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VaiTifiora. T)ASSIFLORA, or Passion-flower : A genus of 

' v—- | the pentandria order belonging to the gynandri.i 

clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 34th order, Cucurlitacex. The calyx is pentaphyl- 
lous: there are five petals; the ne&arium a crown ; 
the berry is pedicillat§d. There are near 30 different 
fpecies; all of them natives of warm frreign countries, 
only one of which is fufficiently hardy to fucceed well 
in the open ground in England ; all the others re¬ 
quiring the fhelter of a green-houfe or (love, but chiefly 
the latter. The meft remarkable are, 

3. The CErulea, or blue-rayed ccmir.cr. palmated 
paffion-flower, hath long, flender, fhrubby, purplifh- 
green ftalks, branchy, and afeending upon fupport by 
their clafpeis 30 or 40 feet high ; with one large pal¬ 
mated leaf at each joint, and at the axiilas large fpread- 
ing flowers, with whitifh-green petals, and a bine ra¬ 
diated nedtarium ; fucceeded by a large, oval, yellow- 
ilh fruit. It flowers from July until October ; the 
flowers are very large, confpicuous, and their compo- 
fition is exceedingly curious and beautiful. The gene¬ 
ral Uiudlure of the lingular flowers of this plant is, 
they come out at the axiilas on pedunculi about three 
inches long, which they terminate, each flower having 
juft dole under the calyx, a three-lobedinvolucrum-like 
appendage ; a five-icabed calyx, and a five petalous co¬ 
rolla, the ftae, figure, and colour of the calyx, &c. the 
petals arranging alternately with the calcinal lobes ; 
the whole, including the involucrum, calyx, and corol¬ 
la, make juft 13 lobes and petals, all expanded flat: 
and within the corolla is the r.efta; ium, compofed of a 
multitude of thread-like fibres, of a blue and purple 
colour, difpofed in circtfar rays found the column of 
the fructification; the outer ray is the long-eft, flat, 
and fpreading on the petals ; the inner is fbort, eredt, 
and narrows rewards the centre: in the middle is an 
cm ft cylindric club Jhaped column or pillar, crowned 
v'ith the round ifh germcn, having at its bail; five hori¬ 
zontal fpreadirg filaments, crowned with incumbent 
yellow anthers?, that move about every way ; and from 
the fide of the ge.rren strife three flender fp: ending 
fiylss, termina eJ by headed fiigmas : the geriren 
st!terv.'a r ds gradually 1 ecomes a large oval fiofliy fruit, 
ripening to a vcllowifh colour.—Thefe wonderful 
flowers a' c only of one day’s dr.".:’inn, general! y op en¬ 
ing about 11 or 12 o’clock, and freque >t’y in hot 
funny weather bur!!: open with ciaftlcitv, ar..i continue 
fully expan ted all that day : and the next they gradu¬ 
ally c’ofe, afliiming a electivel-hke :-.p. cars-hce, and 
rever open any more; the evening nuts a period to 
th.ir e.'.iflerce. but the.v are fucceeded by new ones 
Vol. XIV. 
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daily cm the fame plant.—This plant and flowers are Paffifiora, 
held in great venera'ion in fome foreign Catholic coon- l’aflhn. 
tries, where the religious make the leaves, tendril;, 
and different parts of the flower, to reprefetit the in- 
ftruments of our bleffed Saviour’s paffion; hence the 
name ptifftflora. 

2. The incarnata, incarnated, or flefh coloured Ita¬ 
lian paffion-flower, hath a ftrong perennial root; flen¬ 
der, herbaceous ftalks, rifing upon fupport four or five 
feet high; leaves compofed of three flawed lobes, each 
leaf attended by a twining tendril; and at the axiilas 
long flender pedunculi, terminated each by one whitifh 
flower, having a greeniih calyx, and a ieddifh or purple 
radiated nedtarium, furrounding the column of the 
frudlification, which fucceed to a large, round, flefhy 
fruit, ripening to a beautiful orange colour. The 
flowers of this fpecies are alfo very beautiful though 
of fhort duration, opening in the morning, and night 
puts a period to their beauty ; but they are fucceeded 
by a daily fupply of new ones. The fruit of this fort 
is alfo very ornamental, as ripening to a fine reddifh 
orange colour ; but thefe rarely attain perfection here, 
unlefs the plants are placed in the hove; therefore 
when there is fuch accommodation, it highly merits 
that indulgence, where it will exhibit both flowers 
and green and ripe fruit, all at the fame time, in a 
beautiful manner. 

3. The vefpertilio, or bat’s wing paffion-flower, hath 
flender, ftriated, branchy ftalks ; large, bilobate, or 
two-lobed leaves, the bafe roundifh and glandular, 
the lobes acute, widely divaricated like a bat’s wing, 
and dotted underneath ; and axifary flowers, having 
white petals and rays. The leaves of thefe fpecies have 
a finguhr appearance, the two lobes being expanded 
fix or feven inches wide, refembling the wings of a bat 
upon flight: hence the name xefter'Mo. 

As all the fpecies are natives of warm climates, in 
this country they are moftly of a tender quality, except 
the firfl fort, which fucceedsvery well in the full ground, 
in a warm fituation ; only their young branches are 
f'-metimes killed in very fevere winters; but plenty of 
new ones generally rife again in fpiing following : the 
other, denominated Jlovs kinds, mull always be retained 
m that r pofitory. 

PASSION, is a word of which, as Dr Reid ob- 
ferveg the meaning is not precifely afeertained either 
in common difo-urfc or in the writings of phi'ofophers. 

In its oiigiivil import, it denotes every feeling of the 
mind cctafione.l by an extri.iflc Cattfe ; but it is gene¬ 
rally ufei to fignify fome aftate v of mind, opp fed 
tq that fate of tranqu'ih'y in which a min is mod 
A maftcr 
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Patton, mailer cff himfelf. That it was thus ufed by the 

--- Greeks and Romans, is evident from Cicero’s rendering 

the word by which the philofophers of Greece 
expreffed it; by perturbafio in Latin. In this fenie of 
the word, paffion cannot be itfelf a diJiinB and inde¬ 
pendent principle of aft ion; but only an occafional de¬ 
gree of .vehemence given to thofe difpolitions, defires, 
and affedtions, which are at all times prefent.to the 
mind of man; and that this is its proper fenfe,. we need 
no other proof than that paffion has always been con¬ 
ceived to bear analogy to a Itorm atfea or to a temped 
in the air. 

With refpecl to the number of paffions of which the 
mind is fufceptibje, different : pinions, have been, held 
by different authors. Le Brun, a French writer on 
painting, juftly conlidering the expreffion of the paf¬ 
fions as a very important as well as difficult branch of 
his art, has enumerated no fewer than twenty, of 
which the figr.s may be expreffed by the pencil on, 
canvafs. That there are fo many different-ftates of 
mind producing different effedts which are villble on 
the features and the geftures, and that thofe features 
and geftures ought to be diligently ftudiedby the artift, 
are truths which cannot be denied ; but it is abfurd ;o 
confider all thele different ftates of mindas paffions, fince 
tranquillity is one of them, which is the reverfe of 
paffion. 

The common divifion of the paffions into defire and 
averjion, hope and fear, joy and grief, love and hatred, 
has been mentioned by every author who has treated 
of them, and needs no explication ; but it is a queftion 
of fome importance in the philofophy of th,e human 
mind, whether thefe different paffions be each a degree 
of an original and innate difpofition, diftinfi from the 
difpofitions, which are refpectively the foundation 
the other paffions, or only different modifications, of 
one or two general difpofitions common to the whole 
race. 

The former opinion is held by all who build their 
fyflem of metaphyfics upon a number of diftindt inter¬ 
nal fenfes ; and the latter is the opinion of thofe who, 
with Locke and Hartley, refolve what is commonly 
called inftindl into an early alfociation of ideas. (See 
Instinct.) That without deliberation mankind in- 
ilantly feel the paffion of fear up n the apprehenfion 
qf danger, and the paffion of anger or reientment upon 
the reception of an injury, are truths which cannot be 
denied : and hence it is inferred, that the feeds of tfiefe 
paffions are innate in the mind, and that they are not 
generated, but only fvvell to magnitude on the profpedt 
of their refpeclive objedls. In fupport of this argu¬ 
ment, it has been obferved that children, without any 
knowledge of their danger, are inftindlively afraid on 
being placed on the brink of a precipice ; and that 
this paffion contribute^ to their fafety long before 
they acquire, in any degree equal to their neceffities, 
the exercife of their rational powers. Deliberate 
anger, caufed by a voluntary injury, is acknowledged 
to be in part founded on reaLn and refledlion ; but 
where anger impels one fuddenly to return a blow, 
even w.thout thinking of doing mifehief, the paffion 
is inltindtive. In pi oof of this, it is obferved that 
inftindlive anger is frequently raffed by bi dily pain, 
occafioned even by a Itcck or a ftone, which inftantly 
becomes an object of refentment, that we are violently 
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incited to crufh to atoms. Such conducl is certainiv 

not rational, and therefore it is fuppofed to be neceffa- * ' 

rily inftinctivc. 

With refpedl to pther paffions, fuch as the luft of 
power, ot fame, or of knowledge, innumerable inftan- 
ces, fays Dr Reid, occur in life, of men who facrifice 
to them their eafe, their pleafure, and their health. 

But it is abfurd to fuppofe that men fhould facrifice 
the end to what they delire only as means of promot¬ 
ing that end; and therefore he feems to think that 
thefe paffions mufl be innate. To add ftrength to 
this reafoning, he obferves, that we may perceive 
fome degree of thefe principles even in brute animals 
of the more fagacious kind, who are not thought to 
defire means for the fake of ends which they have 
in view. 

But it is in accounting for the paffions which are 
difinterefted that the advocates for innaLe principles 
feem moil completely to triumph. As it is impoffible 
not to feel the paffion of pity upon the profpedt of a 
fellow-creature in diftrefs, they argue, that the balls 
of that paffion mull be innate ; becaufe pity, being at 
all times more or lefs painful to the perion by whom 
it is felt, and frequently of no ufe to the perfon who 
is its object, it cannot in fuch inftances be the refu’t 
of deliberation, but merely the exertion ol an original 
inftindl. The lame kind of reafoning is employed to 
prove that gratitude is the exercife iff an innate prin-. 
cipie. That good offices are, by the very c mititurion 
of cur nature, apt to produce good will towards the 
benefadtor, in good and bad men, in the favage and in 
the civilized, cannot furely be denied by any one in 
the leaft acquainted with human nature. We are grate¬ 
ful not only to the b.enefadlors of ourfelves as indivi¬ 
duals, hut alfo to-the benefactors of our country ; and 
that, too, when we are confcious that from our gra¬ 
titude neither they nor we can reap any advantage. 

Nay, we are impelled to be grateful even when we 
have reafon to believe that the objedls of our gratitude 
know no; our exiftence. This paffion cannot be the 
effiect of ’re.ffoning, or of alfociation founded on rea- 
foning; for, in fuch cafes as thofe mentioned, there 
are no principles from .which reafon can infer the pro¬ 
priety or ufefulnefs of die feeling. That public fpirit, 
or the affection which we bear to our country, or to 
any fubordinate community of which we are members* 
is founded on inftindl, is deemed fo certain, that the 
man deliitute of this affedtion, if there be any fuch, 
has been pronounced as great a monfter as he who has 
two heads. 

All the difinterefted paffions are founded on what; 
philofophers have termed benevolent affi ftion, Inftead 
therefore of enquiring into the origin of each paffion, 
feparately, which would Dell this article to no pur- 
poia, let us liften to one of the lineft writers as well as 
ableft reafoners of the age, treating of the origin of 
benevolent affedtion, “ We may lay it down as a 
principle (fays Dr Reid f), that all benevolentaffec- j- Efiays.os 
tions are in their nature agreeable : that it is effential fhe active 
to them to dtfire the good and happi els of their ob- lowers u£ 
jedts; and that their objedls mull therefore be beings Man ' 
capable of happinefs. A thing may be defired eidier 
on its own account, or as the means in order to fome- 
thing elfe. That only can properly be called an ob- 
jefl of defire which is defired upon its own account ; 

and 
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PaJTi;.n, and therefore I coufider as benevolent thofe affections 

“— v -only which defire the good of.their objeCt ultimately, 

and not as means in order to fornething elfe. '1 o lay 
that we defire the good of others, only to procure 
home pleafure or good to ourfelves, is to lay that 
there is nr benevolent affection in human nature. 
This indeed has been the opinion of fome philofophers 
both in ancient and in later times. But it appears as 
unreasonable to refolve all benevolent affections into 
fell -love, a . it would be to refolve hunger and third 
into felf-love. Theie appetites are uecelfary for the 
prefer ration of the individual. Benevolent affedions 
are no leis i ecd’ary for the prefervation of fociety' 
among men; without which men would become ah 
eafy prey to the beads of the field. The benevo¬ 
lent affedions pi inted in human nature, appear there*' 
fore no lets neceffary for the prefervation of the human 
fpecies than the appetites of hunger and third.” In 
a word, pity, gratitude, friendlhip, love, and patri- 
otifm, are founded on diilerent benevolent affedions; 
which our learned author holds to be original parts of 
the human conditution. 

This reafoning lias certainly great force: and if 
authority could have any weight in fettling a quedion 
of this nature, we know not that name to which greater 
deference is due than the name of him from whom it 
15 taken. Yet it mud be corbelled that the philofo¬ 
phers, who confider ihe affedions and paffions as early 
and deep-rooted alfociations, fupport their opinion with 
very plaufible arguments. On their principles we 
have endeavoured ellewhere to account for the paffions 
of fear and love, (fee Instinct and Love) ; and we 
may here fafely deny the truth of what has been dated 
refpeding fear, which feems to militate againft that 
account. We have attended with much folicitude to 
the aftions of children; and have no realon to think 
that they feel terror on the brink of a precipice till 
they have been repeatedly warn- d of their danger in 
fuch fituations by their parents or tiieir keepers. Every 
perfon knows not only that they have no original 
or indindive dread of fire, which is as dangerous to 
them as any precipice; but that it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to keep them from that deftrudive element till 
they are either capable of weighing the iorev of argu¬ 
ments, or have repeatedly experienced the p,.in of be¬ 
ing burnt by it. With refped to fudden lelentment, 
we cannot help confidering die argument, which is 
brought in proof of its being inftindive, as proving 
the contrary in a very forcible manner. Inltind is 
fome myderious influence of God upon the mind ex¬ 
citing to adions of ben.fiend tendency : but can any 
benefit arilefrom wrecking our impotent vengeance < n 
a dock or a done ? or is it fuppofable that a Being of 
infinite vvifdom would excite us to iff-I ,r f • extrava¬ 
gantly foolifh ? We learn from exp rlfince to defend 
ourfelves againft rational or feniibie- enemies by re¬ 
taliating the injuries which they ialiid upon us; and 
if we have been often injured in any par tic el a man 
nor, the idea of that injury becomes in tint-, fo ffffffy 
aifociated with the m-ans by which it his been con- 
ftantly lepelled, that we luver receive fuch -ff 'n- 
jury—a blow for indance—wish ui being prompted 
to maxe the ufual retain'ion. v/ala.-it raff ffihg whe- 
th.er the obji_ 6 i be fenffide or n.tcnubli. S f zr froth 
being indindive docs reieiitmeht appear to usd 
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we think an attentive obferver may eafily perceive radon, 
how the feeds of it are gradually infufed into the v 
youth! ul mind ; when the child, from being at firil a 
timid creature fhrinking from every pain, Earns by de¬ 
grees to return blow for blow and threat for threat. 

But indead of urging what appears to ourfelves of 
mod weight againft the indindive fydem, we lliall 
lay before our readers a few extrads from a differta- 
tion on the Origin of the Paffions by a writer whofe 
elegance of language and ingenuity of invedigaticn 
do honour to the fchool oi Hartley. 

“ When an infant is born (fays j)r Sayers*), there g 
is every realon to fupp fe that he is born without a ) 

ideas. Thefe are rapidly communicated through the am j ^ ; te . 
medium of the fenfes. The fame fenfes are a)fo the rary. 
means of conveying to him pleafure and pain. Thefe 
are'the hinges on which the paffions turn: and till 
the child is acquainted with thefe fenfations, it would 
appear that no paffion could be formed in his mind; 
for till he has felt pleafure and pain, how can he de¬ 
fire any objed, or wiffi for its removal ? How can he 
cither love -or hate ? Let us obferve then tire manner 
in which love and hatred are formed ; for on thefe 
paffions depend all the reft. When a child endures 
pain, and is able to deted the caufe of it, the idea of 
pain is connedcd in his mind with that of the thing 
which produced it; and if the objed which occasioned 
pain be again prefented to the child, the idea of pain af- 
fociated wnh it ariles alio This idea consequently urges 
the child to avoid or to remove the objed ; and thus 
ariles the paffion of diflike or hatred. In the fame man¬ 
ner, the paffion of liking or love is readily formed in 
the mind of a child from the afl’oeiation of pleafant 
ideas with certain objeds which produced them. 

“ The paffions of hope and fear are Hates of the 
mind depending upon the good or bad pro foe its of 
gratifying love or hatred; and joy or forrowarife. 
from the final fu.ccefs or difappointment which attends 
the exertions produced by love or by hatred. Out of 
thefe paffions, which have all a perceptible relation to 
our own good, and are univerfally acknowledged to 
be felfiffi, all our other paffions are formed.” 

To account for the paffions called JijintenfcJ, he 
obferves, that in the hiitory of the human mind we 
find many inftances of our dropping an intermediate 
idea, which has been the means of our ennneding two 
other ideas together; and chat the aloedition of thefe 
two remains after the link which originally united 
them has vaniflied. Of this tad the readerwill find 
fufficient evidence in different articles of this work 
(See Instinct, n° 19, and Metaphysics, n° 101): 
and, to apply it to the difinterdled paffions, let us fup- 
pofe, with Dr Sayers, that any individual has done to 
11s many offices of kindnefs, and has conlcquently much 
contributed to our happinefs; it is natural for us to 
leak with fome anxiety for the continuance of thofe 
pi-:-'lures which he is able to communicate. But we 
food difeern, that the fureftway of obtaining the con¬ 
tinuance of his friendly offices is to make them, as 
much -is poflibie, a fource of pLafure-to himfelf. We 
therefore do every thing in cur power to'promote his 
hnppine s in return for the good he has co.nfeired up¬ 
on us, drat thus w e may attach him to us as much as wo 
?re a'o ! - Hitherto tIJ Is plainly fe'filh. We have been 
vYvli ' ff.ieuvouii'^, for '.lie fake of our own future 

- 2 grati- 
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Palfios. gratification) to promote the happinefs of this perfon : in their minds painful feelings from the remembrance Pa ffion*^ 
" but obferve the confequence. We have thus, by con-- of‘ what they have fuffered, and the appbeheiifion of v 
templalin'g the advantage to be derived to ourfelves. their fuffering it again. We have fepn a child a y&ar- 
from promoting the profperity of our friend, learned old highly entertained with the noife and ftruggles 
to affociate a fet of pleafant ideas with his happinefs ;■ made by its elder brother when plunged naked into a 
but the link which has united them gradually efcapes veffel filled with cold Waiter. This continued to be 
us, while the union itfelf remains. Continuing to af- the cafe for many days, till it was thought proper td 
fociate pleafure with the well-being of our friend, we plunge the younger as well as the elder! after which 
endeavour to promote it for the fake of his imdiidiate the daily entertainment was foon at an end. The little' 
gratification, 'without looking, farther ; and hi this creature had not been itfelf plunged above twiee till 
way his happinefs, which was fit ft attended to only as it ce'afed to find diverfion in its brother’s fufferings.— 
a means, of future enjoyment, finally becomes an' end. On the third day it cried- with all the fymptoms of the 
Thus then the paffion which was originally felfifh, is bittereft anguifli upon feeing its brother plunged, 
at length difinterefied; Its gratification being Com- though no preparation was then made for plunging 
pleted merely by its fuecefs in promoting the Happi- itfelf: but furely this was not difinterefted fympathy, 
nefs of another.” but a feeling wholly felfifh, excited by the remem- 

Inthis way does our author account for the origin braftce of what it had fuffered itfelf, and was appre- 
of gratitude; which at Jaft becomes a habit, and flows henfi ve of fuffering again. In a fhort time, however, 
fpontaneoufly towards every man wh© has either been the painful feelings accompanying the fight of its bro- 
or intended to be our benefa&or. According to him,' ther’s ftruggles, and the found of his cries, were doubt- 
it is eafy to obferve alfo, that from affociati'ng plea- lefs fo affociated with that fight and that found, that 
fure with the happinefs of an individual when we pro- the appearance of the latter would have brought the 
cure it ourfelves, it muft of courfe foon follow, that former along with them, even though the child might 
we fhould experience pleafure from a view of his hap- have been no longer under apprehenfion of a plunging 
pinefs any way produced; fuch happinefs railing at itfelf. This aflbciation, too, would foon be transfer- 
all times pleafant ideas when it is prefented to our red to every boy in the fame circumftances, and to 
minds. This is another feature of a difinterefied af- fimilar founds and ftruggles, from whatever caufe 
fedtion, to feel delight from the mere increafe of hap- they might proceed. - ‘ 

pinefs in the objedt whom we love. Thus, as Dr Hartley obferv-es §, “ when feveral § Obferva* 

“ It may be objected, perhaps', that parents feem to children are educated together, the pains, the denials tions on 
have an injlinttive difinterefied love Of their offspring : of pleafure, and the forrows which affedt one, gene- Man- 
but furely the love of a parent (a) for anew-born in- tally extend to all in fame degree, often in an equal 
fant is not ufually equal to that for a child of four one- When their parents, companions, or attendants 
or five years old. When a child is firft bodn, the pro- are fick or affiidted, It is ufual to raife in their minds 
fpedt andliopes of future pleafure from it are fufficient the nafcent ideas of pains and miferiesby fuch words 
to make a parent anxious for its prefervation. As the and figns as are fuited to their capacities. They alfo 
child grows up, the hope of future enjoyment from it find themfelves laid under many reftraint-s, on account 
muft increafe: hence would pleafure be affociated with of the fickuefs or affliction 6f others; and when thefe 
the well-being of the child, the love of which would and filch like circumftances have raifed in their minds 
of eourfe become in due time difinterefted.” defires to remove the cables of their own internal feel- 

• Our author does not analyfe pity, and trace'it to its mgs, i, e. to eafe the miferies of others, a variety ©f 
fource in felfi Ihnefs ; but "he might eafi’y have dene it, internal feelings and defines become IS blended and af- 
and it 1ms been ably done by his,'mailer. Pity or fociated together, -as that no part can be diftinguiftied 
compaffion is the uneafinefs which a man feels at the fepavntely from the reft, and the child may properly 
milery of another. It is generated in every' mind du- be faid-tohave compaffion. The fame fources of corn- 
ring the years of childhood; and there are many cir- paffion remain, though with feme alteration, during - 
cumftances in the conftitution of children, and in the our whole progrefs through life. This is lb evident, 

( mode cf their cduca: ion, which make them particularly that a reflecting perfon may plainly dfeern the confti- 
fufceptible of this paffion. The very appearance of tuent parts of his compaffion while they are yet the 
any kind of mffery which they have experienced, ot mere internal,and,as one may fay,felfifhfeelirgs above- 
of any ftgns of diftreis which they underftand, excite mentioned; and befbrethey have put on the nature of 


com* 



(a) That this is true of the father is certain; but it may be queftioned whether it be equally true of the 
mother.. A woman is no fooner delivered of her infant, than fhe careffes it with the utmoft poffible fondnefs. 
We believfe, that if fhe were under the neceffity of making a choice i etween her child of tour years, and her 
infant an hour old, fhe Would rather be deprived of the latter than of the former; but we are not convinced 
that this would proceed from d lefs degree of affedtion to the infant than to the child. She knows that the- 
child has before its fourth year efcaped many dangers winch the infant muft encounter, and may not efcape ; 
and jt is therefore probable that her choice would be the refult of prudent reflection. Though we are not 
admirers of that philofophy which fuppofes the human mind a bundle of inftindts, we can as little approve of 
theoppofite fcheme, which allows it no inftindts at all. The s-ofj-a of a mother to her new born infant is un*. 
doubtedly inftindtive, as the only thing which at that moment can be affociated with it in, her mind is the. 
pain Ihe has fuffered in bringing it to the world. 
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I’afiion. companion, by coalefcence with the reft. Agreeably 

' - -- to this method of realbning, it may be obferved, that 

perfons whofe nerves are eafily irritable, and thofe who 
have experienced great trials and afflidions, are in ge¬ 
neral more difpofcd to companion than others ; and 
that we are moil apt to pity others in thofe dife-afes and 
calamities which we either have felt or ol which we 
apprehend ourfelvcs to be in danger.” 

The origin of pntriotifm and public fpirit is thus 
traced by Dr Sayers: “ The pleafures which our 
country affords are numerous and great. The wifhto 
perpetuate the enjoyment of thofe pleafures includes, 
the wiffi to promote thefafety and welfare of our coun¬ 
try, without which many of them would jie loft. All 
this is evidently felffih ; but, as in the progrefs of gra¬ 
titude, it finally becomes difinterefted. Pleafant ideas 
are thus (Irongiy connected with the welfare of our 
countiy, after the tie which fit ft bound them together 
has efcaped our notice. The profperity which was at 
iirft deferable as the means of future enjoyment, be¬ 
comes itfelf an end : we feel delight in fuch profperity, 
however produced; and we look not beyond this im¬ 
mediate delight. It is thus not difficult to obferve in 
what manner a general and difmterefted benevolence 
take, place in a mind which has already received plea- 
fure from the happinefs of a few ; the tranfition is eafy 
towards affociating it with happinefs in general, with 
the happinefs of any being, whether produced by our- 
felves or by any other caufc whatever.” 

From this reafoning, our author concludes, that all 
our paffions may be traced up to original feelings of 
regard for ourfelves. “ Thus (in theforcible language 
JWarbur-of a learned writer g of the fame fchool) does felf- 
ton. love,under thevarying appearance of natural affedion, 

domeft'c relation, and th£ connections of focial habi¬ 
tude, at firlt work blindly on, obfeure and deep, in 
dirt; But as it makes its way, it continues riftng till it 
emerges into light; and then fuddenly expiring, leaves 
behind it the faireft iffue,”—benevolent affedion. 

Self-love forfook the path it firft purfu’d, 

And found die private in the public good. 

Thus have we 'ftated the two oppofite theories re- 
fpeding the origin of paffions in the mind, and given 
our readei s a ffiort fpecimen of the reafonings by which 
they are fupported by their refpedive patrons. Were 
we called upon to decide between them, we ffiould'be 
tempted to fay, that they have both been carried to 
extremes by feme of their advocates, and that the 
truth lies in the middle between them. “ It is impof- 
*Dr Price’s fible* but that creatures capable of pleafant and pain- 
Revitw, -fulfenfations, fti uld love and choofc the one, and dif- 
&c ’ like and avoid the other. No being who knows what 

happinefs and mifery are, can be fuppofed indifferent 
to them, without a plain ccntradidion. Pain is not 
a pofjlb'e objed of defire, nor happinefs of averfwn 
To prefer a greater good though diftant, to a lefs 
good that is prefent; or to choo'e a prefent evil, in 
order to avoid a greater future evil—is indeed wife and 
ration.,1 condud ; but to cboofe evil ultimately, is ab- 
foltrely impoffible. Thus far then muft be admitted 
that every being pofleffed of fenfe and inttllrd, necef- 
farily delire- his own good as foon as he knows what 
it is; but if this knowledge be not innate, neither can 
the defire. Every human bring comes into the world 
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with a capability of knowledge, and of courfe with a 
capability of affedions, defires, and paffions; but it % “* v - 

feems not to be conceivable how he can adually love, 
or hate, or dread any thing, till he know whether it 
be good, or ill, or dangerous. If, therefore, we have 
no innate ideas, w e cannot poffibly have innate defires 
oraverfions. Thofe who contend that we have, feem 
to think, that without them reafon would be infuffici- 
tnt, either for the prefervation of the individual or 
the continuation of the fpecics; and fome writers have 
alleged, that if our affedions and paffions were the 
mere relit!t of early affociations, they would neceflarily 
be more capricious than we ever find them. But this 
objedion feems to arile from their not rightly under- 
ftanding the theory of their antag mills. The difei- 
ples of Locke and Hartley do not fuppofe it poffible 
for any man in fociety to prevent fuch affociations 
from being formed in his mind as ffiall neceflar'ly pr o¬ 
duce defires and averfions; far lefs do they think it 
poffible to form aflocialions of ideas utterly repugnant, 
fo as to defire that as good which his fenfes and in- 
telled have experienced to be evil. Affociations are 
formed by the very lame means, and at the very fame 
time, the ideas and notions are impreffed upon the 
naind ; but as pain is never miftaken for pleasure by 
the fenfes, fo an objed which has given us only pain 
is never affociated with any thing that makes it defi- 
rable. We fay an objed that has given us only pain 
becaufe it is poffible to form fuch an affociation be¬ 
tween life and the lofs of a limb, as to make us grate¬ 
ful to the furgeon by whom it was amputated. Affo¬ 
ciations being formed according to the fame laws by 
which knowledge is acquired, it by no means follows 
that paffions refulting from them fhould be more ca¬ 
pricious than they are found to be; and they certainly 
are fufficiently capricious to make us fufped that the 
greater part of them has this origin, rather than that 
they are all infilled into the mind by the immediate 
agency of the Creator. If man be a being formed 
with no innate ideas, and with n-o other inftindive 
principles of adion than what are abfolutely neceffary 
topreferve his exiftence and perpetuate the fpecies, it 
is eafy to perceive why 'he is placed in this world as in 
a ftate of probation, where he may acquire habits of 
virtue to fit him for a better. It is like wife eafy to 
perceive why feme men are better than others, and 
why fome are the Haves of the moft criminal paffions. 

But all this is unintelligible, upon the fuppofition that 
the feeds of every paffion are innate, and that man is 
a compound of re non and of inftinds fo numerous 
and various as to iuit every circumftance in which he 
can be placed. 

if paffions, whatever be their origin, operate in- 
•ftantaneoufty, and ifthey be formed according to fix¬ 
ed laws, it may be thought a queftion of very little 

importance whether they be inftjudive or acquired._ 

This was long our own opinion ; bat we think, that 
upon maturer refledion, we have feen reafon to change 
.it. If paffions be the refult of early affociations, it is of 
the utmoft coni'equence that no improper affociations 
be formed in the minds of children, and that none of 
their unreafonable defires be gratified. Upon this 
theory it ieems indeed to depend almoft wholly upon 
education, whether a child ffiall become a calm, bene¬ 
volent, fteady, and upright man j or a paffionate, ca¬ 
pricious. 
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Vuilion. pricious, felfifh, mi'fcreant. By teaching him to refent 
'" r every petty injury, the feeds of irrafcibility are fown 
in his mind, and take fuch root, that before the age of 
manhood he becomes intolerable to all with whom he 
mult converfe. By exciting numberlefs defires in his 
youthful mind, and inftantly gratifying them, you 
make him capricious, and impatient ofdifappointment; 
■and by reprefenting other children as in any degree in¬ 
ferior to him, you infpire him with the hateful paffion 
of pride. According to the inftinftive theory, edu¬ 
cation can only augment or diminifh the ftrength of 
paffions ; according to the other theory, it is the fource 
of by far the greater part of them. On either fup- 
pofition,parentsfhould watch with folicitu.’e overtire 
actions of their children ; but they will finely think 
themfelves obliged to be doubly watchful, if they be¬ 
lieve, that through their negleCt their children may aci- 
quire hateful paffions, to which, if properly educated, 
they might have remained ftr-mgers thro’ their whole 
lives. And let it be remembered, that this folicitude 
fhould begin at an early period: becaufe the mind is 
fufceptible of deep afl’oeiations much iboner'‘than is 
fometimes imagined. Without this fufeeptibility no 
language could be learned ; and therefore a child bythe 
time he learns to fpeak, may have planted in his nfnd 
the feeds of paffions, on the juft regulation and fubor- 
dinationof which depends in a great meafure the hap- 
pinefs of mankind. See Mor Philofophy , Part 1 . 

Chap, i Sc 2. Part III, n° 216. _ 

P. s ions and Emotions, difference between them. See 
Emotion and PaJJfons. 

External Signs oj Emotions and Passion. So inti¬ 
mately connected are the foul and body, that every 
agitation in the former produces a vifible effeCt up¬ 
on the latter. There is, at the fame time, a wonder¬ 
ful uniformity in that operation; each clafs of emotions 
and paffions being invariably attended with an ex¬ 
ternal appearance peculiar to itfelf. Thefe external 
appearance-, or figns, may not improperly be confi- 
dered as a natural language, expreffing to all be¬ 
holders emotions and paffions as they arife in' the 
heart. Hope, fear, joy, grief, are difplayed exter¬ 
nally: the character '<1 a man can be read in'his 
face; and beauty, which makes fo deep an impreffion, 
is known to refult, not fo much from regular features 
and a fine complexion, as from good nature, good- 
fenfe, fptightlinefs, fweetnefs, or other mental qua¬ 
lity, exprefled upon the countenance. Though per¬ 
fect drill in that language be rare, yet what is gene¬ 
rally known is 1 fufficient for the ordinary purpofes of 
life. But by what means we come to underftand the 
language, is a point of fbme'intricacy. It cannot be 
by light merely; for upon the moft attentive infpec- 
tion of the human vifage, all tit at can be difeerned 
are, figure, colour, and motion, which, iingly or com¬ 
bined, never can reprefent a paffion ncr a fentiment: 
the external fign is indeed vifible ; but to understand 
its meaning, we mull he able to connect it with the 
paffion that caufes it; nn operation far beyond the 
reach of eye fight. Where then is the inftruCtor to 

found that can unveil iliis fecret connectii n ? If 
-w e apply to experience, it is yielded, that from long 
and diligent obfcrvntion, we may gather, in fome 
meafure, ir. what manner thofe we are acquainted with, 
expreis their pallions externally; but with relpeft to 


ftrangers, we are left in the dark ; and yet are not Paffion- 
puzzled about the meaning of thefe external expref- " 
(ions in a ftrangei, more than in a boiom companion. 

Further, had we no o;her means but experience for 
undertlanding the external ligns of p iffion, we could 
not expeCt any unifiirmity, n -r any degree o (kill, in 
the bulk of individuals : yet matters are fo much bet¬ 
ter ordered, that the external expreffion . of paffion 
form a language underftood by all, by the young as 
well as the old, by the ign- rant as well as the 'earned. 

We talk of the plain and legible characters of that 
language ; for Ui’.'Joa‘..tedly we are much indebted to 
experience, in deciphering the dark and more delicate 
expreffions. W reretheu (hall we apply for a folutron 
of this intricate problem, which l’eems to penetrate 
deep into.human nature ? Undoubtedly if the mean¬ 
ing of external ligns be not derived to us from fight, 
nor from .experience, there is no remaining fiance 
whence it,(;ap be derived but from nature. 

Wc may theft, venture to pronounce, wiih fome de- Element* 
give ^qTcbnndeiice, that man is provided by nature oforiti- 
wi:li a fepfe’qr faculty that lays open to h>m every Clfm# 
paffion by means of its external expreffions. And we 
cannot entertain afiy lyafonable , doubt of this, when 
we reflect, that the meaning of external fign, is not 
hid even from infants ■ 2n infantjs . inarkaifty affec¬ 
ted with the paffions of its nurfe e>.,,reffied on her 
countenance ; a finite ch-:. s it: a frown makes it 
afraid ; but fear cannot be without apprehending 
danger; and what danger can the infant apprehend, 
unlefs it be fenfible that its nurfe is angry : We muft 
therefore admit, that a child can read anger in its 
nurfe’s face ; of which it muft be fenfible intuitively, 
for it has no other mean of knowledge. We do 
not affirm, that thefe particulars are cleariy appre¬ 
hended by the child ; for to produce clear and diftinCt 
perceptions, reflection and experience are requifite; 
but that even an infant, when afraid, muft have fome 
notion of its being in danger, is evident. 

That we fhould be confeious intuitively of a paffion 
from its external expreffions, is conformable to the 
analogy of nature ; the knowledge of that language 
is of too great importance to be left upon experience ; 
becaufe a foundation fo uncertain and preca ions, 
would prbve a great obftacle to the formation of Co- 
cieties. Wifely therefore is it ordered, and agreeably 
to the fyftcm of providence, that we (hould have na¬ 
ture for our inftruCtor. 

Such is the philofophy of Lord Karnes, to which 
objections' unanfwerable may be made. It is part of 
the inftinCtive fyftem of metaphyfics, which his Lord- 
ftiip has carried farther than all who wrote before him, 
and perhaps farther than all who have fucceeded him 
in this department of fi ier.ee That a child intuitive¬ 
ly reads anger in its nurfe’i face, is fo far from bein°- 
true, that for feme (hort time after b.rih it is not te£ 
rifled by the moft menacing geftures. It is in iced 
absolutely incapable of fear till it has fullered pain, 

(fee Instinct) ; and could we conftantly careis it 
with what is called an angiy look, it would be cheered 
by that look, and frightened at a (mile. It feels, f ow- 
ever, the effects of anger, and is .'bon capable of ubfer- 
ving the peculiarity of feature with which that paf, 
fion is ufuafty accompanied ; and tuefe two become in 
a ftiort time fo linked together in its tender mind, 
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Paffion. that the appearance of the one neceffarily fuggefts to 

-^- it the reality of the other. 

Should it be laid that a loud and fudden noife 
ftartles a child immediately after birth, and that, there¬ 
fore the infant mud be inftindlively afraid, the fa<ft 
may be admitted, without any neceffity of admiting 
the inference. The nerves of an infant are commonly 
very irritable, and the ftrong impulfe on the auditory 
nerves may agitate its whole frame, without infpiring 
it with the paffion of fear. The loud noife is, in all 
probability not the fign of approaching danger, but 
the immediate caufe of real pain, from which the in¬ 
fant Ihrinks, as it would from the prick of a pin, or 
the fcorching of a candle. But we have faid enough 
in the article immediately preceeding, and in others 
which are there quoted, to Ihow how the paffwns may 
be formed by affociations even in early infancy, and 
yet operate as if they were inftin&ive. This being 
the cafe, we lhall through the remainder of this article 
fuffer his Lordlhip to fpeak his own language, with¬ 
out making any furth e r remarks upon it. We are 
induced to do this for two reafons ; of which the firft 
is that many of our readers will probably prefer his 
theory to ours ; and the fecond is, that his conclufions 
relpeding the ligns and language of paffion hold 
equally good from either theory. 

We perfectly agree with him, that manifold and 
admirable are the purpofes to which the external figns 
of paffion are made fubfervient by the Author of our 
nature. 

1. The figns of internal agitation difplayed exter¬ 
nally to every fpedlator, tend to fix the fignification 
of many words. The only effectual means to alcertain 
the meaning of any doubtful word, is an appeal to the 
thing it reprefents: and hence the ambiguity of words 
expreffive of things that are not objedls of external 
fenfe ; for in that cafe an appeal is denied. Paffion, 
ftriclly fpeaking, is hot an object of external feme ; 
but its external figns are : and by means of thefe figns, 
paffions may be appealed to with tolerable accuracy : 
thus the words that denote our paffions, next to thofe 
that denote external objefts, have the mod diftindt 
meaning. Words fignifying internal adtion and the 
more dehcate feelings, are lefs diftindt. This defedl, 
with regard to internal adlion, is what chiefly occa- 
fions the intricacy of logic : the terms of that feience 
are far from being fufficiently afeertained, even after 

* Lock", much care and labour bellowed by an eminent writer * 
to whom, however, the world is greatly indebted, for 
removing a mountain of rubbifh, and moulding the 
fubjedl into a rational and corredt form. The fame de¬ 
fedl is remarkable in critici'm, which has for its ob- 
jedt the more delicate feelings ; the terms that denote 
thefe feelings being not more diftindt than thofe of 
logic. 

2. Society among individuals is greatly promoted 
by that univerfal language. Looks and geftures give 
diredt accefs to the heart, and lead us to feledl, with 
tolerable accuracy, the perfons who are worthy of our 
confidence. It is fuiprifing how quickly, and for the 
moft part how corrrectly, we judge of character from 
external appearance. 

3. After locial interc urfe is commenced thefe ex¬ 
ternal figns, which diffufe through a whole alfembly 
tjre feelings of each individual, contribute above all 


other means to improve the focial affedlions. Lan- Paffion. 

guage, no doubt, is the moft.comprehenfive vehicle for -- 

communicating emotions; but in expedition as well 
as in power of convidtion, it falls ihort of the figns 
under confideration ; the involuntary figns efpec : ally, 
which are incapable of deceit. Where the counte¬ 
nance, the tones, the geftures, the adtions join with 
the words in communicating emotions, thefe united 
have a force irrefiftible. Thus all the pleafant emo¬ 
tions of the human heart, with all the focial and vir¬ 
tuous affedtions, are by means of thefe external figns, 
not only perceived but felt. By this admirable con¬ 
trivance, converfation becomes the lively and ani¬ 
mating amufement, without which life would at heft 
be infipid; one joyful countenance fpreads cheerful- 
nefs inftantaneoufty through a mulitude of fpedtah r 1 . 

4. Difl'ocial paffions, being hurtful by prompting 

violence and mifihief, are noted by the moft confpi- 
cuous external figns, in order to put 11s upon our 
guard ; thus anger and revenge, efpecially when fud¬ 
den, difplay themfelves on the countenance in legible 
characters. The external figns, again, of every paffion 
that threatens danger, raife in us the paffion of fear ; 
which frequently operating without reafon or refledion, 
moves us by a fudden impulfe to avoid the impending 
danger. ° 

5. Thofe external figns are remarkably fubfervient 
to morality. A painful paffion, being accompanied 
with difagreeable external figns, muft produce in every 
fpedtator a painful emotion : but then if the paffion bs 
focial, the emotion he produces is attradtive, and con- 
neds the fpedator with the perfon who fuffers. Dif- 
focial paffions only aie produdive of repulfive emo¬ 
tions, involving the fpedator’s averfion, and frequently 
his indignation. This artful contrivance makes us 
cling to the virtuous, and abhor the wicked- 

6. Of all the external figns of paffions, thofe of af- 
flidion or diftrefs are the moft illuftrious with refped 
to a final caufe, and defervedly merit a place of di- 
ftindion. They are illuftrious by the Angularity of. 
their contrivance ; and alfo by infpiring fympathy, a 
paffion to which human fociety is indebted for its 
greateft bleffing, that of providing relief for the di- 
ltreffed. A fubjed fo interefting deferves a leifurely 
and attentive examination. The conformity of the na¬ 
ture of man to his external circumllances is in every 
particular wonderful : his nature makes him prone to 
fociety: and fociety is neceffary to his well-being, be- 
caufe in a folitary ftate he is a helplefs being, defti- 
tnte offupport, and in his diftrefles deftitute of re¬ 
lief; but mental fnpport, the Aiming attribute of 
fociety, is of too great morpent to be left depen¬ 
dent upon cool reafon: it is ordered more wifely, 
and vyith gi eater conformity to the analogy of nature, 
that it Ihould be enforced even inftindively by the 
paffion of fympathy. Here fympathy makes a capital 
figure; and contributes more than-any other ip-ans, 
to make life ealy and c -mfortable. But however ef- 
fential the fympathy of others may be to our well¬ 
being, ons beforehand would not readily conceive how 
it could be raifed by external figns of diftrefs : for con- 
fidering, the analogy 01 nature, if thele figns be agree¬ 
able they muft give birth to a pleafant emotion lead¬ 
ing every beholder tobe pleafed with human woes : if 
difagreeable, as they undoubtedly are, ought they not 

naturally- 
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Fafilon. naturally, to repel the fpe&ator from them, in order 
v to be relieved from pain? Such would be the reafon- 
ing beforehand ; and fuch would be the effeCfc were 
man purely a felfifh being. But the benevolence of 
our nature gives a very different direction to the pain¬ 
ful paffion of fympathy, and to the defire involved in 
« it; inftead of avoiding diftrefs, we fly to it in order 
to afford relief; and our fympathy cannot be other- 
wife gratified but by giving all the fuccour in em¬ 
power. Thus external figns of diftrefs, though dif'a- 
greeable, are attractive : and the fympathy they in¬ 
spire is a powerful caufe, impelling us to afford re¬ 
lief even to a (banger, as if he wete our friend or re¬ 
lation. 

It is a noted obfervation, that the deeped tragedies 
are th? moil crowded: which in an overly view will be¬ 
thought an unaccountable bias in human nature. Love 
of novelty, defire of occupation,beauty of aCtion, make 
us fond of theatrical repnfentation-s;-.wd when once 
engaged, we mutt follow the (lory to the conclufion, 
whatever diftrefs it may create. Bat we generally be¬ 
come wife by experience : and when we forefee what 
pain we (hall fuffer during the courfe of the reprefen- 
tation, is k not furprifing tha,t perfens of reflection do 
not avoid fuch fp eel a. tries altogether? And yet one who 
has fcarce recovered from the diftrefs of a deep tragedy, 
refolves coolly and deliberately to go to the very next, 
without the flighted obftruclion from felf-love. The 
whole myftery is explained by a Angle obfervation; 
That fympathy, though painful, is attractive; and at¬ 
taches us to an chjeCt in diftrefs, inftead of prompting 
us to fly from. it. And by this curious mechaniim it 
■ is, that perfons of any degree of fenfibility are attrac¬ 
ted by affliction ftill more than by joy. 

To conclude: the external figns of paffion are a ftrong 
indication, -that man, by his very con dilution, is fra¬ 
med to be open and fincere. A child, in all things 
obedient to the impnlfes of nature, hides none of its 
emotions ; the favage and clown, who have no guide 
but pure nature, expofe their hearts to view, by giving 
way to all the naturalfigns. And even when men learn 
to diffemble their fentimefcts, and when behaviour de¬ 
generates into art, there ftill remain checks, that keep 
diffimulation within bounds, and prevent a great part 
of its mifehievous effects : the total fuppreffion of the 
voluntary figns during any vivid paflion, begets the 
utmoft uneafinefs, which cannot be endured for any 
coniiderable time : this operation becomes indeed lefs 
painful by habit; but luckily the involuntary figns 
ennrot, by any effort be fuppreffed nor even diffem- 
bled. An abfolute hypocrily, by which the character 
is concealed and a fictitious one affnmed, is made im¬ 
practicable ; and nature has thereby prevented much 
harm 10 fociety. We may pronounce, therefore, that 
Nature herfelf, fincere. and candid, intends that man¬ 
kind (hould preferve the fame character, by cultivating 
fimplici y and truth, andb rnithirg every fort of dilll- 
mularion-that tends to mifebief. 

I> jlucnce of Pas ion with tefpeQ to our Perceptions,' 
Opinions, and Beluf. So intimately are our perceptions, 
paffioni, and aflions, connected, it w-'uld be won¬ 
derful if they (hould have no mutual influence. That 
our aCticns are too mach influenced by paffion, is a 
known truth; but it is not lefs certain though not fo 


well known, that paffion hath alfo an influence upon Paffion* 

our perceptions, opinions, and belief. For example, '---- 

the opinions we form of men and things are generally 
directed by affection : An advice given by a man of fi¬ 
gure hath great weight; the fame advice from one in 
a low condition is defpiied or negleCfed ; a man of 
courage under-rates danger; and to-the. indolent the 
flighted ebflacle appears uniurmountable. All this' 
may be accounted for by the Ample principle of affe¬ 
ctation, 

There is no truth more univerlally known, than 
that tranquillity and fedatenefs are the proper ftate of 
mind for accurate perception and cool deliberation 
and for that reafon we never-regard the opinion even 
of the wifeft man, when we diicover prejudice or paf¬ 
fion. behind the curtain. Paffion hath fuch influence' 
over us, as to give a falfe light to all its objects. A- 
greeable paffions prepoffefs the mind in favour ©f their; 
objects ; and difagreeable paffions, not lefsagainft their 
objects ; A woman is all perfection in her lover’s opi¬ 
nion, while in the eye of a rival -beauty fhe is aukward 
and difagreeable: when the paffion of love is gone, 
beauty vanifhes with it:—nothing is left of that genteel 
motion, that fprightiy converfation, thofe numherlefs 
graces, which formerly, in the lover’s opinion, charm¬ 
ed all hearts. To a zealot every one of his own feCt 
is a faint, while the nsof-t upright of a different fcCt 
are to him children of perdition : the talent of i'peak- 
ing ia a friend, is more regarded than prudent conduct 
in any other. Nor will this furprife any one acquaint--' 
ed with the world ; bur opinions, the refult frequent¬ 
ly of various and complicated views, are commonly fo" 
flight and wavering, as readily to- be fufeeptible of a 
bias from paffion. 

With that natural bias another circumftance con- 
curs, to give paffion an undue influence on our opi¬ 
nions and belief: and that is a ftrong tendency in our- 
nature to juftify our paffions as well as our actions, 
not to others only, but even to ourfelves. That ten¬ 
dency is peculiarly remarkable with refpeft to difa¬ 
greeable paffions: by its influence, objects are magni¬ 
fied or leffened, circumftances fupplied or fuppreffed, 
every thing coloured and difguifed to anfwer the end: 
of juftification. Hence the foundation of felf-deceit, 
where a man impofes upon himfelf innocently, and 
even without fufpicion of a bias. 

We proceed to illuftrate the foregoing obfervations 
by proper examples. 

Gratitude, when warm, is often exerted upon the 
children of the benefactor ; efpecially where he is re¬ 
moved out of reach by death or abfsnce. The paffion 
in this cafe being exerted for the fake of the benefac¬ 
tor requires no peculiar excellence in his children; 
but the practice of doing good to thefe. children pro¬ 
duces affection ter them, which never fads to adva-ncet 
them in our efteern. By fuch means ft-reng connec- 
t : ons of affection are often formed among individual,' 
upon the flight foundation now mentioned. 

Envy is a paffion, which, being altogether unjr.fti- 
fiablc, cannot be excufed but by efifiguifing it u. der 
fome plaufible name. At the fame tin e, no paffion is: 
more eager than envy to give its object a difagreeable* 

3 .ppenrance : it magnifies every bad cu^lity, and fixes 
on the moft humbling eircumfVances : 
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Caffius. I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think 'of this life ; hut for my fingle felf, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be. „ 

In awe of fuch a thing as I myfelf. 

I was born free as Caefar, fo were you ; 

We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gufty day, * 

The troubled Tyber chafing with hisfhores, 

Ctefar fays to me, Dar’ft thou, Caffius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, • - 
Andfwimko yonder point ?—.Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, 1 plunged in. 

And bid him follow ; fo indeed he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we di'd bufFet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide, 

And (lemming ip with hearts of controverfy. 

Put ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 

Ccefar cry’d, Help roe, Caflius, or I fink. 

1, as Atneas, pur great anceftor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his fhoulder 
The old Anchifes bear; fo from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Ccefar : and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Caffius is 
A wretched creature, and mull bend his body 
If Caefar carelefsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain; 

And when the fit vras on him, I did mark 
How he did {hake. ‘ Tis true, this god did fhake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that fame eye whofe bei\d doth awe the world 
Did lofie its luftre : I did hear him groan; 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and-write his fpeeches ip their books, 

Alas ! it cry’d—Give me fome drink, Titinius,—- 
As a fick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of fuch a feeble temper fhould 
So get the ft art of the majeftic-world, 

And bear the palm alone. Julius Ccefar, aB. x. fc. 3. 

Glo’fter, inflamed with refentment againft his fon 
Edgar, could even force himfelf into a momentary 
conviction that they were not related: 

O ftrange faften’d villain ! 

Would he deny his letter ?—I never got him. 

King Lear, aB Z.ftc. 3, 

When by great fenfibility of heart, or other means, 
grief becomes immoderate, the mind, in order to ju- 
ftify itfelf, is prone to magnify the caufe ; and if the 
real caufe admit not of being magnified, the mind feeks 
a caufe for its grief in imagined future events: 

Buftby. Madam, your majefty is much too fad : 

You promis’d, when you parted with the king, 

To lay afide felf-harming heavinefs. 

And entertain a cheerful difpofition. 

Shieen. To pleafe the king, I-did; to pleafe myfelf, 
Vol. XIV. 


l^annot do it. Yet I know no caufe 
Why I fhould welpome fuch a gueft as grief; 

Save bidding farewell to fo fwcet a gueft . 

As my fweet Richard : yet again, methink?, 

Some unborn Ifcrrow, ripe ip Fortune’s womb. 

Is coming tow’rd me; and my inward foul 
With fome thing trembles, yet at po thing grieves, 
More than with parting from my lord the king. 

Richard II. aB 2 . ft:. 5. 


Vslli-sii. 


Refentment at firft is vented on the relations of the 
offender, in order to punifh him ; but as refentment, 
when fo outrageous, is contrary to confidence, the 
lpind to juftify its paffion, is difpofed to paint thefe 
relations in the blackeft colours; and it comes at laft 
to be convinced, : that they ought to be punilhed for 
their own demerits. 

> Anger, raifed by an accidental ftro-ke upon a tender 
part of the body, is fometimes vented upon the u:;- 
defigning caufe. But as the paffion in that cafe is ab- 
furd and as there can be no folid gratification in pu- 
nifhing the innocent, the mind, prone to juftify as well 
@s to gratify its paffion, deludes itfelf into a convic¬ 
tion of the ad ion’s being voluntary. The conviction, 
however, is but momentary ; the firft refledion fhows 
it to be erroneous: and the paffion vanifheth almoft 
inftantaneoufly with, the convidion. .But anger, the 
mod violent of allpaffions, has ftill greater influence ; 
it fometimes forces the mind to perfonify a (lock or a 
ftone if it happeri to occafion bodily pain, and even to 
believe it a voluntary agent, in order to be p proper 
objed of refentment. And that we have really a mo¬ 
mentary convidion of its being a voluntary agent, 
muft be evident from epnfidering, that without fuch 
convidion the paffion can neither bejuftified nor gra¬ 
tified ; the imagination can give no aid; for a ftock 
or a ftone imagined infenfible, cannot be an object of 
punifhment, if the mind be conicious that it is an ima¬ 
gination merely without any reality (a). Of fuch 
perfonification, involving a convidion of reality, there 
is one illuftrious inftance. When the firft bridge of 
boats'over the Hellefpont jvas deftroyed by a ftorm, 

Xerxes fell into a tranfport of rage, fo exceffive, that 
he commanded the fea to be punifhed with 300 ftripes; 
and a pair of fetters to be thrown into it, enjoining the 
following words to be pronounced : « O thou fait and Hcrodot: 
bitter water! thy mafter hath condemned thee to this libi 7- " 
punifhmeat for offending him without caufe ; and is 
refolved to pafs over thee in defpite of thy infolence : 
with reafon all men negled to facrifice to thee, becaufe 
thou art both difagreeable and treacherous.” 

Shakefpeare exhibits beautiful examples of the ir¬ 
regular influence of paffion in making us believe thing's 
to be otherwife than they are. King Lear, in his di- 
ftrefs.perfonifies the rain, wind, and thunder; and in * 
order to juftify his refentment, believes them to be ta¬ 
king part with his daughters: • 

® Lear- 


(a) We have already fliown how a man may be inftigated to wreck his vengeance on a ftock or a ftone, 
without ever confidering-whether it be fenfible or infenfible; (See Pass id's)- If the ftory of Xerxes be true, 
he may have confidered the fea as fenfible and animated without dreanjing that a ftock or a ftone is fo. The 
fea was a god among many of the’ pagans, and was confidered as fuch by Xerxes, or he could not have ap¬ 
plauded men for not facrificing to it. 
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Taffion. l.car. Rumble thy bellyful, fpit fire, fpout rain ! 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 

I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindnefs; 

I never gave you kingdoms, call’d you children; 
You owe me no fubfcription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleafure,—Here I ftand, your brave; 
A poor, infirm, weak and defpis’d old man! 

But yet I call your fervile minifters. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high-engender’d battles ’gainft a head. 

So old and white as this. Oh ! oh! *tis foul. 

Ail 3. fc. 2. 

King Richard, full of indignation againft his favourite 
horfe for carrying Bolingbroke, is led into the con¬ 
viction of his being rational: 

Groom. O, how it yearn’d my heart, whed I beheld 
In London ftreets, that coronation-day, 

When Bolingbroke rode on Roan Barbary, 

Thathorfe that thou fo often haft beftrid, 

That horfe that I fo carefully have dreffed. 

K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary? tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ? 

Groom. So proudly as he had difdain’d tire ground. 
K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back! 
That jade had eat bread from my royal hand. 

This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not ftumble ? would he not fall down, 
(Since pride muft have a fall), and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did ufurp his back ? 

Richard II. a 3 5. fc. II. 

Hamlet, fwelled with indignation at his mother’s fe- 
cond marriage, was ftrongly inclined to leffen the time 
of her widowhood, the fhortnefs of the time being a 
violent circumftance againft her ; and he deludes him- 
felf by degrees into the opinion of an interval fhorter 
than the real one: 

Hamlet. -That it fhould come to this ? 

But two months dead ! nay, not fo much ; not two— 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a fatyr : fo loving to my mother. 

That he permitted not the wind of heav’n 
Vifit her face too roughly. Heav’n and earth ! 

Muft I remember—why, fhe would hang on him, 

As if increafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on : yet, within a month- 

Let me not think—Frailty; thy name is Woman! 

A little month ! or ere thofe ffioes were old, 

With which ftie followed my poor father’s body. 

Like Niobe, all tears-why ftie, ev’n (he— 

(O heav’n! a bead, that wants difcourfe of reafcn, 
Wou’d have mourn’d longer) married with mine uncle, 
My father’s brother; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month !— 

Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears 
Had left the flufhing in her galled eyes, 

She married-Oh, moft wicked fpeed! to poft 

With fuch dexterity to inceftuous fleets! 

It is not, nor it cannot, come po good, 

But break my heart, for I muft hold my tongue. 

A8 .1 . fc. 3. 

The power of paffion to falfify the computation of 
time is remarkable in this inftance ; becaufe time, which 
bath an accurate rne.afure, is lefs obfequious to our de- 
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fires and wifties, than objects which have no precife rafion. 
ftandard of lefs or more. v 

Good news are greedily fwallowed upon very fen¬ 
der evidence; cur wifties magnify the probability of 
the event, as well as the veracity of the relater ; and 
we believe as certain, what at beft is doubtful: 

Quel, che 1 ’ huom vede, amor li fa invifible 

El’ invifibil fa veder amore. 

Quefto creduto fu, che ’1 mifer fuole 

Dar facile credenza a’ quel, che vuole. 

Orland, Furiof. cant. \.Jl. 56. 

For the fame reafon, bad news gain alfo credit upon 
the flighted evidence ; fear, if once alarmed, has the 
fame effett with hope, to magnify every circumftance 
that tends to convidtion. Shakefpeare, who (hows 
more knowledge of human nature than any of our phi- 
lofophers, hath in his Cymbeline reprefented this bias 
of the mind; for he makes the perfon who alone was 
affedted with the bad news, yield to evidence that did 
not convince any of his companions. And Othello is 
convinced of his wife’s infidelity from eircumftances 
too flight to move any perfon lefs interefted. 

If the news intereft us in fo low a degree as to give 
place to reafon, the effedt will not be altogether the 
fame: judging of the probability or improbability 
of die ftory, the mind fettles in a rational convidtion ei¬ 
ther that it is true or not. But even in that cafe, the 
mind is not allowed to reft in that degree of convic¬ 
tion which is produced by rational evidence; if the 
news be in any degree favourable, our belief is raifed 
by hope to an improper height; and if unfavourable, 
by fear. 

This obfervation holds equally with refpedl to fu¬ 
ture events; if a future event be either much wifned 
or dreaded, the mind never fails to augment the pro¬ 
bability beyond truth. 

That eafinefs of belief, with refpedf to wonders and 
prodigies, even the moft abfurd and ridiculous, is a 
ftrange phenomenon ; becaufe nothing can be more 
evident than the following propofition. That the more 
Angular any event is, the more evidence is required to 
produce belief; a familiar event daily occurring, being 
initfelf extremely probable, finds ready credit, and 
therefore is vouched by theflighteft evidence; but to 
overcome the improbability of a ftrange and rare event, 
contrary to the courfe of nature, the very ftrongeft evi¬ 
dence is required. It is certain, however, that won¬ 
ders and prodigies are fwallowed by the vulgar, upon 
evidence that would not be fufficient to afcertain the 
moft familiar occurrence. It has been reckoned diffi¬ 
cult to explain that irregular bias of mind ; but we are 
now made acquainted with the influence of paffion up¬ 
on opinion and belief; a ftory of ghofts or faties, told 
with an air of gravity and truth, raileth an emotion of 
wonder, and perhaps of dread ; and thefe emotions im- 
pofing on a weak mind, imprefs upon it a thorough 
convidtion contrary to reafon. 

Opinion and belief are influenced by propenfity as 
well as by paffion. An innate propenfity is all we have 
to convince us that the operations of nature are uni¬ 
form ; influenced by that propenfity, we often fiafhly 
think that good or bad weather will never have an 
end; and in natural philofophy, writers, influenced by 
the fame propenfity, ftretch commonly their analogical 

reafon- 
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Paflion. reafonings beyond iuft bounds. See Metaphysics, 
v - n ° 1 3 3 > 1 34 - 

Opinion and belief are influenced by affe&ion as 
well as by propenfity. The noted ftory of a fine lady 
and a curate viewing the moon through a telefcope is 
a pleafant illuftration: “ I perceive (fays the lady) 
two fhadows inclining to each other ; they are certain¬ 
ly two happy lovers j” “ Not at all (replies the cu¬ 
rate), they are too fteeples of a cathedral.” 

Language of Passion. Among the particulars that 
compofe the focial part of our nature, a propenfity to 
communicate our opinions, our emotions, and every 
thing that affe&s us is remarkable. Bad fortune and 
injuftice affeCt us greatly; and of thofe we are fo 
prone to complain, that if we have no friend or ac¬ 
quaintance to take part in our fufferings, we fometimes 
utter our complaints aloud, even where there are none 
to liften. 

But this propenfity operates not in every ftateof 
mind. A man if moderately grieved, feeks to afflid 
himfelf, rejeding all confolation : immoderate grief 
accordingly is mute . complaining is ftruggling for 
confolation. 

It is the wretch’s comfort ftill to have 
Some fmall referve of near, and inward wo, 

Some unfufpeded hoard of inward grief, 

Which they unfeen may wail, and weep, and mourn. 
And glutton like alone devour. 

Mourning Bride, aft \.fc. I. 

When grief fubfides, it then, and no fooner, finds a 
tongue: we complain, becaufe complaining is an ef¬ 
fort to difburden the mind of its diftrefs. This obfer- 
vation is finely illuftrated by a ftory which Herodotus 
records, h. 3. Cambyfes, when he conquered Egypt, 
made Pfammeticus the king prifoner ; and for trying 
his conftancy, ordered his daughter to be dreffed in the 
habit of a Have, and to be employed in bringing water 
from the river ; his fon alfo was led to execution with 
a halter about his neck. The Egyptians vented their 
forrow in tears and lamentations : Pfammeticus only, 
with a downcaft eye, remained filent. Afterward 
meeting one of his companions, a man advanced in 
years, who, being plundered of all, was begging alms, 
he wept bitterly, calling him by his name. Cambyfes, 
ftruck with wonder, demanded an anfwer to the fol¬ 
lowing queftion : “ Pfammeticus, thy mailer Camby¬ 
fes is defirous to know, why after thou hadft feen thy 
daughter fo ignominioully treated, and thy fon led to 
execution, without exclaiming or weeping, thou fliouldft 
be fo highly concerned for a poor man, noway related 
to thee ?’ Pfammeticus returned the following anfwer: 

“ Son of Cyrus, the calamities of my family are too 
great to leave me the power of weeping ; but the mif- 
fortunes of a companion, reduced in his old age to 
want of bread, is a fit fubjeCt for lamentation.” 

Surprife and terror are filent paftions, for a different 
reafon : they agitate the mind fo violently, as for a 
time to fufpend the. exercife of its faculties, and among 
others the faculty of fpeech. 

Love and revenge, when immoderate, are not more 
loquacious than immoderate grief. But when thefe 
paftions become moderate, they fet the tongue free, 
and, like moderate grief, become loquacious. Mode¬ 
rate love, when unfuccefsful, is vented in complaints ; 
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when fuccefsful, is full of joy expreffeJ by words and Padua. 

geftures. - w -- 

As no paffion hath any long uninterrupted exiftence, 
nor beats always with an equal pulfe, the language 
fuggefted by paftion is not only unequal but frequent¬ 
ly interrupted : and even during an uninterrupted St 
of paftion, we only exprefs in words the more capita! 
fentiments. In familiar cnnverfation, one who veins 
every fingle thought, is juftly branded with the cha¬ 
racter of loquacity; becaufe fenfible people exprefs no 
thoughts but what make fome figure: in the fame 
manner, we are only difpofed to exprefs the ftrongeft 
impulfes of paftion, efpecially when it returns with im- 
petuofity after interruption. 

It is elfewhere obferved * that the fentiments ought» See q e 
to be turned to >he paffion, and the language to both, article Sen- 
Elevated fentiments require elevated language : tender timmts, 
fentiments ought to be clothed in words that are folx 
and flowing; when the mind is depreffcd with any 
paffion, the fentiments mull be expreffed in words that 
are humble, not low. Words being intimately con¬ 
nected with the ideas they reprefent, the greateft har¬ 
mony is required between them : to exprefs, for ex¬ 
ample, an humble fentiment in high founding words, 
is difagreeable by a difcordant mixture of feelings 
and the difcord is not lefs when elevated fentiments are 
dreffed in low words: 

Verfibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. 

Indignatur item privatis ac prope focco 
Dignis carminibus narrari coena Thyeffte. 

Horat. Ars poet. 1 . 

This,however,excludes not figurative exprefiion, which, 
within moderate bounds,communicates to the fentiment 
an agreeable elevation. We are fenfibl e of an effeCt di¬ 
rectly oppofite, where figurative exprefiion is indulged 
beyond a juft meafure : the oppofition between the ex- 
preffion and the fentiment makes the difcord appear 
greater than it is in reality. 11 

At the fame time, figures are not equally the lan¬ 
guage of every paffion : pleafant emotions, which ele¬ 
vate or fwell the mind, vent themfelves in ftrong epi¬ 
thets and figurative expreffion ; but humbling and di- 
fpiriting paffions affeCt to fpeak plain : 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet fermone pedeftri. 

Telephus ec Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque 
Projicit ampullus et fefquipedalia verba, ’ 

Si curat cor fpeftantis tetigiffe querela. 

Horat .Ars poet. gg. 

Figurative expreffion, being the work of an enlivened 
imagination, cannot be the language of anguilh or di- 
.Otway, fenfible of this, has painted a fceneof 
diftrefs in colours finely adapted to the fubjeCl: there 
is fc arc e a figure in it, except a fir or t and natural fi. 
mile with which the fpeech is introduced. Belvidera 
talking to her father ofherhufband : 

Think you faw what paft our laft parting, 

Think you beheld him like a raging lion. 

Pacing the earth, and tearing up his fteps. 

Fate in h s eyes, and roaring with the pain 
Of burning fury ; thins: you faw his one hand 
Fix’d on my throat, while the extended other 
Grnfp’d a keen threat’ning dagger : oh, ’twas thus 
We Iff emb ac’d, when, trembling with revenge, • 

B 2 ° He 
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He dragged me to the ground, and at my befom 
Prefented horrid death; cry’d out. My friends ! 

Where are my friends ? fwore, wept, rag’d, threaten’d, 
Forheyet lov’d,and that dear love preferv’d me [lov’d ; 
To this lalt trial of a father’s pity. 

I fear not death, but cannot bear a thought 
That that dear hand fhould do th’ unfriendly office. 

If I was ever then your care, now hear me ; 

Fly to the fenate, fave the promis’d lives 

Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the facrifice. 

Venice Preferv’d, a8 5. 

To preferve the aforefaidrefemblance between words 
and their meaning, the fentiments of aflive and hurry¬ 
ing paffions ought to be dreffed in words where fyl- 
lables prevail that are pronounced.fhort or fall; for 
thefe make an impreffion of hurry and precipitation. 
Emotions, on the other hand, that reft upon their 
objects, are belt exprelfed by words where fyllables 
prevail that are pronounced long or flow. A perfon 
affe&ed with melancholy, has a languid and flow train 
of perceptions. The expreffion bell fuited to that Hate 
of mind, is where words, not only of long but of 
many fyllables, abound in the compofition; and for 
that reafon, nothing can be finer than the following 
paffage: 

In thofe deep folitudes, and awful cells, 

Where heav’nly-penfive Contemplation dwells, 

And ever-mufing Melancholy reigns. 

Pope, Eloifa to Abelard. 

To preferve the fame refemblance, another circum- 
ftance is requifite, that the language, like the emo¬ 
tion, be rough or fmooth, broken or uniform. Calm 
and fweet emotions are beft exprelfed by words that 
glide foftly : furprife, fear, and other turbulent paf- 
Cons, require an expreffion both rough and broken. 

It cannot have efcaped any diligent inquirer into na¬ 
ture, that, in the hurry of paffion, one generally ex- 
prelfes that thing firft which is moll at heart; which is 
beautifully done in the following paffage : 

Me, me; adfum qui feci: in me convertite ferum, 

O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis JEneid. ix. 427. 

Paffion has often the effeft of redoubling words, 
the better to make them exprefs the ftrong conception 
of the mind. This is finely imitated in the following 
examples. 

----Thou fun, faid I, fair light! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, fo frefh and gay! 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains ! 
And ye that live, and move, fair creatures! tell. 
Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here.— 

ParadifeLojl, b. viii. 273. 

-Both have firm’d i but thou 

Againft God only; I, ’gainft God and thee : 

And to the place of judgment will return ; 

There with my cries importune Heaven, that all 
The fentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
On me, foie caufe to thee of all this wo ; 

Me ! me ! only juft objedl of his ire.- 

Paradife Lojl, b. x. 930. 

Iti general, the language of violent paffion ought 
to be broken and interrupted. Soliloquies ought to be 


fo in a peculiar mannner: language is intended by na¬ 
ture for fociety; and a man when alone, though he ' 
always clothes his thoughts in words, feldom gives his 
words utterance, unlefs when prompted by fome llrong 
emotion : and even then by ftarts and intervals only. 
Shakefpeare’s foliloquies may bejuftly eftabliffiedas a 
model; for it is not eafy to conceive any model more 
perfect. Of his many incomparable foliloquies, the 
two following only fhall be quoted, being different in 
their manner. . - 

Hamlet, Oh, that this too, too folid flefh, woulcl 
Thaw, and refolve itfelf into a dew ! [melt, 

Or that the Everlailing had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainft felf-flaughter! O God! O God ! 
How weary, ftale, flat, and unprofitable, 

Seem to me all the ufes of this world ! 

Fie on’t! O fie ! ’tis an unweeded garden. 

That grows to feed 5 things rank andgrofs in nature 

Poffefs it merely.-That it fliould come to this 1 

But two months dead! nay, not fo much; not two— 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a fatyr: fo loving to my mother. 

That he permitted not the winds of heav’n 
Vifit her face'too roughly. Heav’n and earth ! 

Mull I remember—why, fhe would hang on him. 
As if increafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; yet, within a month- 

Let me not think.—Frailty, thy name is Woman ! 

A little month: or ere thefe lhoes were old. 

With which fhe follow’d my poor father’s body. 

Like Niobe, all tears-why Ihe, ev’n Ihe-- 

(O heav’n! a beaft, that wants difeourfe of reafon* 
Would have mourn’d longer—) married with mine, 
uncle, 

My father’s brother; but no more like my father 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month!- 

Ere yet the fait of moll unrighteous tears 
Had ieft the flufhing in her galled eyes, 

She married--Oh, moft wicked fpeed, to poll 

With iuch dexterity to inceftuous Iheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good, 

But break, my heart, for. I muft.hold my tongue. 

Hamlet, aa i.fc.:$. 

“ Ford: Hum ! ha! is this a vifion ? is this a dream 1 
“ do I fleep ? Mr Ford; awake ; awake, Mr Ford ; 
“there’s a hole made in your beft cc^t, Mr Ford; 
“ this ’tis to be married ! this ’tis to have linen and 
“ buck.bafkets ? Well, I will proclaim myfelf what 
“lam; I will now take the leacher; he is at my 
“ houfe; he cannot ’fcape me; ’tis impoffible he 
“ fliould; he cannot creep into a halfpenny purfe, 
“ nor into a pepper-box. But left the devil tb.gt 
“ guides him fhould aid him, I will fearch impoffible 
“ places; tho’ what I am I cannot avoid, yet to be 
“ what I would not, fhall not make me tame.” 

Merry Wives of Windfor, a8. $.fc. lajl. 

Thefe foliloquies are accurate and bold copies of na¬ 
ture ; in a paffionate foliloquy one begins with think¬ 
ing aloud, and the ftrongeft feelings only are ex- 
preffed ; as the fpeaker warms, he begins to imagine 
one liftening; and gradually Aides into a connefled 
difeourfe. 

How far diflant are foliloquies generally from thefe 
models? So far indeed as to give difguft inftead of 

pleafures 
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Paffiob. 'pleafure. The firft feene or Iphigenia in Tanria dif- 

-- covers that princefs, in a foliloquy, gravely reporting 

to herfelf her own hiftory. There is the fame impro¬ 
priety in the firft fccne of Alcedes, and in the other 
introductions of Euripides, el mo ft v. ithout exception, 
Nothing can be mere ridiculous ; it puts one in mind 
of a mod curious device in Gothic paintings, that of 
making every figure explain itfelf by a written label 
iffii ng from its mouth. The defeription which a pa- 
rafite, in the Eunuch of Terence (aB. 2. fc. 2.) gives 
of himfelf, makes a fprightly foliloquy : but it is not 
confident with the rules of propriety; for no man, in 
his ordinary date of mind and upon a familiar fubject, 
ever thinks of talking aloud to himfelf. The fame ob¬ 
jection lies againd a foliloquy in the Adelphi of the 
fame author (aB. 1. fc.) -The foliloquy which 
makes the third feene act third of his Heicyra, is infuf- 
ferable ; for there Pamphilius, foberly and circumdan- 
tially, relates to himfelf an adventure which had hap¬ 
pened to him a moment before. 

Corneille is unhappy in his foliloquies: Take for a 
fpecimen the fird feene of Cinna. 

Racine is extremely faulty in the fame refpeCt. His 
foliloquies are regular harangues, a chain completed in 
every link, without interruption or interval: that of 
Antiochus in Berenice ( aB. i.fc. 2.) refembles a re¬ 
gular pleading, where the parties pro and con difplay 
their arguments at full length. The following folilo¬ 
quies are equally faulty: Bajazet, all 3. fc. 7. ; Mi- 
thridate, aB 3. fc. 4. ; and aB 4. fc. 5.; Iphigenia, 
aB\.fc. 8. 

Soliloquies upon lively or interefting fubjeCts, but 
without any turbulence of paffion, may be carried on 
in a continued chain of thought. If, for example, the 
nature and fprightlinefs of the fubjeCt, prompt a man to 
fpeak his thoughts in the form of a dialogue, the ex¬ 
preffion mud be carried on without break or interrup¬ 
tion, as in a dialogue between two perfons: which 
judines Faldaff’s foliloquy upon honour : 

“ What need I be fo forward with Death, that 
“ calls not on me ? Well, ’tis no matter. Honour pricks 
“ me on. But how if Honour prick me off, when I 
“ come on? how then ? can honour feta leg ? No. Or 
“ an arm ? No. Or take away the grief of a wound ? 
«• No. Honour hath no {kill in furgery then ? No. 
“ What is honour ? A word.—What is that word ho- 
“ nour? Air; a trim reckoning.—Who hath it? He 
“that dy’d a Wednefday. Doth he feel it? No 
“ Doth he hear it ? No. Is it infenfible then ? Yea, 
“ to the dead. But will it not live with the living ? 
“No. Why? Detraction will not fuffer it. There- 
“ fore I’ll none of it; honour is a mere fcutcheon: 
“ and fo ends m.y catechifm.” 

Firfi Part, Henry IV. aB. 5. fc. 2. 

And even without dialogue a continued difeourfe may 
be judified, where a n>an reafons in a foliloquy upon 
an important RibjeCt; for if in fucli a cafe it be at all 
excufeable to think aloud, it is nectfiary that the rea- 
. foning be carried on in a chain ; which judifies that 
admirable foliloquy in Hamlet upon life and immor¬ 
tality, being a ferene meditation upon the rnod in¬ 
ter eding of all fubjeCts. And the fame confiderati< n 
will judify the foliloquy that introduces the 5th aCt of 
Addifon’s Cato, 
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Language ought not to be elevated above the tone 
of the fentiment. 

Zara. Swift a; occafion, I 
Myfelf will fly ; and earlier than the morn 
Wake thee to freedom. Now bis late ; and yet 
Some news few minutes pad arriv’d, which feem’d 

To (hake the temper of the king-Who knows 

What racking cares'difeafe a monarch’s bed ? 

Or love, that late at night dill lights his lamp, 

And ftrikes his rays thr ugh dulk, and folded lids. 
Forbidding red, may dretch his eyes awake, 

And force their balls abroad at the dead hour. 

I’ll try. Mourning Bride, a It 3. fc. 4. 

The language here is undoubtedly too pompous and 
laboured for deferibing fo ample a circumdance as ab- 
fence of deep. In the following paffags, the tone r.t 
the language, warm and plaintive, is well fuited to.the 
paffion, which is recent grief: but every one will be 
fenfible, that in the lad couplet fave one the tone is 
changed, and the mind fuddenly elevated to be let fall 
as fuddenly in the lad couplet. 

II detede a jamais fa coupable viCtorie, 

II renonce a la cour, aux humains, a la gloire , 

Et fe fuiant lui-meme, au milieu des delerts, 

II va cacher'fa peine’ au bout del’univers 
La, fait que le Joleil rendit le jour au mortde, 

Sait qu’ ilfimtfa courfe au vaffte fine de I'onde, 

Sa voix faifoit redire aux echos attendris, 

Le nom, le tride nom, de fon malheureux fils. 

Henriade, chant, viii. 229. 

Light and airy language is undatable to a fevere 
paffion. 

Imagery and figurative expreffion are difeordant in 
the highed degree, with the agony of a mother, who 
is deprived of two hopeful fons by a brutal murder. 
Therefore the following paffage is undoubtedly in a bad 
tade ; 

Skisin. Ah, my poor princes! ah, my tender babes ? 
My unblown flowers, new appearing fweets ! 

If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air. 

And be not fixt in doom perpetual, 

Hover about me with your airy wings, 

And hear your mother’s lamentation. 

Richard III. aB 4. fc. 4. 

Again, 

K. Philip. You are as fond of grief as of your child. 

Conjance. Grief fills the room up of my abfent child. 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garment with hi s form ; 

Then have I reafon to be fond of grief, 

King John, aB $,fi 9. 

Thoughts that turn upon the expreffion indead of 
the fubject, commo.dy called a play of'wards, being 
low and childifh, are unworthy of any c mnofiti; ”, 
whether gay or ferious, that pretends to any degree 
elevation. 

In the Amynta of Talfo, tire lover falls into a'me re 
play of w -rds, demanding how lie who had lb- him- 
felfj could find a midrefs. And for the finis reafon, 

the 
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I’uffion. the following paffage in Corneille has been generally 
v ' condemned : 

Chimene . Mon pere eft mort, Elvire, et la pre¬ 
miere epee 

Dont s’eft armee Rodrigue a fa trume coup ee. 
Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, et fondez-vaus en eaur, 
La moietie, de ma vie a mis l’autre au tombeau. 

Et m’oblige a venger, apres ce coup funefte, 

Celle que je n’ai plus, fur cells que me refte. 

Cid, aB $*fc- 3. 

To die is t© be banifh’d from rnyfelf; 

And Sylvia is rnyfelf: banifh’d from her, 

Is felf from felf; a deadly bar.iftiment! 

Two Gentlemen of Verona , aB 3. fc. 3. 

Cour.tefs. I pray thee, Lady, have a better cheer: 
If thou engroffeft all the griefs as thine, 

Thou robb’ft me of a moiety. 

All's well that ends well, aB $-fc. 3* 

K. Henry. O my poor kingdom fick with civil 
blows ! 

When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wildernefs again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Second Part of Henry IV. aB. 4. fc. 1 1. 

Cruda Amarilli, che col nome ancora 
D’amar, ahi iaffo, amaramente infegni. 

Paflor Fido, aB t.fc. 2. 

Antony, fpeaking of Julius Csefar : 

O world! thou waft the foreft of this hart; 

And this indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 

How like a deer, ftricken by many princes, 

Loft thou here lie ! Julius Ceefar, aB $.fc. 3. 

Playing thus with the found of words, which is ftill 
worfe than a pun, is the meaneft of all conceits. Bnt 
■Shakefpeare, when he defcends to a play of words, 
is not always in the wrong ; for it is done fometimes 
to denote a peculiar character, as in the following 
paffage: 

K. Philip. What fay’ft. thou, boy ? look in the 
lady’s face. 

Lewis. I do, my Lord, and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wond’rous miracle : 

The fliadow of rnyfelf form’d in her eye ; 

Which being but the fhadow of your Ton, 

Becomes afon, and makes your fon a fhadow. 

I do proteft, I never lov’d rnyfelf 
Till now infixed I beheld rnyfelf 
Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. 

Faulcqnbridge. Drawn in the flattering table of 
her eye! 

Hang’d in the frowning wrinkle of her brow! 

And quarterd in her heart! he doth efpy 
Himfelf Love’s traitor ; this is pity now. 

That hang’d, and drawn, and quarter’d there fhould be 
Infuch alovefo vile a lout as he. 

King John, aBl.fc. 5. 

A jingle of words is the loweft fpecies of that low 
n it, which is fcarce fufferable in any cafe, and leaf! of 


all in an heroic poem : and yet Milton in fome fnftan- Paffions, 
ces has defcended to that puerility : - v - 

And brought into the world a world of wo. 

-Begirt th’ Almighty throne 

Befeeching or befieging-• 

Which tempted our attempt—- 

At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound. 

--With a fhout 

Loud as from-numbers without number. 

One fhould think it unneceffary to enter a caveat 
againft an expreflion that has no meaning, or.no diftindt 
meaning: and yet fomewhat of that kind may be found 
even among good writers. 

Sebaflian. I beg no pity for this mould’ring clay. 

For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Poffeflion of your earth : 

If burnt and fcatter’d in the air ; the winds 
That firow my duft, diffufe iny royalty. 

And fpread me o’er your clime; for where one atom 
Of mine ihall light, know there Sebaftian reigns. 

Dryden, Don Sebaflian King of Portugal, aB 1. 

Cleopatra. Now, what news, my Charmion ? 

Will he be kind ? and will he not forfake me ? 

Am I to live or die ? nay, do I live ? 

Or am I dead ? for when he gave his anfwer, 

Fate took the word, and then I liv’d or dy’d. 

Drydes v , All for lave, aB 2. 

If fhe be coy, and fcorn my noble fire. 

If her ehill heart I cannot move; 

Why, Ill enjoy the very love, 

And make a miftrefs of my own defire. 

Cowley, poem inferibed “ The Requeft.” 

His whole poem inferibed My PiBure is a jargon of 
the fame kind. 

-’Tis he-they cry, by whom 

Not men, but war itfelf is overcome. 

Indian ueen . 

Such empty exprefiions are finely ridiculed in the 
Rehearfal. 

Was’t not unjuft to ravifli hence her breath. 

And in life’s ftead to leave us nought but death l 

AB i.fc. 1. 

Passions, in medicine make one of the non¬ 
naturals, and produce very fenfible effefls. Joy, anger, 
and fear, are the principal. In the two firft, the fpirits 
are hurried with too great vivacity; whereas, in fear 
or dread, they are as it were curbed and concentrated: 
whence we may conclude, that they have a very bad 
effett upon health : and therefore it will be beft to 
keep them within bounds as much as poffible, and to 
preferve an inward ferenity, calmnefs, and tran¬ 
quillity. 

Passions, in painting, are the external exprefiions 
of the different difpofitions and afferiions of the mind ; 
but particularly their different effedts upon the feveral 
features of the face : for though the anris, and indeed 
every part of the body*, ferve likewise, by their quick, 
languid, and variously diverfified motions, to exprefs * See ° rs ' 
die paffions of the foul; yet, in painting, this difference tory ’ n ° 20 * 
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Pafiiom is moil confpicuous in the face. See Painting, p. 620. 
v and Drawing, $ 8. 

As we have given engravings of Le Brun's drawings 
of the paflions, we ihall here fubjoin the account 
which he has given of each of thefe heads. See Plates 
CCCLXXVIIL. and CCCLXXIX. 

1. The effects of attention are, to make the eye brows 
fmk and approach the Tides of the nofe ; to turn the 
eye-balls toward the objedt that caufes it; open the 
mouth, and efpecially the upper part; to decline the 
head a little, and fix it without any other remarkable 
alteration. 

2. Admiration caufes but little agitation in the mind, 
and therefore alters but very litlle the parts of the 
face ; neverthelefs the eye brow rifes ; the eye opens 
ajittle more than ordinary ; the eye-ball placed equally 
between the eye-lids appears fixed on the objedt; the 
mouth half opens, and makes no fenfible alteration in 
the cheeks. 

3. The motions that accompany admiration with 
ajlonijhment are hardly different from thofe of fimple 
admiration, only they are more lively and ftronger 
marked; the eye-brow more lively and ftronger 
opens the eye-ball further from the lower eye-lid, and 
more ileadily fixed : The mouth is more open, and 
all the parts in a much ftronger emotion. 

4. Admiration begets efteem, and this produces 
veneration, which, when it has for its objedt fome- 
thing divine or beyond our comprehenfion, makes the 
face decline, and the eye-brows bend down; the 
eyes are almoft fhut and fixed: the mouth is fbut. 
Thefe motions are gentle, and produce but little al¬ 
terations in the other parts. 

5. Although rapture has the fame objedt as venera¬ 
tion, only confidered in a different manner, its mo¬ 
tions are not the fame ; the head inclines to the left 
fide ; the eye balls and eye-brows rife diredtly up ; 
the mouth half opens, and the two corners are alfo a 
little turned up : the other parts remain in their na¬ 
tural ftate. 

6 . The paftion of de/ire brings the eye-brows clofe 
together and forwards toward the eyes, which are 
more open than ordinary ; the eye-ball is inflamed, 
and places itfelf in the middle of the eye ; the noftrils 
rife up, and are contracted towards the eyes; the 
mouth half opens, and the fpirits being in motion give 
a lively glowing colour. 

7. Very little alteration is remarked in the face of 
thofe that feel within themfelves the fweetnefs of joy, 
or joy with tranquillity. The forehead is ferene; the eye¬ 
brow without motion, elevated in the middle ; the-eye 
pretty open and with a laughing air; the eye ball live¬ 
ly and ftiining; the corners of the mouth turn up a 
little ; the complexion is lively 5 the cheeks and. lips 
are red. 

8. Laughter, which is produced by joy mixed with 
furprife, makes the eye brows rife towards the middle 
of the eye, and bend towards the fides of the nofe ; 
the eyes are almoft fhut, and fometimes appear wet, 
or filed tears, which make no alteration in the face ; 
the mouth half open, fhows the teeth ; the comers of 
the mouth drawn back, caufe a wrinkle in the cheeks, 
which appear fo fwelled as to hide the eyes in fome 


meafure ; the noftrils are open, and all the face is oi a P-fliona-^ 
red colour. 

9. Acute pain makes the eye-brows approach one 
another and rife towards the middle ; the eve-ball is 
hid under the eye-brows ; the noftrils rife and make 
a wrinkle in the cheeks 5 the mouth half opens and 
draws back: all the parts of the face are agitated in 
proportion to the violence of the pain. 

10. Simple bodily pain produces proportionally the 
fame motions as the laft, but not fo ftrong : The eye¬ 
brows do not approach and rife fo much ; the eye-ball 
appears fixed on fome objeCt; the noftrils rife, but 
the wrinkles in the cheeks are lefs perceivable ; the lips 
are further afunder towards the middle, and the mouth 
is half open. 

11. The dejeCtion that is produced by fadnefs makes 
the eye brows rile towards the middle of the iorehead 
more than towards the cheeks; the eye-ball appears 
full of perturbation; the white of the eye is yellow; 
the eye-lids are drawn down, and a little fwelled ; all 
about the eyes is livid ; the noftrils are drawn down¬ 
ward ; the mouth is half open, and the comers are 
drawn down; the head carelefsly leaning on one of 
the fhoulders; the face is of a lead, colour ; the lips 
pale. 

12. The alterations that weeping occafions are ftrong- 
ly marked; The eye brows fink down towards the 
middle of the forehead; the eyes are almoft clofed, 
wet, and drawn down towards the cheeks; the no¬ 
ftrils fwelled ; the mufcles and veins of the forehead 
appear; the mouth is (hut, and the fides of it are 
drawn down, making wrinkles on the cheeks; the un¬ 
der lip puftied out, preffes the upper one; all the face 
is wrinkled and contracted; its colour is red, efpe¬ 
cially about the eye brows, the eyes, the nofe, and the 
cheeks. 

13. The lively attention to the misfortunes of ano¬ 
ther, which is called companion, caufes the eye-brows 
to fink towards the middle of the forehead ; the eye¬ 
ball to be fixed upon the objeCt; the fides of the nof¬ 
trils next the nofe to be a little elevated, making 
wrinkles in the cheeks ; the mouth to be open; the 
upper lip to be lifted up and thruft forwards; the 
mufcles and all the parts of the face finking down and 
turning towards the objeCt which excites.the paffion. 

14. The motions of j,corn are lively and ftrong : The 
forehead is wrinkled ; the eye-brow is knit; the fide 
of it next the nofe finks down, and the other fide rifes 
very much ; the eye is open, and the eye-ball is 
in the middle ; the noftrils rife, and draw towards the 
eyes, and make wrinkles in the cheeks; the mouth 
fiiuts, its fides finking down, and the under lip is 
pufhed out beyond the upper one. 

15. An. object defpifed fometimes caufes horror, 
and then the eye-brow knits, and finks a great deal 
more. The eye-ball, placed at the bottom of the eye, 
is half covered by the lower eye lid ; the mouth is. 
half open, but clofer in the middle than the fides, 
which.being drawn back,makes wrinkles in the cheeks; 
the face grows pale, and the eyes become livid ; the 
mufiles and the veins are marked. - 

16. The violence of terror or fright alters alLthe 
parts of the face : the eyebrow rifes. in the middle; 

its 
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Pa (lions its mufcles are marked, (welled, preffed one again ft 
il, the other, and funk towards the nofe, which draws up 
rar ‘ jve: as well as the noftrils ; the eyes are very open; the 
' upper eye-lid is hid under the eye brow; the white of 
the eye is encompafled with red ; the eye ball fixes to* 
ward the lower part of the eye; the lower part of the 
eye lid fwells and becomes livid ; the mufcles of tlie 
nofe and cheeks fwell, and thefe laft terminate.-in a 
point toward tjie fides of the noftrils ; the mouth 
is very - open, and its corners very apparent ; the 
mufcles and -veins of the neck ftretched ! the hair 
(lands on end ; the colour of the face, that is, the end 
-of the nofe, the lips, the ears, and round the eyes, is 
pale and livid : and all ought to be ftrongly marked. 

17. The effects of anger (how its nature. The eyes 
become red and inflamed ; the eye-ball is (taring and 
fparkling ; the eye brows are fometimes elevated and 
fometimes funk down equally; the forehead is very 
much wrinkled, with wrinkles between the eyes ; the 
noftrils are open and enlarged ; the lips preffing again ft 
-one another, the under one rifing over the upper one 
leaves the corners of the mouth a little open, making 
a ctuel and difdainful grin. 

18. Hatred or jealoufy wrinkles the forehead; the 
eye-brows are funk down and knit; the eye-ball is 
-half hid under the eye-brows, which turn towards the 
objeft ; it (hould appear full of fire, as well as the white 
.of the eye and.the eye-lid ; the noftrils are pale, open, 
-more marked than ordinary, and drawn backward fo 
as to make wrinkles in the cheeks ; the mouth is fo 
(hut as to (how the teeth are clofed: the corners of 
the mouth are drawn back and very much funk; the 
-mufcles of the jaw appear funk;-the colour of the 
■face is partly inflamed and partly yellowiffi; the lips 
pale or livid. 

19. As defpair ^extreme, its motions are fo likewife ; 
the forehead wrinkles from the top to the bottom; 
the eye-brows bend down over the eyes, and prefs one 
-another on the fides of the nofe ; the eye feems to be 
-on fire, and full of blood ; the eye ball is difturbed, 
hid under the eye-brow, fparkling and unfixed ; the 
eye-lid is fwelled fid livid; the noftrils are,large, 
open, and lifted up; the end of the nofe finks down ; 
-the mufcles, tendons, and veins are fwelled and ftretch- 

ed ; the upper part of the cheeks is large, marked, and 
narrow towards the jaw ; the mouth drawn backwards 
; is more open at the fides than in the middle ; the lower 
lip is large and turned out; they gnafh their teeth; 
they foam ; they bite their lips, which are pale; as is 
the reft of the face ; the hair is ftrait and (lands on end. 

Passion- Flower. See Passiflora. 

Passion- Week, the week immediately preceding the 
feftival of Eafter; fo called, becaufe in that week 
, our Saviour’s paffion and death happened. The 
Thurfday of this week is called Maunday Thurfday; 
. the Friday, Good Friday ; and the Saturday, the Great 
Sa'baih. 

PASSIVE, in general, denotes fome thing that fuf- 
fers the addon of another, called an agent or ad'rve 
power. In grammar, the verb or word that expreffes 
this paflion is termed a paffive verb : .which in the 
learned languages, has a peculiar termination; as 
amor doceor, See. in Latin: that is an r is added to 
the adtives amo doceo ; and, in the Greek, the inflec¬ 
tion is made by changing « into 0/mm ; as wen 0 iwro- 
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gmt) See. But, in the modern languages;* the paffive Biffiva. 
inflexion is performed by means of auxiliary verbs, v 
joined to the participle of the pad tenfe; as, “ I am 
praifed in Latin laudor, and in Greek tnmnyj.m ; or, 

“ 1 am laved,” in Latin amor, and in Greek ^cxso^sj. 

Thus it appears, that the auxiliary verb am, ferves to 
form the paffives of Englifh verbs ; and the fame holds 
of the French ; as, fe fuis loue, “ I am,praifed; j’ai 
etc lone, “ I have been praifed,” See, See Grammar. 

. Pass in: Ts Ic, in Scots law. See Law, Part III. 
N°clxxx. 30. 

Passive Obedience, a political doctrine which has 
Been much mifreprefented, and is of courfe, very ob¬ 
noxious to the friends of freedom-. Some nonjurors, 
in the end of the laft and in the beginning of-the 
paffing century, imagining that monarchy is the only 
lawful form cf government, and that hereditary mo¬ 
narchy is the only lawful fpecies of that government, 
have coupled with paffive obedience the rid>culous no r 
lion of a divine, hereditary,-indefeafible right of cer¬ 
tain families to govern with defpotic fway all other 
families of the fame nation. The abfurdity of this no¬ 
tion needs not to be dwelt upon ; but it may not be im- 
proper to obferve, that it has nothing to do with paf¬ 
five obedience. 

As taught by the ableft reafoners, who think that 
they are fupported by holy feripture, paffive obedience 
is as much a duty under republican as under mo- 
narchial governments; and it means no more, but that 
private individuals are bound by the mod folemn mo¬ 
ral ties not to refill the fupreme power wherefoever 
placed in any nation, The fupreme power ean only 
be the legiflature ; and no man or body of men, who 
have not the power of enafting'and abrogating laws 
-can, on this principle, claim paffive obedience from any 
fubjech Whether the principle be well or ill found¬ 
ed, the abfurdity which commonly attaches to the 
phrafe paffive obedience, originates from the miftaken 
Joyalty of the adherents of the houfe -of Stuart, 
who to aggravate the illegality of the revolution, were 
wont to reprefent James' II. as fupreme over both 
houfes of parliament and of courfe over all law. That 
fuch reveries were loolifh, we need no other evidence 
than the ftatue-book, which (hows, that in the office 
of legiflation, the king, lords, and commons, are co¬ 
ordinate ; and that when any one of thefe powers ffiall 
take upon itfelf to counteract the other two, the duty 
of paffive obedience will dot oblige the fubject to iupport 
the legiflature. That refiftance to the legiflature, if 
lawful on any oecafion, can be fo only to oppofe the' 
mod violent tyranny, has been down by Mr Hume 
with great cogency of argument, and is indeed a pro- 
pofition felf evident. That it can never be lawful on 
any oecafion, Bifhop Berkeley endeavoured to prove by 
a chain of reafoning which it would be difficult to 
'break. We entef not into the controverfy, but re¬ 
fer our readers to Hume’ r E/ays and Berkeley’s Paffive 
obedience and Nonreftjlance, or, as it was intitled by a late 
editor, the Meafure of Submijfion to civil Government. 

We (hall only obferve, that there is a great difference 
between a&ive and paffive obedience ; and that many 
who eonfider themfelves as bound on no account what¬ 
ever to rejijl the fupreme power, would fiiffer death 
-rather than do an immoral aflicn in obedience to any 
law of earthly origin. 

»> Passive 
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Passive Prayer, among the myjl'-.c. di-vhte;, ii a total was to be ufjil: and whoever ihoitld eat any, was l’altovei, 
fufpenfion or ligature of the intelledlual faculties; in threatened to be cut off firm his people. With regard ^ 
virtue whereof, the foul remains of itlllf, and as to its to the ceremonies which are obl'crved in 1 elation to the 
own power, impotent with regard to the producing of bread, lee the article Bread, p. 53 1. col. 2. 
any effedb. The paflive date, according to Eenelon, They kept the fird and lull day of the fead, v'.". fo 
is only pa (Five in the fame fenfe as contemplation is, as that it was allowed to drefs viefuds, wlr’ch was 
i. e. it does not exclude peaceable, difintereded adts, but foibidden on the Sabbath-day. The olfigation of 
only unquiet ones, or fuch as tend to our own intereft. keeping the pa (level was fo ftridt, that v. hoe rer ilnuld 
In the palllve date, the foul has not properly any adli- negledl to do it, was condemned to deatli, (Numb. ix. 
vity, any fenfation, of its own ; it is a mere infinite 13.) But thofe who had any lawful impediment, as 
flexibility of the foul, to which the fe.bled impulfe of a journey, ficknefs, or any uncleann :1", voluntary or 
grace gives motion. involuntary ; for example, thofe that had been prelent 

PASSOVER, a folemn fedival of the Jews, indi- at a funeral, or by any other accident had been defiled, 
tuted in commemoration of their coming out of E- weie to defer the celebration of the pullover till the 
gypt, becaufe the night before their departure, the fecond month of die ecclefiadical year, or to the f mr- 
dedroying angel, who put to death the fird-born of teenih day of the month Jiar, which anfwcrs to Ap::l 
the Egyptians, palfed over the houfes of the Hebrews and May. It was thus the Lord ordered Mods, upon 
without entering therein, becaufe they were marked the occafien of the inquiry of Line Ifr.iclites, who 
with the blood of the lamb which was killed the had been obliged to pay their lad offices to fonts of 
evening before, and which for this reafon was called their relations, and who being thus polluted, Were not 
the pajchal lamb. This fead was called pafeha by the capable of partaking of the pafchal facrifice, (2 Ciir. 
old Greeks and Romans ;not we prAurne from 7 ra<r- x u xxx. 1, 2,Sec,) The modern Jews obferve in general the 
“ I fuffer,” as Chryfoftom, Irenseus, and Tertullian, fame ceremonies that were pradiifed by their ancedors, 
fuppofe, but from the Hebrew word pefaph, pqffage, in the celebration of the pullover. On the fourteenth 
leap. The following is what God ordained concern- of Nifan, the fird-born fad in memory of God’s fruit¬ 
ing the paffover of the Jews, (Exod. xii.) The ing the fird-born of the Eyptians. The morning 
month of the coming forth from Egypt was looked prayers are the fame with thofe faid on other fefti- 
upon from this time to be the fird month of the fa- vals. They take the roll of the pentatench cut ofih; 
cred or ecclefiadical year, and the fourteenth day of ched, and read it as far as the end of the twelfth chap- 
this month, between the two vefpers, that is, between ter of Exodus, and what is contained in the eighteenth 
the fun’s decline and his fetting: or rather, according chapter of Numbers, relating to the paffover. The 
to our manner of reckoning, between two o’clock in mdtron of the family thenfpreads a table, and fetson 
the afternoon and fix o’clock in the evening, at the it two unleavened cakes, and two pieces of the lamb, 
equinox, they were to kill the pafchal lamb, and to ab- a fhoulder boiled and another roaded, to put them in 
bain from leavened bread. The day following being mind that God delivered them with a dretched out 
the fifteenth, counting from fix o’clock of the fore- arm. To this they add fome fmall fidies, becaufe 
going evening, which concluded the fourtenth, was of the leviathan; a hard egg, becaufe of the viz.; 
the grand feali of the paffover, which continued feven fome meal, becaufe of the behemoth, (thefe three ani- 
days. But it was only the fird and the feventh day that mals being appointed for the fead of the eledt in the 
were folemn. The lamb that was killed ought to be other life); and peas and nuts for the children to pro- 
without any defedl, a male, and yeaned that year. If voke their curiofity to afk the reafon of this cere- 
no lamb could be found, they might take a kid. mony. They likewife ufe a kind of muhard, which 
They killed a lamb or a kid in every, family ; and if has the appearance of mortar, to reprefent their ma- 
fhe number of thofe that lived in the houfe was not king bricks in Egypt. The father of the family fits 
fufficient to eat a lamb, they might join two houfes down with his children and flaves, becaufe on this day 
together. With the blood of the pafchal lamb they all are free. Being fet down, he takes bitter herbs, 
fprinkled the door-pods and lintel of every houfe, and dips them in the muhard, then eats them, and 
that the dedroying angel, at the fight of the blood, diftributes to the red. Then they eat of the lamb, 
might pafs over them, and fave the Hebrew chil- the hidory and inditution of which is at that time rz- 
dren. They were to eat the lamb the fame night that cited by the mader of the family. The whole repaft 
followed the facrifice; they eat it roaded, with un- is attended with hymns and prayers. They pray for 
leavened bread, and a fallad of wild lettuce. The the prince under whofe dominion they live, according 
Hebrew fays literally, with bitter things, as fuppofe to the advice of Jeremiah (xxix. 7.), “ Seek the peace 
muhard, or any thing of this nature to give a relifli. of the city whither I have caufed you to be carried 
It was forbid to eat any part of it raw, or boiled in away captives, and pray unto the Lord for'it: for in 
•water, ner were they to break a bone, (Exod. xii. 46. the peace thereof (hall ye have peace.” Seethe article 
Numb. ix. 12. John xix. 36.) ; and if any thing re- Feast, &c. The fame things are put in pradtice the 
mained to the day following, it was thrown into the two following days ; and the fedival is concluded by 
fire. They that eat it were to be in the podure of the ceremony habdala or diftindtion. This ceremony 
travellers, having their reins girt, their fhoes on their is performed at the doling of the Sabbath-day, at 
feet, their haves in their hands, and eating in a hurry, which time the mader of the houfe pronounces cer- 
But this lad part of the ceremony was but little ob- tain benedidtions, accompanied with certain form.di- 
_ ferved, at lead it was of no obligation, but only upon ties, requeding that every thing may fucceed well the 
that night they came forth out of Egypt. For the week following. After going out of the fynagogue, 
whole eight days of the paffover no leavened bread they then eat leavened bread for the lad time. (Leo of 
VoL.XrV". C Modena, 
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PaiTover, Modena, p, iii. c. 3. and the Rabbins.) While the 

l’lfiport. v.-as (landing, they brought their lambs thither, 

'' * and facrificed them, offering the bltod to the pried, 

who poured it out at the foot of the altar. The paf- 
ibver was typically predidtive of Chrift our chriftian 
paffover, (1 Cor. v. 7.). As the deffroying. angel pad¬ 
ded over the houfes marked with the blood of the paf- 
chal lamb, fo the wrath of God paffes over them vhofe 
fouls are fprinkled with the blood of Chrid. The 
pafchal lamb was killed before Ifrael was delivered, fo 
it was necedary Chrid (hould differ before we could be 
redeemed. It was killed before Mcfes’s law or Aa¬ 
rons’* facrifices were enjoined, to (how that deliverance 
co ir.es to mankind by none of them: but only the 
true paffover, that lamb of God dain from the foun¬ 
dation of the world, (Horn. iii. 25. Heb. ix. 14.) It 
was killed the Brd month of the year, which pre¬ 
figured that Chrid (hould differ death in this month, 
(John xviii. 28.). It was killed in the evening, (Exod. 
jxii, 6.) So Chrid differed in the lad days, and at 
this time of the day, (Matt, xxvii. 46. Heb. i. 2.) 
At even alfo the fun fets, which (hows that it was the 
Sun of Righteoufnefs who was to differ and die, and 
that at his padion univerfal darknefs (hould be upon 
the whole earth, (Luke xxiii. 44.) The paffover was 
roaded with (ire, to denote the (harp and dreadful 
pains which Chrid (hould differ, not only from men, 
but from God alfo. It was to be eaten with bitter 
herbs, not only to put then in remembrance of their 
bitter bondage in Egypt, but alio to typify our morti¬ 
fication to bn,, and readinefs to undergo afflidtions for 
Chrid, (Col.i. 24.) Many erroneoudy imagine, that 
the paffover was indi Luted in memory of the Lraelites 
pafllng the Red Sea; though it is ce: tain the fead 
was held, and had it, name, before the Ifraelites took 
a dep of their way out of Egypt, and confequently 
feveral days before their palling the Red Sea. Ba- 
hdes the paffover ce’ebrated on the fourteenth of the 
fird month, there was a feccnd paffover held on the 
fourteenth of the fficonJ month after the equinox, in- 
iiituted by God in favour of travellers and fick per¬ 
sons who could not attend at the fird, nor be. at Je- 
rufalem on that day. The Greeks, and even fome of 
the catholic dodtors, from the thirteenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth chapters, of St John, take occadon 
to conclude, that Jefus anticipated the day marked 
lor the paffover in the law ; but the authority of three 
evanpelids feems to evince the contrary. See Whit¬ 
by’s Differtaticn on this fubjeft, in an appendix to 
the fourteenth chapter of St Mark. F. Lamy fup- 
pofes, that our Lord did not attend at the pafiover the 
lad year of his life ; which fentiment has drawn upon 
him abundance of oppofers. F. Hardouin afferts, that 
the Galileans celebrated the paffover cn one day, and 
the Jews'on another. 

PASSPORT, or Pass, a licence or writing ob¬ 
tained from a prince or governor, granting permiffion 
and a fafe ccndudt to pafs through his territories with¬ 
out moledation : Alfo a permiffion granted by any 
date to navigate in feme particular fea, without hin- 
derance or moledation from it. It contains the name 
of the veffel, and that of the mader, together w ith 
her tonnage and the number of he crew, certifying 
that (he belongs to the fubjecls of a particular date, 
and requiring all ptiffins at peace with that date to 


differ her to proceed on her voyage without interrup- Paffport 
tion. ^ II 

The violation of fafe-condudis or poffports exprefsly ... 1 a ^ c ‘ 
granted by the date or by its ambaffadors to the fub- 
jedis ot a foreign power in time of mutual war, or 
committing adts of hodility againd fuch as are in ami¬ 
ty, league or truce with us, who are here under a ge¬ 
neral implied fafe conduct, are breaches of the public 
faith, without which there can be no intercourfe or 
commerce between one nation and another ; and fuch 
offences may according to the writers upon the law of 
nations, be a proper ground of a national war. And 
it is enadted by the datute 31 Hen. VI. cap. 4. dill 
in force, that if any of the king’s fubjefts attempt or 
offend upon the fea, or in any port within the king’s 
obeyfance, or againd any dranger in amity, league, or 
truce, or under dife-condudt, and efpecially by at¬ 
tacking his perfon, or fpoiiing him, or robbing him of 
his goods; the lord chancellor, with any of the ju- 
dices of either the king’ s-bench or common-pleas, may 
caufe full reditution and amends to be made to die 
party injured. Palquier lays, that pajfport was introdu¬ 
ced for pajjfepar-tout. Balzac mentions a very honoura¬ 
ble paffport given by an emperor to a pliilofopher in 
thele terms : “ If there be any one < n land or fea hardy 
enough to moled Potamon, let him confider whether 
he be drong enough to wage war with Ccefar.” 

Passport is ufed likewife fur a licence granted by 
a prince for the importing or exporting merchandizes, 
moveables, &c. without payin ', the duties. Merchants 
procure fuch paffports for certain kinds of commodi¬ 
ties : and they ire always g : ven to ambaffidors and 
miniders for their bag ,-age, equipage, &c. 

Passport is aid. a licence obtiined for the import¬ 
ing or exporting of merchandizes deemed contraband, 
and declared fuch by tariffs, &c. as gold, (liver, pre¬ 
cious dones, ammunition of war, hories, corn, wool, 

&c. upon paying duties. 

PASSUS, among the Romans, a mea.'ure of length, 
being about four feet ten inches, or the thoufandth 
part of a Roman mile. The word properly dgnifiss, 
the fpaee betwixt the feet of a man walking at an 
ordinary rate. See Measure. 

PASTE, in cookery, a foft compofition of flour, 
wrought up with proper fluids, as water, milk, or the 
like, to ferve for cafes or coflins, therein to bake meats, 
fruits, &c. It is thebafis or foundation ofpyes, tarts, 
patties, padies, and other works of padry. it is alfo 
ufed in confedtionary, &c. for a preparation of fome 
fruit made by beating the pulp thereof with fome fluid 
i r other admixture, into a foft pappy confidence, 
fpreading it into a difh, and drying it with fugar, till 
it becomes as pliable as an ordinary pade. It is ufed 
occador.ally alfo for making the cruds and bottoms of 
pyes, &c. Thus, with proper admixtures, are made 
almond pades, apple pades, apricot pades, cherry* 
currant, lemon, plum, peach, and pear pades. 

Paste is likewife ufed for a preparation o( wheaten 
flour, boiled up and incorporated with water ; ufed by 
various artificers,as upholderers.faddlers,bookbinders, 

&c. indead of glue or fize, to faden or cement their 
cloths, leathers, papers, &c. When pade is ufed by 
bookbinders, or for paper hangings to rooms, they mix ; 
a fourth, fifth, or fixth, of the weight of the flour of 
powdered refin • and where i: i: wanted dill more te- 
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nacious, gum arable or any kind of fize may be added. 
P,ifte may be preserved, by diffolviug a litt'e fublimate, 
in the proportion of a dram to a quart, in the water 
employed fur making it, which will prevent not only 
rats and mice, but any other kind of vermin and in¬ 
fers, from preying upon it. 

Pastes, in the glals trade, or the imitation or coun¬ 
terfeiting of gems in glafs, fee Gem, p. 603. 

PASTEI 30 ARD, a kind of thick paper, formed 
of feveral Angle fhcets pafted one upon another. The 
chief ufe cf pafteboard is for binding books, making 
letter-cafes, &c. See Paper. 

PASTERN of a Horse, in the manege, is the di- 
Rance betwixt the joint next the foot and the coronet 
of the hoof. This part ihould be ihort, efpecially in 
middle-fized horfes; becaufe long pafterns are weak, 
and cannot fo well endure travelling. 

P.istfrv Jt.int, the joint n:xt ahorfe’s foot. 

PASTIL, or Pastel, among painters, a kind of 
pafte made of different colours ground up with gum- 
water, in order to make Crayons. 

Pastil, in pharmacy, is a dry compofitl noffweet- 
fmelling refins, aromatic woods, &c. ibmetimes burnt 
to clear and feent the air of a chamber. 

PASTIME, a ip Tt, amufement, or diversion. Pa¬ 
ftimes of fome kind feem to be abfolutely neceffary, 
and to none more than to the man cf ftudy ; for the 
mod vigorous mind cannot bear to be always bent. 
Conftant application to one purfuit, if it deeply engage 
the attention, is apt to unhinge the mind, and to ge¬ 
nerate madnefs: of which the Don Quixote of Cer¬ 
vantes, and the aftronomer of Johnfon, are two ad- 
mi'ably conceived inftances. But though paftime is 
neceffary to relieve the mind, it indicates great frivo¬ 
lity when made the bufmefs of life ; and yet the rich 
and the great, who are not obliged to labour for the 
means of fubfiftence, too often rove from paftime to 
paftime with as conftar.t afliduity as the mechanic toils 
for his family, or as the philofopher devotes himfelf 
to the cultivation of fcience. When thofe paftimes 
tend to give elafticity to the mind or ftrength to the 
body, fuch conduit is not only allowable, but praife- 
worthy ; but when they produce eifedfs the reverfe of 
thefe, it is both hurtful and criminal. The gaming¬ 
table, the mafquerade, the midnight affembly of any 
fort, muft of neceflity enfeeble both the body and the 
mind ; and yet fuch are the fafhionable amufements of 
the prefent day, to which many a belle and many a 
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beau fieri fice their beauty, their health, their quiet, Partim 
and their virtue. v —>•<— 

Far diffluent were the paftimes of our wifer ancef- 
tors : Remote from vice and effeminacy, they were 
innocent, manly, and generous exercifes. From the 
ancient records of this country, it appears that the 
fports, amufements, pleafurcs, and recreations, of our 
anceftrs, as deferibed By Fit/. Stephen (a), added 
ftrength undag-lity to the wheels of ftate mechanifm, 
while they bad a direii tendency towards utility. For 
moft of thofe ancient recreations are refolvable into tin; 
public defence of the ftate againft the attacks of a fo¬ 
reign enemy. The play at ball derived from the Ro¬ 
mans, is firft introduced by this author as the common 
exercife of every fchool boy. The performance was in 
a field, where the reftrt of the moft fubftantial and 
confiderable citizens, to give encouragement and coun¬ 
tenance to this feat of agility, was fplendid and nume¬ 
rous. The intention of this amufement at this period 
of time was to make the juvenile race aflive, nimble, 
and vigorous ; which qualities were requifite whenever 
their aififtance fbould be wanted in the protedlion of 
their country. The next fpecies of paftime indeed 
does not feem to have this tendency ; but it was only, 
as it feems, an annual cuftcm ; This was cock fighting. 

The author tells us, that in the afternoon of Shrove- 
Tueiday, on which day this cuftom prevailed, they 
concluded the day in throwing the ball: which feems 
to infinuate, that the cock fighting was merely in con¬ 
formity to ancient ufage, and limited only to part of 
the day, to make way for a more laudible perform¬ 
ance. We may reafonably fuppofe, although this au¬ 
thor is entirely filent upon this head, that while cock- 
fighting was going on, cock-throwing was the fport 
of the loweft clafs of people, who could not afford the 
expence of die former ( r ). Another fpecies of manly 
exercife was truly martial, and intended to qualify 
the adventures for martial difeipline. It is related by 
Fitz-Stephen thus : “ Every Friday in Lent, a com¬ 
pany of young men comes into the field on horfeback, 
attended and conduced by the beft horlemen : then 
march forth the fons of the citizens, and othei young 
men, with difarmed lances and fhields ; and there 
pra&ife feats of war. Many courtiers likewife, when 
the king is near the fpor, and attendants upon noble¬ 
men, do repair to thefe exercifes , and while the hope 
of vidiory does inflame their minds, thew fliow by good 
proof how ferviceable they would be in martial affairs.” 

C 2 This 


(a) Otherwife called William Stephanides, a monk of Canterbury, who lived in the reign of King Stephen, 
to the time of Richard I. He wrote a Latin treatife, in which he gives an account of the feveral paftimes 
which were countenanced in his time, Bale in his writings draws a pleafing portrait of him. He is likewife 
fketched in ftrong and forcible outlines of praife and commendation by Leland. Bale fays thus of him: 
“ The time which other people ufually mifemployed in an idle and frivolous manner, he confecrated to in¬ 
quiries which tended to increafe the fame and dignity of his country: in doing wh’ch he was not unworthy 
of being compared to' Plato ; for, like him, he made the ftudy of men and, heaven his conftant exer- 
cife.” 

(b) There were places fet apart for the battles of thefe animals, as at this day, where no one was admitted 
without money. Thefe places, commonly called pits, were fchcols, as at this d-iy, in which people were 
inftrufted in the doftrines of chance, lofs and gain, betting and wagers, and particularly in the liberal art 
of laying two to one. Cock-throwing has been laudably abolilheJ ; for it was a fpecies of cruelty towards an 
innocent and ufeful animal; and fuch cruelty as would have kindled companion in the heart of the saakeft 
barbarian. 
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Paftin.f. This evidently is of Roman deferent, and immediately 
‘ - 1 brings to our recollection the Ludus Troj/e, fuppofed to 

be the invention, as it was the common exercife, of 
Afcanius. The common people, in this age of maf- 
culine manners, made every amufement where ftrength 
was exerted the fubjeCt-matter of inftruCtion and im¬ 
provement : ir.ftmcled to exert their bodily ftrength in 
the maintenance of their country’s rights ; and their 
minds improved, by fuch exertion, into every 1 manly 
and generous principle. 

In the vacant intervals of induftry and labour, com¬ 
monly called the holy-days, indolence and inactivity, 
which at this day mark this portion of time, were 
found only in thofe whofe lives were diftempered with 
age or infirmity. The view which Ficz-Stephen gives 
us of the Eafter-holydays is animated, “ In Rafter- 
holy days they fight ba'tles upon the water' A fhield 
is hanged upon a pole, fixed in the middle of the 
ftream. A boat is prepared without oars, to be borne 
along by the violence of the water; and in the fore¬ 
part thereof flandeth a young man, ready to give 
charge upon the fhield with his lance. If fo be 
that he break his lance againft the fhield, and doth 
not fall, he is thought to have performed a worthy 
deed. If without breaking his lance he runs ftrong- 
ly againft the fhield, down he falleth into the water ; 
for the boat is violently forced with the tide : but on 
each fide of the fhield ride two boats, furnifhed with 
young men, who recover him who falleth as foon as they 
may. In the holydays all the fummer the youths are 
exercifed in leaping, dancing, fhooting, Wreftling, caft- 
ing the ftone* and praCtifing their fhields; and the 
maidens trip with their timbrels, and dance as long as 
they can well fee. In winter, every holyday before 
dinner, the boars prepared for brawn are fet to fight, 
or elfe bulls or bears are baited.” 

Thefe were the 'laudable purfuits to which leifure 
was devoted by our forefathers, fo far back as the year 
1130. Their immediate fucceffors bfeathed the fame 
generous fpirit. In the year 1222, the 6th year of 
Henry III. we find, that certain mailers in exercifes of 
this kind made a public profeffion of their inftruCtions 
and difeipline, which they imparted to thofe who were 


deflrous of attaining excellence and viftory in thefe Paftitne. 
honourable atchievements. Ab. ut this period, the * ' 

perfons of better rank and family introduced the play 
of Tennis (c); and ereCted courts or oblong edifices 
for the performance of the exercife. 

About the year 1253, in the 38th year of Hen¬ 
ry III. the Quintan was a fport m ich in fafhion in al- 
moft every part of the kingdom. This contrivance 
confided of an upright poll; firmly fixed in the ground, 
upon the top of which was a crofs piece of wood, 
moveable upon a fpindle ; one end of which was broad 
like the flat part of an halberd, while at the other end 
Was hung a bag of fand. The exercife was perform¬ 
ed on horfeback. The mafterly performance was, 
when, upon the broad part being flruck with a lance, 
which fometimes broke it, the affailart rode fwiftly 
on, fo as to avoid being ftruck on the back by the bag 
of fand, which turned round inftantly upon the ftroke 
given with a very fwift motion. He who executed 
this feat in the mod dexterous manner was declared 
victor, and the prize to which he became intitled was 
a peacock.* But if upon the aim taken, the contender 
'fnifearried in ftriking at the broadiice, his impotency 
of fkill became the ridicule and cont.mpt of the fpec- 
tatbrs. 

Dr Plott, in his Natural HiftOry of Oxfordfhire, 
tells us, that this paftime was in practice in his time at 
Deddingtonin this county. “ They firft -{fays this au¬ 
thor) fixed a poft perpendicularly in the ground, and 
then placed a fmall piece of timber upon the top of it, 
fattened on a fpindle, with a board nailed to it on one 
end, and a bag of fand hanging at the other. Againft 
this board they anciently rode with fpears : now as I 
faw it at Deddington only with ftrong ftaves, which 
violently bringing about the bag of fand, if they make 
not good fpeed away, it ftrikes them in the neck or 
fhoulders, and fometimes perhaps ftrikes them down 
from their horfes ; the great defign of the fport being 
to try the agility both of man and horfe, and to break 
the board; which, whoever did, was accounted con¬ 
queror : for whom heretofore there was fome reward 
always appointed.” (r>) 

Matthew Paris, fpeaking of this manly diverfion, 

fays 


(c) The word Tennis feems to oWe its original to the French language : if fo, the game is of French pro¬ 
duction. Yet the word tenez will hardly be found to afford incontrovertible evidence upon this-fubjeCt. Fof 
the holding or keeping poffeffion of the ball is no part of the game, but rather a circumftance cafually at¬ 
tending it: fince, during the performance of it, the ball is in continual motion, fo there can be no tenez at this- 
juncture. Perhaps a place in France called Tennois (as there is a town which differs only in a letter, called 
Sennois, ill the diftriCt of Champagne) was the place where the balls were firft made, and the game firft in¬ 
troduced. 

(d) This was certainly an exercife deiived from a military inftitution of the Romans, though not inftru- 
mentally the fame. Whoever confiders the form and difpofition of the Roman camps, which were formed 
into a fquare figure, will find there Were four principal gates or paffages. Near the Quajhrimi, or Qtueftor’s 
apartment, was the Forum , or what is now called a futtling-houfe, and from being near the Quxftor’s ftation 
called Quajloriumforum. At this part was a fifth gate Quintana , where the foldiers were inftrudted in the 
difeipline of the Palaria, which was to aim at and ftrike their javelins againft an upright poft fixed in the 
ground, as a kind of prolufion to a real engagement with an enemy. By the frequent practice of this exercife, 
fometimes called exercitium adpalum by Roman writers, the foldiers at length acquired not only a dexterity and 
addrefs in the management of their arms, but a conftant and regular exaCtnefs in the direction of them. Titus 
Livius Palavintls, cap. 2. Pancirollus Rerum Memoral. lib. ii. tit. 21. Vulturius in Augvftanis Monumentis lib. iL 
p.237. 

Upon the irruption of the IJIri into the Roman camps, which they plundered, fays Livius, ad Quajlorvm forum -, 
quintanamque pervenerunl. 
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ruftime. fay', «■ The London youths made trial of their ftrength 

-*- on horfebrck, by running at the Quintan; in doing 

which, whoever excelled all the reft was rewarded with 
a peacock.” This fport is continued to this day in 
Wales ; and being in ule only up n marriages, .it may 
be confidered as a votive paltime, by which thefe he¬ 
roic fpirits feem to wilh, that the male iilue ot fuch 
marriage may be as ftrong, vigorous, and adiive, as 
thofe who are at that rime engaged in the celebration 
of this feftive exertion of manhood. Virtuous exer- 
cifes of this kind would be too rude and barbarous tor 
the attendants on pleafure in the prefent age. The 
hand would tremble at the weight of the javelin; and 
the heart would pant upon the apprehenlion of perfo- 
nal infecurity. While thefe exertions of triumphant 
prowefs continued, the fordid degeneracy of dilpofi- 
tion, the fupple bafenels of temper were unknown: 
for the love of ci ur.try, as the Roman orator has wife¬ 
ly obferved, inc'ud d oil other virtues. But if we guard 
the palace of ho- our, like the brazen caftie of Danae, 
with every poflible fecurity, importunate corruption 
will be ever waiting at the gate, to ieize tin opportuni¬ 
ty of intrufion. Thefe feats of honourable contefts were 
fucceeded by the gilded banner^ o; exi.ib.tmn, and ail 
tlie long train of dependents in tne miereit of indo¬ 
lence : for the writers ot thefe times iaiorm us, that 
the foft pleafures of the ftage forced the patfes to public 
favour in the year 1391, and li kewiie in the year 1409 ; 
fo that utility, which before flood on the right nand 
of pleafure, was now ordered to withdraw for a leaion. 
The drama, it feems, was attempted by a fet of ufe- 
lefs and infignificant perfons called panjh-c!erks; who, 
becaufe they had the knowledge of the alphabet, ig¬ 
norantly prefumed that this included every other fpe- 
cies of knowledge. The fubjettwas truly ferious, the 
creation of the world ; but the performance mull have 
been ludicrous. It was, however, honoured with the 
attendance of noble perfonages; and royalty itfelf 
deigned to caft a favourable eye upon it, for the king 
and queen were prefent. Thefe interludes lafted no 
longer than the time requifite lor the former confe¬ 
deracy of utility and pleafure to refume its powers ; 
as when the pliable bow by being too much bent is 
put out of fhape, and by its elafticity recovers its for¬ 
mer pofition. The lance, the fhield, the ball, and the 
equetlrian proceflion, came forward again, and put the 
dramatic ufurper to flight. After this period, thefe 
obje&s of generous pleafure feem to have had their au¬ 
dience of leave, and one general object, indeed nolefs 
manly than the former, to have filled their ftations, 
which was archery. This had a continuance to the 
reign of Charles I. for we find in many hofpitals found¬ 
ed in that reign, among the articles of benefadion re¬ 
corded upon their walls, this Angular provilion, artns 
for the- boys, which fignifted bows and arrows. 
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There are many places at this day, formerly refort- PafUme. 
ed to, for the practice of this noble art, diftinguifhed v 
by appellations which indicate their ancient ufage : 
fuch as Brentford Butts, Newington Butts, and many 
others of the like denomination. It appears from 33 
Hen. VIII. that by the intrufion of other pernicious 
games, archery had been for a long lime difufed; to 
revive which this liatute was made. It feems that the 
hows ot the belt kind were made of yew; and that 
this wood might be readily obtained for this purpofe, 
yew-trees were planted in churchyards. The fons of 
thole only who were perfons of fortune and faftiion, if 
under 17 years of age, were permitted to ufe fuch 
bows. The words of the ftatute are fingular, and ran 
thus: “ No perfon under feventeen years, except he, 
or his father or mother, have lands or tenements to 
the yearly value of ten pounds, or be worth in value 
or moveables the fum of forty marks fterling, lhall 
lhoot with any bow of yew, which lhall be bought for 
him, after the feaft of our Lady next coming, under 
the pain to lofe and forfeit fix Ihilings and eightpence.” 

Two obfervations arife here upon thefe words. One, 
that the yew-wood, not being fo common as other 
wood, might probably be foon f mnd deficient, as it 
was the bell wood for making bows, if not reftrained 
in the ule of it to particular ages and perfons, as 
young people wantonly deftroy what is put into their 
hands lor ufeful purpofes. The other obfervation is, 
that the age ot 17 is by this ftatute diftinguifhed as 
the age of diferetion, when young people are more at¬ 
tentive and confiderate in things of private concern ; 
an age in thefe times which few ever arrive at, and 
feme never. This ftatute makes provifion of other 
kinds of wood fur die common people in the follow¬ 
ing manner: “ To the intent that every perfon may 
have bows of mean price, be it ena&ed, that every 
bowyer lhall, for every bow that he maketh of yew, 
make four other bows, meet to ftioot with, of elm, 
wich, hafill, afli, or other wood apt for the fame, un¬ 
der pain to lofe and forfeit for every fuch bow fo lack¬ 
ing the fum of three {hillings and fourpence.” It 
feems there was a ipecies of yew at this time called 
elk, which wood was ltronger and more pliant than the 
common yew mentioned in this ftatute, and the price 
of it fixed. “ Moreover, no bowyer fhall fell or put 
to fale to any of the king’s fubjedis, any bow of yew 
of the tax called elk, above the price of three {hillings 
and fourpence, under the pain to forfeit twenty {hillings 
for every bow fold above the fame price.” 

From thefe leveral confiderations which occur in 
this ftatute, we can trace three relplendent qualities, 
courage, ftrength, and agility; which three united, 
infpired two more, generoiity and magnanimity. Up¬ 
on the decline of this and other polilhed (e) amufe- 
ments, a favage deformity of manners Iprung up, but 

fpangled 


( e ) How widely different the conceptions of politenefs at this day from what they were in the moft refined 
ages of Greece aftd Rome ! Thefe two dates agreed in fixing the ftandard of this accomplilhment upon the fitnefe 
and propriety of things. Modern nations bend to an arbitrary hnpoftnre of language and manners which 
enervate the mind. To define politenefs in its ancient and true fenfe, it is a manly exertion of condufl, founded 
Upon every noble and virtuous principle. Much of the politenefs of modern tones is an effeminate impotence 
'Of demeanor, founded .upon fallacy, eVafion, and every infidious artifice. There can he no fecurity, no kr.n- 

pinefs, 


2 
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Paftime. fpangl.d here and there with the oppofite clnradler 

-—v- of 1 izy opulence, which began now to erect her velvet 

tbmdard in defiance of chaite and regular manners. 

Towards the beginning of James I.’s.reign, military 
prowels feems to have founded a retreat (f). He, to 
gratify the importunity of the common people, and at 
the fame time to obviate his own fears upon a refufal, 
publilhed a book of fports, in which the people had 
been fome time before uiua'.ly indulged on Sunday 
evenings, but which had been lately prohibited. Taefe 
fports confided of dancing, finging, wretiling,, church 
•ales, and other profar.a i ns of that day. 

Charles, his fucceflor, wifely, in the very entrance 
of his reign, abolilhed thefe fports. The act of Charles 
Hates the feveral amufements in part; by w'hich we 
may conjeftare what was the remainder as Hated in 
the book of fports by James. It is necelfary to tran- 
feribe that part of the act relating to this hibjedt. 
“ Forafmuch as there is nothing more acceptable to 
■God, than the true and fincere worlhip of Him, and 
fervice according to His holy will, and that the holy 
keeping of the Lord’s day is a principal part of the 
fervice of God, which in many places of this lealm 
hath been, and now is, prophaned and neglefted by a 
difcrderly fort of people, in exercifing and frequenting 
bear-baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, at.d common- 
plays, and other unlawful exercifes and padimes, ne- 
glefting divine fervice both in their own parifhes and 
ellewhere: Be it enacted, that from and after forty days 
next after the end of this feflion of parliament, there 
ihall he no meetings, alfemblies, cr concourfe of peo¬ 
ple, out of their own parifhes, on the Lord’s day, within 
this realm of England, or any the dominions thereof, 
for any fports or pallimes whatfoever: nor any bear- 
baiting, bull-ba ting, interludes, common plays, or 
other unlawful exercifes or paflimes, ufed by any per- 
lon cr perfons within their own parifhes: and that 
every perf-.n and perfons offending in any of the faid 
premifes, fliall forfeit for every ofFence the fum of three 
lhillings and fourpence ; the fame to be employed and 
converted to the ufe of the poor of the pariih where 
inch ofFence fhall be committed.” All this was perhaps 
proper, and fhowed the didinguifhed piety of this un¬ 
fortunate monarch. But in this agebkewife-ended the 
manly fports of Britons, and nothing was introduced 
that could compenfate for the lofs. 

All thefe lufory arts, confidered as vehicles of plea- 
fure, from the variety of their inventions, reprefent 
pleafure as a fleeting phantom ; evincing at the fame 
time the {lability of happinefs as fpringing frofn inter¬ 
nal order. Even reflex adls, pregnant with future 
hopes of folace and focial recreation, have more true 
feelings in expectancy than thofe which arife from the 
objeCt in poiTeffion. Nay, pleafure is found frequent¬ 
ly in the imagination on 1 j : for Ixion’s difappoint- 
xnent frequently awaits us when we advance to em¬ 
brace this Juno of our defires. 
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Upon the whole, happinefs, the only thing of in- l’afiinae*. 
tiinlic value, mull arid in the heart, and be fomething 
more folii than what mere amufement can pollibly 
fupply. Amu.Clients or paflimes ought to be ccn- 
fidered only as neceifary relaxations from feverer and 
more ufeful employment; and in this point of view 
they may be fafely purfued ; but they become crimi¬ 
nal when they occupy the place of the bulinels of li e. 

PASTINACA, die Parsnep: a genus cf the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria c’.afs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order, UmbAUla. The fruit is an elliptical com- 
preifed plane: ttie petals .ire involuted and entire. 

There are only two fpecies f this genus; the princi¬ 
pal of which is the p-jln-ci f.it'iva, or garden parfnep : 
which is an exceeding nn; efculent root. It is to be 
propagated by fowing the leeds in February o*- hia.ch, 
in a rich mellow fell, w. ich mud be deep dug, that 
the roots may be able to run deep without hinderance. 

It is a common praCli .e to fow carrots at the fame 
time, upon the fame ground with the parfneps; and 
if the c.-rrots are defigned to be drawn young, there 
is no harm in it. The parih.ps, when they are grown 
up a lilt'e, mud be thinned to a f act didance, and 
carefully kept clear of weeds. They are fined tailed 
jud at the fe.if .n when the leaves are- decayed : and 
fuc'h as arc defirous to eat them in fpring lhould have 
them taken up in autumn and preferred in find. 

When the feeds are to be faved, fome very drong and 
fine plants lhould be left four feet didance; and to¬ 
wards the end of Augud, or in the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember, the feeds will be ripe ; they mud then be care¬ 
fully gathered, and dried on a coarfe cloth. They 
lhould always be fown the fpring following: for they 
do not keep well. 

Hints have been given and experiments made by 
agricultural focieties refpefting par.neps, in order 
to raife them for winter food to cattle. It has long 
been a cuflom in f me parts of Brittany, toTow pan- 
neps in the open field for the food of cattle; as we 
are informed by the fird volume of the Tranfaftions 
of a Society indituted in that province, for the en¬ 
couragement of the economical and commercial in- 
tereds of their country. “ It is of great importance 
(fay they) that parfneps fhould be univerfally culti- 
v ited ; becaufe they afford an excellent and wholefome 
food for all kinds cf cattle during the winter, and 
may be ufed to great advantage to fatten them. Our 
hogs have no other food in all that feaion, and our 
bullocks and oxen thrive well upon it. Our cows fed 
with parfneps give more milk than with any other win¬ 
ter fodder, and that milk yields better butter than the 
milk of cows nourilhed with any other fubdance. Our 
horfes fatten with tins food ; though fome pretend that 
it renders them lefs mettlefome, and hurts their legs 
and eyes. Cattle eat the.e roots raw at fird fliced 

lengthwife; 


pinefs, no profperitv, awaiting thofe who fawn to fafliions that difgrace humanity, and :>o manners which 
confift more of artificial affeffation than of manly freedom. 

(r) It hath been confidently aflerted by fome hidorians, that James was, during his while life, ftruck with 
terror upon the fight of a drawn fword ; which was the reafon of his great unwillii gnefs in bedowing the ho¬ 
nour of knighthood. For at this jundture, he had fuch a tremor upon him, that indead of laying the fword 
upon the flioulder of the perfon to be knighted, he frequently would be obferved a'.mod to thrud the point of 
it into the face of the party: which occafioned thofe about him to affift him in the direflioa of his hand. 
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Piiftophori lengthwife ; and when they begin not to relifh them, 
II they are cut in pieces, put into a large copper, preffed 
Pafture. { j own t i lerej an j boiled with only fo much water as 
fills up the chafms between them. They then eat them 
very greedily, and continue to like them.” See Pa- 
k ax and Opopanax. 

PASTOPHORI, among the ancients, were priefts 
wliofe office it was to carry the images, along with the 
llirines of the gods, at folemn feftivals, when they were 
to pray to them for rain, fair weather, or the like. The 
Greeks had a college of this order of priefts in Sylla’s 
time. The cells or apartments near the temples, w here 
the paftophori lived, were called pajlophoria. There 
w ere feveral lodging-rooms for the priefts of a fimilar 
kind in the temple of Jerufalem 

PASTORAL, in general, fomething that relates 
to fhepherds : hence we fay, paftoral life, manners, 
poetry, !kc. 

Blair's Paftoral life may be confidered in three different 

Lcfiures, views; either fuch as it now actually is; when the 
Vol. III. ^ ate 0 £ fbepherds is reduced to be a mean, fervile, and 
P ' laborious ftate ; when their employments are become 

difagreeable and their ideas grofs and low : or fuch 
as we may fuppofe it once to have been, in the more 
early and limply ages, when it was a life of eafe and 
abundance ; w hen the wealth of men confifted chiefly 
in flocks and herds, and die fhepherd, though unre¬ 
fined in his maners, w’as reipedtable in his ftate: or, 
laftly, fuch as it never was, and never can in reality 
be, when, to the eafe, innocence, and fimplicity of 
the early ages, we attempt to add the polifhed tafte, 
and cultivated manner.-, of modern times. Of thefe 
three ftates, the firft is too grofs and mean, the laft 
too refined and unnatural, to be made the ground-work 
of paftoral poetry. Either of thefe extremes is a 
rock upon which the poet will fplit if he approach too 
near it. We (hall be difgufted if he give us too much 
of the fervile employments and low ideas of a&ual 
peafants, as Theocritus is cenfured for having fome- 
times done ; and if, like fome of the French and Ita¬ 
lian writers of paftorals, he makes his fheplierds dif- 
cour. e as if they were courtiers and Ichol rs, he then 
retains the name only, but wants the fpirit of paftoral 
poetry. 

P^stor-'l Pcetry. See Poetry, Part II. Se<ft. IV. 

PASTRY, that branch of cookery which is chiefly 
taken up in making pies, pafties, cakes, &c. See Paste. 

Dr Cullen obferves, that pafte is very hard and in- 
digeftible without butter ; and even w'ith it, is apt to 
produce heart-bum and acefcency. Perhaps this is 
increafed by the burned butter, from a certain fenfibi- 
lity in the ftomach, which occafions all empyreumatic 
oils to be long retained, and fo turn rancefcent and 
acid. 

PASTURE, or P.,$;vre Land , is that referved for 
feeding cattle. 

Pafture land is of fuch advantage to hulbandry, that 
many prefer it even to corn-land, becaufe of the fmall 
hazard and labour that attends it; and as it lays the 
foundation for moft oi the profit that is expeffed rrom 
the arable land, becaufe of the manure afforded by 
the cattle which are fed up n it. Pafture ground is 
cf two forts; the one is meadow land, which is olten 
overflowed ; and the ether is upland, which lies high 


and dry. The firft of thefe will produce a much Pafture. 
greater quantity of hay than the latter, and will not v 
require manuring or dreffing fo often: but then the 
hay produced on the upland is much preferable to the 
other; as is alfo the meat which is fed in the upland 
more valued than that which is fatted in rich mea¬ 
dow’s ; though the latter will make the fatter and lar¬ 
ger cattle, as is feen by thofe which are brought from 
the low rich lands in Lincolnlhire. But w’heie people 
are nice in their meat, they will give a much larger 
price for fuch as hath been fed on the downs, or in 
Ihort upland pafture, than for the other wdiich i> 
much larger. Bebdes this, dry paftures have an ad¬ 
vantage over the meadow’s, that they may be fed all 
the winter, and am not fo fubjeft to poach in wet 
weather; nor will there be fo many bad weeds pro¬ 
duced ; which are great advantages, and do in a- 
great meafure recompenfe for the fmallnefs of the 
crop. 

We have already mentioned the advanges of mea¬ 
dow land, or fuch as is capable of being overflowed 
with water, and given directions for draining and im¬ 
proving low pafture land, under the article Meadow ; 
therefore ffiftli not repeat that here, but juft men¬ 
tion fome methods for improving of upland pafture. 

The firft improvement of upland pafture is, by fen¬ 
cing it, and dividing it into fmall fields of four, five, 
fix, eight, or ten, acres each, planting timber trees 
in the hedge-rows, which will fereen the grafs from 
the dry pinching winds of March, which will prevent 
the grafs from growing in large open lands ; fo that if 
April proves a dry month, the land produces very 
little hay ; whereas in the fheltered fields, the grafs 
will begin to grow’ early in march, and will cover the 
ground, and prevent the fun from parching the roots 
of the grafs, w hereby it will keep growing, fo as to 
afford a tolerable crop if the fpring fhould prove dry. 

But in fencing of land the inclofure muft not be 
made too fmall, efpecially when the hedge-rows are 
planted with trees ; becaufe, when the trees are advan¬ 
ced to a confiderable height, they will fpread over the 
land ; and where they are clofe, will render the grafs 
four; fo that inftead of being of an advantage, it will 
greatly injure the pafture. 

The next improvement of upland pafture is, to make 
the turf good, where, either from the badnefs of the 
foil, or for want of proper care, the grafs hath been 
deftroyed by rufhes, buffies, or mole hills., Where the 
furface of the land is clayey and cold, it may be im¬ 
proved by paring it off, and burning it ; but if it is an. 
hot Tandy land, then chalk, lime, marie or clay, are 
very proper manures to lay upon it; but this fhould be 
laid in pretty good quantities, otherwife it will be of 
litile fervice to the land. 

If the ground is overrun with bufhes- or rufhes, it 
w ill be of great advantage to tlse land to grub them 
up.towards the latter part of fuminer, and after they 
are dried to burn them and fpread the aihes over the 
ground juft befoie the autumnal rains ; at which time 
the furface of the land fhould be levelled, and fown 
with, grafs feed, which will come up in a Ihort time,, 
and make good grafs the following fpring. So alfo, 
when the land is full of mole hills, thefe fhould be pa¬ 
red off, and cither burnt for. the afhes, cr fpread im- 

mediately. 
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Pafture. mediately on the ground when they are pared off, ©b- 
~ ferving to fow the bare patches with grafs-feed juft as 
the autumnal rains begin. 

Where the land has been thus managed, it will be 
of great fervice to roll the turf in the months of Fe¬ 
bruary and March with an heavy wood roller ; always 
obferving to do i: iu moift weather, that the roller 
may make an impreffion ; this will render the furface 
level, and make it much eafier to mow the grafs than 
wh; n the ground lies in hills ; and will al.'o caufe the 
turf to thicken, fo as to have what the people ufually 
term a good lot lorn. The grafs like wife will be the fweet- 
er for this hufoandry, and it will be a great help to de¬ 
ftroy bad weeds. 

.Another improvettient of upland paftures is, the 
feeding of them; for where this is not praftifed, the 
land muff be manured at lead every third year ; and 
where a farmer hath much arable land in his poflef- 
fion, he will not care to part with his manure to the 
pafture. Therefore every farmer lhould endeavour to 
proportion his pafture to his arable land, efpecially 
where manure is fcarce, otherwife he will foon find 
his etror ; for the pafture is the foundation of all the 
profit which may arife from the arable land. 

Whenever the upland paftures are mended by ma¬ 
nure, there fhould be a regard had to the nature of the 
foil, and a proper fort of manure applied: as for in- 
ftance, all hot fandy land fliould have a cold manure ; 
neat’s dung and fwine’3 dung are very proper for fuch 
lands ; but for cold lands, horfe dung, alhes, and other 
warm manures, are proper. And when thefe are 
applied it fhould be done in autumn, before the rains 
have foaked the ground, and rendered it too foft to 
cart on; and it fhould be carefully fpread, breaking 
all the clods as fmall as poflible, and then harrowed 
with bufhes, to let it down to the roots of the grafs. 
When the manure is laid on at this feafon, the 
rains in winter will wafh down the falts, fo that the 
following fpring the grafs will receive the advantage 
of it. ■ 

There fhould alfo be great care taken to deftroy 
the weeds in the pafture every fpring and autumn: 
for, where this is not pradtifed, the weeds will ripen 
their feeds, which will fpread over the ground, and 
thereby fill it with fuch a crop of weeds as will foon 
overbearthe grafs and deftroy it; and it will be very 
difficult to root them out after they have gotten fuch 
poffeffion, efpecially ragwort, and fuch other weeds as 
have down adhering to their feeds. 

The grafs which is fown in thefe upland paftures fel- 
dom degenerates, if .the land is tolerably good: where¬ 
as the low meadows, which are overflowed in winter, 
in a few years turn to an harfhrufhy grafs, though the 
upland will continue a fine fweet grafs for many years 
without renewing. 

There is no part cf hufbandry of which the farmers 
are in general more ignorant than that of the pafture ; 
moft of them fuppofe, that when old pafture is plowed 
up, it can never be brought to have a good fward 
again [fo their common method of managing their land 
al ter ploughing, is to fow with their crop of barley fome 
grafs feeds as they call them ; that is, either the red 
clover, which they intend to Hand two years after the 
'~orn is taken off the ground, or rye-graft mixed with 
tieioil 5 but as all thefe are at moft but biennial plants, 


whole roots deeay foon after their feeds are perfected, Pafture. 
fo the ground, having- no crop upon it, is again plough- J 
ed for corn ; and this is the conftant round which the 
lands are employed in by the better fort offai mers. 

But whatever may have been the practice of thefe 
people, it is certainly poflible to lay down land s which 
have heen in tillage with grafs, in fuch a manner as that 
tire fward lhallbe as good, if not better, than any natu¬ 
ral graft, and of as long duration. But this is never to 
be expeftsd in the common method of lowing a crop 
of corn with the grafs feeds j for, wherever this has 
been pra6ti:ed, if the com has fucccded well, the 
grafs has been very poor and weak; fo that if the land 
has not been very good, the grafs has frarccly been 
^vorth laving ; for the following year it has produced 
but little hay, and the year alter the crop is worth 
little, either to mow or feed. Nor can it be expected 
to be otherwife, for the ground cannot nounlii two 
crops ; and if there were no deficiency in the land, yet 
the corn, being the firft and moft vigourous of growth, 
will keep the grafs from making any confiderable pro- 
grefs: lb that the plants will be extremely weak, and 
but very thin, many of them which come up in. the 
fpring being deftroyed by the corn : for whenever there 
are roots of corn, it cannot be expedited there lhould 
be any grafs. Therefore the grafs muft be thin; and 
if the land is not in good heart to fupply the prafs 
with nourifhment, that the roots may branch out after 
the corn is gone, there cannot be any confiderable 
crop of clover ; and as their roots are biennial, many 
of the ftrongeft plants will perifh foon after they are 
cut; and the weak plants, which had made but little 
progrefs before, will be the principal part of the crop 
for the fucceding year; which is many times not 
worth ftanding. 

Therefore, when ground is laid down for graft, 
there lhould be no crop of any kind fown with the 
feeds; or at leaft the crop fhould be fown very thin, 
and the land fhould be well ploughed and cleaned from 
weeds, otherwife the weeds will come up the firft, and 
grow fo ftrong as to overbear the grafts, and if they 
are not pulled up, will entirely ftpoil it. The beft fea- 
fon to fow the grafs feeds upon dry land, when no 
other crop is fown with them, is about the middle of 
September or fooner, if there is an appearance of rain: 
for the ground being then warm, if there happen fome 
good fhowers of rain after the feed is fown, the grafs 
will foon make its appearance, and get fufficient root¬ 
ing in the ground before winter; fo will not be in dan¬ 
ger of having the roots turned out of the ground by 
froft, efpecially if the ground is well rolled before the 
froft comes on, which will prefs it down and fix 
the earth elofe to the roots. Where this hath not 
been pradifed, the froft has often loofened the ground 
fo much, as to let in the air to the roots of the grafs, 
and done it great damage ; and this has been brought 
as an objection to the autumnal fowing of grafs ; but 
it will be found to have no weight if the above direc¬ 
tion is praflifed : nor is there any hazard of fowing 
the grafs at this feafon, but that of dry weather after 
the feeds are fown ; for if the grafs comes up well, 
and the ground is well rolled in the end of October, or 
the beginning of November, and repeated again £he 
beginning of March, the fward will be clofely joined 
at bottom, and a good crop of hay may be expefted 

the 
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Failure, the fame fummer. But where the ground cannot be 
prepared for lowing at that feafon, it may be perform¬ 
ed the middle or latter end of March, according to 
the feafon’s being early or late; for, in backward 
fprings, and in cold land, we have often fowed the 
grafs in the middle of April with l'uccefs ; but there 
is danger, in fowing late, of dry weather, and efpeci- 
ally if the land is light and dry; for we have feen 
many times the whole furface of the ground removed 
by flrong winds at that feafon; f> that the feeds have 
been driven in heaps to one fide of the field. There¬ 
fore, whenever the feeds are fown late in the fpring, 
it will be proper to roll the ground well foon after 
the feeds are fown, to fettle the furface, and prevent its 
■being removed. 

The forts of feeds which are the bell for this pur- 
pofe, are, the bed fort of upland hay-feeds, taken 
from the cleaned paftures, where there are no bad 
weeds ; if this feed is fifted to clean it from rubbifh, 
three bulhels will be fufficient to fow an acre of land. 
The other fort is the trifolium pratenfe album, which is 
commonly known by the names *W, bite Dutch clover, or 
white hr eyfuclk grafs. Eight pounds of this feed will 
be enough toi one acre of land. The grafs feed fhould 
be fown iirft, and then the Dutch clover-feed may be 
afterwards f -wn ; but they fhould not be mixed toge¬ 
ther, becaitfe the clover-feeds being the heaviefl will 
fall to the bottom, and confequently the ground will 
be unequally fown. 

When the feeds are come up, if the land fhould 
produce many weeds, thefe fhould be drawn out before 
they grow fo tall as to overbear the grafs ; for where 
this has been neglefted, the weeds have taken fuch 
poffeffion of the ground as to keep down the grafs, 
and llarve it; and when thefe weeds have been differ¬ 
ed to remain until they have died their feeds, the land 
has been fo plentifully flocked with them as entirely 
to deflroy the grafs; therefore it is one of the principal 
parts of hufbandry never to fuffer weeds to grow cn the 
land. 

If the ground is rolled two or three times at proper 
diilances after the grafs is up, it will prefs dow’n the 
grafs, and caufe it to make a thicker bottom : for, as 
the Dutch clover will put out roots from every joint 
of the branches which are near the ground, fo, by 
preffing down of the (talks, the roots will mat fo clofely 
together, as to form a fward fo thick as to cover the 
whole furface of the ground, and form a green carpet, 
and will better refill the drought. For if we do but 
examine the common paftures in fummer, in moll of 
which there are patches of this white honeyfuckle grafs 
growing naturally, we fhall find thefe patches to be the 
only verdure remaining in the fields. And this, the 
farmers in general acknowledge, is the fweeteft feed for 
all forts of cattle ; yet never had any notion of propa¬ 
gating it by feed, nor has this been long praflifed in 
England, 

As the white clover is an abiding plant, fo it is cer¬ 
tainly the very bed fort to fow, where paftures are 
laid down to remain; for as the hay-feeds which are 
taken from the bell paftures will be compofed of va¬ 
rious forts of grafs, feme of which may be but annua’!, 
and others biennial; fo, when.lhofego off, there will 
be many and large patches of ground left bare and na¬ 
ked, if theie is not a fufficient quantity of the white 
Vol. XIV. 


clover to fpread over and cover the land. There- PAure 
fore a good fward can never be expedted where this is 'I 
not fown ; for in moll of the natural paftures, we find l >at3 g' > '' l ; 
this plant makes no fmall (hare of the fward ; and it is 
equally good for wet and dry land, growing naturally 
upon gravel and clay in molt parts of England : which 
is a plain indication bow eafily this plant may be cul¬ 
tivated to great advantage in moll forts of land 
throughout Great Britain. 

Therefore the true caufe why the land which has 
been in tillage is not brought to a good turf again, in 
the ufual method of hufbandry, is, from the farmers 
not diftinguilhing which graiie, are annual from thofe 
which are perennial : for if annual os- biennial gralfes 
are fown, thefe will of coutf- foon decay ; fo that, 
unlels where fome of their feeds may have ripened and 
fallen, nothing can be expedied on the land but what 
will naturally come up. Therefore tills, with the co¬ 
vetous method of laying down the ground with 
a crop of com, has occafioned the general failure 
of increafmg the pafture in many parts of Britain, 
where it is now much more valuaule than any arable 
land. 

After the ground has been fown in this manner be¬ 
fore directed, and brought to u good fward, the way 
to preferve it good is, by conflantly rolling the ground 
with a heavy roller, every fpring and autumn, as hath 
been before directed. This piece of hufbandry is rarely 
pradtifed by farmers; but thofe who do, find their ac¬ 
count in it, for it is of great benefit to the grafs. Ano¬ 
ther thing ffiould alfo carefully be performed, which is, 
to cut up docks, dandelion, knapweed, and all fuch bad 
weeds, by their roots every fpring and autumn; this will 
increafe the quantity of good grafs, and preferve the pa- 
fturcs in beauty. Dreffing of thefe paftures every 
third year is alfo a good piece of Iiuftandt y; for other- 
wife it cannot be expected the ground fhould cont : nue 
to produce good crops. Befides this, it will be necef- 
fiiry to change thefeafons of mowing, and not to mow 
the fame ground every year, but to mow one feafon 
and feed the next; for where the ground is every year 
mown, it muft be conflantly dreffed, as are moft: of the 
grafs grounds near London, otherwife the ground will 
be foon exhaufted. 

PA 1 oECI, in mythology, images of gods which 
the Phoenicians cariied on the prows of their gallies. 

Herodotus, hb. tv. calls them n'oTany.ot . The word 
is Phoenician, and derived from pet pica, i. e. titulas. See 
Bophart’s Chanaan, lib. ii. cap. 3. But Scaligerdoes 
not agree. Morin derives it from *<«**©., monkey, this 
animal having been an objedt of worfhip among the 
Egyptians, and hence might have been honoured by 
their neighbours. Mr Eilher has oof rved, that He¬ 
rodotus does not call the pataeci gods ; but that they 
obtained this dignity from the liberality of Hefychius 
and Suidas, and other ancient lexicographers, who 
place them at the ftern of (hips; whereas Herodotus 
placed them at the prow. Scaliger, Bochart, and 

Selden have taken fome pains about this fubjedt._ 

Mr Mot in has alia given us a learned diflertation on 
this head in the Memoires de l'Acad, dcs Infcript. & 

Belles Latres, tom. i.; but Mr Elfner thinks it de- 
fedlive in point of evidence. 

PATAGONIA, a country of South America, 
comprehending all that country extending from Chili 

E> an4 
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and Paraguay to the utmoft extremity of South Ame- the Patagonians, by people of different nations, and Patigptii, 

rica ; that is, from 35 0 almoft to 54 0 of latitude : on various occasions. We fhall infert the following let- v 

being; furrounded by the countries juft mentioned, ter from Mr Charles Clarke, who was on board By- 
the South and North Seas, and the Straits of Magel- ron’s fhip in 1764, and gave this account to Dr Mat- 
Ian, which feparate it from the ifland called Terra del ty. 

Fu go, and extend about 116 leagues in length from “ We had not got above ro or 1 2 leagues into the 

fea to fta, but only from half a league to three or four ftraits of Magellan, from the Atlantic Ocean, before 

in breadth. we faw feveral people, fome on borfeback, fome on foot, 

This country had the name of Terra Mcg llantca, upon the north fhore (continent), and with the help of 
from Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguefe officer in the our glafles could perceive them beckoning to us to 
fervice of the Catholic king, who is reported to have come on fhore, and at the fame time obferved to each 
failed through the ftraits that alfo bear his name, from other, that they feemed to be of an extraordinary 
the North to the South Sea, in the year 1519. fize: However, we continued to ftand cn, and fhould 

The lofty mountains of the Andes, which are co- have paffed without taking the leaft further notice of 
vered with fnow a great part of the year, traverfmg the them, could we have proceeded; but our breeze dy- 
country from north to fouth, the air is faid to be much ing away, and the tide making againft us, we were 
colder than in the north under the fame parallels of obliged to anchor; when the Commodore ordered his- 
latitude. Towards the north, it is faid to be covered boat cf 12 oar-, and another of fix, to be hoilted out, 
with wood, and ftored with an inexhauftible fund of manned and armed. In the firft went the Commo- 
large timber; whereas, to the fouthward, not fo much dore, in the other Mr Cummins, our firft lieutenant, 
as a fingle tree fit for any mechanical purpofe is to be and myfelf. At our firft leaving the fhip, their nuntr 
feen : yet there is good pafture, and incredible numbers ber did not exceed 40; but as we approached the (here, 
cf wild horned cattle and horfes, which were firft we perceived them pouring down from all quarters, 
brought hither by the Spaniards, and have increafed fome galloping, others running, all making ufi? of 
amazingly. Frefh water, we are told by fome writers, their utmoft expedition. They collefted themfelves 
is very fcarce : but if that were really the cafe, it is dif- into a body juft at the place we fleered off for. When 
ficult to conceive how the prefent inhabitants and fuch we had got within 12 or 14 yards of the beach, we 
multitudes of cattle could fubfift. The eaft coaft is found it a difagreeable flat fhore, with very large 
moftly low land, with few or no good harbours: one of ftones, which we apprehended would injure the boats; 
the bell is Port St Julian. fo we looked at two or three different places to find the 

Patagonia is inhabited by a vaiiety of Indian tribes; moft convenient for landing. They fuppofed we de- 
as the Patagons, from which the country takes its ferred coming on fhore through apprehenfions of dan- 
name ; the Pampas, the CofTares, &c. of whom we ger from them; upon which they all threw open the 
know very little. Only it appears, from the accounts of fkins which were over their fhoulders, which was the 
former voyagers, lately confirmed by Commodore By- only clothing they had, and eonfequently the only 
ron and his crew, and the teftimonies of other naviga- thing they could fecret any kind of arms with, and 
tors, that fome of them are of a gigantic ftature, and clo- many of them lay down clofe to the water’s edge.— 
thed with fkins ; but it would feem that there are The Commodore made a motion for them to go a 
others who go almoft: quite naked, notwithftanding the little way from the water, that we might have room 
inclemency of the climate. Some of them alfo, that to land, which they immediately complied with, and 
live about the Straits, if we may credit the navigators withdrew 36 or 40 yards ; we then landed, and form- 
who have paffed that way into the South Sea, are per- ed each man with his mufket, in cafe any violence 
fetfl favages : but thofe with whom Commodore Byron fhould be offered. As foon as we were formed, the 
and his people converfed, are reprefented as of a more Commodore went from us to them, then at about 20 
gentle, humane difpofition; only, like other favages, yards diltance: they feemed vaftly happy at his going 
they live on fifh and game, and what the earth pro- among them, immediately gathered round him, and 
duces fpontaneoufly. made a rude kind of noife, which I believe was their 

The Spaniards once built a fort on the Straits, method of finging, as their countenances befpoke it a 
and left a garrifon in it, to prevent any ether Euro- fpecies of jollity. The Commodore then made a mo- 
pean naticn paffing that way into the South Sea: but tion to them to fit down, which they did in a circle, 
moft of the men perifhed by famine, whence the place with him in the middle, when Mr Byron took fome 
obtained the name of Fort Famine ; and no people have beads and ribbons; which he had brought for that pur- 
attempted to plant colonies here ever fince. pofe, and tied about the womens necks, with which 

About the middle of the Strait is a promontory call- they feemtd infinitely pleafed. We were ftruck with 
ed Cape Froifard, which is the moft foutherly on the the greateft aftonifhment at the fight of people of fuch 
continent of South America. a gigantic ftature, notwithftanding our previous no- 

On the coafts of Patagonia lie a great number of tice with glaffes from the fhip. Their body was in- 
iflands, or clutters of iflands. On the weft coaft are the creafed, by the time we got in there, to the number of 
iflands Maidre de Dios, Santa Trinidad, Santa Cruz, 500 men, women, and children. The men and wo- 
and the ifles of Chunians and Huillans, the Sarroientos, men both rid in the fame manner; the women had a 
and many others; to the number of 80 in all, as fome kind of belt to clofe their fkins round the waift, which 
fay. Of thofe on the fouth coaft, the moft confi- the men had not, as theirs were only flung over their 
derable are Terra del Fuego, and Staten Land. See fhoulders, and tied with two little flips, cut from the 
thefe articles. fkin, round the neck. At the time of the Commodore’s 

A vaft deal has been faid refpefling the ftature of motion for them to retire farther up the beach, they 

all 
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Patagonia, all difmounted, and turned their horfes loofe, which That the v. hole of this account is true, we cannot t’- 1 a 


were gentle, and Hood very quiet. The Commodore 
having difpofed of all his prefents, and fatisfied his cu- 
riofity, thought proper to retire ; but they were Vaftly 
anxious to have him go up into the country to eat 
with them. That they wanted him to go with them 
to eat, we could very well underhand by their motion, 
but their language was wholly unintelligible to us.— 
There was a very great fmoke to which they pointed 
about a mile from us, where there mud have been fe- 
veral fires ; but fome intervening hills prevented our 
feeing any thing but the fmoke. The Commodore 
returned the compliment, by inviting them on board 
the fhip; but they would not favour him with their 
company; fo wc embarked, and returned to the lhip. 
We were with them near two hours at noon-day, 
within a very few yards, tho’ none had the honour of 
fhaking hands but Mr Byrcn and Mr Cummins; 
however, we were near enough, and long enough with 
them, to convince our fenfes, fo far as not to be cavil¬ 
led out of the very exiftence of thofe fenfes at that 
time, which fome of our countrymen and friends would 
abfolutely attempt to do. They are of a copper co¬ 
lour, with long black hair, and fome of them are cer¬ 
tainly nine feet, if they do not exceed it. The Com¬ 
modore, wh ) is very near fix feet, could but juft reach 
the top of one of their heads, which he attempted on 
tip-toes, and there were feveral taller than him, on 
whom the experiment was tried. They are prodigi¬ 
ous ftout, and as well and as proportionably made 
as ever as I faw people in my life. That they have fome 
kind of arms among them, is, I think, indifputable, 
from their taking methods to convince us they had none 
at that time about them. The women, I think, bear 
much the fame proportion to the men as Europeans 
do; there was hardly a man there lefs than eight feet, 
moft of them coniiderably more. The women I be¬ 
lieve, run from feven and an half to eight feet. — 
Their horfes were ftout and bony, but not remarkably 
tall ; they are in my opinion, from 15 to 15“ hands. 
They had a great number of dogs, about the fize of 
a middling pointer, with a fox ik. fe. They continu¬ 
ed on the beach till we got under way, which was 
two hours after we got on board. I believe they 
had fome expectations of our returning again ; but as 
loon as they faw us getting off, they betook themfelves 
tO the country. 

li The country of Patagonia is rather hilly, though 
not remarkably fo. You have here and there a ridge 
of hills, but no very high ones. We lay fome time at 
Port Defire, which is not a great way to the north¬ 
ward of the Straits, where we traverfed the country 
many miles round. We found fire-brands in different 
places, which convinced us there had been people, and 
v.-efuppofe them to have been the Patagonians. The 
foil is fandy, produces nothing but a coarfe harfh grafs, 
and a few frnall (hiubs, of which Sir John Naborough 
remarked, he could not find one of fize enough to 
make the helve of an hatchet; which obfervation we 
found very juft. It was fome time in the winter we 
made this vifitto our gigantic friends. I am debarred 
being fo particular as I could with, from the lofs of 
my journals, which were demanded by their Lord- 
Ihips of the Admirality immediately upon our re¬ 
turn.” 


affert; but that the writer has been mifled in fome rc- 
fpects, and mifmformed with regard to fome of his 
faffs, is at leaft probable : for Captain Wallis, who 
went out to the Straits of Magellan after Byron’s re¬ 
turn, gives a different turn to many of the obferva- 
tions; and with refpeff: to the ftature of the people, 
he differs very materially. We (hall give the following 
epitome of his remarks on what occurred to him—He 
had three fhips with him, which entered the Straits on 
the 16th December 1766, and came to an anchor in a 
bay fouth of Cape Virgin Miry, where they were im¬ 
mediately accofted by a whole troop of Patagonians, 
\\ ho made figns for them to come on fhore. The Cap¬ 
tain, having made previous difpofitions for the fecurity 
of his men in cafe of an attack, manned all the boats 
belonging to the three fhips, and with a party of ma¬ 
rines landed on the beach where thofe giants had af- 
fembled. The commanders of the three fhips, and 
moft of their officers, were of this party. On their 
leaping afhore, the Indians feemed to welcome them ; 
and being by figns defired to retreat, they all fell back, 
and made room for the marines to form. When they 
were drawn up, Captain Wallis advanced, and by figns 
direffed the Indians to feat themfelves in a femicircle, 
which they readily underftood and obeyed. He then 
diftributedamong them knives,feiffars, buttons, beads, 
combs, and particularly ribbons, with which he com- 
plimented the women, who received them with a mix¬ 
ture of pleafure and refpeff. He then gave them ta. 
underftand that he had ftill more valuable articles to 
beftow, and fhowed them axes and bill-hooks; but, at 
the fame time, pointed to fome guanicoes and oftriches, 
intimating that he expeffed fome of thofe in return : 
but they either did not, or would not, underftand him ; 
fo that no traffic took place. 

The whole company that were affemlled on this 
occafion, had each a horfe, with a faddle and bridle. 
The faddle had a foit of ftirrups, and the bridle was 
made of thongs of leather very well put together, for 
the purpofe of guiding the horfes. The women, as well 
as the men, rode aftride. The men, in general, wore 
each a wooden fpur ; but one of them had a large 
pair of Spanilh fpurs, brafs flirrups, and a Spanilh fei- 
mitar. Their horfes were nimble and fpirited, but 
frnall in proportion to their riders, feemingly not above 
14 hands high. Tneir dogs were of the Spanilh breed. 
The Captain having purpofely provided himfelf with 
meafuring rods, found that the tailed: man among them 
meafured only fix feet feven inches high : feveral were 
within an inch or two as tall; but the ordinary fize was 
from five feet ten inches to fix feet. It is a pity that 
none of our voyagers thought of meafuring the whole 
fize of one of thofe gigantic men. They tell us, in¬ 
deed, that they are well made, that they are propor¬ 
tionally large, and that they are robuft and bony: 
but they give us no criterion to judge of their bulk, 
nor one inftance of their extraordinary ftrength. As 
they are reprefer.ted not only peaceable, but remark¬ 
ably traffable, fome trials might have been made of 
the weight they could have 'fled, and how much they 
could exceed in that refpeff the ftrongeft man in the 
fhips. This in a great meafure would have determin¬ 
ed the point, which is yet left doubtful by the diffe¬ 
rent relations that are given by the different voyagers 
D 2 who 
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Patagonia, who have.feen thefe people, no' two of them agreeing 

'- w - in the fame defcripiion. All agree, however, that 

their hair is black, and harlh like bridles; that they 
are of a dark copper colour, and that their features are 
rather handfome than ugly; that they clothe them- 
felves decently with the fains, of gaunicoes; that they 
paint themfelves variously; and there is reafnn to fuf- 
peft, that by that variety they diftinguilh their tribes. 
Thofe feen by Commodore Byron were painted round 
both eyes, no two of them alike ; thofe feen by Cap¬ 
tain Wallis had only a red circle round the left eye ; 
and thofe feen by Bougainville had no circle round 
the eyes, but had their cheeks painted red. This 
may account for the different reports of voyagers con¬ 
cerning their ftature: it is not impoffible, nay, it is 
very probable, that they may vary in this particular, 
according to their tt ibes; as is feen in the Highlands 
of Scotland, where one clan of the Campbells is re¬ 
markably tall, and another of the Frafers remarkably 
lhort. Were it not for fome fuch natural diferimina- 
tion, there could not he fo wide a difference in the de¬ 
scriptions of gentlemen, who, having no ends to fervq 
either in falfifying one another’s reports, or in impofing 
upon the public, cannot be fuppofed to miftake will? 
lully. 

One remarkable obfervation made by our voyagers 
mull not be omitted ; and that is, that though our 
people could diflinguifh but one word of their language, 
which the Englifh pronounce chevuozv, and the French 
Jh-azoa, yet the Patagonians could repeat whole fern 
tences after our men more diftinctly than almoft any 
European foreigner of what nation foever. This ap¬ 
pears the more lingular, as, am ng the iflartders between 
the Tropics, it was hardly poflible to make them arti¬ 
culate any of our words. Sydney Parkinfon, in a fpe- 
cimen he has given us, fays, that though the Englifh 
remained at Otaheitee three months, the neareft^the 
natives could approach the found of Cool was Toots ; 
Bcalls, Opane; Solander, Tolano ; Gore, To<tyqra ; L'lonk- 
haufe, Mata; and fo. of the reft : whereas the Pa!ago, 
nians prefently got by heart this fentence of invitation, 
Come ajhore, Engh/bmen ! which they Ihowed they well 
nnderltood, by repeating it afterwards whenever the 
fttips came fo near the Ihore as to be within call. 

Another very remarkable particular is, that they 
had none of the charaffers of a ferocious people ; there 
was no offenfive weapon arn&ng them, except the fei- 
mitar already mentioned. The men, indeed, had a 
kind of fling, which they ufe in hunting, confiding o,f 
two round ftones of about a pound weight each, con¬ 
nected together by a thong, Thefe ftones were fa- 
ftened to the extremities of the thong; and, when 
they threw them, they held one ftone in the hand, and 
fwur.g the other about the head. “ They are fo ex¬ 
pert in the management of this double-headed Ihot 
(fays the writer of the voyage), that they will hit a 
ynaik not bigger than a Hulling with both thefe ftones 
at the difiance of fifteen yards ; but their method of 
availing themfelves of their dexterity againft the guan- 
i.coe and eft rich is, to fling the ftones fo as to entangle 
their legs, by which means they are retarded in their 
fl : ght, and eafiiy overtaken. Bougainville fpeaks of 
thefe flings as common among other Indian nations in 
South America ; but we do not remember to have feen 
fnis aUcrt-Eo confirmed.by any other voyager. 


Thefe people certainly drefs different!v as well as P-tw'- 
paint differently; for the drefs deferibed by B.ougain- ^ ’ 

ville is very unlike the drefs of thofe feen by the Eng- 
lifti voyagers. Captain Wallis invited fome of them 
on board his fhip: but, among all the wonders that 
were ftiawn them, none feemed to attraft their notice 
fo much as the looking-glafles; they looked in the 
glafl'es and at each other; they laughed and gazed, 
and gazed again and laughed ; in ftiort, there was no 
end to their merriment when in pofleffion of this article 
of curiouty. They eat whatever was given them, but 
would drink nothing but water. In this they differ 
from all the tribes of Indians in North America, who 
eve immoderately fond (f fpirituous liquors. They 
admired the European fheep, hogs, and poultry ; but 
did not feejn oyer-defirous of any thing they faw ex¬ 
cept clothes. When the marines were exercifed to en¬ 
tertain them, they appeared difeont erted ; an old man 
among them made figns, by ftriking his bre.ift, and 
tumbling down and lying as if he had been dead upon 
deck, that he knew the effeft of their guns; and rone 
of them feemed eafy till the firing was over. When 
the Captain had fatisfied his own curiofity, and, as he 
imagined, theirs, he gave them to underftand, that he 
was going to fail, and that they muft depart; which 
they were very unwilling to dp. However, having 
given each of them a canyas bag, with fome needles 
ready threaded, a knife, a pair of fciffar c , a few beads,. 

3 comh, and a looking-glafs, he dilmifled. them, with 
great relu&ance cn their part, particularly on that of 
the old man’s, who by very fignificant figns exprelfed 
bis defire to ftay till funfet. 

PATAGONULA, in botany ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, and of the pentandria clafs of plants. 

The charadters are thefe: the cup is an extremely 
ftnall perianthium, divided into five fegments, and re¬ 
mains after the flower is fallen; the flower confifts of 
a Angle petal, with almoft no tube, the margin of 
which is divided into five acute oval fegments; the 
(lamina are five filaments of the length ot the flower ; 
the antherse fimp'e ; the germen of the piftil is oval 
and pointed ; the Gyle is (lender an.d flightly bifid, its 
ramifications are alio bifid ; this is r.f the fame length 
wiih the (lamina, and remains when the flower is fallen, 
the ftigmata are Ample ; the fruit is an < valand point¬ 
ed capfule, Handing on a large cup, made up of five 
long fegments emarginated or rimmed round theiy 
edges; the feeds of this, plant are yet unknown ; but 
the conftruiftion of the cup, in which the capfule Hands, 
is alone a fufficient diftinffion for this genets. There 
is but a Angle fpecies. 

PATAM, a kingdom of Afia, in the Eaft Indies, 
and in the peninfula of Malacca, and on the eaftem 
coaft between the kingdoms of Siam and Paha. The 
inhabitants are partly Mahometans ana partly Gentoos; 
but they are all very voluptuous. The air is wholefome, 
though very hot; and they have no feafons but the 
winter and fummer. The former is more properly the 
rainy feafon ; and contains the months of November, 
December, and Jaiiuary. The woods, are full of ele¬ 
phants and many wild animals. Some voyagers pre¬ 
tend that this country is governed by a queen, who 
never marries, but may have as. many gallants as fhe 
pleafes. They have fome trade with the Chinefe ; and 
the principal town is of the fame name, which is onq 

of 
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l'awa of th; ftror.gcft in thefe parts,, haying a well defended 
I! harbour. 

Patella. Ratan; a town of Afia, and capital of a province of 
v " the fame name, in the dominions of the Great Mogul; it 
is. very little known. L. Long. log. o. N. Eat. 27. 30. 

PATAVINITY, among critics, denotes a peculi¬ 
arity of Livy’s diftion, derived from Patavium or Pa¬ 
dua, the place of his nativity; hut wherein this patavini- 
ty confifts, they are by no means agreed. 

Alinius pollio, according to Quintilian, taxed Livy 
with patavinity. But what he meant by this cenfure we 
believe no man can fay. Morhot believes it to be a fin- 
gular turn of exprellmn, and fome phrafes peculiar to 
the Paduefe. All we certainly know about it is, that 
it was a fault in the language of Livy, not in the fenti- 
ments or manners. In all probability it is one of thofe 
delicacies that are loft in a dead language. Dan. Georg. 
Morhof publifhedatreatife Dr Palavinitate Liviana, at 
Kiel, 16S5, where he explains, very learnedly, the ur¬ 
banity and peregrinity of the Latin tongue. 

PATARA, (Livy, Mela),; the capital of Lycia, to 
the eaft of the mouth of the river Xanthus; famous for 
a temple and oracle ol Apollo, thence called Palareus, 
three fyllables only ; hut Partararus (Horace). For the 
ftx winter months, Apoll" gave aniwers at P..tara ;.and 
for the fixfummer at Delos, (Virgil, S rvius),: theie 
are the Ly Sortes of Virgil. The town was (ituated 
in a penmiuta, ca led Liciorum Cherfonefus, (Stepha :Us). 
Aftsxxi. 1. St Paul in his, palfage from Philippi to 
Jeruf.ilem, came to Miletus, hence to Coos, then to 
Rhodes, and from Rhodes, to Patara; where having 
f und a fhip that was bound for Phoenicia, he went on 
hoard and arrived at jerufalem, to be at the teaft of Pen- 
tecoft. 

PATAVIUM (Tacitus, Strabo), a town of the 
Tranfpadana, fituated on the left or north bank of the 
Medoapus Minor; founded by Anterior the Trojan, 
(Mela, Virgil, t.eneca); Patavini, the people, (Livy); 
who himfelf was a na ive, and by Alinius Pollio char- 1 
ged with pativinity. Now Padua , in the territory and to 
the weft of Venice. W. Long. 12. 15. N. Lat. 45. 30. 

PAT AY, a town of France, in the province of 
Orleannois, remarkable for the defeat of the Englilli in 
1429, and where Joan of Arc did wonders. E. Long. 
I. 43. N. Lat. 48. 5. 

PATE, in fort ideation, a kind of platform, refem- 
hling what is called an horfe's fboe. 

PATEE, or Pattee, in heraldry, a crofs, fniall in 
the centre, and widening to the extremities, which are 
very broad. 

PATELLA-, or Ivnee-pah, in anatomy. See. 
there, n° 59. 

Pateula, or LtMPET, a genus of infedts belong¬ 
ing to the order of vermes teftacea ; the animal b.ing 
of the fnail kind. The (hells are of that clafs which 
is called univalves ; they have no contour, and are in 
the form of little pointed cones. They are always at¬ 
tached to fome hard body. Their fummit is fome- 
times acute, fometimes obtufe, flatted, turned back, 
or perforated. The rock or other hard body to which 
they are always found adhering, ferve, as a kind of 
fecond or under fliell to preferve them from injury; 
and for this reafon Aldrovandus and Rondelet hav.e 
clafled them among the bivalves ; but in this error they 
have not been followed by any other writer. Fabius 


Columna diftiuguiflics four forts of the kp.is 0? lim¬ 
pets : lepas vulgaris, a fort very common at Naples, of 
an oval figure and afh colour. L*pis major exotica, 
which comes (rein Spain, the fhell is hard, thick, and 
ribbed in angles, and the rim is denticulated. The 
lepas agrees, or fylviflris, which is a frnall fhell, irregu¬ 
larly oval, of an alh colour, marked with, radii and 
zones crofting each other, and peifo ate.i at tire top 
by an aperture which ferves the fill; for a vent. And 
the patella regain, qu a tegts menfa Jit digna ; this, is of a 
mother-of-pearl colour within, and is ribbed and per¬ 
forated in many places: thefe (hells have been found 
on the hack rf the fea-tortoil'e, or turtle, and on a 
large pinna mar : na. The diftinguiflnng mark orcha- 
radfcrifllc of the Lepas is to have but one convex fliell, 
which adheres by its rim to a rock, or fome other hard 
fubftance. There are 36 fpecies of this genus, which are 
principally diftmguifhed by peculiarities in tlieir (hells. 
Of fome of thefe (bells we h ive giver, engravings ia 
Plate CCCLXXX 1 I. of which we add the following 
dsfeription : 

The limpet marked 1. has lanre yellow furrows 
and ridges from the centre to the circumference, which 
is indented; the eye is perfectly white, and lhaped. 
like a nipple. 

That marked 2. is perfectly fmooth, but radiated 
with brown breaks, and perforated in the fummit. 

Fig. 3. is libbed, and indented at the circumfe¬ 
rence ; its coat is fpotted with brown, in a zig-zag 
form, and its eye is of a ruby colour. 

Fig. 4 ir, a fmall brown (hell, the ribs or ftriae of 
which are armed with fmall white points. 

Fig. 5. is ftriated with radii, reaching from the eye 
to the titcumference, which are crcfled by other 
ftreaks nearly parallel to the circumference ; it is of 
the ufual colour, and its eye is perforated. 

Fig. 5. This is white, lhaped fomething like an 
hat'd bell, and has within a protuberance fomewhat 
refembling a clapper. 

Fig 7. is a feven-fided limpet, divided at each angle 
by ridges from the fummit, which form a ftar on a 
white ground, variegated with black fpots. 

Fig. 8. is a fmall ribbed fliell, of a brown colour, 
and rough ; it has a chamber, and a beak fafliioned eye 
placed at one of its extremities. 

Fig. 9. is the fineft (hell of this fpecies: its fize, 
the fine mother of pearl colour on the infide, and the 
beauty of its red fpots without, which have the ap¬ 
pearance of tortoife fliell, give it the pre-eminence over 
all others. It is called the Tortoife fall luckier. 

The wild limpet,,.or patella fera, is a name very im¬ 
properly applied by Rondilitius and Aldrov.and to the 
awes marina, or chonca veneris, which certainly is not of 
the patella kind. 

Patella, in the Hiftory of Jnfedts, a name given 
by Lifter and other authors to a little hufk or (hell, 
found on, the .bark of the cherry, plum, rofe, and 
other trees, containing an animal within, and ufeful 
in colouring. Thefe patellae arc of the form cf globes,,, 
except when they adhere to the tree, and are for the 
mo ft part of a Aiming cbefnut colour. The hulk ir- 
felf ftrikes a very fine crimfon colour on paper, and 
within it is found a white maggot wbicTfis of no va-„ 
lue ; this, in time hatches inter a very fmall but beau-,, 
tiful bee. The fize cf this bee is about half that of an t 
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Par^’la. ant. They have a (ling like bees, and three fpots placed 
li in a triangle on the foiehead, which are fuppofed to be 
Patera. e ^ es> r fhey are ofablack colour, and have a large round 
whiciffi or pale yellow fpot on the back. The upper pair 
of wings are (haded and (potted, but the under pair are 
clear. It might be worth while to try the (hells or hulks 
in order to difcover whether the colour they yield might 
not be ufeful. It is to be remarked, that the deeped 
coloured hu(ks afford the fined and deeped purple; 
they mud be ufed while the animal in them is in the 
maggot-form ; for when it is changed into the bee 
(late the (hell is dry and colourlefs. Lider, who fird 
obferved thefs patellse, went fo far on comparing 
them with the common kermes, as to affert that they 
were of the fame nature with that production: but his 
account of their being the workmanfliip of a bee, to 
preferve her young maggot in, is not agreeable to 
the true hi dory of the kermes; for that is an infect 
of a very peculiar kind. He has in other indances 
been too judly cenfured for his precipitancy of judg¬ 
ing of things, and perphaps has fallen into an error by 
means of it here. It is very pofftble that thefe pattellas 
may be the fame fort of animals with the kermes, but 
then it produces its young within this (hell or hulk, 
which is no other than the (kin of the body of the 
mother animal; but as there are many flies whofe 
worms or maggots are lodged in the bodies of other 
animals, it may,be that this little bee may love to lay 
its egg in the body of the proper infect, arid the mag¬ 
got hatched from that egg may eat up the proper pro¬ 
geny, and, undergoing its own natural changes there, 
ilfue out at length in form of the beel This may 
have been the cafe in foine few which Dr Lider ex¬ 
amined ; and he may have been milled by N fchiis to fup- 
.pofe it the natural change of the infect. 

PATENT, in general, denotes fomething that 
hands open or expanded: thus a leaf is faid to be a pa¬ 
tent, when it bands almod at right angles with the 
(talk. 

Patent, or Letters Patent. See Letter. 

PATER noster, the Lord’s Prayer, fo called from 
the two fird words thereof in Latin. 

Pates. Nojlcr, iflands of Alia, in the Eab Indian 
fca, fo called becaufe of the great number of rocks, 
which failors have likened to the beads with which 
the Papifts tell their pater noiler. They abound in corn 
and fruits, and are very populous. 

Patls Patratus , was the name of the fird and princi¬ 
pal perfon the college of heralds called Fceiales. Some 
fay the Pater Patratus was a qondant officer and per¬ 
petual chief of that body ; and others fuppofe him to 
have been a temporary minidcr, elected upon account 
of making peace or denouncing war, which were both 
done by him. See Feciales. 

PATERA, among antiquaries, a goblet or veffel 
ufed by the Romans in their fatrifices ; wherein they 
offered their confecrated meats to the gods, and where¬ 
with they made libations. See Sacrifice and Liba¬ 
tion. 

The word is Latin, formed from paieo, “ I am 
open;” quod fat.a', “ becaufe it has a great aperture;” 
in contradistinction to bottles, kc. which have only 
narrow necks, or whofe aperture is lefs than the body 
fef the veil'd. 

On medals the patera is feen in the hands of feveral 


deities ; and frequently in the hands of princes, to Paterculus, 

mark the facerdotal authority joined with the impe- *- 

rial, &c. 

Hence F. Joubert obferves, that befide the patera, 
there is frequently an altar upon which the patera feems 
to be pouring its contents. 

The patera was of gold, filver, marble, brafs, glafs, 
or earth ; and they ufed to inclofe it in urns with the 
allies of the deceafed, after it had ferved for the liba¬ 
tions of the wine and liquors at the funeral. 

The patera is an ornament in architecture, frequent¬ 
ly feen in the Doric freeze, and the tympans of 
arches; and they are fometimes ufed by themfelves, to 
ornament a fpace ; and in this cafe it is common to 
hang a bring of hufks or drapery over them : fome¬ 
times they are much enriched with foliage, and have a ' 
malk or head in the centre. 

PATERCULUS (Caius Velleius), an ancient Ro¬ 
man hiltorian, who fl mrilhed in the reign of Tiberius 
Csefar, was born in the year of Rome 735. His ance- 
dors were illudrious tor their merit and their offi¬ 
ces. His grandfather efpaufed the party of Tiberius 
Nero, the emperor’s father ; but being old and infirm, 
and not able to accompany Nero when he retired from 
Naples, he ran bimfelf through with his fword. His 
father was a foldier of rank, and fo was Paterculus him- 
felf. He was a military tribune when Caius Caefar, a 
grandfon of Augudus, had an interview with the king 
of the Parthians, in an iflandof the river Euphrates, in 
the year 753. He commanded the cavalry in Germa¬ 
ny under Tiberius; and accompanied that prince for 
nine years fucceffively in all his expeditions. He re¬ 
ceived honourable rewards from him ; but we do not 
find that he was preferred to any higher dignity than 
the prsstorfhip. The praifes he bedows upon Sejanus 
give fome probability to the conjecture, that he was 
looked upon as a friend of this favourite, and confe- 
quently that he was involved in his ruin. His death 
is placed by Mr Dodwell in the year of Rome 784, when 
he was in his 50th year. 

He wrote an Abridgement of the Reman Hidory in 
two books, which is very curious. His purpofe was 
only to deduce things from the foundation of Rome to 
the time wherein he lived; Hut he began his w ork with 
things previous to that memorable era : for, though 
the beginning of his fird book is wanting, we yet find 
in wffiat remains of it, an account of many cities more 
ancient than Rome. He promifed a larger hidory; 
and no doubt would have executed it well; for during 
his military expeditions he had feen, as he tells us, the 
provinces ofThrace, Macedonia, Achaia, Alia Minor, 
and other more eaderly regions; efpecially upon the 
(bores of the Euxinefea, which had furnilhed his mind 
with much entertaining and ufeful knowledge. In the 
Abridgement which we have, many particulars are rela¬ 
ted that are no where elfe to be found ; and this makes 
it the more valuable. The dyle of Paterculus, though 
miferably difguifed through the curelcffnefs of tranlcri- 
berr, and impoffible to be redored to purity for want 
of manuferipts, is yet manifeftly worthy of his age, 
which was the time of pure Latinity. The greaterf 
excellence of this hidorian lies in his manner of com¬ 
mending and blaming thofe he fpeaks of; which he 
does in the fined terms and molt delicate expreffions. 

Fie is, however, condemned, aod indeed with the 

greated 
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Paterculus greated reafon, for his partiality to the houfe of Au- 
II , gudus; and for making the molt extravagant eulogies, 
^Pathetic. not on jy U p 0n Tiberius, but even upon his favourite Se- 
janus: whom, though a vile and cruel monfter, Pater¬ 
culus celebrates as one of the moll excellent perfons the 
Roman commonwealth had produced. Lipllus, though 
he praifes him in other refpe<?ls, yet cenfures him moll 
feverely for his infincei ity and partiality. “ Velleius 
Paterculus (fays he) raifes my indignation: he repre- 
fents Sejanusas endowed with all good qualities. The 
impudence of this hiflorian ! But we know that he was 
* born, and died, to the deftruftion of mankind. After 
many commendations, he concludes, that Livia was a 
woman more refembling the gods than men : and as to 
Tiberius, he thinks it a crime to fpeak otherwife of him 
than as of an immortal Jove. What iincere and honed 
mind can bear this? On the other hand, how artfully 
does he everywhere conceal the great qualities of Cs- 
far Germanicus! how obliquely does he ruin the repu¬ 
tation of Agrippina and others, whom Tiberius was 
thought to hate ! In fhort, he is nothing but a court- 
proftitute. You will fay, perhaps, it was unfafe to 
fpeak the truth at thofe times: I grant it; but if he 
could not write the truth he ought not to have writ¬ 
ten lies: none are called to account for filence.” La 
Mothe le Vayer has made a very jud remark upon this 
occafion: “ The lame fault (fays he) may be obferved 
in many others, who have written the hidory of their 
own times, with a defign to be publifhed while they 
lived.” 

It is drange, that a work fo elegant and worthy to 
be prefetved, and of which, by reafon of its fhortnefs, 
copies might be fo eafily taken, fhould have been fo 
near being lod. One manufcript only has had the luck 
to be found, as well of this author among the Latins 
as of Hefychius among the Greeks: in which, fays a 
great critic of our own nation, “ The faults of the 
fcribes are found fo numerous, and the defects fo be¬ 
yond all redrefs, that notwithdanding the pains of the 
learned and mod acute critics for two whole centuries, 
thefe books dill are, and are like to continue, a mere 
heap of errors.” No ancient author but Prifcian makes 
mention of Paterculus : the moderns have done him in¬ 
finitely more judice, and have illudrated him with notes 
and commentaries. He was fird publilhed, from the 
manufcript of Morbac, by Rhenanus, at Bafil in 1520: 
afterwards by Lipfius at Leyden in 1581; then by 
Gerard Voffius in 1639; next by Boeclerns at Strafburg 
in 1642 : then by Thyfius and others 5 and ladly, by 
Peter Burman at Leyden, 1719, in 8vo. To the Ox¬ 
ford edition in 1693, 8vo, were prefixed the Annalet 
VeUeiani of Mr Dodwell, which fhow deep learning and 
a great knowledge of antiquity. 

PATH, in general, denotes the courfe or track mark¬ 
ed out or run over by a body in motion. 

For the path of the moon, &c. fee Astronomy, 
n° 3.59, 360. 

PATHETIC, whatever relates to the paffions, or 
that is proper to excite or awake them. The word 
-comes from the Greek w«8©-, pajjion or emotion. See 
Passion. 

Pathetic, in mufic, fomething very moving, ex- 
preffive, or padionate ; capable of exciting pity, com¬ 
panion, anger, or other paffions. Thus we fpeak of 
ihe pathetic dyle, a pathetic figure, pathetic fong, &c. 


The chromatic genus, with its greater and Iefllr fimi- Pathogr#. 
tones, either afcending or defcend ng, is very proper monic 
for the pathetic ; as is alfo an artful management of .11 
difcords ; with a variety of motions, now brifk, now 1 aticncc.^ 
languifhing, nowfwift, now flow. 

Nieuwentyt fpeaks of a mufician at Venice who fo 
excelled in the pathetic, that he was able to play any 
c-f his auditors into didraction: he fays alfo, that the 
great means he made ufe of was the variety of mo¬ 
tions, &c. 

PATHOGNOMONIC, among phyficians, an ap¬ 
pellation for a fymptom, or concourfe of fyrnptoms,that 
are infeparable from a didemper, and aie found in that 
only, and in no other. 

PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine which ex¬ 
plains the nature of difeales, their caufes and fymp- 
toms. See Medicine. 

PATHOS, a Greek term, literally fignifying paf- 
fion. 

PATHROS, a city and canton of Egypt, of which 
the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel make mention 
Jerem. xliv. 1. 15. Ezek. xxix. 14. xxx. 14. We do 
not very well know its fituation, though Pliny and 
Ptolemy the geographer fpeak of it by the name of 
Phaturis ; and it appears to have been in Upper Egypt. 

Ifaiah (xii. 2.) calls it Pathros ; and it is the country 
of the Pathrufim, the poderity of Mizraim, of whom 
Mofes fpeaks, Gen. x, 14. Ezekiel threatens them 
with an entire ruin. The Jews retired thither nc t- 
withftanding the remondrances of Jeremiah ; and the 
Lord fays by Ifaiah, that he will bring them back 
from thence. 

PATIENCE, that calm and unruffled temper with 
which a good man bears the evils of life, from a con- 
viftion that they are at lead permitted, if not fent, by 
the bed of Beings, who makes all things work toge¬ 
ther for good to thofe who love and fear him. 

The evils by which life is embittered may be redu¬ 
ced to thefe four: 1. Natural evils, or thofe to which 
we are by nature fubject as men, and as perifhable 
animals. The greated of thefe are, the death of thofe 
whom we love, and ofourfelves. 2. Thofe from which 
we might be exempted by a virtuous and prudent 
conduct, but which are ths infeparable confequences 
of imprudence or vice, which we fliall call punifhments; 
as infamy proceeding from fraud, poverty from prodi¬ 
gality, debility and difeafefrom intemperance. 3-Thof« : 
by which the fortitude of the good are exercifed ; fuch 
as the perfections raifed againd them by the wicked. 

To thefe may be added, 4. The oppofition againd 
which we mud perpetually druggie, arifing from the 
diverlity of fentiments, manners, and characters of the 
perfons among whom we live. 

Under all thefe evils patience is not only neceffiary 
but ufeful: it is neceffiary, becaufe the law's of nature 
have made it a duty, and to murmur againd natural 
events is to affront providence; it is ufeful, becaufe it 
renders our fufferings lighter, fliorter, and lefs dan-, 
gerous. 

Is your reputation fullied by invidious calumnies f 
rejoice that your character cannot fuffcr but by falfe 
imputations. You are arraigned in a court of judi¬ 
cature ; and are unjudly condemned : paffion has in. 
fiuenced both your profecutor and your judge, and you 
cannot forbear repining that you fuffer although in-. 

no ceqt,-. 
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TV-icnct. r.ocent. But would it have been better that you 

-- v -- Ihould have iuffered being guilty ? Would the greateft 

misfortune that can befal a virtuous man be to you a 
confolation ? The opulence of a villain, the elevated 
Ration to which he is raifed, and the honours that 
are paid to him, excite your jealoufy, and fill your 
bofom with repinings and regret- What! fay you, 
are riches, dignity, and power, referred for fuch 
wretches as this ? Ceafe thefe groundlefs murmurs. If 
the pofibfiions you regret were real benefits,-they would 
be taken from the wicked and transferred to you. 
What would you fay of a fuccefsful hero, who having 
delivered his country, fhould complain that his fervices 
were ill requited, becaufea few fugar-plums were dif- 
tributed to fome children in his prefence, of which they 
had not offered him a (hare ? Ridiculous as this would 
appear, your complaints are no better founded. Has 
the Lord of all no reward to confer on you but perilh- 
able riches and empty precarious honour ? 

It is fancy, not the -reafon of things, that makes 
life fo uneafy to us. It is not the place nor the con¬ 
dition, but the mird alone, that can make any body 
•happy or miferable. 

He that values himfelf upon confidence, not opinion, 
never heeds reproaches. When we are evil fpoken of, 
if we have not deferved it, we are never theworfe.; if 
ve have, we fhould mend. 

Tiberius the Roman emperor, at the beginning of 
•his reign, afted in moll things like a truly generous,, 
good natured, and clement prince. All fianderous 
reports, libels, and lampoons upon him and hisadmi- 
niRration, he bore with extraordinary patience ; faying, 
“ That in a free Rate the thoughts and tongues of 
every man ought to be free:” and when tire fenate 
would have proceeded againft fome who badpublifhed 
libeh- againft him, he would not confent to it; faying, 

We have not time enough to attend to fi.ch trifles; 
if you once open a door to fuch-informations, you will 
be able to do nothing elfe; f r under that pretence 
every man will .revenge himfelf upon his enemies by 
acculing them to you.” Being informed that one had 
fpoken detraclingly of him : “ I f he fpeaks ill of me,” 
fiys he, “ I will give him as good an account of my 
words and actions as I can; and if that is not faffi- 
cient, I will fatisfy rayfelf with having as bad an opi¬ 
nion of him as he has of me.” Thus far even Tibe¬ 
rius may be an example to others. 

Men will have the fame veneration for a perfon that 
fuflers adverfity without dejection, as for demolifhed 
temples, the very ruins whereof are reverenced and 
a.io:ed, 

A virtuous and well-difpofed perfon. is like to good 
metal; the more he is fired, the more he is refined; 
the more he is oppofed, the more lie is approved : 
wrongs may well try him and touch him, but cannot 
imprint in him any falfe Ramp. 

The m an therefore who poffeffes this virtue (patience ), 
in this ample fenfe of it, Rands upon an eminence, and 
less human things below him: the 1-cmpeR indeed may 
: each him ; but he Rands Retire and collcdied again.! 
it upon the balls of confei.u-s v : rtue, wh'ch the fevereR 
Rorms can ftldom fhake, and never overthrow. 

Patience, however, is by no means incompatible 
-with fenfibibty, which, with all its inconveniences, 
is to be cherifhed by thofe who underRand and whhto 
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maintain the dignity of their nature. To feel for 1 ’ aticnce 
others, difpofes us to exercife the amiable virtue of fl 
charity, which our religion indifpenfably requires. 1 a *‘ ni 
It conRitutes that enlarged benevolence which phi- 
lofophy inculcates, and which is indeed compre¬ 
hended in ChriRian charity. It is the privilege 
and the ornament of man ; and the pain which it 
caufes is abundantly recompenfed by that fweet feta¬ 
tion which ever accompanies the exercife of bene¬ 
ficence. 

To feel our own mifery with full force is not to be 
deprecated. Afflidion fot'teus and improves the heart. 

Tears, to fpeak in the Ryle of figure, .fertilize the foil 
in which the virtue- grow. And it is the -remark of 
one who underRood human nature, that the faculties 
of the mind, as well as the feelings of the heart, are 
meliorated by adverfity. 

But in order to promote thefe ends, our fufferings 
muR not be permitted to overwhelm us. We muR 
oppofe them with the arms of reafon and religion ; and 
to exprefs the idea in the language of the philofopher, 
as well as the poet, -of Nature, every one, while he is 
compelled to feel his misfortunes like a man,, fhould 
refolve alfo to bear them like a man. 

Refign’d in ev 'ry Rate, 

With patience bear, with prudence pufh, your fate ; 

By fuffering well our fortune we fubdue. 

Fly when fhe-frowns, and when flie calls-purfue. 

PATIGUMO (a corruption of the words pale-tdc- 
guimauvej ; the name of a fort ofpafle of cakes much 
ufed on the continent as .an agreeable and ufeful 
remedy for -catarrhal defluxions, and luppofed by 
Dr Percival to confiR of gum-arabic combined with 
lugar and the whites of eggs (Seethe article Hunger, 
p. 715, col. i.) But we have been informed that the 
powdered fubftance of the marRimallow is the chief 
ingredient of the compofition. 

PATIN (Guy), profeffo-rof phyfic in the royal col¬ 
lege of Paris, was born in 1602. He made his way 
into the world merely by the force of his genius, being 
at firR corrector of a printing-houfe. He was a man 
of great wit and erudition : he fpoke -with the gravity 
of a Stoic, but his expreffions were very fatirical. He 
hated bigotry, fuperRitlon, and knavery; had an up¬ 
right foul, and a well-difpofed heart. He was a moR 
tender father, courteous to every-body, and polite in 
the hi-gheR degree. He died in j672, and did not 
owe his reputation to any writings publilhed in Lis life¬ 
time upon phyfic ; but his letters which appeared after 
his death have rendered his name very famous. He 
left a fon mentioned in the enfuing article. 

Fatin (Charles),, who made a great figure in the 
world, and excelled in the knowledge of medals. He 
was bom in Paris in 1633 ; ane * made fo furprifing a 
progrefs, that he maintained thefes in Greek and La¬ 
tin, on nil parts of philofophy, in 1647. He fludied 
the law in compliance to an uncle, and was admitted 
an advocate in the parliament of Paris ; but could not 
lay afide that cf phyfic, fer which he always had an 
inclination. He therefore quitted the law, and devoted 
himfelf to phyfic ; in which, after taking the doctor's 
degree, he applied liimfelf to practice with great fiic- 
cefs. Fie afterwards travelled into Germany, Holland, 
England, Switzerland, and Italy. In 1676 he was 
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appointed profeffor of phyfic in Padua ; and three 
years after was created a knight of St Mark. He died 
in that city in 1694. His works are many, and well 
known to the learned world. His w.ic too, and h s 
daughters, were authoreffes. 

PATKUL (John Reinhold), was born of a noble 
family in Livonia, a northern provi ce belonging to 
the ci own of Sweden. The Livonians having been 
ftript of their privileges, and great part of their eftates, 
by Charles XI. Patkul was deputed to make their 
complaint; which he did with fuch eloquence and 
courage, that the king, laying his hand upon his 
fhoulder, faid, ‘ You have fpoken for your country as 
a brave man fltould, and I eftcern you for it.” 

Charles, however, who added the bafenefs of hypo- 
crify to the ferocity of a tyrant, was determined to 
puniih the zeal and honefty which he thought fit to 
commend and a few days afterwards caufed Patkul 
to be declared guilty of high treafon, and condemned 
to die. Patkul, however, found means to efcape into 
Poland, where he continued till Charles was dead. He 
hoped that his fentence would have been then reverfed, 
as it bad been declared unjuft even by the tyrant that 
procured It: but being diiappointed in this expefta- 
tion, he applied to Auguftus king of Poland, and fo- 
licited him to attempt the conqueft of Livonia from 
the Swedes; which, he faid, might be eafily effe&ed, 
as the people were ready to (hake off their yoke, and 
the king of Sweden was a child incapable of compel¬ 
ling their fubjeftion. 

Auguftus poffeffed himfelf of Livonia in confequence 
of this propofal; and afterwards, when Charles XII. 
entered the province to recover it, Patkul commanded 
in the Saxon army againft him. Charles was victori¬ 
ous ; and Patkul, feme time afterwards, being difguft- 
ed at the haughty behaviour of General Fleming, Au- 
guftus’s favourite, entered into the fervice of the Czar, 
with whom Auguftus was in ftridf alliance, and a little 
before Charles compelled Auguftus to abdicate the 
throne of Poland, and his fubjeCts to eledt Staniflaus 
in his ftead. The Czar fent Patkul, with the title of 
his ambaffador, into Saxony, to prevail with Auguftus 
to meet him at Grodno, that they might confer on the 
ftate of their affairs. This conference took place; and 
immediately afterwards the Czar went from Grodno 
to quell a rebellion in Aftracan. As foon as the Czar 
was gone, Auguftus, to the furprize of all Europe, or¬ 
dered Patkul, who was then at Drefden, to be feized 
as a ftate criminal. By this injurious and unpiece- 
dented action, Auguftus at once-violated the law of 
nations, and weakened his own intereft; for Patkul 
was not only an ambaffador, but an ambaffador from 
the only power that could afford him protection. The 
caufe, however, was this: Patkul had difeovered that 
Auguftus’s minifters were to propofe a peace to Charles 
upon any terms; and had therefore formed a defign to 
be beforehand with them, and procure a feparate peace 
between Charles and his new mailer the Czar. The 
defign of Patkul was difeovered ; and, to prevent its 
fuccefs, Auguftus ventured to feize his perfon, alluring 
the Czar that he was a traitor, and had betrayed them 
both. 

Vol. XIV. 


Auguftus was foon after redact'd to beg a piece ot 
Charles at any rate ; and Charles granted it upon cer¬ 
tain conditions, one of which was, that he finalJ de¬ 
liver up Patkul. This condition reduced Auguftus to 
a very diftrefsful dilemma : the Czar, at this very time, 
reclaimed Pa'.kul as Lis ambaffador; and Charles de¬ 
manded, with threa’s, that he lhouid be put into hi; 
hands. Auguftus therefore contrived an expedient by 
which he hoped to fatisfy both ; he font foir.e guard; 
to deliver Patkul, who was prifoner in the caille of 
Konigftein, to the Swedilh troops; but by fecret or¬ 
ders, privately diipatched, he commanded the governor 
to let him efcape. The governor, though he received 
this order in time, yet diiappointed its intention by bis 
villainy and his avarice. He knew Patkul to be very 
rich ; and having it now in his power to fuffer him to 
efcape with impunity, he demanded of Patkul a large 
fum for the favour: Patkul refufed to buy that liberty 
which he made no doubt would be gratuitoufiy rc- 
ftored, in confequense of the Czar’s requisition and rc- 
monftrance ; and, in the mean time, the Swedith guards 
arrived with the order for his being delivered up to 
them. By this party he was firft carried to Charles’s 
head quarters at Albanftradt, where he continued 
three months, bound to a ftake with a heavy chain cf 
iron. He was then conduced to Cafimir, where 
Charles ordered him to be tried ; and he was by his 
judges found guilty. His fentence depended upon the 
king; and after having been kept a prifoner fome 
months, under a guard of Mayerfeldt’s regiment, un¬ 
certain of his fate, he was, on the 8th of September 
1707, towards the evening, delivered into the cuftody 
of a regiment of dragoons, commanded by Colonel 
Nicholas Hielm. On the next day, the 29th, the co¬ 
lonel took the chaplain of his regiment afide, and tell¬ 
ing him that Patkul was to die the next day, ordered 
him to acquaint him w'ith his fate, and prepare him for 
it. About this very time he was to have been married 
to a Saxon lady of great quality, virtue, and beauty; a 
circumftance which renders his cafe fti'l more affecting. 
What followed in confequence of the colonel’s order 
to the minifter (a) will be related in his own words. 

“ Immediately after evening fervice I went to his 
prifon, where 1 found him lying on his bed. The firft 
compliments over, I entered upon the melancholy duty 
of my profeffion, and turning to the officer who had 
him in charge, told him the colonel’s orders were, 
that I fhouid be alone with his prifoner. The officer 
having withdrawn, Patkul grafping both my hands 
in his, he cried out with moll affedting anxiety and di- 
ftrefs, My dear paftor! what are you to declare ? 
what am I to hear? I bring you, replied I, the fame 
tidings that the prophet brought to king Hezekiah, 
Set thine houfe in order,fur thou mujl die. To morrow by 
this time tbou (halt be no longer in the number of the 
living! At this terrible warning he bowed him. 
felf upon his bed, and burft into tears. I attempted 
to comfort him, by faying that he mu ft, without all 
doubt, have often meditated on this fubjefl: Yes, 
cried he, I know, alas ! too well, that we mull all 
die; but the death prepared ferme will be cruel and 
infupportable. I affured him that the manner of his 
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P..tKul. death was to m; totally unknown; but, believing 

' v ' that he would be prepared for it, I was fure his foul 
would be received into the number of happy fpirits. 
Here he rofe up, and folding his hands together, 
Merciful Jefus! let me then die the death of the 
righteous ! A little after, with h*s face inclined to the 
wall, where hood his bed, he broke out into this fo- 
liloquy: Auguftus! O Auguftus, what mu ft be thy 
lot one day 1 Muft thou not anfwer for all the crimes 
thou haft committed ? He then obferved that he was 
driven out from his country, by a fenten.ee againft his 
life, pronounced for doing what the king himfelf en¬ 
couraged him to do, faying to him one day in terms 
of much kindnefs, “ Patkul, maintain the rights of 
your country like a man ©f honour, and with all the 
fpirit you are capable of.” That flying into an ene¬ 
my’s country was alfo unavoidable, as me country of 
an ally would not have afforded him protection ; but 
that he Was in Saxony a wretched exiie, not a coun- 
fellor or advifer; that before his arrival every thing 
was already planned, the alliance with Mufcovy figned, 
and the meafures with Denmark agreed upon. * My 
inclinations (faid he, after a paufe) were always to ferve 
Sweden, though the contrary opinion has prevailed. 
'The elector of Brandenburg owed his title of king of 
Prujfa to the fervices I did him; and when, in re- 
compence, he would have given me a conftderable fum 
of money, I thanked him, and rejected the offer; 
adding, that the reward I moll wifhed for was to re¬ 
gain the king of Sweden’s favour by his interceflion. 
This he promifed, and tried every pollible method to 
fucceed, but without fuccefs. After this I laboured 
fo much for tire intereft of the late emperor in his 
Spanifh affairs, that I brought about what fcarce any 
other man could have effected. The emperor as an 
acknowledgment gave me an aflignment for 50,000 
crowns, which I humbly laid at his feet, and only im¬ 
plored his imperial majefly’s recommendation of me to 
my king’s favour: this requeft he immediately grant¬ 
ed, and gave his orders accordingly, but in vain. Yet, 
not to lofe any opportunity, I went to Mofcow while 
the Swedifli ambafladors were at that court; but even 
the mediation of the Czar had no effeCt. After that 
I diftributed among the Swedifli prifoners at Mofcow 
at leaf! 100,000 crowns, to fhow the ardent defire I 
find, by all ways, to regain the favour of their fove- 
reign. Would to heaven I had been equally in earneil 
to obtain the grace of God,’—At thefe words another 
xhower of tears fell from his eyes, and he remained 
for fome moments blent, and overwhelmed with grief. 
I ufed my beft endeavours to comfort him with the 
aiTurance that this grace would uot be denied him, 
provided be fpent the few hours ftill left in earneftly 
imploring it; for the door of heaven’s mercy was never 
fliut, though that of men might be cruelly fo. * This 
(replied he), this is my conlolation ; for thou art God 
and not man to be angry for ever.’ He then inveighed 
bitterly againft Auguftus, and reproached himfelf for 
having any connection with a wretch who was wholly 
deftitute of all faith and honour, an atheift, without 
piety, and without virtue. ‘ While he was at War¬ 
saw (faid he), and heard the king was advancing to at¬ 
tack him, he found himfelf extremely diftreffed. He 
was abfolutely without money, and therefore obliged 
to difmifs fome of his troops.. He had recourfe to my 
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atTiilance,and iiilreated me, for the love of God, to bor- Pa tkul. 
row whatever fum I could. I procured him 400,000 ~ v 
crowns ; 50,000 of which, the very next day, he 
fquandered on trinkets and jewels, which he gave in. 
prelents to fome of his women. X told him plainly my 
thoughts of the matter; and by my importunity pre¬ 
vailed, that the Jews fhould take back their toys, and 
return the money they had been paid for them. The 
ladies were enraged ; and he fwore that I fhould one 
time or other fuffer for What I had done: there in¬ 
deed he kept his word, would to God he had always 
done fo with thofe he employed!’ X now left him for 
a ftiort time, and at feven in the evening I returned ; 
and the officer being retired, he accofted roe with a 
fmiling air, and an appearance of much tranquillity, 

‘ Welcome, dear fir, the weight that lay heavy on my 
heart is removed, and I already feel a fenfible change 
wrought in my mind. I am ready to die : death i 1 
more eligible than the folitude of a long imprifonment. 

Would to heaven only that the kind of it were lefs 
cruel. Can you, my dear fir, inform me in what man¬ 
ner I am to fuffer ? I anfwered, that it had not been 
communicated to me; but that I imagined it would 
pafs over without noife, as only the colonel and my- 
felf had notice of it. * That (replied he) I efteem as 
a favour; but have you feen the fentence ? or mull I 
die, without being either heard or condemned ? My 
apprehenfions are of being put to intolerable tortures.’ 

I comforted him in the kindeft manner I could ; but 
he was his own beft comforter from the Word of God, 
with which he was particularly acquainted; quoting, 
among many other paflages, the following in Greek, 

We muji enter into the kingdom of heaven through many tri¬ 
bulations. He then called for pen and ink, and in- 
treated me to write down what he fhould dictate. I 
did fo, as follows: 

‘ Tejlamentum, or my laji nulll as to the difpofition of 
my ejfc&s after my death. —I. Hfs majefty King Au¬ 
guftus, having firft examined his confcience thoroughly, 
will be fo juft as to pay back to my relations the fum 
he owes me ; which, being liquidated, will amount to 
50,000 crowns; and as my relations are here in the 
ferries of Sweden, that monarch will probably obtain 
it for them.’ 

“ At this he faid, let us ftop here a little ; I will 
quickly return to finifli this will; but now let us ad- 
drefs ourfelves to God by prayer. Prayers being end, 
ed, ‘ Now (cried he) I find myfelf yet better, yet in 
a quieter frame of mind : Oh ! were my death lefs 
dreadful, with what pleafure would I expiate my guilt 
by embracing it!—Yes (cried he, after a paufe), .! 
have friends in different places, who will weep over 
my deplorable fate. What will the mother of the king 
of Pruflia fay ? What will be the grief of the Countefs 
Levolde who attends on her? But what thoughts muft 
avife in the bofom of her to whom my faith is plighted ? 

Unhappy woman ! die news of my death will be fatal 
to her peace of mind. My dear paftor, may I ven¬ 
ture to beg one favour of you ?’ I affured him he 
might command evpry fervice in my power. ‘ Have 
the goodnefs then (faid he, preffng my hand), the 
moment I am no more, to write—Alas! how will you 
fet about it! a letter to Madam Einfeidelern, the lady 
I am promifed to—Let her know that I die her’s; 
inform her fully of my unhappy fate! Send her my 
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Patti:!, la ft: and eternal farewell! My death is in truth dif- 
— w — graceful; but my manner of meeting it will, I hope, 
by heaven’s and your affiftance, render it holy and 
bleffed. This news will be her only confolation. Add 
farther, dear Sir, that I thanked her with my lathi 
breath for the fincere affection lhe bore me : May ihe 
live long and happy: This is my dying u i!li .’—1 gave 
him my hand in promife that I would faithfully per¬ 
form all he dertred. 

“ Afterwards he took up a book : 1 This (faid he) 
is of my own writing. Keep it in remembrance of 
me, and as a proof of my true regard for religion. I 
coul.l with it might have the good fortune to be pre- 
fented to the king, that he may be convinced with 
what little foundation I have been accufed of atheifm.’ 
Taking it from his hand, I allured him that my colonel 
•would not fail to prefent it as foon as opportunity offered. 

“ The reft of his time was employed in prayer, which 
he went through with a very f ervent devotion. On the 
30th of September 1 was again with him at four in 
the morning. The moment he heard me he arofe, 
and rendering thanks to God, allured me he had not 
flept fo foundly for a long time. We went to prayers; 
and in truth his piety and devout frame of mind were 
worthy of admiration. About fix he faid he would 
begin his confeffion, before the din and clamour of the 
people without could rife to diftuvb his thoughts. He 
then kneeled down, and went through his confeffion 
in a manner truly edifying. The fun beginning to ap¬ 
pear above the horizon, he looked out of the window, 
faying, Salve fefla dies! ' This is my wedding-day. I 
looked, alas! for another, but this is the happier; for 
to-day (hall my foul be introduced by her heavenly 
bridegroom into the affembly of the blefled!’ He then 
afked me, whether I yet knew in what way he was 
to die 1 I anfwered, that I did not. He conjured me, 
by the facred name of Jefus, not to forfake him ; f or 
that he fnould find in my company feme confolation 
even in the midft of to-rtures. Carting his eyes on the 
paper that lay on the table, ‘ This will (faid he) can 
never be finifhed.’ I afked him, whether he would 
put his name to what was already written ? ‘ No, (re¬ 
plied he, with a deep figh), I will write that hated 
name no more. My relations will find their account 
in another place ; falute them from me.’ He then ad- 
dreffed himfelf again to God in prayer, and continued 
his devotions till the lieutenant entered to condudt him 
to the coach. He wrapped himfelf up in his cloak, 
and went forward a great pace, guarded by 100 horfe- 
men. Being arrived at the place cf execution, we 
found it furrounded by 300 foot foldiers; but at the 
fight of the flakes and wheels, his horror is not to be 
deferibed. Clafpingme in his arms, ‘ Beg of God (he 
exclaimed) that my foul may not be thrown into de¬ 
spair amidft thefe tortures! I comforted, I adjured 
him, to fix his thoughts on the death of Jefus Chrift, 
who for our fins was nailed to a crofs. 

“ Being now on the fpot where he was to fuffer, 
he bid the executioner to do his duty well, and put 
into his hands fome money which he got ready for 
that purpofe. He then ftretched himfelf out upon 
the wheel; and while they were dripping him naked, 
he begged me to pray that God would have mercy 
on him, and bear up his foul in agony. 1 did fo; and 
tuning to all the fpedlators, laid to them, Brethren, 


join with me in prayer for this unhappy man. ‘ Yes T’atkul, 
(cried he), aflitf me all of you w ith your fupplications Patwo«. 
to heaven.’ Here the executioner gave him tire firfl 
fired.c. His cries were teirible: ‘O Jefus! Jour.! 
have mercy upon me.’ This cruel feene was much 
lengthened out, and of the utmofi horror; for as tha 
headfman had no fkill in his bufinefs, the unhappy 
viffim received upwards of 15 fevcral blows, with e ich 
of which were intermixed the moft piteous groans and 
invocations of the name of God. At length, after two 
ftrokes given on the bread, his ftrengthand voice fail¬ 
ed him. In a faltering dying tone, he was jufi heard 
to fay, ‘ Cut off my head !’ and the executioner dill 
lingering, he himfelf placed his head on the fcaffold : 

After four ftrokes with an hatchet, the head was fi- 
parated from the body, and the body quartered. Such 
was the end of the renowned Patkul!” 

Charles XII. has been very generally and feverely 
cenfured for not pardoning him, and we are not in¬ 
clined to vindicate the fovereign. Yet it mud be re¬ 
membered, that Patkul was gu lty of a much greater 
crime than that which drew upon him the difpleafure 
of Charles XI. He incited foreign powers to attack his 
country when under the government of a boy, hoping, 
as he faid himfelf, that it would in fuch circumftances 
become an eafy conquefi. Pie was therefore a rebel 
of the word: kind ; and where is the abfolute monarch 
that is ready to pardon fuch unnatural rebellion ? Let 
it be remembered, too, that Charles, among whofe 
faults no other inftance of cruelty has been numbered, 
certainly thought that, in ordering the execution of 
Patkul, he was difeharging his duty. That monarch, 
it is known, believed in the portability of difeovering 
the philofopher’s done. Patkul, when under fentence 
of death, contrived to impofe fo far upon the fenate at 
Stockholm, as to perfuade them that he had, in their 
prefence, converted into gold a quantity of bafer me¬ 
tal. An account of this experiment was tranfmitted 
to the king, accompanied with a petition to his ma- 
jefty for the life cf fo valuable a fubjedc; but Charles, 
blending magnanimity with his feverity, replied with 
indignation, that he would not grant to filtered what 
he had refufed to the calls of humanity and the intrea¬ 
ties of friendfhip. 

P ATMOS (anc. geog.), one of the Sporades (Dio- 
nyfius); 30 miles in compafs (Pliny); concerning which 
we read very little in authors. It was rendered famous 
by the exile of St John and the P.evelation fhowed him 
there. The greateft part of interpreters think that 
St John wrote them in the fame place during the two 
years of his exile; but others think that he did not 
commit them to writing till after his return to Ephe- 
fus. The ifland of Patmos is between the ifland of Ica- 
ria and the promontory of Miletus. Nothing has done 
it more honour than to have been the place of the ba- 
nifhment of St John. It is now called Patino , or Pac- 
tino,' or Patmol, or Pufonfa. Its circuit is.five and 
twenty or thirty miles. It has a city called Pat¬ 
mos, with a harbour, and fome monaftc-ries of Greek 
monks. It is at prefent in the hands of the Turks*. 

It is cnnfiderable for its harhouis; but the inhabitants 
derive little benefit from them, becaule the corfaiis 
have obliged them to quit the town and retire to a hill 
on which St John’s convent ftands. This convent is a 
citadel confiding of fevcral irregular towers, and is a 
E a fub- 
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I'atm fubftantiai building feated on a very deep rock. The 
li whole ifland is very barren, and without wood ; 

. however, it abounds with partridges, rabbits, quails, 
turtles, pigeon=, and fnipes. All their corn does 
not amount to 1000 barrels in a year. In the 
whole ifland there are fcarce 300 men: but there 
are above 20 women to one man, vdio expedl that 
all (Dangers who land in the iflar.d fhould carry 
feme of them away. To the memory of St John is an 
hermitage on the fide of a mountain, where there is a 
chapel not above eight paces long and five broad. 
Over head th?y {how a chink in the rock, through 
which they pretend that the Holy Ghoft didlated to 
St John. E. Long. 26. 84. N. Lat. 37. 24. 

PATNA, a town of Afia, in the dominions of the 
Great Mogul, to the north of the kingdom of Bengal, 
where the Englilh have faftories for fdtpetre, borax, 
and raw filk. It is the capital of the province of Ba- 
har, a dependency of Bengal, in the empire of Indo- 
ftan, fituated in a pleafant country, 400 miles eaft of 
Agra. It extends feven miles in length on the banks 
of the Ganges, and is about half a mile in breadth.— 
Mr Rennel gives ftrong reafons for fuppofing it to be 
the ancient Paluothra. . The town is large and 
populous, but the houfes are built at a diftance from 
■ each other. E. Long. 85. 40. N. Lat. 45. 25. 

PATOMACK, a large river in Virginia, which 
.divides that fiate from Maryland, rifes in the moun¬ 
tains within a fmall diftance of the weftern waters! and 
receives in its courfe feveral confiderable rivers, and 
empties itfelf into Chefapeak Bay. It is miles wide 
at the mouth, 4^ at Nomony Bay, ij at Hallooing 
point, 1^ at Alexandria: its foundings are 7 fathoms at 
the mouth, 5 at George’s Ifland, 4^ at lower Mat- 
chodic, 3 from Swan’s point to Alexandria, and 
thence 10 feet water to the falls. The diftance from 
the Capes of Virginia to the termination of the tide 
water in this river is above 300 miles and it is navi¬ 
gable for fhips of large burden nearly that diftance ; 
from thence its navigation was obftrufted by feveral 
falls ; but the fpirited exertions of the company incor¬ 
porated for opening and improving the navigation of 
this noble river, have furmounted many of the difficul¬ 
ties which obftrufted its navigation,their operations ftill 
continue, intending to open the navigation to within a 
inert portage of the Monagahela. The city of Waffi- 
ington, intended for the future refidence of Congrefs, is 
now building on its banks nearly 300 miles from the 
fea. Alexandria and George Town in its vicinity, 
are places of confiderable and increafing trade, and 
about nine miles below is fituated Mount Vernon, the 
beautiful feat of General Wafiiington. Many elegant 
feats, and delightful fituations are on both fides of the 
river ; and it is likely foon to become a channel of very 
extenfive trade, the land on both fides rapidly increafiRg 
in value. 

PATONCE, in heraldry, is a crofs, flory at the 
ends ; from which it differs only in this, that the ends, 
inftead of turning down like a fleur-de-lis, are extend¬ 
ed fomewhat in the pattee form. See Flory. 

PATRiE, a city of Achaia. This place was vifit- 
ed by Dr Chandler,' who gives the following account 
of it. “ It has been often attacked by enemies, taken, 
and pillaged. It is a confiderable town, at a diftance 
from the fea, fituated on the fide of a hill, which has 


its fummit Crowned with a ruinous caftle. This made 
a brave defence in 1447 againft Sultan Morat, and 
held out until the peace was concluded, which firft 
rendered the Morea tributary to the Turks. A dry 
flat before it was once the port, which has been cho¬ 
ked with mud. It has now, as in the time of Strabo, 
only an indifferent road for veffels. The houfe of Ni¬ 
cholas Paul, Efq; the Englifh conful, ftood on a part of 
the wall either of the theatre or the odeum. By a 
fountain was a fragment of a Latin infeription. We 
faw alfo a large marble buft much defaced ; and the 
French conful fhowed us a colleftion of medals. We 
found nothing remarkable in the citadel. It is a place 
of feme trade, and . is inhabited by Jews as well as by 
Turks and Greeks. The latter have feveral churches. 
One is dedicated to St Andrew the apoftle, who fuf- 
fered martyrdom there, and is of great fanftity. It 
had been recently repaired. The fite by the fea is 
fuppofed that of the temple of Ceres. By it is a foun¬ 
tain. The air is bad, and the country round about 
over run, with the low fhrub called glycyrrhiza or li¬ 
quorice.” 

Of its ancient ftate, the fame author fpeaks thus: 
“ Patras affifted the JEtolians when invaded by the 
Gauls under Brennus; but afterwards was unfortu¬ 
nate, reduced to extreme poverty, and almoft aban¬ 
doned. Auguftus Caefar reunited the fcattered citi¬ 
zens, and made it a Roman colony, fettling, a portion 
of the troops which obtained the viftory of Aftium, 
with other inhabitants from the adjacent places. Pa¬ 
tras reflourifhed and enjoyed dominion over Naupaftus, 
CEanthea, and feveral cities of Achaia. In the time 
of Paufanias, Patras was adorned with temples and por¬ 
ticoes, a theatre, and an odeum which was fuperior to 
any in Greece but that of Atticus Herodes at Athens. 
In the lower part of the city was a temple of Bacchus 
iEfymmetes, in which was an image prefer ved in a 
cheft, and conveyed, it was faid, from Troy by Eury- 
pylus; who, on opening it, became difordered in his 
fenfes. By the port were temples; aad by the fea,. 
one cf Ceres, with a pleafant grove and a prophetic 
fountain of unerring veracity in determining the event 
of any illnefs.” 

PATRANA, or Pastrana, a town of New Ca- 
ftile in Spain, with the title of a duchy. It is feated 
between the rivers Tajo and Tajuna, in W. Long. 
2. 45. N. Lat. 40. 26. 

PATRAS, an ancient and flourifhing town of Eu¬ 
ropean Turkey, iii the Morea, capital of a duchy, with 
a Greek archbiftiop’s fee. It is pretty large and po¬ 
pulous ; and the Jews, who are one-third part of the 
inhabitants, have four fynagogues. There are feveral 
handfems mofques and Greek churches. The Jews, 
carry on a great trade in filk, leather, honey, wax,, 
and cheefe. There, are Cyprus trees of a prodigious 
height, and excellent pomegranates, citrons, and oran¬ 
ges. It has been feveral times taken and retaken, and 
is now in the hands of the Turks. It is feated in 
E. Long. 21.47. N. Lat. 38. 17. 

PATRICA, a town of Italy in the territory of the 
church, and in the Campagna of Rome, towards the 
fea coaft, and eight miles eaft of Oftia. About a 
mile from this place is a hill called Monte de Liuanoy 
which feme have thought to be the ancient Lavinium, 
founded by iEneas. 


Patras 

II 

Patrica. 


PATRES 
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Patres, PATRES conscript. See Conscripti and Se- 

Patriarch. NAT or. 

v PATRIARCH, Patriarcha, one of thofj firft; 
fathers who lived towards the beginning of the world, 
and who became famous by their long lines of defend¬ 
ants. Abraham, Iiaac, and Jacob, and Ins twelve 
fbns, are the patriarchs of the Old Teftament; Seth, 
Enoch, &c. were antediluvian patriarchs. 

The authority of patriarchal government exifted in 
the fathers of families, and their firft-born after them, 
exerciling all kinds of ecclefiaftical and civil authority 
in their refpedlive houfeholds ; and to this govern¬ 
ment, which lafted till the time of the Ifraelites dwell¬ 
ing in Egypt, fome have afcribed an abfolute and de- 
fpotic power, extending even to the punifhment by 
death. In proof of this, is produced the curfe pro¬ 
nounced by Noah upon Canaan (Gen. ix. 25.); but it 
muft be obferved, that in this affair Noah fe^ms to have 
aided rather as a prophet than a patriarch. Another in- 
ftance of fuppofed defpotic power is Abraham’s turning 
Hagar and Iftimaei out of his family ( Gen. xii. 9, &c.) ; 
but this can hardly be thought to furnifh evidence 
of any Angular authority veiled in the patriarchs, as 
fuch, and peculiar to thofe ages. The third inltance 
brought forward to the fame purpofe is that of Jacob’s 
denouncing a curfe upon Simeon and Levi (Gen. xlix. 
7.), which is maintained by others to be an inllance of 
prophetic infpiration more than of patriarchal power. 
The fourth inllance is that of Judah with rega d to 
Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 24.); with regard to which it is 
remarked, that Jacob, the father of Judah, was Hill 
living ; that Tamar was not one of his own family ; 
and that Ihe had been guilty of adultery, the punilh- 
ment of which was death by burning; and that Judah 
on this occafion might fpeak only as a profecutor. 

. On the whole, however, it is difficult to fay, which 

of thefe opinions are moll agreeable to truth. Men 
who believe the origin of civil government, and the 
obligation to obedience, to arife from a fuppofed ori¬ 
ginal contradl, either real or implied, will be naturally 
led to weaken the authority of the patriarchs : and 
thofe again who efteem government to be a divine in- 
llitution, will be as apt to raife that authority to the 
higheft pitch that either reafon or fcripture will per¬ 
mit them. It cannot be denied, that authority exifted 
in fathers, and defcended to their firll-born, in the firft 
ages of the world ; and it is neither unnatural nor im¬ 
probable to imagine, that the idea of hereditary power 
and hereditary honours was firft taken from this cir- 
cumftance. But whether authority has defcended 
through father and fon in this way t > our times, is a 
circumftance that cannot in one inllance be afferted, 
and can 1 e denied in a thoufand. The real fource of 
the dignity and of the authority of modern times 
feems to have been, lkill in the art of war, and fuccefs 
in the condufl of conquefts. 

JenssiJh Patriarch, a dignity," refpe&ing the origin 
of which there are a variety of opinions. The learned 
authors of the Univer.al Hiftory think, that the firft 
appearance and inftitut.on of thofe patriarchs happened 
under Nerva the fucceffor of Domitian. It feems pro¬ 


bable that the patriarchs were of the Aaronic or Le- Patriarch, 
vitical race ; the tribe of Judah being at that time too v ‘ 
much depreffed, and too obnoxious to the Romans to 
be able to affume any external power. But of what¬ 
ever tribe they were, their authority came to be very 
confiderable. Their principal bufinefs was to inftrudt 
the people ; and for this purpofe they inftituted fchools 
in feveral cities. And having gained great reputation 
for their extraordinary learning, zeal, and piety, they 
might, in time, not only bring a great concourfe of other 
Jews from other parts, as from Egypt and other weftern 
provinces of their difperfion, but likewife prove the 
means of their patriarchal authority’s being acknow¬ 
ledged there. From them they ventured nt length 
to levy a kind of tribute, in order to defray the charges 
of their dignity, and of the officers (a) under them, 
whofe bufinefs it was to carry their orders and decifions 
through the other provinces of their difperfion, and to 
fee them punctually executed by all, that fome fhadow 
of union r at lead might be kept up among the weftern 
Jews. They likewife nominated the doctors who were to 
prefide over their fchools and academies ; and thefe were 
in procefs of time ftyled chiefs and princes, in order to 
raife the credit of that dignity, or to imply the great 
regard which their difciples were to pay to them. Thefe 
chiefs-became at length rivals of the patriarchs ; and 
fome of them poffeffed both dignities at once; an ufur- 
pation which caufed not only great confufion amongll 
them, but oftentimes very violent and bloody contefts. 

However, as the Jew : fh Rabbies have trumped up a 
much older era fir this patriarchal dignity, and have 
given us a fucceffion of them down to the fifth cen¬ 
tury, in which it was abolilhed, it will not be amifs to 
give our readers the fubftance of what they have writ¬ 
ten of the rife and progrefs of this order of men ; and at 
the fame time to (how them the abfurdity and falfehood 
of that pretended fucceffion to this imaginary dignity. 

According to them, the firft patriarch was Hillel, 
furnamed the Babylonian, becaufe he was fent for from 
thence to Jerufalem about ico years before the ruin 
of their capital, or 30 years before the birth of Chrift, 
to decide a difpute about the keeping of Eafter, which 
on that year fell out on the Sabbath-day ; and it was 
on account of his wife decifion that he was raifed to 
that dignity, which continued in his family till the 
faid fifth century. He was likewife looked upon as a 
fecond Mofes, becaufe he h ved like him 40 years in ob- 
fcurity, 40 more in great reputation for learning and 
fmdlity, and 40 more in poffeffion of this patriarchal 
dignity. They make him lrtle inferior to that law¬ 
giver in other of his excellencies, as well as in the great 
authority he gained over the whole Jewifh ration. The 
wonder will be, how Herod the Great, who was fo 
jealous of his own power, could fuffer a ftr.tnger to be 
raifed to fuch a height of it, barely for having decided 
a difpute which muft in all likelihood have been ad¬ 
judged by others long before that time. 

However, Hillel was fncceeded by his fon Simeon, 
whom many Chriftians pretend to have been the vene¬ 
rable old per fen of that name, who received the di¬ 
vine infant in his arms. The Jews give him but a 

very 


(a) Thefe were called Apojloli or Legait. 
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Patriarch, very obfeure patriarchate ; though the authors above 
“ v quoted make him, moreover, chief of the fanhedrim : 
and Epiphar.ius fays, that the prieftly tribe hated him 
fo much for giving fo ample a teftimony to the divine 
child, that they denied him common burial. But it 
is hardly credible that St Luke fhould have fo care- 
lefsly paffed over his two fold dignity, if he had been 
really polfeifed of them, and have given him no higher 
title than that of a juil and devout man. 

He was fucceeded by Jochanan, not in right of de- 
fcent, but of his extraordinary merit, which the Rab¬ 
bles, according to euftom, have raifed to fo furprifmg 
a height, that, according to them, if the whole heavens 
were paper, all the trees in the world pens, and all the 
men writers, they would not fuffice to pen down-all 
his leffons. He enjoyed his dignity but two years, 
according to feme, or five according to others: and 
was the perfon who, cbferving the gates of the temple 
to open of their own accord, cried out, “ O temple, 
temple ! why art thou thus moved ! We know that 
thou art to be deflroyed, feeing Zechariah hath fore¬ 
told it, faying, ‘ Open thy gates, O Lebanus, and 1 t 
the flames confume thy cedars.” Upon this he is fur¬ 
ther reported to have complimented Vefpaiian, or ra¬ 
ther, as fome have correfted the ftory, Titus, with the 
t : tle of klrg, a (Turing him that it was a royal perfon 
who was to deftroy that edifice; on which account 
they pretend that general gave him leave to remove 
the fanhedrim to Japhne. 

The Jewifii writers add, that he likewife erefled an 
academy there, w hich fubiifted till the death of Aki- 
ba; and was likewife the feat of the patriarch ; and 
conlifted of 300 fchools, or claffes of fcholars. Ano¬ 
ther he erefted at Lydda, not far from Japhne, and 
where the Chriftians have buried their famed St 
George. He lived 120 years, and being alked, what 
he had done to prolong his life ? he gave this wife an- 
fwer ; I never made water nearer a houfe of prayer than 
four cubits : I never difguifed my name r 1 have taken 
care to celebrate all feltivals: and my mother hath 
even fold my head ornaments to buy wine enough to 
make me merry on fuch days ; and left me at her 
death 300 hogfheads of it, to famflify the Sabbath.— 
The doctors that flourished in his time were no lefs 
conftderable, both for their number and character; 
particularly the famed Rabbi Chanina, of whom the 
Bath Col was heard to fay, that the world was pre- 
ferved for the fake of him; and R. Nicodemus, whom 
they pretend to have Hopped the courfe of the fun, like 
another Jofliua. 

He was fucceeded by Gamaliel, a man, according 
to them, of unfufferable pride; and yet of fo univer- 
fal authority over all the Jews, not only in fhe weft, 
but over the whole world, that the very monarchs fuf- 
i'ered his law’s to be obeyed in their dominions, not 
one of them offering to obftrmS the execution of them. 
In his days flourifhed Samuel the Lefs, who compofed 
a prayer full of the bittereft curfes againft heretics, 
by which they mean the Chriftians; and which are 
ftill in ufi to this day. Gamaliel was no lefs an ene¬ 
my to them ; and yet both have been challenged, the 
*>rtner as the celebrated mailer of our great apoftle, 
•x other as his difciple in his unconveited ftate. 

Simon IT. hisfm and fucceffor^ was the firft mar¬ 
tyr who died during the fiege of Jerusalem. The 
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people fo regretted his death, that an order was given, I’atnard-., 
inftead of to bumpers of wine, which were ufually * 
drank at the funeral of a faint, to drink 13 at his, on 
account of his martyrdom. Thefe bumpers were in 
time multiplied, they tell us, to fuch Ihumeful he ght, 
that the fanhedrim was forced to make fome new re¬ 
gulations to prevent that abufe. 

Thefe are the patriarchs which, the Rabbies tell us, 
preceded the deftrueftion of the temple; and: we need 
r.o farther confutation of this pretended dignity, than 
the filence of the facted hiftorians, who not only make 
not the lead mention of it, but a (fare us all along that 
they were the high-priefts who prefided in the fanhe¬ 
drim ; and before whom all cafes relating to the Jewilh 
religion were brought and decided. It was the high- 
prielt who examined and condemned our Saviour ; that 
condemned St Stephen; that forbad the apallies to 
preach in ChrIVs name ; and who fat as judge on the- 
great apoftle at the head of that lupreme court. The 
fame may be urged from Jofephus, who mu! needs 
have known and mentioned this pretended dignity, if 
any fuch there had been : and yet is fa far from taking 
the leoft notice of if, that, like the evungelift;., he pla¬ 
ces the pontiffs alone at the head of all the Jewilh af¬ 
fairs ; and names the nigh-prleft Ananias as having the 
care and direction of the war againft the Romans ;— 
whi h is an evident proof that there were then no fuch 
patriarchs in being. 

To all this let us add, that if there had been any 
fuch remarkable fucceffion, the Talmudifts would have 
preferved it to future ages : whereas, neither they, nor 
any cf the ancient authors of the Jewilh churrii, make 
any mention of it; but only fome of their doftors, 
who have written a conftderable time after them, a let 
of writers to whom little credit can be given in points of 
this nature ; efpecially as there are fuch unfurmount- 
able contradiflions between them, as no authors ei¬ 
ther Jewilh or Chriftian have, with all their pains, been 
hitherto able to reconcile. 

Their fucceflion, according to the generality of 
thofe rabbies. Hands as follows : 

1. Hillel the Babylonian. 2. Simeon the fon of 
Hillel. 3. Gamaliel the fon of Simeon. 4. Sime¬ 
on II. the fon of Gamaliel. 5. Gamaliel II. the fon of 
Simeon II. 6. Simeon III. the fon of Gamaliel II. 

7. Judah the fon of Simeon III. 8. Gamaliel III. 
the fon of Judah. 9. Judah II. the fon of Gamaliel 
III. 10. Hillel II. fon of Judah II. 11. Judah III. 
fon of Hillel II. 12. Hillel III. fon of Judah HI. 

13. Gamaliel IV. fon of Hillel III. 

According to Gants Tzemach David, who hath 
reduced them to 10, they are, 

1. Hillel the Babylonian. 2. Simeon the fon -of 
Hillel. 3. Rabb Gamaliel Rebona. 4. R. Simeon 
the fon of Gamaliel. 5. Rabban Gamaliel hte fon. 

6. R. Jehudah the prince. 7. Hillel the prince, hts 
fon. 8. Rabban Gamaliel the Old. 9. Simeon III, 

10. R. Judah, NaiTi or prince. 

On the whole, it cannot be doubted but that their 
firft rife was in Nerva’s time, however much Jewilh 
pride may have prompted them to falfify, and to affert 
their origin to have been m-re ancient than it really was. 

Nor have tire Jews been faithful in giving an account 
of the authority of thefe men. They have exaggera¬ 
ted their power beyond all bounds, for the purpofe of 

repelling 
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l'fttrlarchs repelling the arguments of Chriftians: for their povver 

v— v - was certainly more fhowy than lubftantial. In time, 

however, they certainly impofed upon the people; 
and what power they did poflefs (which the Romans 
only allowed to be in religious matters, or in inch as 
were connected with religion) they excrcifed with great 
rigour. Their pecuniary demands, in particular, be¬ 
came very exorbitant; and was the cauie of their fup- 
prefllon in the year 429. 

Patriarchs, among Chriftians, are ecclefiaftical 
dignitaries, or bilhops, i'o called from their paternal 
authority in the church. The power of patriarchs was 
not the fame in all, but differed according to the dif¬ 
ferent cuftoms of countries or the pleafures of kings and 
councils. Thus the patriarch of Conftantinople grew 
to be a patriarch over the patriarchs of Ephefus and 
Csefaria, and was called the ecumenical and imivsrfal 
patriarch ; and the patriarch of Alexandria had fome 
prerogatives which no other patriarch but himfelf en¬ 
joyed, fuch as the right of confecrating and appro¬ 
ving every fingle bifhop under his jurifdiftion. 

The patriarchate has been ever efteemed thefupreme 
dignity in the church : the bifhop had only under him 
the territory of the city of which he was bifhop ; the 
metropolitan fuperintended a province ; and had for 
fuftragans the bifhops of his province; the primate was 
the chief of what was then called a diocefe (a), and had 
feveral metropolitans under him; and the patriarch had 
under him feveral diocefes, corrpofmg one exarchate, 
and the primates themfelvcs were under him. 

Ufher, Pagi, De Marca, and Morinus, attribute the 
eftablifhment of the grand patriarchates to the apoftles 
themfelves; who, in their opinion, according to the 
defeription of the world then given by geographers, 
pitched on the three principal cities in the three paits 
of the known world ; viz. Rome in Europe, Antioch 
in Afia, and Alexandria in Africa; and thus formed 
a trinity of patriarchs. Others maintain that the name 
patriarch was unknown at the time of the council 
of Nice: and that for a long time afterwards patriarchs 
and primates were confounded together, as being all 
equally chiefs of diocefes, and equally fuperior to me¬ 
tropolitans, who were only chiefs of provinces. Hence 
Socrates gives the title patriarch to all the chiefs of 
diocefes, and reckons ten of them. Indeed, it does 


not appear that the dignity of patriarch was appro¬ 
priated to the five grand fees of Rome, Conftantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerufalem, till after the 
council of Chalcedon in 451 ; for when the council of 
Nice regulated the limits and prerogatives of the three 
patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, it did 
not give them the title of p itriarchs, though it allowed 
them the preeminence and privileges thereof; thus 
when the council of Conftantinople adjudged the fe- 
cond place to the bifhop of Conftantinople, who till 
then was only fufFragan of Iieraclea, it faid nothing 
of the patriarchate. Nor is the term patriarch found 
in the decree of the council of Chalcedon, whereby 
the fifth place is aftlgned to the bifhop of Jerufalem; 
nor did thefe five patriarchs govern all the churches. 

There were befides many independent chiefs of dio¬ 
cefes, who, far from owning the jurifdiftion of thq. 
grand patriarchs, called themfelves patriarchs; fuch as 
that of Aquileia; nor was Carthage ever fubjeft to the 
patriarch of Alexandria. Mofheiai * imagines that the * Ecclef. 
bifhops, who enjoyed a certain degree of pre-eminence Hift.vol. I. 
over the reft of their order, were diftinguifhed by the p ' a * 4 ' 
Jewifh title of patriarchs in the fourth century. The 
authority of the patriarchs gradually increafed, till, 
about the clofe of the fifth century, all affairs of moment 
within the compafs of their patriarchate came before 
them, either at firft hand or by appeals from the metro¬ 
politans. They confecrated bifhops; affembled yearly 
in council the clergy of their refpeftive diftrifts; pro¬ 
nounced a decifive judgment in thofe cafes where ac- 
cufations were brought againft bifhops; and appointed 
vicafs or deputies, clothed with their authority, for 
the prefervation of order and tranquillity in the remoter 
provinces. In fhort, nothing was done without con- 
fulting them; and their decrees were executed with the 
fame regularity and refpeft as thofe of the princes. 

It deierves to be remarked, however, that the autho* 
rity of the patriarchs was not acknowledged through 
all the provinces without exception. Several diftrifts, 
both in the eaftern and weftern empires, were exempted 
from their jurifdiftion. The Latin Church had no patri¬ 
archs till the fixth century; and the churches of Gaul, 

Britain, See. were never fubjeft to the authority of the 
patriarch of Rome, whofe authority only extended tothc 
fuburbiary provinces. There was no primacy, no ex¬ 
archate 


(a) The word diocefe was then of a very different import from what it bears now. Under the article Epis¬ 
copacy, it was obferved, that the firft founders of churches regulated their extent and the jurifdiflion of their 
bifhops by the diviflons of the Roman empire into civil jurifdiftions. One of thefe divifions was into provinces 
and diocefes. A province comprifed the cities of a whole region fubjefled to the authority cf one chief 
magiftrate, who retided in th.g metropolis or chief city of the province, A diocefe was a dill larger didrift, 
comprehending within it feveral provinces, fubjeft to the contrcul of a chief magiftrate, whofe refidence was 
in the metropolis of the diocefe. The jurifdiftion of the bifhops of the Chriftian church was eftablifhed upon 
this model. The authority of a private bifhop extended only over the city in which he refided, together with 
the adjacent villages and furrounding traft of country. The diftrift was called sr*pr ,though it compre¬ 
hended many parifnes in the modem fenfe of that word. Under Arcaditis and Hcnorius the empire was 
divided into thirteen diocefes: 1. The Oriental diocefe, containing fifteen provinces; 2. The dioeele o£ 
Egypt, fix provinces ; 3. The Afiatic diocefe, ten provinces; 4. The Pontic diocefe, ten provinces; 5. The 
diocefe of Thrace, fix provinces; 6. Tire diocefe of Macedonia, fix provinces; 7. The diocefe of Decia, five 
provinces; 0 . The Italic diocefe, feventeen provinces; 9. The diocefe of lllyricum, fix provinces; 10. The 
diocefe of Africa, fix provinces; 11. The Spanifh diocefe, feven provinces; 12. The Gallican diocefe,. feven¬ 
teen provinces ; 13. The Britannic diocefe, five provinces. Each of thefe provinces comprehended many 
v«if !/*/*/, and each many modern pariflies. See Bingham’s Origines Sa:ric, Book ix. 
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Patmtvh-I achate nor patriarchate owned here ; but the biftiops, 

II with the metropolitans, governed the church in com- 
. 1 at J lc c - men. Indeed, after th.e name patriarch became frequent 
in the weft, it was attributed to the bifhops of Bourgcs 
and Lyons; but it was only in the firft fignification, \ i z. 
as heads of diocefes. Du Cange fays, that there have 
been fome abbots who have borne the title of patria; chs. 

PATRIARCHAL cross, in heraldry, is that 
where the {haft is twice crofted; the lower arms being 
longer than the upper ones. 

PATRICIAN, a title given, among the ancient 
Romans, to the defendants of the hundred, or, as fome 
will have it, of the two hundred firft fenators chofen 
by Romulus ; and by hint called patres, * fathers.” 
Romulus eftablilhed this order after the example of 
the Athenians; who were divided into two -dalles, 
viz. the sivTraTjj/a; patricios , and fti/xa-tmivs populares. 
Patricians, therefore, were originally the nobility ; in 
eppofuion to the plebeians. They were the only per* 
forts whom Romulus allowed to afpii e to the magiftra- 
cy ; and they exercifed all the functions of the prieft- 
hood till the year of Rcme 495. But the cognizance 
and charafter of thefe ancient families being almoft 
loft and extinguifhed by a long courfe of years, and 
frequent changes of the empire, a new kind of patri¬ 
cians were afterwards fet on foot, who had no pre- 
tenfions from birth, but whofe title depended entirely 
on the emperor's favour. This new patriciate, Zozi- 
mus tells us, was erefted by Conftantine, who confer¬ 
red the quality on his counfellors, not becaufe they 
were defended from the ancient fathers of the fenate, 
but becaufe they were the fathers of the republic or 
-of the empire. This dignity in time became the 
higheft of the empire. Juftinian calls it Jumma?n dignt- 
tat:m. In effect the patricians feem to have had the 
precedence of the confu’ares,, and to have taken place 
before them in the fenate; though F. Faber afferts the 
contrary. What confounds the queftion is, that the 
two dignities often met in the fame perfon; becaufe 
the patriciate was only conferred on thofe who had 
gone through the firft offices of the empire, or had 
been confuls. Pope Adrian made Charlemagne take 
the title of patrician before he affumed the quality of 
emperor; and other popes have given the title to other 
kings and princes by reafon of its eminence. 

Patrician is alfo a title of honour often conferred 
on men of the firft quality in the time of our Anglo- 
Saxon kings. See Thane. 

Patrician Deities, Patricii Dii, in mythology, were 
Janns, Saturn, the Genius, Pluto, Bacchus, the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Earth. 

Patricians, in ecclefiaftical writers, were ancient 
fedtaries, who diftuifced the peace of the church in the 
beginning of the third century: thus called from their 
founder Patricias, preceptor of a Marcionite called 
Syntfiiatbus. His diftinguiftiing tenet was, that the 
fubftance of the flefh is not the work of God, but 
that of the devil; on which account his adherents bore 
an implacable hatred to their own flefli; which fomc- 
times carried them fo far as to kill themfelves. They 
were alfo called Tatianites, and made a branch cf 
the Encratitje. 

PATRICK (St), the apoftle of Ireland, and fe- 
cord bifhop of that country. He was born April 5th 
A. D. 373, of a good family, at Kirk Patric near 


Dumbarton, in what is now called Scotland, but then Patrick, 
comprehended under the general name of Britain.— v ‘ 

His baptifmal name iSuceath, fignifies, in the Eiilifii 
language, “ valiant in war.” On fome inroad cf 
certain exiles from Ireland he was taken prifoner, and 
carried into that kingdom, where he <Jor.tii.ued fix 
years in the fervice cf Milcho, who had bought him 
of three others, when Patric acquired the new name of 
Cothraig, ov C.athar Tigh, i. e. four families. In this 
time he made himfclf mafter of the Irilh language, and. 
at left made his efcape, and returned home on board a 
{hip. About two years after, he formed a ddign of 
converting the Irifh, either in confequtr.ee ©f a dream, 
or of reflection on what lie had obferved dui-ing his 
acquaintance with them. The better to qualify him- 
felf for this undertaking, he travelled to the continent, 
where he continued 35 years, purfuing his ftudies un¬ 
der the direftion of his mother's uncle St Martin, bi- 
Ihop of Tours, who had ordained him deacon; and 
after his death with St German, bifhop of Auxerre, 
who ordained him prieft, ar.d gave him his third name 
Manxm or Magirim. 

An ancient anthor, Her.ricus Antifioderenfis, who 
wrote a book concerning the miracles of St German, 
confiders it as the higheft honour of that prelate to have 
been the inftrudtor of St Patrick: “ As the glory cf n 
father fhines in the government of his fons, out of the 
many dikiples in religion who are reported to have been 
his fons in Chrift; fuffice it briefly to mention one by far 
the moft famous, as the feries of his adions fhows, Pa¬ 
trick the particular apoftle of Ireland, who being under 
his holy difeipline 18 years, derived no little knowledge 
in the infpired writings from fuch afource. The moil: 
godly divine pontiff, confidering him alike diftinguifh- 
ed in religion, eminent for virtue, and ftedfaft in doc¬ 
trine ; and thinking it abfurd to let one of the beft la¬ 
bourers remain inactive in the Lord’s vineyard, re¬ 
commended him to Celeftine, Pope of Rome, by his 
prefbyter Segetius, who was to carry to the apoftolic 
fee a teftimonial of ecclefiaftical merit of this excel¬ 
lent man. Approved by his judgment, fupported by 
his authority, and confirmed by his bleffmg, he fet 
out for Ireland; and being peculiarly deftined to that 
people as their apoftle, inftrudted them at that time by 
his dodtine and miracles; and now does and will for¬ 
ever difplay the wonderful power of his apoftlefttip.” 

Laftly, Pope Celeftine confecrated him bifhop, and 
gave him his moft familiar name Patricias, expreffive 
of his honourable defeent; and to give luftre and 
weight to the commiffion which he now charged him 
with to convert the Irifh. Palladius had been here a 
year before him on the fame defign, but with little 
fuccefs : the faints Kieran, Aiibe, Declan, and 
Ibar, were precurfors both to Palladius and Patrick. 

But the great office of apoftle of Ireland was referved 
for our pi elate, who landed in the country of the Evo- 
lein, or at Wicklow, A. D. 441. His firft c nvert 
was S nell, eighth in defeent from Ccrmac king of 
Leinfter ; but not meeting with encouragement, he 
proceeded to Dublin, and thence to Uifter, where he 
founded a church (afterwards the famous abbey of 
Saul, in the county cf Down), remarkable for its po- 
fition, being made out of ajparn, and its greateft 
length reaching from north to truth. After labouring 
feven years indefatigable- in his great work, he return¬ 
ed 
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Patrick, ed to Britain, which he delivered from the herefies of 

~v-- Pelagrus and Arms ; engaged feveral eminent perfons 

to affift him ; vifited the Iile < f Man, which he con¬ 
verted in 440, when the 'bifhopric was founded ; and, 
A. D. 448, returned to the fee of Armagh (a), which 
he had founded three years before; and in 13 years 
more completed the converfion of the whole ifland (u). 
After giving an account of his commiffion at Rome, he 
once more returned hither, andfpentthe remainder of 
his life between the monafter’es of Armagh and Saul, 
fuperintending and enforcing the great plan of dodlrine 
and difeipline which he had eftabliffied. After ha¬ 
ving eftablilhed fchools, or an academy here, he clofed 
his life and miniftry at Saul abbey, in the 1 zoth year 
of his age, March 17. A. D. 493, and was buried at 
Down afterwards, in the fame grave with St Briget 
and St Columb, in the fame place. Refpefling his 
burial-place, however, there have been great difputes; 
and it has been as great a fubjeft of debate with the 
religious, as Homer’s birth-place was formerly among 
the cities of Greece. Thofe of Down lay claim to 
it, on the authority of the following verfes: 

Thefe three in Down lie in tomb one, 

Briget, Patricius, and Columba pious. 

Thofe of Glaftenbury in England, from the old mo¬ 
numents cf. their church : And fome Scots affirm 
him to have been both born and buried among them 
at Glalgow. His genuine works were collefted and 
printed by Sir James Ware, 1656. His immediate 
fucceff r in this fee was St Binen or Begnus. 

Order of St Patrick., an inftitution which took place 
in Ireland in the year 1783. On the fifth of Febru¬ 
ary, in that year, the kinor ordered letters-patent to 
be paffed under the gre.it feal of the kingdom of Ire¬ 
land, for creating a fociety or brotherhood, to be called 
knights of the illuflrl'ius order of St Patrick, of which his 
majefty, his heirs, and fuccelfors, (hall perpetually be 
fovereigns, and his majefty’s lieutenant-general and 

f eneral-governor of Ireland, &c. for the time being, 
tall officiate as grand mailers; and alfo for appointing 
Prince Edward, and feveral of the prime nobility 
of Ireland, knights companions of the faid illuftiious 
order. 

Patrick (Simon), a very learned Engliffi biffiop, 
was born at Gainfborough in Lincolnfhire in 1626. 
In 1644 he was admitted into Queen’s college, Cam¬ 
bridge, and entered into holy orders. After being for 
fome time chaplain to Sir Walter St John, and vicar of 
Vol. XIV. 


the church at Battvrfea in Surry, he vs?.* prefened to Patri-V, 
the redlory of St Paid’s, Covent-garden, in London, Patrimony 
where ):e continued all the time of the plague in 1665 ’ 

among his pai iffi.mci s, to their great comfort. Ia 
1668 he publifhed his Fti.ndly delate between a Ccn- 
formift and a Nonconformill. 'Phis was anfwercd by 
the DifTcnters, whom he had much exafpetated by it ; 
but by his moderation and candour towards them after¬ 
wards, they were pcifidtly reconciled to him, and lie 
brouglr over many of them to the communion of the 
eftabliffied church. In 1678 he was made dean of 
Peterborough, where he was much beloved. In 168?, 

Dr Lewis de Moulin, who had been a hifiory profcf- 
fr at Oxford, and written many bitter books again ft 
the church of England, fent for Dr Patrick upon his 
fick-bed, and made a folemn declaration of his regret 
on that account, which he figned, and was publifh¬ 
ed after his death. During the reign of King James* 
the dean’s behaviour fhowed thathe had nothing more 
at heart than the proteftant religion; for which he 
ventured all that was dear to him, by preaching and 
writing againft che errors of the church of Rome. In 
1687 he publifhed a prayer compofed for that difficult 
time, when profecutioti was expedled by all who ftoodf 
firm to their religion. The year after the Revolution* 
the dean was appointed bffiiop of Chichefter, and was 
employed with others of the new bifhops to fettle the 
affairs of the church in Ireland. In 1691 he wad' 
tranflated to the fee of Ely, in the room of the de¬ 
prived Biffiop Turner. He died in 1707, after having 
publilhed various works; among which the mod di- 
ftinguiffied are his Paraphrafes and Commentaries on 
the Holy Scriptures, three volumes folio. Thefe, with 
Lowth on the Proverbs, Arnold on the Apocrypha* 
and Whitby on the New Teftament, make a regular 
continued commentary in Engliffi on all the facred 
books. 

PATRIMONY, a right or eftate inherited by a 
perfon from his anceftors. 

The term patrimony has been alfo given to church- 
eftates or revenues ; in which fenfe authors (till fay, 
the patrimony of the church of Rimini, Milan, &c. 

The church of Rome hath patrimonies in France, 

Africa, Sicily, and many other countries. To create 
the 'greater refpecl to the eftates belonging to the 
church, it was ufual to give their patrimonies the names 
of tire faints they held in the higheft veneration : thus 
the eftat-e of the church of Ravenna was called the pa¬ 
trimony of St Apollinarius; that of Milan, the patrimony 

F °f 


(a) At Armagh St Patrick founded, A. D. 445 or 447, a priory of Auguftine canons, dedicated to St 
Peter and St Paul, much enriched by the archbiffiops ; reliored by Imar O Hedegan in the 12 th century. It 
was granted, A. D. 1611, to Sir Toby Caulfield, knight. St Patrick alfo founded there a houfe of canoneffes 
of the fame order, under his filter Lupita, called TemplenaJirta, or the “ houfe of miracles.” 

We are told, that Armagh was made a metropolitical fee in honour of St Patrick ; in confequence of which 
it was held in the higheft veneration not only by biffiops and priefts, but alfo by kings and biffiops, as the ve¬ 
nerable Bede informs us. 

(b) There is a cave in the county of Donegal or Tir-connel, near the fouree of the Liffey, which, it is 
pretended was dug by Ulyffes, in order to hold converfations with infernels. The prefent inhabitants call 
it Elian «’ Fradatory, or the “ Ifland of Purgatory, and Patrick’s Purgatory.” They affirm, with a .pious 
credulity, that St Patrick the apoftle of Ireland, or fome abbot of that name, obtained of God by his earned 
prayers, that the pains and torments which await the wicked after this life might be here fet forth to view# 
in order the more eafily to recover the Iriffi from their finful ftate and heatheniffi errors. 
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Patriurjfm, 0 f St Av.hrofei and the eftates of the Roman church 
* v were called tlte patrimony of St Peter in Abruzzo, the 
patrimony rf St Peter in Skip, and the like. 

What is now called St Peter’s patrimony is only the 
duchy of Cafi.ro, and the territory of Orvietto. See 
Castro, &c. 

PATRIOTISM, a love of one’s country, which is 
one of the nobleft' paffions that can warm and animate 
the human bread. It includes all the limited and 
particular affections to our parents, children, friends, 
neighbours, fellow-citizens, and countrymen. It ought 
to direCt and limit their more confined and partial 
actions within their proper and natural bounds, and 
never let them encroach on thofe facred and firft re¬ 
gards we owe to the great publx to which we belong. 
'Were we folitary creatures, detached from the reft of 
mankind, and without any capacity of comprehending 
a public intereft, or without affections leading us to 
define and purfue it, it would not be our duty to mind 
it, nor criminal to negleft it. But as we are parts of 
the public jfyftem, and are not only capable of taking 
in large views of its interefts, but by the ftrongeft af¬ 
fections connected with it, and prompted to take a 
fhare of its concerns, we are under the mod facred 
ties to profecute its fecurity and welfare with the ut- 
moft ardour, efpecially in times of public trial. 

“ Zeal for the public good (fays Mr Addifon) is the 
charaCteriftic of a man of honour and a gentleman, and 
muft take place of pleafures,profits, and all other private 
gratifications : that whofoever wants this motive, is an 
ope-n enemy, cr an inglorious neuter to mankind, in pro^ 
portion to the mifaf plied advantages with which na¬ 
ture and fortune have bleffed him.” This love of our 
country does not import an attachment to any parti¬ 
cular foil, climate, or fpot of earth, where perhaps we 
firft drew our breath, though thofe natural ideas are 
often affociated with the moral ones ; and, like ex¬ 
ternal. figns or fymbols, help to afeertain and bind 
them ; but it imports an affeCtion to that moral fy- 
ftem or community, which is governed by the fame 
laws and magiftrates, and whofe fever^l parts are vari- 
cuily connected one with the other, and all united 
upon the bottom of a common intereft. Wherever 
this love of our country prevails in its genuine vigour 
and extent, it fwallows up all. fordid ar.d felfifh re¬ 
tards ; it conquers the love of eale, power, pleafure, 
and wealth ; nay, when the amiable partialities of 
friendfhip, gratitude, private affeCtion, or regards to a 
family, come in competition with it, it will teach us 
to iuciifice all, in order to maintain the rights, and 
promote and defend the honour and happinefs of our 
country. To purfue therefore our private interefts in 
fubcrdiivitipn to the good of our country ; to be ex¬ 
amples in it of virtue, and obedient to the laws; to 
ihoofe fuch reprefentatives as we apprehend to be the 
beft friends to its conftitution and liberties ; and if we 
have the power, to promote fuch laws as may improve 
find perfect it; rea.-ily to embrace every opportunity 
for advancing its profperity; cheerfully to contribute 
to its defence and fupport; and, if need be, to die for 
it:—tbefeare among the duties which every man, who 
has the happinefs to be a member cf our free and Pro- 
teftant conftitution, owes to his country. 

The coi'iftitu'.ion of man is fuch, that the moft fel'f- 
ifh pafirons, if kept within their proper bounds, have 
a tendency to promote the public good. There is ' 


no pafiion of more general utility than patriotlfm 5 but p atr ; ot ^ m 
its origin may unqueftionably be termed felfifi. The _ * 

love of one’s relations and friends is the moft natural 
expanfion of felf-love: this affeCtion connects itfelf 
too with local circumftances, and fometimes cannot 
eafily be feparated from them? It often varies, as rela- 
tionfhip or place varies ; but acquires new power when 
the whole community becomes its objeCt. It was 
therefore with fingular propriety that the poet faid, 

“ Self love and focial are the fame.” Under the ar¬ 
ticle Calais we have already given the outlines of 
the tranfaCtions of its fiege by Edward III. duiing 
which the inhabitants dilplayed a degree of patri tifm Rapin’s 
truly wonderful. Hiftory fcarcely contains a more Hid, E»», 
diftinguilhed inftance of true patriotic virtue than on Edw, III. 
this occafion. We idia.ll therefore give a fuller account 
of this remarkable affair, as one of th* beft examples 
that can poffibly be feleCted of the virtue we have been 
explaining. The inhabitant*, under Count Vienne their 
gallant governor, made an admirable defence againft a 
well difciplined and powerful army. Day after day the 
Englilh effected many a breach, which they repeatedly 
expeCted to ftorm by morning; but, when morning ap¬ 
peared, they wondered to behold new ramparts raifed 
nightly, ereCted out of the ruins which the day had 
made. France had now put her fickle into her fe- 
cond harveft fince Edward with his vidtorious army 
fat down before the town. The eyes of all Europe 
were intent on the iffue. The Englilh made their ap¬ 
proaches and attacks without remiffion ; but the citi¬ 
zens were as obftinate in repelling all their efforts. 

At length, famine did more for Edward than arms. 

After the citizens had devoured the lean carcafes of 
their half-ftarved cattle, they tore up old foundations 
and rubbilh in fearch of vermin: they fed on boiled 
leather, and the weeds of exhaufted gardens; and a 
morfel of damaged com was accounted matter of lux¬ 
ury. In this extremity they refolved to attempt the 
enemy’s camp. They boldly Tallied forth; the Eng¬ 
lilh joined battle ; and, after a long and defperate en¬ 
gagement, Count Vienne was taken prifoner ; and the 
citizens, who furvived ti'e flaughter, retired within 
their gates. On the captivity of their governor, the 
command devolved upon Euflace Saint Pierre, the 
mayor of the town, a man cf mean birth, but of exalt¬ 
ed virtue. Euftace foon found himfelf under the ne- 
cefliry of capitulating, and offered to deliver to Ed¬ 
ward the city, with all the pclfeffions and wealth of 
the inhabitants, provided he permitted them to de¬ 
part with life ar.d liberty. As Edward had long fince 
expeCted to afeend the throne of France, he was ex- 
afperated to the laft degree againft tbefe people, whole 
foie valour had defeated his warmed hopes ; he there¬ 
fore determined to take an exemplary revenge, though 
he wiihed to avoid the 'imputation of cruelty. He an- 
fwered by Sir Walter Mauny, that they all deferved 
capital punilhment, as obftinate traitors to him, theif 
true and notable fovereign ; that, however, in his 
wonted clemency, he confented to pardon the bulk of 
the plebeians, provided they would d< liver up to him 
fix of their principal citizens with halters about their 
necks, as victims of due atonemen for that fpirit of 
rebellion with which they had inhumed the common 
people. All the remains of this defolate city were 
convened in the great fquare ; and like men arraigned 
at a tiibunal from whence there was no appeal, expect¬ 
ed 
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Piitriotlfm. ed with throbbing hearts the fentence cf their con- 
w—v - q Ueror< When Sir Walter had declared his meff-ige, 
conllernation and pale difmay was impreflcd on every 
face: each looked upon death as his own inevitable 
lot; for how (hould they defire to be laved at the price 
propoled ? Whom had they to deliver up, lave parents, 
brothers, kindred, or valiant neighbours, who had fo 
often expoied their lives in their defence? To a long 
anJ dead fdence, deep fighs and groans fuceeeded, till 
Euftuce Saint Pierre a cending a* little eminence, thus 
addielled the affembiy : “ My friends and fellow- 
citizens, you fee the condition to which we are redu¬ 
ced ; we mult either fubmit to the terms of our cruel 
and enfnaring conqueror, or yield up our tender in¬ 
fants, our wives, and chafte daughters, to the bloody 
and brutal lulls of the violating foldiery. We well 
know what that tyrant intends by his fpeciou? offers 
of mercy. It does not fatiate his vengeance to make 
us merely milerable, he would alio make us criminal; 
he would make us contemptible ; he will grant us life 
Oil no condition, five that of our being unworthy of 
it. Look about you, my iriends, and fix yx ur eyes 
on the perfon whom you with to deliver up as the vic¬ 
tims of your own fafety. Which of thefe would you 
appoint 10 the rack, die ax, or the halter? Is there any 
here who has not watched for you, who has not fought 
for you, who has not b-eJ for you ? Who, through 
the length of this inveterate liege, has not fuffeied fa¬ 
tigues a* d miferies a thoufand times worfe than death, 
that you and yours might furvive to days of peace and 
profperity ? Is it your prefervers, then, whom you 
would deftine to de.iruffion ? You will not, you can¬ 
not, d‘> it. Jultice, honour, humanity, make fuch a 
treafon impoflible. Where then is our refource ? Is 
there any expedient left, whereby we may avoid guilt 
and infamy on one hand, or the defolation and hor¬ 
rors of a lacked dry on the other ? There is, my 
friends, there is one expedient left; a gracious, an ex¬ 
cellent, a god-like expedient! Is there any here to 
whom virtue is dearer than life! Let him offer him- 
felf an oblation for the fafety of his people ! he lhall 
not fail of a bleffed approbation from that power, who 
offered up his only Son for the falvation of mankind.” 
He fpoke—but an univerfal filence enfued, Each 
man looked round for the example of that virtue and 
magnanimity in others, which all wilbed to approve in 
themfelves, though they wanted the refolution. At 
length Saint Pierre relumed: “ It had been bafe in 
me, my fellow-citizens, to propofe any matter of da¬ 
mage to others, which I myfelf had not been willing 
to undergo in my own perfon. But I held it unge¬ 
nerous to deprive any man of that preference and elti- 
mation, which might attend a firft offer on fo fignal 
an occafion : for I doubt not but thei e are many here 
as ready, nay, more zealous for this martyrdom than I 
can be, however modefty and the fear of imputed often- 
tationmay withhold them from being forcmoll in ex¬ 
hibiting their merits. Indeed the llation to which 
the captivity cf Count Vienne has unhappily railed 
me, imports a right to be the firft in giving my life 
for your fakes. I give it freely, I give it cheerfully. 
Who comes next ? Your fon ! exclaimed a youth, 
not yet come to maturity.—Ah, my child ! cried St 
Pierre; lam then twice facrificed.—But no—I have 
rather begotten thee a fecond time.—Tby years are 


few, but full my fan ; the vlffirn cf value Las reach- a 
ed the utmoft purpofe and goal o; mortality. Who 
next, my friends ? This is the hour c f heroes.—-i our 
kinfman, cried John de Aire! Your l.infnnn, cit¬ 
ed James Wiffant! Your kinfman, cried Peter Wll- 
fant!—“Ah! (exclaimed Sir Walter Manny, bluff¬ 
ing into tears), why was I not a citizen < 1 Calais?” 
The fixth viffin was dill wanting, but was quickly 
fupplied by lot, from numbers who were r.osv enn-h-us 
of l'o ennobling an example. The l;;ys ot the city 
were then delivered to Sir Walter. lie took the lie 
pri.'oners iivo his cuftody. He ordered Uie gates to 
be opened, and gave charge to his attendants to con- 
duff the remaitvng citizens with their families tluougli 
the camp of the Englilh. Before they departed, how¬ 
ever, they defiled permiflion to take their laft ad eu 
of their deliverers.-—What a parting? v.hat a fcer.cT 
they crowded with their wives and children about 
St Pierre and his fellow-prifoners. They embraced, 
they clung'an'iind, they fell proftrate before them. 
They groaned; they wept aloud; and the joint cla¬ 
mour of their mourning paffed the gates ol the City, 
and was heard thr tighout the camp. At length Sa nt 
Pierre and his fellow victims appeared under the con- 
duff of Sir Walter and his guard. All the tents of 
the Englilh were inftantly emptied. The foldiers 
poured from al: parts, and arranged themfelves on 
ea:h fide to behold, to contemplate, to admire this 
little band of patriots as they paffed. They murmur¬ 
ed their applrufe of that virtue which they could not 
but revere even in enemies; and they regarded thofe 
ropes which they had voluntarily affirmed about their 
necks as enligns of greater dignity than that of tire 
Britilh Garter. As foon as they had reached the 
royal prefence, “ Mainy (fays the king), are thefe the 
principal inhabitants of Calais?” “ They are (fays 
Mauny); they are not only the principal men of Ca- 
la s, they are the'principal men of France, my lord, 
if virtue has any (hare in the aff of ennobling.” 

“ Were they delivered peaceably, (fays Edward) ? 
Was there no refiftance, no commotion among the 
people ?” “ Not in the lead, my lord. They are 

fclf-delivered, felf- devoted, and come to offer up their 
ineftimable heads as an ample equivalent for the ran- 
fom of thoufands.” 

The king, who was highly incenfed at the length 
and difficulty of the fiege, ordered them to b; carried 
away to immediate execution; nor could all the re- 
monftrances and intreaties of his courtiers divert him 
from his cruel purpofe. But what neither a regard 
to his own intereft and honour, what neither the dic¬ 
tates of jultice, nor the feelings of humanity, could 
effeff, was happily accomplilhed by the more powerful 
influence of conjugal affeffion. The queen, who was 
then big with child, being informed of the particulars 
refpeffing the fix viffims, flew into her hulband’s pre- 
ffnee, threw herfelf on her knees before him, and, 
with tears in her eyes, befought him not to (lain his 
charaffer with an indelible mark of infamy, by com¬ 
mitting fuch a horrid and barbarous deed. Edward 
could refufe nothing to a wife \vh >m he fo tenderly 
loved, and efpeeially in her condition; and the queen, 
not fatisfied with having faved ,the lives cf the fix 
burghers, conduffed them to her tent, where flic ap¬ 
plauded their virtue, regaled them with a plenti- 
E 2 ' ful 
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P-itriaii'm ful repaft, and having made them a prelent of mo- 
n e y clothes, fent them back to their fellow-citi¬ 
zen s. 

The love of their country, and of the public good, 
fecms to have been the predominant paffion of the 
Spartans. Pedaretus having miffed the honour of be¬ 
ing chofen one of the three hundred who had a certain 
rank of diftincftion in the city, went home extremely 
Plutarch’s P^ ea f e d and fatisfied; faying, “ He was overjoyed there 
Life of Ly— were three hundred men in Sparta more honourable 
ourgus. than himfelf.” 

The patriotifm of the Romans is well known, and 
has been juftly admired. We fhall content ourfelves at 
prefcnt with the following example; a zeal and patriotic 
devotion iimilar to which is perhaps fcarcely equalled, 
and certainly is not exceeded, in hiftory. 

X)!on l.b, Rome, under the confuls Csefo Fabius and T. Vir- 
viii.p. 570. ginius, had feveral wars to fuftain, lefs dangerous than 
-ridRollin s troublefcme, againft the /Equi, Vclfci, and Veientes. 
vT p 366' r ^° P ut a ^-°P to t ^ le incurfions of the laft, it would 
have been neceffary to have eftablifhed a good garrifon 
upon their frontiers to keep them in awe. But the 
commonwealth, exhaufted of money, and menaced by 
abundance of other enemies, was not in a condition to 
provide for fo many different cares and expences. The 
family of the Fabii (howed a generofity and love of 
thrir country that has been the admiration of all ages. 
They applied to the fenate, and by the mouth of the 
conful demanded as a favour that they would be pleafed 
to transfer the care and expences of the garrifon ne- 
ceffary to oppofe the enterprizes of the Veientes to 
their heufe, which required an afliduous rather than a 
numerous body, promiling to fupport with dignity 
the honour of the Roman name in that poft. Every 
body was charmed with fo noble and unheard-of an 
offer; and it was accepted with great acknowledgment. 
The news fpr-ead over the whole city and no.hing was 
talked of but the Fabii. Every tody praifed, every 
body admired and extolled them to the Ikies. “ If 
there were two more fuch families in Rome,” faid they, 
“ the one might take upon them the war againft the 
Volfci, and the other againft the oEqui, whilft the 
commonwealth remained quiet, and the forces of par¬ 
ticulars fubdued the neighbouring ftates.” 

Early the next day the Fabii fet out, with the con¬ 
ful at their head, robed and with his infignia. Never 
was there fo fmall, and at the fame time fo illuftrious, 
an army feen ; for which we have the authority of 
Livy. Three hundred and fix foldiers, all patricians, 
and of the* fame family, of whom not one but might 
be judged worthy of commanding an army, marched 
againlt the Veii full of courage and alacrity, under a 
captain of their own name, Fabius. They were fol¬ 
lowed by a body of their friends and clients, animated 
by the fame fpirit and zeal, and afluated only by 
great and noble views. The whole city flocked to fee 
fe fine a light; praifed thefe generous foldiers in the 
higheit terms; and promifed them confullhips, tri¬ 
umphs, and the nv ft glorious rewards. As they 
palled before the capital and the other temples, every 
body implored the gods to take them into their pro¬ 
tection; to favour their departure ard undertaking, 
and to afford them a fpeedy and happy return. But 
thole prayers were nut heard. When they arrived 
ncar the 1 iv-<;r Crimera, which is not far from Veii. 


they built a fort upon a very rough and fteep mown- Patriotifm, 
tain for the fecurity of the troops, which they fur- l’atripaffi- 

rounded with a double fade, and flanked with feveral _ 

towers. This fettlement, which prevented the enemy 
from cultivating their ground, and ruined their com¬ 
merce with ftrangers, incommoded them extremely. 

The Veientes not finding themfelves ftrong enough t© 
ruin the fort which the Romans had erected, applied 
to the Hetrurians, who fent them very confideruble 
aid. In the mean time the Fabii, encouraged by the 
great fuccefs of their incurfions into the enemy’s coun¬ 
try made farther progrefs every day. Their exceffive 
bcldnefs made the Hetrurians conceive thoughts of 
laying ambufeades for them in feveral places. During 
the night they feized all the eminences that command¬ 
ed the plain, and found means to conceal a great 
number of troops upon them. The next day they 
difperfed more cattle about the country than they had 
done before. The Fabii being apprized that the 
plains were covered with flocks and herds, and defend¬ 
ed by o ly a very fmall number of troops, they quitted 
their fort, leaving in it only a fufficient number to 
guard it. The hopes of a great booty quickened their 
march. They arrived at the place in order of battle ; 
and were preparing to attack the advanced guard of 
the enemy, when the latter, who had their orders, fled 
without Having till they were charged. The Fabii, 
believing themfeves fecure ? feized the fhepherds, and 
were preparing to drive away the cattle. The Hetru¬ 
rians then quitted their fkulking places, and fell upon 
the Romans from all fides, who were moft of them 
difperfed in purfuit of their prey. All they could do 
was to rally immediately ; and that they could not 
effefi without great difficulty. They foon faw them¬ 
felves furiounded on all fides, and fought like lions, 
felling their lives very dear. But finding that they could 
rot fuftain this kind of combat long, they drew up in a 
wed . e, and advancing with the utmoft fury and impe- 
tuofity opened themfelves a paffage through the enemy 
that led to the fide of the mountain. When they 
came thither, they halted, and fought with frefh cou¬ 
rage, the enemy leaving them no time to refpij'e. As. 
they were upon the higher ground, they defended 
themfelves with advantage, notwithftanding their fmall 
number ; and beating down the enemy, who fpared no 
pains in the attack, they made a great flaughter of 
them. But the Veientes having gained the top of the 
mountain by taking a compafs, fell fuddenly upon 
them, and galled them exceedingly from above with a 
continual fnower of darts. The Fabii defended them¬ 
felves to their lafl breath, and were all killed to a man. 

The Roman people were highly affetfted with the lofs 
of this illuftrious band of patriots. The day of their 
defeat was ranked amongft their unfortunate days, 
called nefafri, on which the tribunals were (hut up, and 
no public affair could be negociated, or at leaft con¬ 
cluded. The memory of thefe public fpirited patri¬ 
cians, who hadfo generoufly facrificed their lives and 
fortunes lor the fervice cf the ftate, could not be too 
much honoured. 

PATRIPASSIANS, patripas s 1 a n 1, in church- 
hiftory, a Cbriftian fed, who appeared about the lat¬ 
ter end of the fecond century; fo called, from their 
aferibing the paffion to the Father; for they afferted 
tie unity of God iti fuch a manner as to deftroy ail dt- 

ftindtions 
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Patroclus, ftinfKons ef perfons, and to make the Father and Son 
Patrol, precifcly the fame ; in which they were followed by 
* v ' the Sabellians and others. The author and head of 
the Patripaffians was Praxeas, a philofopher of Phrygia 
in Afia. Swedenborg and his followers feem to hold 
the fame faith. 

PATROCLUS, a Grecian chief at the Trojan 
war. He was the fon of Mencetius, by Sthenele, 
whom fome call Philomela or Polymela. The murder 
of Clyfonymus, the fon of Amphidamas, by acc dent 
in the time of his youth, made him fly from Opus, 
where his father reigned. He went to the court of 
Peleus king of Phthia. He was cordially received, and 
contracted the mod intimate friendfhip with Achilles 
the king’s fon. When the Greeks went to the Trojan 
war, Patroclus went with them at the exprc-fs defire of 
his father, whohad-viflted the court of Peleus ; and he 
accordingly embarked with ten lhips from Phthia. He 
was the conftant companion of Achilles; lodged in the 
fame tent; and when he refufed to appe ,r in the field 
of battle, becaufe he had been offended by Agamemnon, 
Patroclus imitated his example, and by his abfence 
was the caufe of much evil to the Greeks. At laft 
however, Neftor prevailed on him to return to the 
war, and Achilles permitted him to appear in his ar¬ 
mour. The bravery of Patroclus, together wi'h the 
terror which the fight of the arms of Achilles infpired, 
foon routed the victorious armies of the Trojans, and 
obliged them to fly to the city for fafety. He would 
have broken down the walls; but Apollo, who inte- 
reftedhimfelfforthe Trojans, oppofedhim; and Hec¬ 
tor, at the mitigation of that god, dilmount:d from 
his chariot to attack him as he attempted to (trip one 
of the Troja s whom he had {lain. This engagement 
was obftinate; but Patroclus was at length over¬ 
powered by the valour of Hector, and the interpofition 
of Apollo. His arms became the property of the 
conqueror ; and Heitor would have fevered his head 
from his b dy had not Aj.ix and Menelaus prevented 
it. His body was at laft recovered, and carried to the 
Grecian camp, where Achilles received it with the 
loudeft lamentations. His funerals were obferved with 
the greateft folemnity. Achilles facrificed near the 
burning pile twelve young Trojans, four of his horfes, 
and two of his dogs ;*and the whole was concluded by 
the exhib tion of funeral games, in which the conque¬ 
rors were liberally rewarded by Achilles. The death 
of Patroclus, as defcribed by Homer, gave rife to new 
events. Achilles forgot his refentment againft: Aga¬ 
memnon, and entered the field to avenge the fall of 
his friend; and his anger was gratified only by the 
flaughter of Hedtor, who had mere powerfully kindled 
his wrath by appearing at the head of the Trojan armies 
rn the armour which had been taken from the body of 
Patroclus. The patronymic of ACtorides is often appli¬ 
ed to Patroclus, becaufe Adtor was father to Mencetius. 

PATROL, in war, a round or march made by the 
guards or watch in the night time, to obferve what 
pafles in the llreets, and to fecure the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of a city or camp. The patrol generally con- 
lifts of a body of five or fix men, detached from a body 
on guard, and commanded by a ferjeant. 

They go every hour of the night, from the beating 
of the tattoo until the reveille : they are to walk in the 
llreets in garrifons, and all over the camp in the field, 


to prevent diforders, or any number of people from Parrot* 
aflembling together : they are to fee the lights in the P atri "> 
foldiers barracks put out, and to take up all the foldiers 
they find out of their quarters. Sometimes patrols 
conlift of an officer and 30 or 40 men, as well infantry 
as cavalry; but then the enemy is generally near at 
hand, and confequently the danger greater. 

PATRON, among the Romans, was an appellation 
given to a matter who had freed his Have. As foon as 
the relation of matter expired, that of patron began : 
for the Romans, in giving their flaves their freedom, 
did not difpoil themfelves of all rights and privileges 
in them; the law ftill fubje&ed them to confiderable 
fervices and duties towards their patrons, the negledt 
of which was very feverely punilhed. 

Patron was alfo a name which the people of Rome 
gave to fome great man, under whofc protection they 
ufually put themfelves; paying him all kinds of honour 
and refpeCt, and denominating themfelves his clients ; 
while the patron, on his fide, granted them his credit 
and protection. They were therefore mutually attach¬ 
ed and mutually obliged to each other; and by this 
means, in confequence of reciprocal ties, all thofe fedi- 
tions, jealoufies, and animolities, which are fometimes 
the effeCt of a difference of rank, were prudently 
avoided : for it was the duty of the patron to advife 
his clients in points of law, to manage their fuits, to 
take care of them as of his own children, and fecure 
their peace and happinefs. The clients were to affift 
their patrons with money on feveral occafions; to ran- 
fom them or their children when taken in war; to 
contribute to the portions of their daughters ; and to 
defray, in part, the charges of their public employ-, 
ments. They were never to accufe each other, or take 
contrary fides ; and if either of them was convicted of 
ha\ ing violated this law, the crime was equal to that 
of treafon, and any one was allowed to kill the offen¬ 
der with impunity. This patronage was a tie as effee-. 
tual as any confanguinity or alliance, and had a won¬ 
derful effeCt towards maintaining union and concord 
among the people for the fpace of 600 years ; during 
which time we find no diffentions nor jealoufies be¬ 
tween the patrons and their clients, even in the times, 
cf the republic -when the populace frequently mutinied 
againft thofe who were moft powerful in the city. 

Patron, in the church of Rome, a faint whofe 
name a perfon bears, or under whofe protection he is 
put, and whom he takes particular care to invoke ; or 
a faint in whofe name a church or order is founded. 

Patron, in the canon or common law, is a rev- 
fbn who, having the advowfon of a parfonage, vica¬ 
rage, or the like fpirittfal promotion, belonging to his 
manor, hath on that account the gift and difpofition, 
of the benefice, and may prefent to it whenever it be¬ 
comes vacant. The patron’s right of difpofmg of a 
benefice originally arifes either from the patron or 
his anceftors, &c. being the founders or builders of 
the church; from their having given lands for the 
maintenance thereof; or from the church’s beinp 
built on their ground ; and frequently from all three 
together. 

PATRONAGE, or Advowson, a fort of incor- 
poreal hereditament, eonfifting in the right cf prefen- 
tation to a church or ecclefiaftical benefice. Ad¬ 
vowfon, advwatio, fignifies in clientele.rccipcre , the 

taking 
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l’atrouage. taking into protection ; and therefore is fynonymous 
with patronage, patronatus: and he who has the right 
Jlonc’» of advowfon is called the patron of th; church. For 
■Commen- when lords of manors firft built churches on their own 
tunes. demefnes, and appointed the tithes of thofe manors to 
be paid to the officiating minifters, which before were 
given to the clergy inc immon (from whence arofe the 
divifion of pariffies), the lord who thus built a church, 
and endowed it with glebe or land, had of common 
right a power annexed of nominating fuch minifter as 
he pleafed (provided he were canonically qualified) to 
officiate in that church, of which he was the founder, 
endower, maintainer, or, in one word, the patron. 

Advowfcns are either advowfons appendant, or ad- 
vowfons in g’ofs. Lords of manors being originally 
the only founders, and of courfe the only patrons, of 
churches, the right of patronage or prefentation, fo 
long as it continues annexed to the poffeffion of the 
manor, as fome have done from the foundation of the 
church to this day, is called an aduovsfnn appendant: 
and it will pafs, or be conveyed, together with the 
manor, as incident and appendant thereto, by a grant 
of the manor only, without adding any other words. 
But where the property of the advowfon has been 
once feparated from the property of the manor by legal 
conveyance, it is called an advowfon ingrofs, or at large, 
and never can be appendant any more ; but it is for 
the future annexed to the perfon of its owner, and not 
to his manor or lands. 

Advowfons are alfo either prefentative, col'ative, or 
donative. An advowfon prefentative, is where the 
patron hath a right of prefentation to the biffiop or 
ordinary, and moreover to demand of him to inftitute 
his clerk if he finds him canonically qualified: and 
this is the mod ufual advowfon. An advowfon colla- 
tive, is where the biffiop and patron are one and the 
fame perfon : in which cafe the biffiop cannot prefent 
to himfelf; but he does, by the one a<ft of collation, 
or conferring the benefice, the whole that is done in 
common cafes, by both prefentation and inftitution. 
An advowfon donative, is when the king, or any fub- 
jedt by his licence, doth found a church or chapel, 
and ordains that it ffiall be merely in the gift or dif- 
pofal cf the patron ; fubjedt to his vifitation only, and 
not to that of the ordinary ; and veiled abfolutely in 
the clerk by the patron’s deed of donation, without 
prefentation, inftitution, or induction. This is faid 
to have been anciently the only way of conferring 
ecclefiaftical benefices in England ; the method of in- 
ititution by the biffiop not being eftabliffied more 
early than the time of Archciffiop Becket in the 
reign of Henry II. and therefore, though pope Alex¬ 
ander III. in a letter to Becket, feverely inveighs 
Hgainft the prava confuetudo, as he calls it, cf invefti- 
tire conferred by the patron only, this however ffiows 
what was then the common ufage. Others contend 
that the claim of the bilhops to inftitution is as old 
as the firft phtn’ing of Chriftianity in this illand ; 
and in proof of it they allege a letter from the Eng- 
lilh nobility to the pope in the reign of Henry the 
third recorded by Matthew Paris, which fpeaks of 
prefentation to the biffiop as a thing immemorial. 
The truth Lems to be, that, where the benefice was 
to be conferred on a mere layman, he was firft pre- 
iented to the biffiop in order to receive ordination, 


who was at liberty to examine and refufe him : but Patrony. 
where the clerk was already in orders, the living was m “g 
ufually veiled in him by the foie donation of the pa- 
iron ; till about the middle of the 12th century, when 
the pope and his biffiops endeavoured to introduce a 
kind of feodal dominion over ecclei.allical benefices, 
and, in confequence of that, began to daim and excr- 
cife the right of inftitution univerfally, as a fpecies of 
fpiritual inveftiture. 

However this may be, if, as the law now Hands, 
the true patron once waves this privilege of donation, 
and prelents to the bilhop, and his cierk is admitted 
and inftiiuted, the advowfon is now become for ever 
prefentative, and ffiall never be donative any more. 

For thefe exceptions to general rules and common 
right are ever looked upon by the law in an un¬ 
favourable view, and conllrued as ftriftly as poffible. 

If therefore the patron, in whom fuch peculiar right 
refides, does once give up that right, the law, which 
loves uniformity, will interpret it to be done v. ith an 
intention of giving it up for ever ; and will therefore 
reduce it to tne ftandard of other ecclefiaftical livings. 

See further, Law, Pait III. Sedl. v N° clix. 5—10. 

Arms of Patronage, in heraldry, are thofe on the 
top of which are fome marks of fubjeAon and depen¬ 
dence : thus the city of Paris lately bore the fleurs-de-lis 
in chief, to ffiow her fubjedtion to the king ; and the 
cardinals, on the top of their arms, bear thofe of the 
pope, who gave them the hat, to ffiow that they are 
his creatures. 

PATRONYMIC, among grammarians, is applied 
t® fuch names of men or women as are derived from 
thofe of parents or anceftors. 

Patronymics are derived, i- From the father ; as 
Pelides, i. e, Achilles the fon of Peleus. 2. From 
the mother; as Philyrides, i- e. Chiron the fon cf 
Philyra. 3. From the grandfather on the father’s 
fide; as iEacides, i. e. Achilles the grandfon of Aba¬ 
cus. 4. From the grandfather by the mother’s fide ; 
as Atlantiades, i. e. Mercury the grandfon cf Atlas. 

And, 5. From the kings and founders of nations; as 
Romulidx, i. c. the Romans, from their founder king 
Romulus, 

The termination of Greek and Latin patronymics 
are chiefly four, viz. des, of which we have examples 
above ; as, as Thaumantias, i. e. Iris the daughter of 
Thaumas ; is, as Atlantis, i. e Eleftra the daughter 
of Atlas ; and ns, as Nerine, the daughter of Nereus. 

Of thefe terminations des is mafeuline ; and as, is, and 
ne, feminine : des and ne are of the firft declenfion, 
as and is of the the third. 

The Ruffians, in their ufual mode of addrefs, never 
perfix any title or appellation of refpedt to their names ; 
but perfons of all ranks, even thofe of the firft diftinc- 
tion, call each other by their Chriftian names, to 
which they add a patronymic. Thefe patronymics 
are formed in fome cafes by adding Vitcli (the fime 
as our Fitz, as Fitzhei bert, or the fon of Herbert) 
to the ChriHim name of the father; in others by Of 
or Ef; the former is applied only to perfons of condi¬ 
tion, the latter to thofe of inferior rank. Thus, 

Ivan Ivanovitch, Ivan Ivanof, is Ivan the fon of 
Ivan; Peter Alexievitch, Peter Alexeof, Peter the 
fon of Alexey. 

The female patronymic is Efna or Ofna, as Sophia 

Alex- 
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Patros Alexeefna, or Sophia the daughter of Alexey; Maria 
II Ivanofna, or Maria the daughter of Ivan. 

Pattans. Great families are alfo in general diftinguifhed by 
v a furnzme, as thole of Romanof, Galatzin, Suereme- 
tof, &c. 

PATROS, mentioned by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
appears Irom the context to be meant of a part oi 
Egypt. Bocharf thinks it denotes the Higher Egypt: 
the Septuagint tranfiate it the country of Pathme; in 
Pliny we have the Nomos Pbaturites; in the Theb.us; in 
Ptolemy, Pathyris, probably the mctiopolij. from the 
Hebrew appellation Patros comes the gentilitious name 
Pathrvjim, Mofes. 

PAT 11 U (Oliver), a eounfellor in Parliament, and 
dean of the French academy, was born at Paris in 
1604. He had an excellent faculty both of fpeaking 
and writing. Upon his admitlion into the french 
academy in 1640, he made an oration of thanks, that 
gave rife to the cuftom of admiilory fp-eches which 
are Hill in ufe in that fociety. Mr de Vaugelas owns 
himfelf much indebted to him for his albftance in com- 
pofing his remarks on the French tongue, of which 
he was by far the greateft maftcr in f ranee ; lo that 
he was confulted as an oracle by all the belt wTiters of 
that nation. 

Patru was eftimable for the qualities of his heart, 
as well as for thofe of the head :_was honeft, generous, 
fmcere; and preferved a gaynels of character, which 
no ill fortune could alter or affedl. for this famous 
advocate, in fpite of all his great talents, lived almolt 
in a ftate of indigence. The love of the belles lettres 
made him negledt the law; and the barren glory of 
being an oracle to the belt French writers had more 
charms for him, than all the profits of the bar. Hence 
he became fo poor, as to be reduced to the neceffity 
of idling his books, which feemed dearer to him than 
his life; and would actually have fold them for an 
under-price, if Boileau had not generoully advanced 
him a larger fum, with this further privilege, that he 
Ih uld have the ufe of them as long as he lived. His 
death was preceded by a tedious ilinefs, during which 
he received a prefent of 500 crowns from Colbert, as 
a mark of the efteem which the king had for him. 
Fie died the 16th of January 1681. The prodigious 
care and exadtnefs with which he r_t< uched and finilhed 
every thing he wrote, did not permit him to publilh 
much. His mifcellaneous works were printed at Paris 
in 1670, 4to; the third edition of which, in 1714, 
4to, was augmented with feveral pieces. They con 
lift of Pleadings, Orations, Letters, Lives of fome 
of his Friends, Remarks upon the French Language, 
&c. 

PATTANS, Patans, or Afghans, a very war¬ 
like race of men, wh® had been fubjefts of the vaft 
empire of Boehara. They revolted under their go¬ 
vernor Abftagi, in the 10th century, and laid the 
foundation of the empire of Ghizni or Gazna. In the 
Differtation prefixed to Voh III. of Dow’s Hiftory, 
we have this account of the Pattans. 

“ They are divided into diltincl communities, each, 
of which is governed by a prince, who is conlidcred 
by his fubjefts as the chief of their blood, as well as 
their fovereign. They obey him without reluctance, 
as they derive credit to their family by his greatnefs. 
They attend him in his wars with the attachment 


which children have to a parent; and his government, I’attans, 
though fevere, partakes more of the rigid dilcipline of P au - 
a general than the caprice of a defpot. Rude, like v ~“ 
the face of their country, and fierce and wild as the 
ftorms which cover their mountains, they are addic¬ 
ted to incurlions and depredations, anil delight in 
battle and plunder. United firmly to their friends in 
war, to their enemies fuithlefs and cruel, they place 
jullice in force, and conceal treachery under the name 
of addrefs.” 

The empire, which took its rife from the revolt < f 
the Pattans, under a fuccellLn of warlike princes role 
to a furpriling magnitude. In the beginning of the 
nth century, it extended from Ifpahan to Bengal, 
and from the mouths of the Indus to the banks of the 
Jaxartes, which comprehends at leuft half of the con¬ 
tinent of Alia, They had fled to the mountains on 
the borders of Perli.i, that they might efic.ipe the 
fword, or avoid fubmitting to tire conquerors of In¬ 
dia; and there they formed their ft&te, which the Mo¬ 
guls were never able thoroughly to llibdue. Indeed 
they fometimes exercifed depredations on the adja¬ 
cent countries; nor was it poffible for the Moguls 
either to prevent it or to extirpate them. They were 
ienhble that the climate and foil of the del'cious plains 
would only ferve to rob them of that hardinefs they 
contracted in the hills to which they were confined ; 
they, therefore, for a long time gave no indications of 
a defire to exchange them for more pleafing abodes, or 
a more acceffible fituation. This enabled them to 
brave the victorious army of Nadir Shah, whofe troops 
they quietly fuffered to penetrate into Hindoftan, and. 
waited his return with the fpoils of that country.— 

They then haraifed his army in the flraits and defile* 
of the mountains, and proved themfelves fuch abfolut.e 
mailers of the pafles, that they forced him to purchafe 
from them his paifage into Perfia. 

In the beginning of the prefent century, they had 
fpread themlelves over the adjoining province of Kan¬ 
dahar ; and fuch was the imbecility of the Periian em¬ 
pire at that time, that many other provinces and tri¬ 
butary Hates were alio induced to revolt. When tha- 
king or lliah of that time, whofe name was Hujj'ein , 
oppofed the growing power of this warlike people, 
he was totally defeated, and Ifpahan was befieged and 
obliged to lurrender, after having Suffered dreadful ca¬ 
lamities, to an army confiding of cnlv 30,000 men. 

In confequence of this, they brought about a revolu-.. 
tic n in Perlia, a d fubjedted it to themfelves. This 
fovereignty, however, they only held for levcn years 
and 21 days, having fallen afiicrifice to the enterpri- 
ling fpirit of Kouli Khan, or Nadir Shah. See Per-. 
s 1 a, and in the Appendiz Afghans. 

PAU, a town of France, in the province of Gaf-. 
cony and territory of Bearne, with a parliament, a 
mint, and a caftle. “ The city of Pan (fays Wraxal*) * Tou? 
will be forever memorable in hillory, fince it was the through 
birthr-place, of Henry IV. That immortal prince was France, 
born in the caftle, then the ufual refidence, of the kings 
of Navarre. It ftands on one of the mod romantic 
and Angular fpots I have ever fern, at the weft end of 
the town, upon the brow of a rock which terminates 
perpendicularly. Below runs the Gave, a river or ra¬ 
ther a torrent which rifes in the Pyrenees and empties- 
itieif into the Adour. On the other fide, about two : 

miles 
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miles off, is a ridge of hills covered with vineyards, and the king being called on the fh-ft news of her ill- Pavaa 
v. Inch produce the famous Via <k jorer.gon , fo much ttefs, the immediately fung a Bearnois fong, beginning, f 
admired; and beyond all, at the diftance of nine 4 Notre Dame du bout du pont, aidez moi en cette Pav ia » . 

leagues appear the Pyrenees themfelves, covering the heure.’—As lhe finilhed it, Henry * was born. The , See Hcn 

horizon from eaft to weft, and bounding the profpeA. king inftantly performed his promife, by giving her ]V " Khlg ' 
The caftle, though now in a ftate of decay, is ftill ha- the box, together with a golden chain, which he tied 0 f France, 
bitable; and the apartments are hung with tapeftry, about her neck; and taking the infant into his own 

laid to be the work of Jane queen of Navarre, and apartment, began by making him fwallow feme drops 

mother of Henry IV. Gallon IV. Count de Foix, of wine, and rubbing his lips with a root of garlic, 
who mai ried Leonora heirefs of the crown of Navarre, They ftill (how a tortoife-lhell which ferved him for a 
began the edifice in 1464; but his fucceffor Henry cradle, and is preferved on that account. Several of 
d’Albret completed and enlarged it about the year the ancient foveieigns of Navarre refided and died in 
1519, when he made choice of the city of Pau for his the caftle of Pau. Frangois Phoebus, who afeended 
refidence, and where, during the remainder of his the throne in 1479, died here in 1483.” 
reign, he held his little court. In a chamber, which Pau is a handfome city, well built, and contains near 
by its fize was formerly a room of ftate, is a fine whole 6000 inhabitants. It is a modern place, having -owed 
length portrait cf that Jane queen of Navarre whom I its exiftence entirely to the caftle, and to the refidence 
have juft mentioned. Herdrefs is very fplendiJ, andre- of the kings of Navarre. V/. Long. o. 4. N. Lat. 43. 
fernbles thofe in which Queen Elizabeth isufually paint- 15. 

ed. Pier head drefs is auorned with pearls; round her PAVAN, or Pa vane, a grave dance ufed among 
neck lhe wears a ruff; and her arms, which are like- the Spaniards, and borrowed from them ; wherein the 
wife covered with pearls, are concealed by her habit performers make a kind of wheel or tail before each 
quite down to the wrift. At her waift hangs by a other, like that of pavo, “ a peacock from whence 
chain a miniature portrait. The fingers of her right the name is derived. The pa vane was formerly in great 
hand play on the firings of a guittar ; and in her left repute; and was danced by gentlemen with cap and 
lire holds anembroidered handkerchief. The painter fword; by thofe of the long robe in their gowns, by 
has drawn her as young, yet not in the firft bloom princes with their mantles, and by the ladies with theit* 
of youth. H e f features are regular, her countenance gown tails trailing on the ground. It was called the 
thin, but rather inclining to long ; the eyes hazel, and grand hal\ f. Om the folemnity with which it was per- 
the eye-brows finely arched. Her nofie is well formed formed. To moderate its gravity, it was ufual to in- 
though large, and her mouth pretty. She was a great troduce feveral flourifties, palfades, capers, See. by way 
princefs, cf high fpirit, and undaunted magnanimity, of epifodes. Its tablature or fcore is given at large 
Her memory is not revered by the French hiftorians, by Thoinot Arbeau in his Orchefiographia. 
becaufe fhe was the proteftrefs of the Huguenots and PAVETTA, in botany; A genus of the mondgy* 
the friend of Cologni; but the adieus of her life evince nia order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants; 
her diftinguiftied merit. and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or- 

“ In one of the adjoining chambers, is another por- der, Stellate. The corolla is monopetalcus and funnel- 
trait of Henry IV. himfelf when a boy; and on the fhaped above: the ftigma carved; the berry difper- 
fecond floor is the apartment in which he was bom. mous. 

The partxulars of his birth are in themfelves fo curi- PAVIA, an ancient and celebrated town of Italy, 
ous, and as relating to fo great and good a prince are in the duchy of Milan, and capital of the Pavefan, 
fo peculiarly interefting, that I doubt not you will for- with an univerfity and hi (hop’s fee. It was anciently 
give my enumerating them, even though you fhould called Ticlnum, from its fituation on that river, and lies 
have feen them elfewhere.—His mother Jane had al- 20 miles to the fouthward of Milan. It was formerly 
ready loft two fons, the duke de Beaumont and the the capital of the Longobardic kingdom, and is ftilf 
count de Marie. Henry d’Albret, her father, anxious remarkable for the broadnefs of its itreets, the beauty 
to fee an heir to his dominions, enjoined her (when and riehnefs of fome of its churches, and for its uni- 
fhe accompanied her hufband Antony of Bourbon to verbty, founded by Charlemagne, and for feveral other 
the wars of Picardy againft the Spaniards), if (he pro- literary inftitutions. Here is a biftiop’s fee, which was 
ved with child, to return to Pau, and to lie-in there, once the richeft in Italy, but is now dependent on the 
as he would himfelf fuperintend the education of the pope ; and upon the whole the city is gone to decay, 
infant from the moment of its birth. He threatened its trade being ruined through the exactions of the go¬ 
to difinherit her if (he failed to comply with this in- vernment. The few objects within it worth the public 
jundlion. The princefs, in obedience to the king’s attention belong to the clergy or monks; and the 
command, being in the ninth month of her pregnancy, church and convent of the Carthufians are inexpreflibly 
quitted Compiegne in the end of November, traverfed noble, the court of the convent being one of the fineft 
all France in 15 days, and arrived at Pau, where (he in the world, and furrounded by a portico fupported 
was delivered of a fon on the 13th December 1533. by pillars, the whole a mile in circumference. It is 
She had always been defirous to fie her father’s will, defended by ftrong walls, large ditches, good ramparts, 
which he kept in a golden box; and he promifed to excellent bullions, and a bridge over the river Tafin. 

Chow it to her, provided (he admitted of his being pre- In the centre of die town is a ftrong caftle, where the 
lent at her delivery, and would during the pains of her duke of Milan was wont to refide. There are a great 
labour fing a fong in the Bearnois language. Jane number of magnificent caftles, and fome colleges? It 
had courage enough to perform this unufual requeft; was taken by the duke of Savoy in 1706; by the 

French 
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Pavilion, French in 1733 ; by the French and Spaniards in 1745 » 
*' avin g- but retaken by the Auftrians in 1746, E. Long. 9. 5. 

' N. Lat.45. 10. 

PAVILION, in arcbi’eflure, fignifies a kind of 
turret or building, ufually infulated, and contained un¬ 
der a fingle roof; fometimes fquare and fometimes in 
form of a dome: thus called from the refemblance of 
its root to a tent. 

Pavilions are fometimes alfo projecting pieces, in the 
front of a building, marking the middle thereof; fome¬ 
times the pavfion flanks a corner, in which cafe it is 
called an angular pavilion. The Louvre is flanked 
with four pavilions; the pavilions are ufually high¬ 
er than the reft of the building'. There are pavili¬ 
ons built in gardens, commonly called fummcr-houf s, 
pleafure houfes , See. Seme caftles or forts confift only 
of a ling e pav 1 on. 

Pavilion, in militarv affairs, fignifies a tent raifed 
on polls, to lodge unde- in the fummer-time. 

Pavilion, is alto fometimes applied to flags, colours, 
eniigr.s, ftandards, banners, &c. 

Pavilion, in hetaldry, denote a covering in form 
of a tent, which invefts or wraps up the armories 
of divers kings and fovereigns, depending only on 
God and their fwoid. 

The pavilion confifts of two parts ; the top, which 
is the ch<peau, or coronet; and the curtain, which 
make;, the mmtle. 

None but fovereign monarch', according to the 
French heralds, may bear the pavilion entire, and in 
all its p>rts. Thofe who are elective, or have any 
dependence, fay the heralds, muft take off the head, 
and retain nothing but the curtains. 

Pavilions, among jewellers, the underfides and 
corners of the brilliants, lying between the girdle and 
the collet. 

PAVING, the conftruCUon of ground-floors, ftreets, 
or highways, in fuch a manner that they may be con¬ 
veniently walked upon. In Britain, the pavement of 
the grand ftreets, &c. are ufually of flint, or rubble- 
ftone ; courts, ftables, kitchens, halls, churches, &c. 
are .paved wi h tiles, bricks, flags, or fire-ftone ; fome¬ 
times with a kind offree-ftone and rag-ftone. 

In f me ftreets, e. gr. of Venice, the pavement is of 
brick : churchei fometimes are paved with marble, and 
fometimes with mosaic work, as the church of St Mark 
at Venice. In France, the public roads, ftreets, courts, 
&c. are all paved with gres or grit, a kind of free- 
tlone. 

In Amfterdam and the chief cities of Holland, they 
call their brick pavement the hargher-majlers pavement, 
to diftinguilh it from the ftone or flint pavement, which 
ufually takes np the middle of the ftreet, and which 
ferves for carriages ; the brick which borders it being 
deftined for tire paffage of the people on foot. 

Pavements offree-ftone, flint, and flags, in ftreets, 
Sec. are laid dry, i. e. in a bed of fand ; thofe of courts, 
ftables, ground-rooms, &c. are laid in a mortar of lime 
and fand ; or in lime and cement, efpecially if tftere be 
vaults or cellars underneath. Some mafons, after lay¬ 
ing a floor dry, efpecially of brick, fpread a thin mor¬ 
tar over it; fweeping it backwards and forwards toflll 
up the joints. The feveral kinds of pavement aTe as 
various as the materials of which they are compofed 
Vol. XIV. 
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and whence they derive the name by which they are Fjvin~. 
diftinguilhed ; as, ' ~* 

1. Pebble-paving , which is done with ftones collected 
from the fea-bcach, moftly brought fiom the iflandsof 
Guerofey andJYneyf they are very durable, indeed 
the moft fo of any ftone ufed for this purpofe. They are 
ufed of various fizes, but thofe which aie from fix to 
nine inches deep, are efteemed the moft ferviceable. 

When they are about three inches deep, they are deno¬ 
minated holders or bonv'ers ; thefe are ufed for paving 
court yards, and other places not accuftomed to receive 
carriages with heavy weights; when laid in geometri¬ 
cal figures, they have a very j leafing appearance. 

2. Rag-paving was much ufed in London, but is ve¬ 
ry inferior to the pebbles ; it is dug in the vicinity of 
Maidftone in Kent, from which it has the name of Kat- 
tijb ragjlene ; there are fquared ftones of this material 
for paving coach-tracks and foot-ways. 

3. Purbeck pitchens ; fquare ftones ufed in foot-ways; 
they are brought from the ifland of Pu beck, and alfo 
frequently ufed in court yards; they are in general 
from fix to ten inches fquare, and about five inches 
deep. 

4. Squared paving , for diftincHon by fome called 
Scotch paving, becaufe the fi ll of this kind paved in 
the manner that has been and continues to be paved, 
came from Scotland ; the firft was a clear clofe ftone, 
called blue vihynn, which is now difufed, becaufe it has 
been found inferior to Others fince introduced in the 
order they are hereafter placed. 

5. Granite, a hard material, brought alfo from Scot¬ 
land, of a reddifh colour, very fuperior to the blue 
whynn quarry, and at .prefeat very commonly ufed 
in London. 

6. Gnernfey, which is the belt, and very much in 
ufe; it is the fame ftone with the pebble before fpoken 
of, but broken with iron hammers, and fquared to any 
dimenfions required of a prifmoidical figure, f’et with its 
fmalleft bafe downwards. The whole of the foregoing 
paving fliould be bedded and paved in fmall gravel. 

7. Purbeck paving, for foot-ways, is in general got in 
large furfaces about 2' r inches thick; the blue fort is 
the hardetl and the heft of this kind c f paving, 

8. Yorkshire paving, is an exceeding good material 
for the fame purpofe, and is got of almoft any dimen¬ 
fions of the feme thicknefs as the Purbeck. This'ftone 
will not admit the wet to pafs through it, nor is it af¬ 
fected by the froft. 

9. Ryegate, or Jire-flone paving, is ufed for hearths, 
ftoves, ovens, and fuch places as are liable to great 
heat, which does not affeCt the ftone if kept dry. 

10. Nenvcajlle flags, are ftones about two feet fquare, 
and 11 or two inches thick ; they anfwer very well for 
paving out-offices: they are fomewhat like the York- 
lhire. 

11. Portland paving, -with ftone from the ifland of 
Portland; this is Fometimes ornamented with black 
marble dots. 

12. Swedland paving, is a black Hate dug in Lei- 
cefterfhire, and looks Well for paving balls, or in party- 
coloured paving. 

.13. Marble paving , is moftly variegated with diffe¬ 
rent marbles, fometimes inlaid in mofaic. 

14. Flat brick paving, done with brick laid in fand, 

G mortar 
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Paving-, mortar, or groute, as when liquid lime is poured into 
^ aul - the joints. 

v 15. Bril-on edge paving, done with brick laid edge- 

wife in the fame manner. 

16. Bricks are alfo laid fiat or edgewiie in herring¬ 
bone. 

17. Bricks are alfo fometimes fet endwife in fand, 
mortar, or groute. 

18. Paving is alfo performed with paving bricks. 

19. With ten inch tiles. 

20. With foot tiles. 

si. With clinkers for ftables and outer offices. 

22. With the bones of animals, for gardens, See. 

And, 23. We have knob-paving, with large gravel- 
ftones, for porticoes, garden-feats, &c. 

Pavements of churches, &c. frequently confifl of 
ffones of feveral colours ; chiefly black and white, and 
offeveral forms, but chiefly fquares and lozenges, art¬ 
fully difpofed. Indeed, there needs no great variety 
of colours to make a furpriflng diverfity of figures and 
arrangements. M. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, has fhown by the rules of combina¬ 
tion, that two fquare-ftones, divided diagonally into 
two colours, may be joined together chequerwife 64 
different wayS: which appears furpriflng enough: fince 
two letters or figures can only be combined two ways. 

The reafon is, that letters only change their fituation 
with regard to the firft and fecond, the top and bot¬ 
tom remaining the fame, but in the arrangement of 
thefe (tones, each admits of four feveral fmiations, in 
each whereof the other fquare may be changed 16 
times, which gives 64 combinations. 

Indeed, from a farther examination of thefe 64 com- 
- binations, he found there were only 32 different figures, 
each figure being repeated twice in the fame fituation, 
though in a different combination; fo that the two 
only differed from each other by the tranfpofition of 
the dark and light parts. 

PAUL, formerly named Saul, was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a native of Tarfus in Cilicia, a Pharifee by 
profeffion; firft a perfecutor of the church, and after¬ 
wards a difciple of Jefus Chrift, and apoftle of the Gen¬ 
tiles. It is thought he was born about two years be¬ 
fore our Saviour, fuppofing that he lived 68 years, as 
we read in a homily which is in the lixth volume of 
St Chryfoftom’s works. He was a Roman citizen 
(As xxii. 27, 28.), becaufe Auguftus had given the 
freedom of the city to all the freemen of Tarfus, in 
confideration of their firm adherence to his interefts. 
His parents fent him early to Jerufalem, where he ftu- 
died the law at the feet of Gamaliel a famous doffor 
(Id. xxii. 3.) He made very great progrefs in his 
lludies, and his life was always blamelefs before men ; 
being very zealous for the whole obfervation of the 
law of Mofes (id. xx vi. 4, 5.) But his zeal carried him 
too far; he perfecuted the church, and infulted Jefus 
Chrift in his members (1 Tim. i. 13.); and when the 


protomartyr St Stephen was ftoned, Saul was not on¬ 
ly confenting to his death, but he even ftood by and 
took care of the clothes of thofe that ftoned hint 
(Adis vii. 58, 59.) This happened in the 33d year 
of the common era, fome time after our Saviour’s 
death. 

At the time of the perfecution that was raifed againft 
the church, after the death of St Stephen, Saul was 
one of thofe that fhowed moft violence in diftreffing 
the believers (Gal. i. 13. and Adis xxvi. 11.) He en¬ 
tered into their houfes, and drew out by force both 
men and women, loaded them with chains, and fent 
them to prifon (Adis viii. 3. and xxii. 4.) He even 
entered into the fynagogues, where he caufed thofe to 
be beaten with rods that believed in Jefus Chrift, com¬ 
pelling them to blafpheme the name of the Lord. 
And having got credentials from the highprieft Caia- 
phas, and the elders of the Jews, tp the chief Jews of 
Damafcus, with power to bring to Jerufalem all the 
Chriftians he fhould find there, he went away full of 
threats, and breathing nothing but blood (Adis ix. 1, 
2, 3, &c.) Buc as he was upon the road, and now 
drawing near to Damafcus, all on a fudden about noon, 
he perceived a great light to come from heaven, which 
encompaffed him and all thofe that were with him. 
This iplendor threw them on the ground; and Saul 
heard a voice that faid to him, “ Saul, Saul, why per- 
fecuteft thou me ?” It was Jefus Chrift thatfpoke to 
him. To whom Saulanfwered, “Who art thou, Lord ?” 
And the Lord replied to him, “ I am Jefus of Naza¬ 
reth whom thou perfecuteft; it is hard for thee to kick 
againft the pricks.” Saul, all in confternation, afked, 
“ Lord, what is it that thou wouldft have me do ?” 
Jefus bid him arife and go to Damafcus, where the will 
of the Lord would be revealed to him. 

Saul then rofe from the ground, and felt that he 
was deprived of fight; but his companions led him by 
the hand, and brought him to Damafcus, where he 
continued three days blind, and without taking any 
nourifhment. He lodged at the houfe of a Jew named 
Judas. On the third day, the Lord commanded a dif¬ 
ciple ofhis, named Ananias, to go to find out Saul, to* 
lay his hands upon him, and to cure his blindnefs. 
And as Ananias made excufes, faying, that this man 
was one of the moft violent perfecutors of the church, 
the Lord faid to him, Go and find him, becaufe this 
man is an inftrument that I have chofen, to ^:arry my 
name before the Gentiles, before kings, and before the 
children of Ifrael; for I willfhow him how many things 
he muft fuffer for my name. Ananias went therefore, 
and found Saul, laid his hand upon him, and reftored 
him to his fight; then rifing, he was baptized, and fill¬ 
ed with the Holy Ghoft. After this he continued 
fome days with the difciples that were at Damafcus, 
preaching in the fynagogues, and proving that Tefus 
.was the Meffiah (a). 

From Damafcus he went to Arabia (Gal. i. 17,), 

probably 


(a) The converfion of fuch a man^ at fuch a time, and by fuch means, furnifhes one of the moft com¬ 
plete proofs that have ever been given of the divine origin of our holy religion. That Saul, from being a zealous 
perfecutor of the difciples of Chrift, became all at once a difciple himfelf, is a faff which cannot be controverted 
without overturning the credit of all hiftory-. He muft therefore have been converted in the mira¬ 
culous 
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Paul, probably into the neighbourhood of Damafcus, being 

— v - then under the government of Aretas king of Arabia; 

and having remained there for a little while, he return¬ 
ed to Damafcus, where he began again to preach the 
gnlpel. I he Jews could not bear to fee the progrcfs 
that the gofpel made here ; and fo refolved to put him 
to death: and they gained to their fide the governor 
of Damafcus, who was to apprehend him, and to de¬ 
liver him to them. Of this Saul had early notice; and 
knowing that the gates of the city were guarded night 
and day to prevent him from making his efcape, he 
was let down over the wall ; n a bafket. And coming 
to jerufalem to fee Peter (Gal i. 38-), the difciples were 
afraid to have any correfpondence with him, not believ¬ 
ing him to be a convert. But Barnabas having brought 
him to the apoftles, Saul related to them the manner 
of his converfion, and all that had followed in confe- 
quence of it. Then he began t . preach both to the 
Jews and Gentiles; and fpoke to them with fuch 
ftrength of argument, that not being able to withftand 
him in reafoning, they rtfolved to kill him. For this 
reafon, the brethren br uight him to Caefarea of Pale- 


ftine, from wher.ie he came, probably by fea, into his ran', 
own country Tarfus in Cilicia. w 

There he continued about five or fix years, fr m 
the year of Chrift 37 to the year 43 ; when Barna¬ 
bas coming to Antioch by the order of the apoftles, 
and there having found many Chriftians, went to Tar¬ 
fus to fee Saul, and brought him with him to Ant'- 
och (Afts xi. 20, 25, 26.); where they continued to¬ 
gether a whole year, preaching to and inllrufting the 
faithful. During this time, there happened a great 
famine in Judea (id. ib. 27, 28, &c.), and the Chri¬ 
ftians of Antioch having made fome collodions to af- 
fiit their brethren at Jerufalem, they mad-- choice of 
Paul and Barnabas to go thither with tlnir offering. 

They arrived there in the year of Chrift 44; and ha¬ 
ving acquitted themfelves of their commiftion, they re¬ 
turned attain to Antioch. They bai not been there 
1 ng before God warned them by the prophets he had 
in this church, that he had appointed them to carry 
his word into other places. Then the church betook 
themfelves to faffing and praying, and the prophets 
Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen, laid their hands on 
G 2 them. 


culous manner in which he himfelf faid he was, and of courfe the Chriftian religion be a divine revelation ; or 
he muft have been either an impoftor, an enthufiaft, or a dupe to the fraud of others. There is cot another al¬ 
ternative poffible. 

If he was an impoftor, who declared what he knew to be falfe, he muft have been induced to aft that part 
by fome motive: (See Miracle). But the only conceivable motives for religious impofture are, the hopes 
of advancing one’s temporal intereft, credit, or power; or the profpeft of gratifying fome paffion or appetite 
under the authority of the new religion. That none of thefe could be St Paul’s motive for profeffing the 
faith of Chrift crucified, is plain from the ftate of Judaifm and Chriftianity at the period of his forfaking the 
former and embracing the latter faith. Thofe whom he left were the difpofers of wealth, of dignity, of 
power, in Judea: thofe to whom he went were indigent men, oppreffed, and kept from all means of im- 
proving their fortunes. The certain confequence therefore of his taking the part of Chriftianity was the lofs 
not only of all that he poffeffed, but of all hopes of acquiring more ; whereas, by continuing to perfecute the 
Chriftians, he had hopes rifing almoft to a certainty of making his fortune by the favour of thofe who were at 
the head of the Jewifh ftate, to whom nothing could fo much recommend him as the zeal which he bad fh >wn 
in that perfecution. As to credit or reputation, could the fcholar of Gamaliel hope to gain either by beco¬ 
ming a teacher in a college of fifhermen ? Could he flatter himfelf, that the doftrines which he taught would, 
either in or out of Judea, do him honour, when he knew that “ they were to the Jews a {tumbling block, 
and to the Greeks foolifhnels ?” Was it then the love of power that induced him to make this great change ? 
Power ! over whom ? over a flock of fheep whom he himfelf had affifted to deftroy, and whofe very Shepherd 
had lately been murdered! Perhaps it was with the view of gratifying fome licentious paffion, under the 
authority of the new religion, that he commenced a teacher of that religion ! This cannot be alleged ; for his 
writings breathe nothing but the ftrifteft morality, obedience to magiftrates, order, and government, with the 
utmoft abhorrence of all licentioufnefs, idlenefs, or loofe behaviour, under the cloke of religion. We nowhere 
read in his works, that faints are above moral ordinances; that dominion is founded in grace ; that monarchy 
is defpotifm which ought to be abolifhed; that the fortunes of the rich ought to be divided among the poor ; 
that there is no difference in moral aftions; that any impulfes of the mind are to direft us againft the light 
of our reafon and the laws of nature; or any of thofe wicked tenets by which the peace o{ fociety has been 
often diftuibed, and the rules of morality often broken, by men pretending to aft under thefanftion of divine 
revelation. He makes no diftinftions like the impoftor of Arabia in favour of himfelf; nor does any pai t .f 
his life, either before or after his converfion to Chriftianity, bear any mark of a libertine difpofition. As 
among the Jews, fo among the Chriftians, his converfation and manners were blamelefs.—It has been fometimes 
objefted to the other apoftles, by thofe who were refolved not to credit their teftimony, that, having been 
deeply engaged with Jefus during his life, they were obliged, for the fupport of their own credit, and from 
having gone too far to return, to continue the fame profeffions after his death; but this can by no means be 
f ad of St Paul. On the contrary, whatever force there may be in that way of reafoning, it all tends to con¬ 
vince us, that St Paul muft naturally have continued a Jew, and an enemy to Chrift Jefus. If they were en¬ 
gaged on one fide, he was as ftrongly engaged on the other. If fhame withheld them from changing fides, 
much more ought it to have flopped him; who, from his fuperior education, muft have been vaft'ly more 
fenfible to that kind of fhame than the mean and illiterate fiftiernjen of Galilee. The only other difference 

war 
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I’aul. them, and ftnt them to preach whither the Holy 
" ' Ghoft fhould condudt them. And it was probably a- 

bout this time, that is, about the year of Chrift 44, 
that Paul being rapt up into the third heaven, faw 
there ineffable things, and which were above the com- 
prehenfion of man (2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4, and Arils xiii. 4. 
5, 6, &c.) 

Saul and Barnabas went firft into Cyprus, where 
they began to preach in the fynagogues of the Jews. 
When they had gone over the whole ifland, they there 
found a Jewifh magician called Bar-jefus, who was with 
the proconful Sergius Paulus; and who refilled them, 
and endeavoured to prevent the proconful from em¬ 
bracing Chriftianity: whereupon Sc Paul (truck him 
with blindnefs ; by which miracle the proconful, being 
an eye-witnefs of it, was converted to the Chriftian 
faith. 

From this converfion, which happened at the city 
of Paphos, in the year of Chri(l 45, many think, that 
the apoftle firft began to bear the name of Paul, which 
St Luke always gives him afterwards, as isfuppofedin 
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memory ofhis converting Seigius Pauius. Some be- Paid- 
lieve that he changed his name upon his own conver- v ~ 
ft on; and Chryfoftom will have this change to take 
place at his ordination, when he received his miftion at 
Antioch; while others fay, he took the name Pauf 
only when he began to preach to the Gentiles: and, 
finally, feveral are of opinion, that he went by the 
names of both Saul and Pau\ like many other Jews 
who had one Hebrew name and another Greek or La¬ 
tin one. 

From the idle of Cyprus, St Paul and his company 
went to Perga in Pamphylia, where John Mark left 
them, to return to Jerufalem: but making no ftay at 
Perga, they came to Antioch in Pifidia; where going 
into the fynagogue, and being defired to fpeak, St Paul 
made them a long difeourfe, by whrh hefhowed, that 
Jefus Chrift was the Meffiah foretold by the prophets, 
and declared by J hn the Baptift; that he had been 
unjuftly put to death bv the mali e and jealoufy of the 
jews; and that he rofe again the third day. They 
heard him very attentively; and he was defired to dif¬ 
eourfe 


was, that they, by quitting their Mafter after his death, might have preferved themfelves ; whereas he, by quit¬ 
ting the Jews, and taking up the crofs of Chrift, certainly brought on his own deftrurition. 

As St Paul was not an impoftr r, fo it is plain he was not an enthufiaft. Heat of temper, melancholy, ig¬ 
norance, and vanity, are the ingredients of which enthufiafm is compofed ; but from all thefe, except the firft, 
the apoftle appears to have been wholly free. That he had great fervour of zteal, both when a Jew and when 
a Chriftian, in maintaining what he thought to be right, cannot be denied ; but he was at a 1 rimes fo much 
mafter of his temper, as, in matters of indifference, to “ become all things to all men,” with the moft pliant 
condefcenfion, bending his notions and manners to theirs, as far as his duty to G‘ >d would permit; a condurit 
compatible ileither with the ftiffnefs of a bigot nor with the vi' lent impulfes of fanatical delufion. That 
he was not melancholy, is plain from his conduct in embracing every method which prudence could fuggeft 
to efcape danger and ftiun perfecution, when he could do it without betraying the duty ofhis office or the 
honour of his God. A melancholy enthufiaft courts .perfecution ; and when he cannot obtain it, affhrits him- 
felf with abfurd penances: but the holinefs of St Paul confided only in the fimplicity of a godly life, and in 
the unwearied performance of his apoftolical duties. That he was ignorant, no man will allege who is not 
grofsly ignorant himfelf; for he appears to have been mafter not only of the Jewifh learning, but alfo of the 
Greek philofophy, and to have been very converfant even with the Greek poets. That he was not credulous, 
is plain from his having refilled the evidence of all the miracles performed on earth by Chrift, as well as thofe 
that were afterward worked by the apoftles; to the fame of which, as he lived in Jerufalem, he could not 
poffibly have been a ftranger. And that he was as free from vanity as any man that ever lived, may be ga¬ 
thered from all that we fee in his writings, or know of his life. He reprefents 1 imfelf as the ’eaft of the 
apoftles, and not meet to be called an apoftle. He fays that he is the chief of finners ; and be prefers, in the 
ftrongeft terms, univerfal benevolence to faith, and prophecy, and mir- cles, and all the gifts and graces with, 
which he could be endowed. Is this the language of vanity or enthufiafm? Did ever fanatic, prefer virtue tt> 
his own religious opinions, to Illuminations of thefpirit, arid even to the merit of martyrdom ? 

Having thus ffiown that St Paul was neither an impoflor nor an enthufiaft, it remains only to be inquired, 
whether-he was deceived by the fraud of others: but this inquiry needs not be long, for who was to deceive 
him ? A few illiterate fifhermen of Galilee ? It was morally impoffible for fiich men to conceive the thought 
of turning the moft enlightened of their opponents, and the cruelleft of their perfecutors, into an apoftle, and 
to do this by a fraud in the very inftant of his greateft fury againft them and their Lord. But could they 
have been fo extravagant as to conceive fuch a thought, it was phyfically impoffible for them to execute it in 
the manner in which we find his converfion to have been affiedted, Could they produce a light in the air, 
which at mid-day was brighter than the fun ? Could they make Saul hear words fr m out of that light which 
were not heard by the reft of the company ? Could they make him blind for three days after that vifion, an,d 
then make fca'es fall off from his eyes, and reftore him to fight by a word ? Or, could they make him and thofe 
who travelledwi h him believe, that all thefe things had happened, if they had not happened ? Moft unquef- 
ticnably no fraud was equal to all this. 

Since then St Paul was neither an impoflor, an enthufiaft, nor deceived by the fraud of others, it follows, 
that h : s converfion was rriiaculous, and that the Chriftian religion is a divine revelation. See Lytt&on’s 
■Qbfervat'ons on the Convafion of St Paul; a treadfe to which it has been truly faid, that infidelity has 
never been able to fabricate a fpecious anfwcr, and of which this note is a very fhort and impsrfedt 
abridgement. 
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Paul, courfe again on the fame fubjeft the next fabbath-day ; 
~ v and feveral, both Jews and Gentiles, followed them, 
to receive particular inftrmftions more at leifure. On 
the Sabbath-day following, almoft all the city met to¬ 
gether to hear the word of God : but the Jews, feeing 
the concourfe of people, were moved with envy at it; 
oppofed, with blafphemies, what St Paul faid; and 
not being able to bear the happy progrefs of the gof- 
pel in this country, they railed a perfecution againft 
the two apoftles: whereupon Paul and Barnabas, /ha¬ 
ting off the dull upon their feet agaisft them, came 
from Antioch in Pifidia to Iconium. Being come thi¬ 
ther, they preached in their fynagogue, and converted 
a great number, both of Jews and Gentiles: and God 
confirmed their commiffion by a great number of mi¬ 
racles (Afts xiv. 1. 2, &c.). In the mnm time, the 
unbelieving Jews, having incenfed the Gentiles againft 
Paul and Barnabas, and threatening to ftone them, 
they were obliged to retire to Lyftra and Derbe, ci¬ 
ties of Lycaonia, where they preached th ■ gofpel. At 
/Lyftra, there was a man who had been lame from his 
mother’s womb. The man fixing his eyes on Sc Paul, 
the apoftle bid him rife, and (land upon his feet: 
whereupon he prefently rofeup, and walked ; the peo¬ 
ple, feeing this miracle, cried out, that the gods were 
defcended among them in the lhape of men. They call¬ 
ed Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury, becaufe of his 
eloquence, and being the chief fpeaker. The prieft of 
Jupiter brought alfo garlands and bulls before the gate, 
to offer facrifices to them: but Paul and Barnabas 
tearing their clothes, and calling themfelves into the 
middle of the multitude, cried out to them, Friends, 
what do you do ? we are men as well as yourfelves : 
and we are preaching to you to turn away fromthefe 
vain fuperftiti' ms, and to worfhip only the true God, 
who has made heaven and earth. But whatever they 
could lay, they had much ado to reftrain them from 
offering facrifices to them. 

In the mean time, forne Jews of Antioch in Pifidia 
and of Iconium coming to Lyftra, animated the people 
againft the apoftles. They ftoned Paul, and drew him 
out ot the city, thinking him to be dead. But the dif- 
ciples gathering together about him, he rofe up among 
them, entered again into the city, and the day after 
left it with Barnabas to go to Derbe. And having here 
preached the gofpel alfo, they returned to Lyftra, to Ico¬ 
nium, and to Antioch of Pifidia. Palling throughout 
Pifidia, they tame to Pamphylia, and having preached 
the word of God at Perga, they went down into At- 
talia. From hence they fet fail for Antioch in Syria, 
from wheme they had departed a year'before. Being 
arrived there, they affembled the church together, and 
told them the great things God had done by their 
means, and how he had opened to the Gentiles a door 
of falvation ; and here they continued a good while 
with th ; difciples. 

St Luke does not inform us of the affions of St 
Paul from the 45th year of Chrift to the time of the 
council at Jerufalem, which was held in the 50th year 
©f Chrift. There is great likelihood that it was du¬ 
ring this interval that St Paul preached the gofpel 
from Jerufalem to Illyricum, as he informs us in his 
epiftle to the Romans (xv. 19.); and this without 
making any flay in thofe places where others had 
preached before him. He does not acquaint us with- 


the particulars of theffe journeys, nor with the fuccefs I’.aub 
of his preaching; but he fays in general, that he had 
fuffered more labours than any other, and had endured 
moreprifons. He was often very near death itfelf, fome- 
times upon the water and fometimes among thrives. 

He run great dangers, fometimes from the Jews and 
fometimes among falfebrethren andperverfeChriftians; 
he was expofed to great hazards, as well in the cities 
as in the deferts: he fuffered hunger, third, naked- 
nefs, cold, fallings, watchings (2 Cor. xi. 23—27.), 
and the fatigues infepar able from long journeys, which 
were undertaken withr.ut any profperi of human fuc- 
cour; in this very different from the good fortune of 
others who lived by the gofpel, who received fubfift., 
ence from thofe to whom they preached it, and who. 
were accompanied always by religious women, who- 
miniftered to them in their neceffary occafions. PL* 
made it a point of honour to preach gratis, working 
with his hands that he might not be chargeable to any 
one (1 Cor. ix. 1 —15.) ; for he had learned a trade, 
as was ufual among the Jews, which trade was to make 
tents of leather for the ufe of thofe that go to war 
(Adis xviii. 3. 

St Paul and St Barnabas were at Antioch when, 
feme perfons coming from Judea (Adis xv 1, 2, &c.) 
pretended to teach, that there was no falvation with¬ 
out circumcifion, and without the obfervation o! the 
other legal ceremonies. Epiphanius and Phtlafter fay, 
that he that maintained this was Cerinthus and his fol¬ 
lowers. Paul and Barnabas withftood thefe new doc¬ 
tors ; and it was agreed to fend a deputation to the 
apoftles and elders at Jerufalem about this queftion., 

Paul and Barnabas were deputed; and being arrived 
at Jerufalem, they reported to the apoftles the fubjedt 
of their commiffion. S me of the Pharifees that had 
embraced the faith, affer 1 ed, that th; Gentiles that 
were converted ought to receive circumcifion, and to 
obferve the reft of the law. But the apoftles and elders 
affembled to examine into this matter, it was by them, 
decreed, that the Gentiles, who were converted to 
Ch iftianity, fhould not be obliged to fubmit to the ; 
yoke of the law, but only to avoid idolatry, fornica¬ 
tion, and the eating of things ftrangled, and blood. 

St Paul and St Barnabas were then fent back to An-, 
tioch with letters from the apoftles, which contained 
the derifion of the queftion, and the refolution of that 
auguft affembly. The apoftles alfo deputed Jude fur- 
named Barfabas ard Silas, who were principal bre¬ 
thren, to go to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas ta 
give their teflimony alfo of what had.been decreed at 
Jerufalem. /Bring arrived at Antioch, they affembled 
the faithful, read to them the apoftles letter, and ac¬ 
quainted them, that it had been ref rived to difeharge 
them from the yoke of the ceremonial law., Some 
time after this, St Peter coming to Antioch and join-, 
ing himfelf to the converted Gentiles, he lived with 
them without fcruple; but fome brethren happening 
to arrive there from Jerufalem, he feparated himfelf 
from the Gentile converts, and did no longer eat with 
them: for which conduft St Paul publicly cenf.ired 
h m (Gal. ii. 11—16.) St Paul (id. ii. 2, 3, &c.) in 
the fame journey to Jerufalem declared rpenly to the 
faithful there the doftrine he preached among the 
Gentiles; and befides, difeourfed of it in private among 
the cl/ief of them in prefence of Barnabas and Titus. 
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Paul. St Peter, St James, and St John, with whom he had 
v thefe converf'ations, could find nothing either to be 
added or amended in fo pure and fo found a dodrine 
and demeanour. They law with joy the prace that 
God had given him ; they acknowledged that he had 
been appointed the apoftle of the Gentiles, as St Pe¬ 
ter had been of the circumcilion. They C- ncluded that 
Paul and Barnabas fhould continue to preach among 
the Gentiles ; and only recommended to them to take 
care concerning the colledions for the poor; that is 
to fay, to exhort the converted Chrillians among the 
Gentiles, to affift the faithful brethren in Judea, who 
were in neceffity; whether it were becaufe they had 
fold and diftributed their goods; or becaufe they had 
been taken away from them (Heb. x. 54 ) 

After Paul and Barnaba* had continued fome days 
at Antioch, St Paul propofed to Barnabas to return 
and viiit the brethren through all the cities wherein 
they had planted the gofpel, to fee in what condition 
they were. Barnabas confented to the propofal; but 
infifted upon taking John Mark along with them. 
This was oppofed by Paul, which produced a fepaia- 
tion between- them. Barnabas and John Mark went 
together to Cyprus ; and St Paul, making choice of 
Silas, crofled over Syria and Cicilia, and came to Der- 
be, and afterwards to Lyftra ( Ads xvi. 1,2, &c.) Here 
th .y found a difc’iple called Timothy, whom St Paul 
took with him, and circumcifed him that he might 
not offend the Jews of that country. When there¬ 
fore they had gone over the provinces of Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, and Galatia, the Holy Ghoft would not al¬ 
low them to preach the gofpel in the proconfular 
Afia, which contained Ionia, iEolia, and Lydia. They 
therefore went on to Myfia, and coming to Troas, St 
Paul had a vifion in the night. A man, habited like 
a Macedonian, prefented himfelf before him, and laid, 
Pafs into Macedonia and come and fuccour us. Im¬ 
mediately he fet out on this journey, not doubting but 
that God had called him into this country, 

Embarking therefore at Troas, they failed to Nea- 
polis. Thence they came to Philippi, where upon the 
fabbath-day they went near the river fide, where the 
Jews had a place of devotion, and where they found 
fome religious women, among whom was Lydia, who 
was converted arid baptized, and invited the apoftle 
and his company to lodge at her houfe. Another day, 
as they went to the fame place of devotion, they hap¬ 
pened to meet a maid fervant poffeffed with a fpirit of 
•divination, who followed St Paul and his company, 
crying out, that thefe men were the fervants of the 
moft high God, who declared to the world the way 
of falvation. This fixe did for feveral days together ; 
at laft St Paul, turning himfelf towards her, faid to 
the fpirit, I command thee in the name of Jefus 
Chrift to come out of the body of this woman: upon 
which it immediately left her. But the mailers of this 
damfel who 'made much money by her, drew Paul and 
Silas before the maglftrates, and accufed them of at¬ 
tempting to introduce a new religion into the city. 
For this the magillrates ordered them to be whipt with 
rods upon the back and Ihoulders, and afterwards fent 
them to prifon. 

Towards midnight, as Paul and S : las were finging 
hymns and praifes to God, on a fudden there was a 
great earthquake, fo that the foundations of the pri¬ 


fon were fhaken, and all the doors flew open at the Paul, 
fame time, and the fetters of the prifoners burl! afun- 
der. The gaoler being awakened at this noife, and 
feeing all the doors open, he drew his fword with an in¬ 
tention to kill himfelf imagining that all the prifoners 
had made their efcape. But Paul cried out to him, 
that he fhould do himfelf no mifchief, for they were 
all fafe. Then the goaler entering and finding all the 
prifoners there, he brought out Paul and Silas from 
this place, afking them what he mud do to be faved ? 

Paul and Silas inftruding him and all his family, gave 
them baptifm. After this the gaoler fet before them 
fomething to eat; and when the m rning was come, 
the magillrates lent him word that he might releafe 
his prifoners, and let them go about their bufinefs. 

But Paul returned this anfwer to the magillrates; Ye 
have publicly whipped us with rods, being Roman ci¬ 
tizens ; ye have thrown us into prifon ; and now ye 
would privately difmifs us: But it fhall not be fo, for 
you yourfelves lhall come to fetch us out. The ma¬ 
gillrates hearing that they were Roman citizens, came 
to excufe themfelves; and having brought them out 
of prifon, they defired them to depart < ut of their 
city. Paul and Silas went firft to the houfe of Lydia, 
where having vifited and comforted the brethren, they 
departed from Philippi. 

Then paffing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, 
they came to Theffalonica the capital city of Mace¬ 
donia, where the Jews had a fynagogue (Adsxvii. 1, 

&c.) Paul entered therein, according to his cuftom, 
and there preached the gofpel to them for three Sab¬ 
bath days fucceflively. Some Jews and feveral profe- 
lytes believed in Jefus Chrift, and united themfelves to 
Paul and Silas : but the greateft part of the J ws 
being led away by a falfe zeal, raifed a tumult in the 
city, and went to the houfe of Jafon, where St Paul 
lodged. But not finding him there, they took Jafon 
and led him before the magillrates, where they accu¬ 
fed him of harbouring in his houfe people that were 
difobedient to the ordinances of the emperor, and who 
affirmed that there was another king befides him, one 
Jefus whom they preached up. But Jafon having 
given fecurity to anfwer for the people who were ac¬ 
cufed, he was difmifTed to his own houfe: and the 
night following the brethren concluded Paul and Silas 
out of the city, who went to Berea, where they began 
to preach in the fynagogue. The Jew's of Berea 
heard them gladly, and many of them were converted; 
as alfo feveral of the Gentiles and many women of di- 
ftindion that were not Jeweflcs. 

The Jews of Theflalonica being informed that Paul 
and Silas W'ere at Berea, came thither and animated 
the mob againft them; fo that St Paul was forced to 
withdraw, leaving Silas and Timothy at Berea to 
finiih the work he had fo happily begun. Thofe who 
conduded St Paul embarked along with him, and 
brought him as far as Athens (Theod. in 1 Theffal.), 
where he arrived in the fifty-fecond year of Jefus 
Chrift. As foon as he was got thither, he fent back 
thofe that had brought him, wnth orders to tell Silas 
and 1 imothy, that he defired them to follow him to 
Athens as foon as poffible. In the mean time, he 
went into a fynagogue of the Jew's, and preached to 
them as often as he had opportunity ; and difputing 
with the philofophers who were frequent in that place, 

■they 
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l'aul./ they at laft brought him before the Areopagus, aecu- 
~ w ' _ " ’ fing him of introducing a new religion. St Paul be¬ 
ing come before the judges, pleaded in his own de¬ 
fence, that among other marks of fuperftidon which 
he had found in that city, he had obferved an altar in- 
feribed, “ To the unknown God.” It was therefore 
this God whom they confeifed that they’knew not, 
that he came to make known to them. Afterwards 
he fpoke to them of God the creator of heaven and 
earth, of the fuperintendence of a providence, of the 
lad judgment, and of the refurredion of the dead. But 
after they had heard of the refurre&ion, fome made 
fcorn of him, and others defired to hear him another 
time. However fome of them embraced the Chriftian 
faith, of which number was Dionyfius a fenator of the 
Areopagus, and a woman called Damar'ts , and feveral 
others with them. 

St Timothy came from Berea to Athens according 
to the requeft of St Paul, and informed him of the 
perfecution with which the Chriftians of Thelfalonica 
■were then afflided. This obliged the apotile to fend 
him into Macedonia, that he might comfort them and 
keep them ftedfaft (i Theffal. iii. r, 2, &c.) After this 
St Paul left Athens and went to Corinth, where he 
lodged with erne Aquila a Jew, and by trade a tent- 
maker (Ads xviii. 1, 2, &c.) With this Aquila the 
apoftle worked, as being of the fame trade himfelf. 
But, however, he did not negled the preaching of the 
gofpel, which he performed every day in the fyna- 
gogue; Blowing both to the Jews and Gentiles that 
Jefus was the Meffiah. There he made feveral con¬ 
verts; and he tells us himfelf (1 Cor. i. 14—17. and 
xvi. 15.) that he baptized Stephanus and his whole 
lioufe, with Crifpus and Gaius. About the fame time 
Silas and Timothy came to Corinth, and acquainted him 
with the good (late of the faithfulat Theflalonica : and 
foon after this, he wrote his firft epiftle to the Theffa- 
lonians, which is the firft of all the epiftles that he 
wrote; and not long after he wrote his fecond epiftle 
to that church. 

St Paul, now finding himfelf encouraged by the 
prefence of Silas and Timothy, went on with the 
work of his miniftry with new ardour, declaring and 
proving that Jefus Chrift was the true Meffiah. But the 
Jews oppofing him with blafphemous and opprobrious 
words, he lhook his clothes at them, and laid, “Your 
blood be upon your own head; from henceforth I 
fhall go to the Gentiles.” He then quitted the houfe 
of Aquila, and went to lodge with one Titus Julius, 
who was originally a Gentile, but one that feared 
God. In the mean time the Lord appeared to St 
Paul in a vifion, told him, that in Corinth he had 
much people; and this was the reafon why the apoftle 
continued there eight months. 

But Gallio the pro-conful of A chaia being at Co¬ 
rinth, the Jews of that city rofe up againft Paul and 
carried him before Gallio, accufmg him, of attempting 
to introduce a new religion among them: however, 
Gallio fent them away, telling them he would not 
meddle with difputes that were foreign to his office. 
Paul continued fome time longer at Corinth; but at 
laft he fet out for Jerufalem, where he had a mind to 
be prefent at the feaft of Pentecoft. Before he went 
on Ihipboard, he cut off his hair at Cenchrea, becaufe 


he had completed his vow of N tz tritefh'p, in winch P-'jJ. 
he had eng ic-cd himfelf. He arrived at Ephelus with v '~ 
Aquila and Prifcill.i, from whence he went to Ctefarea 
of Paleftine, and thence to Jemfalem. Here having 
performed his devotions, he came to Antioch, where, 
he ftayed fome time; and then palling from thence, 
he made a progrefr, through all the churches of Gala¬ 
tia and Phrygia fucceffively ; and having gone over the 
higher provinces of Afia, he returned to Ephefus. 
where he abode three years ; that is, from the year 
of Chrift 54 to the year 57 (Acts xix. 1, 2, &c.) 

St Paul having arrived at Ephefns, he found there, 
fome difciples that had been initiated by Apollo,, 
who had only baptized them with the baptifm of John. 

. St Paul inftruded them, baptized them with the b.ip- 
tifm of Jefus Chrift, and laid his hands on them j 
whereupon they received the Holy Ghoft, the gilts of 
languages and of prophecy. The apoftle afterwards 
went into the fynagogue, and preached to the Jews 
for three months, endeavouring to convince them that 
Jefus Chrift was the Meffiah : but as he found them 
very obftinate, he feparated himfelf from them, and', 
taught daily in the fchool of one Tyrannus. He per¬ 
formed there’feveral miracles, infomuch, that the linen 
that had but touched his body, being afterwards ap¬ 
plied to the fick, they were prefently cured of their- 
difeafes, or delivered from the devils that poffeffed' 
them. He alfo differed much there, as well from the 
Jews as from the Gentiles; and he himfelf informs 11s. 

(1 Cor. xv. 31, 32.), that after the manner of men he 
fought with beafts at Ephefus; that is to fay, that 
he was expofed to wild beafts in the amphitheatre, fo 
that it was expeded he Ihould have been devoured byr- 
them; but God miraculoufly delivered him : though 
fome are of opini in, that the fight here mentioned by 
St Paul was nothing elfe but the fcuflle he had with’ 

Dcine iius the filver-fmith and his companions, who 
were difappointed in their attempt of putting the 
apoftle to death. It was during his abode at Ephe- 
fus that the apoftle wrote his epiftle to the Gala¬ 
tians. 

After this St Paul propofed, at the inftigation of 
the Holy Ghoft, to pafs through Macedonia and 
Achaia, an.i afterwards to go to Jerufalem, faying, 
that after he had been there, he muft alfo fee Rome ; 
and having fent Timothy and Eraftus before to Ma¬ 
cedonia, he tarried fome time in Afia. During this, 
time, he received intelligence that domed c troubles 
had rifm in the church of Corinth, and that abufes had 
begun .to creep in; which made him refblve to write- 
ins firft epiftle to that church. 

Soon after this, taking leave of the difcip’es, he : 
departed for Macedonia (Acts xx. 1. 2. See.). He em¬ 
barked at Troas, took Timothy with him, and toge¬ 
ther palled into Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 12. and vii. 

5—15.). Titus came thither to him, and acquainted 
him with the good effeds that his letter had produ¬ 
ced among the Corinthians; and told him, that the 
colledlonsthat had been made by the church of Corinth , 
for the faithful in Paleftine were now ready; which 
engaged Paul to write a fecond letter to the Corin¬ 
thians. St Paul, having paffed through Macedonia,., 
came into Greece or Achaia, and there continued 
three months.. He viiited the faithful_of Corinth; 

ituff, 
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Paul, and having received their alms, as he was upon the 
v point of returning into Macedonia, he wrote his epiftle 
to the Romans. 

At laft he left Greece, and came into Macedonia, 
in the year of Chrift 58, intending to be at Jerufalem 
at the feaft of Pentecoft. He (laid iome time at Phi¬ 
lippi, and there'celebrated the feaft of the paftover. 
From hence he embarked and came to Troas, where 
he continued a week. On the firft day of the week 
the difciples being aflembled to break bread, as St Paul 
was to depart the day following, he made a difcourfe 
to them which held till midnight. During this time 
a young man called Eutychus, happening to fit in a 
window and fall afleep, fell down three ftories high, 
and was killed by the fall. St Paul came down to 
him, and embraced him, and reftored him to life again. 
Then he went up again, broke bread and eat it, and 
continued his difcourfe till day-break, at which time 
he departed. Thofe of his company took fhip at 
Troas; but as for himfelf he went on foot as far as 
Affos, otherwife called Apollonid, and then embarked 
along with them at Mitylene. From nenre he came- 
to Miletus, whither the elders of the church of Ephe- 
fus came to fee him; for he had not time to go to 
them, becaufe he was defirous of being at Jerufalem 
at the feaft of Pentecoft. 

When thefe elders were Arrived at Miletus, St Paul 
difccurfe.d with them, and told them that he was go¬ 
ing to jerufalem without certainly knowing What 
fhould happen to him ; however he did not doubt but 
^hat he had much to differ there, fmee in all cities the 
Holy Ghoft.had given him to underhand, that chains 
and afflidtions waited for him at Jerufalem. Nevef- 
thefefs, he declared to them, that all this did not terrify 
him, provided he could but fulfil his miniftry. After 
having exorted them to patience, and having prayed 
along with diem, he went on board, going ftraight to 
Coos, then to Rhodes, and thence to Patara (Adts xxi. 
1, 2, &c.), where finding a fhip that was bound for 
Phoenicia, they went on board and arrived fafe at 
Tyre. Here they made a flop for feven days, and 
then going on, they arrived at Ptolemais, and thence 
at Csefarea, where they found Philip the evangelift, 
who was one of the feven deacons. While St Paul 
was there, the prophet Ap.abus arrived there alfo from 
Judea; and having taken St Paul’s girdle, he bound 
his own hands and feet with it, faying, “ Thus fhall 
the Jews of Jerufalem bind the man that owns this 
girdle, and fhall deliver him up to the Gentiles.” But 
St Paul’s conltancy was not fliaken by a’l thefe pre¬ 
dictions, and he told them, that he was ready, not on¬ 
ly to fuffer bonds, but death itfelf, for the name of 
Chrift. 

When he was come to Jerufalem, the brethren re¬ 
ceived him with joy ; and the day following he went 
to fee St James the lefs, bifhop of Jerufalem, at whofe 
hotife all the elders aifembled. Paul gave them an ac¬ 
count of what God had done among the Gentiles by 
his miniftry. Then St James informed him, that the 
converted Jews were ftrangely prejudiced againlt him, 
becaufe they were informed he taught the Jews that 
lived among the Gentiles and cut of Paleftine, that 
they ought to renounce the law of Mofes, and no 
longer circumcife their children. Therefore, continued 
St James, we -muft affemble them here together, where 
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you may fpeak to them yourfelf, and undeceive them. Paul. 

Moreover do this, that your adll ns may verify your - 

words: join yourfelf to four men that are here, and 
who have taken upon them a vow of Nazaritefhip ; 
and that you may fhare in the merit of their adlhn, 
contribute to the charge of their purification, and pu¬ 
rify yourfelf alfo, that you may offer with them the 
offerings and facrifices ordained for the purification of 
a Nazarite. See Nazarite. 

St Paul exadfly followed this advice of St James* 
and on the next day went into the temple, where he 
declared to the priefts, that in feven days thefe four Na- 
zarites would complete their vow of Nazaritefhip; and 
that he would contribute his (hare of the charges. 

But towards the end of thefe feven days, the Jews of 
Alia having feen him in the temple, moved all the 
people againft him, laid hold of him, and cried out* 

“ Help, ye Ifraelites, this is he that teaches every 
where againft the law, and againft the temple, and has 
brought Gentiles into the temple, and profan -d this 
holy place.” At the fame time they laid hold on him, 
fhut the gates of the temple, and would have killedi 
him, had not Lyfias the tribune of the Roman garri- 
fon there run to his refeue, taken h m out of their 
hands, and brought him into the citadel. St Paul 
being upon the fteps, defired the tribune to fuffer him 
to fpeak to the people, who followed him thi'her in a 
great multitude. The tribune permitted him, and 
St Paul, making a fign with his hand, made a fpeech 
in Hebrew (Adtsxxii.), and rel-ted to them the man¬ 
ner of hiS converfion, and his million from God to go. 
and preach to the Gentiles- At his mentioning the 
Gentiles, the Jews began to cry out, “ Away with 
this wicked fellow out of the Vvorld, for he is not wor¬ 
thy to live.” 

Immediately the tribune made him come into the 
caftle, and ordered that he fhould be examined bf 
whipping him, in order to make him confefs the mat¬ 
ter why the Jews were fo incenfed againft him. Be¬ 
ing now bound, he faid to the tribune, “ Is it lawful 
for you to whip a Roman citizen before you hear him ?” 

The tribune hearing this, caufed him to be Unbound, 
and calling together the priefts and the fenat-e of the 
Jews, he brought Paul before them, that he might 
know the occafion of this tumult of the people. Then 
Paul began to fpeak to them to this purpofe, (Acts 
xxiii.): “ Brethren, I have lived in all good confcience 
before God until this day.” At which words, Ana¬ 
nias, fon of Nebedeus, who was the chief-prieft, 
ordered the by-ftanders to give him a blow in the face. 

At which St Paul faid to him, “ God fhall fmite thee, 
thou whited wall; for fitted thou to judge me after 
the law, and commanded me to be fmitten contrary 
to the law ?” Thofe that were prefent faid to him, 

“ Reviled thou God’s high-prfeft ?” St Paul excufed 
himfelf bv faying, that he did not know he was the 
high prieft, “ For it is written, thou fhalt not fpeak 
evil of the ruler of thy people.” Theh perceiving that 
part of the afiembly were Sadducees and part Phari¬ 
sees, he cried out, “ Brethren, I am a Pharifee, the 
f m of a Pharifee ; of the hope and refurredtion of the 
dead I am called in queftion.” 

Then the afiembly being divided in interefts and 
opinions, and the clamour fncreafing more and more, 
the tribune ordered the foldiers to fetch him away out 

of 
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of the affembly, and bring him into the caflle. The 
following night the Lord appeared to Paul, and laid 
to him, “ Take courage, for as you have borne tefli- 
monv of me at Jerufalem, fo muft you alfo at Rome.” 
The day following, more than 40 Jews engaged them- 
felves by an oath, not to eat or drink till they had 
killed Paul- They came therefore, and made known 
their delign to the priefts and chiefs of die people 
faying to them, “ To-morrow caufe Paul to appear 
before you, as if you would inquire more accurately 
into his affair, and before he can come to you, we will 
lie in wait for him and kill him.” But St Paul, being 
informed of this confpiracy by his filer’s fbn, ac¬ 
quainted the tribune with it; who gave orders that 
tire night following he fhould be fent to Ceefarea, to 
Felix the Governor, who had his ordinary refidence 
there. Felix having received letters from Lyfius and 
being informed that St Paul was of Cilieia, he told 
him he would hear him when his accufers ihould ar¬ 
rive. 

Five Days after, Annanias the high pried and fome 
of the fenators came to Ceefarea, bringing with them 
Tertullus the orator, to plead again!! Paul. Tertul- 
lus accufedliim of being afeditious perfon, a didurbcr 
of the public peace ; one who had put himfelf at the 
headof afe< 5 t of Nazarenes, and who made nofcrbple 
even to profane the temple, ( id. xxiv.) But St Paul ea- 
fiiy refuted thefe calumnies, and defied his accufers 
to prove any of the articles they had exhibited againfl 
him : he ended his difcourfe by faying, “ That for the 
do&rine of the refurrettion from the dead, his adver- 
faries would have him condemned.” Felix put off the 
further hearing of this caufe till another time; and, 
fome days afterwards, came himfelf with his wife Dru- 
filla to hear Paul: and being in hopes that the apo- 
flle would purchafe his freedom with a fum of money, 
he ufed him well, often fent for him, and had frequent 
converfations with him. 

Two years having pafled thus away, Felix made 
way for his fucceffor Portius Feftus ; but being will¬ 
ing to oblige the Jews, he left Paul in pr'fon. Feftus 
being come to Jerufalem, the chief priefts defired to 
fend for Paul, with a defign to fall upon him by the 
way. But Feftus told them, they might come to Cte- 
farea, where he would do them juftice. Hither the 
Jews came, and aceufed Paul of feVeral crimes, of 
which they were able to prove nothing, ( id . xxv.) 
Feftus then propofed to the apoftle to go to Jerufa¬ 
lem, and be tried there ; but he anfvvered, “ That he 
was now at the emperor’s tribunal, where he ought to 
be tried ; and that he appealed to Casfar whereupon 
Feftus, having conferred with his council, told him, 
that therefore to Crefer he fhould go. 

Seme days after, King Agiippa and his wife Bere¬ 
nice comirg to Ctefarea, defired to hear Paul; who 
pleaded his caufe with fuch ability, that Agrippa ex¬ 
claimed, “ Almoft thou perfuadeft me to be a Chri- 
ftian.” See Agrippa. 

As foou,therefore, as it was reft lved to fend Paul into 
Italy, he was put on board a fhip at Adramyttium, a 
city of Myfia ; and having pafled over the feas of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, the arrived at Myra in Dyda, where 
h iving found a fhip that was bound for Italy, they 
went onboard, ( id. xxvii.) But the feafon being far 
advanced (for it was atleaft the latter end of Septem- 
Vol. XIV. 


ter), and the wind proving contrary, they with mu.-h 
difficulty arrived at the Fair Haven, a port in the iile 
cl Crete. St Paul advifed them to winter there : how¬ 
ever, others were of opinion they had belter go to Pbe- 
nice, another harbour of the fame ifland ; but as they 
were going thither, the wind drove them upon a little 
ifland callled Clauda , where the mariners, fearing to 
ftrike upon fome bank of fand, they lowered their 
mail, and furrendered themfelves to the mercy of the 
waves. Three days after this, they threw overboard 
the cackling of the fhip. Neither fun nor liars had 
appeared now for 14 days. In this extreme danger an 
angel appeared to St Paul, and allured him, that God 
had given him the lives of all that were in the 111 ip with 
him ; which were in all 276 fouls. St Paul told them 
of his vifion, exhorted them to take.courage, and pro- 
mifed them that they ihould all come alive into an 
ifland ; and that the veflel only fhould be loft. On 
the 14th night the feamen call out the lead, and 
thought by their founding that they approached near 
to fome land. They were attempting to fave themfelves 
by going into the boat; but St Paul told the centurion 
and the foldiers, that except the failors continued in 
the fhip, their 1 ves could not be f tved. Then the 
foldiers cut the ropes of the boat, and let her drive, 
About day break, St Paul perfuaded them to take 
fome nourilhment, alluring them that not a hair of 
their heads Ihould perilh. After his example, they 
took fome food, and when they had eat, they lighten¬ 
ed their veflel, by throwing the corn into the fea. 
Day being come, they perceived a fhore, where they 
refolved, if poffible, to bring tire (hip to. But the vef- 
fel having ftruck again!! a neck of land that run c ut 
into the fea, fo that the head remained fixed, and the 
ftem was expofed to the mercy of the waves : the fol¬ 
diers, fearing left any of the prisoners, Ihould make their 
efcape by fwimming, were for putting them all to the 
fword. But the centurion would not fuffer them, be- 
ing willing to fave Paul; and he commanded thofe that 
could fwim to throw themfelves firfl out of the vjflel : 
and the reft got planks, fo that all of them came fafe 
to fhore. Then they found that the ifland was called 
Mehta or Malta; the inhabitants of which received 
them with great humanity, (Adis xxvii. i, 2, 3, See.) 

They being all very wet and cold, a great fire was 
lighted to dry them ; and Paul having gathered up a 
handful of fticks, and put them upon the fire, a viper 
leaped out of the fire, and took hold of his hand. Then 
the barbarous people faid to one another, “ Without 
doubt this man is a murderer ; and though he has been 
laved from the lhipwreck, yet divine vengeance ftill 
purfues him, and will not fuffer him to live.” But 
Paul, lhaking the viper into the lire, received no in¬ 
jury from it. The people, feeing this, changed their 
opinion of him, and took him for a god ; which opi¬ 
nion of theiis was more confirmed, by ids curing 
the father of Publius, the chief man of the ifland, o"f 
a fever and bloody flux. After this miracle, they all 
brought out their fick to him, and they were healed. 
See M fi, it a. 

At the end of three months they embarked again ; 
and arrived, firft at Syracufe, then at Rhegium, and 
laftly at Puteoli.. Plere St Paul found fome Chriftijns, 
who detained him for feven days ; then he fet out 
for Rome. The brethren of this city, having been in- 
II ° formed 
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PaU. formed of St Paul’s arrival came out to meet him as 
“ v far as Appii-forum, and the Three Taverns, And 
when he was come to Rome, he was allowed to dwell 
where he pleafed, having a foldier to guard him, who 
was j 'ined to him with a chain. Three days after¬ 
wards, St Paul delired the chief of the Jews there to 
come to him. He related to them in what manner 
he had been feized in the temple of Jerufalem, and the- 
neceffity he was under of appealing to Catfar. The 
Jews told him, that as yet they had received no infor¬ 
mation about his affair ; and, as for Chriftianity, they 
knew nothing of it, but only that it was fpoken 
againft everywhere; however, that they ftiould be 
very willing to have fome account of that doririne 
from him. A day was appointed for this purpofe; 
when St Paul preached to them concerning the king¬ 
dom of God, ende avouring to convince them from 
Mofes and the prophets, that Jefus was the Meffiah. 
Some of them believed what he had faid to them, 
while others difbelieved ; fo that they returned from 
him divided among themfelves. 

Paul dwelt for two whole years at Rome, from the 
year of Chrift 61 to the year 63, in a-lodging that he 
hired ; where he received all that came to him, preach¬ 
ing the kingdom of God, and the religion of Jefus 
Chrift, without any interruption. 

Hitherto we have had the Aris of the Apoftles for 
our guide, in compiling the hiftory of St Paul; what 
we fhall add hereafter, will be moftly taken from 
his own Epiftles. His captivity did not a little con¬ 
tribute to the advancement of religion; for he con¬ 
verted feveral perfons even of the emperor’s court, 
(Philip, i*. 12—18. and iv. 22.) The Chriftians of 
Philippi, in Macedonia, hearing that St Paul was-a 
prifoner at Rome, fent Epaphroditus their bifhop to 
him, to bring him money, and otherwife to affift him 
in their name, (Phil. ii. 25.) Epaphroditus fell fick at 
Rome ; and when he went back to Macedonia, the 
apoftle fent by him his Epiftle to the Piulippans. 

It is not known by what means St Paul was deli¬ 
vered from hisjsrifon, and difcbarged. from the accu- 
fationof the Jews. There is great probability that they 
•durft not appear stgamfl him b fore the Emperor, as 
not having- fufficient proof of what they laid to his 
charge. However that may be, it-is"certain that he 
wasfet at liberty, after having been two years a prifon¬ 
er at Rome. He wrote alfo, during this imprisonment, 
his Epiftles to Philemon and the Coloftians. 

He was ftill in the city of Rome, or at leaft in Ita¬ 
ly, when he - wrote his Epiftle to the Hebrews. St 
Paul, having got out of prifon, went over Italy ;■ and, 
according to lome:.of the fathers,.faffed ihto Spain; 
then into j.udea.; went to Epheius, and. there left Ti¬ 
mothy (Heb. xiii. 34...and. 1 Tim. 5 . 3,) ; preached 
in Crete, and fixed there Titus, to take, care to culti¬ 
vate the church he bad..planted in that place. Pro¬ 
bably he might alfo.vifit the.Pbilippians,according to 
the promife he had made them, (Phil. i. 23, 26. and 
it. 24 ) ; and it is believed, that it was fro,m Macedo¬ 
nia that he wrote the Firft Epiftle to Timothy— 
Some time after, lie wrote to Titus,- whom he had left 
in Crete ; 'he defires him to come to Nicopcljs,. from 
V- hence probably, he-fent this letter. The year fol¬ 
lowing, that is, the 63th year of the ChriPtian era, the 
apoitle went into Afiaj and came to Troas, (2 Tim. 


iv. 13.) Thence he went to vifit Timothy at Ephe- 
fus, and from that to Miletus, (2 Tim. iv. 20.) Laftly 
he went to Rome ; and St Chryfoftom' fays, that it 
was reported, that having converted a cup-bearer and 
a concubine of Nero, this fo provoked the Emperor, 
that he eaufed St Paul to be apprehended, anddap¬ 
ped into prifon. It was in this laft place of confine¬ 
ment that he wrote his Second Epiftle to Timothy, 
which Chryfoftom looks upon as the apoftle’s- laft te- 
ftament. See Timothy and Titus. 

This great apoftle at laft confummated his martyr¬ 
dom, the 29th of June, in the 66th year of Jefus 
Chrift by having his head cut off, at a place called 
the Salman waters. He was buried on the way of 
Oftium, and a magnificent church was built over 
hii tomb, which is in being to this day. Calmet's, 
Dla. See. 

Paul (St), Cave or Grotto of, in the ifland of Mal¬ 
ta, where St Paul and his company took fhelter from 
the rains when the viper fattened on his arm-. Upon 
this fpot there is a church built by the famed A- 
lof de Vignacourt, grand mafter of the order, in the 
year 1606, a very hafidfome though but a fmall, ftruc- 
ture. On the altar piece is a curious painting, repre- 
fenting the apoftle fhaking off the viper, furrounded 
with men, women, and children, in attitudes of admi¬ 
ration and furprife, and in the Old Maltefe garb ; and 
the whole very well executed. On the top of the 
painting is the following.iafcription: 

Vipera ignis aria calore fruftra Pauli 

Manum invadit; is infulse benCdicens 

Anguibus & herbis adimit cmne virus. 

M. DC. V. 

Paul, firft bifhop of Narbonne, or Sergius Paulus 
the'proconful converted and made bifhop by StPaff, 
was defeended from one of the beft families of Rome. 

It is faid the Apoftle called himfelf Paul, from his, 
name. The Spaniards will have h m to be their 
apoftle, which is not improbable; and it is faid he 
died a martyr at NarbonUe. 

Paul V. by birth a Roman, was firft clerk of the 
chamber, and afterwards nuncio to Clement VIII. in 
Spain, who honoured him with a Cardinal’s hat. He 
was advanced to the papal chair the 16th of May 
1605, after Leo XL The ancient quarrel between 
thefecular and ecclefiaftical jurifdiriions, which infor¬ 
mer times liad occasioned fo much bloodllied, revived 
in the reign of this pontiff. The fenate ofVenice had 
condemned by two decrees, -1. The new foundations 
of monafteries made without their concurrence. 2 The 
a’icnation of the eftates both ecclefiaftical and fecular. 
The firft decree palled in 1603, and the fecqnd in 
1605. About'the fame time a canon and abbot, ac- 
cufed of rapine and murder, were atrefted -by order of 
the fenate, and delivered over to ‘ the fecular court; 
a circumftance which could not fail to give offence to 
the court of Rome. Clement VIII. thought, it pro¬ 
per to diffemble or take no notice of the affair; but 
Paul, V who had managed the Gencefe- upon a fimi- 
lar occafion, flattered-himlelf with the hopes that the 
Venetians would be equally pliant. However, he was - 
disappointed; for the fenate maintained that they held 
their power to make laws of God only; and therefore 
they 'refilled to revoke their decrees: and deliver up the 
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T’tuiT. ecclefiaflical prifoners into the hands of the nuncio, as 

v -' the pope demanded. Paul, provoked at this behaviour, 

excommunicated the doge and fenate ; and threaten¬ 
ed to put the whole (late under an interdidf, if latis- 
faftion was not given him, within the fpace of 24 
hours. The fenate did no more than proteft againft 
this menace, and forbid the publication of it through¬ 
out their domin : ons. A number of pamphlets, from 
both fides, foon announced the animolity of the two 
parties. The Capuchins, the Thealins, and Jefuits 
were the only religious orders who obferved the 
interdidl, The fenate (hipped them all off for Rome, 
and the Jefuits were banilhed for ever. Meantime his 
holinefs was preparing to make the refradtory republic 
fubmit to his fpiritual tyranny by force of arms. He 
levied troops again!! the Venetians ; but he foon found 
his delign baulked, as the caufe of the Venetians ap¬ 
peared to be the common caufe of all princes. He 
had recourle therefore, to Henry IV. to fettle the 
differences ; and this prince had all the honour of 
bringing about a reconciliation betAteen the contend¬ 
ing parties. His amhaif idors at Rome and Venice be¬ 
gan the negociation, and Cardinal de Joyeufe finifhed 
it in 1607. It was agreed upon, that this cardinal, 
(hould declare at his entry into the fenate, that the 
cenfures of the church were to be taken ofF, or that 
he would remove them ; and that the doge (hould 
at the fame time furrender to him the deeds of revo¬ 
cation and protefl. It was alfo ftipulated, that all the 
religious who were banilhed, |xccpt the Jefuits, (hould 
be reftorel to their former privileges. In fine, the 
Venetians promifed to fend an ambafiador extraordi¬ 
nary to Rome, in order to thank the pope for the fa¬ 
vour he had done them ; but they would not allow 
the legate to fpeak of his holinefs -granting them ab- 
folution. Paul was wife enough to overlook the whole 
matter, but endeavoured to put an end to another dis¬ 
pute, which had been long agitated in the congregations 
de aux't'.iis. He caufed it to be intimated inform to the 
difputants and counfellors, that, as the congregations 
were now di(Tolved, it w;u his exprefs order that the 
contending parties fhould no longer continue to cen- 
fure one another. Some authors have affirmed that 
Paul V. had drawn out a bull again(l the dodlrine of 
Mcl na, which only wanted t? be promulged ; but 
for this fad there appears to be no other evidence 
than the draught or this bull, which we meet with 
in the end of the hiftory of the above-menlicned 
congregations. Paul was ftrongly fo’icited, but in vain, 
to make the n.iuiMulate coicfpion of the holy virgin, an 
article of faith. Pie contented h mfeif w i ll barely for¬ 
bidding the contrary doefrine to be publicly taught, 
that he might not c-ftend the Dominicans, who at that 
time, mainta’ned that (he was cmceived, like ether hu¬ 
man creatures, in original fin. Plis holinefs afterwards 
applied himfelf to the £ rebel'idling of Rome, and was. 
at great pains to collect the works of the mod eminent 
painters and engravers. Rome is indebted to him for¬ 
ks mod beautiful fountains, efpecirlly that where the 
water fpeuts out fom an ar.’-i .ue vafe taken f om the 
thermos or hot-baths of Vefpafv n, and that which 
they call aqiii PrrJi, an ancient work rf Auguftus, 
reilored by Paul V. He brought v a.er into it by an 
aquedud 55 n ile.s in length, after the example of 
Sixtus V. lie completed the frontifprec-e 1 f St PeUr, 


and,the magnificent palace of Mount Cavallo. He 
applied himfelf in a particular manner to the reco¬ 
vering and repairing ancient monuments, which he 
made to advance, as much as the nature of them 
would admit, the honour of Chriftianity ; as appears 
from an elegant infeription placed upon a c. lumn 
of porphyry, taken from the temple of Peace, and bear¬ 
ing a beautiful ftatue of the Virgin, at the fide of 
the church of St Mary the elder: 

“ Impura falfi templa 
Quondam numinis 
Jubente moeda perferebam Carfare : 

Nunc laeta veri 
Perferens matrem Dei 
Te, Paule, nullis obticebo faeculis.” 

His pontificate was honoured with feveral illuftrious 
embaffies. The kings of Japan, Congo, and otber 
Indian princes, fent ambafladors to him. Pie took 
care to fupply them with milfionaries, and to found 
bifhopricks in thefe countries newly brought over to 
the faith. He (howed the fame attention to the Ma¬ 
sonites and other eaftern Chridians. He fent legates 
to dilferent othordox princes, both to tefiify his elteem 
for them, and to confirm them in their zeal for re¬ 
ligion. Pie died the 28 th of January 162T, aged 69 ; 
after having confirmed the French Oratory, the Urfu- 
lines, the Order of Charity, and fome other inftitu- 
tions. Bold in his claims, but of narrow views, he 
diftinguiihed himfelf more by his piety and and know¬ 
ledge than by his politics. It has been remarked, that 
he never palled a fingle lay of his popedom without 
celebrating mafs. He enjoined all the religious in the 
profecution of their dudies to have regular profeffors for 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic ; if there were 
any among themfelves properly qualified ; or if that 
was not the cafe, to take the affiftance of laymen for 
that purpofe, until there were fome of their own order 
who had learning enough to indrudt their brethren. 
It was very difficult to carry this decree into execu¬ 
tion ; and indeed it was always very imperfectly ob¬ 
ferved. 

Paul (Father), whofe name, before he entered 
into the monadic life, was Peter Sarpi, was bom at 
Venice, Auguft 14. 1552. His father followed mer- 
chandife but with fo little fuccefs, that at his death 
he left his family very ill provided for : but under the 
care^ cf a mother whofe piety was likely to bring the 
blefiing et providence upon them, and whole wife con¬ 
duct (upplied ihe want cf fortune by advantages ef 
greater value. Flappily for young Sarpi (he had a 
brother, mafter of a celebrated fchool, under whofe 
direction he w as p’aced by her- ' Here heloft no time, 
but cultivated his abilities, naturally of the fir ft rate, 
with unwearied application. He was born for (ludy, 
having a natural ax erfion to pleafure and gaiety, and 
a memory fo tenacious thathe could repeat 30 verfes 
upon cnce hearing them. Proportionable to his capa¬ 
city v.-ashisprogrefs in literature : at 13, having made 
himfelf maker of Ichor 1 learning, he turned his ftudies 
to philofophy and the mathematics, and entered upon 
logic under Captlla of Cremona, who, though a ce¬ 
lebrated mafter of that 'cience, confell'ed himfelf in a 
very little time unable to give his pupil any farther in- 
ftruclions. 
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As Capella was of the order of die Servites, his 
fchelar was induced by his acquaintance with him 
to engage in the fame profeffior., though his uncle and 
his mother reprefented to him the hardftiips and au- 
flerities of that kind of life, and advifed him with 
great zeal againft it. But he was Heady in his re- 
folution e , and in 1566 took the habit of the order, 
being then only in his 14th year, a time of life in mod 
perfons very improper tor fuch engagements, but in 
him attended with fuch maturity of thought, and fuch 
a fettled temper, that he never feemed to regret the 
choice he then made, arid which he confirmed by a 
folem public profeffion in 1.572. 

At a general chapter of the Servites held at Mantua, 
Paul (forfo we (hall now call him) being then only 
20 years old, diflinguilhed himfelf fo much in a pu¬ 
blic deputation by his genius and learning, that Wil¬ 
li im duke of Mantua, a great patron of letters, fo- 
licited the confent cf his fuperiors to retain him at his 
cou; t, and not only made him public profeffor of di¬ 
vinity in the cathedral, and reader of cafliiftical eivi 
nity and canon law in that city, but honoured him 
with many proofs of his efteem. But father Paul 
finding a court life not agreeable to his temper, quit¬ 
ted it two years afterwards, and retired to .his beloved 
privacies, being then not only acquainted with the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee languages, but 
with jphilofophy, the mathematics, cannon and civil 
law, all parts of natural philofophy, and cheituftry 
itfelf; for his applicat’onwas unintermitted, his head 
clear, his apprehenfion quick, and his memory re¬ 
tentive. 

Being made>a prieft at 22, he was diflinguilhed by 
the illuilrious Cardinal Borromeo with his confidence, 
and employed by him on many occalions, not without 
the envy ofperfi ns of lefs merit, who were fo far ex- 
afperated as to-lay -a charge againft him before the In- 
quifition for denying that the Trinity could be proved 
from the firft chapter of Geuelis ; but the acculation 
was too ridiculous to be taken notice of. After this 
he palled fucceflively through the dignities of his order, 
cf which he was chofen provincial for the province of 
Venice at 26 years of age; and di fell urged this poft 
with fuch fit nour, that in 1579 hew'as appointed, with 
two others, to draw up newxegulations and -ftatutes 
for his order. This he executed with great fuccefs ; 
and when his office of provincial was expired, he re¬ 
tired for three years to .the ftudy of natural and ex¬ 
perimental phdofofhy and anatomy, in which he is 
Aid-to have made f>me ukrfu! difeoveries. In the inter¬ 
vals cf his employment he applyed himfelf to his ftudies 
with fo extenfi ve a capacity, as left no branch of 
knowledge untouched. By him Acquapendente, the 
,great anatomift, ccnfdfes that he was informed how 
vifion is performed ; and there are proofs that he was 
not a ftranger to the circulation cf the blood. He 
frequently converfed up n afire nomy with mathemati¬ 
cians, upon anatomy with furgeons, upon medicine 
;with phyiieians, and with cb mills upon the unalyfis 
•of metals, r.ot as a fuperficial inquirer, but as a com- 
,plcte mafter. He was then chofen procurator gener j 1 
.of his order; and during his refidence at Rome was 
•greatly efteemed by Pope Sixtus V. and contracted an 
intimate fritndlhip .vith Cardinal Bellarmine and other 
eminent perfons. 

But the Lours of repofe, that he employed fo well, 


were interrupted by a new information in the Inquifi- 
tion ; where a former acquaintance produced a letter 
written by him in cyphers, in which he faid, “ that he 
detefted the court of Rome, and that no preferment was 
obtained there but by dilhoneft means.” This accu- 
fation, however dangerous, was palled over on account 
of his great reputation ; but made fuch impreflions on 
that court, that he was afterwards denied a bifhopric 
by Clement VIII. After thefe difficulties were fur- 
mounted, F. Paul again retired to his folitude; where 
he appears, by feme writings drawn up by him at that 
time, to have turned his attention more to improve¬ 
ments impiety than learning. Such was the care with 
which he read the feriptures, that, it being his cuftom 
to draw a line under any palfage which he intended 
more nicely to confider, there was ne t a Angle word 
in his New Teflament but was underlined. The fame 
marks of attention appeared in his Old Teftament, 
Pfalter, and Breviary. 

But the rnoft active lcene of his life began about the 
year 1615; when Pope Paul V, exafperated by fo me 
decrees of the lenate of Venice that interfered with 
the pretended rights of the church, laid the whole ftate 
under an interdict. The fenate, filled with indigna¬ 
tion at this treatment, forbad the bifhops to receive 
orpubliih the pope’s bull: and, convening the redhrs 
of the churches, commanded them to -celebrate db iue 
fervice in the accuttomed manner, with which mod of 
them readily complied: but the Je'uits and fours 
others refufing, were by a folemn edict expelled the 
ftate. Both p’strtLs having ..proceeded to extremities, 
employed their ableft writers to defend their nteafures. 
On the pope’s fide, among others, Cardinal Bellarmine 
entered the lifts, and, with his confederate authors, de¬ 
fended the papal c aims with much feurility of ex- 
preffion, and very fophiftical reafonings ; which were 
confuted by the Venetian apologifts in much more 
decent language, and with much greater folidity of 
argument. On this occafion F. Paul was moll emi- 
•neatly diflinguilhed by his Defence of the Rights of 
the fuprerne Magistrate, his Treatife of Excommuni¬ 
cation, tranflated from Gerfon,wi h an Apology, and 
other writings ; for which he was cited before the Tn- 
quiiition at Rome ; but it may be eafily imagined that 
he did not obey the fummons. 

The Venetian wihers, whatever might be the 
abilities of their adv£rlhrie : , were at lead fu peri or 
to them in the juftice of their caufe. The propofi- 
tions maintained c n the fide of Rome were thefe : 
That the Pope is inverted with all the authority of 
heaven and earth : that all princes are his vaffals, and 
that he may annul their laws at pleafare ; that kings 
may appeal to him, as he is temporal monarch of the 
whole earth ; that he can difeharge tub;sets from their 
oaths of allegiance, and make it their duty to take up 
arms againft the r lovercign > that he may depofe 
kings without any fault committed by them, if the 
good of the church requires it; that the clergy are 
ex.mpt from all tribute to kings, and are not account¬ 
able to theni even in cafes.of h’gh-treafon ; that the 
pope cannot err ; that his deciRons are to be received 
and o eyed on pain of fin, ih- ugh all .the world fhculd 
judge them to be fali’e; that the pr- pe is God upon 
earth ; that his fer.tence and that of God are the fame : 
and that to call his .power in queftion is to ca l in 
quellion the power of God : maxims equally fhocking, 
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Paul. weak, pernicious, and abfurd ; which did not require 
the abilities or learning of F. Paul to demonltrate their 
falfchood and deftru&ive tendency. It may be eatily 
imagined that fuch prime i pi .-s were quickly overthrown, 
and that no court but that of Rome thought it for 
its interell to favour them. The pope, therefore, find¬ 
ing his authors confuted and his caufe abandoned, was 
willing to conclude the affair by treaty ; which, by the 
mediation of Henry IV. of France, was accommodated 
upon terms very much to the honour of the Venetians. 
Bucthe defenders of the Venetian rights were, though 
comprehended in the treaty, excluded by the Romans 
from the benefit of it: fome, upon different pretences, 
were imprifoned; fome fent to the galleys j and all 
debarred from preferment. But their malice was 
chiefly aimed againft F. Paul, who foon found the 
effects of it; for as he was going one night to his 
convent, about fix months after .the accommodation, 
he was attacked by five ruffians armed with flilettoes, 
who gave him no lefs than fifteen (tabs, three of which 
'wounded him in fuch a manner that he was left for 
dead. The murderers fled for refuge to the nuncio, 
and were afterwards received into the pope’s domi¬ 
nions ; but were purfued by divine juftice, and all, ex¬ 
cept one man who died in prifon, perilhed by violent 
deaths. 

This, and other attempts upon his life, obliged him 
to confine himfelf to his convent, where he engaged in 
writing the Hiftory of the Council of Trent; a work 
Unequalled for the judicious difpofition of the matter, 
and artful texture of the narration; commended by 
Dr Burnet as the complete!! model of hiftorical writ¬ 
ing ; and celebrated by Mr Wotton as equivalent to 
any produdlion of antiquity; in which the reader 
finds “ liberty without licentioufnefs, piety without 
hypocrify, freedom of fpeech without negleft of de¬ 
cency, feverity without rigour, and extenfive learning 
without oftentation.” 

In this, and other works of lefs cotifequence, he 
fpent the remaining part of his life to the beginning 
of the year 1622, when he was feized with a cold and 
fever, which he negleded till it became incurable. He 
languifhed more than twelve months, which he fpent 
almoft wholly in a preparation for his paflage into 
eternity ; and among his prayers and afpirations was 
often heard to repeat, “ Lord! now let thy fervant 
depart in peace.” On Sunday the eighth of January 
of the next year, he rofe, weak as he was, to mafs, and 
went to take his repaft with the reft:; but on Monday 
was feized with a weaknefs that threatened immediate 
death ; and on Thurfday prepared for his change, by 
receiving the viaticum, with fuch marks of devotion as 
equally melted and edified the beholders* Through 
the whole courfe of his illnefs to the laft hour of his 
life he was confulted by the fenate in public affairs, 
and returned anfwers in his greateft weaknefs with 
fuch prefence of mind as could only arife from the 
confeionfnefs of innocence, 

On Saturday, the day of bis death, he had the paf- 
fion of our blefied Saviour read to him out of St John’s 
gofpel, as on every other day of that week, and fpoke 
of the mercy of his Redeemer, and his confidence in 
his merits. As his end evidently approached, the 
brethren of his convent came to pronounce the laft 
prayers, with which he could only join in his thoughts* 
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being able to pronounce no more than thefe words, 

FJio perpehia, “ Mayeft thou laft for ever;” which was II. 
underftood to be a prayer for the prolperity of his 
country. Thus died F. Paul, in the 71ft year of his 
age ; hated by the Romans as their moft formidable 
enemy, and honoured by all the learned for his abili¬ 
ties, and by the good for his integrity. His detefta- 
tion of the corruption of the Roman church appears 
in all his writings, but particularly in this memorable 
paflage of one of his letters: “ There is nothin >■ 
more eflential than to ruin the reputation of the Jefuits. 

By the ruin of the Jefuits, Rome will be ruined; and 
if Rome is ruined, religion will reform of itfelf.” He 
appears, by many pafl’ages in his life, to have had a 
high efteem for the church of England ; and his friend 
F. Fulgentio, who had adopted all his notions, made 
no fctupleof adminiftering to Dr Duncombe, an Eng- 
lifh gentleman that fell fick at Venice, the communion 
in both kinds, according to the Common Pra) er which 
he had with him in Italian. He was buried with great 
pomp at the public charge, and a magnificent monu¬ 
ment was eredted to his memorial. 

Paul, in fea language, is a fhort bar of wood or 
iron, fixed clofe to the capftern or windlas of a fhip, 
to prevent thofe engines from rolling back or giving 
way when they are employed to heave in the cable, or 
otherwife charged with any great-effort. 

PAULIANISTS, Paulianistae, a fedt of here¬ 
tics, fo called from their founder Paulus Samofatenus, 
a native of Samofata, eledted bilhop of Antioch in 262* 

His dodtrine feems to have amounted to this: that the 
Son and the Holy Ghoft exift in God in the fame man¬ 
ner as the faculties of reafon and adlivity do in man ; 
that Chrift was born a mere man ; but that the reafon or 
wifdom of the Father defeended into him, and by him 
wrought miracles upon earth, and inftrudted the na¬ 
tions ; and, finally, that, on account of this union of 
the Divine Word with the man Jefus, Chrift might, 
though improperly, be called God, It is alfo faid, 
that he did not baptize in the name of the Father and 
the Son, &c.; for which reafon the council of Nice 
ordered thofe baptized by him to be re-baptized. 

Being condemned by Dionyfius Alexandrinus in a 
council, he abjured his errors, to avoid depofition ; 
but foon after he refumed them, and was actually de- 

pofed by another council in 269_He may be con- 

fidered as the father of the modern Socinians; and 
his errors are feverely condemned by the council of 
Nice, whofe creed differs a little from that now uled, 
under the fame name, in the church of England. The 
creed agreed upon by the Nicene fathers, with a view 
to the errors of Paulus Samofatenus, concludes thus: 

*rot/c it hiymrat m von cun nv kxi vp /» j.evv»9»v«<, ton av, &C, 

•7-ovTot/j i *«9oA<jui kxi avorroKiKtt en*Xm no ..—■ 

“ But thofe who fay there was a time when he was 
not, and that he was not before he was born, the ca¬ 
tholic and apoftolic church anathematizes.” To thofe 
who have any veneration for the council of Nice this 
muft appear a very fevere, and perhaps not unjuft, cen- 
fure of fome other modern fedts as well as of the So¬ 
cinians. 

PAULICIANS, a branch of the ancient Manichees, 
fo called from their founder, one Paulus, an Arminian, 
in the feventh century ; who, with his brother John, 
both of Samofata, formed this fedt : though others 
H 3 are 
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Paulicians. are of opinion, that they were thus called from another 
Paul, an Armenian by birth, who lived under the reign 
of Juftinian II. In the feventh century a zealot called 
Conftantine revived this drooping fedt, which had fuf- 
fered much from the violence of its adverfaries, and 
was ready to expire under the feverity of the imperial 
edidls, and that zeal with which they were carried in¬ 
to execution. The Paulicians, however, by their num¬ 
ber, and the countenance of the emperor Nicephorus, 
became formidable to all the Eaft. 

But the cruel rage of perfecution, which had for 
fome years been fufpended, broke forth with redoubled 
violence under the reigns of Michael Curopalates and 
Leo the Armenian, who inflicted capital punifliment 
on fuch of the Paulicians as refufed to return into the 
bofom of the church. The emprefs Theodora, tutor- 
efs of the emperor Michael, in 845, would oblige 
them either to be converted or to quit the empire : 
upon which feveral of them were put to death, and 
more retired among the Saracens; but they were nei¬ 
ther all exterminated nor banifhed. 

Upon this they entered into a league with the Sara¬ 
cens ; and choofing for their chief an officer of the 
greateft refolution and valour, whofe name was Carbeas, 
they declared again ft the Greeks a war which was 
carried on for fifty years with the greateft vehemence 
and fury. During thefe commotions, fome Paulicians, 
towards the conclufion of this century, fpread abroad 
their dodlrines among the Bulgarians ; many of them, 
either from a principle of zeal for the propagation of 
their opinions, or from a natural defire of flying from 
the perfecution which they luffered under the Grecian 
yoke, retired, about the clofe of the eleventh century, 
from Bulgaria and Thrace, and formed fettlements in 
other countries. Their firft migration was into Italy ; 
whence, in procefs of time, they fent colonies into 
almoft all the other provinces of Europe, and formed 
gradually a confiderable number of religious affemblies, 
who adhered to their dodtrine, and who were after¬ 
wards perfecuted with the utmoft vehemence by the 
Roman pontiffs. In Italy they were called Patarini, 
from a certain place called Pataria, being a part of the 
city of Milan, where they held their affemblies ; and 
Gathari or Gazari, from Gazaria, or the Leffer Tar¬ 
tary. In France they were called Albigenfes , though 
their faith differed widely from that of the Albigenfes 
whom Proteftant writers generally vindicate. (See Al- 
bigenses). The firft religious affembly the Paulicians 
had fumed in Europe is faid to have been difcovered 
at Orleans in 1017, under the reign of Robert, when 
many of them were condemned to be burnt alive. The 
ancient Paulicians, according to Photius, expreffed the 
utmoft abhorrence of Manes and his dodtrine. The 
Greek writers comprife their errors under the fix fol¬ 
lowing particulars: 1. They denied that this inferior 
and vilible world is the produdtion of the Supreme 
Being ; and they diftinguifh the Creator of the world 
and of human bodies from the moft high God who 
dwells in the heavens: and hence fome have been led 
to conceive that they were a branch of the Gnoftics 
rather than of the Manichseans. 2. They treated 
cohtemptuoufiy the Virgin Mary; or, according to 
the ufual manner of fpeaking among the Greeks, they 
refilled to adore and worlhip her. 3. They refufed to 
ce;cbrate the inftitution of the Lord’s fupper. 4. They 


loaded the crofs of Chrift with contempt and reproach ; Paulina 
by which we are only to underftand, that they refufed j! 
to follow the abfurd and fuperftitious pradtice of the 
Greeks, who paid to the pretended wood of the crofs 
a certain fort of religious homage. 5. They rejedted, 
after the example of the greateft part of the Gnoftics, 
the books of the Old Teftament ; and looked upon 
the writers of that facred biftory as infpired by the 
Creator of this world, and not by the fupreme God. 

6. They excluded prefbyters and elders from all p ut 
in the adminiftration of the church. 

PAULINA, a Roman lady, wife of Saturnius 
governor of Syria, in the reign of the Emperor Tibe¬ 
rius. Her conjugal peace was difturbed, and violence 
was offered to her virtue, by a young man named 
Mundus, who fell in love with her, and had caufed 
her to come to the temple of Ifis by means of the 
priefts of that goddefs, who declared that Anubis 
wilhed to communicate to her fomething of moment. 
Saturnius complained to the emperor of the violence 
which had been offered to his wife; and the temple of 
Ifis was overturned, and Mundus banifhed, &c.—There 
was befides a Paulina, wife of the philofopher Seneca. 

She attempted to kill herfelf when Nero had ordered 
her hufband to die. The emperor, however, prevent¬ 
ed her ; and fhe lived fome few years after in the great¬ 
eft melancholy. 

PAULINIA, in botany : A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the odlandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 23d or¬ 
der, "Trihilata. Its charadters are thefe: the flower 
has a permanent empalement, compofed of four fmall 
oval leaves; it has four oblong oval petals, twice the 
fize of the empalement: and eight flrort ftamina with 
a turbinated germen, having three fhort flender ftyles, 
crowned by fpreading ftigmas; the germen turns to a 
large three-cornered capfule with three cells, each con¬ 
taining one almoft oval feed. Linnaeus reckons feven, 
and Miller nine, fpecies, natives of the Weft Indies. 

PAULINUS, a bifhop who flourifhed in the early 
part of the 7th century. He was the apoftle of York- 
fhire, having been the firft archbifhop of York. This 
dignity feems to have been conferred on him about the 
year 626. He built a church at Almonbury, and de¬ 
dicated it to St Alban, where he preached to and 
converted the Brigantes. Camden mentions a crofs "" 
at Dewfborougb, which had been eredted to him with 
this infeription, Paultnus hie pradicavit et celebravit , 

York was fo fmall about this time, that there was not 
fo much as a fmall church in it in which King Edwin 
could be baptized. Conftantius is faid to have made 
it a bifhopric. Pope Honorius made it a metropolitan 
fee. We are toid that Paulinus baptized in the river 
Swale, in one day, 10,000 men, befides women and 
children, on the firft converfion of the Saxons to Chrif- 
tianity, befides many at Halyftone. At Walftone, in 
Northumberland, he baptized Segbert king of the 
Eaft Saxons. Bede fays, “ Paulinus coming with the 
king and queen to the royal manor called Ad-Gebrin 
(now Yeverin), ftaid there 36 days with them, em¬ 
ployed in the duties of catechizing and baptizing. 

In all this time he did nothing from morning to night 
but inftrudt the people, who flocked to him from all 
the villages and places, in the dodtrine of Chrift and 
falvation; and, after they were inftrudted, baptizing 

thetu 
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Paitl. them in the neighbouring river Glen.” According 

w '' v - to the fame Bede, “ he preached the word in the pro¬ 

vince of Lindiffi; and firft: converted the governor of 
the city of Lindocollina, whofe name was Blecca, with 
all his family. In this city he built a lions -church of 
exquifite workmanihip, wliofe roof being ruined by 
long negleft or the violence of the enemy, only the 
walls are now funding.” He is alio laid to have 
founded a collegiate church of prebends near South- 
well in Nottinghamfliire, dedicated to the Virgil! 
Mary. t This chinch he is laid to have built when he 
baptized the Coritani in. the Trent. 

PAULO (Marco), a celebrated traveller, was fon 
to Nicholas Paulo, a Venetian, who went with his 
brother Matthew, about the year 1255, to Conftanti- 
n: pie, in the reign of Baud jin II. Nicholas, at his 
departure, left his wife big with-child ; and (he brought 
to the . world the famous Marco Paulo, theTubject of 
this memoir. The two Venetians, having taken leave 
of the emperor, eroded the Black Sea,' and travelled 
into Armeniawhence they palled over land to the 
court of Barka, one of the greateft lords of Tartary, 
who loaded them with honours. This prince having 
been defeated by one of his neighbours, Nicholas and 
Matthew made the belt of their way through t.,e de- 
ferts, and arrived at the city where Kublai, grand 
khan of the Tartars, refided. Kublni was..entertained 
with the account which they gave him of the European 
manners and culbms; and appointed them ambaft'a- 
dors to the pope, in order to demand of his holinefs a 
hundred miliionaries. They came accordingly to Italy, 
obtained from the Roman pontiff two Dominicans, 
the one an Italian the other an Afiatic, and carried 
along with them young Marco, for whom Kublai ex- 
prefied a Angular affection. This young man, having 
learned the different dialects of Tartary, was employed 
in embaflies which gave him the oppoitunity. of tra- 
verfing Tartary, China, and other eaftern countries. 
At length, after a reftdence of feventeen years at the 
court of the grand khan, the three Venetians returned 
to their own country in the year 1295, with immenfe 
-fortunes. A fhort time after his return, Marco Having 
his country at fea again if the Genoefe, hi. ga.ley, in a 
great n.tVai engagement, was funk, and binnelt taken 
prifoner, and carried to Genoa. . He remained there 
many years in confinement; and, as w-ell to arnufehis 
- melancholy as to gratify thole- who delired it from 
him, he fent for his notes from Venice,, and compofed 
thehiftory of his own and his father’s voyages-in Ita¬ 
lian, under this title, Dclle Mara-viglie del mondo da lui 
. dyidute, • &c.; the firft edition of which appeared at 
Venice, in 8vo, 1496. His wo.rk was tranl'lated into 
' different languages, and imerted ill various collections. 
The editions moll; efteemed are the -Latin one pub* 
lifhed by Andrew' 1 Muller at Cologne, in 410,1671 j. 
and that in French, to be found in the collection of 
voyages publifhed bv Bergeron, at the Hague, -17.35, 
in 2 vols. 4to. In the writings of Marco Paulo, there 
are fome things.true and others highly incredible. It 
is indeed difficult to believe, that as foon as the grand 
khan was informed of the arrival- of two Venetian 
merchants’who" were come to fell theriaca (or treacle) 
at his court, he fent before them an effort of 40,000 
men, and afterwards difpatched thefe Venetian am- 
bulladors,to'the Pope, to be&ech his holinefs to fend 


him a hundred miffionaries. It is equally difficult to Paulus, 
believe that the pope, who doubtlefs had an ardent 1>avo - 
zeal for the propagation of the faith, inftead of a hun- v *’ 
d.red,lhould have lent him only tvVo miffionaries. There 
are therefore fome errors and exaggerations in Marco 
Paulo’s nairative ; but many other things which were 
afterwards verified, and which have been of fervice to 
fucceeding travellers, prove that in feveral relpefts his 
relation is valuable. He not only gave better accounts 
of China, than had been before received ; but likewife 
furnilhed a defeription of Japan, of many of the i (lands 
of the Eqft Indies, of Madagaficar, and the.coafts of 
Africa ; fo.that from his work, it might be eafily col¬ 
lected, that a diretf: paffage by fea to the Indies was 
not only poffible but practicable. It may be worth 
while to add, that, in the opinion of the authors of 
the UniverJal Hiltory,. wbat he wrote faun his own 
knowledge is both curious and true, fo that where he 
has erred his father and uncle muff have deceived him. 

PAULUS ALmilius. See JEmil ua Paulus. 

PAVO, the psacock, in ornithology.; a genus be¬ 
longing to the order of galiina;. The head is co¬ 
vered with feathers which bend backwards; the fea¬ 
thers of the tail are- very long, and. beautifully va¬ 
riegated with eyes of different colours, Latham enu¬ 
merates eight fgecies: 

I. The criftatus, or common peacock of Englifh I atham's 
authors, has a comprell'ed .creft and folitary fpurs.— Synopfisof 
It is about the fize of a common Turkey; the length Birds ‘ 
from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail being 
three feet eight inches. The bill is nearly two inches 
long, and is of a brown colour. The irides are yellow. 

On the crown there is a fort of creft, compofed of 24 
feathers, which are not webbed except at the ends, 
which are gilded green. The ihafts are of- a whitifh 
coiour ; and the.head, neck, and breaft, are of a green 
gold colour. Over , the eye there is a ftreak of white, 
and beneath there is the lame, The back and rump 
are of a green gold colour, gloffed over with copper : 
the featners are diltinft, and, lie over each other 
like (hells, “ Above the tail fprings an inimitable 
fet of long - beautiful feathers, adorned with a vai le¬ 
gated eye at the end,of each ; thefe reach conliderabiy 
beyond the tail; and the longeft of them in. many 
birds are four feet and an half in length. This beauti¬ 
ful train, or taii as it is faliely called, may be expand¬ 
ed quite to a perpendicular upwards at the will of the 
bird. The true tail is hid beneath this group of fea¬ 
thers, and conlifts of 18 grey, bi own feathers, one foot 
and a half long, marked on the fides w'ith rufous grey : 
the fcapulars and leffer wing coyerts arereddifb cream- 
colour, variegated with black: the middle-coverts deep 
blue, gloffed with,green gold: the greateft andbaftatd 
w hig rufous : the quills arc alfo rufous; fome of them 
variegated with rufous, blackifh, and green : the belly 
and vent are greer.ith b']ack : the thighs yellowiih : the ■ 
legs ft out;, thofe o-f the male furnilhed with a ftrong 
fpur three quarters of an inch in length; the colour of 
them grey brown.” 

The female is rather lefs than the male. The train, 
is-very fhort, being much fnort.r than the tail, and. 
fcarcely longer than its coverts ; neither ai e the feathers 
funiithed, with eyes.. The creft on the head is limilar 
to that on the head of. die male : the'fides of the head 
have a greater portion.of white:. the throat and neck. 

are 
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rye " e;n : the reft cf the b?dy and wings are cinere¬ 
ous brown: the bread is fringed with white : the bill 
is the jh'i-.e : the iridcs are lead-colour : the legs are as 
in the male ; but the ipur is generally wanting, though 
iu fome birds a rudiment of one is feen. In fame male 
birds, all the wing coverts and fcapulars are of a fine 
deep blue green, very gloify ; but the outer edge of 
the wing and quills are of the common colour. 

This bird, now fo common in Europe, is of eaftern 
origin, being a native of India. They are found wild 
in the iflands of Ceylon and Java in the Eaft Indies, 
and at St Helena, at Barbuda, and other Weft India 
iHands. They are not natural to China; but they are 
found in many places of Afia and Africa. They are, 
however, nowhere fo-large or fo fine as in India, in 
the neighbourhood of the Ganges, from whence, by 
degrees, they have fpread into all parts, increafmg in 
a wild Rate in the warmer climes; but wanting fome 
care in the colder regions. In Britain this bird does 
not come to its full plumage till the third year. The 
female lays five or fix greyifli white eggs ; in hot cli¬ 
mates 20, the fize of thofe of a turkey. Thefe, if let 
alone, fire lays in fome fecret place, at a diftancefmm 
the ufual refort, to prevent their being broken by the 
male, which he is apt to- do if he find them. The time 
cf fitting is from 27 to 30 days. The young may be 
fed with curd, chopped leeks, barley-meal, &c. moif- 
tened; and are fond of grafhoppers, and fome other 
infedts. In five or fix months they will feed as the old 
ones, on wheat and barley, with what, elfe they can pick 
up in the circuit of their confinement. They feemt o pre¬ 
fer the moft elevated places to rooft on during night; 
fuch as high trees, tops of houfes, and the like. Their 
cry is loud and inharmonious ; a perfect contraft to 
their external beauty. They are caught in India, by 
carrying lights, to th#trees where they rooft, and hav¬ 
ing painted reprefentations of the bird prefented to 
them at the fame time ; when they put Out the neck 
td look at the figure, tire fpertfman flips a noofe over 
the head, and fecures his game (a). In moft ages 
they have been efteemed as a falutary food. Horten- 
iius gave the example at Rome, where it was carried 
to the higheft luxury, and fold dear (b) : and a young 
pea-fowl is thought a dainty even in the prefent times. 

The life of this bird is reckoned by fome at about 
25 years; by others too. ' 

2. The variegated peacock, is nothing elfe bat a 
mixed breed between the common aftd white peacock ; 
■and of courfe varies very confidetably in colour. 

3. The white peacock is, as its mmc imports, en¬ 
tirely white, not excepting even the eyes of the train, 
which it is neverthelefs eafy to trace out. This va¬ 
riety is in Latham’s opinion more common in Eng* 
land than elfewhere. We are informed by the fame 
author, that two inftances have occurred to him of the 


females of this fpecies having the external marks of 
the plumage of the male. 

4. The pavo muticus is about the fize of the crefted 
peacock ; but the bill is larger and a(h-coloured : the 
irides are yellow, and round the eyes is red } on the 
top of the head is an upright crelt four inches long, 
and fhaped fome what like an ear of corn. The colour 
is green mixed with blue. The top of the neck and 
head are greenifh, marked with fpots of blue, which 
have a ftreak of white down the middle of each: the 
back is greenifh blue: the bread is blue and green 
gold mixed : the belly, fides, and thighs are afh-colour, 
marked with black fpots, (freaked with white on the 
belly : the wing coveits and fecondaries are not unlike 
the back: the greater quills are green, tranfverfely 
barred with black lines, but growing yellowifn towards 
the ends- where they are black : the upper tail coverts 
are fewer than thofe of the common peacock, but much 
longer than the tail; they are of a chefnut brown,, 
with white fhafts, and have at the end of each a large 
fpot gilded in the middle, then blue, and furrounded 
with green: the legs are afh-coloured, and not fur- 
nifhed with fpurs, or they have been overlooked by 
thofe who have feen them. 

Tire female is fnraller than the male ; and differs in 
having the belly quite black, and the upper tail co¬ 
verts much fliorter: the tail is green, edged with 
blue, and white fhafts. It inhabits Japan, and is only 
known to Europe by means of a painting, fent by the 
emperor of Japan to the pope. 

So beautiful a fpecies of birds as the peacoek could 
not long remain a ftranger in the more diftaat parts in 
which they were produced ; for fo early as the days 
of Solomon, we find, among the articles imported 
in his Tarfhifh navies, apes, and peacocks. A mo¬ 
narch fo converfant in all branches of natural hifto- 
ry, “ who fpoke of trees from the cedar of Leba¬ 
non, even unto the hyffcp that.fpringeth out of the 
wall; who fpoke alfo of beads and of fowl,” would 
certainly not negledt fumifhing his officers with in- 
ftruftions for colledting every curiofity in the coun¬ 
tries they voyaged to, which gave him a knowledge 
that diftinguifhed him from all the princes of his time. 
iElian relates, that they were brought into 'Greece 
fi om fome barbarous country ; and that they were held 
in fuch high efteem, that a male and female were va¬ 
lued at A-thens at 1000 drachm®, or 32I, 5s. iod. 
Their next ftep might be to Samos ; where they were 
preferved about the temple of Juno, being the birds fa- 
cred to that goddefs; and Geliius, in his NoScs Artier, 
c. 16. commends the excellency of the Samian pea¬ 
cocks. It is therefore probable, that they were 
brought there originally for the purpofes of fuperfti- 
ti-n, and afterwards cultivated for the ufes of luxury. 
We are alfo told, when Alexander was in India, he 

found 
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(a) Tavernier’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 57. The inhabitants of the mountains on both fides of the Ganges 

catch them with a birdlime, prepared from the milky juice of two forts of trees (ficus religiofa c jf Indica _ 

Lin.),boiled With oils into a confidence ; which proves fafficiendy tenacious to entangle them, or the largeft 
"birds.— Phil. Tranf. vol. Ixxi. p. 376. 

( b) They muft have been in plenty notwithftanding, or the emperor Vitellius could not have got fufficient 
for his large difh, called the Buckler of Minerva, which, hiftory fays, was filled with the livers of fcari, tongues 
of flamingoes, and brains of pheafunts and peacocks. 
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Pavo. found vaft; numbers of wild ones on tbe banks of the 
v Htardtis ; and was fo (truck with their beauty, as 
to a; point a fevere punilhment on any perfonthat kill¬ 
ed them. 

Peacocks ere (Is, in ancient times, were among the 
ornaments of the kings of England. Ernald de Ac- 
leut was fined to king John in 140 palfries, withfack- 
buts, lorains, gilt fpurs, and peacocks crefts, fuch as 
would be for his credit. See plate CCCLXXXI. 

3. The pavo bicalcaratus, is larger than the common 
pheafant. The bill is black, but from the noftrils to 
the tip of the upper mandible red. Thfe irides are yel¬ 
low. The feathers on the crown of the head are iuf- 
ficiently long to form a creft, of a dull brown colour. 
The fpace between the bill and eyes is naked, with a 
few (battered hairs : the fides of the head are white : 
the neck is bright brown, ftriated acrofs with dulky 
brown: the upper parts of the back, fcapulars, and 
wing coverts, are dull brown, dotted with paler brown 
and yellowilh ; befides which, each feather is marked 
near the end with a ronndilh large fpot of a gilded 
purple colour, changing into blue and green in diffe¬ 
rent lights: the lower part t f the back and rump are 
dotted with white : all the under parts are brown, ftri¬ 
ated tranfverfely with black ; the quills are dufky, the 
fecondaries are marked With the fame fpot as the reft 
of the wing: ihe upper tail coverts are longer than 
the tail, and each marked at the end with a fpot like 
the wing feathers, each of which is furrounded firft 
with a circle of black, and ultimately with an orange 
one ; the legs and claws are brown, and on the 
back part of each leg are two fpurs, one above the 
other. 

The female is a third fmaller than the male. The head, 
neck, and under parts are brown ; the head fmooth : 
the upper parts are alfo brown, and the feathers mark¬ 
ed with a dull blue fpot, furrounded with dirty orange : 
the feathers which cover the tail are fimilar; but 
marked at the end with an obfenre dull oval fpot of 
blue : the legs have no fpurs. 

ThisYpecies is of Ghinefe origin, and fome of them 
have been brought from China to England alive, and 
have been for fome time in the poffeffion of Mr Jame£ 
Monro. The male is now in the Leverian Mufeum, 
in the fined prefervation. 

Sonr.erat oblerves, that the bird from whence bis 
deferipfon was taken had two fpurs on one leg, and 
three on the other. This mud furely be a lufus na¬ 
ture ; efpecially as he fays, it is the fame as that in 
£dw. pi. 67. 

6. The pavo tibetanus, is about the fize of a pinta¬ 
do, being about two feet and nearly two inches long. 
The bill is above an inch and a half long, and cinere¬ 
ous : the irides are yellow : the head neck and under 
parts are afti coloured, marked with blackifh li.nes: 
the wing coverts, back and rump, are grey, with fmall 
white d^ts; befides which, on the -wing coverts and 
back are large round fpots of a fine blue, changing in 
different lights to violet and green gold : the quills 
and upper tail coverts are alfo grey, marked with black¬ 
ifh lines ; the quills have two round blue fpots on each, 
like thofe of the coverts : on the outer webs, and on 
each ta 1 feather, there are four of the fame, two on 
each fide of the web ; the middle coverts are the longed:, 
the others fhorten by degrees: the legs are grey, fur- 
Von. XIV. 


niflied with two fpurs behind, like the laft fpecies: Part* 

the claws are blackifh. This fpecies inhabits the l! 
kingdom of Thibet. The Chihefe give it the name of 
Chin tchicn-Khi. 

Pavo, in ichthyology. See PejicocK-Ji/b. 

Pavo, in aftrortomy, a conftellation in the foutherW 
hemifphere. Unknown to the ancients, and not vifible 
in Our latitude. It confills of 14 ftars, of which the 
names and fituations are asfollbw: 

co 

— • >—*t 

Crq ; ^ 

p Longit. Latitude. Lp 

South. 3 
o- 

o » » o t i Oi 

The eye of the peacock v? 20 o 336 11 18 2 

In the bread 24 41 5146 56 21 3 

In the right wing 18 41 38 45 52 34 3 

In the middle - 3 42 28 44 29 8 3 

In the root of the tall, fil’d 3 53 2444 6 13 5 

5 - 

fecond 2 42 11 41 37 95 

third 3 55 22 39 3 2 3 4 

fourth 5 11 337 10 46 6 

fifth o 49 3438 54 14 5 

fixth f 29 39 17 38 3 36 4 

10. 

feventh 27 22 54 40 9285 

laft 24 7 4441 28 24 

In the right foot vf 1 22 1148 6 34 

In thb left foot 9 43 7 50 49 74 

See Astronomy, n° 406. 

PAVOR, a Roman deity, whofe woi (hip was intro¬ 
duced by Tillius Hoftilius, who, in a panic, vowed a, 
fhrine to him, and one to Pallor, Palemfs ; and there¬ 
fore they are found on the coins of that family. 

PAURiEDASTYLiE, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of perfect cryftals with double py¬ 
ramids, and no intermediate column, compofed of 
12 plane's, or two hexarrgular pyramids joined bafe to 
bafe. 

PAUSANIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feftival in 
which Were folemn games, wherein nobody contend¬ 
ed but free-born Spartans ; in honour of Paufanias 
the Spartan general, under whom the Greeks over¬ 
came the Perfians in the famous battle of Platea. 

PAUSANIUS, a Spartan king and general, who 
fignalifed himfelf at the battle of Platea againft the 
Perfians. The Greeks, very fenfible of his fervices, 
rewarded his merit With a tenth of the fpoils taken 
from the Perfians. He was afte: wards appointed to 
command the Spartan armies, and he extended his 
conquefts in Afia : but the haughtinefs of his behavi¬ 
our created him many enemies 5 and the Athenians 
foon obtained a fuperiority in the affairs of Greece — 
Paufanrus, diffatisfied with his countrymen, offered to 
betray Greece to the Perfians, if he received in mar¬ 
riage as the reward of his perfidy the daughter of 
their king. His intrigues were difcovered by means 
cfa yOuiig man who was intruded with his letters to 
Perfia, and who refufed to go, on recollecting that fuch 
as had been employed in that office before had never re¬ 
turned. The letters were given to the Ephori of Spar¬ 
ta, and the perfidy of Paufanias was thus difcoveieJ. 

He fled for fafety to a temple of Minerva : and as the 
fan&ity cf the place fereened him from the violence 
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Paufanhs of his purfuers, the facred building was furrounded 
II with heaps of Hones, the firft of which was carried there 

,_ t acg ' by the indignant mother of the unhappy man. He 

was ftarved, to death in the temple, and died about 
474 years before the Chriftian era. There was a fe¬ 
ll ival and folemn games inftituted to his honour, in 
which only free-born Spartans contended. There was 
alfo an oration fpoken in his praife, in which his ac¬ 
tions were celebrated, particularly the battle of Platasa, 
and the defeat of Mardonius. See Pausanias. 

Pausanias, a learned Greek hiftorian and ora¬ 
tor in the fecond century, under the reign of Antoni¬ 
nus the philofopher, was the difciple of Herodus At- 
ticus. He lived for a long time in Greece: and af¬ 
terwards went to Rome, where he died at a great 
age. He wrote an excellent defcription of Greece, 
in ten books ; in which we find not only the fitua- 
tion of places, but the antiquities of Greece, and 
every thing moft curious and worthy of knowledge. 
Abbe Gedoin has given a French tranflation of it, in 
2 vols 410 

PAUSE, a flop or ceflation in fpeaking, finging, 
■plstying, or the like. One ufe of pointing in gram 

mar is to make proper paufes, in certain places- 

There is a paufe in the middle of each verfe ; in an 
hemiftich, it is called a rejl or repoje. See Poetry, 
and Reading. 

PAW, in the manege. A horfe is faid to paw the 
ground, when, his leg being either tired or painful, he 
does not reft it upon the ground, and iears»tQ. > i>urt 
himfelf as he walks. 

PAWN, a pledge or gage for furety of payment of 
money lent, It is faid to be derived a pugno, quia res 
qua pig nor i dantur, pugno vel manu traduntur. The 
party that pawns goods hath a general property in 
them ; they cannot be forfeited by the party that hath 
them in pawn for any offence of his, nor be taken in 
execution for his debt; neither may they otherwife be 
put in execution till the debt for which they are pawn¬ 
ed is fatisfied. 

If the pawn is laid up, and the pawnee robbed, he 
is not anfwerable ; though if the pawnee ufe the thing, 
as a jewel, watch, &c. that will not be the worfe for 
wearing, which he may do, it is at his peril; and 
if he is robbed, he is anfwerable to the owner, as the 
ufing occafioned the lofs, &c. 

If die pawn is of fuch a nature that the keeping is 
a charge to the pawnee, as a cow or a horfe, &c. he 
may milk the one and ride the other, and this fliall go 
in recompence for his keeping. 

Things which will grow the worfe by ufing, as ap¬ 
parel, &c. he may not ufe. 

PEA, in botany. See Pisum. 

PEACE (Temple of), a celebrated temple at Rome, 
which was confumed by fire A, D. 191; produced, as 
fome writers fuppofe, by a flight earthquake, for no 
thunder was heard at the time. Dio Caffius, how¬ 
ever, fuppofes that it began in the adjoining houfes. 
Be that as it will, the temple, with all the furrounding 
buildings, were reduced to afhes. That magnificent 
ftrtufture had been raifed by Vefpafian after the de- 
ftruiftion of Jerufalem, and enriched with the fpoils and 
ornaments of the temple of the Jews. The ancients 
fpeak of it as one of the moft (lately buildings in Rome. 
There men of ^earning ufed to hold their affemblies, 


and lodge their writings, as many others depofited Peach 
their jewels, and whatever elfe they efteemed of great I 
value. It was likewife made ufe of as a kind of ma- Peak, 

gazine for the fpices that were bought by the Roman * 
merchants out of Egypt and Arabia; fo that many 
rich perfons were reduced to beggary, all their valuable 
effedls and treafures being confumed in one night, with 
the temple. ^ J 

PEACH, in botany. See Amvgdalus. * 

PEACOCK, in ornithology See Pavo. 

Peacock Fifh. Pinna ani rad:is 55, caudali file at a. 

The body of this fifh is of various colours ; the fin of 
the anus has 55 ftreaks, and its tail is in the form of a 
crefcent. The head is without feales ; it is brown 
upon the upper part, yellow above the eyes, and of a 
filver colour on the fides. The back is round, and 
adorned with beautiful blue ftreaks in a ferpentine 
form ; and the belly bright as filver. The fins of die 
bread are round, and, like thofe of the belly, have a 
yellow ground with a grey border ; that of the back 
is of a violet colour; that of the anus is draw colour¬ 
ed ; and,laftly, that of the tail is yellow on the fides, 
red towards the middle, and bordered with a deep 
blue. We are as yet ignorant of its length- 

There is a var.ety of this fifh found only in the In¬ 
dian Ras, and therefore caked the Indian peacock fijh / 
which is thus deferibed in the language of Linnams: * 

Pavo pinna caudali forcipata; /pints dorfalilus 14 : 
ocello caruleo pone oculos. It has the fin .of its tail 
Jerked ; 14 (harp points or prickles on the back, with 
ground blue ftreak behind the eyes. 

The body of this fiih is of an elliptical form ; the 
head is covered with feales to the tip of the friout; 
the tr o jaws are armed with long and fharp teeth ; the 
bail of the eye is black, and the iris of a white colour, 
with a mixture of green. At the infertion of the fins 
of the belly is found a bony fubftance. The head, 
back, and fides, are of a yellow colour, more or lefs 
deep, and covered with lines or ftreaks of (ky blue. 

Thefe colours are fo agreeably mixed, that they refem- 
ble the elegance of the peacock’s tail. 

PEAK of Derbyshire,, a chain of very high 
mountains in the county of Derby in England, famous 
for the mines they contain, and for their remarkable 
caverns. The moft remarkable of thefe are Pool’s 
hole and Elden-hole. The former is a cave at the foot 
of a high hill called Coitmofs, fo narrow at the en¬ 
trance that paffengers are obliged to creep on all fours ; 
but it foon opens to a confiderable height, extending 
to above a quarter of a mile, with a roof fomewhat re- 
(enabling that of an ancient cathedral. By the petrify¬ 
ing water continually dropping in many parts of the 
cave are formed a variety of curious figures and repre¬ 
sentations of the works both of nature and art. There 
co ^ urr:n h ere as clear as alahafter, which is called 
The Queen of Scots Pillar, becaufe Queen Mary is faid 
to have proceeded thus far when (he vifited the cavern. 
Itfeemsthe curiofity of that princefs had led her 
thus far into this dark abode ; and indeed there are. 
few travellers who care to venture farther ; but others 
determined to fee the end of ah, have gone beyond it 
After Aiding down the rock a little way, is found the 
dreary cavity turned upwards: following its courfe 
and climbing from crag to crag, the traveller arrives at 
a great height, till the rock, clofing over his head 
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Peak. on all fides, p its an end to any farther fubterraneous 
journey. Juft at turning to defccnd, the attention is 
caught b_\ a chafm, in which is lccn a candie glim¬ 
mering at a vaft depth underneath. The guides fay, 
that the light is at a place near Mary Queen of Scots 
pillar, and no lefs than 80 yards below. It appears 
frightfully deep indeed to 1. ok down; but perhaps 
does notmeafure any thing like what it is faid to do. 
If a piikl is fired by the Queen of Scots pillar, it -will 
make a report as loud as a cannon. Near the extre¬ 
mity, there is a hollow in the roof, called the Needle’s 
Eye ; in which if a candle is placed, it will reprefent a 
ftar in the firmament to thofe who are below. At a 
little dillance from this cave is a fmall clear ftream 
confifting of hot and cold water, fo near each other, 
that the finger and thumb of the fame hand may be 
put, the one into the hot water and the other into the 
cold. 

Elden-hole is a dreadful chafm in the fide of a moun¬ 
tain ; which, before the latter part of the laft century, 
was thought to be altogether unfathomable. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, a poor man was let down 
into it for 200 yards; but he was drawn up in a fren¬ 
zy, and foon after died. In 1682; it was examined by 
Captain Collins, and in 1699 by Captain Sturmy, who 
publifhed their accounts in the Philofophical Tranlac- 
tions. The latter defeended by ropes fixed at the top 
of an old lead-ore pit, four fathoms almoft perpendicu¬ 
lar, and from thence three fathoms, more obliquely be¬ 
tween two great rocks. At the bottom of this he 
found an entrance into a very fpacious cavern, from 
whence he defeended along with a miner for 25 fa¬ 
thoms perpendicular. At laft they came to a great 
river or water, which he found to be 20 fathoms 
broad and eight fathoms deep. The miner who ac¬ 
companied him, infilled that this water ebbed and 
flowed with the fea ; but the Captain difproved this 
aflertion, by remaining in the place from three hours 
flood or two hours ebb, during which time there was 
no alteration in the height of the water. As they 
walked by the fide of this water, they obferved a hol¬ 
low : n the rock fome feet above them The miner went 
into this place, which was the mouth of anothern ca¬ 
vern : and walked for about 17 paces in it, till he juft 
loft fight of the Captain. He then called to him, that 
he had found a rich mine ; but immediately after came 
running out and crying that he had feen an evil fpi- 
rit; neither could any perfuahons induce him to re¬ 
turn. The floor of thefe caverns is a kind of white 
ftone enamelled with lead ore, and the roofs are en- 
crufted with Alining fpar. On his return from this 
fbhtetraneous journey, Captain Sturmy was feized with 
a violent headach, which after continuing four days 
terminated in a fever, of which he died in a fhort 
time. 

Several years ago this cavern was vifited by the late 
Mr James Fergufon: who tells us, that it confifts of 
two hollows one over another : but that the mouth of 
thelowermoft is now flopped up by planks of timber 
laid acroli it, on which is a heap of (tom -• th own in 
at the upper month with a defignto fill op the cavern 
entirely ; w kh, however, will pr.iL.Jjl/ be never ac- 
complifned on account of its vaft uze. 

Peak of Teneriffc. See Tuneiuffe. 


PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of Pcan 
arms is fable, and the powderings or. II 

PEAR, in botany. See Pyrus. Pearce. 

Pear-GIo/s. See Pitre •) Lacryma. 

PEARCE (Dr), lord bifhop of Rochefter, was the 
fonofa diftillerin High Holborn. He married Mifs 
Adams, the daughter of a diftiller in the lame neigh¬ 
bourhood, with a confiderable fortune, who lived with 
him 52 years in the higheft degree of connubial hap- 
pinefs. He had his education in Weftminfter fchool, 
where lie was diftinguifhed by his merit, and eledted 
one of the king’s fcholars- In 1710, when he was 20 
years old, he was eledted to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. During the firft years of refidence at the 
univerfity, he fometimes amufed himfelf with lighter 
compolitions, fome of which are inferted in the Guar¬ 
dian and Spedlator. In 1716, he publifhed his edi¬ 
tion of Cicero de Oratore, and, at the defire of a friend, 
luckily dedicated it to Lord Chief Juftice Parker (af¬ 
terwards Earl of Macclesfield), to whom he was a 
ftranger. This incident laid the foundation of his fu¬ 
ture fortune: for Lord Parker foon recommended him 
to Dr Bentley, Matter of Trinity, to be made one of 
the fellows; and the dodtor confented to it on this 
condition, that his lordfhip would promife to unmake 
him again as foon as it lay in his power to give him 
a living. In 1717 Mr Pearce was ordained at the 
age of 27 ; having taken time enough, as he thought, 
to attain a fufficient knowledge of the facred office. 

In 1718, Lord Parker was appointed chancellor, and 
invited Mr Pearce to live with him in his houfe as 
chaplain. In 1719, he was inftituted into the redtory, 
of Stapleford Abbots, in EfTex ; and in 1720, into 
that of St Bartholomew, behind the Royal exchange, 
worth 400 1 . per, annum. In 1723, the lord chancel¬ 
lor prefented him to St Martin’s in the Fields. His 
Majefty, who was then at Hanover, was applied to in 
favour of St Claget who was then along with him ; 
and the dodtor adtually killed hands upon the occa- 
fion: but the chancellor, upon rhe king’s return, dis¬ 
puted the point and was permitted to prefent Mr 
Pearce. Mr Pearce foon attradted the notice and 
efteem of perfons in the higheft ftations and of the 
greateft abilities. Befide Lord Parker, he could rec¬ 
kon among his patrons or friends, Lord Maccles¬ 
field, Mr Pulteney (afterwards Earl of Bath), arch- 
bifhop Potter, Lord Hardwicke, Sir 1 faac Newton, 
and other illuftrious perfonages.—In 1724, the de¬ 
gree of dodtor of divinity was conferred on him by 
archbifhop Wake. The fame year he dedicated to his 
patron, the earl of Macclesfield, his edition of Lon - 
ginus on the Sublime , with a new Latin verfion and 
notes. 

When the church of St Martin’s was rebuilt, Dr 
Pearce preached a fermon at the confecration, which 
he afterwards printed, and accompanied with an Effay 
on the origin and progrefs of temples, traced from the 
rude ftones which were firft ufed for altars to the noble 
ftrudiure of Solomon, which he confiders as the firft 
temple completely covered. His obfervatioos on that 
building which is called the Temple of Dagon removes 
part of the difficulty which prefents itfelf in the narra¬ 
tion of the manner in which Samfon deftroyed it. 

The deanery of Winchefter becoming vacant, Dr 
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Pearce was appointed dean in 1739 i and in the year 
1744 he was elected prolocutor of the lower houie of 
convocation for the bifhop of Canterbury. His friends 
now began to think of him for the epifcopal dignity ; 
but Mr Dean’s language rather declined it. However, 
iftter feveral difficulties had been darted and removed, 
he confented to accept the hithopric of Bangor, and 
promifed Lord Hardwicke to do it with a good grace. 
He accordingly made proper acknowledgments of the 
royal goodnefs, and was confecrated Feb. 12. 1748. 
Upon the declining ftate of health of Dr Wilcocks, 
bilhop of Rochefter, the bifhop of Bangor was feveral 
times applied to by archbifh< p Herring to accept of 
Rochefter, and the deanry of Weftminfter, in exchange 
for Bangor ; but the Bhhop. then firft fignifiedhis de¬ 
lire to obtain leave to reftgn and retire to a private 
life. His lordfhip, however, upon being prefled, fuf- 
fered himfelf to. be prevailed upon.—“My Lord (faid 
he to the Duke of Newcaftle), your grace offers thefe 
dignities to me in fo generous and friendly a manner, 
that X promile you to accept them.” Upon the death 
of Bifhop Wilcocks he was accordingly promoted to 
the fee of Rochefter and deanery of Wdiminfter in 
1756. Bifhop Sherlock died 1761, and Lord Bath 
offered his intereft for getting the Bifhop of Rochefter 
appointed to fucceed him in the diocefe of Loudon; 
hut the bifhop told his lordfh p, that lie had deter¬ 
mined never to be bifliop of London or archbifhop of 
Canterbury. 

In the year 176.3, his lordfhip being 73 years old, 
and finding himfelf lefs fit for the bufinefs of his fta- 
tions as bifhop and dean, informed, his friend Lord 
Bath of hb intention to refign both, and live in are- 
tired manner upon his private fortune. Lord Bath 
undertook to acquaint his majefty; who named a day 
and hour, when the bifliop was admitted alone into the 
clofet. He told the king, that he wifhed to have fome 
interval between the fatigues of bufinefs and eternity ; 
and deflred his majeft-v to confult proper-perfons about 
the propriety and legality of his refignation. In about 
two months the king informed him, that Lord Mans¬ 
field law no objection ; and that ‘Lord Northington, 
who had been doubtful, on farther confideration 
thought that the requeft might be complied with. 
Unfortunately for the bifliop. Lord Bath applied for 
Bilhop Newton to fucceed. This alarmed the mini- 
ilry, who thought that no dignities fhould be obtain¬ 
ed but through their hands. They therefore oppolied 
the refignation ; and his majefty was informed that the 
bifhops difliked the defign. His majefty fent to him 
again ; and at a third audience told him, that he muft 
think no more of refigning- The bifliop replied, “ Sir, 
I am all duty and fubmiffion and then retired. 

In 1768 he obtained leave to refign the deanery ; in 
1773, he loft his lady ;. and after fome months of ling¬ 
ering decay, he died at Little Ealing, June 29. 1-774. 

This eminent prelate diftinguifhed himfelf in every 
part of his life by the virtues proper to his ftation. 
His literary abilities, and application to facred and 
philological learning, appear by his works ; the prin¬ 
cipal of which are, A letter to she clergy of the church 
of England,, on cccafion of the bifhop of Rochefter’s 
commitment to the Tower, 2d edit. 1722. Miracles 
of Jefus vindicated, 172.7 and 1728. A review of the 
text of Milton, 1733. Two letters again!! Dr Middle¬ 


ton, occaftoned by the Doctor’s leUcr to Waterland, 
on the publication of his treatife, intitled, Scripture 
Vindicated , 3 edit. 1752. And fince his death, a com¬ 
mentary with notes on the four Evangelifts and the 
Acts of the Apoftles, together with a new tranflation of 
St Paul’s firft Epiftle to the Corinthians, with a para- 
phrafe and notes, have been publifhed, with his life 
prefixed, from original MSB. in 2 vols 4to. 

The following charadter of this excellent bifliop was 
publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1775, and 
was written, as we are told, by a contemporary and 
friend. “ The world has not loft for many years a 
more refpedtahle member of foeiety than the late Dr 
Pearce; nor the clergy a more pious, and learned pre¬ 
late. In his younger days, before he became a gra¬ 
duate, he publifhed that excellent edition of Longinus, 
ftill admired and quoted by the beft rri irs. What is 
faid of Longinus himfelf by our excellent Engliift 
p.oet, is as applicable to the editor; ‘He is himfelf 
the great fublime he draws for very few of his order- 
ever arrived ta that periedtion in eloquence, fur which 
he was fo juftly eelebi ated. His didtion was Ample, ner¬ 
vous, and flowing ; his fentiments were juft and fub¬ 
lime ; more fublime than the heathen critic, in propor- 
to the fuperirT fublimity of the Chriitian revelation. 
Yet he was never puffed up with the general appiaufes 
of the world, bu of an humble deportment, reiem- 
bling the meek Jefus as far as the weak; .ds of human 
nature can referable a character without fin His. 
countenance was always placid, and difplayed the be¬ 
nevolence of his heart, if his extenfive charity had not 
proved ft to a demonftration. His thirft of knowledge 
prompted him to a very ftudious life, and that render¬ 
ed both his complexion and conftitution delicate ; yet- 
it held out by the bleffing of Providence beyond the 
85th year of his age ; which is the more extraordinary, 
conftdering the midnight lamp had caft a palenefs over 
his complexion ; yet with all his learning and know¬ 
ledge, his humility and medefty reltrained him from 
many publications, which the world may hope for from 
his executors ; on particular^ in divinity, which has 
been the objedl of his contemplation for many years 
paft. With a view- to complete that work, andto.re- 
tire from the buftle of the world, he ftruggltd fi> hard 
to refign hi- bjf&opric, &c. After poffeffing the efteem 
and veneration of all who knew him for a long feries 
of years, either as redtor of a very large par fb, or as a 
dignitary of the church, he has left the world in tears 
and gone to receive the infinite reward of his piety 
and virtue.” 

PEARCH, in ichthyology. See Peslca. 

The pearch affords good fport for the angler. The 
beft time for their biting is when the fpring is over, 
and before the heats of fummer come on. At this- 
time they are very greedy ; and the angler with good 
management, may take at one Handing all that are 
in the hole, be they everfo many. 

The proper baits are a minow or young frog ; but 
the worm called the brandling, well fc -ured, is alfo 
excellent at all times of the year. When the pearch 
bites, he fhould a’ways have a great deal of time al¬ 
lowed him to fwallow the bait. 

The pearch will bite all daylong, if the weather be 
cloudy ; but the beft time is from eight to ter. in the 
morning, and from three till fix in the afternoon. 

The 
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I'cartli, 'file perch is very abflemious in whiter, and will fel- 
1>e ^ r1, dom bite in this feafon of the year; if he does at all, 
it is in the middle of the day: at which time indeed 
all fifh bite belt at that feafon. 

If the bait be a minow, which is the bait that af¬ 
fords molt diverfton to the angler, it muft be fattened 
to the hook alive, by putting the hook through the 
upper lip or back-fin ; it mutt be kept at about mid¬ 
water, and the float mutt be a quill and a cork, that 
the minqw alone may not be able to fink it. 

The line mutt he of filk, and ftrong ; and the hook 
armed with a fmall and fine wire, that if a pike fiiould 
take the bait, as is not unfrequently the cafe, he may 
be taken. The way to carry the minows or fmall 
gudgeons alive for baits is this : A tin-pot is to be 
provided, with holes in the lid, and filled with water ; 
and the filh being put in this, the water is to be chan¬ 
ged once in a quarter of an hour by the holes, with¬ 
out taking off the lid at any time, except when the bar. 
is to be taken out. 

A fmall catting net, made for thefe little fifh, fhould 
be taken out with the pearch-tackle ; a v d one or two 
crafts of this will take baits enough'for the day, wtth 
out any farther trouble. When the bait is a frog, 
the hook is to be fattened to the upper parts of the 
leg. The b“ft place for the fittiing for pearch is in 
the turn of the water near fome gravelly fcour. A 
place of thi - kind being pitched upon, it fir and be 
baited over night with lobworms chopped to pieces ; 
and in the morning, ongoing to it, the depth is to be 
regularly plumbed, and then the hook is to be baited 
with the w< :m or other bait; and as it drags along, 
the pearch will fonn feize upon it. 

Peahch-GIuc, the name of a kind of glue, of re¬ 
markable ttrength and purity, made from the fkins of 
pearches. 

PEARL, in natural hiftory, a hard, white, fhining 
body, ufually roundifh,. found in a teftaceous filh re- 
feir.bling an oyfter. 

Pearls, though efteemed of the number of gems by 
cur jewellers, and highly valued not only at this time 
but in all ages, proceed only from a dittemper in the 
creature that produces them, analogous to the be/.oars 
and other ttony concretions in feveral animals of other 
kinds. 

The fifh in which thefe are ufually produced is the 
E'.itt Indian pearl oyfier, as it is commonly called. 
Befides this ihell there are many others, that are found 
to produce pearls ; as the common oyfter, die mufcle, 
and feveral others ; the pearls of which are often very 
good, but thofle of the true Indian berberi, or pearl- 
oyfter, arc in general fuperior to all. The fmall or 
feed-pearls, alfo called, tur.ee pearls, from their being 
fold by the ounce and n-t by tale, are vattly the 
moft numerous and common : but, as in diamonds, 
among’ th. multitudes of fmall ones, there are fmalkr 
numbers and larger found, fo in pearls there are larger 
and larger kinds; but as they increale in fize, they 
are proportfonably lefs frequent; and this is one rea- 
fon of their great price. We have Sfcotch pearls fre¬ 
quently as big as a little tare, fome as big as a large 
pea, and fome few of the fize of a horfe-bcan ; but 
thefe are ufually of a bad ttiape, and of little value in 
proportion to their weight. Philip II. of Spain had 
a-pearl peifeft in itsfhape and colour,, and of the fize 
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of a pigeon’s egg. The fineft, and what is called the Pearl, 
true ttiape of the pearl, is a perfedt round ; but if * 
pearls of a confiderable fize are of the ttiape of a pear, 
as is not unfrequently the cafe, they are not lefs va¬ 
lued, as they ferve for ear-rings and other ornaments. 

Their colour ought to be a pure white ; and that not 
a dead and lifelefs, but a clear and brilliant one: they 
muft be perfedlly free from any foulnefs, fpot, or ftain; 
and their furfaccs mutt be naturally fmooth and glo(iy, 
for they bring their natural polifti with them, which art 
is not able to improve. 

All pearls are formed of the matter of the fliell, and 
confift of a number of coats fpread with perfedl regu¬ 
larity one over another, in the manner of the feveral 
coats of an onion ; or like the feveral ftrata of the 
ftones found in the bladders or ftomachs of animals, 
only much thinner. 

Manner of Fijhing for Pe ires in the Eaf Indies .— 

There, are two feafons for pearl-fifiiing : the firft is in 
March and April, and the laft in Auguft and Septem¬ 
ber : and the more rain there falls in the year, the 
more plentiful are thefe fiftmries. At the beginning 
of the feafon there are fometimes 250 barks on the 
banks; the larger barks have two divers, and the 
fmaller one. Asf on as the barks arrive at the place 
where the fifh lie, and have caft anchor, each diver 
binds a ftone, fix inches thick and a foot long, under 
his body ; which ferves him as a ballaft, prevents his 
being driven away by the motion of the water, and 
enables him to walk more fteadily under the waves. 

They alfo tie another very heavy ftone to one foot, by 
which they are very fpeedily fent to the bottom of the 
fea; and as the ayfters are ufually firmly fattened to 
the locks, they arm their hands with leather mittens, 
to prevent th.ir being wounded in pulling them vio¬ 
lently off; hut this talk fome perform with an iron 
rake. In the laft place, each diver carries down 
with him a large net in the manner of a fack, tied to 
his neck by a long cord, the other end of which ia 
fattened to the fide of the bark. This net is to hold 
the oy fters gathered from the rock, and the cord is 
to pull up the diver when his bag is full, or’when he 
wants air. 

In this equipage he fometimes precipitates him- 
felf fiuy 'feet under water, and as he has no time to 
lofe, he no fooner arrives at the bottom than he be¬ 
gins to run fiem fide to fide, tearing up all the oy¬ 
fters he meets with, and cramming them into his bud¬ 
get. 

At whatever depth the divers are, the light is fo 
great, that they eafily fee whatever paffes in the fea ; 
and, to their great confternation, fometimes perceive 
monttrous fifties, from which all their addrefs in mud- 
dyh g the water &c. will not always fave them, but 
they unhappily become their prey : and of all the 
dangers of the fi {fiery, this is one of the greateft and 
moft ufual. The belt divers will keep under water 
near half r»n hour, and the reft do not ftay lefs than a 
quarter. Luring this time they held their breath 
without the ufe of oils or any other liquors ; only 
acquiring the habit by long pradlice. When they 
find tbemfelves flraitencd, they pull the rope to 
which the bag is fattened, and held f a ft by it with 
both hands : when thole in the bark, taking the fig- 
nal, heave them up into the air, and unload them of 

their 
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Pearl, their fifh; which is fometimes 500 oyfters, and lome- 
“ ' times not above 50. Some of the divers need a mo¬ 

ment’s refpite to recover breath : others jump in again 
inftantly, continuing this violent exercife without in- 
termiflion for feveral hours. 

On the ihore they unload their barks, and lay their 
oyfters in an infinite number of little pits dug in the 
fund four or rive feet fquare, railing heaps of fand 
over them to the height of a man ; and in th s condi¬ 
tion they are left till the rain, wind and fun, have 
obliged them to open, which foon kills them: upon 
this the fielh rots and dries, and the pearls, thus difen- 
gaged, fall into the pit on their taking out the fliells. 
After clearing the pits of the grofier filth, they fift 
the fand feveral times in order to find the pearl; but 
whatever care they take they always lofe a great 
many. After cleaning and drying the pearls they 
are parted through a kind of fieve, according to their 
fizes; the fmalleft are then fold as feed-pearls, and 
the reft put up to auction, and fold to the h ; gheft 
bidder. 

Though thofe ornaments are met with in all quar¬ 
ters of the globe, the mod efteemed have always been 
thofe of Afia, and the eaft coaft of Afric;. In the 
kingdom of Madura, which lies on the eaft of Mala¬ 
bar, there are many pearl fiftieries. Tutukurin or 
Tutucorin is the principal, if not the only, city on 
nd.Univ. the fifhery coaft. At the time the Portuguefe were 
‘ft- mailers in tliefe parts, the taking of oyfters in the 
ftraits betwixt the ifland of Ceylon and the conti- 
tent, was ftyled by way of excellence, the jijhery, and 
very defervedly ; for though fome prefer the pearls 
taken near the ifland of Baharen in the Perftan gulf, 
and thofe likewife found on the coaft of China at 
Hainan, yet it might be very eafily proved, from the 
comparifon of the annual amount of thofe fifheries 
within this period, that they were very feldom fupe- 
rior to this of which we are fpeaking. It was one 
of the wifeft points in the Portuguefe policy, that, 
though they were really in pofleflion cf this beneficial 
commerce, yet they chofe to diifemble it, and took all 
imaginable precautions in order to make the natives 
believe that they were perfectly free, and that their 
interpofition was not fo much the effe< 5 t of authority 
as of good-will; it was for this reafon that they never 
pretended to eiedt any fort either at Tutucorin or at 
Calipatnam, two towns upon the continent, from 
whence moll of tire fifhers and their barks came, and 
that they fuffered the ancient cuftoms to take place. 

The feafon of the fifhei y was the latter end of April 
or beginning of May, fometimes fooner, fometimes 
later, according to the weather. The direction of it 
was left entirely to the fovereign of the country, call¬ 
ed the naik; and the Portuguefe, in quality of the 
protedlors of the fea, fent two frigates to defend 
the filhing-veflels from the Malabar and Maidive pi¬ 
rates. The time which this pearl-fifhing lafted was 
about a fbitnight, of the beginning of which the naik 
gave public notice ; and, the day being come, there 
repaired to the place afligned feveral thoufands of 
people of all fexes and ages, and an indefinite num¬ 
ber of filhing veflels, and divers from five or fix hun¬ 
dred to a tlioufand or mote. Upon a (ignal given 
the boats put to fea; and, having ch'ofen their proper 
ftations, the divers plunged and brought up the oy¬ 


fters in little balkets upon their heads; with which Pearl, 
the boats being fufficisr.tly laden, they were carried v 
on ftiore, where the people who remained there for 
that psrpofe bo- left them in the fand, till, by the heat 
of the fun, the fifh was corrupted and confirmed, and 
the pearls eafily taken out. The whole conduit of 
the firft day’s fiftiery belonged to the naik; and af¬ 
ter that definition, what was caught every day was 
feparated, and particularly diftinguifhed, but went to 
the common profit. The whole number of the people 
employed at fea and at ihore amounted frequently to 
50,000 or 60,000 fouls; and the pavilions and tents 
let up for their accommodation made a fine appearance 
at a diftance. When the pearls were extrailed, cleanfed, 
and dried, they pafted them through a kin i of fieves, 
by which their fizes were diftinguifhed. When all 
was over, the naik appointed a time and place for the 
public market; in confequence of which there was a 
kind of fair, that lafted commonly from the clofe of 
June till the beginning of September. The fmalleft, 
which are what we call f edpearl, they fold by weight, 
and all the reft according to their refpetftive fizes and 
beauty, from a few {hillings up to ten or twenty 
pounds, and fometimes mote apiece; but there were 
few buyers, except the Portuguefe merchants, who, 
bringing ready money, had got bargains, and thus all 
parties were pleafed. The Portuguefe affirmed the 
protection of this fiftiery very foon after they fettled in 
the Indies, and held it till the year 1658, when, in 
confequence of their Ioffes in Ceylon and eYewftiere, 
itfell into the hands of the Dutch, w 7 ho have remained 
in pofleflion of it ever fince. 

The Dutch have changed this method, as we are 
informed by a perfon very well acquainted with their 
affairs. The courfe into which they have put it is, in 
few r words, this: the camp is fometimes held cn the 
coaft of Madura, upon the continent; fometimes on 
the ifland of Manar, which is in tire hands of the 
Dutch, who, notwithftanding, follow the example of 
the Portuguefe, and lay claim to no higher title than 
that of proteftors of the fifhery, in which quality their 
commilfary is ever in the camp, as well as the naik 
or fovereign of the country, who is alfo the rajah of 
Tanjour. The oyfters caught every day are put up in 
tuns or barrels, of which, when a certain number are 
full, they put them up to fale by way of auction ; and 
the merchants bid according as they have an opi¬ 
nion of the oyfters for the feafon : but the middle 
price is between 30 and 40 {hillings fterling per calk. 

When a merchant has bought fuch a lot as this, he car¬ 
ries it to his quarters ; and after a certain number 
of day she proceeds to opening the oyfters, but always 
in the air, for the flench is fo great as to be almoft in- 
fupportable. They open them over tubs, into which 
they pour what comes out of the oyfter, as alfo 
that muddy water that remains in the calk ; next 
they draw it out into cullenders of feveral fizes, 
and at length perhaps they find four or five {hillings 
wo: th of pearls, fometimes to the value of ten or 
tw'elve pounds ; fo that it is a perfeft lottery, by 
which fome few becoming rich, it betrays numbers 
into beggary. This pearl-fifhery, we are told, brings 
the Dutch company an annual tribute of 20,000 1 , 

There are a variety ot rivers great and fmall in 
Eaftern Tartary conliderable for pear-fiihery ; but 

thefe 
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l’carl. thefe pearls, though much efteemed by the Tartars, 
v would hj little valued by Europeans, on account of 
their defers in lhape and in colour. The Emperor 
Kang-hihad feveral chaplets or brings of thefe pearls, 
each containing ico, which were very large, and ex¬ 
actly matched. There are many rivulets in Livonia 
which produce pearls almoft equal in fize and clear- 
nefs to the Oriental ones. There are feveral fifheries 
both on the eaftern and weftern coafts of Africa ; the 
moft conliderable of which lie round fome fmall iflands, 
over againft the kingdom of Sofala ; but the people 
thus employed, inftead of expofmg the oyfters to the 
warmth of the fun, which would induce them to open, 
lay them upon the embers; by which abfurd method, 
thefe pearls which they catch contract a dull kind of 
rednefs, which robs them of their natural luftre as 
well as of their value. Pearl fifhing is performed by 
the women as well as the men; both being equally 
expert. In the fea of California alfo there are very 
rich pearl-fifheries. In Japan likewife there are 
found pearls of great price. Pearls are met with in 
all parts of the Red Sea in the Indian Ocean, on the 
low part of the co..fr of Arabia Felix named Ba'ar n, 
adjoining to the Perfiaa Gulf. They are likewife 
found on the low coaft about Gunibroom to the eaft- 
ward of the Perfian Gulf; and many of the fineft 
kind are met with n the coafts of Ceylon. They 
are moft plentiful in the Baharen, between the coaft 
of Arabia Felix and Ormus, whence they are tranf- 
ported to Aleppo, then fent to Leghorn, and then cir¬ 
culated through Europe. 

It has been very commonly fuppofed, that pearls 
are found in a kind of oyfters; and fuch the pearl 
fifties are called in part of the above account extracted 
from the Univerfal Hiftory ; but Mr Bruce abfolutely 
denies thh, and informs us that there is no fuch filh 
as an oytler to be met with in the Red Sea in particular. 
They are indeed found in bivalve fhells, of which there 
are three kinds commonly fought after by the pearl 
fiihers. One of thefe is a kind of mufcle now very 
rare; but whether m re plentiful formerly than at 
prefent is not known ; they are principally found m the 
north end of the Red Sea and on the Egyptian fide; 
and Mr Bruce informs u-, that the only place in 
which he ever met with them was about Coffair, and 
to the northward of it, where there was an ancient 
port called Myos Hermos, “ which (fays Mr Bruce) 
commentators have called the port of the Moufe, when 
they Ihould have tranflated it the harbour of thtMufde.” 

The fectmd fort of (h 11 is called Pin-a. It is 
broad and femicii cular at the top, decreafmg gradually 
until it turns fharp at the lower end, where the hinge 
is. The outiide is rough and figured, of a beautiful 
red colour, and fometimes three feet long, and ex¬ 
tremely brittle; the infide lined with that beautiful 
ful: fiance called nacre, or mother-of-pearl. • 

The third kind of Pearl-ihell is the only one which 
can be faid to bear any refenab ance to the oyfter ; 
though even this is evidently of a different genus. 

In a general view of the writings of Linnaeus by 
Richard Pulteney, M. D. p. 42. it is faid that Linnaeus 
made a remarkable difeovery relating to the genera¬ 
tion of pearls ; in the river pearl-mufcle fmya marga- 
ritifera) a (hell l;lh found in fevetal rivers of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; that this filh will bear removal 


remarkably well; and that in fome places they form Pear!, 
rel'ervoirs for the purpofe of keeping it, and taking ^ v 
out the pearl, which in a certain period will be re¬ 
newed again. The difeovery was a method which 
Linnaeus.found of putting the.e mufcles into a ftate of 
producing pearls at his pleafure, though the final 
effedl did not take place for feveral years ; but that in 
five or fix years after the operation, the pearl would 
have acquired the fize of a vetch. Dr Pulteney re¬ 
grets that we are u: acquainted with the means by 
which Linnaeus accomplifhed this extraordinary ope¬ 
ration, which was conlidered as important, fince it is 
certain the author was rewarded with a munificent pre¬ 
mium from the ftates of the kingdom on that account. 

The colours of pearls are different according to the 
fhells in which they are found. The firft kind often 
produces thofe of a fine fhape and excellent luftre, 
but feldom of that very fine colour which enhances 
their price. The fecund kind produces pearls having 
the reddifh caft of the inner fhell of the pinna, called 
mother of pearl; which feems to confirm the opinion of 
Reaumur, that the pearls are formed from the gluti¬ 
nous fluid which makes the firft rudiments of the fhell; 
and tiffs kind of pearl is found to be more red as it is 
formed nearer the broad part of the fhell, which is 
redder than the other end. Mr Bruce is of opinion, 
that the pearl found in this fhell is iht penim m penmim 
of Scripture; and that this name is derived from its 
rednefs. “ On the contrary (fays he), ( the word 
pinna has been idly imagined to be derived from penna, 
a feather; as being broad and round at the top, 
and ending at a point, or like a quill below. The 
Englifti tranflathm of the Scripture, erroneous and in¬ 
accurate in many things more material, tranflates this 
pminim by rubies, without any foundation or authority 
butbecaufe they were both red, as are bricks or tiles, 
and many other things of bafe materials. The Greeks, 
have tranflated it literally pina or pinna, and the fhell 
they call pinnicas ; and many places occur in Strabo, 
Theophraftus, Elian, and Ptolemy, which are men¬ 
tioned as famous tor this kind of pearl. I fhould ima¬ 
gine alfo, that by Solomon facing it is the moil pre¬ 
cious of all produdtions, he means that this fpecies cf 
pearl was the moft valued or the beft known in J udxa; 
for though we learn rom Pliny that the excellency of 
pearls was their whitenefs, yet we know that the pearls 
of a yellowifh caft are thofe efteemed in India to this 
day, as the p-ninim pearls, nr reddifh . earl was in Judea 
in the days of Solomon. In Job, where all the variety of 
precious ftones are mentioned, the tranflator is forced, 
as it were unwillingly, to render peninim pearls, as he 
ought indeed to have done in many other places where 
it occurs.” 

The third fort of fhell produces pearls of extreme 
whitenefs which Borbart fays are called dar-'a or d'ira 
in Arabic ; which feems to be a general term for all 
kinds of pearls in Scripture, whereas tire p ninim is one 
in particular. Thtpet.inhu is the magnet; “ wifdom 
is better (a better guide) tb. n the polar done.” 

But thoiurh the chiradter of this pearl he extieme 
whitenefs, we are told by Pliny 1h.1t there are (hades 
or differences of it. The cleat eft, he fays, are thofe 
of the Red Sea; but the pearls of India have the 
colour ot the flakes or diviflons f the lapis fpecu- 
laris. The molt excellent are thofe like a folutinn 

of 
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Pearl. t>F alum, limpid, milky-like, and even with a cei tain but all of them ill formed, foul, and of a bad colour, read. 

—-- almoft imperceptible caft of a fiery colour. Theo- though of the fame confidence, and lodged in the 

phraftus tells 11s, that thefe pearls are transparent, as fame part of the body as thofe in the lea. i 1 c 
the defcription of Fiiny would lead as to imagine ; mufcle, too (fays our author), is m every relpeft nmi- 
but it is not fo ; and if there were, it is apprehended lar, I think larger. The outer (kin or covering of it 

they wculd lofeall their beauty and value, and approach is of a via id green. Upon removing this, which is the 

too much to gla.'s. The value of thefe commodities epidermis, what nett appears it a beantilul pink, 
depends upon their fize, regularity of form, whether without glofs, and feemingly of a calcareous nature, 
round or not, weight, fmootbnefs, colour, and the Below this, the mother-o:-pearl, which is undermolt, 
different (hades of that colour. The pearl fifhcrs fay, is a white without luftre, partaking much of the blue 
th,;t when the (hell is fmooth and peifedt, they never and very little of the red ; and this is all the difference 
expedt to find any pearls, but always do fo when it I obferved between it and the pearl-bearing mufcle of 
has begun to be deformed and diftorted. Hence it the Red Sea.” _ . 

would feem, that as the fifh turned older the veffels “ In Scot’and, efpecially to the northward (a), in 
containing the juice for forming the (hell, and keeping all rivers running from lakes, there ate found mufcles 
it in its vigour, grew weak and ruptured ; and thence, that have pearls of more than ordinary merit, though 
trom this juice accumulating in the fith, the pearl was feldom of large fize. 1 hey were formerly tolerably 
formed,and the (hell brought to decay, asfuppofedby cheap, but lately the wearing of real pearls coming 
Mr Reaumur. If this be the cafe, it ought to be into fafhion, thofe of Scotland have increafed in price 
known by the form of the (hell whether the pearl is greatly beyond their value, and fuperior often to the 
large or fmall: and thus the fmallerones being thrown price of oriental ones when bought in the end. The 
back into the fea, a conftant crop of large pearls might reafon of this is a demand from London, where they 
be obtained. are adiually employed in work, and fold as oriental. 

Pliny fays that pearls are the mod valuable and ex- But the excellency of all glafs or pafte manufactory; 
cel lent of all precious ftenes ; and from our Saviour’s it is likely, will keep the price of this article,, and the 
comparing the kingdom of heaven to a pear), it would demand for it, within bounds, when every lady has it 
feem that they really were held in fuch high eftima- in her power to. wear in her ears, (or the price of fix- 
tian at that time. Mr Bruce, however, is of opinion, pence, a pearl as beautilul in colour, more elegant in 
that this extraordinary value was put only upon the form, lighter and eafier to carry, and as much bigger' 
very large kind ; of which we are told, that Servilia, as (he pleafes, than the famous ones of Cleopatra and 
the Mother o( Marcus Brutus, prefented one to Caffar Servilia. In Scotland, as well as in the eaft, the 
of the value of 50,000 1 . of our money ; and Cleopatra fmooth and perfect fhell rarely produces a pearl; 
diffolved one worth 250,0001. in vinegar, which fire the crooked and diftorted (hell feldom wants one. 
drank at a fupper with Mark Antony. The mother-of-pearl manufactory is brought to the 

It is generally faid that the pearl (hell grows on greateft perfection at Jerufalem. The moft beautiful 
recks, which, together with the method of catching (hell of this kind is that of the peninimr already men- 
them, we have already mentioned. Some fay they tioned; but it is too brittle to be employed in any 
are taken with nets ; from w hence Mr Bruce contro- large pieces of workmanfhip ; whence that kind named 
verts the idea of their growing on rocks ; for no- dora, is toft ufually employed ; and great quantities of 
body, he fays, would employ nets to gather fifh from this are daily brought from the Red Sea to Jerufalem. 
among rocks. He tells us, that all kinds of them Of thefe, all the fine works, the crucifixes, the wafer- 
are found in the deeped and (tilled water, andfofteft boxes, and the beads, are made which are fent to the 
bottom ; the parts of moft of them being too fine to Spanifti dominions in the New World, and produce a 
bear the agitation of the fea among the rocks. It is return incomparably greater than the ftaple of the 
obferved that they produce the moft beautiful pearls greateft manufactory in the Old. 
in thofe places of the fea where a quantity of fre(h Very little is known of the natural hiftory of the 
water falls. “ Thus (fays Mr Bruce), in the Red Sea, pearl fifh. Mr Bruce fays,that, as far as he has obferved, 
they are always moft efteerned that were filhed from they are all ftupk upright in the mud by an extremity: 
Suakernfouthward, that is, in thofe parts correfpond- the mufcle by one end, the pinna by the fmall fharp 
ing to the country anciently called Berberia and Bza- point, and the third by the hinge or fquare part which 
r.v.u; on the Arabian Coafl near the ifland Camaran, projects from the round. “ In (hallow and clear 
where there is abundance of frefh water ; and in the ftreams (fays Mr Bruce), I have feen fmall furrows or 
ifland of Foofht. As it is a fiih that delights in repofe, tracks upon the fandy bottom, by which you could 
J imagine it avoids this part of the Gulf, as lying trace the mufcle from its laft ftation ; and thefe not 
open to the Indian Ocean, and agi.ated by variable ftraight, but deviating into traverfes and triangles, 
winds.” like the courfe of a (hip in a contrary wind laid down 

Mr Bruce mentions a mufcle found in the fait upon a map, probably in purfuit of food. Thegene- 
fprings of the Nubian defert; in many of which be ral belief is, that the mufcle is conftantly (lationary in 
found thofe excrelcences which might be called pearls, a ftate of repofe, and cannot transfer itfelf from place 

to 


(a) There has been in thefe parts (i. e. at Perth) a very great fifhery of pearl got cut of the frefh water 
mulc’es. From the year 1761 to 1764, io,oco 1 . worth were fent to London and fold from 10s. to il. 16s. 
per-ounce. We xvere told that a pearl had been taken there that weighed 33 grains. But this filhery is at 
prefentexhau(led,from the avarice o( the undertakers: it once extended as far as Loch-Tay. 
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Pearl, to place. This is a vulgar prejudice, and one of thofe 
—“ fads that are niillaken for want of Sufficient pains or 
opportunity to make more critical obfervations. Others, 
finding the firft opinion a falfe one, and that they are 
endowed with power of changing place like other ani¬ 
mals, have, upon the fame foundation, gone into the 
contrary extreme, fo far as to attribute fwiftnefs to 
them, a property furely iuconfiftent with their being 
fixed to rocks. Pliny and Solinus fay that the mufcles 
have leaders, and go in flocks j and that their leader is 
endowed with great cunning to proteff himfelf and his 
flock from the fifhers; and that, when he is taken, 
the others fall an eafy prey. This, however, we may 
juftly look upon to be a fable; fome of the moil accu¬ 
rate obfervers having difeovered the motion of the 
mufcle, which indeed is wonderful, and that they lie 
in beds, which is not at all fo, have added the reft, to 
make their hiftory complete.” Our author informs 
us, that the mufcles found in the fait fprings of Nubia 
likewife travel far from home, and are fometimes fut- 
pril'ed, by the ceafing of the rains, at a greater diftance 
from their beds than they have ftrength and moifture 
to carry them. Pie affures us, that none of the pearl- 
fifh are eatable; and that they are the only fifh he faw 
in the Red Sea that cannot be eaten. 

Artificial Pearls. Attempts have been made to 
take out ftains from pearls, and to render the foul 
opaque-coloured ones equal in lufture to the oriental. 
Abundance of precedes are given for this purpofe in 
books of fecrets and travels; but they are very far 
from anfwering what is expe&ed from them. Pearls 
may be cleaned indeed from any external foulneffes by 
wafhing and rubbing them with a little Venice foap 
and warm water, or with ground rice and fait, with 
ftarch and powder-blue, plafter of Paris, coral, white 
vitriol and tartar, cuttle-bone, pumice-ftone, and other 
fimilar fubftances; but a ftain that reaches deep into 
the fubftance of pearls is impoffible to be taken out. 
Nor can a number of fmall pearls be united into a mafs 
fimilar to an entire natural one, as fome pretend. 

There are, however, methods of making artificial 
pearls, in fuch manner as to be with difficulty diftin- 
guilhed from the belt oriental. The ingredient ufed 
for this purpofe was long kept a fecret; but it is now 
difeovered to be a fine filver-like fubftance found upon 
the under fide of the feales of the blay or bleak fifh. 
The feales, taken off in the ufual manner, are walhed 
and rubbed with frefli parcels of fair water, and the 
feveral liquors fuffered to fettle ; the water being then 
poured off, the pearly matter remains at the bottom, 
of the confiftence of oil, called by the French effencc 
d’orient. A little of this is dropped into a hollow bead 
of bluifh-glafs, and lhaken about fo as to line the inter¬ 
nal furface; after which the cavity is filled up with 
wax, to give folidity and weight. Pearls made in this 
manner are diftinguifhable from the natural only by 
their having fewer blemilhes. 

Mothir-oj- -Pearl, the {hell, not of the pearl oyfler 
hut of the mytilus margaretlfera. See Mytilus. 

Pearl- AJh, a kind of fixed alkaline fait, prepared 
chiefly in Germany, Ruffia, and Poland, and America, 
by melting the falts out of the afhes of burnt wood ; and 
having reduced them again to drynefs, evaporating the 
moifture, and calcining them for a confiderable time in 
a furnace moderately hot. The goodnefs of pearl-allies 
Vol. XIV. 


muft be dilUnguiflied by the uniform and white ap- TearG 
pearance of them : they are neverthelefs fubjed to a 1>ea rfrja - 
common adulteration, not eafy to be diftinguilhed by 
the mere appearance, which. Is done by the addition of 
common fait. In order to find out this fraud, take 
a fmall quantity of the fufpeCted fait; and after it has 
been foftened by lying in the air, put it over the fire 
in a (hovel: if it contains any common fait, a crackling 
and kind of flight explofion will take place as the fait 
grows hot. 

Pearl-afhes are much ufed in the manufacture cf 
glafs, and require no preparation, except where very 
great tranfparency is required, as in the cafe of looking- 
glafs, and the beft kind of window-glafs. For the, 
purpofe dilfolve them in four times their weight of 
boiling water: when they are diffolved, let the folution 
be put into a clean tub, and fuffered to remain there 
24 hours or more. Let the clear part of the fluid ba 
then decanted off from the fediment, and put back in¬ 
to the iron pot in which the folution was made ; in 
this let the water be evaporated till the falts be left 
perfectly dry. Keep thofe that are not defigned for 
immediate ufe in ftone jars, well fecured from moifture 
and air. 

Mr Kirwan, who has tried a courfe of experiments 
on the alkaline fubftances ufed in bleaching, &c. (fee 
Irljh Tranf. for 1789), tells us, that in 100 parts of 
the Dantzick pearl afh, the vegetable alkali amounted 
to lomewhat above 63. His pearl-afh he prepares by 
calcining a ley of vegetable afhes dried into a fait to 
whitenels. In this operation, he fays, “ particular care 
ihould be taken that it Ihould not melt, as the extrac¬ 
tive matter would not be thoroughly confumed, and 
the alkali would form fuch an union with the earthy 
..parts as could not be eafily difl'olved.” He has “ added 
this caution, as Dr Lewis and Mr Doffie have inad¬ 
vertently directed the contrary.” We apprehend, 
however, that here is a little inaccuracy; and that it 
was not for pearl-afli, but for the unrefined pot-afh, 
that thefe gentlemen directed fufion. The faCt is, 
that the American pot-afhes, examined by them, had 
unqueftionably fuffered fufion; which was effected in 
the fame iron pot in which the evaporation was finilh-. 
ed, by rather encreafing the fire at the end of the pro- 
cefs: by this management, one of the moft trouble- 
fome operations in the whole manufacture, the repara¬ 
tion of the hard fait from the veffels with hammers and 
chiffels, was avoided; and though the extractive matter 
was not confumed, it was burnt to an indiffoluble 
coal; fo that the fait, though black itfelf, produced 
a pale or colourlefs folution, and was uncommonly 
ftrong. Mr Kirwan has alfo given tables of the quan- 
ties of afhes and fait obtained from different vege¬ 
tables; and he concludes from them, 1. “ That in 
general weeds yield much more afhes, and their afhes 
much.more fait, than woods; and that, confequently, 
as to falts of the vegetable alkali kind, neither Ameri¬ 
ca, Triefte, nor the northern countries, poffel's any 
advantage over England.2. That of all weeds, fumitary 
produces moft fait, and next to it wormwood; but if 
we attend only to the quantity of fait in a given weight 
of afhes, the afhes of wormwood contain moft. Tri- 
folium fibrinum alfo produces more afhes and fait than 
fern.” See Potash. 

PEARSON (John), a very learned Englifh bifhop 
•K in 
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Pe.'fon, in the 17th century, was born at Snoring in 1613. 
Pra l ant. After his education at Eton and Cambridge, he enter- 
~*~ v ' ~~ ed into holy orders in 1639, and was the fame year col¬ 
lated to the prebend of Netherhaven in the church of 
Sarum. In 1640 he was appointed chaplain to the lord 
keeper Finch, and by him prefented to the living of 
Torrington in Suffolk. In 1650 he was made mini tier 
of St Ciement’s, Eaft-cheap, in London. In 1657, he 
and Mr Gunning had a difpute with two Roman Ca¬ 
tholics upon the fubjedt of fchifm; a very unfair ac¬ 
count of which was printed at Paris in 1658. Some 
time after, he publilhed at London, An Expofition of 
the Creed, in folio, dedicated to his parilhioners of St 
Clement’s, Eaft-cheap, to whom the fubftance of that 
excellent work had been preached feveral years before, 
and by whom he had been defired to make it public. 
The fame year he likewife publilhed The Golden Re¬ 
mains of the ever memorable Mr John Hales of Eton ; 
to which he prefixed apreface, containing, of that great 
man, with whom he had been acquainted for many years, 
a character drawn with great elegance and force. Soon 
after the Reftoration, he was prefented by Juxon,then 
bifhop of London, to the re ft or y of St Chriftopher’s 
in that city ; created doftor of divinity at Cambridge, 
in purfuance of the king’s letters mandatory ; inftalled 
prebendary of Ely ; archdeacon of Surry; and made 
matter of Jefus college in Cambridge : all before the 
end of the year 1660. March 25th, 1661, he was 
appointed Margaret profeffor of divinity in that uni- 
verfity ; and, the firft day of the enfuing year, was no¬ 
minated one of the commiffioners for the review of 
the liturgy in the conference at the Savoy. April 
14th, 1662, he was admitted matter of Trinity col¬ 
lege in Cambridge; and, in Auguft, refigned his 
rectory of St Chriftopher’s and prebend of Sarum,— 
In 1667 he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal So¬ 
ciety. In 1672 he publilhed at Cambridge, in 4to, 
Vindicia Epijlolaruin S. Ignatii , in anfwer to Monf. 
Daille ; to which is fubjoined, Ifaaci Vojfii epiftolx dux 
adverfus Davidem Blondellum. LTpon the death of the 
celebrated Wilkins, Pearfon was appointed his fuccef- 
for in the fee of Chefter, to which he was confecrated 
February 9th 1672-3. In 1682, his Annalcs Cypri- 
anici, Jive tredecem annorum, quibis S. Cyprian, inter 
CbriJUanos verfaius eji , hijioria chronologic a, was publilh¬ 
ed at Oxford, with Fell’s edition of that Father’s 
works. Pearfon was difabled from all public fervice 
by ill health a confiderable time before his death, 
which happened at Chefter, July 16th 1686. 

PEASANT, a hind, one whofe bufinefs is in rural 
labour. 

It is among!! this order of men that a philofopher 
would look for innocent and ingenuous manners. The 
fituation of the peafantry is fuch as fecludes them from 
the devaltations ol luxury and licentioufnefs; for when 
the contagion has once reached the receffes of rural 
retirement, and corrupted the minds of habitual inno¬ 
cence, that nation has reached thefummit of vice, and 
is haftening to that decay which has always been the 
effeitt of vicious indulgence. The peafantry of Britain 
ftili in a great meafure retain that fimplicity of man¬ 
ner? and ruftic innocence which ought to be the cha- 
rafteriftic of this order of fociety ; and, in many parts, 
their condition is fuch as, were all its advantages fuf- 
ficiently known, would create envy is the minds of 


thofe'who have toiled through life, amidft the buttle Peafant. 
of the world, in queft of that happinefs which it could w 
not confer. 

0 fortunatos nimium, fua Ji Iona norint. 

Agricolas. - Virgil. ' 

In other countries the peafants do not enjoy the 
fame liberty as they do in our own, and a‘re confe- 
quently not fo happy. In ..all feudal governments 
they are abjedt (laves, entirely at the difpofal of fome 
petty defpot. This was the cafe in Poland, where 
the native peafants were fubjeft to the mol! horrid 
flavery, though thofe defcended of the Germans, who 
fettled in Poland during the reign of Boleflaus the 
Chafte and Caflimir the Great, enjoyed very diftinguilh- 
ed privileges. Among the native (laves, too, thofe 
of the crown were in a better condition than thofe of 
individuals. See Poland. 

The peafants of Ruffia (Mr Coxe tells us) are a 
hardy race of men, and of great bodily ftrength. Their 
cottages are conftrudted with tolerable propriety, after 
the manner of thofe in Lithuania ; but they are very 
poorly furnifhed. The peafants are greedy of money, 
and, as the fame author informs us, fomewhat incli¬ 
ned to thieving. They afford horfes to travellers, and 
ad! the part of coachmen and poftilions. “ In their Coxe’s 
common intercourfe they are remarkably polite to Travels in- 
each other; they take off their cap at meeting ; bow t0 Poland, 
ceremonioufly and frequently, and ufually exchange a „ 

falute. They accompany their ordinary difcourfe with- aml De ’. 
much adtion, and innumerable geftures; and are ex- mark, 
ceedingly fervile in their expreffions of deference to 
their fuperiors : in accofting a perfon of confequence, 
they proftrate themfelves, and even touch the ground 
with their heads. We were often (truck at receiving 
this kind of eaftern homage, not only from beggars, 
but frequently from children, and occafionally from 
fome of the peafants themfelves. 

“The peafants are well clothed, comfortably lodged, 
and feem to enjoy plenty of wholefome food. Their 
rye-br ad, whofe blacknefs at firft difgufts the eye, 
and whofe foumefs the tafte, of a delicate traveller, 
agrees very well with the appetite: as I became re¬ 
conciled to it from ufe, I found it at all times no 
unpleafant morlel, and when feafoned with hun¬ 
ger, it was quite delicious: they render this bread 
more palatable, by fluffing it with onions and groats, 
carrots or green corn, and feafoning it with fweet oil. 

The rye-b'ead is fometimes white, and their other ar¬ 
ticles of food are eggs, fait fi(h, bacon, and mulh- 
100ms ; their favourite difh is a kind of hodge podge, 
made of fait, or fometimes Irefh meat, groats, rye- 
flou'-, highly feafoned with onions and garlic, which 
latter ingredients are much ufed by the Ruffians. Be- 
fides, mullirooms are fo exceedingly common in thefe 
regions, as to form a very effential part of their provi- 
fion. I feldom entered a cottage without feeing great 
abundance of them; and in paffing through the mar¬ 
kets, I was often aftonifhed at the prodigious quantity 
expofeJ for fale; their variety was no lefsiemaik- 
able than their number ; they were of many colours, 
among!! which I particularly noticed white, black, 
brown, yellow, green, and pink. The common drink 
of the peafants is quafs, a fermented liquor, fomewhat 
like fweet-wort, made by pouring warm water on rye 

or 
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or barley-meal; and deemed an excellent antifcorbudc. 
They are extremely fond of whifky, a fpirituous liquor 
dihilled from malt, which the pooled can occafionally 
command, and which their inclination often leads them 
to ufe to great excefs.” 

Thefe people are extremely backward in the me¬ 
chanic arts, though, where they have much intercourfe 
with other nations, this does not appear, and there¬ 
fore does not proceed from natural inability ; indeed 
we have already given an inftance of one peafant of 
Ruffia, who feems to poffefs very fuperior talents. See 
Neva. 

The drefs of thefe people is well calculated for the 
climate in which they live : they are particularly care¬ 
ful >»'their extremities. On their legs they wear one 
or two pair of thick worded (lockings ; and they en¬ 
velope their legs with wrappers of coarfe flannel or 
cloth feveral feet in length, and over thefe they fre¬ 
quently draw a pair of boots, fo large as to receive 
their bulky contents with eafe. The lower fort of 
people are grofsly ignorant: of which we (hall give a 
very furprifmg inftance in the words of Mr Coxe:— 
“ In many families, the father marries his fun while a 
boy of (even, eight, or nine years old, to a girl of a 
-more advanced age, in order, as it is faid, to procure 
an able-bodied woman for the domeftic fervice: he 
cohabits with this perfon, now become his daughter- 
in-law, and frequently has feveral children by her. 
In my progrefs through Ruffia, I obferved in fome 
cottages, as it were, two miftreffes of a family; one the 
peafant’s real wife, who was old enough to bj his mo¬ 
ther ; and the other, who was nominally the fon’s 
wife, but in reality the father’s concubine^ , Thefe in- 
ceftuous marriages,.fan&ified by inveterate cuftom, and 
permitted by the parifti-priefts, were formerly more 
common than they, are at prefent; but as the nation 
becomes more refined, and the priefts foroewhat more 
enlightened; and as they have lately been difcounte- 
nanced by government, they are daily falling into dif- 
iife; and it is to be hoped, will be no longer tolera¬ 
ted (a).” 

The peafants of Ruffia, like thofe of Poland, are 
divided into thofe of the crown and thofe of indivi¬ 
duals; the firft of which are in the bed condition ; but 
all of them undergo great hardfhips, being fubjedt to 
the delpotic will of fome cruel overfeer. They mav 
obtain freedom, i. By manumifflon on the death of 
their mailer, or otherwife: 2. By purchafe; and, laftly, 
By ferving in the army or navy. The Emprefs has 
redreffed fome of the grievances of this clafs of her 


fubjedts. The hard‘fiefs of the peafinls arifes in a 
great meafure from their mode of education and v.iy 
of life, and from the violent changes and great ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold to which they are exporid. 

“ The peafants of Finland differ widely from the 
Ruffians in their look and drefs: they had for die 
mod part fair complexion?, anti many of them red hair: 
they fhave their beards, wear their hair parted at the 
top, and hanging to a confiderable length over their 
(houlders (b). We could not avoid remarking, that 
they were in general more civilized than the Ruffians; 
and that even in the ("mailed villages we were able to 
procure much better accommodations than we ufually 
met with in the larged towns which we had hitherto 
viffted in this empire.” 

The peafants of Sweden (Mr Coxe informs us) are 
more honed than thofe in Ruffia; in better condition, 
and poffefling more of the conveniencies of life, both 
with refpeft to food and furniture. “ They are well 
clad in ftrong cloth of their own weaving. Their 
cottages, though built with wood, and only of one 
dory, are comfortable and commodious. The room 
in which the family deep is provided with ranges of 
beds in tiers (if I may fo exprefs myfelf), one above 
the other: upon the wooden tefters of the beds in 
which the women lie, are placed others for the recep¬ 
tion of the men, to which they afeend by means of 
ladders. To a perfon who has jud quitted Germany, 
and been accuftomed to to'erable inns, the Swedilh 
cottages may perhaps appear miferabie hovels; to me, 
who had been long ufed to places of far inferior ac¬ 
commodation they feemed almoft palaces. The tra¬ 
veller is able to procure many conveniencies, and par¬ 
ticularly a feparate room from that inhabited by foe 
family, which could feldom be obtained in the Polifh 
and Ruffian villages. During my courfe through thofe 
two countries, a bed was a phenomenon which feldom 
occurred, excepting in foe large towns, and even then 
not always completely equipped; but the pooreft huts 
of Sweden were never deficient in this article of com¬ 
fort : an evident proof that the Swedifh peafants are 

more civilized than thofe of Poland and Ruffia_ 

After having witneffed the flavery of foe peafants in 
foofe two countries, it was a pleafing fatisfariion to 
find myfelf again among freemen, in a kingdom where 
there is a more equal divifion of property; where 
there is no vaffalage ; where the lowed order enjoy a 
feenrity of their perfons and property ; and where foe 
advantages r.efulting from this right are vifible to the 
commoneft obferver.” 

K2 The 


( 4) “ The truth of this faft, which fell under my own obfervation, and which I authenticated by repeated in¬ 
quiries from all ranks of people, is dill further confirmed by foe following paffage in foe Antidote to the Journey 
into Siberia, although foe author gives another reafon for thofe early marriages. ‘ The peafants and common 
people not only marry their fons at 14 and 15 years of age, but even at eight or nine, and that for the fajee of 
having a workwoman foe more in foe perfon of foe fon’s wife; By the fame rule they try to keep their daugh¬ 
ters fingle as long as poffible, becaufe they don’t choofe to lofe a workwoman. Thefe premature marriages are 
of very little ufe to foe date; for which reafon methods; to get the better of this cuftom have been fought 
for, and, I hope, will foon take place: the bilhops are attentive;to prevent thefe marriages as much as pofli’ple, 
and have of late fucceeded greatly in their endeavours. It is only foe inhabitants of fome of the provinces in 
Ruffia that dill retain this bad cudom.” ^ 

(b) The Ruffians have generally dark complexions and hair; they alfo wear their beards ard cut fh' : - 
ham fliort. 
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The peasants of Holland and Switzerland are all in 
a very tolerable condition; not fubjedt to the undifpu- 
ted controul of a hireling mafter, they are freemen, 
and enjoy in their feveral ftations the bleffings of free¬ 
dom. In Bohemia, Hungary, and a great part of 
Germany, they are legally flaves, and fuffer all the 
miferies attending fuch a condition. In Spain, Sa¬ 
voy, and Italy, they are little better. In France, 
their fituation was fuch as to warrant the Revolution ; 
but whether by carrying matters too far, they are 
now worfe than they were at any former period, 
remains to be afcertained. 

PEAT, a well known inflammable fubftance, ufed 
in many parts of the world as fuel. There are two 
fpecies: 

1. A yellbwifh-brown or black peat, found in moor- 
ifh grounds in Scotland, Helland, and Germany*— 
When frelh, it is of a vifcid confidence, but hardens 
by expofure to the air. It confifts, according to Kir- 
wan, of clay mixed with Calcareous earth and pyrites; 
fometimes al'fo it contains common fait. While foft, 
it is formed into oblong pieces for fuel, after the py- 
ritaceeus and ftony matters are feparated- By diftil- 
lation it- yields water, acid, oil, and volatile alkali; 
the allies containing a fmall proportion of fixed alkali; 
and being either white or red according to the pro¬ 
portion of pyrites contained in the fubftance. 

The oil which is obtained from peat has a very pun¬ 
gent tafte; and an empyreumatic fmell, lefs fetid! 
than that of animal fubftanees, more fo than that 
cf mineral bitumens: it congeals in the cold into a 
pitchy mafs, which liquefies in a fmall heat: it readily 
catches fire from a Candle, but bums lefs vehemently 
than other oils, and immediately goes out upon remo¬ 
ving, the external flame; it dilfolves almoft totally in 
reftified fpirit. of wfne into a dark brownifh red li¬ 
quor- . 

2. The fecond fpecies is found near Newbury in 
Berkfhire. In the Philifophical TrarrfaCHons for the 
year 1757, we have an account of this fpecies ; the 
fubftance of which is as follows: 

Peat rs a compofition of the branches, twigs, leaves, 
and roots of trees, with graft, flraw, plants, and 
weeds, which having lain long in water, is formed into 
a rnaft fb foft as to be cut through with a fharp foade. 
The colour is a blackifh brown, and it is ufed in many 
places for firing. There is a ftratum of this peat on 
each fide the Kennet, near Newbury in Berks, which 
is from about a quarter to half a mile wide, and many 
miles long. The depth below the furface of the 
giound is-from one foot to eight. Great numbers of 
entire trees are found lykig irregularly in the true peat. 
They are chiefly oaks, alders, willows, and firs, and 
apear to have been torn up by the roots: many horfes 
heads, and bones of feveral kinds of deer ; the horns 
of the antelope, the heads and tufks of boars, and the 
heads of beavers, are alfo found in it. Not many 
years ago an urn of a light brown colour, large enough 
to hold about a gallon, was found in the. peat-pit in 
Speen-moor, near Newbury, at about 10 feet from 
the river, and four feet below the level of the neigh¬ 
bouring ground. Juft over the foot where the urn was 
found, an artificial hill was railed about eight feet high ; 
and as this hill confuted both of peat and earth, it is 
evident that the peat was older than the urn. From 


the fide of the river feveral femicircular ridges are Peat. 

drawn round the hill, with trenches between them. '- 

The urn was broken to fhivers by the peat-diggers 
who found it, fo that it could not be critically exami¬ 
ned ; nor can it be known whether any thing was con¬ 
tained in it. 

With peat alfo may be clafled that fubftance called 
in England ftone-turf; which hardens after it's firft ex¬ 
pofure to the air, but afterwards crumbles down.— 

The other common turf confifts only of mould inter¬ 
woven with the roots of vegetables ; but when . thefe 
roots are of the bulbous kind, or in large proportion, 
they form the word kind of turf. “ Although it may 
appear incredible (lays M. Magellan), it is nevertheless 
a real fadt, that, in England, pit-turf is advantageoufly 
employed in Lancalhire to fmelt the iron-ore of that, 
county. Mr Wilkinfon, brother-in-law to Dr Prieft- 
ley, makes ufe of pit-turf in his large fmelting fur¬ 
naces. I have feen in the pofleffion of Mr S. More, 
fecretary to the Society of Arts, a kind of black tal¬ 
low, extracted by the faid Mr Wilkinfon from pit- 
turf. It was very foft, and nearly of the fame com 
fiftence with butter. It burnt very rapidly, .with % 
fmoky flame in the fire ; but the fmell was very difa-< 
greeable, like that of pit-turf.” The great caufe of 
the differences of peat moft likely arifes from the dif¬ 
ferent mineral admixtures. Some forts of peat yield 
in burning a very difagreeable fmell, which extends 
to a great diftance; whilft others are inoffenfive.— 

Some burn into grey or white, and others into red fer- 
rugineous afhes. The afhes yield, on elixation, a fmall 
quantity of alkaline fait, with fometimes one and fome¬ 
times another fait, of the neutral kind. 

The fmoke of peat does not preferve or harden flefh 
like that of wood;. and the foot, into which it con- 
denfes, is more difpofed to liquefy in moift weather. 

Peat afhes, properly burnt for a manure, are noble 
improvers both of corn and graft land: but the Cub- 
ftance from which they (hould be got is an under ftra- 
tum of the peat, where the fibres and roots of the 
earth, &c. are well decayed. Indeed the very beft are 
procured from the loweft. ftratum of all. This will 
yield a large quantity of very ftrong afhes, in colour 
(when fir.ft bun t) like vermilion, and in tafte very fait 
and pungent. Great care and caution fhould be ufed 
in burning thefe allies, and alfo in preferving them af¬ 
terwards. The method of burning them is much the 
fame as burning charcoal. The peat muft be collefb- 
ed into a large heap, and covered fo as not to flame 
out, but fuffered to confume flowly, till the whole 
fubftance is burnt to an a(h. The afhes thus burnt are 
held in moft efteem ; but the peat-afhes burnt in com¬ 
mon firing in many places are ufed for the fame 
purpcffes, and fold at the fame prices. 

Peat afhes are f und excellent in fweetening four 
meadow land, deftroying ruihcs,and other bad kinds 
of graft, and in their Head producing grfeat quantities 
of natural graft. They burn great quantities of peat- 
afhes in fome parts of Berkfhire and Lancafhife, and 
efteem them one of the beft dwellings for their foring 
crops. 

The fulphureous and feline particles with which the 
afhes abound have a moft happy effedt in promoting 
vegetation; and if ufed with difcretion, the increafe 
procured by them is truly wonderful. 


Alt 
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Peat. All afhes are of a hot, fiery, cauftic nature ; they muft 
v therefore be ufed with caution. With refpefl to peat- 
afhes,aImoft the only danger proceeds from laying them 
on in too great quantities at improper feafons. No¬ 
thing can be better than they are for dreffing low damp 
meadows, laying to the quantity of from fifteen to 
twenty Winchefter bufhels on an acre: it is beft to fow 
them by hand, as they will then be more regularly 
fpread. This Ihould be done in January or February 
at.lateft, that the alhes may be wafhed in, towards the 
roots of the grafs by the firfl rains that fall in the 
fpting. 

If they were fpread more forward in the year, and 
a fpeedy rain fhould not fucceed, being hot in their 
nature, they would be apt to burn up the grafs, in- 
ftead of doing it any fervice. The damper and differ 
the foil, the more peat-afhes fhould be laid on it; but 
in grafs lands the quantity fhould never exceed thirty 
Wincheder bufhels, and on light warm lands lefs than 
half that quantity is fully fufficient. 

On wheat crops thefe afhes are of the greated fer¬ 
vice, but they mud be laid on with the utmod difere- 
tion. Were they to be fpread in any quantity before 
the winter, after the fowing the com, they would make 
the wheat too rank, and' do more harm than good; 
was the fpreading this manure, on the contrary, defer¬ 
red till the fpring, tire corn could not podibly during 
the winter feafon be benefited by it. About the be¬ 
ginning of November, before the hard frods fet in, 
feems to be the proper feafon for this purpose: and it 
will found neceflary to fow on every acre of heavy 
clayey wheat land about eight Wincheder bufhels of 
thefe afhes; on lighter Warmer lands in wheat, four 
will be fufficient for this feafon. The winter dreffing 
is thought by p radii cal farmers to be of great fervice : 
trifling as the quantity may feem, it warms the root 
of the plant, brings it moderately forward, preferves 
its verdure, and difpofes it to get into a growing date 
the fifd fine weather after Chriflmas. 

About the latter end of February, Or the beginning 
of March, on heavy lands in wheat, another dreffing 
of afhes, by fowing of them on every acre, eight bufhels 
more, will do much good; on light lands, in this fe- 
cond dreffing, fix bufhels may be allowed. 

Thefe afhes laid on in the fpring are of the greated 
fervice, without any probability of danger; if rain 
f ills within a few days after the dreffing is laid on, it 
is wafhed in, and has a happy effedl on the fucceeding 
crop, co-operating with the manure that was laid on 
in November ; if, on the contrary, dry weather for a 
long continuance fucceeds, thefird winter-dreffing has 
its full effedl, and the quantity laid on in the fpring is 
in fadl fo fmall, that there is very little probability of 
its burning or hurting the crop. This excellent manure 
is alfo of great ufe in the turnip hufbandry on many 
accounts, particularly as it much contributes to preferve 
the young crop from being devoured by the fly. 

But one of the principal advantages derived from 
thefe afhes, not yfet mentioned, is the very great fer¬ 
vice they are of to every kind of artificial paflure. 

Saintfoiu receives great benefit from this manure, 
and fo does clover, rye grafs, and trefoil, provided it 
is laid on with diferetion : the proper feafon is about 
the month of February. The quantity mud be regu¬ 
lated by the nature of the crop and foil; but it ought 


fcarcely in any mdance to exceed thirty Wincheder Feat 
bufhejs. Clover, with the help of this manure, grows jj,^ 
with great luxuriance, infomuch that there have often , c 
been two large crops of hay from the fame field in a 
year, and good autumn feed afterwards. They have an 
excellent effefl on tares or vetches : to peafe they 
feem to be hurtful. 

The effects of this manure will be vifible at lead 
three years, nor does it, like fome others, leave the 
land in an impoverished date, when its virtues are ex- 
hauded and fpertt. Peat-afhes are not, however, fo 
Certain a manure for barley and oats as for the winter 
corn: for as thefe are quick growers, and occupy the 
land but a few months, this warm manure is often apt 
to pufh them forward too fad, and make them run too 
much to coarfe draw, yielding only a lean immature 
grain. Oats, however, are not fo apt to be damaged 
by it as barley. 

Peat-afhes approach, in their effefts on the feveral 
crops on which they are laid, to coal-foot; but two- 
thirds of the quantity that is ufed of foot will be fuf¬ 
ficient of the afhes, as they are in a much dronger de. 
gree impregnated with a vegetative power ; and they 
are befides in mod places eafier procured in quantities, 
and at a cheaper rate. 

Peat-afhes are almod, as we have already obferved, 
ft general manure fuited to every foil. On cold elay 
they warm the too compaft particles, difpofe it to fer¬ 
ment, crumble, and of courfe fertilize, and, in fine, 
not only affid it in difclofing and difpenfing its great 
vegetative powers, but alfo bring to its aid a confider- 
abie proportion of ready prepared al iment for plants. On 
light lands thefe afhes have a different effect: here the 
pores are too large to be affected, or farther feparated 
by the falts or fulphur contained in them ; but, being 
clofely attached to the furfaces of the large particles 
of which this earth is generally compofed, this manure 
difpofes them, by means of its falts, to attract the 
moidure contained in the air : by this operation, the 
plants which grow on thefe porous foils are prevented 
from being fcorched and burnt ; and if they want, 
which they generally do, more nourifhment than the 
land is of itfelf capable of affording, this is readily 
and abundantly fupplied by this ufeful manure. In 
large farms it is very ufual to fee all the home-fields 
rich and well mended by the yard dung, See. whereas 
the more diflant lands are generally poor, impoverifhed, 
and out of heart, for want of proper manure being ap¬ 
plied in time. See Chemistry, n° 1448. 

PEAUCIER, in anatomy, a name given by Win- 
flow, in his Treatife on the Head, and by fome of the, 

French writers, to the mufcle caljed by Albinus latl/Ji- 
mus colli; and by others detrahens quadratics, and quadra¬ 
tics gena. Santorini has called the part of this which 
arifes from the cheek mttfculus riforius novus ; and fome 
call the whole p/aty/iia myoidts . 

PEBBLES, the name of a genus of foffils, difiifr- 
guifhed from the flints and homocroa by their ha¬ 
ving a variety of colours. Thefe are defined to be 
ft ones compofed of a cryftaHine matter debafed by 
earths of various kinds in the fame fpecies, and then 
fubjeft to veins, clouds, and other variegations, ufually 
formed by incruftation round a central nucleus, but 
fometimes the effeit of a Ample concretion ; and veined 
like the agates, by the difpofition which the motion of 
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P Abies. the fluid they were formed in gave their differently co- 
v loured fubllances. 

The variety of pebbles is fo great, that an hafty de- 
fcriber would be apt to make almoft as many fpecies as 
he faw fpecimens. A careful examination will teach 
us however, to diftinguith them into a certain number 
of effentially different fpecies, to which all the reft may 
be referred as accidental varieties. When we find the 
fame colours, or thofe refulting from a mixture,of the 
fame, fuch as nature frequently makes in a number of 
ftones, we fhall eafily be able to determine that thefe 
are all of them the fame fpecies, though of different 
appearances ; and that whether the matter be, difpofed 
of in one or two, or in 20 crufts, laid regularly round 
a nucleus; or thrown irregularly, without a nucleus, 
into irregular lines ; or laftly, if blended into an uni¬ 
form mafs. 

Thefe are the three dates in which every pehble is 
found ; for if it has been naturally and regularly form¬ 
ed by incruftation round acertainnucleus, we find that 
always the'fame in the fame fpecies, and the crufts not 
lefs regular and certain. If the whole has. been more 
haftily" formed, and the refult only of one Ample con¬ 
cretion, if that has happened while its different fub- 
ftances were all moift and thin, they have blended to¬ 
gether and made a mixed mafs of the joint colour of 
them,, all. , But,if they have been fomething harder 
.when,this has happened, and too far concreted to dif- 
fufe.wholly among one another, they are found thrown 
together into irregular veins. Thefe are the natural 
.differences of all the pebbles; and having regard to 
thefe in the feveral variegations, all the known pebbles 
may be reduced to 34 fpecies. 

. In all the ftrata of pebbles thefe are conftantly 
found fome which are broken, and of which the pieces 
lie very near one another ; but as bodies of fuch hard- 
.nefs could not be broken without fome considerable 
violence, their prefent fituation fpems to indicate that 
they have fuffered that great violence in or near the 
places where they now lie. Befide thefe, we often 
meet with others which'have as plainly had pieces bro¬ 
ken off from them, though thofe pieces are nowhere 
to be found ; whence it feems equally plain, that what¬ 
ever has been the caufe of their fraifture, they have 
been brought broken, as we find them, from fome 
other place, or elfe that the pieces broken from 
-them mull at fome time or other have been carried 
from this place to fome other diftant one. 

Several of thefe broken pebbles have their edges and 
corners fo lharp and even, that it feems evident they 
never can have been toffed about or removed fince the 
fraflure was made; and others have their fides and 
comers fo rounded, blunted, and worn away, that they 
i'eem to have been, roughly moved and rolled about 
among other hard bodies, either with great violence, 
or for a very long continuance ; fince fuch hard bodies 
could not have been reduced to the condition in which 
we now fee them without long friftion. It may be 
iuppofed by fome, that thefe fronts never were broken, 
but have been naturally formed of this fhape; but it 
will be eafily Been, by any one who accurately furveys 
their veins or coats, which furround the nucleus, like 
tire annular circles of a tree, that they mull have been 
originally entire; and this will be the more plain if 
they are compared with a ftone broken by ait. Such 


pebbles as are found in ftrata near the furface of the Pebbles 
earth, are much more brittle than thofe which lie in II 
deeper ftrata; and the more clear and tranfparent the ec ‘ ant ' 
fand is which is found among pebbles, the more beau- 
tiful the pebbles are generally obferved to be, 

The ufe of thefe ftones, and their difpofition in the 
earth, is a fubjedt of great wonder; and may ferve 
as one of the numerous proofs of an over-ruling Pro¬ 
vidence in the difpofition of all natural bodies. The 
furface of the earth is compofed of vegetable mould, 
made up of different earths mixed with the putrid re¬ 
mains of animal and vegetable bodies, and of the pro¬ 
per texture and compag es for conducing the moifture 
to the roots of trees and plants. Under this are laid 
the fands and pebbles which ferve as a fort of drain to 
carry off the redundant moifture deeper into the earth, 
where it may be ready to fupply the place of what is 
conftantly rifing in exhalations; and left the ftrata of 
; fand ihould be too thick, it' is common to find thin 
ones of clay between, which ferve to put a ftop to the 
defeent of the moifture, and keep it from palling off 
too foon ; and left thefe thin ftrata of clay Ihould yield 
and give way, and by their foftnefs when wetted give 
leave to the particles of fand to blend themfelves with, 
and even force their way through them, there are found 
in many places thin coats of a poor iron ore, placed 
regularly aboye and below the clay ; and by thefe means 
not only ftrengthening and fupporting the clay, but 
effedhially keeping the fand from making its way into 
it. There are many people of opinion, that the fwal- 
lowing of pebbles is very beneficial to health, in help¬ 
ing the ftomach to digeft its food ; and a pebble’-poftet 
is an old woman’s medicine in the colic in many parts 
of England. They uftially order the fmall white ftones 
to be picked out of gravel walks for this purpofe, and 
eat them in large quantities in fome fort of fpoonmeat, 
of which milk is an ingredient. 

The thmg that- has given occafion to this pradtice 
feems to have been, that people obferve the birds to 
pick up the gravel, and that they are never well unlefs 
they have frequent recourfe to this to help their di- 
geftion : but this is no fimilar cafe at all, for the giz¬ 
zard or ftomach of a bird is made very ftrong, becaufe 
the creature hath no teeth to chew its food ; and this 
gizzard is lined with a rough coat, bv the help of which 
and thefe'ftones the food they fwallow whole is fo 
ground as to yield its juices to the nourifhmem of the 
animal; But the ftomach of man is formed fo very 
differently, that it can never require thofe affiftancesto 
the comminution "of food. Many people have, however, 
accuftomed themfelves to fwallow not only thefe fmall 
white ftones, but large pebbles, even to the fize of a 
walnut each ; and thefe will often pafs fafely ; and peo¬ 
ple who have long accu homed themfelves to fwallow 
them, boaft of receiving no injury from them : we can 
never know, however, that the death of fuch perfons 
is not owing to them at laft; and as they c .n do no 
good, it is beft always to avoid them. There are, in¬ 
deed, inftances on record in which they have un¬ 
doubtedly done much mifehief. 

PECARY, in zoology. See Tajacu. 

PECCANT, in medicine, an epithet given to‘the 
humours of the body, when they offend either in quan¬ 
tity or quality, i. e. when they are either morbid, or in 
too great abundance. Moll difeafes arife from peccant 

humours, 
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I’echtm humours, which are either to be corrected by altera- 
i 1 tives and fpecifics, or elfe to be evacuated. 

PECHEM, in the materia medica, a name given by 
the modern Greek writers to the root called behem by 
Avicenna and Serapion. Many have been at a lofs to 
know what this root pechem was; but the virtues 
afcribed to it are the fame with thofe of the behem of 
the Arabians; its defeription is the fame, and the divi- 
fion of it into white and red is alfo the fame as that of 
the behem. Nay, the word pechem is only formed of 
behem by changing the b into a p, which is very com¬ 
mon, and the afpirate into *, or ch, which is as com¬ 
mon. Myrepfus, who treats of this root, fays the 
fame thing that the Arabian Avicenna fays of behem, 
namely, that it was the fragments of a woody root, 
much corrrugated and wiinkled on the furface, which 
was owing to its being fo moift whilit frelh, that it al¬ 
ways ffirunk greatly in the drying. 

PECHYAGRA, a name given by authors to the 
gout aft'e< 5 Ung the elbow. 

PECHYS, a name ufed by fome anatomical writers 
for the elbow. 

PECHYTYRBE, an epithet ufed by fome medi¬ 
cal writers for the fcurvy. 

PECK, a meafure of capacity, four of which make 
a bufhel. 

Peck (Francis), was born at Samfoid in Lin- 
colnfhire, May 4th, 1692, and educated at Cambridge, 
where he took the degrees of B. and M. A. He 
was the author of many works, of which the firft is a 
poem, intitled, “ Sighs on the Death of queen Anne;” 
printed probably about the time of her death in 1714. 
Two years afterwards he printed “ TO TY02 "AriON; 
or an Exercife oh the Creation, and an Hymn to 
the Creator of the World ; written in the exprefs 
words of the facred text, as an Attempt to ihow 
the Beauty and Sublimity of the Holy Scriptures, 
1716, 8vo.” In 1721, being then curate of King’s 
Clifton in Northamptonfliire, he iflued propofals for 
printing the Hiftory and Antiquities of his native 
town, which was publilhed in 1727, in folio, under 
the title of “ Academia tertia Ang’.icana ; or the An¬ 
tiquarian Annals of Stamford in Lincoln, Rutland, 
and Northamptonfhires; containing the Hiftory of the 
Univerfity, Monafteries, Gilds, Churches, Chapels, 
Hofpitals, and Schools there, See.” inferibed to John 
Duke of Rutland. This work was haftened by “ An 
Effuy on die ancient and prefent State of Stamford, 
1726, 4to.” written by Francis Hargrave, who, in his 
preface, mentions the difference which had arifen be¬ 
tween him and Mr Peck, on account of the former’s 
publication unfairly fireftalling that intended by the 
latter. Mr Peck is alfo therein very roughly treated, 
on account of a fmall work he had formerly printed, 
intitled, “ The Hiftory of the Stamford Bull-running.” 
Mr Peck had before this time obtained the refiory 
of Godeby near Melton in Leicefterfhire, the only 
preferment he ever enjoyed. In 1722, he printed on 
a fing'e fheet, “ Queries concerning the Natural Hi¬ 
ftory and Antiquities of Leicefterfhire and Rutland,” 
which were afterwards reprinted in 1740; but-'al¬ 
though the progrefs he had made in the work was 
very confiderable, yet it never made its appearance. 
In 1732 hepubli'fhed the firft volume of “ Dejiderata 
Curiofa; or, a Cellefticn of divers fcarce and curious 
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Pieces relating chiefly to Matters of Englifh Hiftory; Peck, 
confifting of choice tratfts, memoirs, letters, wills, 
epitaphs, &c. tranferibed, many of them, from the 
originals themfelves, and the reft from divers ancient 
MS. copies, or the MS. collations of fundry famous 
antiquaries and other eminent perfons, bo h of the 
laft-nnd prefent age: the whole, as nearly as pofiLle, 
digefted into order of time, and illuftrated with ample 
notes, contents, additional dilcourfes, and a complete 
index.” This volume was dedicated to Lord William 
Manners, and was followed, in 1735, by a fecond vo¬ 
lume dedicated to Dr Reynolds bilhop of Lincoln. 

In 1735 Mr Peck printed in a 4m pamphlet, “ A 
complete catalogue of all the difeourfes written both 
for and againft p pery in the time of King James II. 
containing in the whole an account of 457 books and 
pamphlets, a great number of them not mentioned in 
the three former catalogues, with references after 
each title, for the more fpeedy finding a further ac¬ 
count of the faid difeourfes and their authors in fun- 
dry writers, and an alphabetical lift of the writers 
on each fide.” In 1739 he was the editor of “ Nine¬ 
teen Letters of the truly reverend and learned Henry 
Hammond, D. D. (author of the Annotations on the 
New Teftament, &c.) written to Mr Peter Stain- 
nough and Dr Nathaniel Angelo, many of them on 
curious fubjetts, &c.” Thefe were printed from the 
originals communicated by Mr Robert Marfden arch¬ 
deacon of Nottingham, and Mr John Worthington. 

The next year, 1740, produced two volumes in 4to, 
one of them intitled, “ Memoirs of the Life and Ac¬ 
tions of Oliver Cromwell, as delivered in three pane¬ 
gyrics of him written in Latin; the firft, as faid, by 
Don Juan Roderiguez de Saa Menefes, Coride de 
Penguiao, the Portugal ambaflador; the fecond, as 
affirmed by a certain jefuit, the lord ambaflador’s 
chaplain; yet bo*h, it is thought, compofed by Mr 
John Milton (Latin fecretary to Cromwell), as was 
the third ; with an Englifh verlii n of each. The 
whole illuftrated with a large hiftorical preface; many 
fimilar pafiages from the Paradife Loft, and other 
works of Mr John Milton, and notes from the heft 
hiftorians. To all which is added, a collection of di¬ 
vers curious hiftorical pieces relating to Cromwell, 
and a great number of other remarkable perfons (af¬ 
ter the manner of Dejiderata Curiofa , v. i. and ii.)” 

The other, “ New Memoirs of the Life and poetical 
Works of Mr John Milton; with, firft, an examination 
of Milton’s ftyle; and fecondly, explanatory and 
critical notes on divers pafiages in Milton and Shake- 
fpeare, by the editor. Thirdly, Baptiftes; a facred 
dramatic poem in defence of liberty, as'written in 
Latin by Mr George Buchanan, mandated into Eng¬ 
lifh by Mr John Milton,, and firft pubiiflied in 1641, 
by order of the houfe of commons. Fourthly, the 
Parallel, or Archbiihop Laud and Cardinal Wolfey: 
compared, a Vifion by Milton. Fifthly, the: Legend 
of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, knt. chief butler of 
England, who died of poifon,. anno 1570, an hifto¬ 
rical poem b,y his nephew Sir Thomas Throckmor¬ 
ton, knt. Sixth, Herod the Great, by the editor. 

Severith, the Refurreilion, a poem in. imitation of 
Milton, by a friend. And eighth, a Difcoiirfe on the: 
Harmony of the- Spheres, by Milton; with prefaces 
and notes.” Thefe were the Lift publications which 
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IVcora he gave the world. When thefe appeared, he had in 
J contemplation no lefs than nine d lire rent works; but 
c ^ en ' whetherhe had not met with encouragement for .thofe 
which he had already produced, or whether he was 
rendered incapable of executing them by reafon of his 
declining health, is uncertain ; but none of them ever 
were made public. He concluded a laborious, and, 
it may be affirmed, an ufeful life, wholly devoted to 
antiquarian purfuits, Aug. 13th, 1743, at the age of 
61 years. 

PECORA, in zoology, the fifth older of the clafs 
mammalia, in the Linnsean fyftem. See Zoology. 

PECQUET (John), was a phyfician in Dieppe, 
and died at Paris in 1674. He was phyfician in or¬ 
dinary to the celebrated Fouquet, whom he entertain¬ 
ed at his fpare hours with fome of the raoft amufing 
experiments in natural philofophy. He acquired im¬ 
mortal honour to himfelf by the difcovery of a lafteal 
vein, which conveys the chyle to the heart; and 
which from his name is called le Rtfcrvoir de Pecquet'. 
This difcovery was a frefh proof of the truth of the 
circulation of the blood: though it met with oppofition 
from many of the learned, particularly from the fa¬ 
mous Riolau, who wrote a treatife again ft the author 
of it, with this title : AJv.rfus Pecquetum Pecqu-eti- 
anos. The only works which we haw of Pecquet, 
are, 1. Exprrimenfa nrva Anatanha , publilhed at Paris, 
1634. 2. A Differtation, De Thoracis Lacleh, pub- 

liffied at Amllerdam, 1661. He was a man of a 
lively and aftive genius; but his fprightlinefs fome- 
times led him to adopt dangerous opinions. He re¬ 
commended, as a remedy for all diieafes, the ufe of 
brandy. This remedy, however, proved fatal to 
himfelf, and contributed to fhorten his days, which 
he might 'have employed to the advantage of the 
public. 

PECTEN, the Scallop ; a genus of fiiell-fiffi, the 
characters of which are thefe: The animal is a tethys; 
die (hell bivale and unequal; the hinge toothlefs, ha¬ 
ving a fmall ovated hollow. This (hell-fifh is one of the 
fpinners, having the power of fpinning threads like the 
xnufcles; but they are much fhorter and coarfer than 
even thofe of that fifti; fo that they can never be 
wrought into any kind of work like the longer and 
finer threads of the pinna marina. The ufeof the threads 
which are fpun by the fcallop is to fix the creature to 
any folid body near its fhell. All thefe proceed, as in 
the mufcle, from one common trunk. It is an evident 
proof that the fifti has a power of fixing itfelf at plea- 
iure to any folid body by means of thefe threads, that 
after ftorms the fcallops are often found tofled upon 
rocks, where there were none the day before; and yet 
thefe are fixed by their threads, as well as thofe which 
had remained ever fo long in their place. They form 
their threads in the very fame manner as the mufcle; 
only their organ which ferves for fpinning, is fhorter, 
and has a wider hollow, whence the threads are necef- 
farily thicker andfborter. 

Mr Barbut divides the genus oftrea into four fami¬ 
lies ; which be thus names according to their characr 
ters. 1. The winged equilateral peftens. 2. The pec- 
tens, that have one ear inwardly, fpring by being ci¬ 
liated. 3. The peftens that hav* their valves more 
gibbous on one fide than on the other, a. The rough 
ones, commonly called oyjlers. Of the locomotive powers 


of the peften, we have already treated under the article Peften. 
Animal Motion, which fee p. 411. col. 2. —— 

The peftens, fuch as the foie peften, the ducal man¬ 
tle peften, the knotted, and others, feem to be in ge¬ 
neral inhabitants of the Indian feas; fome of them fre¬ 
quent thofe of Africa and the South Seas. The molt 
remarkable lpecies is tire maximus or great fcallop, be¬ 
ing the fame with what Barbut calls the ducal mantle 
peElen. It has 14 rays, very prominent and broad, and 
llriated both above and below. They gre rugged and 
imbricated with fcales. They grow to a large fize; 
are found in beds by themfelves; are dredged up, and 
barrelled for fale. The ancients fay that they have a 
power of removing themfelves from place to place by 
vaft fprings or leaps. This (hell was ufed both by the 
Greeks and Latins as a food. When dreffed with pep¬ 
per and cummin, it was taken medicinally. The fcal¬ 
lop was commonly worn by pilgrims on their hat, or 
the cape of their coat, as a mark that they had crofted 
the fea in their way to the Holy Land, or fome diftant 
objeft of devotion. 

The name ped.en feems to have been given to thefe 
animals, fiom the longitudinal (brae with which their 
furface is covered, which refemble fomewhat the teeth 
of a comb ; ar.d hence alfo the Greek name » -rut. By 
the general charafter of this fhell, it evidently includes 
cockles as well as fcallops, which are the peftens with¬ 
out ears, and having lefts flat or elated (hells. They are 
called by all authors, by a name which is only a dimi¬ 
nutive of pcflsn, pedlunculus. The having ears indeed 
is the common mark of diftinftion between the peftens 
and the cockles, which laft nfually have none ; yet the 
genera are not diftinft, as fome have imagined: for 
there are (hells univerfally allowed to be peftens ot 
fcallops, which have no ears, and others as univerfally 
allowed to be peft uncles or cockles which have. Hence 
then appears the errors of Lifter, who made them two 
diftinft genera, and gave the ears and the equal con¬ 
vexity of both (hells as the great charafteriftics of them: 
which, though they be good marks to diftinguifti the 
fpecies by, are far from being fo unalterable as to found 
different genera upon. 

Barbut, we have feen, ranks the peftens under the 
genus oftrea; but he fays, that though the generic 
charafter of the hinge agrees in both, the animal inha¬ 
biting the. peftens is very different from that of the 
oyfter; for which reafon Linnaeus has divided tire ge¬ 
nus into feftions. The peftines by fome are efteemcd 
as delicious a food as the oyfter. They differ very ma¬ 
terially in a variety of circumftances. The peftens, as 
we have already obferved, fail on the furface of the 
water; and befides, i( they are attacked by a foe, they 
let down the membrane which nature has provided them 
for a fail, and drop to the bottom. “ Behold (fays Bar¬ 
but) the fpfendor of the peftines, which rival the glowing 
colours of the papilionaceous tribe, as numerous as 
they are beautiful, flirting from place to place, and 
may well he called the papiliones of the ocean. What 
fuperior qualities do not the peftines enjoy above 
the oftrea edulis, which, conftantly confined to its na¬ 
tive bed, feems wholly deftined to afford food to other 
creatures, not having any means of defence, but its 
(helly caftle, which is frequently attacked and (formed 
by its numerous enemies? This creature*is not only 
ufeful to man as a dainty food, but the (hell being le¬ 
vigated 
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PeJlen. vigatcd into.a fubtile powder, is employed as an abfor- 
w bent in heart-burns and other like complaints arifmg 
from acidities in the firft paffages; the hollow ftiells 
are generally made choice of, as containing more than 
the thinner flat ones, of the fine white earth, in pro¬ 
portion to the outer rough coat, which laft is found 
to be confiderably impregnated with flea-falt.” 

The grand mark of diftin&ion between the peftens 
and oyfter feems to be the locomotive faculty. It 
was long fuppofed that the oyfter poflefled no power 
of motion, that it always remained in the place in 
which nature or accident had placed it, and that 
its life differed little from that of vegetables. Expe¬ 
rience, however, has taught us to rejeft thefe prema¬ 
ture conclufions. We (hall here lay before our read¬ 
ers at length, though perhaps a little out of its place, 
what Abbe Dicquemare has obferved with refpect to 
this circumftance, the conclufions of whofe remarks we 
have given in another place. See Animal Motion, 
p. 411. col. 2. 

Journal dc “ Pafftng one day (fays the Abbe) along the fea- 

Phyfique. fhore, I obferved an oyfter lying in a (hallow place, 
and ejedUng with confiderable force a quantity of wa¬ 
ter. It immediately occurred to me, that, if this hap¬ 
pened at a fufficient depth, the refiftance of the water 
would have forced the oyfter from its place. To be 
fatisfied of this, I took feveral middle-fized oyfters 
with a light (hell, and placed them on a fmooth hori¬ 
zontal furface, in a fufficient quantity of pure fea-wa- 
ter. Some hours elapfed, and the night came on be¬ 
fore any thing remarkable appeared; but next day I 
found one ot the oyfters in a place and fituation diffe¬ 
rent from that in which I had left it; and'as nothing 
could have difeompofed it, I could not doubt but that 
it had moved by its own powers. I continued, how¬ 
ever, to attend my charge ; but, as if they meant to 
conceal their fecret, the oyfters always operated in my 
abfence. At laft, as I was exploring the coaft of Lower 
Normandy, I perceived in an oyfter-bed one of them 
changing place pretty quickly. On my return, there¬ 
fore, to Havre, I made new difpofitions to difeover 
the means by which the motions of oyfters are per¬ 
formed, and I fucceeded. This animal ejeffs the wa¬ 
ter by that part of the fhell which is diametrically op- 
pofite to the hinge; it can alfo throw it out at the (ides, 
at each extremity of the hinge, or even from the whole 
opening at once. For this purpofe, it can vary the 
a<ftion of its internal mechaniim; but the foft parts 
are not the only organs that perform this fun&ion; 
in certain cafes the ftiells affift in forcing out the 
water. 

“ When an oyfter thus fuddenly, forcibly, and re¬ 
peatedly, l'quirts forth a quantity of water, it repulfes 
thofe of its enemies that endeavour to infinuate them- 
felves within the ftiells while they are open : but this 
is effectual only againft its weakeft foes; for there are 
fome fo formidable by their ftrength or their addrefs, 
that a great number of oyfters perifti in this way. The 
animal, therefore, endeavours with all its force to repel 
them; it does more, it retreats backwards, or darts 
afide in a lateral diredlion. All of them, however, are 
not placed in circumftances favourable for thefe mo¬ 
tions. They are often fituated in the crevices of rocks, 
between (tones, or among other oyfters, fome in fand, 
and fome in mud ; fo that therr ftrength or powers of 
Vol. XIV. 


motion are exerted in vain. It is probable, however, P<= 
that they have the faculty of operating their own re- 
lief from thefe circumftances, and that they may be ac¬ 
cidentally affifted by other bodies. It mull, however, 
be acknowledged, that the means of relief cannot be 
numerous or confiderable in fuch as are attached to 
other oyfters, to a body heavier than tbemfclves, or to 
a rock ; but fuch (ituations are the moft uncommon 
in the oyfter-beds that I am acquainted with on the 
French coafts in the Channel. Perhaps, indeed, a very 
angular or heavy (hell may be fufficient to render an 
oyfter immoveable. This is undoubtedly the cafe with 
fuch of them as have been obliged by worms, or other 
more formidable enemies, fo to increafe-their (hells as 
to make them thick and unwieldy. But we do not 
know whether thefe animals, in unfavourable circum¬ 
ftances, may not be able to fupply thofe manoeuvres 
that I have mentioned, by others that I have not as 
yet been able to obferve. An oyfter that has never 
been attached, may fix itfelf by any part of the mar¬ 
gin of either of its valves, and that margin will be’corne 
the middle, or nearly fo, if the oyfter is young. I 
would not be furprifed that oyfters, which have been 
fixed to a rock from the beginning, fhould be able to 
detach themfelves. I have feen them operate upon 
their (hells in fo many different ways, and with fuch 
admirable contrivance, when thofe (hells have been 
pierced by their enemies (among whom I muft be 
ranked), that I do not think it at all impoffible for 
them to quit the place to which they are attached. It 
will eafily be imagined how delicate and difficult fuch 
obfervations and experiments muft be, confidering the 
fenfibility of the animal, the delicacy of its organs, the 
tranfparency of the matter that forms the layers of its 
(hells, the opacity of the (hells themfelves, the viciffi-. 
tudes of the fea, and the feafons, See. But it was of 
ufe to (how, that, contrary to the opinion generally 
entertained by the learned as well as by fifhermen, 
oyfters are endowed with a locomotive faculty, and by 
what means that faculty is exerted. I muft add, that 
thofe which firft (hewed me thefe motions, were brought 
from the coafts of Bretagne, put into a bed at La 
Hogue, then at Courfeulle, whence they were carried 
to Havre; and that, as all thqfe tranfportations were 
made in a dry carriage, the oyfters could not be in 
perfedt vigour. It was neceffary alfo to (how, that 
thefe animals have much more fenfation and more in- 
duftry than is generally attributed to them. 

*• It is not often that a fagacious obferver of nature 
is feduced from his objeft by the pride of appearing 
above it, or the defire of generalization. To think of 
grafping the whole of nature, when we are unable to 
conlider in the whole the firft and moft interefting of 
her kingdoms, is a vain illufion. Yet fome have en¬ 
deavoured to confound the kingdoms, while they have 
taken the liberty of dividing the higheft of them into 
beings differently animalized. Under the pretence of 
having a better idea of it, they lopped off all the ex¬ 
tremities; that is to fay, they rid themfelves of every¬ 
thing they were not well acquainted with, or that 
threw difficulties into their way. This, to be fure, was 
very convenient, but very unfuitable to the proceed¬ 
ing of an enlarged mind, and very unfit to inform us 
with regard to the ceconomy of nature. The organi T 
zation of the oyfter, though very different from that 
L with 
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PeifVral with which we are beft acquainted, may be compre- 
11 hended under our confederations of the animal oeco. 

Peculiar. nom y j n g en e r al. Thofe authors are not fo enlight- 
_v ened as they imagine, who reprefent the oyfter as an 
animal deprived of fenfation, as an intermediate being 
between animals and vegetables, as a plant, and even in 
fome refpedts as inferior to a plant. It is thus that 
the oyfter has been made a foundation for many an ab- 
lurd hvpothefis with refpedt to the nature of animals. 
But let us quit the conftderation of thefe faithlefs pic¬ 
tures and attend to the original. 

“ The oyfter is confcious of its exiftence, and con- 
feious alfo that fomething exifts exterior to itfelf. It 
choofes, it rejects ; it varies its operations with judge¬ 
ment, according to circumftances; it defends itfelf by 
means adequate and complicated; it repairs its Ioffes; 
and it can be made to change its habits. Oyfters new¬ 
ly taken from places which the fea had never left, in- 
confiderately open their fhells, lofe the water they con¬ 
tain, and die in a few days: but thofe that have been 
taken from the fame place, and thrown into beds or 
refervoirs from which the fea occafionally retires, where 
they are incommoded by the rays of the fun, or by the 
cold, or where they are expofed to the injuries of man, 
learn to keep themfelves clofe when they are abandon¬ 
ed by the water, and live a much longer time.” See 
Ostrea. 

PECTORAL, afacerdotal habit or veftment, worn 
by the Jewifh high-prieft. The Jews called it Hhofcben , 
the Greeks hoyt «, the Latins rationale and peBorak, 
and in our verfton of the Bible it is called breajlplate. 
It confifted of embroidered ftuff, about a fpan fquare, 
and was worn upon the breaft, fet with twelve precious 
Hones, ranged in four rows, and containing the names 
of the twelve tribes. It was fattened to the flmulder 
by two chains and hooks of gold. God himfelf pre¬ 
ferred the form of it. See Breastplate. 

Pectorale, a breaftplate of thin brafs, about 12 fin¬ 
gers fquare, worn by the poorer foldiers in the Ro¬ 
man army, who were rated under 1000 drachmae. See 
Lorica. 

Pectoral, an epithet for medicines good in difeafes 
of the breaft and lungs. 

PECTORALIS, in Anatomy. See there, Table 
of the Mufcles. 

PECULATE, in civil law, the crime of embezzling 
the public money, by a perfon entrufted with the re¬ 
ceipt, management or cuftody thereof. This term is 
alfo ufed by civilians for a theft, whether the thing be 
public, fifeal, facred, or religious. 

PECULIAR, in the canon law, fignifies a particu¬ 
lar parifti or church that has jurifdidtion within it elf 
for granting probates of wills and adm niftrations, ex¬ 
empt from the ordinary or bilhop’s courts. The king’s 
chapel is a royal peculiar, exempt from all fpiritual js- 
rifdidtion, and reserved to the vifitation and immediate 
government of the king himfelf. There is likewife the 
archbifhop’s peculiar: for it is an ancient privilege of 
the fee of Canterbury, that wherever any manors or 
advowfons belong to it, they forthwith become exempt 
from the ordinal y, and are reputed peculiars : there 
are 57 fuch peculiars in the fee of Canterbury. 

Ikfides thefe, there are lome peculiars belonging to 
deans, chapters, and prebendaries, which are only ex 
empted from the jurifdidtion of the archdeacon: thefe. 


are derived fxom the bifhop, who may vifit them, and Paculium 
to whom there lies an appeal. [ 

Court of Peculiars, is a branch of, and annexed to. Pedantry, 

the court of arches. It has a jurifdidtion over all " v .* 

thofe parifties difperfed through the province of Can¬ 
terbury in the midft of other diocefes, which are ex'empt 
from the ordinary’s jurifdidtion, and fubjedt to the me¬ 
tropolitan only. All ecclefiaftical canfes, arifing with¬ 
in thefe peculiar or exempt jurifdidtions, are originally 
cognizable by this court: from which an appeal lay 
formerly to the pope, but now by the ftat. 25 H. VIII. 
c. 19. to the king in chancery. 

PECULIUM, the ftock or eftate which a perfon, 
in the power of another, whether male or female, either 
as his or her flave may acquire by his induftry. Roman 
Haves frequently amaffed confiderable fums in this way. 

The word properly fignifies the advanced price which 
a flave could get for his matter’s cattle, &c. above the 
price fixed upon them by his matter, which was the. 
flave’s own property. 

In the Romlftt church, peculium denotes the goods 
which each religious referves and poffeffes to himfelf. 

PEDALS, the largeft pipes of an organ, fo called 
becaufe played and flopped with the foot. The pedals 
are made fquare and ol wood ; they are ufually 13 in 
number. They are of modern invention, and lerve to 
carry the founds of an odtave deeper than the reft. See 
Organ. 

PEDAGOGUE, or Pedagogue, a tutor or ma¬ 
iler, to whom is committed the difeipline and diredtion 
of a fcholar, to be inftrudted in grammar and other 
arts. The word is formed from the Greek 7raiJ'm ay ay as, 
puerorum duBor, “ leader of boys.” 

M. Fleury obferves, that the Greeks gave the name 
pedagogus to Haves appointed to attend their children, 
lead them, and teach them to walk, &c. The Romans 
gave the fame denomination to the flaves who were 
intruded with the care and inftrudtion of their chil¬ 
dren 

PEDANT, a fchoolmafter or pedagogue, who pro- 
feffes to inftvudt and govern youth, teach them the hu¬ 
manities and the arts. See Pedagogue. 

Pedant is alfo ufed for a rough, unpolifhed man of 
letters, who makes an impertinent ufe of the fciences, 
and abounds in unfeafonable criticifms and obferva- 
tions. 

Dacier defines a pedant, a perfon who has more read¬ 
ing than good fenfe. See Pedantry. 

Pedants are people ever armed with quibbles and 
fyllogifms, breathe nothing but difputation and chi¬ 
canery, and purfue a propofition to the laft limits of 
logic, 

Malebranche deferibes a pedant as a man full of falfe 
erudition, who makes a parade of his knowledge, and 
is ever quoting fome Greek or Latin author, or hunt¬ 
ing back to a remote etymology. 

St Evermont fays, that to paint the folly of a pedant, 
we muft reprefent him as turning all converfation to 
fome one fcience or fubjedt he is beft acquainted withal. 

There are pedants of all conditions, and all robes.. 
Wicquefort fays, an ambaffador, always attentive to. 
formalities and decorums, is. nothing elfe but a politi¬ 
cal pedant. 

PEDANTRY, or Pedantism, the quality or man¬ 
ner of a pedant. See Pedant.. 
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Pedarian To fwell up little and low things, to make a vain 
II fhow of fcience, to heap up Greek and Latin, without 
Peduean. judgment, to tear thofe to pieces who differ from us 
about a paffage in Suetonius or other ancient authors, 
or in the etymology of a word, to ftir up all the world 
againft a man for not admiring Cicero enough, to be 
interefted for the reputation of an ancient as if he were 
our next of kin, is what we properly call pedantry. 

PEDARIAN, in Roman antiquity, thofe fenators 
who fignified their votes by their feet, not with their 
tongues; that is, fuch as walked over to the fide of 
thofe whofe Opinion they approved of, in divifions of 
the fenate. 

Dr Middleton thus accounts for the origin of the 
word. He fays, that though the magiflrates of Rome 
had a right to a place and vote in the fenate both du¬ 
ring their office and after it, and before they were put 
upon the roll by the cenfors, yet they had not pro¬ 
bably a right to fpeak or debate there on any queftion, 
at leaft in the earlier ages of the republic. For this 
feems to have been the original diftindtion between them 
and the ancient fenators, as it is plainly intimated in the 
formule of the confular edidt, fent abroad to fummon 
the fenate, which was addreffed to all fenators, and to 
all thofe who had a right to vote in the fenate. From 
this diftindtion, thofe who had only a right to vote 
were called in ridicule pedarian; becaufe they fignified 
their votes by their feet, not their tongues, and upon 
every divifion of the fenate went over to the fide of 
thofe whofe opinion they approved. It was in allu- 
fion to this old cuftom, which feems to have been 
wholly dropt in the latter ages of the republic, that 
the mute part of the fenate continued ftill to be called 
by the name of pedarians, as Cicero informs us, who 
in giving an account to Atticus of a certain debate 
and decree of the fenate upon it, fays that it was 
made with the eager and general concurrence of the 
pedarians, though againft the authority of all the con- 
l’ulars. 

PEDATURA, a term ufed, in Roman antiquity, 
for a fpace or proportion of a certain number of feet 
let out. Tips word often occurs in writers on mili¬ 
tary affairs: as'in Hyginus de Caftrametatione we meet 
with meminerimus itaque ad computationem cohortis equitatee 
milliariapedaturam ad milletrecentos fexaginta dart dthere; 
which is thus explained: The pedatura, or fpace al¬ 
lowed for a cohors equitata or provincial cohort, con- 
fifting of both horfe and foot, could not be the fame 
as the pedatura of an uniform body of infantry, of the 
fame number, butmuft exceed it by 360 feet ; for the 
proportion of the room of one horfeman to one foot 
ibldier he affigns as two and a half to one. 

PEDERASTS, the fame with Sodomites. 

PEDESTAL, in architedture, the loweft part of 
an order of columns, being that part which fuftains the 
column, and ferves it as a foot or ftand. See Co¬ 
lumn. 

PEDLEAN, in Grecian antiquity. The city of 
Athens was anciently divided into three different 
parts ; one on the defcent of an hill; another on the 
l'ea-fhore ; and a third in a plain between the other 
two. The inhabitants of the middle region were 
called nsJ'iao/, Peditaans, formed from wo/m, “plain,” 
or “ flat;” or as Ariftotle will have it, Pediaci: th.ffe 


of the hill, Diacrians ; and thofe of the fhcre, Pa- Pedicle, 
ralians. Pedi culii. 

Thefe quarters ufually compofed fo many different v 
factions. Pififtratus made ufe of tire Pediseans againft 
the Diacrians. In the time of Solon, when a form 
of government was to be chofen, the Diacrians chofe 
it democratic; the Pediacans demanded an ariftocra- 
cy ; and the Paralians a mixed government. 

PEDICLE, among botanifts, that part of a ftalk 
which immediately fuftains the leaf of a flower or a 
fruit, and is commonly called a footjialk. 

PEDICULUS, the Louse, in zoology, a gernn 
of infedts belonging to the order of aptera. It has fix 
feet, two eyes, and a fort of fting in the mouth ; the 
feelers are as long as the thorax ; and the belly is de- 
preffed and fublobated. It is. an oviparous animal. 

They are not peculiar to man alone, but imfeft other 
animals, as quadrupeds and birds, and even fifties and 
vegetables; but thefe are of peculiar fpecies on each 
animal, according to the particular nature of each,fome 
of which are different from thofe which infeft the hu¬ 
man body. Nay, even infedts are infefted with vermin 
which feed on and torment them. Several kinds of 
beetles are fubjedt to lice; but particularly that kind 
called by way of eminence the loufy beetle. The lice on 
this are very numerous, and will not be fhook off. The 
earwig is often infefted with lice, juft at the fet- 
ting on of its head : thefe are white, and ftiining like 
mites, but they are much fmaller; they are round- 
backed, flat-bellied, and have long legs, particularly 
the foremoft pair. Snails of all kinds, but efpecially 
the large naked forts, are very fubjedl to lice ; which 
are continually feen running about them, and devour¬ 
ing them. Numbers of little red lice, with a very 
fmall head, and in fhape refembling a tortoife, are of¬ 
ten feen about the legs of fpiders, and they never leave 
the animal while he lives; but if he is killed, they al- 
moft inftantly forfake him. A fort of whitifh lice is 
found on humble-bees ; they are alfo found upon ants; 
and fillies are not lefs fubjedt to them than other ani¬ 
mals. 

Kircher tells us, that he found lice alfo on flies, and 
M. de la Hire has given a curious account of the crea¬ 
ture which he found on the common fly. Having oc- 
cafion to view a living fly with the microfcope he ob- 
ferved on its head, back, and fhoulders, a great num¬ 
ber of fmall animals crawling very nimbly about, and 
often climbing up the hairs which grow at the origin 
of the fly’s legs. He with a fine needle took up one of 
thefe, and placed it before tbe microfcope ufed to view 
the animalcules in fluids. It had eight legs; four on' 
each fide. Thefe were not placed very diftant from 
each other ; but the four towards the head were fepa- 
rated by a fmall fpace from the four towards the tail.' 

The feet were of a particular ftrudture, being compo¬ 
fed of feveral fingers, as it were, and fitted for taking 
fart hold of any thing; but the two neareft the head 
were alfo more remarkable in this particular than thofe 
near the tail; the extremities of the legs for a little 
way above the feet were dry and void of flefh like the 
legs of birds, but above this part they appeared plump 
and fleihy. It had two fmall horns upon its head, 
formed of feveral hairs arranged clofely together ; and 
there were fome other clufters of hairs by the fide of thefe 
L 2 horns, 
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Pediculus. horns, but they had not the fame figure; and towards 
' the origin of the hinder legs there were two other fuch 
chillers of hairs which took their origin at the middle 
of the back. The whole creature was of a bright yel- 
lowifli red ; the legs, and all the body, except a large 
fpotin the centre, were perfectly tranfparent. ’ In fize, 
he computed it to be about ^Wth part of the head of 
the fly ; and he obferves, that fuch kind of vermin are 
rarely found on flies. 

The loufe which infefts the human body makes a 
very curious appearance through a microfcope. It has 
fuch a tranfparent fhell or fkin, that we are able to 
difcover more of what paffes within its body than in 
moft other Irving creatures. It has naturally three di- 
vifions, the head, the bread, and tile tail part. In 
the head appear two fine black eyes, with a horn that 
has five joints, and is furrounded with hairs ilanding 
before each eye; and from the end of thenofe or liiout 
there is a pointed projecting part, which, ferves as a 
{heath or cafe to a piercer or fucker, which the crea¬ 
ture thrufts into the fkin to draw out the blood and 
humours which are its deftined food ; for it has no 
mouth that opens in the common way. This piercer 
or fucker is judged to be 700 times fmaller than a 
hair, and is contained in another cafe within the firft, 
and can be drawn in or thrufl out at pleafure. The 
bread is very beautifully marked in the middle; the 
fkin is tranfparent, and full of little pits; and from 
the under part of it proceed fix legs, each having five 
joints, and their fkin all the way refemblirg Ihagreen, 
except at the ends where it is fmoother. Each leg is 
terminated by two claws, which are hooked, and are 
of an unequal length and fize. Thefe it ufes. as we 
would a thumb and middle finger ; and there are hairs, 
between thefe claws as well as all over the legs. On 
the back part of the tail there may be difcovered fome 
ring-like divifions, and a fort of marks which look 
like the drokes of a rod on die human fkin; the belly 
looks like fhagreen, and towards the lower end it is 
very clear, and full of pits: at the extremity of the- 
tail there are two Semicircular parts all covered over 
with hairs, which ferve to conceal the anus. When 
the loufe moves its legs, the motion of the mufcles, 
which all unite in an oblong dark fpotin the middle of 
the bread, may be didingutfhed perfectly, and fo may 
the motion of the mufcles of the head when it moves 
its horns. We may likewife fee the various ramifica¬ 
tions of the veins and arteries, which are white, with 
the pulfe regularly beating in the arteries. But the. 
mod furprifing 01 all the fights is the peridaltic motion 
of the guts, which is continued all the way from the 
fiomach down to the anus. 

If one of thefe creatures, when hungry, be placed 
on the back of the hand, it will thrud its fucker into 
the fkin, and the blood which it fucks may be feen 
palling in a fine dream to the fore-part of the head ; 
where, falling into a roundifh cavity, it paffes again in 
a fine dream to another circular receptacle in the 
middle of the head ; from thence it runs througli a, 
fmall veifel to the bread, and then to a gut which 
reaches to the hinder part of the body, where in a curve 
■ it turns again a little upward ; in the bread and gut the 
blood is moved without intermiflion, with a great 
force ; efpecially in the gut, where it occafions fuch a 
ccn.raftion oi the gut as is very furprifing. In the 


upper part of the crooked afcending gut above men- Pediculus. 

tioned, the propelled blood dands dill, and feems to ~ ~- * 

undergo a feparation, fome of it becoming clear and 
waterilh, while other black particles are pulhed- for¬ 
ward to the anus. If a loufe is placed on its back, 
two bloody darkifh fpots appear •, the larger in tire 
middle of the body, the leffer towards the tail; the 
motions of which are followed by the pnlfation of the 
dark bloody fpot, in or over which the white bladder 
feems to lie. This motion of the fyft.de and diadole 
is bed feen when the creature begins to grow weak ; 
and on pricking the white bladder, which leems to be 
the heart, the creature indantly dies. The fewer dark 
fpot is fuppofed to be the excrement in the gut. 

Lice have been fuppofed to be hermaphrodites; but 
this is erroneous ; for Mr Lieuwenhoeck obferved, that 
the males have dings in their tails, whfih the females 
have not. And he fuppofes the fmarting pain which 
thofe creatures fometimes give, to be owing to their 
dinging with thefe dings when made uned’y by pref- 
fure or otherwiie. He fays, that he‘felt little or no 
pain trom their fuckers, though fix of them were feed¬ 
ing on his hand at once. 

In order to know the true hidory and manner of 
breeding of thefe creatures, Mr Lieuwenhoeck put two 
female lice into a black docking, which he wore night 
and dry. He found, on examinati >n, that in fix days 
one of them had laid above 50 eggs ; and, upon dif- 
fedting it, he found as many yet remaining in the 
ovary : whence he.concludes, that in 12 days it would, 
have laid 100 eggs. Thefe eggs naturally hatch in 
fix days, and would then probably have produced 50 
males, and as many females ; and thefe females coming 
to their full growth in 18 days, might each of them 
be luppofed after 12 days, more to lay a 100eggs; 
which eggs, in fix days more, might produce a young 
brood of 5000 : fo that in eight weeks, one loufe may 
fee 5000 of its own defeendents. 

Signior Rhedi, who has more attentively obferved 
thefe animals than any other author, has given feveral. 
engravings of the different fpecies of lice found on dif¬ 
ferent animals. Men,.he obferves, are fubjedt to two 
kinds; the common ioufeand the crab-loufe. He 
obferves alfo, that the fize of the lice is not at all pro- 
proportioned to that of the animal which they infeftj 
fince the flarling has them as large as the fwan. 

Some kinds of conftitutions are more apt to breed 
lice than others : and in fome places of different de¬ 
grees of heat, they are certain to be deftroyed upon, 
people who in other climates are over run with them. 

It is an obfervation of Oviedo, that the Spanifh fail- 
ors, who are generally much afflidled with lice, always- 
lofethem in a certain degree of latitude in their voy¬ 
ages. to the Eaft Indies, and have them again on their 
returning to the fame degree. This is not only true of 
the Spaniards, but of all other people who make the 
feme voyage ; for though they fet out ever fe loufy, 
they have not one of thofe creatures by the time they 
come to the tropic. And in the Indies there is no 
fuch thing as a loufe about the body, though the 
people be ever fo nafly. The failors continue free 
from thefe creatures till their-return; but in g.- mg 
back, they ufually begin to be loufy after they arrive 
at the latitude of the Madeira ifiands. The extreme.- 
fwcats, which the working people naturally fall into- 

between. 
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FecKcufus. between the latitude of Madeira and the Indies, drown 

- anc j (j e ft r0 y the lice; and have the fame effedt as the 

rubbing over the loufy heads of children with butter 
and oil. The fweat, in tbefe hot climates, is not rank 
as in Europe, and therefore it is not apt to breed lice ; 
but when people return into latitudes where they 
fweat rank again, their naftinefs fubjedts them to the 
fame vifitations of thefe vermin before. The people 
in general in the Indies are very fubjedt to lice in their 
heads, tho’ free from them on their bodies. The reafon 
cf this is, that their heads fweat lefs than their bodies, 
and they take n care to comb and clean them. The 
Spanifh negroes wafh their heads thoroughly once every 
week with foap, to prevent their being loufy. This 
makes them efcape much better than the other ne¬ 
groes who are {laves there; for the li> e grow fo nu¬ 
merous in their heads, that they often eat large holes 
in them. 

Cleanlinefs is doubtlefs the grand fecret by which 
to keep clear from lice, efpecially when we wear 
woollen clothes. It is alfo necelfary where there is any 
danger, to take nourifhing, fucculent food, and to ulc 
wholefome drink. J. Mercurial advifes frequent 
purges as a cure in the pedicular difeale: it is necef- 
Jary alfo to rub with garlic and muftard, to take 
treach. inwardly, alfo filted and acid food, to bathe, 
and to foment the body with a decodtion of lupines, or of 
gall-nuts ; but the moft effectual remedies are fulphur 
and tobacco, mercurial ointment, black pepper, and 
vinegar. Monkeys and fome Hottentots, we are told, 
eat lice; and are thence denominated phthirophages. 
On the coaft of the Red Sea it is reported, that there 
is a nation of fmall ftature and of a black colour, 
who ufe locufts fc.r the greateft part of their food, 
prepared only with fait. On fuch food thole men 
live till 40, and then die of a pedicular or 1< ufy dif- 
eafd. A kind of winged, lice devour them, their 
body putrefies, and they die in great torment. It is 
alfo a fad that the negroes on the weft coal! of Africa 
take great delight in making their women clear their 
bodies of lice, and thofe latter devour them with gree- 
dinefs as fall as they find them. 

In ancient medicine lice w .re efteemed an aperient 
febrifuge, and proper for curing a pale complexion. 
The natui al repugnance to thefe ugly creatures (fays 
Lemery) perhaps contributed more to banifh the fever 
than the remedy itfelf. In the jaundice five or fix 
were fwallowed in a foft egg. In the fuppreffion of 
urine, which happens frequently to children at their 
birth, a l : ving loufe is introduced into the urethra, 
which by the tickling which it occafions in the ca¬ 
nal, forces the fphindler to relax', and permits the 
urine to flow. A bug produces the fame effect. Far¬ 
riers have alfo a cuftom (fays M. Bourgeois) of in¬ 
troducing one or two lice into the urethra of horfes 
when t! ,-y are feized with a retention of urine, a dif- 
eafe pretty common among them. But, according to 
the Contnuation of the Materia Medica, to ufe the 
pedfi rfar medicine with the greateft advantage, one 
would need to be in Africa, where thofe infedts are 
carefully fought after and fwallowed. as a delicious 
morieh The great diftir.dhon between thofe which 
infeft mankind is into the head and body loufe. The 
forme: is h^.J and high coloured, and the latter ids 
compact and more of au allien colour. If it were 


poflible to give a reafon why fome families of the Pnlif vi- 
fame fpecies flick to the head and. others to the u ” ' 
clothes, &c. it would alfo in all probability be pof- 
fible to underftand. the nature oi many contagious 
difeafes. 

PEDILUVIUM, or Bathing of the Feet. The 
ufes of warm bathing in general, and of the pedilu- 
vium in particular, are fo little underftoocl, that they 
arc often prepofteroufly ufed, and fometimes as injudi- 
cioufly abftained from. 

In the Edinburgh Medical Eflays, we find an in¬ 
genious author’s opinion of the warm pediluvium, not- 
withHanding that of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Hoff¬ 
man, to the contrary, to be, That the legs becoming 
warmer than before, the blood in them is warmed: 
this blood rarifying, diftends the veffels; and in circu¬ 
lating imparts a great degree of warmth to the reft of 
the mafs; and as there is a portion of it conftantly 
palling through the legs, and acquiring new heat 
there, which heat is in the courfe of circulation com¬ 
municated to the reft of the blood, the whole mafs ra- 
rifyirg, occupies a larger.{pace, and of confequence 
circulates with greater force. The volume of the 
blood being thus increafed, every veffel is diftended, 
and every part of the body feels the effedts of it; the 
diftant parts a l'ttle later than thofe firft heated. The. 
benefit obtained by a warm pediluvium is generally at¬ 
tributed to its making a derivation into the'parts im- 
merfed, and a revulfion from thofe affected becaufe 
they are relieved; but the cure is performed by the di- 
redt contrary method of operating, viz. by a greater 
force of circulation through the parts affedted, remo¬ 
ving what was ftngnant or moving tod flugglifhly there.. 

Wa. m bathing is of no fervice where there is an irre- , 
foluble obftrudtion, though, by its taking off from a 
fpafm in general, it may feem to give a moment’s eafe; 
nor does it draw from the diftant parts, but often 
hurts by pufhing againft matter that will not yield 
with a ftronger impetus i f circulation than the ftretch- 
ed and difeafed veffels can bear; fo that where there 
is any fufpicion of feirrhus, warm bathing of any fort 
fhould never be ufed. On the other hand, where ob- 
ftrudtions are not of long {landing, and the impacted 
matter is not obftinate, warm baths may' be of great 
ufe to refolve them quickly. In recent colds, with 
flight humoral peripneumonies, they are frequently an 
immediate cure. This they effedt by increafing the 
force of the circulation, opening the {kin, and driving 
freely through the lungs that lentor which ftagnated 
or moved {lowly in them. As thus conducing to the 
refolution of obftrudtions, they may be confidered as 
{hort and fafe fevers; and in ufing them we imitate 
nature, which by a fever often carries cf an obftrudic¬ 
ing caufe of a chronical ailment. Borelli, Boerhaave, 
and Hoffman, are all of opinion, that the warm pedilu¬ 
vium adts by driving a larger quantity of blood into 
the parts immerfed. But arguments muft give way 
to facts: the experiments related in the Medical Effays 
feem to prove to a demonftration, that the warm pedi¬ 
luvium adts by rarifying the blood. 

A warm pediluvium, when rightly tempered, may 
be ufed as a fafe cordial, by which circulation can be 
roufed, or a gentle fever raifed ; with this advantage 
over the cordials and fudorifics, that the effedt cf them, 
may be taken off at pleafure. 

.. Peel il avia. 
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PeiVmeut Fediluvia are fometimes ufed in the frttall-pox ; but 
fl Dr Stevenibn thinks their frequent tumultuous opera- 
■— e y ’ ro ' tions render them fufpedled, and at beft of very doubt¬ 
ful effedt; and he therefore prefers Monf. Martin of 
Laufanne’s method of bathing the {kin, not only of the 
legs, but of the whole body, with a foft cloth dipped 
in waim water, every tour hours, till the eruption: by 
which means the puftules may become univerfally 
higher, and confequently more fafe. 

PEDIMENT. See Architecture, p. 240, &c. 

PEDLAR, a travelling foot-trader. See Haw¬ 
kers. 

In Britain (and formerly in France) tire pedlars are 
defpifed ; but it is otherwife in certain countries. In 
Spanifh America, the bufinefs is fo profitable, that it 
is thought by no means dilhonourable; and there are 
many gentlemen in Old Spain, who, when their cir- 
cumftances are declining, fend their fons to the In¬ 
dies to retrieve their fortunes in this way. Almoft 
all the commodities of Europe are diftributed through 
the fouthern continent of America by means of thele 
pedlars. They come from Panama to Paita by fea; 
and in the road from the port laft mentioned, they 
make Peura their firft voyage to Lima. Some take the 
road through Caxamalia; others through Truxillo, 
along (hore from Lima. They take their paffage back 
to Panama by fea, and perhaps take with them a little 
cargo of brandy. At Panama they again (lock them- 
felves with European goods, returning by fea to Paita, 
where they are put on lhoie; there they hire mules 
and load them, the Indians going with them in order 
to lead them back. Their travelling expences are next 
to nothing; for the Indians are brought under fuch 
Ibhjedtion, that they find lodging for them, and pro- 
vender for their mules, frequently thinking it an 
honour done them for their guefts to accept of this for 
nothing, unlefs the ftranger now and then, out of ge- 
merofity or compaffion, makes a fmail recompence. 

In Poland, where there are few or no manufactures, 
almoft all the merchandife is carried on by pedlars, who 
are faid to be generally Scotfmen, and who, in the 
reign of king Charles II. are faid to have amounted to 
no fewer than 53,000. 

PEDOMETER, or Podometer, formed from 
xrvt, pcs, “ foot,” and ^usi-poy, ■“ meafure,” way-wifer; 
a mechanical inftrument, in form of a watch, confut¬ 
ing of various wheels with teeth, catching in one ano¬ 
ther, all difpofed in the fame planer which, by means 
of a chain or firing fattened to a man’s fcot, or to the 
wheel of a chariot, advance a notch each ftep, or each 
revolution of the wheel; fo that the number being 
marked on the edge of each wheel, one may number 
the paces, or meafure exadtly the diftance from one 
place to another. There are fome of them which mark 
the time on a dial-plate, and are in every refpedt much 
like a watch, and are accordingly worn in the pocket 
like a watch. ' 

PEDRO (Don) of Portugal, duke of Coimbra, 
ivas the fourth child and fecond furviving fon of King 
John of Portugal, and was born March the 4th 1394. 
Elis father gave him an excellent education, which, 
joined to ftrong natural abilities and much application, 
rendered him one of the moft accomplifhed princes 
of his time. He was not only very learned himfelf, 
but a great lover of learning, and a great patron 


of learned men. It was chiefly with a view to im- Pedro 

prove his knowledge that he fpent four years in tra- '- v — 

veiling through different countries in Europe, Afia, 
and Africa, with a train fuitable to his quality; of 
which travels there is a relation ftill extant, but fo 
loaded with fabulous circumftances, that it wounds 
the reputation it was defigned to raife. At his re¬ 
turn he efpoufed Ifabella, daughter to the count of 
Urgel, and grand-daughter to Don Pedro, the fourth 
king of Portugal, which was efteemed a very great 
advancement of his fortune. He was elected into the 
moft noble order of the Garter, April 22. 1417, in 
the fifth year of the reign of his coufin Henry V. 
grandfbn of John of Gaunt, by the father’s fide, as 
the duke of Coimbra was by the mother. In 1440 
he was declared regent during the minority of his 
coufin don Alonfo V. fon of King Edward, who died 
by the plague. He found fome difficulty at firft in 
the difeharge of his office, both from the queen-mo¬ 
ther and others. But upon the whole, his adminiftra- 
tior. was fo mild and fo juft, that the magiftrates and 
people of Lifbon concurred in demanding his leave to 
eredt a ftatue to him. The regent thanked them, faid 
he fhould be unwilling to fee a work of their’s demo- 
lifhed; and that he was fufficiently rewarded by this 
public teftimony of their affedtions. The queen dow¬ 
ager wifhed to raife difturbances in Portugal by aiming 
to recover the regency to herfelf; but the fteadinefs 
of the regent’s adminiftration, the attachment of the 
beft part of the nobility to him, and his enjoying, in 
fo abfolute a degree, the confidence of the people; 
not only fecured the interior tranquillity of the ftate, 
but railed the credit likewife of the crown of Portugal' 
to a very great height in the fentiments of its neigh¬ 
bours : for in the courfe of his regency he had made it 
his continual ftudy to purfue the public good ; to eafe 
the people in general, and the inhabitants of Lifbon in 
particular, of feveral impofitions; to maintain the laws 
in their full vigour; to give the king an excellent edu¬ 
cation ; and if that had been at all pradticable, to dif- 
fufe a perfedt unanimity through the court, by af- 
fuaging the malice and envy of his enemies. The king 
when he came of age, and the cartes or parliament, 
expreffed their entire iatisfadtion with the regent’s ad¬ 
miniftration ; and all parties entirely approved of the 
king’s marriage with Donna Ifabella, the regent’s 
daughter, which was celebrated in 1446. The enmity 
of his enemies, however, was not in the leaft abated 
by the regent’s being out of office. They ftill perfe- 
cuted him with their unjuft calumnies, and unfortu¬ 
nately made the king hearken to their falfehoods. The 
unfortunate duke, when ordered to appear before the 
king, was advifed to take with him an efcort of horfe 
and foot. In his paffage he was proclaimed a rebel, and 
quickly after he was lurrounded by the king’s troops. 

Soon after he was attacked, and in the heat of adtion 
he v as killed : nor was the envy of his enemies even - 
then fatiated ; his body was forbid burial; and was 
at length taken away privately by the peafants. His 
virtue, however hated in courts, was adored by the un¬ 
corrupt part of fiis countrymen. At length, tho’, by an 
infpedtion of his papers, the king faw, when it was too 
late, the injuftice that had been done the man who had 
behaved fo well in fo high and difficult an office ; and 
whofe papers only difeovered figns of further benefit 

to 
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Peduncle, to the king and his dominions. In confequence of 
Peebles, thefe difcoveries, the duke’s adherents were declared 
" v loyal fubjedts, all profecutions were ordeied to ceafe, 
and the king defired the body of Coimbra to be tranf- 
ported with great pomp from the caftle of Abrantes 
to the monaftery of Batalha ; where it was interred in 
the tomb which he had caufed to be eredted lor himfelf. 
The royal name of Don Pedro occurs 1 f. en in the hi- 
llory of Portugal, and many who bore the name were 
Angularly diftinguifhed either for internal abilities, or 
external fplendor. See Portugal. 

PEDUNCLE, in botany. See Pedicle. 

PEEBLES, or Tweedale, a county of Scotland, 
extending 25 miles in length and 18 in breadth. It 
is bounded on the eaft by Ettrick Foreft, on the f >uth 
by Annandale, on the well by Clydeldale, and on the 
north by Mid Lothian. Tweedale is a hilly country, 
well watered with the Tweed, the Yarrow, and a 
great number of fmaller dreams that fertilize the val¬ 
leys, which produce good harvefts of oats and barley, 
with fome proportion of wheat. All the rivers of any 
confequence abound with trout and lalmon. The lake 
called Wejl-Wut.r Loch fwarms with a prodigious 
number of eels. In-the month of Augull, when the 
weft.wind blows, they tumble into the liver Yarrow in 
fuch (hoals, that the people who w r ade in to catch 
them run the rilk of being overturned. There is ano¬ 
ther lake on the borders of Annandale, called Loch- 
gtnncn, which forms a cataract over a precipice 250 
paces high : here the water falls with fuch a momen¬ 
tum as to kill the fifti underneath. About the middle 
of this country is the hill or mountain of Braidalb, 
from the top of which the feamay befeenon each fide 
of the ifland. Tweedale abounds with limeftone and 
freeftone. The hills are generally as green as the 
downs in Suflex, and feed innumerable flocks of fheep, 
that yield great quantities of excellent wool. The 
country is well (haded with woods and plantations, 
abounds with all the neceffaries of life, and is adorned 
with many fine feats and populous villages. The earls 
of March were hereditary (heriffs of Tweedale, which 
beftows the title of marquis on a branch of the an¬ 
cient houfe 01 Hay, earls of Errol, and hereditary 
high conftables of Scotland. The family of Tweedale 
is, by the female fide, delcended from the famous Si¬ 
mon de Frafer, proprietor of great part of this coun¬ 
try, who had a great fhare in obtaining the tripie vic¬ 
tory at Rodin. The chief, and indeed the only town 
of-confequence in Tweedale, is Peebles, .a fmall in- 
confiderable royal borough, and feat of a prefhytery, 
pleafantly fituated on the banks of the Tweed, over 
which there is at this place a (lately (lone bridge of 
five arches. In the neighbourhood of Peebles, near 
the village of Romana, on the river Lene, we fee the 
veftiges of two Roman caftella, or (lationaiy forts ; 
and a great many terraces on the neighbouring hills, 
which perhaps have (erved as itinerary encampments. 
In the (hire of Tweedale there are many ancient and 
honourable families of the gentry. Among thefe, 
Douglas of Cavers, who was hereditary (he-iff oi the 
county, (fill preferves the ftandard and the iron mace 
of the gallant lord Douglas, who fell in the battle of 
Otter burn, juft as his troops had defeated and taken 
Henry Percy, furnamed Hotfpur. In the church¬ 
yard of Drumelzier, belonging to an ancient branch 


of the Hay-family, the famous Merlin is fuppofed to Peck 

lie buried. There was an old traditional prophecy, II 
that the two kingdoms (hould be united when the \va- F ‘ cr ' 
ters of the Tweed and the Panfel (hould meet at his 
grave. Accordingly, the country people obferve 
that this meeting happened in confequence of an inun¬ 
dation at the accdiion of James VI. to the crown of 
England. 

PEEK, in the fea-language, is a word ufed in va¬ 
rious fenfes. Thus the anchor is faid to be a-peek, 
when the (hip being about to weigh comes over her 
anchor in fuch a manner that the cable hangs perpen¬ 
dicularly between the haufe and the anchor. 

To heave a-peek, is to bring the peek fo as that the 
anchor may hang a-peek. A (hip is faid to ride a- 
peek, when lying with her main and fore-yards hoift- 
ed up, one end of her yards is brought down to the 
fhrouds, and the o.her raifed up on end ; which is 
chiefly done when (he lies in rivers, left other (hips 
falling foul of the yards fhould break them. Riding 
a-broad peek, denotes much the lame, excepting that 
the yards are only raifed to half the height. 

Peek is alfo ufed for a room in the hold, extending 
from the bitts forward to the ftern: in this room men 
of war keep their powder, and merchant men their 
vidhials. * 

PEEL, in the Ifle of Man, formerly Holm-town, 
has a fort in a fmall ifland, and a garrilon wellfupplied 
with cannon. In it are the ancient cathedral, the lord’s 
houfe, with fome lodgings of the biftiops, and fome 
other remains of antiquity. 

PEER, in general, fignifies an equal, or one of the 
fame rank and ftation : hence in the adls of fome coun¬ 
cils, we find thefe words, with the confint of our peers, 
bijhops, abbots , &c. Afterwards the fame term was 
applied to the vaffals or tenants of the fame lord, who 
were called peers, becaufe they were all equal in con¬ 
dition, and obliged to ferve and attend him in his 
courts; and peers in fiefs,- becaufe they all held fiefs 
of the fame lord. 

The term peers is now applied to thofe who are im- 
pannelled in an inqueft upon a perfon for convidting 
< r acquitting him of any offence-laid to his charge : 
and the reafon why the jury is fo called, is becaufe, 
by the common law and the cuftom of England 
every perfon is to be tried by his peers or equals; a 
lord by the lords, and a commoner by commoners.. 

See the article Jury. 

Peer of tue Realm, a noble lord who has a feat and 
vote in the Houfe of Lords, which is alfo called the 
Houfe of Peers. 

Thefe lords are called peers, becaufe though there 
is a diftindlion of degrees in nobility, yet in public 
actions they are equal, as in their votes in parliament, 
and in trying any nobleman or other perfon impeached 
by the commons, &c. See Parliament. 

Houfe of Peers, or Houfe of Lords, forms one of the 
three eftates of parliament, See Lords and Parlia¬ 
ment. 

In a judicative capacity, the houfe of peers is the 
fupreme court of the kingdom, having at prefent no 
original jurifdiffion over cau r es, but only upon appeals 
and writs of error ; to redlify any injuftice or miftake 
of the law committed by the courts below. To this 
authority they fucceeded of courfe upon the diSolution 

of 
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Pccm of the Aula Regia, For as the barons of parliament 
I were conftituent members of that court, and the reft 
u, ‘ of its jurifdi&ion was dealt out to other tribunals, over 
which the great officers who accompanied thofe -barons 
were refpedtively delegated to prefide, it followed, that 
the right of receiving appeals, and fuperintending all 
other jurifdidlions, ftill remained in that noble aflera- 
bly, from which every other great court was derived. 
They are therefore in all cafes the laft refort, from 
whole judgment no farther appeal is permitted; but 
every fubordihate tribunal nraft conform to their de¬ 
terminations : The law repofing an entire confidence 
in the honour and confidence of the'noble perfons who 
compofe this important aflembly, that they will make 
themfelves mafters of thofe queftions upon which they 
undertake to decide; fince upon their decifion ail 
property mult finally depend. See Lords, Nobi- 
x-ity, &c: 

Peers, in the anti-revolution government of France, 
were twelve great lords of that kingdom ; of which 
fix were dukes and fix counts; and of thefe, fix 
were ecclefiallics and fix laymen: thus the arehbi- 
Ihop of Rheims, and the bilhop of Laon and Lan- 
gres, were dukes aud peers ; and the bilhops of Cha- 
lon on the Mam, Noyons, and Beauvais, were counts 
and peers. The dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, 
and Aquitian, were lay pe:rs and dukes; and the 
counts of Flanders, Champaign, and Touloufe, lay 
peers , and counts. Thefe peers affifced at the coro¬ 
nation of kings, either in perfon or by their repre- 
fentatives, where each performed the functions attach¬ 
ed to his refpecfive dignity: but as the fix lay peer¬ 
ages were all united to the crown, except that of the 
count of Flanders, fix lords of the firft quality were 
chofen to reprefent them : but the ecelefiaftieal peers 
generally affifted in perfon. The title of peer was late¬ 
ly bellowed on every lord whofe eftate was erefted into 
a peerage; the number of which, as it depended en¬ 
tirely on the king, was uncertain, 

PEERESS, a woman who is noble by d'efcent, crea¬ 
tion, or marriage. Jfor, there are noblemen of feveral 
ranks, fo there are noblewomen; thus king Hen¬ 
ry VIII. made Anne Bullen marchionefs of Pem¬ 
broke ; king James I. created the Lady Compton, 
wife to Sir Thomas Compton, countefs of Bucking¬ 
ham, in the lifetime of her hulband, without any ad¬ 
dition of honour to him ; and alfo the fame king made 
the Lady Finch, vifcountefs of Maidllone, and after¬ 
wards countefs of Winchelfea, to her and the heirs of 
her body: and king George I. made the Lady Schu- 
lenberg, duchefs of Kendal. 

If a pereefs, by defcent or creation, marries a per- 
fcn under the degree of nobility, Ihe ftill continues 
noble: but if Ihe obtains that dignity only by mar¬ 
riage, Ihe loles it, on her afterwards marrying a com¬ 
moner: yet by the courtefy of England, Ihe generally 
retains the title of her nobility. 

A countefs or baronefs may not be arrefired for debt 
or trepafs; for though in refpedt of their fex, they 
cannot fit in parliament, they are neverthelefs peers, of 
the realm, and lhall be tried by their peers, &c. 

PEWIT, in ornithology. See Larus. 

PEGASUS, among the poets, a horfe imagined to 
have wings.; being that whereon Bellerqphon was 
i 


fabled to be mounted when he engaged the Chimera. Pegafus 
See Chimera. ' . i 

, The opening of the fountain Hippocrene on mount . . 

Helicon is afcribed to a blow of Pegafus’s hoof. It , 

was feigned to have flown away to heaven, where it 
became a conftellataon. Hence, 

Pegasus, in aftronomy, the name of a conftellation 
of tire northerh hemifphere, in form of a flying horfe. 

See Astronomy, n° 406. 

PEGMARES, a name by which certain gladiators 
were diftinguilhed, who fought upon moveable fcaffolds 
called pegmata, which were fonietimes unexpe&edly 
raifed, and by this means furprifed the people with gla¬ 
diators in hot contention. They were fometimes fo 
fuddenly lifted up as to throw the combatants into the' 
air; and fometimes they were let down into dark and 
deep holes, and then fet on fire, thus becoming the fu¬ 
neral piles of thefe miferable wretches; and roafting 
them alive to divert the populace. 

PEGU, a very confiderable kingdom of Afia, be¬ 
yond the Ganges. The country properly fo called is 
but about 350 miles in length from north to fouth, 
and as much in breadth from ea'ft to weft. It is fitu- 
ated on the eaflern fide of the bay of Benegal, nearly 
oppofite to Arixa, and on the north-eaft of the coaft 
of Coromandel. It is bounded on the north by the 
kingdoms of Arakan and Ava; on the eaft by the ; 

Upper and Lower Siam ; on the fouth by part of Siam 
and the Sea ; and .on the weft by the fea and part of 
Arakan. 

The kingdom of Pegu is faid to have been founded , 
about 1100 years ago. Its firft king was a feaman ; 
concerning whom and his fiicceffors we know nothing 
till the difcovery of the Eaft Indies by the Portuguefe 
in*the beginning of the 16th century. In 1518 the 
throne of Pegu was poflefled by one Breflagukan, 
with whom Antony Correa the Portuguefe ambaffador 
folemnly concluded a peace in 1519. This monarch 
was poflefled of a very large and rich empire, nine 
kingdoms being in fubjection to him, whofe revenues 
amounted to three millions of gold. We hear no far¬ 
ther account of his tranfadfions after the conclufion of 
the treaty with the Portuguefe. In 1539 he was mur¬ 
dered on the following occafion : Among other prin¬ 
ces who were his tributaries was Para Mandera, king 
of the Barmas. Thefe people inhabited the high lands 
called Pangavtrau, t-o the northward of the kingdom 
of Pegu. Their prince, by one of the terms of his 
vaflalage, was obliged to furnifh the king of Pegu 
with 3,0,000 Barmas, to labour in his mines and other 
public works. As the king ufed frequently to go and 
fee hbw his works went forward, and in thefe journeys 
took along with him none but his'women, the Barmas 
obferving thefe vifits frequently repeated, formed a 
defign of robbing the queen and all the concubines of 
their jewels ; and purfuant to this defign, the next time 
the king vifited the works, they murdered him, and 
having (tripped the ladies, fled to their own country. 

By this enormity all Pegu was thrown into confu- 
fion: but inftead of revenging the death of their king, 
the people divided everywhere into fatftrons; fo that 
Dacha Rupi, the lawful heir to the crown, found 
himfelf unable to maintain his authority. Of thefe 
commotions, the king of the Barmas taking the ad¬ 
vantage, 
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Pegu, vantage, not only (hook off the yoke, but formed a conqueror intended to perform no part of his prcmife. Pc 

defign of conquering the kingdom of Pegu icfelt.— This city was plundered and burnt, by which above '- 

With this view he invaded the country with an army 60,000 perfons periOied, while at lead: an equal num- 
of more than a million of foot, and 5000 elephants; ber were carried into llavery. Six thoufand cannon 
befides a great fleet which he fent down the river Ava were found in the place ; 100,000 quintals of pepper, 
towards Bagou or Pegu, the capital of the empire; and an equal quantity of other fpices. The day al ter 
while he himfelf marched thither by land. Juft at this this deftrudion, 21 gibbets were ereded on an hill 
time Ferdinand de Mirales arrived at Pegu from Goa adjoining to the city ; on which the queen, her children, 
with a large galleon richly laden on account of the and ladies, were executed, by hanging them up alive by 
king of Portugal. As foon as Dacha Rupi heard of the feet: however, the queen expired with anguilh be* 
his coming, he fent to deiire his affiftance againft the fore Ihe fuffered fuch a cruel indignity. The king, 
enemy. This he obtained by great prefents and pro- with 50 of his chief lords, was call into the fea, with 
mifes: and Mirales, fetting out in a galliot, joined the ftones about their necks. This xnonftrous cruelty 
king’s ftiips. Had the numbers been any thing near fo provoked the tyrant’s foldiers, that they mutinied, 

an equality, the luperior {kill of Mirales would un- and he was in no fmall danger of fullering for it: 

doubtedly have gained the viftory: But the fleet of however, he found means to pacify them ; after which 
the Barmas covered the whole river, though as large he proceeded to befiege Prom, the capital of another 
as the Ganges, while that of Dacha Rupi could fcarce kingdom. Here he increafed his army to 900,000 
be obferved in comparifon with them. Mirales did men. The queen by whom it was governed offered 

every thing that man could do, and even held out to fubmit to be hisvaffal; but nothing would fatisfy 

alone after the natives had deferted him ; but at laft, the Barma monarch lefs than her furrender at difere- 
oppreffed and overwhelmed with numbers, he was tion, and putting all her treafure into his hands. This 
killed, with all hi, men. Ihe, who knew his perfidy, refufed to do ; on which 

Thus Para Mandara became mailer of all Pegu; the city was fiercely aflaulted, but greatly to the dif- 
after which he attacked the tributary kingdoms. In advantage of the Barmas, who loft near 100,000 men# 

1544 he befieged Martavan, the capital of a kingdom However, the city was at laft betrayed to him, when 
of the fame name, then very great and flourilhmg. Mandara behaved with his ufual cruelty. Two thoufand 
The land-forces which he brought againft it confifted children were flain, and their bodies cut in pieces and 
of 700,000 men, while by fea he attacked it with a thrown to the elephants; the queen was ftrrpped 
fleet of 1700 fail; 100 of which Were large galleys, naked, publicly whipped, and then tortured, till flie 
and in them 700 Portuguefe commanded by John died'; the young king was tied to her dead body, and 
Cayero, who had the reputation of being a valiant and both together calf into a river, as were alfo 300 other 
exp.rienced officer. The fiege, however, continued people of quality. 

feven months, during which time the Barmas loft While the tyrant was employed in fortifying the 
120,000 men; but at laft the befieged. king, finding city, he was informed, that the prince of Ava had 
himfelf ftraitened for want of provifions.and unable to failed down the river Queytor with 400 rowing veffels 
- withftand fo great a power, offered terms of capitula- having 30,000 foldiers on board ; but that, hearing of 
tion. The befiegers would admit of no terms, upon the queen’s difafter, he flopped at Meletay, aftrong for- 
wh'ch the diftreffed king applied to the Portuguefe in trefs about 12 leagues north of Prom, where he waited 
the fervice of his enemy; for by their affiftance he to be joined by his father the king of Ava with 80,000 
doubted not to be able to drive away the Barmas. men. On this news the Barma king fent his fofter-bro- 
Accordingly, he fent one Seixas to Cayero, intreating ther Chaumigrem along the river-fide with 200,000 
him to receive himfe’f, his family, and treafure, on men, while he himfelf followed with 100,000 more, 
board the four ftiips he had under his command; The prince in this emergency burnt his barks, forming 
offering, on that condition, to give half his riches a vanguard of the mariners, and,putting his {mail army 
to the king of Portugal, to become his vaffal, and in the belt petition he could, expedited the enemy, 
pay fuch tribute as Ihould be agreed'upon. Cayero Amoft defperate engagement enfued, in which only 800 
confulted the principal officers, and in their prefence of the prince’s army were left, and 115,000 out cf 
alked Seixas what he thought the treafure might 200,000 Barmas who oppofed him were killed.The 800 
amouiiL to. Seixas anfwered, that out cf what he had Avans retired into the fort : but Mandara coming 
fecn, for he had not feen all, two ftiips might be up foon after, and being enraged at the terrible ha- 
loaded with gold, and four or five with filver. This - vock made in his army; attacked the fortrefs moll 
propofal was too advantageous to be flighted; but violently for feven days ; at the end of which time, the 
the reft of the officers envying the great fortune which 800, finding themfelves unable to hold out any longer, 
Cayero would make, threatened todifeover the whole riiflied out in a dark and rainy night, in order to fell 
to the king of Barma if he did not reject it. The their lives at as dear a rate as poffible. This laft effort 
unhappy king of Martavan had now no other refource was fo extremely violent, that they broke through the 
but to fet fire to the city, make a fally, and die enemy’s troops in feveral places, and even.prelfed fo 
honourably with the few men he had with him : but hard on the king himfelf that he was forced to jump 
even here he was difappointed ; £jT by die defertion into the river. However, they were at laft all cut of!', 
of 4000 of his troops the enemy were apprifed of his but not before they had dellroyed 12,000 of their 
defign, and prevented it. Thus betrayed," he capi- enemies. 

tulated with the Barma king for his own life and the Mandara having thus become matter of the fort 
lives of his wife and children, with leave to end his days commanded it to be immediately repaired ; and failed 
in retirement. All this was readily granted, but the up the river to the port of Ava, about a league from 
Vo'l. XIV. M the 
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the capital, where he burnt between 2000 and 3000 
veflels, and loft in the enterprifa about 8000 men. 
The city itfelf he did not think proper to inveft, as it 
had been newly fortified, was defended by a numerous 
garrifon, and an army of 80,000 men was advancing 
to its relief. The king alfo apprehenfive of Man- 
dara’s power, had implored the protection of the em¬ 
peror of Siam; offering to become his tributary on con¬ 
dition that he would affift him with his forces in re¬ 
covering the city of Prom. To this the emperor 
readily affented ; which news greatly alarmed the 
Barma monarch, fo that he difpatched ambafTadors to 
the Kalaminham or fovereign of a large territory ad¬ 
jacent, requefting him to divert the emperor from his 
purpofe. On the ambafTadors return from this court, 
it appeared that the tieaty had already taken effeCt; 
but as the feafon was not yet arrived for invading Ava, 
Chaumigrem the ^king’s fofter-brother was fent with 
150,000 men to reduce Sebadi or Savadi the capital 
of a fmall kingdom about 130 leagues north-eaft from 
Pegu. The general, however, failed in his attempt; 
and afterwards endeavouring to revenge himfelf on 
a town in the neighbourhood, he was furprifed by the 
enemy and put to flight 

In the mean time, the empire of Siam fell into great 
diffractions ; the king, together with the heir to the 
crown, were murdered by the queen, who had fallen in 
love with an officer,whom fhemarriedafterherhufband’s 
death. However, both of them were foon after killed 
at an entertainment; and the crown was given to a 
natural brother of the late king, but a coward and a 
tyrant. On this Mandara refolved to invade the coun¬ 
try ; and, his principal courtiers concurring in the 
fcheme, he collected an army of 800,000 men, with no 
fewer than 20,000 elephants. In this army were 
1000 Portuguefe, commanded by one James Suarez, 
who already had a penfion of 200,000 ducats a-year 
from the king of Pegu, with the title of his brother, 
and governor of the kingdom. With this formidable 
army he fet out in April 1548. His firft atchievement 
was the taking of a fortrefs on the borders of the ene¬ 
my’s country; before which, being feveral times re- 
pulfed, and having loft 3000 of his men, he revenged 
himfelf by putting all the women to the fword. He 
next befieged the capital itfelf; but though the fiege 
was continued for five months, during which time the 
molt violent attacks were made upon it, the affailants 
were conftantly repulfed with great lofs. However, it 
was ftill refolved to continue the fiege; and a mount 
of earth was raifed, on which were placed 40 pieces 
uf cannon, ready to hatter it , anew, when, in Octo¬ 
ber, advice was received of a rebellion having broke 
out in Pegu. 

The penfon who headed the rebels on the prefent 
occafion was Shorrpam Shay, near a-kin to the former 
monarch flain twelve years before. He was a reli¬ 
gious perfon, of great underftanding, and efteemed a 
faint. As he was a famous preacher, he made a fer- 
mon, in which he fet forth the tyranny of the Barmas 
in fuch a manner, that he was immediately taken out 
of the pulpit, and proclaimed king by the people, 
who, as a token of fovereignty, gave him the title 
of Shemindo9. The firft aCt of fovereignty which 
he exerted was to cut in pieces 15,000 Barmas, and 
fcjzC 'on the treafure: and fo agreeable was this 


change of government to all ranks of people, that in 
three weeks time all the ftrong holds of Pegu fell into 
his hands. 

On this news the king immediately raifed the fiege 
in which he was engaged, and in 17 days got ts Mar¬ 
tavan. Here he was informed, that Shemindoo had 
pofted 500,000 men in different places, in order to 
intercept his paffage; at the fame time that he had 
the mortification to find 50,000 of his beft troops de« 
ferted. To prevent a greater defertion, after 14 days 
ftay, he departed from Martavan, and foon met She¬ 
mindoo at the head of 600,000 men. A defperate 
engagement followed: in which Shemindoo was en¬ 
tirely defeated, with the lofs of 300,000 men. Of 
the Barma troops were flain 60,000; among whom 
were 280 Portuguefe. 

The morning after this victory, the tyrant marched 
to the city ; the inhabitants of which furrendered, on 
condition of having their lives and effects fpared. The 
kingdom being thus again brought under his fubjec- 
tion, his next ftep was to punifh the principal perfens 
concerned in the rebellion : their heads he cut off, and 
confifcated their eftates, which amounted to no lefs 
than ten millions of gold. Others fay, that he put 
all without diftinCtion to the fword, excepting only 
12,000, who took fhelter in James Suarez’s houfe; 
that alone affording an afylum from the general {laugh¬ 
ter. The plunder was incredible, Suarez alone getting 
three millions. All thefe cruelties, however, were in- 
fufficient to fecure the allegiance of the tyrant’s fub- 
jeCts : for in lefs than three months news was brought 
that the city of Martavan had revolted ; and that the 
governor had not only declared for Shemindoo, but 
murdered 2poo Barmas. Mandara then fummoned 
all the lords of the kingdom to meet him with their 
force, within 15 days, at a place called Mouchau , not 
far from his capital, whither he himfelf went with 
300 men, to wait their arrival. But in the mean¬ 
time he received intelligence that the ftiemin or gover. 
norofZatan, a city of fome confequence, had fub- 
mitted to Shemindoo, and alfo lent him a large fum 
of gold. The fhemin was immediately fent for in 
order to be put to death : but he, fufpeCting Manda¬ 
ra’s defign, excufed himfelf b.y pretending ficknefs; 
after which, having confulted with his friends, he drew 
together about 6po men ; and having with thefe pri¬ 
vately advanced to the place where the king was, he 
killed him, with the few attendants that were about 
him at the time. The guards in the court being 
alarmed with the noife, a fkirmifh enfued with the 
fhemin’s men, in which about 800 were flain on both 
fides, moft of them Barmas. The fhemin then re¬ 
treated to a place called Pontil; whither the people 
of the country, hearing of the death of the king, who 
was univerfally hated, reforted to him. When he had 
affembled about 5900 men, he returned to feek the 
troops which the late king^had with him ; and find¬ 
ing them difperfed in feveral places, eafily killed them 
all. With the Barmas were flain 80 out of 300 Por¬ 
tuguefe. The remainder furrendered, with Suarez 
their leader ; and were fpared, on condition of their 
remaining in the fervice of the fhemin. 

The fhemin, now .finding his forces daily increafe, 
affumed the title of king; and, to render himfelf the 
more popular, gave out that he. would exterminate 

the 
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Pegu, the Barmas fo effectually as not to leave one in all the 
kingdom. It happened, however, t 1 at one of thole 
who were with the late king at the time he was mur¬ 
dered, efcaped the general Daughter; and, fwimming 
over the river, informed Chaumigrem of the king’s 
death. He had with him 180,000 men, all of them 
natives of Pegu, excepting 30,000 Barmas. He 
knew very well, that ir the natives had known that 
the king was dead, he and all his Barmas would have 
inftantly been p n to the fword. Pretending, there¬ 
fore, that he had received orders to put garrifons into 
feveral places, Chaumigrem difpatched all the natives 
into different parts j and thus got rid of thofe whom 
he had fo much caufe to fear. As foon as they were 
marched, he turned back upon the capital, and feized 
the king’s treafure, together with all the arms and 
ammunition. He then fa fire to the magazines, ar- 
fenals, palace, fome of whofe apartments were ceiled 
with gold, and 2000 rowing veffels which were on the 
river. Then deftroying all the artillery, he fled with 
the 30,000 Barmas to his own country, being purfued 
in vain by the natives of Pegu. 

Thus the fhemin of Zatan was left in quiet poffef- 
fton of the kingdom ; but, by his repeated adts ©f ty¬ 
ranny and cruelty, he fo difgufted his fubjects, that 
many fled to foreign countries, while others went over 
to Shemindoo, who began now to gather ftrength 
again. In the mean time, James Suarez, the Portu- 
guele whom we have often mentioned, loft his life by 
attempting to ravilh a young woman of diftindtion ; 
the fhemin being unable fo protect him, and obliged 
to give him up to the mpb, who ftoned him to death. 
The fhemin himfelf did not long furvive him ; for, be- 
ing grown intolerable ,by his opprefiions, moft of his 
followers abandoned him, and he was befieged in his 
capital by Shemindoo with an army of 200,000 men, 
and foen after flain in a fally: fo that Shemindoo now 
. feemed to be fully eftablifhed on the throne. But in 
the mean time Chaumigrem, the fofter-brother to the 
deceafed king, hearing thit Pegu was very ill provi¬ 
ded with the means of defence, invaded the kingdom 
with an army of 300,000 men. Shemindoo met him 
with three times their number; but his men, being all 
natives of Pegu, were inferior in ftrength, notwith- 
ftanding their numbers, to the enemy. The confe- 
quence was, that Shemindoo was defeated with pro¬ 
digious Daughter, and Chaumigrem caufed himfelf to 
be proclaimed king of Pegu. Shortly after, Shemin¬ 
doo himfelf was taken; and, after being treated with 
the utmoft cruelty, was beheaded. 

The hiftory of Chaumigrem is very imperfedt. How¬ 
ever we know that he was a very great conqueror, 
and not at all inferi r in cruelty to his predeceffors. 
He reduced the empire of Siam and Arrakan, and died 
in 1583; being fucceeded by his fon named Pranjinoko, 
then about 50 years of age. When ijiis prince afeend- 
ed the throne, the kingdom of Pegu vfcas in its greateft 
height of grandeur; but by his tyranny- and obftinacy 
he loft all that his father had gained. He died in 1599, 
and after his death the kingdom of Pegu became fub- 
jeCt to Arrakan. For fome time paft it has been tri¬ 
butary to the more powerful kingdom of Ava; the 
fovereigns of which country have hitherto been ex¬ 
tremely cautious of permitting Europeans to obtain 
any fettlement among them. 


The air of Pegu is very healthy, and prefently re- Pcru- 
covers fick fhangers, The foil alfo is very rich and 
fertile in corn, rice, fruit, and roots ; being enrich¬ 
ed by the inundations of the river Pegu, which are 
almoft incredible, extending above 30 leagues beyond 
its channel. It produces alfo good timber of feveral 
kinds. The country abounds with elephants, buffa¬ 
loes, goats, hogs, and other animals, particularly 
game; and deer is fo plenty in September and Odto- 
ber, that one may be bought for three or four pence ; 
they are very flelhy, but have no fat. There is ftore of 
good poultry; the cocks are vaftly large, and the hens 
very beautiful. As for fifti, there are many forts, and 
well tailed. In Pegu are found mines, not only of gold, 
iron, tin, and lead, or rather a kind of copper or mix¬ 
ture of copper and lead, but alfo of rubies, diamonds, 
and fapphires. The rubies are the bell in the world; 
but the diamonds are fmall, and only found in the craws 
of poultry and pheafants. Betides, only one family 
has the privilege of felling them; and none dare ©pen 
the ground to dig for them. The rubies are found in 
a mountain in the province of Kablan, or Kapelan, be¬ 
tween the city of Pegu and the port of Sirian. 

The inhabitants are of an olive, or rather a tawny 
complexion. The women are branded by fome travel¬ 
lers as having (hook off all modefty, on account of their 
expofing fome parts of their bodies which ought to be 
concealed from fight. Some alfo tell us, that the men 
wear bells, which at a certain age, viz. 23 or 30, or, 
according to others, when they are capable of making 
ufe of women, are inferred on each fide the virile mem¬ 
ber between the fkin and the flefh, which is opened for 
that purpofe, and healed in feven or eight days. The 
Peguers may be ranked among the moft: fuperftitious 
of all mankind. They maintain and worfhip croco¬ 
diles; and will drink nothing but the waters of the 
ditches where thofe monftrous animals harbour. By 
thus expofing themfelves to the manifeft hazard of their 
lives, they have frequently the misfortune to be devour¬ 
ed. They have five principal feftivals in the year, call¬ 
ed Japans , which they celebrate with extraordinary 
magnificence. In one of them the king and queen 
make a pilgrimage about 12 leagues from the city, ri¬ 
ding on a triumphal car, fo richly adorned with jewels, 
that it may be faid without an hyperbole that they carry 
about with them the value of a kingdom. This prince 
is extremely rich; and has in the chapel of his palace 
idols of ineftimable value, fome of them being of maffy 
gold and filver, and adorned with all forts of precious 
ftones. The talapoins, or priefts of this country, have 
no poffeffions; but fuch is the refpeCt paid them by 
the people, that they are never known to want. They 
preach to them every Monday not to commit murder; 
to take from no perfon any thing belonging to him; to 
do no hurt; to give no offence; to avoid impurity and 
fuperftition; but above all, not to worfhip the devil: 
but theie difeourfes have no effect in the laft refpect. 

The people, attached to manicheifm, believe that all 
good comes from God; that the devil is the author of 
all the evil that happens to men; and that therefore 
they ought to worfhip him, that he may not afflift 
them. This is a common notion among the Indian 
idolaters. 

The inhabitants of Pegu are accufedby fome authors 
with being flovenly in their houfes, and nafty in their 
M 2 diet, 
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Pegu, diet, on account of their feafoning their victuals with 
fidol, a compofition made of flanking fiih, reduced to a 
confiftency like muftard, fo r.aufeous and offenfive that 
none but themfelves can endure the fmell of it. Balbi 
fays, he could fooner bear the fcent of {linking car¬ 
rion; and yet with this they feafon their rice, and other 
foups, inflead of oil or butter. As they have no wheat 
in this country, their bread is rice made into cakes. 
Their common drink is water, or a liquor diftilled from 
cocoa-nut water. They are a fpirited and warlike peo¬ 
ple ; open, generous, and hofpitable; and have nei¬ 
ther the indolence nor the jealoufy of moft other 
eaftern nations. 

The men here, as in moft eaftern countries, buy their 
wives, or pay their parents a dowry for them. They 
have an odd cuftom; which is to offer their daughters 
to dangers, and hire them out for a time: fome fay 
they hire out their wives in the fame manner. Thefe 
marriages for a time are well regulated, and often prove 
very beneficial to the occafional hufband. Moft of the 
foreigners who trade hither, marry a wife for the time 
of their (lay. In cafe of a feparation, the father is ob¬ 
liged to take care of the boys, and the mother of the 
girls. We are told that no woman is looked upon the 
worfe, but rather the better, for having had feveral 
European hulbands: nay, we are told, that no perfon 
of fafhion in Pegu, from the gentleman to the king, 
will marry a maiden, till fome acquaintance or ftranger 
has had the firft night’s lodging with her. 

In Pegu, the inheritance of all land is in the king; 
he is likewife the heir of all his l'ubjefts who die with¬ 
out iffue; but in cafe they have children, two-thirds go 
to them and the reft to his majefty. 

In the government of this country, defpotifm pre¬ 
vails in its full extent, and defpotifm too of the very 
word kind; for the inhabitants are under the abfolute 
power of a fet of petty tyrants, who are themfelves 
nothing more than flaves to the king of Ava. As they 
have little or no emolument, except u’hat they can raife 
by extortion, it is exercifed in the moft unlimited man¬ 
ner. They take cognizance of all difputes between 
individuals that come to their ears, without the cafe 
being-laid before them by either of the parties; and 
on whatever fide the caufe is determined, there is a 
never-failing charge brought in againft both, for juf- 
tice, as they exprefs it; and this price of juftice is 
often three or four times greater than the value of the 
matter in agitation. 

But the inconveniencies that this government labours 
under are not only thofe of defpotifm; the unhappy 
fubjefts feel th@fe of anarchy too. There are about 
twenty perfons concerned in the government of Ran¬ 
goon, who, though one is fubordinate to another, and 
though matters of the firft confequence are determined 
in a council of the whole, can yet aft feparately; and 
any one member of this body can by his own authority 
give out orders, which no inhabitant of Pegu dares to 
difobey. Thofe orders may be contrary to the fenfe 
of the whole body; in which cafe, they are, indeed, 
, reverfed in council: but then there are inftances, and 
* s “ I myfelf, (fays a late traveller*) obferved one,offuch 

court "of orders being notwithftanding repeated more than once 
the king- by the fame perfon, and ebeyed each time, till they 
domoi were again reverfed: nor was any redrefs obtained by 

1't'gU. 


the party aggrieved, or any effectual meafures taken to l’egu. 
prevent fuch a contempt of authority for the future.” *— 

When a perfon falls fick, we are told that they ge¬ 
nerally make a vow to the devil, from whom they be¬ 
lieve all evil comes. Then a fcaffold is built, and vic¬ 
tuals arefpread on the top of it to folace Old Nick, and 
render him propitious. This feaft is accompanied with 
lighted candles and mufic ; and the whole is managed 
by an undertaker called the devil’s father. 

The commodities exported from this country are 
gold, filver, rubies, mu{k, benjamin, long-pepper, tin, 
lead, copper ; lakka, or gum-lac, whereof they make 
hard wax; rice , rice-wine ; and fome fugar-canes, of 
which they w'ould have plenty, but that the elephants 
eat them. It may be obferved, that under the name 
of rubies, ' the Peguers comprife topazes, fapphires, 
amethyfts, and other ftones; which they diftinguifli by 
faying the blue, the violet, and the yellow rubies. The 
true ruby is red, tranfparent, or fparkling, inclining 
near the furface to the violet of the amethyft. Cotton 
cloths from Bengal and Coromandel, with fome ftriped 
filks, are beft for the Pegu market, and filver of any 
fort will go off there: for the king, in return for his 
eight and a half per cent, duty on it, allows the mer¬ 
chant to melt it down, and put what,copper alloy 
they pleafe in it. They wear none of the European, 
commodities in Pegu but hats and ribbons. The gen¬ 
try will give extravagant prices for fine beaver hats, 
which they wear without any cocks. They are no lefs 
fond of ribbons flowered with gold and filver, which 
they wear round their hats. 

As to the religion of the Peguers, it is the fame at 
bottom with that which prevails over the reft of India 
and Tibet; only varies in drefs fomewhat in different 
countries, according to the humour or intereft of the 
priefts. They hold the exiftence of one fupreme God, 
of whom they make no image; but they have many 
inferior created gods, whofe images are let up in the 
temples for the laity to worfliip. Not content with 
thefe, we are told they woilhip the devil alfo. Many 
are feen to run about the ftreets every morning, with 
rice in one hand and a torch in the other, crying 
aloud, that they are going to give the devil his break- 
faft, that he may not hurt them all the day. Befides 
the Manichean doftrine of two principles, one the au¬ 
thor of good and the other of evil, from whence their 
worfhipping the devil has its rife, they believe an eter* 
nal fucceffion of worlds without creation. The Peguers 
hold the doftrine of the Metempfychofis, or tranfmi- 
gration of the human foul, which, after paffing through 
the bodies of various animals, fhall attain to the per¬ 
fection and felicity of their gods; which in effeft is 
no other than a ftate of annihilation. They have a 
ftrong opinion of the fanftity of apes and crocodiles, 
infomuch that they believe the perfons to be perfectly 
happy who are devoured by them. Their temples are 
of a conic form, and feme of them a quarter of a mile 
round. They obferve a great many feftivals, fome of 
which are called Japan. The images of their inferior 
gods are in a fitting pofture, with their legs acrofs,and 
toes of equal length ; their arms and hands very fmall 
in proportion to their bodies, their faces longer than 
human; their ears long, and the lappets very thick. 

The congregation bow to them when they come in and 
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Peguntiutn when they go out ; and that is all the worftiip which judgment; for which they were ejefted from their 

II they pay to them. The priefts of Pegu, called tala- congregation. Upon this, a new meeting was opened 

Peirce. p oinft are a fort of a mendicant friars. They obferve ce- for them at Exeter, of which Mr Peirce continued mi- 

' w v ' libacy ; and eat but once a-day ; living in the woods, nifter till his death, in 1726. He was a man of the 

in a fort of nefts or cages built on the tops of trees for drifted virtue, exemplary piety, and great learning, 

fear of the tygers. They preach frequently, lead very He wrote, 1. JExercitatio phtofopbica de Homeemeria 

innocent lives, and are very holjpitable and humane. Jlns.xagorea. 2. Thirteen pieces on the Controvcrfy 
The king of Pegu’s revenues arife chiefly from the between the Church of England and the Diffeuters. 

rent of lands, of which he is the foie proprietor. An- 3. Ten pieces on the Controverfy about the Ejectment 

other branch of it are the duties paid for the commo- at Exeter. 4. Six pieces on the Doftrine of the Tri¬ 
dities imported or exported. In a word, he is judged nity. 5. A paraphrafe and Notes on the Epiftles of 

the richeft monarch in the world, next to the emperor St Paul to the ColoHians, Philippians, and Hebrews. 


of China. 

PEGUNTIUM (anc. geog.), Ptolemy; Piguntia, 
(Pliny) ; a town or citadel of Dalmatia, on the Adria¬ 
tic, oppofiteto the ifland Brattia, fcarce five miles off, 
and 40 miles to the eafl ol Salonas. According to Fortis, 
a mountain, a large hollow, and fubmarine iprings are 
Travels f een here. “ This hollow (fays he) feems to have been 
into Dal- excavated by fome ancient river. The fprings which 
niati*. bubble up from un J er the fea are fo confiderable, that 
they might pafs for the riling again of a river lunk un¬ 
der ground. Vrullia has the lame derivation of the 
word Vril , which in Sclavonian fignifies a fountain ; 
and this etymology, rendering the name of Vrullia the 
Berullta of Porphyrogenitus analagous to that of Pe- 
guntium, fince n»yv and Vril arefynonymous, induces 
me to believe, that the caftle named Peguntium by an¬ 
cient geographers was fituated in this place, and not 
at the mouth of the Cettina. No remarkable veftiges 
of antiquity now exift on the fpot; yet it is evident, by 
the quantity of fragments of vafes, tiles, and fepulchral 
infcriptions now and then dug up, that this trad: of 
coaft was well inhabited in the Roman times. The prin¬ 
cipal caufe why the tracts of ancient habitations can¬ 
not be dileovered about Vrullia, is the fteepnefs of the 
hill above it, and the quantity of Hones brought down 
from thence by the waters. The mouth of the hollow 
of Vrullia is dreaded by feamen, on account of the 
fad den impetuous gulls of wind that blow from thence, 
and in a moment raife a kind of hurricane in the chan¬ 
nel between the Primorie and the ifland of Brazza, to 
the great danger of barks furprifed by it.” 

PEIGNE FORT ET DURE, (Lat . plena forth etdura), 
fignifies a fpecial punilhent in Aided on thole who, be¬ 
ing arraigned of felony, refufe to put themfelves on the 
ordinary trial, but llubbornly flail d mute ; it is vul¬ 
garly called prejjtng to death. See Arraignment. 

PEIRCE (James), an eminent diflenting minifter, 
was born at Wapping, in London, in the year 1674, 
and was educated at Utrecht and Leyden ; after which 
he fpent fome time at Oxford, in order to enjoy the 
benefit of frequenting the Bodleian library. He then 
for two years preached the Sunday-evening’s ledure at 
the meeting-houfe in Miies-Lane, London, and then 
fettled at Cambridge. In 1713 he was removed to a 
congregation at Exeter, where he continued till the 
year 1718: when the Calvinifts among the diifenters 
’ propofing a fubfcription to articles of faith to be figrt- 
ed by all the diflenting minifters in the kingdom, fe- 
veral articles were propofed to him and Mr John Hal- 
let, another diflenting minilfer at Exeter, in order to 
their fubfcribing them ; they both refufed, imagining 
this proceeding of their diflenting brethren to be an 
unworthy impofition on religious liberty and private 


6. An Eflay in favour of giving the EuchariA to Chil¬ 
dren. 7. Fourteen Sermons. 

PEIRESC (Nicolas Claude Fabri), born in 1580, 
was defcended from an ancient and noble family, Rated 
originally at Pifa in Italy. At ten years of age, he 
was fent to Avignon, where he fpent five years in the 
Jefuits college, in the ftudy of what in Scotland and 
on the Continent is called humanity. From Avignon 
he was, in 1595, removed to Aix, and entered upon 
the ftudy of phiiofophy. In tfie interim, he attended 
the proper matters for dancing, riding, and handling 
arms; in all which, though he performed the leflons 
regularly, it was with reluftance : ‘or this being done 
only to pleafe an uncle whofe heir he was to be,, 
he never praftifed by himfelf, efteeming all the time 
loft that was not fpent in the purfuits of literature. 
During this period his father being prefented with a. 
medal of the emperor Arcadius, which was found at 
Belgenfer, Peirefc begged the favour of it; and, charm¬ 
ed with deciphering the char afters in the exergue, aud- 
reading the emperor’s name, he carried the medal with, 
a tranlportof joy to his uncle ; who for his encourage¬ 
ment gave him two more, together with fome books 
upon thefubjeft. This is the epoch of his application, 
to antiquities, for which he became afterwards fo fa¬ 
mous. In 1596, he was fent to finilh his courfe of 
phiiofophy under the Jefuits at Topm n, where he 
turned his attention particu.arly to cofmography, as 
beingneceflary to the underftanding of hiftory,abating, 
however, nothing of his application to antiquity, in 
which he was much affifted by Petrus Rogerus, one of 
the profeflors, and a ikilful medalift : nor did he omit 
the ftudy of humanity in general, wherein he was the 
matter and inftruftor of a brother who was with him. 
But to do all this he was obliged to fit up late at nights;, 
and fo much labour and attention, as he was naturally 
of a tender conftitution, increafed the weaknefs of his. 
ftomach formerly contrafted, and for which he had 
ufed a kind of digeftive powder.. Being recalled by 
his uncle in 1597, he returned, to Aix, and entered, 
there upon the ftudy of the law; which he profccuted,. 
however, fo as to find leifure to vilit and convene ti e- 
quently with Peter A. R. Bagarr, a moft Ikilful anti¬ 
quary, who was afterwards made matter of the jewels 
to Henry IV. 

The following year he went again to Avignon, to 
carry on his courfe of law under one Peter David ; 
who, being well (killed likewife in antiquities, was, 
pleafed to fee Peirefc join this ftudy to that of the law. 
But Ghibertus of Naples, auditor to Cardinal Aqua- 
viva, fed his curiofity the moft, in fhowing him foipe 
rarities, fuch as he had never feen before. Ghibertus, 
alfo lent him Goltrhis’s Treatifet upon. Coins, and. ad-. 
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vifed him to go into Italy, efpecially to Rome, where 
he would meet with curi fities to fatisfy his moft ar¬ 
dent withes. Accordingly, his uncle having procured 
a proper governor, he and his brother fet out upon that 
tour Sept. 1599 ; and palling through Florence, Bo- 
nonia, and Ferrara, when he had ftayed a few days at 
Venice, he fixed his refidence at Padua, in order to 
complete his courfe of law. But once a quarter, go¬ 
ing to Venice to get cafh for bills of exchange, he 
took thefe opportunities of introducing himfelf t" the 
moft diftinguilhed literati there ; and was particularly 
careffed by F. Contarin, procurator of St Mark, who 
was poffefted of a curious cabinet of medals; and other 
antiquities, without knowing the value of them. This 
was fully fhown to him by Pereifc, who likewife ex¬ 
plained the Greek infcriptions upon his medals, and 
the monumental Hones. After a year’s flay at Padua, 
he fet out for Rome, and arrived there 061 . 1600, in 
order to be in time for feeing the Jubilee : to celebrate 
which, the Porta San6ta would be opened in the begin¬ 
ning of the next year. He palled fix mpnths in this 
city, viewing the numberlefs curiofities there, and 
in cultivating the friendftiip of Galileo, by whom he 
was much beloved. This friendfhip led him to carry 
his refearches into allronomy and natural philofophy ; 
and he was prefentwhen Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 
out of a parcel of eggs upon which a hen was fitting, 
took one every day, to obferve the gradual formation 
of the chick from firft to laft. From this time it was 
generally acknowledged, that he had taken the helm 
of learning into his hand, and began to guide the 
commonwealth of letters. 

Having now fpent almoft three years in Italy, he be¬ 
gan to prepare for his departure; and in the end of 
1602, having packed up all the rarities, gems, &c. 
.which he had procured, and put them into the road 
to Marfeilles, he left Padua, and, eroding the Alps 
to Geneva, went to Lyons ; where receiving money, 
he made a handfome prefent to his governor, who took 
the route of Paris. From Lyons he went to Mont¬ 
pellier, to improve himfelf in the law under Julius Pa- 
rius. From Montpellier he difpatclied more rarities to 
his pncle, who, fending for him home, he arrived at Aix 
in November; but, bringing Parius along with him, 
he obtained leave to return to Montpellier in a few 
days. He waited upon Parius back again, under whom 
he' continued purfuing his law (ludies till the end of 
4603, when he returned to Aix, at the earneft requeft 
of his uncle, who, having refigned to him his fenato- 
rial dignity, had ever fince th_£_ beginning of the year 
laboured to get the king’s patent. The degree of 
doftor of law was a neceftary qualification for that dig¬ 
nity. Peirefc, therefore, having kept the ufual exer- 
cife, took that degree Jan. 18. 1604, when the afore- 
faid patent was given in to the fenate, and ordered to be 
recorded : yet Peirefc procured leave not td.be prefently 
entered into the lift of fenators. The bent of his in¬ 
clination was not fo much to bufinefs as to advance arts 
•and fcicnces, and to affift all the promoters of learning. 
For this purpofe, he refolved to lead a fingle life; fo 
that when his father had concluded a match for him 
with a refpectable lady, he begged to be excufed. 

In 1605, he accompanied G. Varius, firft prefident 
of the fenate at Aix, who was very fond of him, to Pa- 
vis; whence, having vifited every thing curious, he 


crofted the water, in company with the king’s ambaf- 
fador, 1606, to England. Here he was very graci- 
oufly received by king James I. ; and having feen Ox¬ 
ford, and vifited Cambden, Sir Robert Cotton, . Sir 
Henry Saviile, and other learned men, he paffed over 
to Holland ; and after vifiting the feveral towns and 
univerfities, with the literati in each, he went through 
Antwerp to Bruffels, and thence back to Paris, to fee 
the ceremony of the Dauphin’s baptifm ; which being 
folemnized Aug. 24. he returned home in Septem¬ 
ber 1606, being expeihed for the ordering of the fa¬ 
mily affairs. 

Prefently after this, he purchafed the barony of 
Rians; and at the folicitation of his uncle, having ap¬ 
proved himfelf before that affembly, he was received 
a fenator on the 1 ft of July 1607. Jan. 1608 he loft 
his uncle; and the following year, falling himfelf in¬ 
to a dangerous fever, recovered by eating mufk-melons 
before fupper, for which he had conceived a longing. 
He was ordered by his phyfician to eat them before 
his meals without bread, and to drink a glafs of pure 
wine upon them. He continued this method all his 
life afterwards ; and grew fo fond of them, that, though' 
he could abftain from any other meat as he lifted, yet 
towards them he profeffed he was unable to matter 
himfelf. He frequently experienced, that in the mulk- 
melon feafon he was never troubled with the gravel. 
In 1618, having procured a faithful copy of “ the 
Afts of the Monaftery of Maren in Switzerland,” he 
publiftied a fecOnd edition of that work. As it was 
written in defence of the royal line of France againft 
Theodoric Piefpordius, who had attempted to prove 
the title of the Auftrian family to the French crown 
by right of fucceffion, he was, upon this publication,’ 
nominated the fame year, by Louis XIII. abbot of 
Sanfta Maria Aquiftrienfis. He ftayed in France till 
1623 ; when, upon a meffage from his father, now 
grown old and fickly, he left Paris, where he had fpent 
leven years and fome months. He arrived at Aix 
in October; and not long after prefen ted to the 
court a patent from the king, permitting him to con¬ 
tinue in the function of his ancient dignity, and to 
exercife the office of a fecular or lay perfon, notwith- 
ftanding that, being an abbot, he had affumed the cha¬ 
racter of a churchman. To this the court of parlia¬ 
ment not affenting, decreed unanimoufly, that, being 
already admitted into the firft rank, he fhould abide 
perpetually therein ; not returning, as the cuftom of 
the court was, to the inferior auditory, wherein trials 
are ufually had of criminal cafes. In 1625, he buried 
his father, who had been long afflifted with the gout. 
In 1627, he prevailed with the archbiffiop of Aix to 
eftablilh a poll thence to Lyons, and fo to Paris and 
all Europe; by which the correspondence conftantly 
held with the literati everywhere was much facilitated. 
In 1629, he began to be much tormented with the 
ftranguary and hsemorrhoides; and in 1631, having 
completed the marriage of his nephew Claudius with 
Margaret Alrefia, a noblewoman of the county of 
Avignon, he bellowed upon him the barony of Rianty, 
together with a grant of his fenatorial dignity, only 
referving the fundion to himfelf for three years. But 
the parliament not waiting his furrendry of it, he re- 
fented that affront fo heinoufly, that he procured, in 
1635, letters patent from the king to be reftored, and 
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to exercife the office for five years longer, which hap¬ 
pened to be till his death; for being feized, June 1637, 
with a fever that brought on a ftoppage of urine, this 
put an end to his life on the 24th of that month, in 
his 57th year. 

The character of Peirefc may be fummed up in a 
few words. His perfon was of a middle fize, and of a 
thin habit: his forehead large, and his eyes grey; a 
little hawk-nofed; his cheeks tempered with red ; the 
hair of his head yellow, as alfo his beard, which he 
ufed to wear long; his whole countenance bearing the 
marks of uncommon and rare courtefy and affability. 
In his diet he affefted cleanlinefs, and in all things 
about him ; but nothing fuperfluous or coftly. His 
clothes were fuitable to his dignity; yet he never wore 
filk. In like manner, the reft of his houfe was adorn¬ 
ed according to his condition, and very well furnifhed; 
but he negledled his own chamber. Inftead of tapeftry, 
there hung the piflures of his chief friends and of fa¬ 
mous men, befides innumerable bundles of commenta¬ 
ries, tranfcripts, notes, collections from books, epiftles, 
and fuch like papers, His bed was exceeding plain, 
and his table continually loaded and covered with pa¬ 
pers, books, letters, and other things; as alfo all the 
feats round about, and the greateft part of the floor. 
Thefe were fo many evidences of the turn of his mind; 
in refpeCt to which, the writer of his euloge compares 
him to the Roman Atticus; and Bayle, confidering his 
univerfalcorrefpondence and general affiftance to all the 
literati in Europe, dallied it out luckily enough, when 
he called him “ the attorney-general of the literary re¬ 
public.” The works which he publifhed are, “ Hifto- 
ria provincix Gallix Narbonenfis “ Nobilium ejuf- 
dem provincix familiarum Origines, et feparatim Fa- 
bricix“ Commentarii rerum omnium memoria dig- 
narum fua xtate geftarum “ Liber de ludicris na- 
turx operibus;” “ Mathematica & aftronomica varia;” 
“ Obfervationes mathematicx“ Epiftolx ad S. P. 
Urbanum VIII. cardinales Barberinos, &c.“ Au- 
thores antiqui Grxci et Latini de ponderibus et men- 
furis;” “ Elogia et epitaphia‘‘ Infcriptiones an- 
tiqux et novx“ Genealogia domus Auftriacx 
“ Catalogus librorum biblioth. reg.;” “ Poemata va¬ 
ria;” “ Nummi Gallici, Saxonici, Britannici, &c.;” 
“ Lingux orientales, Hebrxa, Samaritana, Arabica, 
Egyptiaca, et Indices librorum harum linguar.um 
“ Obfervationes in varios auCtores.” It is remarkable, 
that though Peirefc bought more books than any man 
of his time, yet his collection left was not large. The 
reafon was, that, as faft as he purchafed, he kept con¬ 
tinually making prefents of them to fuch learned men 
as he knew they would be ufeful to. 

PEKIN, the capital city of the empire of China, in, 
Afia, where the emperor generally refides. It is fitu- 
ated in a very fertile plain, 20 leagues diftant from the 
great wall. This name, which fignifies the northern 
court, is given to it, to diftinguilh it from another-eon- 
fiderable city called Nanking , or the fouthern court. 
The emperor formerly refided in the latter; but the 
Tartars, a reftlefs and warlike people, obliged this 
prince to remove his court to the northern provinces, 
that he might more effectually repel the incurfions of 
thofe barbarians, by oppofing to them a numerous 
militia which he generally keeps around his per.on. It 
is an exaCt fquare, and divided into two parts; namely, 
that which coutaias the emperor’s palace, which is in 


China, 


the new city, or, as it is called, the Tartar’s city, be- Pekin. 
caufe it is inhabited by Tartars ever fince they conquer- " " 
ed this empire; the other, called the Old City, is inhabi¬ 
ted by the Chinefe. The circuit of both thefe together 
is 52 Chinefe lys, each of which contains 240 geometri¬ 
cal paces ; being, without the fuburbs, full fix leagues- 
in circumference, according to the moll accurate mea- 
furement made by order of the emperor. 

Thofe who have paid attention to the population 
of this place, reckon the number of inhabitants at 
2,000,000, though there are others that double that 
number. 

Grofier tells us, “ that the height and enormous Grefier*-# 
thicknefs of the walls of the Tartar city excite adrni- Cefcrip- 
ration; twelve horfemen might eafily ride abreaft up- t ' on °I 
on them; they have fpacious towers raifed at intervals, 1 
a bow-fhot diftant from one another, and large enough 
to contain bodies of referve in cafe of neceffity. The 
city has nine gates, which are lofty and well arched. 

Over them are large pavilion roofed towers divided in¬ 
to nine ftories, each having feveral apertures or port¬ 
holes : the lower flory forms a large hall for the ufe of 
the foldiers and officers who quit guard, and thofe ap¬ 
pointed to relieve them. Before each gate a fpace is 
left of more than 360 feet: this is a kind of place of 
arms, inclofed by a femicircular wall equal in height 
and thicknefs to that furrounding the city. The 
great road, which ends here, is commanded by a pa¬ 
vilion-roofed tower like the firft, in fuch manner, that, 
as the cannon of the former can batter the honfes of 
the city, thofe of the latter can fweep the adjacent 
country. The ftreets of Pekin are ftraight, about 
120 feet wide, a full league in length, and bordered 
with (hops. It is aftoniftung to fee the immenfe con- 
courfe of people that continually fills them, and the 
confufion caufed by the prodigious number of horfes, 
camels, mules, and carriages, which crofs or meet 
each other. Befides this inconvenience, one is every 
now and then flopped by crowds, who Hand liftening 
to fortune-tellers, jugglers, ballad-fingers, and a thou- 
fand other mountebanks and buffoons, who read and 
relate ftories calculated to promote mirth and laugh¬ 
ter, or diftribute medicines, the wonderful effects oil 
which they explain with all the eloquence peculiar to, 
them. 

“ People of diftindfion oblige all their dependents 
to follow them. A mandarin of the firft rank is al¬ 
ways accompanied in his walks by his whole tribunal; 
and, to augment his equipage, each of the inferior 
mandarins in his fuit js generally attended by feveral 
domeftics. The nobility of the court, and princes of 
the blood, never appear in public without being fur- 
rounded by a large body of cavalry; and, as their 
prefence is required in the palace every day, their train 
alone would be fufficient to create confufiost in the 
city. It is very lingular, that at all this prodigious 
concourfh no women are ever feen; hence we may 
judge how great the population of Chiua mult be, 
fihee the number of females in. this country, as well as 
everywhere elfe, is fuperior to that of the other fex. 

“ As there is a continual influx of the riches and 
merchandize of the whole empire into th ; s. city, the 
number of ftrangers, that refort hither, is immenfe. 

They are carried in chairs, or ride on horfeback ; the 
latter is more common: but they are always attended 
by a guide acquainted with, the ftreets, and who, 

knows. 
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knows the houfes of the nobility and principal people ance in the day-time, or walk abroad during the night; Pekin, 

of the city. They are alfo provided with a book, con- they muft alfo take care that the ftreets are kept clean '- — 

taining an account of the different quarters, fquares, and fwept every day; that they are watered morning 
remarkable places, and of the refidence of thofe in and evening in time of dry weather; and that every 
public offices. In fummer there are to be feen fmall nuifance is removed. They have orders alfo to a (lift 
temporary fhops, where people are ferved with water in this labour themfelves; and to clear the kennels, 
cooled by means of ice; and one finds everywhere that the water may have a free courfe.” 
eating-houfes, with refrefhments of tea and fruits. The walls of the emperor’s palace, including that 
Each kind of provifion has a certain day and place and the gardens, are about two miles in length, 
appointed for its being expofed to fale. “Although (fays Grofier) the Chinefe architedlure 

“ The governor of Pekin, who is a Mantchew Tar- has no refemblance to that of Europe, the imperial 

tar, is ftyled Governor of die Nine Gates. His jurif- palace of Pekin does not fail to ftrike beholders by its 

diction extends not only over the foldiers, but alfo extent, grandeur, and the regular difpofition of its 
over the people in every thing that concerns the police, apartments, and by the fingular ftrutf tire ..fits pavilion- 
No police can be more a dive ; and it is furprifing to roofs, ornamented at each corner with a carved plat- 
fee among an infinite number of Tartars and Chinefe band, the lower extremity cf which is turned upwards, 

mixed together, the greateft tranquillity prevail. It Thefe roofs are covered with vai nifhed tiles of fo beau- 

is rare, in a number of years, to hear cf houfes being tiful a yellow colour, that, at a diftance, they make as 
robbed, or people affaffinated. All the principal ftreets fplendid an appearance as if they were gilded. Below 
have guard-rooms, and foldiers patrol nig'ht and day, the upper roof there is another of equal brilliancy, 
each having a faore hanging from his girdle, and a which hangs floping from the wall, fupported by a 
whip in his hand, to corred, without diflindion, thofe great number of beams, daubed over with green var- 
who excite quarrels or caufe diforder. The ianes are nifh, and interfperfed with gilt figures. This fecond 
guarded in the lame mannqr; and have latticed gates, roof, with the projedion of the firft', forms a kind of 
which do not prevent thofe from being feen who walk crown to the whole edifice. The-palace is a fmall 
in them: they are always kept fhut during the night, difiance from the fouth gate of the Tartar city. The 
and feldom opened even to thofe who are known; if entrance to it is through a fpacious court, to which 
they are, the perfon to whom this indulgence is granted there is a defcent by a marble flaircafe, ornamented 
muft carry a lanthorn, and give a fufficient reafon for with two large capper lions, and a baluftrade of white 
his going out. In the evening, as, fjoon as the foldiers marble. This baluftrade runs in the form of a horfe- 
are warned to theft quarters by beat of drum, two lfioe, along the bahks of a rivulet, that winds acrofk 
centinels go and come from one guard-room to ano- tire palace with a Terpentine courfe, the bridges' over 
ther, making a continual noife with a kind of caftanet, which are of marble. At the-bottom of this firft 
to fhcw that they are not afleep. They permit no court arifes a fa$ade with three doors: that in the 
one to walk abroad in the night-time. They even, middle is for the emperor only; the mandarins and- 
examine thofe whom the emperor difpatches on bufi- nobles pafs through thofe on each fide. Thefe doors 
nefs; and if their reply gives the lead caufe of fufpi- conduit to a fecond court, which is the l&rgeft of the 
cion, they have a right to convey them to the guard- palace: it is about 300 feet in length, and 50 in 
room. The foldiers in each of the guard rooms are breadth. An immenfe gallery runs round it, in which 
obliged to anfwer every time the centinels on duty are magazines, containing rich effects, which belong 
call out. to the emperor as his private property ; for the public 

“ It is by thefe wife regulations, obferved, with the treafure is entrufted to a fovereign tribunal called Hou- 
greateft ft riel nefs, that peace, filence, and fafety reign pou . The firft of thefe magazines is filled with plate' 
throughout the whole city. The governor is alfo and veffels of different metals; the fecond contains the 
obliged to go the round; and the officers ftationed on fineft kinds of furs ; the third, drelfes lined with fable,' 
tbe walls, and in the towers over the gates, (in which ermine, minever, and foxes’ (kins, which the emperor 
are kept large kettle-drums that are beat every time fometimes gives in prefents to his officers; the fourth 
the guard is relieved), are continually difpatching fub- is the depofitory of jewels, pieces of curious marble,’ 
alterns to examine the quarters belonging to the gates and pearls fifhed up in Tartary ; the fifth, confiding' 
where they are polled. The leaft neglect is punifhed of two (lories, is full of wardrobes and trunks, which 
next morning, and the officer who was on guard is contain the filk (luffs ufed by the emperor and his fa- 
cafhiered. This police, which prevents nocturnal af- mily ; the reft are filled with bows, arrows, and other' 
femblies, would appear no doubt extraordinary in Eu- pieces of armour taken from the enemy or prefented by 
rope, and in all probability would not be much reliftied different princes. 

by young men of fortune and ladies of quality. “The royal hall, called Tni-hotien, or the Hall of 
But the Chinefe think juftly: they confider it to be tbe Grand Union, is in this fecond court. It is built, 
the duty of the magiftrates of a city to prefer good upon a terrace about 18 feet in height, incrufted with 
order and public tranquillity to vain amufements, which white marble, and ornamented with baluftrades of ex- 
generally occalion many attempts againft the lives and cellent workmanlhip. Before this hall all the manda- 
property of the citizens. It is true, the fupport of rins range themfelves, when they go, on certain days, 
this police coils the emperor a great deal; for part of to renew their homage, and perform thofe ceremonies 
the foldiers we ftave mentioned are maintained for this, that are. appointed by tire laws of the empire. This 
purpofe only. They are all infantry, and their pay is hall is almoft fquare, and about 130 feet in length, 
generally very high. Their employment confifts not The ceiling is carved, varnifhed green, and loaded- 
only in watching for thofe who may occafiqn difturb- with gilt dragons. The pillars which fupport the 

roof 

j 
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i’cfein. roof within are fix feet in circumference towards the 
v ' bafe, and are coated with a kind of maftich varnifh^d 
red : the floor is partly covered with coarle carpets, 
after the Turkiili manner; but the walls have no kind 
of ornament, neither tapeftry, luftres, nor paintings. 

“ The throne, which is in the middle of the hall, 
confifts of a pretty high alcove, exceedingly neat. It 
has no infcription but the character chlng, which the 
authors of this relation have interpreted by the word 
holy: but it has not always this fignification; for'it 
anfwers better fometimes to the Latin word eximiut, 
or the Englilh w ords excellent, perjeft, mojl wife. Upon 
the platform oppofite to this hall Hand large vefTels of 
bronze, in which incenfe is burnt when any ceremony 
is performing. There are alfo chandeliers lhaped like 
birds and painted different colours, as well as the wax- 
candles that are lighted up in them. This platform 
L extended towards the north, and has on it two 
leffer halls ; one of them is a rotunda that glitters with 
varnilh, and is lighted by a number of windows. It 
is here that the emperor changes his drefs before or 
after any ceremony. The other is a faloon, the door 
of which opens to the north: through this door the 
emperor mud pafs, when he goes from his apartment 
to receive on his throne the homage of the nobility; 
he is then carried in a chair, by officers drelfed in long 
red robes bordered with filk, and caps ornamented 
with plumes of feathers. It would be difficult to give 
an ex ad defeription of the interior apartments which 
properly form the palace of the emperor, and are fet 
apart for the ufe of his family. Few are permitted to 
enter them but women and eunuchs.” 

The temples and the towers of this city are fo nu¬ 
merous, that it is difficult to countthem. Provifions 
of all kinds are exceeding plentiful, they being, as 
well as the merchandifes, brought from other parts by 
means of canals cut from the rivers, and always crowded 
with veffelsof different ftzes, as well as from the adja¬ 
cent country. An earthquake which happened here 
in 1731 buried above 100,000 perfons in the ruins of 
the houfes which were thrown down. E. Long. 116. 
41. N. Lat. 39. 54. 

We have already, under the article Observatory, 
mentioned the famous obfervatory in this city, of which 
we (hall give this further account from the Univerfal 
Mod, Un. Hiftory. “ The Chinefe had thought nothing in 
Hift. v.vii. the univerfe could equal in magnificence this famous 
place; and one of the moft celebrated mathematicians 
of the royal academy of Paris hath made no fcruple to 
reprefent it as one of the greateft prodigies of art and 
ingenuity, of beauty and magnificence ; and yet, when 
this celebrated ftrudture came to be viewed by more 
proper and unbiaffed judges, it appears to have been 
of little worth as to its ancient machines, and lefs as 
to its fituation 5 and that all that is now valuable in it 
is owing to the improvements made by Father Verbieft 
Vol. XIV. 


a Flemifh Jefuit, who caufed a new fet of inflruments lV'n 
to be made, with extraordinary care, ne.Ui.ef?, and II. 
precifion. f ebg'aj, 

“ This fabric (lands in a court of a moderate extent, 
and is built in the form of a fquare tower, contiguous 
to the city wall on the infido, and raifed but ten or 
twelve feet above its bulwark. The afeent up to the 
top is by a very narrow ftaircafe ; and on the platform 
above were placed all the old inflruments, which,though 
but few, took up the whole room, till Father Verbiefl 
introduced his new apparatus, which he difpofed in a 
more convenient order. Thefe are large, well caff, 
and embellifhed ; and were the r.eatnefs of the divifions 
anfwerable to the work, and the telefcopes faftened to 
them according to the new method, they would be 
equal to thofe of Europe; but the Chinefe artificers 
were, it feems, either too negligent, or incapable of 
following his diredfons. As to the old inflruments, 
they were, by order of the emperor Kang-hi, fetafide 
as ufelefs, and laid in the hall near the tower, where 
they may be feen through a crofs-barred window, all 
covered with ruff, and buried in oblivion. 

“ In this famed obfervatory there are five mathemati¬ 
cians employed night and day, each in a proper apart¬ 
ment on the top of the tower, to obferve all that paffes 
over their heads: one of them is gazing towards the 
zenith, and the other towards the four points of the 
compafs, that nothing may efcape their notice. Their 
obfervations extend not only to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, but to fires, meteors, winds, rain, 
thunder, hail, ftorms, and other phenomena of the 
atmofphere; and thefe are carefully entered in their 
journals, and an account of them is brought every 
morning Jo the furveyor of the mathematics, and re- 
giftered in his office.” 

PELAGIANS, a Chrlftian fe<£t who appeared 
about the fifth or end of the fourth century. They 
maintained the following dodtrines. r. That Adam was 
by nature mortal, and, whether he had finned or not, 
would certainly have died. 2. That the confequences 
of Adam’s fin were confined to his own perfon. 3. That 
new-born infants are in the fame fituation with A dam 
before the fall. 4, That the law qualified men for the 
kingdom of heaven, and was founded upon equal 
promifes wjth the gofpel. 5. That the general refur- 
redtion of the dead does not follow in virtue of our 
Saviour’s refurredtion. 6 . That the grace of God is 
given according to our merits. 7. That this grace is 
not granted for the performance of every moral adt; 
the liberty of the will, and information in points of 
duty, being fufficient, &c. The founder of this feft 
was, 

PELAGIUS, a native of Great Britain; but whe¬ 
ther of England, Scotland, or Wales, is as uncertain as 
it is immaterial, (a). He was bora towards the cloie 
of the fourth century, and educated in the monaflery 
N of 


(a) Dr Henry thinks he was born in North Wales; that bis real name was Morgan, of which Pelagius 
is a tranflation: and that he was born on the 13th of November A, D. 354, the fame day with his great an- 
tagonift St Auguftin. The fame learned hiftorian give? us the following account of Pelagius and his great 
coadjutor Celeftius. “ He received a learned education in his own country, mod probably in the great mo- 
naftery of Banchor near Chefler, to the government of which he was advanced A. D. 404. He was long 
efteemed and loved by St Jerome and St Auguftin, who kept up a friendly correfpondence with him by letters 

before 
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PcVrius. of B-ircho-, Jn Wales, of which he became a monk, 
v a Fid afterwards abbot. In the early pari, of his life he 
v ert over to France, and thence to Rome, where he 
had the infolence to promulgate certain opinions fome- 
vhat different from thnfe of the infallible church. His 
moralsbeing irreproachable, he gained many difciples; 
and the dreadful herefy made fo rapid a progrefq that, 
for the falv.iti m of fouls, it became neceffary for the 
pope to exert his power. Pelagius, to avoid the dan¬ 
ger, in the year .,.09 palled over to Sicily, attended 
by his friend and pupil Celeftius. In 4 11 they landed 
in Africa, continued fome time at Hippo, and were 
prefuit at the famous conference between the Catholics 
and Dor.atifts which was held at Carthage in 412. 
From thence they travelled to Egypt; aad from Egypt, 
in 415, to Paleltine, where they were gracioufly recei¬ 
ved by John bifhop of Jerufalem. In the fame year 
Pelagius was cited to appear before a council of feven- 
tesn bifhcps, held at Diofpolis. They were fatisfied 
with his creed, and abfolved him of herefy. The 
African bifhops, however, being difpleafed with thdir 
proceedings, appealed to the R man pontiff; he firft 
approved, and afterwards condemned, the opinions cf 
Pelagius, who with his pupil Celellius, was publicly 
excommunicated; and-all the bifhops who refufed to 
fubfcribe the condemnation of the Pelagian herefy were 
immediately deprived. What became of him after this 
period is entirely unknown ; but itfeems very probable 
that he retired to Banchor, and died abbot of that 
rnonaftery. He wrote, 1. Expofi t'umem in epifl. Paulinas, 
lib. xiv. 2. Epijlola ad Dsmetriadem de virgmilate. 


3. Explunotloms fymbolt ad Da/aafunt, 4, Epjfitl* ad Pdagof*, 

viduam dus 5. De dibero *arbitrio. Thefe and many -*— 

ether fragments arefcattered among the work* of St 
Jerome. They are alfo collected by Garnerius, and 
publifhed in Append, op. Mercatoris, p. 373. Cave. 

FELAGOSA.an ifland in the Adriatic, which, to¬ 
gether with feveral rocks that appear above water 
near it, are the remains of an ancient volcano.”** I 
will not allure you (lays Fortis) that it was thrown 
up out of the lea like feveral other ifl ends in ** 

Archipelago, though there is feme ground to fufpedl raatia> " 
this to have been the cafe , becaufe we find no precife 
mention of it in the moft: ancient geographers. It 
fhould feem that it ought »• t to be confuted with the 
Diomedee, from which it is 30 miles diftant; yet it 
is not iropoffible that they have reckoned it among 
them. The lava which forms, the fubftance of this 
ifland, is perfeftly like the ordinary lava of Vesuvius, 
as far as 1 could difeover i.i palling ne.tr it. If a na- 
turalift fhould land there, and viiit on purpofe the 
bigheft parts of the iflanJ, perhaps we might them 
know whether it has been thrown up by a fubmarine 
volcano, as the ifland near Santerini was in our age ; 
or rf we ought to believe it the t p of fome ancient 
volcanic mountain, of which the roots ar:d fides have 
been covered by the waters, which divided Africa 
from Spain, forming the (traits of Gibraltar; an inva- 
fion that no one can doubt of who has examined 
the bottoms and fhores of our tea. The Liffan filher- 
menfay, that Pelagofa is fubjedt to frequent and vio¬ 
lent earthquakes ; and the afpedt of the ifland proves, 

- at 


before they difesvered the heretical pravity of his opinions; for Pelagius, being a camions and artful man,for 
fome time vented his peculiar notions as the fentiments of others, without dd'cuvering that they were his own. 
At length, however, he threw off the mafk, and openly publifhed and defended his dodirines at Rome about 
the beginning of the fifth century. This involved him in many troubles, and drew upon him the indis-nation 
of his former friends St Jerome and St Auguflin, who wrote againft him with great acr meny. He is ac¬ 
knowledged, even by his adverfaries, to have been a man of good fenfe and great learning, and an acute dif- 
putant, though they load lnm with the moft bitter reproaches for his abufe of thefe taLnts. His perfonal 
blemifhes are painted in very ftrong colours ; and he is reprefented by the'e g ir d fathers, in the heat of their 
zeal, as a very ugly fellow, * broad-fhooldered, thick-necked, fal-h'eaded, lame of a leg, and blind of an eye.’ 
Even the moft northern parts of this ifland (Britain) produced fome men of learning in this period. Celeftius, the 
difciple and friend of Pelagius, was a Scotfman, who made a prodgious noile in the world by his writings and 
deputations about the b ginning of the fifth century. He defended and propagated the peculiar opiri ons of 
his mailer Pelagius with fo much learning, zeal, and fuccefs, that thofe who embraced thefe opinioi s were 
frequently called Celeftians. Btfore he became m quainted with thefe doffrines he wrote feveral books, which 
•were univerfally admired for their orthodoxy, learning, and virtuous tendency. After he had fpent his yot th 
in his own country in a ftudious privacy, he travelled for his further improvement to Rome, where he became 
acquainted with Rufinus and Pelagius, imd was by them infe&cd with their herefi.es. From that time he 
became the moft indefatiga le and undaunted champion of thefe herefies, and thereby brought uponhimfelf 
the indignation of the orthodox fathers of thefe d iys, who gave him many very bad names in their writings. 
St Jerome, whofe commentaries on the Ephefians he had prefumed to criticife, calls him * an ignorant, 
ftupidfool, having his belly (welled and diftended with Scots pottage; a great, corpulent, barking dog, who 
was fitter to kick with heels than to bite with his teeth; a Cerberus, who, with his mailer Pluto ( Pelagius), 
deferved to be knocked on the head, that they might be put to eternal filence.’ Such were the flowers of 
rhetoric which thefe good fathers employed againft the enemies of the orthodox faith ! But candour obliges 
us to obferve, that this was perhaps m re the vice of the age in which they lived than of the men. Both 
Pelag us and Celeftius were very great traveller ; having vifited many different countries of Afiaand Africa, 
as well as Europe, with a view to elude the perfections of their enemies, and to propagate their opinions. 
It is no inconfiderable evidence of their fuperior learning and abilities, that their opinions gained great ground 
in all the provinces both of the eaftern and weftern empire, in fpite of the writings of many learned fathers, 
and the dercees of many councils againft them. ‘ The Pelagian and Celeftian herefy (fays Photius) not only- 
fiouriflied in great vigour in the Weft, but was alfo propagated into the Eaftd 
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T?ef# at firft fight, that it has fufFered many revolutions; defigns againft this city, faying ; Have not the honfes 
H'ah f or ; t ;<■ rugged, ruinous, and fubverted.” been built a Iona’ time? Jerufalem is the pot, and we 

PeUt ^‘‘-, PELAIAH, a Levite (Nehem. viii. 7. x. 10.) are the fl- fli. Thus faith the Lord, Ye have made 
He was one of the principal Levites that returned, great havock in this city, and have filled its ftrects 
from captivity, and was one of thole that figned the with dead bodies. Tilde men are the fiefii, and the 
covenant that Nehemiah renewed with the Lord. city is the pot. Hut as for you, I will nuke you 

PELALIAH, fon of Amazi and father of Jeroham, come forth from the middle of this city, and I will 
of the family of Pafiiur fon of Machiah, of all whom make you perilh by the hand of your enemies.” As 
mention has been made : he was of the race of the he was prophecying in this manner, Pelatiah the fon of 
priefts (Nehem. xi. 12.) Renault died. 

PELASGI. See Pelasgiotis. PELE (Stephanas). There were two towns of this 

PELASGIA (Pliny): the ancient name of Lef- name in Theffaly; the one fubjeft to Eurypylus, the 
ios ; ft called from the Pelafgi, its firft inhabitants other to Achilles; both extinift. Pcleus the gentiiilioi.i 
(Diodorus Siculus.) Alfo the ancient name of Pelo- name (id.) 

ponnefis , from Pclafgius, a native of the country (Nico- PELEG, fon of Eber, was born in the year of the 
laus Damafcenus, Ephoriis). • world 1757. The feripture fays his father gave him 

PELASGICUM (Paufanias, Pliny); the north the name of Peleg, figuifying divifion, becaufe in hi; 
wah of Athens; fo called from the builders, the Pe- time the earth began to be divided (Gen. xi. 16. x. 
lafgi. There Was an execration- pronounced on any 25.); whether it was that Noah had begun to diftri- 
that flvould build houfes under this wall ; becaufe the bute the earth among bis defendants, fome years he- 
Pelafgi, while dwelling there, entered into a confpiracy fore the building of Babel; or that Peleg came into the 
againll the Athenians (Thucydides). world the fame year that Babel was begun, and at the 

PELASGIOTIS, a third part of Theffaly, (Stra- divifionof languages; or that Eber by a fpirit of pro- 
bo) ; fo called from a very ancient people, the Pelaf- phecy gave his fon the name of Peleg fome years before 
gi, called Pelafgiota (Ptolemy; who formerly, to- the tower of Babel was begun, is not abfolutely certain, 
gether with the iEolians, occupied Theffaly, and That which here perplexes the interpreters is, firft, that 
thence that part was called Pelafgicum Argos ; befides Peleg came into the world not above 100 years after the 
many other parts of Greece. The poets extend deluge. But it fhould leem, that the number of men 
the appellation to Greeks in general. Pe'afgue, the was not then fufficient for fuch an undertaking as that 
epithet. Some of the inhabitants of Crete were called of Babel. Secondly, Joktan the brother of Pe'c r 
Pelafgi (Homer) ; who thus alfo calls the neighbour- had already thirteen Tons at the time of this difperfion, 
ing people to the Cilicians in Troas. The Pelafgi which happened after the confufion of Babel fGen. x. 
were the defendants of Peleg, and inhabited Greece 26, 27, 28, See.) Peleg being born in the thirty-fourth 
before the Ionians, the pofterity of Javan, poffefled it, year of Eber (Gen. xi. 16.), it is impoffible his bro- 
hence the Lacedemonians and Jews were related ther Joktan ftiould have fuch a number of children at 
(1 Maccab. xii. 21.) The Pelafgiotis was fituated the birth of Peleg. It feems therefore that he was 
between Pieria and Macedonia to the north and weft, not born at the time of the difperfion. To this may 
Theflaliotis to the fouth, and Magnefia to the eaft, be anfwered, that Mofes has there enumerated the 
(Strabo, Pliny.) names of the thirteen fons of Joktan (in Gen. x. 26.) 

PELATiE, were free born citizens, among the A- by way of anticipation, though they were not bom 
thenians, who by poverty were reduced to the necef- till a good while after the confufion of Babel; but as 
fity offervingfer wages. During their fervitude u.ty they poffeffed a very large country, it was convenient 
had no vote in the management of public affairs, as to take notice of them, and to name them among the 
having no eftate to qualify them ; but this reflection other defendants of Noah, who divided the provinces 
was removed whenever they had releaf d themlelves of the eaft among themflves. However this may 
from their fervile fituation, which they were allowed have been, at the age of thirty years Peleg begat Reu'; 
to do when able to fupport themfelves. While they and he died at the age of 239.' 

continued fervants, they had alfo a right to change PELETHITES. The Pelethites and Cherethites 
their matters. We find them fometimes diftinguilhed were famous under the reign of King David. They 
by the name of Theta. were the moft valiant men in the army of that prince, 

PELATIAH, fon of Hananiah, and father of and had the guard of his-perfon. See Ezekiel xxv. 16. 
Ifhi, of the tribe of Simeon. He fubdued the Ama- Zepbaniahii. 5. 1 Samuel xxx. 14. 2 Samuel xv. 18. 
lekites upon the mountain of Seir {1 Chron. iv. 42.) xx. 7. Patrick's Comm. Pool’s Annot. and Delany’s HU}. 
The time of this a< 5 tion is unknown. of the Life of David. 

Pr.LATiArf, fon of Benaiah, a prince of the people, PELETHRONII, a name or epithet given to the 
Who lived in the time of Zedekiah king of Judah, and Lapithae, either becaufe they inhabited the town of 
oppofed the wholefome advice given by Jeremiah, to Pelethronium at the foot of mount Pelion in Thef- 
fubmit to king Nebuchadnezzar. Ezekiel (xi. 1, 2, 3, filly, or becaufe one of their number bore the name of 
4.) being a captive in Mefcpotamia, had a vifion, in Pelethronius. It is to them, we are told, that man- 
winch he faw five and twenty men at the door of kind are indebted for the invention of the bit with 
temple of Jerufalem, anv.ng which were Jaazaniah which they tamed their hories with fo much dex- 
the fon of Azur, and Pelatiah the fon of Benaiah, terity. 

who were the moft remarkable. Then the Lord faid PELETHRONIUM (Nicander and Scholiaft); 
to him, “ Son of man, thefe are the men that have a town of Theffaly, fituated in a flowery part of mount 
thoughts of iniquity, and who are forming pernicious Pelios; and hence the appellation thror.a, fignifying 

N 2 « flowers.'* 
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IV'eus. “ flowers.” Lucan fays the Centaurs were natives of 
' that place; to whom Virgil affigns mount Othrys. 
Moft: authors, however, afcribe the breaking of horfes 
to the Centaurs. Some make the Lapiths and Cen¬ 
taurs the fame; others a different people; allowed 
however to be both of Tbeffaly. Their ftory is great¬ 
ly involved in fable. SeeLAPiTHUs. 

PELEUS, in fabulous hi ftory, a king of Theffaly, 
fon of iEacus and F.ndeis, the daughter of Chi¬ 
ron. He married Thetis one of the Nereids, and 
was-the only mortal man who .ever married an 
immortal. He was concerned in the murder of his 
brother Phccus, and was therefore obliged to leave his 
father’s dominions. He fled to the court of Eurytus 
the fon t f After, who reigned at Phthia, or according 
to the opinion of Ovid, the truth of which is queftion- 
ed, to Ceyx king of Trachinia. He was purified of 
his murder by Eurytus, with the ufual ceremonies, 
and the king gave him his daughter Antigone in mar¬ 
riage. After this, as Peleus and Eurytus went to 
the chace of the Calydonian boar, the father-in-law 
was accidentally killed by an arrow which his fon-in- 
law had aimed at the bead. This unfortunate acci¬ 
dent obliged him to banifh himfelf from the court of 
Phthia, and he went to Iolchos, where he was alfo 
purified of the murder of Eurytus by Acaftus the 
king of the country. His refidence at Iolchos was 
fhort: Aftydamia the wife,of Acaftus fell in love with 
him; but when fhe found him infenfible to her paf- 
fionate declarations, fhe accufed him of attempts upon 
her virtue. The king herhulband partly believed the 
• accufations of his wife ; but not willing to violate the 
laws of hofpitality, by putting him infiantly to death, 
he ordered his officers to conduft him to mount Pe- 
lion, on pretence of hunting, and there to tie him 
to a tree and to leave him a prey to the wild beads 
of the place. The orders of Acaftus were faithful¬ 
ly' obeyed; but Jupiier knowing the innocence of 
his grandfon Peleus, ordered Vulcan to fet him at 
liberty. Asfoon as he had been delivered from dan¬ 
ger, Peleus affembled his friends in order to punilli the 
ill treatment which he had received from Acaftus. 
He took Iolchos by force, drove the king from his 
poffeffions, and put to death the wicked Aftydamia. 
On the death of Antigone, Peleus made love to The¬ 
tis, of whofe fuperior charms Jupiter himfelf had 
been enamoured. His pretenflons were rejefted ; for 
as he was but a mortal, the goddefs fled from him 
with the utmoft abhorrence, and the more effeftually 
to evade his inquiries, fhe generally affumed the fhape 
of a bird, or a tree, or of a tygrefs. Peleus’s paf- 
fion was famed by refulal; he offered a facrifice to the 
gods; and Proteus informed him, that to obtain Thetis 
he rr uft furprife her while fhe was aileep in her grot¬ 
to, near the fhores of Theffaly. This advice was im¬ 
mediately attended to; and Thetis, unable to efcape 
from the grafp of Peleus, at laft confented to marry 
him. Their nuptials were celebrated with the greateft 
folemnity, all the gods attending and making them 
each the moft valuable prefents. The goddefs ofDif- 
cord was the only one of the deities who was abfent; 
and fhe pu idled this feeming negleft by throwirg an 
apple into (he midft of the affi mbly of the gods, with 
the infrription of Detur pukhrlori. The celebrated 
Achilles was the fiuit of this marriage, wbofe educa¬ 


tion was early entrufted to the Centailr Chiron, and Televr 
afterwards to Phoenix, the fon of Amyntor. Achil- Man*, 
les, it is well known, w r ent to the Trojan war, at ' 
the head of his father’s troops ; and Peleus gloried in 
having a fon who was fuperior to all the Greeks in 
valour and intrepidity. His death, however, was 
the fource of great grief to Peleus; but Thetis, to 
comfort her hufband, promifed him immortality, and 
ordered him to retire into the grottoes of the ifland of 
Leuce, where he fliould fee and cmverfe with the 
manes of his fon. Peleus had a daughter called Polj- 
dora, by Antigone. 

PELEW Islands, a clufter of fmall iflands fitu- 
ated between the latitudes of 5 0 and 7 0 north, and 
the longitudes 134° and i36°eaft. Various conjec¬ 
tures have been formed,refpefting the time of their firil 
difeovery by Europeans. Mr Keate, the editor of the 
only voyage in which we have any account of their 
climate, foil, and produce, together with the manners 
of their inhabitants, thinks they were firft noticed by 
the Spaniards from the Philippines, and by them na¬ 
med Palos from the number of trees growing in them 
refembling the malls of fhips. This conjefture has 
been vehemently eppofed by a critic, who affirms that 
the whole of M Keate’s introduftion is erroneous, 
and that the iflands in quefti<>n were firft dilcovered 
by a French Jefuit named Pere Papin. The Jefuit, he 
imagines, was direfted to them by one of the inhabi¬ 
tants, who .had found his way to the Moluccas, where 
he was baptized. They are faid to have been again 
noticed by P. Centova in 1724, who faw at Agdane, 
the capital of the Merian iflands, lome of the inhabi¬ 
tants ; and from their account gives a defeription not 
very favourable of thefe harmlefs iflanders. CentOva’s 
defeription is to be found in the 15th volume, and the 
relation of the difeovery by P. Pepin in the nth vo¬ 
lume, of LettresEdifiantes ei Curieufes, publifhed at Paris 
1781. 

The Iateft and moft authentic account of them, 
however, is given from the Journals of Captain Wil- 
fon of the Antelope, a packet belonging to the Eaft 
India company, which was wrecked upon one of them > 
in Augufl 1783. This fhip was fitted out in England 
by the court of direftors in theiummer 1782, as was 
then generally underftood, for a fecret expedition. 
Whatever may have been her deftination, as fhe was 
proceeding from Macao in fqually weather, the man 
who, on the night of the 10th of Auguft, had the 
look out, fuddcnly called out Breakers ! But the found 
of the word had fcarce reached the ears of- the officer 
on deck, before the fhip ftruck and ftuck faft; and 
in lefs than an hour bulged and filled with water. 

Having fegured the gunpowder, fmall arms, bread 
and fuch other provifions as were liable to be fpoiled 
by water, Captain Wilfon, after many difficulties, ef¬ 
fected a landing. The crew of the Antelope confided 
of 33 Europeans befide the captain, and 16 Cbinefe; 
and the only poffible means by which they could be 
delivered from -an ifland, which at firft appeared to 
them uninhabited, was by building a fh : p capable of 
tranfporting them to the neareft European fettlement 
in that quarter of the globe. Whilft they were medi¬ 
tating upon this undertaking, the natives appeared on 
the fecond day after their arrival; and their inter- 
nourfe with them was facilitated by means which ap¬ 
pear 
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pear 33 Angular as they were providential. Captain 
Wilfon had a fervai t recommended to him at Macao, 
whofpoke both the Malay and Engliih languages per- 
fe&ly well; and they had not been long at Pelew be¬ 
fore they had the good fortune to meet with a Malay, 
who had been thrown by a temped upon this very fpot 
about a year before, and had made himfelf acquainted 
with the language of the country; fo that by this ex¬ 
traordinary event each party had an interpreter who 
could readily explain their wants and defires, and by 
that means prevent a number of mifconceptions which 
might have arifen from making ufe of figns and gef- 
ture, only. 

The natives are all of a deep copper colour, going 
perfe&ly naked. They are of a middling ftature, very 
ftraight, ir.ufcular, and well formed; but their legs, 
from a little above their ancles to the middle of their 
thighs, are tatooed lb very thick, as to appear dyed of 
a far deeper colour than the reft; of their Ikin. Their 
hair is of a fine black, long, and rolled up behind, in a 
fimple manner, clofe to the back of their heads, which 
appeared both neat and becoming; but few of them 
had beards, it being the general cuftom to pluck them 
out by the roots. 

They began by ftroking the bodies and arms of the 
Englifti, or rather their waiftcoats and coat fleeves, as 
if they doubted whether the garment and the man 
were not of the fame fubftance ; and as the Malay ex¬ 
plained the circumftances to them, our people were 
greatly furprifed at the quicknefs with which they 
feemed to comprehend every information he gave them. 
The next thing they noticed was our people’s white 
hands, and the blue veins of their wrifts ; the former 
of which theyfeemedto confider as artificial, and the 
other as the Englifti manner of tatooing. After being 
fatisfied in this particular, they exprelfed a further wilh 
to fee their bodies; and, among other things, were 
greatly furprifed at finding hair on their breafts, it be¬ 
ing confidered by them as a great mark of indelicacy, 
as it is their cuftom to eradicate it from every part of 
the body in both fexes. 

They afterwards walked about, teftifying great cu- 
riofity at every thing they faw, but at the fame time 
exprefling a fear that they might be thought too in¬ 
truding. As our people were conducing them to the 
tents, one of the natives picked up a bullet, which 
had been cafually dropped on the ground, and imme¬ 
diately exprelfed his furprize, that a fubftance fo fmall 
to the eye fhould be fo very ponderous to the touch; 
and on their entering the tent, a large Newfoundland 
dog, and a fpaniel which had been tied up there to 
prevent their being loft, fet up a moll violent barking, 
and the natives a noife but little lefs loud, which at 
firft it was not eafy to account for. They ran in and 
out of the tent, and feemed to wilh that they might 
be made to bark again. This the Malay foon explain¬ 
ed to be the effedl of their joy and furprife, as thefe 
were the firft large animals they had ever feen, there 
being no quadrupeds of any fpecies on thefe iftands, 
except a very few grey rats in the woods. 

After fome time it was agreed on by Captain Wil¬ 
fon and his people, that fome of the crew (hould be 
fent to the king of the place in order to folicit his 
friendfhip, and intreat his permiflion to build a veffel 
that might carry them back to their own country. 
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This bufinefs was allotted to the captain’s brother; 
and during his abfence, Raa Kook, the king’s brother, 
andfeveral of the natives, remained with our people. 
This amiable chief feemed to place an entire confi¬ 
dence in thofe he was among; he endeavoured to ac¬ 
commodate himfelf to their manners; would fit at 
table as they did, inftead of fquatting on his hams ; and 
inquired particularly into the principles and caufes of 
every thing he obferved about him, lending his perfo- 
nal affiftance in all that was going forward, and even 
defiring the cook to let him aid him in blowing the 
fire. 

In order to conciliate their affedions, Captain Wil¬ 
fon had prefented Arra Kooker, another of the king’s 
brothers, with a pair cf trowfers; but having con¬ 
ceived a great paflion for a white fhirt, one was im¬ 
mediately given to him ; which he had no fooner put 
on, than he began to dance and jump about with fo 
much joy, that every body was diverted by his Angu¬ 
lar geftures, and the contrail which the linen formed 
with his ikin. This prince was about 40, of a fhort 
ftature, but fo plump and fat that he was nearly as 
broad as he was long. He polfeffed an abundant fhare 
of good humour, and a wonderful turn for mimickry ; 
and had befides a countenance fo lively and expreflive, 
that though our people at this time were ftrangers to 
almoft all he laid, yet his face and geftures made : 
them accurately comprehend whatever he was de¬ 
ferring. 

After three or four days, Abba Thulle the king 
arrived with a great retinue. He was received with, 
every mark ofrefpect by the (hip’s company, who were 
exercifed before him, and fired three volleys in diffe¬ 
rent pofitions. The furprize of the natives, their 
hooting, hallooing, jumping, and chattering, produced 
a noife almoft equal to the difeharge of the mufkets ; 
and when one of the men (hot a bird, which was done 
to difplay the effect of their arms, the furprize it oc- 
cafioned was wonderful. Some of the natives ran for 
it, and carried it to the king, who examined it with 
great attention, but was unable to comprehend how it 
could be wounded, not having feen any thing pafs out 
of the gun. 

Raa Kook expreffed great impatience to (how the 
king whatever had'impreff d his own mind; and ta¬ 
king his brother by the hand, led him to a grindftone 
which was fixed behind one of the tents. He imme¬ 
diately put it in motion, as he had frequently done be¬ 
fore ; at the rapidity of which the king was greatly 
aftonifhed, particularly when he was informed that it 
would iharpen iron. Captain Wilfon ordered a hatch¬ 
et to be brought and ground, that they might more 
readily percieve its operation, when Raa Kook eager¬ 
ly feized the handle, and began, turning it, appearing 
highly delighted to let hjs brother fee how well he un« 
derftood it. The whole appeared like fomething fu- 
pernatural; but the circumftances which mod bewil¬ 
dered their ideas was, how the fparks of fire could 
come, and how a (lone fo well wetted could become fo 
fpon dry. 

The king then vifited the different tents, and in¬ 
quired about every thing he faw : all was novelty, and 
of courfe interefted his attention. When he got to. 
the tent where the Chinefe men were, who had been, 
brought with then} from Macao, Raa Kook, whofe re- 
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tentive mind never loft a Angle trace of anything he of no avail. In juftification of their conduct, they al- Pelew 
had been informed of, acquainting the king that thefe leged the neceflity of doing it for their own fecurity, Iflandi. 
■were a people quite different from the Englifti, and declaring that they had formerly only detained them 1 

that he had learnt there were many other nations be- as menial fervants, but that they always found means 
fides thefe interfpread through the world, iome of to get back to their own country, and return with fuch 
which fought v. ith guns and others with boarding- a force as frequently made great depredations, 
fpikes, an inftrument which he held very cheap in Having given this general account of the chara&er 
'companion with the former. and conduff of thefe hitherto unknown people we 

When the king heard his brother difeourfing about now proceed to lay before our readers what we have 
a variety of nations, who all fpoke differently, and had learned of their government, cuftoms, manners, and 
before him the example of the Chinefe, whofe language arts, together with a defeription of the face of their 
was not the fame with the Englifti, he appeared in- country. In this the editor of Captain Wilfon’s voy- 
ftantly thoughtful and ferious, as if ftruck by concep- age muft be our guide ; and if our narrative do not fa- 
tions which had never before crofted his mind. Here- tisfy the man of icience, it is to be obferved, that the 
mained a while penfive and bewildered ; and this cir- Antelope was not a (hip fent out purpofely to explore 
cumftance impreffed on every one at the time an idea undifeoverea regions, nor were there people on board 
that there was every reafon to imagine that there had properly qualified to eftimate the manners of a new 
never been a communication between thofe people and race of men ; they had amongft them no philofophers, 
any other nation : and indeed it is evident, that if Pere botanifts, or draughtfmen, experienced in fuch feienti- 
Papin did really vifit them in 1710, they had before fic purfuits as might enable them to examine with 
1783 loft the remembrance of every trace of European judgment every objeff which preiented itfelf. Diftrefs 
manners. This indeed is not furprifing, as they had threw them upon thefe iflands; and while they were 
•no other record than knots fimilar to the quipes of there, all their thoughts were occupied on the means 
Peru at the landing of the Spaniards. of liberating themfelves from a filuation of all others 

Raa Kook would now fhow his brother the kitchen, the moft afflidting to the mind, that of being cut off 
which was in the hollow of a rock, a little above the for ever from the fociety of the reft of the world, 
cove. It was at the time when the cook was preparing It, however, clearly appears, form their uniform te- 
dinner ; and though the implements were exceedingly ftimony, that at Pelew the king was confidered as the 
fcanty, an iron pot, a tea kettle, a tin fauce-pan, with firft perfon hi the government. 

a poker, a pair of tongs, and a frying-pan, were here of “ He was looked up to as the father of his people; 
iufficient confequence to excite admiration ; nor were and though divefted of all external decorations of royal- 
•the bellovis now forgotten by Raa Kook, who taking ty, had every mark of diftin&ion pa d to his perfon. 
them up, as he explained their ufe to the king, feem- His rupachs or chiefs approached him with the greateft 
cd ambitious to let his brother fee what an adept he refpedt; and his common fubjedts, whenever theypaff 
was at blowing. The little bald cook, who was al- fed near him, or had occafion to addrefs him, put their 
ways clofe ftiaven, and never wore any thing on his hands behind them, and crouched towards the ground, 
head, was likewife pointed out to the king as an ob- Upon all occurrences of moment, he convened the ru- 
•jedt of merriment and curioftty. packs and officers of ftate ; their-councils were always 

Sometime after this the king requefted five of Cap- held in the open air, where the king firft ftated the 
tain Wilfon’s men to attend b : m in a war he was go- bufinefs upon which he had aftembled them, and fub- ’ 
ing to make againft the inhabitants of a neighbouring mitted it to their confideration. Each rupack dcliver- 
.ifland called Oroolong, who, as he faid, had done him ed his opinion, but without rifing from his feat; and 
an injury. But before this requeft was made known, when the matter before them was fettled, the king 
■he had long ftrnggled with a delicacy of fientiment Handing up put an c'-d to the council, 
which no one would have expedted to find in regions “ When any meffage was brought him, whether in 
fo disjoined from the reft of mankind. This was no council or elfewhere, if it came by one of the common 
other than that it might prove a temporary inconve- people, it was delivered atfome diftance in a low voice 
nience to the urffi rtunate ftranger who had fought to one of the inferior rupacks, who, bending in an 
■his protedtion, and might be confidered by them as an humble manner at the king’s fide, delivered it in the 
.ungenerous proceeding. It,was, however, no fo* ner fame manner with his face turned afide. His corn- 
made known, than Captain Wilfoninftantly complied; mands appeared to be abf.ilute, though he adfed in no 
and every face, which had before 1 een clouded with important bufinefs without the advice of his chiefs: 
doubt and apprehenfion, became immediately bright- and every day in the afternoon, whether he was at Pe- 
-ened and gay. lew or -with the Englifti, he went to fit in public for 

In this enterprife little more was done than braving the purpofe of herring any requeft-, or of adjufting any 
their enemies, [tripping fome crcoa-nut trees of their difference or diipnte which might have arifen amonr 
fruit, and carrying off a number of yams end other his fuljedls.” ° 6 

provtfions ; but in another, which was undertaken a- But -thefe, according to our editor, feldom happen- 
.gainft the iiland of Artingall, they Were more fuccefs- ed ; for as their real wants were bu t few, and they faw 
ful, and ffiowed figns c-f the fame fanguinary difpofi- nothing to create artificial ones everyone was chiefly 
tion which fome demon has infufed into the whole bu- occuo : ed with his own humble ourfuits ; and as far as 
man race. Nine prifoners of war who had been taken the fhip’s crew, who remained among them about three 
upon this occafion were cruelly put to death ; and rot- months, could decide, they appeared to c< nduct them- 
wish andi g the Englifti ftrongly remonftrated againft felves towards each other with the greateft civility and 
this i roce.dirg, all the arguments they could ufe were benevolence; never wrangling or entering into auarrel- 

fome 
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Pelew fome contentions, as is cnftomary among thofe who 

Jflands. call themfelves a poliflied and enlightened people. 

' Even when children fliowed a difpofition of this kind, 
they tiro ugly marked their difpleafure, by Rifling with 
rebuke their little animofities, 

The character of the king is thus drawn by the edi¬ 
tor : “ The excellent man who reigned over thefe fons 
of nature, Ihovved himfelf in every part of his condudl 
firm, noble, generous, and benevolent; there was a 
dignity in all his deportment, a gentlenefs in all his 
manners, and a warmth and fenfibility about his heart, 
that won the love of all who approached him. Nature 
had bellowed on him a contemplative mind, which he 
had improved by thofe reflections that good fade dic¬ 
tated and obfervation confirmed. The happinefs of his 
people feemed to be always in his thoughts. In order 
more effectually to ftimulate them to uleful labour, he 
had himfelf learnt all the few arts they pofleffed, and 
was looked on in fome of them to be the heft workman 
in his dominions. Placed as he was by Providence in 
its obfcurer fcenes, he lived beloved by his chiefs, and 
revered by his people ; over whom, whilft he preserved 
a dignity which dillinguilhed his fuperior ftation, he 
reigned more as the lather than the fovereign. The 
eyes of his fubjeCts beheld their naked ptince with as 
much awe and refpeCt as thofe are viewed with who 
govern polifhed nations, and are decorated with all the 
dazz ing parade and ornaments of royalty; nor was 
the purple robe or the fplendid diadem neceffary to 
point out a character which the mafterly hand of na¬ 
ture had rendered fo perfeCL” 

Next in power to the king was his brother Raa 
Kook, who was official general of ail his forces. It 
was his duty to fummon the'rupacks to attend the 
king lor whateve- purpofe they were wanted. He was 
alfo his preemptive heir; the fucceffion of Pelew not 
going to the king’s children till it had palled through 
his brothers ; fo that after the demife of Abba Thulle, 
the lbvereigr.ty would have defcended to Raa Ivo-.k; 
on his demi e to Aria Kooker; and on the death of 
this laft it would have reverted to Qffi Bill, the king’s 
eldeft fon, when Lee Boo, his fecond Ion, of whom 
we have much to lay, would have become the heredi¬ 
tary general. 

Phe office of firfl: minifter is defcribed as follows: 
* 4 The king was always attended by a particular chief 
or rnpack, who did not appear to polfefs any heredi¬ 
tary otfice, but only a delegated authority. He was 
always near the king’s perfon, and the chief who was 
alwajs firll confulted; but whether his office was 
religious or civil, or both, our people could not learn 
with any certainty. He was not confide: ed as a war¬ 
rior, or ever bore arms, and had only one wife, where¬ 
as the other rupacks had two. The Englifh were never 
invited to his houle, or introduced into it, although, 
they were conduCled to thofe of almofl every other 
chief. 

Of the rupacks it is obferved, “ That they could 
only be regarded as chiefs or nobles; they were not 
all of the fame degree, as was plain by a difference in, 
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the bone (a) they wore: they generally attended the 
king, and were always ready at his command to ac- , 
company him on any expedition with a number of ca¬ 
noes properly manned,arid anned with darts and fpears, 
who were to remain with him till they had his per- 
miffion to return home with their dependents. In this 
part of their government we may tiace an outline of 
the feudal fyftem ; but from the few opportunities our 
people had of inveftigating points of internal govern¬ 
ment, it appeared that the titles of rupacks were perfo- 
nal badges of rank and diftinftion ; nor did they appre* 
hend they were hereditary honours, unlefs in the reign¬ 
ing family, who mull of neceffity be of this clafs.” 

As to property, it was underltood, “ That the peo¬ 
ple pofleffed only fuch as arofe from their work and la¬ 
bour, but no abfolute one in the foil, of which the king 
appeared to be general proprietor, A man’s houfe, 
furniture, or canoe, was confidered as his private pro¬ 
perty, as was alfo the land allotted him, a- long as he 
occupied and cultivated it; but whenever he removed' 
with his family to another place, the ground he held, 
reverted to the king, who gave it to whom he pleafed, 
or to thofe who folicited to cultivate it.” 

All that part of the iiland which they had an op¬ 
portunity ot feeing is faid to have been well cultivated. 
It was covered with trees of various kinds and iizes, 
many of which mull have been very large, as they 
made canoes of their trunks, fome of which were ca¬ 
pable of carrying 28 or 30 men. Among the timber 
trees was noticed the ebony, and' a tree which when 
pierced or wounded yielded a thick white liquor of the 
confiftence of cream. “ They had alfo a ipecies of 
the manchineel tree, in cutting down of which our 
people frequently got bliftered and fwelled ; the inha¬ 
bitants pointed out the caufe, faying it was owing to 
their being fprinkled by the fap. This they reckon¬ 
ed among the unlucky trees, and advifed our people., 
againft the ufe of it.” 

But the moft Angular tree noticed at Pelew, was one 
in its fize and manner of branching not unlike our 
cherry-tree, but in its leaves refembling the myrtle. 
Its peculiarity was, that it had no bark, but only an 
outward coat of about the thieknefs of a card, which 
was darker than the infide, though equally clofe in 
texture. Its colour was nearly that of mahogany, and 
the wood was fo extremely hard, that few'of the tools 
which the Englifh had could work it. They- alfo found 
cabbage-trees, the wild bread fruit, and another tree 
whofe fruit fomething r fembled an almond. But 
yams and cocoa nuts, being their principal; articles of' 
fuflenance, claimed their chief attention. 

The ifland Coorooraa, of which Pelew is the capital, 
likewise produced plantains, bananas, Seville oranges 
and lemons, but neither of them in any confiderable 
quantity. None of the iflandfS which the Englifli vi, 
fited had any kind of grain, JS-S to birds, they had: 
plenty of common cocks and hens, which, though not 
domefticated, kept running about near their houfes, 
and plantations; and what appears extremely Angular- 
is, that the natives had never made any ufe of them, 

till” 


(a) This was a mark of rank worn upon the wrift, with which Captain Wilfon was invefted by the king ^ 
bat what animal it came from our people could not learn. 
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Pdew till our people told them they were excellent eating. 
_tflands. pigeons they accounted a great dainty; put none but 
" * , thofe of a certain dignity were permitted to eat of 

them. The Englifh left them two geefe, which were 
the only remains of their live dock. 

From the defcription of the country it appears to 
be very mountainous; but fome of the valleys are re- 
•prefented as extenfive and beautiful, affording many 
delightful profpeids. The foil being very rich, pro¬ 
duces a great abundance of grafs, which, as there are 
mo cattle to eat it, grows very high, and was fcorched 
and burnt up by the fun. Our people faw no river at 
Pelew; their fupplies of frefh water being obtained 
from fmall dreams and ponds, of which there are a 
great many. 

From this account of the fcanty produce of thefe 
iflands, i: is evident that no luxury reigned among 
their inhabitants, whofe principal article of food ap¬ 
pears to be fifh ; they had no fait, nor did they make 
ufe of fauce or any feafoning in any thing they eat. 
Their drink was alfo as Ample as their diet; it prin¬ 
cipally confided of the milk of the cocoa nut; but up¬ 
on particular occafions thayufeda kind of fweet drink- 
and fherbet, which latter had the addition of fome juice 
of orange. 

The iflands appeared to be populous, though to 
what extent could, not be ascertained. Their houffes 
were raifed about three feet from the ground, upon 
ftones which appeared as if hewn from the quarry. 
The interior part of them was without any divifion, 
the whole forming one great room, which rofe in a 
ridge like our barns* the outfide being thatched thick 
and clofe with bamboos or palm leaves. All their 
implements, utenfils, weapon- ©f war, and canoes, are 
much of the fame kind with thofe which were found 
in the South Sea iflands. 

In their marriages, they allow, a plurality of wives,, 
though in general not more than two. When a wo¬ 
man is pregnant, the utmofl attention is paid to her; 
but upon other occafions no more refpedl is fliown to 
one fex than the other. “ One of our people endea¬ 
vouring to make himfelf agreeable to a lady belonging 
to one of the rupacks, by what we fhould call a mark¬ 
ed affidqity, Arra Kooker, with the greated civility, 
gave him to underdand that it was not right to do 
io.” 

They have places particularly appropriated to fe- 
pulture ; their graves being made nearly, the fame as 
they are in our country churchyards. The corpfie is 
attended only by women, who at the place of inter¬ 
ment make a great lamentation. The men, however, 
aflemble round the body before it is carried to, the 
grave, on which occafion they preferve a folemn filence; 
“ their minds, from principles of fortitude or philofo- 
phy, being armed to meet the events of mortality with 
manly fubmiffiou, divededofthe external tedimony of 
human weaknefs.” 

On the article of religion our editor obferves, 
“ That, among all the race of men whom navigation 
has brought to our knowledge, few appear, to be with¬ 
out a fenfe of fomething like religion, however it may 
be mixed with idolatry or fuperdition. And yet our 
people, during their continuance with the natives of 
Pelew, never faw. any particular ceremonies, or obferved,- 
auy thing that had the appearance of public worlhip, 

4 


But though there was not found on any of the iflands Pelew 
they vificed any place appropriated to religious rites, 
it would perhaps be going too far to declare that the ~ 
people of Pelew had abfolutely no idea of religion. 
Independent of external tedimony, there may be iuch 
a thing as the religion of the heart, by which the 
mind may in awful filence be turned to contemplate 
the God of Nature; and though unblefled by thofe 
lights which have pointed to the Chridian world an 
unerring path to happinefs and peace, yet they might, 
by the light of reafon only, have difcovered the effica¬ 
cy of virtue, and the temporal advantages arifing irom 
moral reriitude. 

“ Superftitionis a word of greatlatitude, and vague¬ 
ly defined: though it hath in enlightened ages been 
called the offspring of ignorance, yet in no time hath 
it exided without having fome connection with reli¬ 
gion. Now the people of Pelew had beyond all doubt 
fome portion of it, as appeared by the wifh exprefled 
by the king when he faw the fhip building, that th» 

Englifh would take out of it fome particular wood, 
which he perceived they had made ufe of, and which 
he obferved was deemed an ill omen, or uriprupitious, 

“ They had alfo an idea of an evil fpirit, that often- 
counteracted human affairs. Avery particular indance 
of this was feen when Mr Barker, a mod valuable- 
member in the Englifh fociety, fell backwards from 
the fide of the veflel, whilft he was on the docks: 

Raa Kook, who happened to be prefent, obferved that 
it was owing to the unlucky w--od our people hadfijf- 
fered to remain in the veflel, that the evil fpirit had 
occ-ifioned this mif hief to Mr Barker.” 

They likewile appeared to entertain a flrong- idea 
of divination, as was evident from the ceremonies they 
praCUfed before they undertook any enterprife of mo¬ 
ment. A few occurrences which are mentioned in 
the courfe of the narrative, would alfo lead ns to be¬ 
lieve that they could not be altogether unacquainted 
with the nature of religious worffiip; for when they 
were prefent at the public prayers of the Englifh, they 
exprefled no furprife at what was doing, but feemed 
defirous to join in them, and condantly preferved the 
mod profound filence. The general even refufed to 
receive a meflage from the king which arrived daring 
divine fervice. And upon another occafion, when 
Captain Wilfon told Lee Boo, that good men would 
live again above, he replied, with great earnednefs, 

“ All fame Pelew, bad men day in earth; good men 
go into fky ; become very beautifulholding his 
hand up, and giving a fluttering motion to his fingers. 

Some later voyagers, however, have affirmed, that thefe 
people, notwithdanding their fuperditioD, have no no¬ 
tion whatever of a Deity; a circumdance to which it is 
extremely difficult to give full credit. 

The mod wonderful circumdance in the biftory of 
this people, except that lad mentioned, are the acute- 
nefs of their underdanding, their hofpitality, and the 
implicit confidence which they placed in utter ftran- 
gers. That their manners were pleafing, and their fo- 
ciety not difagreeable, is evident from the'conduct of 
Madan Blanchard, one of the feamen, who, when the 
veflel was built and ready to take her departure with 
his Captain and companions, was left behind at his 
own particular requefl. That they had the filled 
confidence in Captain Wilfon and his crew, is put be¬ 
yond 
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Pelew yond a doubt by the behaviour of the king and R'.a 
Wands. Kook when their gucfts were to leave them. Raa 
■“" v Kook folicited his brother’s permiflion to accompa -y 
the Englifti, but from prudential motives was re.'ufed. 
The foverei >n> however, refolved to entruft his fecond 
fon Lee Boo to Captain YVilfon’s care, that he might 
improve his mind, and learn fuch things as at his return 
would benefit his country. 

The inftruSions which he gave the young man, and 
the fortitude which he fliowed upon this occali >n, 
would have done honour to the rnoft enlightened mind. 
Upon deiiveting him to Captain Wilfon, he ufed thefe 
cxprefiions: “ I would wifh you to inform Lee Boo 
of all things which he ought to know, and make hint 
an EngKfhman. The fubj:fl of parting with my fon 
I have frequently revolved ; I am well awai 0 that the 
diftant countries he muft go through, differing much 
from his own, may expofehim to dangers, as well as 
difsafes, that are unknown to us here, in confequence 
of which he may die; I have prepared my thoughts to 
this: I know that dea h is to all men inevitable; and 
whether my fon meets this event at Pelew or elfewhere 
is immaterial. I am fatisfied, from what I have ob- 
ferved of the humanity of your character, that if he is 
lick you will be kind to him ; and fliould that happen, 
which your utmoft care cannot prevent, let it not hin¬ 
der you, or your brother, or your fon, or any of your 
countrymen, returning here; I fh.ill receive you, or 
any 1 f your people, in friendfiiip, and rejoice to fee 
you again.” How noble ? this is the language of a 
king, a father, and a philofopher, who would have 
been delighted to fee his fon with European accom- 
plifhments. But, alas ! the fubfequent hiftory of this 
amiable youth muft force a tear from the eye of every 
reader whofe heart is not callous to the genuine feel¬ 
ings of .nature and' humanity. As foon as they ar¬ 
rived at Macao, the houfe into which he fir ft entered, 
and the different articles of furniture, fixed him in 
filcnt admiration ; but what ftruck his imagination noil 
was the upright walls and flat ceilings of the rooms, 
being utterly unable to comprehend ho-w they could be 
fo formed: When he was introduced to the ladies of 
the family, his.deportment was fo eafy and polite, that 
it could be exceeded’by nothing but his abundant good 
nature; and at his departure, his behaviour left on the 
mind- of every one prefent the impreffion, that, how¬ 
ever great the furprife might be which the feenes of a 
new world had awakened in him, it could hardly he 
exceeded by that which his own amiable manners and 
native p- lifti would excite in others. 

They were now coisdudted to the houfe of an Eng¬ 
lifti gentleman, who introduced theminto a large hall, 
which was lighted up, with a table in the middle, co¬ 
vered for fupper, and a fideboard handfomely decora¬ 
ted. Here a new feene burft at-once upon Lee Boo’s 
mind; he was all'eye, all admiration. The veftels of 
glafs particularly rivetted his attention; but when he 
fiurveyed himfelf in a large pier glafs- at the upper end 
of the hall, he was in raptures with the deception. 
It was in truth, to him, a feene of magic, a fairy 
talc. 

Soon after the people-of the velfel came on fhore, fome 
of them went to purchafe things they were in want of; 
in doing which they did not forget Lee Boo, who was 
a favourite with them all. Among the trinke-ts they 
Vox.. XIV. 


biotight him was a firing of large glafs beads, the firft IVitw 
fight of which ulnioft threw them into an ecftacy: he IflaatU, 
hugged them with a trnnfport v liich could not have 
been exceeded by the interefted poileft’or of a firing of 
ori.ntal pearls. His imagination iiiggefted to him 
that he held in his hand all the wealth the world 
could afford him. He ran with cagcincfs to Captain 
Wilfon to fnow him his riches, and Legged he would 
get h m a Chincfe veffel to carry them to the king 
his father, that he might ftc what the Englifti had done 
for him; adding, that if the peop’c faithfully exe¬ 
cuted their charge, he would at tb.ir return prefent 
them with one or. two beads as a, reward for their fer- 
vices- 

Having no quadrupeds at Pclcw, the fheep, goats, 
and other cattle, which he met with at Macao, veie 
viewed with wonder; butfoon after, feeing a man pafs 
the houfe oh horfeback, he was fo much ado. ifhed, 
that he wanted everyone to go and look at the ftrnnge 
fight. After the matter, however, was explained t> 
him, he was eafily perfuaded to get upon horfeback 
himfelf; and when he was informed what a noble, do¬ 
cile, and ufeful animal it was, he befought the cap¬ 
tain to fend one to his uncle Raa Kook, as he was fare 
it would be of great fervice to him. 

Omitting a number of ether particulars of this kind, 
which excited his- curiofity and fhowed the excellent 
difpofiuon of his heart, we fha.ll follow him to Eng¬ 
land, the country from which he was never to return. 

Here he- had not been long before he was fent to an 
academy to be inftrufted in reading and writing, wlfich 
he was extremely eager to attain, andmoft afliduous in. 
learning. His temper was mild and compaflionate ia 
the higheft degree; but it was at all times governed 
by diicreticm and judgment. If he faw the young 
afking relief, he would rebuke them with wliat little 
Englifti he had, telling them it was a fhameto beg 
when they were able to work; but the intreaties of old 
age he could never withftand, faying, “Muft give 
poor old man, old man no able to work.” 

He always addrefied Mr Wilfon by the name of 
Captain, but never would call Mrs Wilfon by any 
other name than mother, looking on that as a mark of 
the greateft refpedt; and fuch was the gratitude of 
his heart for t-he kindnefs they fliowed him, that if 
any of the family were ill, he always appeared unhap¬ 
py, would creep fofily up to the chamber, and fit li- 
lent by the bedfide for a long time together without 
moving, peeping gently from time to time between the 
curtains, to fee if they flept or lay ftill. 

He was now proceeding with hafty ftrides in gaining 
the Englifti language, writing, and accounts, when 
he was overtaken by that fatal difeafe, the fmall-poxy 
vvhich the greateft pains had been- taken to guard him 
againft; and notwithstanding the utmoft care and at¬ 
tention of his pllyfician he fella vidtim to this fcourge 
of the human race. 

Upon this trying occafion, his fpirit was above com¬ 
plaining, i is threughts being all engrofled by the kind- 
liefs of hi-. benefactors and friends. He told his at r 
tenda-nt, that his father and mother would grieve very 
much, for they knew he was fick. This he repeated 
feveral times, “ and begged him to go to Pelew, and 
tel' Abba- Thulle that Lee Boo take much drink to 
make fmall-pox go away, but he die; that the captain 
O and 
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Pelew and mother very kind j all Englifii very good men ; 

1 llands, much forry he could not fpeak to the king the number 
h >el las - of fine things the Englifh had got.” Then he reck- 
oned up the prefents which had been given him, de¬ 
firing that they might be properly diftributed among 
tire chiefs, and lequefting that particular care might be 
taken of two glafs pedeftals, which he begged might 
be prefented to his father. 

We have given this Oiort hiftory of Lee Boo, be- 
caufe it exhibits in a ftrong light the manners of the 
natives of the Pelew iflands, to which we know no¬ 
thing fimilar in the hiftory of man from the favage 
ftate to that of civilization. They appear to have had 
no communication with any other people, and were 
yet neither treacherous, cruel, nor cowardly. They 
are a ftriking inftance of the weaknefs of all the philo- 
fophic theories by which mankind are ufually traced 
from their origin through the feveral ftages of fava- 
gifm, barbarifm, and civilization, down to the period 
of refinement, ending in efFeminacy. 

Since the publication of Captain Wilfon’s voyage 
we have fome further accounts of thefe iflands, all 
confirming what we were firft told of the gentlenefs of 
the people. Two armed flaps were, by order of the 
court of direilors, fitted out at Bombay in 1790, for 
the purpofe of furveying the iflands of Pelew, and fur- 
nifliing the natives with domeftic animals, and fuch 
other things as might add to the comforts of li e. 
Among the prefents to the king were fwords and 
other European implements of war ; of which it is at 
leaft poffible that he and his people might have been 
equally happy had they remained for ever in total igno¬ 
rance. The foundation of a tort was likewife laid on 
one of the iflands, and poflefiion of i: taken ih the name 
cf the Englifh ; we truft with no remote view of en- 
flaving the people, or of driving them from their na¬ 
tive CLtintry. It has been likewife announced in a 
late publication, that Captain M’Clue, who command¬ 
ed the armed fhips,was fo delighted with the manners 
of the king and his fubjects, that he has refolved to 
pads the remainder of his days on thofe iflands at the 
early age of 34; and we hope he will prove a father to 
the people. 

PELIAS (fab. bift.) twin-brother of Neleus, was 
frn of Neptune by Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus. His 
birth was concealed by his mother, who wiftied her fa¬ 
ther to be ignorant of her incontinence. He was ex- 
pofed in the woods, but his l fe was preftrved by 
fhepherds; and he received the name cf Pelias, from 
a fpot of the colour of lead in his face. Seme time af¬ 
ter Tyro married Cretheus, fon of iEolus, king of Iol- 
chos, and became mother of three children, of whom 
iEfon was the eldeft. Pelias vifited his mother, and 
was received in her familv; and after the death of 
Cretheus, he unjuftly feized the kingdom, which be¬ 
longed not to him, but to the children of Tyro by the 
deceafed king. To {Lengthen himfelf in his ufttrpation, 
Pelias confultad the oracle; and when he was told to- 
be ware cf one of the descendants of iEolus, who fhould 
come to his court with one loot fhod and the other 
bare, he privately removed the fon of iEfon, after he 
had openly declared that he was dead. Thefe precau¬ 
tions proved vain. Jafon, the fon of iEfon, who had 
been educated by Chiron, returned to Iclchcs, when 
come to years of maturity ; and having loft one of his 


fhoesin crofihg the river Anaurusor the Evenus, Pe- Pelia:,, 
lias immediately perceived that this was the perfon 
whom he had fo much dreaded His unpopularity v 
prevented him from adting with violence to a ftranger, 
whofe uncommon drefs and commanding afpedl had 
raifed admiration in the people. But his aftoniihment 
was greatly excited, when he faw Jafon arrive at his 
palace, with his friends and his relations, and boldly 
demand the kingdom which he had ufurped. Pelias, 
cord'cious that his complaints were well founded, en¬ 
deavoured to divert his attention, and told him that he 
would voluntarily refign the crown to him, if he went 
to Colchis to avenge the death of Phryxus, the fon of 
Athamas, whom iEeies had cruelly murdered. He 
further declared, that the expedition would be attend¬ 
ed with the greateft glory, and that nothing but the 
infirmities ot old age had prevented himielf from 
vindicating the honour of his country, and the injuries 
of his family, by punifliing the afl’aflin. This fo warm¬ 
ly recommended, was with equal warmth accepted by 
the your.g hero, and his intended expedition was made 
known all over Greece, While Jafon was abfent in the" 
Argonautic expedition, Pelias murdered iEfon and 
all his family ; but, according to the more received 
opinion of Ovid, iEfon was ftill living when the Ar¬ 
gonauts returned, and he was reftcred to the flower of 
youth by the magic of Medea. This change in the- 
vigour and the conftitution of iEfon aftoniflied all the- 
inhabitants of lolchos; and the daughters of Pelias, who- 
have received the patronymic of Peliades, exprefled 
their defire to fee their father’s infirmities vanifti by 
the fame powerful magic. Medea, who wifhed to 
avenge the injuries which her hufband Jafon ha^ re¬ 
ceived from Pelias, raifed the defires of the Peliades,- 
by cutting an old ram to pieces, and boiling the flefti 
in a cauldron, and then turning it into a fine young 
lamb. After they had feen this fuccefsful experiment, 
the Peliades cut their father’s body to pieces, after they, 
had drawn all the blood from his veins, on the aflu- 
rance that Medea would replenifh them by her won¬ 
derful power. The limbs were immediately put into 
a cauldron of boiing -uater; but Medea fuffered the 
flefti to be totally confumed, and refuted to give the 
promifed afliftance, and the bones of Pelias did not 
even receive a burial. The Peliades uete four in num¬ 
ber, Alcefte, Pifidice, Pelopea, and Hippothoe, to 
whom Hyginus adds Medufa. Their mother's name 
was Anaxibia, the daughter of Bias or Philomache, 
the daughter of Amphion. After this parricide, the 
Peliades fled to the court of Admetus, where Acaftus, 
the fc n-in-law of Pelias, purfued them, and took their 
protetfoF prifoner. The Peliades died, and were bu¬ 
ried in Arcadia. 

PELICAN, in ornithology. See Pej.icanus. 

Pelican, in chemiflry, is a glafs alembic con¬ 
fiding of one piece. It has a tubulated capital, from 
which two oppofite and crooked beaks pafs out and 
entei again at the belly of the cucurbit. This veflel 
has been contrived for a continued diitiJlatir n and co* 
hobation, which cbemifts call circulation. The volatile 
parts of fubftances put into this veflel rife into the ca¬ 
pital, and are obliged to return through the crooked 
beaks into the cucurbit; and this without interruption, 
or luting and unluting the veflels. 

Although the pelican feems to be a very convenient 

inftru. 
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■felicaous. inflrument, it is neverthelefs little ufed, and even hue, tinged with green; the legs are black, and like 
much negledted at prefent ; either hecaufe the modern thofe of the corvorant. 

chemifts have not fo much pat ence as the ancient che- Both thefe kinds agree in their manners, and breed 
mills had for making long experiments; or becaufe in the fame places; and, what is very ftrange in 
they find that two matreffes, the mouth of one of web-footed b : rds, will perch and build in trees: 
■which is inferted into the mouth of the other, produce both fwim with their head quite creff, and arc very 
the fame effeft. difficult to be (hot; for, like the grebes and divers, 

PELICANUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging as foon as they fee the flaih of the gun, they pop 
to the order of anferes. The bill is ftiaight, without under water, and never rife but at a confiderable di¬ 
teeth, and crooked at the point; the face is naked, fiance. 

and the feet are palmated. Mr Latham enumerates 3. The baffanus. gannet, or folan goofe, weighs 
no lefs than 30 different fpecies of this genus, befides feven pounds ; the length is three feet one inch ; tlr e 
varieties. The moft remarkable feem to be thefe that breadth fix feet two inches. The bill is fix inches 
follow: long, ftraight almoft: to the point, where it inclines 

1. The carbo, or corvorant, fometimes exceeds feven down; and the fides are irregularly jagged, that it 
pounds in weight; the length three feet four; the may hold its prey with more lecurity: about an inch 
extent four feet two; the bill dufky, five inches long, from the bafe of the upper mandible is a fharp procefs 
deftitute of noftrils ; the bafe of the lower mandible is pointing forward ; it has no noftrils ; but in their place 
covered with a naked yellow fkin, that extends under a long farrow, that reaches almoft to the end of the 
the chin, and forms a fort of pouch ; a loofe lk!n of bill: the whole is of a dirty white, tinged with afh- 
the fame colour reaches from the upper mandible round colour. The tongue is very fmall, and placed low in 
the eyes and angles of the mouth ; the head and neck the mouth; a naked Ikin of a fine blue furrounds the 
are of a focty blacknefs, but under the chin of the eyes, which are of a pale yellow, and are full of vi- 
male the feathers are white; and the head in that fex vacity; this bird is remarkable for the quicknefs of 
is adorned with a fhort, loofe, pendant creft ; in fome its fight. Martin tells ns, that folan is derived from 
the creft and hind-part of the head are ftreaked with an Irifh word expreffive of that quality. 

white. The coverts of the wings, the fcapulars, and From the corner of the mouth is a narrow flip of 
the back, are of a deep green, edged with black, and black bare {kin, that extends to the hind-part of the 
gloffed with blue ; the quill-feathers and tail dufky ; head; beneath the chin is another, that, like the pouch 
the legs are fhort, ftrong, and black ; the middle claw of the pelican, is dilatable, and of fize fufficient to 
ferrated on the infide ; the hides are of a light afh- contain five or fix entire herrings ; which in the breed' 
colour. ing feafon it carries at once to its mate or young. 

TJjefe birds occupy the higheft parts of the cliffs The young birds, during the firft year, differ great- 
\hat impend over the fea : they make their nefts of ly in colour from the old ones; being of a dufky hue, 
flicks, fea-tang, grafs, &c. and lay fix or feven white fpeckled with numerous triangular white fpots; anl 
eggs of an oblong form. In winter they difperfe a- at that time refemble in colours the fpeckled diver, 
long the fhores, and vilit the frefti waters, where they Each bird, if left undifturbed, would only lay one egg 
make great havoc among the fifti. They are remark- in the year; but if that be taken away, they will lay 
ably voracious, having a moft fudden digeftion, pro- another ; if that is alfo taken then a third ; but never 
moted by the infinite quantity of fmall worms that fill more that feafon. Their egg is white, and rather lefs 
their inteftines. The corvorant has the ranked and than that of the common goofe; the neft is large, and 
moft difagreeable fmell of any biid, even when alive, formed of any thing the bird finds floating on the wa¬ 
its form is difagreeable; its voice hoarfe and croaking, ter, fuch as grafs, fea-plants, fhavings, Sec. Thefe 
and its qualities bafe. Thefe birds, however, have birds frequent the Ifle of Ailfa, in the Frith of Clyde ; 
been trained to fi(h, like falcons to fowl. Whitelock the rocks adjacent to St Kilda; the Stalks of Soulif- 
tells us, that he had a caft of them manned like hawks, kerry, near the Orkneys; the Skelig Ifles, off the 
and which would come to hand. He took much plea- coafts of Kerry, Ireland ; and the Bafs Ifle, in the 
fure in them; and relates, that the beft he had Frith of Edinburgh: the multitudes that inhabit thefe 
was one prefented him by Mr Wood, mafter of the places are prodigious. Dr Harvey’s elegant account 
corvorants to Charles I. It is well known that the of the latter, willl’erve to give fome idea of the nuru- 
Chinefe make great ufe of thefe birds, or a congene- bers of thefe, and of the other birds that annually mi- 
rous fort, in filhing ; and that not for amufement, but grate to that little fpot. 

profit. “ There is a fmall ifland, called by the Scotch Bafs 

2. The graculus, or fhag, called in the north of IJland, not more than a mile in circumference; the 
England the crane, is much inferior in fize to the cor- furface is almoft wholly covered during the months of 
vorant: the length is 27 inches; the breadth three May and June with nefts, eggs, ard young birds ; fo 
feet fix ; the weight three pounds three quarters. The that it is fcarcely poffible to walk without treading' on 
bill is four inches long, and more (lender than that of them : and the flocks of birds in flight are fo prodi- 
the preceding : the head is adorned with a creft two gious as to darken the air like clouds ; and their noife 
inches long, pointing backward ; the whole plumage is fuch, that you cannot without difficulty hear your 
of the upper part of this bird is of a fine and very (hi- next neighbour’s voice. If you look down upon the 
ning green ; the edge of the feathers a purplifh black ; fea from the top of the precipice, you will fee it on 
but the lower part of the-back, the head, and neck, every fide covered with infinite numbers of birds of 
wholly green ; the belly is dufky ; the tail of a dufky different kinds, fwixnming and hunting for their prey: 
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it' in fifing rouni the itiand you furvey the hanging 
cliilk, you may fee in every cragg or iiliure of the bro¬ 
ken rocks innumerable birds of vaiious forts and fries, 
more than the flars of heaven when viewed in a ferene 
night: if from afar you fee the diftant flocks, either 
flying to or from the ill and, you would imagine them 
to be a vail fwarm of bees ” 

Nor do the recks of St Kilda fem to be lefs fre¬ 
quented by thefe birds; for Martin allures us, that 
the inhabitants of that fmall ifland confume annually 
no ids than 22,600 young birds of this fpecie', be- 
hides an amazing quantity of their eggs, thefe being 
their principal fnpport throughout tire year: they 
preferve both eggs and fowls in pyramidal (tone-build¬ 
ings, covering them with turf-a files to preferve them 
from moiilure. This is a dear-bought food, earned 
at the hazard of their lives, either by climbing the 
moll difficult and narrow paths, where (to appear¬ 
ance) they can barely cling, and that too at an amazing 
height over the raging fea ; or elfe, being lowered down 
from above, they colledl their annual provilion,, thus 
hanging in midway air; placing their whole depend¬ 
ence on the uncertain footing of one perfon, who 
holds the rope by which they are fufpended at the 
top of the precipice. The young birds are a favou¬ 
rite dilh with the North Britons in general; during 
the feafon, they are conftantly brought from the Bafs 
Ifle to Edinburgh, fold at 20 d- a piece, are roafted, 
and ferved up a little bsfore dinner as a whet. 

Mr Macaulay, miffionary from the general aflembly 
to St Kilda, gr es the following account of them in 
that ifland: “ Thefe rocks are in fummer totally co¬ 
vered with folan geefe and other fowls, and appear at 
a difiance like fo many mountains covered with fnow. 
The nefts of the folan geefe, not to mention thofe of 
Other fowls, are fo clofe, that when one walks between 


them, the hatching fowls on either fide can always take JMicanaj' 
hold of one’s cloths ; and they w ill often fit until they- — \r~* 
are attacked, rather than expofe their eggs to the dan¬ 
ger of teing dellroyed by the fea-guli;; at the fame 
time, an equal number fly about, and furnifh food for 
their mates that are-employed ,iu hatching ; and'there 
are, befides large flocks of banen fowls of the diffe¬ 
rent tubes that frequent the rock-s of S: Kilda, 

“ The folan geefe equal alrnoft the tame .ones in 
fize. The common amufement of the herring-fii!i;r$ 

Ihow the great ftrength cf this fowl. The filhers fk 
a herring upon a board which has a fma-ll-weight un¬ 
der it, to link it a little below-the furface of.the fea: 
the folan goofe, obferving the fifli, darts down upon it 
perpendicularly, and with fo much force, that he runs 
his bill-irrecoverably through the board, and is take:: 
up direflly by the fillers. 

“ The folan geefe repair to St Kilda in the month 
of March, and continue there till after the beginning 
of November. Before the middle of that mouth they, ■ 
and all the other fea-fowis that are fond of this coail,, 
retire much about the fame time into fome other fa¬ 
vourite regions; fo that n' t a Angle fowl belonging to 
their element is to be feen about St Kilda from the 
beginning of winter down to the middle of February. 

Before the young folan geefe fly off, they are larger 
than their mothers, and the fat on thcr breads isfome- 
times three inches deep. Into what qua-ter of the 
world thefe tribes of wild fowl repair, after winter fets. 
in, whether into the northern ocean, the native country 
and winter quarters of herrings in general, or into ibrrte 
other region near the fun, or whether they be of the 
fleeping kind, they who pry into the myftenes of na¬ 
tural hiftory, or have converfed much with writers of 
voyages, can bed explain (a). I (hall only pretend 
to fay, that thefe different nations of the feathered 

kind 


(a) The continuance of thefe birds, is longer or fhorter in the iflands according as the inhabitants take 
or leave their firft egg; bur, in general, the time of breeding, and that of their departure, feerns to coin¬ 
cide with the arrival of the herring, and the migration of that fifii (which is their principal food) out of thffe 
leas. It is probable therefore that thefe birds a’tend the herring and pilchard during their whole circuit round 
the Britiih iflands ; the appearance of the former being always efieemed by the fifnermen as a fure prffkge of 
the approach of the latter. Ic migrates, we are to’d, in queft of food as far fouth as the mouth of the Tagus, 
being frequently feen off Llfbon during the month of September, or, as fome f iy, December. Of the extenlive 
migrations of this fpecies we have the following more particular ac o nt in Pennant’s Arftic Zoology: “ It 
inhabits the coaft of Newfoundland, where it breeds, and migrates fouthward as far as South Carolina. 
In Europe, it is common on the coaft of Norway and Iceland ; but as it never voluntarily flies over land, is 
not feen in the Baltic. It wanders for f-od as far as the coaft of Li (bon and Gibraltar, where it has been 
feen in December, plungmg for i'ardin®. Straggles as high as Greenland. In northern Afia, it has been once 
feen by Steller off Bering’s ifle ; but has been frequently met with in the fouthern hemifphere, in the Pacific 
Ocean ; particularly in numbers about New Zealand and New Holland. Captain Cook alfo faw them in his 
paffage from England to the Cape of Good nope, and remoter from land than they had been feen elfewhere. 
Among thofe obferved in the South Sea, is the variety called Jula, with a few black feathers in the tail and 
among the fecondariec. They are found not only on the Feroe ifland-, but on our eoafts, one havin'* been 
brought to me a few- years ago which had fallen down wearied with its fight.” In the month of Augufi, the 
fame accurate natural ft has obferved in Cathnefs their northern migrations ; he has feen them palling the 
whole day in flocks, from five to fifteen in each : in calm weather they fly lvgh ; in florins they fly low-, and 
near the fhore; hut never crofs over the land, even when a bay with promontories intervenes, but follow, 
at an equal diftance, the courfe rf the bay, and regularly double every cape. Many of the parties made a 
fort of h lit for the fake of filhing : they feared to a vail height, then darting headlong into the fea, made the 
water foam and fpring up with the violence of their defeent, after which they purfued their route. Our author 
inquired whether they ever were obferved to return fouthward in the fpring, hut was anfwered in the negative j, 
fo it appears that they annually encircle the whole ifland. 
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Pelicanus. kind are taught to choofe the propersft habitations 
' v and feeding place;, and to fhift their quarters feafon- 
ably, by the unerring hand of God. 

“ Prom the account given above of the multitudes 
of fea-fowls that feck their food oh this coalt, we may 
juftly conclude that there rand be inenhauftible (lores 
of fi(h there. Let us for a moment confine our at¬ 
tention to the confumption mule by a Angle fpecies 
of fowls. The folan goofe is nlmoft infatiably voraci¬ 
ous; he flies with great force and velocity, toils all the 
day with very little intermiffion, and digefts his food 
in a very (hart time; he difdains to eat any thing 
worfe than herring or ir.ackartl, unlefs it be in a very- 
hungry place, which lie takes care ti avoid or aban¬ 
don. We (hill take it for granted that there are 
ioo.ooo of that kind around the rocks of St Kild t; 
and this ct'cul alion is by far too moderate, as no lels 
than 20,000 of this kind aredeflroyed everv year, in¬ 
cluding the young ones. We fhall fuppofe, at the 
fame time, that the folan geefe foj.iurn in thefe leas 
for about feven months or the year; that each of 
them deftroys five herrings in a day ; a fublillence in¬ 
finitely poor for fo greedy a creature, unlefs it were 
more than half fupported at the expence of other 
filhes. Here we have 100,000,000 ot the fined fifti 
in the world devoured annually by a (ingle fpecies ol 
the St Kilda fea-fowls. 

“ If, in the next place, it be confidcred, that much 
the greareft part of the other tribes h ivc m icli the 
fame appetite for herring, and pnrfue it from place to 
place, in the feveral migrations it makes from one fea 
to another, the confumpnon mud be prodigioufly great. 
Taking tbefe into the account, and allowing them the 
fame quantity of food, and of the fame kind, by rea- 
fon ft their vaft fuperiority in point of numbers, tho’ 
their ftomachs are conliderably weaker; we lee there 
are no Id’s than 200,000,000 of herrings fwalLwed 
Bp every year by the birds of a very imall diftriA of 
rocks, which occupy fo inconfideruble a fpace in the 
Deucaledo'fian ocean. 

“ Should all the articles of this account be fuftain- 
ed, articles which feem no lefs juft than plain, and 
lhoulJ our curiofity lead ns into a new calculation, al¬ 
lowing between 600 and 700 to every barrel, it is 
evident that more than 330,000 barrels are annually 
carried away by fuch creatures.” 

Th;fe birds are well known on moftof the ccafts of 
England, but not by the name of the Solan goofe. In 
Cornwall and in Ireland they are called gar.ne'.s; by 
the Weifh, gan. Mr Ray (uppofed the Cornifh gan- 
net to be a fpecies of large gull : a very exeufable 
mi flake ; for during his fix months refidence in Corn¬ 
wall, he never had an opportunity of feeing that bird, 
except flying ; and in the air it has the appearance of 
a gull. On that fuppofition he gave our (kua the 
title of cala-aila, a name borrowed from Ai iff tie, and 
which admirably exprefles the rapid defeent of this 
bird on its prey. Mr Moyle firft detefled this mif- 
take; and the Rev. Dr William Borlafe, by prefent- 
ing us with a fine fpecimen of this bird, confirms the 
opinion of Mr Moyle; at the fame time giving the 
following natural hiftory of the bird. 

“ The gannet comes on the coafts of Cornwall in 
the latter end of fummer, or beginn : ng of autumn; 
hovering over the fhoals of pilchards that come down 

4 


to us through St George’s Channel from the northern Pclicanm. _ 
fea. The gannet feldom comes near the land, but is v * 
conflantto its prey, a fure (ign to the fifticrmen that 
the pilchards are on the coafts.; and when the pil¬ 
chards retire, generally about the end of November, 
the gannets are feen no more. The bird now fent 
was killed at Chandour, near Mouatfb.iv, Sept. 30. 

1702, after a long druggie with a w.iter fpuniel, al- 
fi I led by the boatmen; for it was fbong and pugna¬ 
cious. The perfon who took it obferved that it had 
a tranfparent membrane undeT the eve-lid, with which 
it covered at ple.ifure the v/h< le eye, without ohfeuring 
the fight or (hutting the eye lid ; a gracious pr<v. iiion 
for the fecurity of the eyes rf fo weighty a creature, 
whole method of taking its prey is by darting head¬ 
long on it from a height of ;yo feet or more into the 
water. About four years ago, one of thefe birds fly¬ 
ing over Penzance, (a thing that rarely happens), and 
feeing fome pilchards lie on it fir-plank, in a cellar 
ufed for curing fifh, darting itfelf down with fitch vio¬ 
lence, that it (truck its bill quite through the board 
(about an inch and a quarter thick), and broke its 
neck.” 

Thefe birds are fometimes taken at fea by a decep¬ 
tion of the like k-nd ; the fifliermen faflening a pilchard 
to a bo rd, as in St Kild.t they faflen herrings, and 
which in the fame manner decoys the unwary gam.et 
to its own definition. 

In the Catarafta of Juba may be found many cha¬ 
racters of this bird : he fays, that the bill is toothed ; 
that its eyes are fiery ; and that its colour is whise : 
and in the very name is exprefled its furious defeent 
on its prey. The reft of his accounts favour of fible, 

—We are uncertain whether the gannet breeds in any 
other parts of Europe be Ides our own iftands ; except, 
as Mr Ray fufpects,the ftila (deferibed in Clufius’s 
Exotics, which breeds in Feroe Ides) be the fame bird. 

4. The ftt'a, or booby, is forrewhat l?fi> than a 
goofe ; the bafisnf the bill yellow, and bare of feathers ; 
the eyes of a light grey col ur ; the lower part of the 
bill of a lioht brown. The colours cf the body are 
brown and white; but varied fo in different indivi¬ 
dual;, that they cannot be deferibed by them. Their 
wings are very long ; their legs ard feet pale yellow, 
fhaped like tht fe of corvorants. They frequent the 
Bahama iflands, w'h tre they breed all months in the 
year, laving one, two, or three eggs, on the bare 
rock. While young, they are covered with a white 
down, and continue fo till they are almoft ready to 
fly. They feed on fifti like the reft of this genus; 
but have a very troublefome enemy of the man-of-war 
bird which lives on the fpoils obtained from other 
fea-birds, particularly the booby. As foon as this 
rapacious enemy perceives that the booby has taken a 
fifti, he flics furiouffy at him, upon which the former 
dives to avoid the blow; but as he cann t fwallow his 
prey below water, he is foon obliged to come up again 
with the fifh in his bill ?s before, when he fuffers a 
new affault; nor does his enemy ceafe to perfecute 
him till he lets go the fifh, which the other immedi¬ 
ately carries off. 

5. The great booby, called by Linnaeus pelicani 
Balfani pujfus, frequents the rivers and fea-coafts of 
Florida, purfuing and devouring fifties like others of 
the genus. Mr Catfbey informs us, that he has fe¬ 
vers t 
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~t*e!icatni6. veral times found them difabled, and fometimes dead, 
y on the lhore : whence he thinks that they meet with 
fliarks or other voracious filhes, which deftroy them. 
The bird is about the fize of a goofe, the head and 
neck remarkably prominent; the back of a brown 
colour; the belly dufky white; the feet black, and 
fhaped like thofe of a corvorant; the head elegantly 
fpotted with white; the wings extend fix feet when 
fpread. Both this fpecies arid the laft have a joint in 
the upper mandible of the bill, by which they can 
raife it confiderably from the lower one without open¬ 
ing the mouth. 

latham’s 6. The aquilus, or man-of-war bird, is in the body 
fcynoplis of about the fize of a large fowl; in length three feet, 
13 «ds. and in breadth 14. The bill is {lender, five inches 
•long, and much curved at the point the colour is 
Bulky ; from the bafe a reddifh dark coloured fkin 
fpreads on each fide of the head, taking in the eyes; 
from the under mandible hangs a large membranace¬ 
ous bag attached fome way down the throat, as in 
the pelican, and applied to the fame ufes; the colour 
,-of this is a fine deep red, fprinkled on the (ides with a 
few' fcattered feathers; the whole plumage is brownifh- 
-black, except the w ing coverts, which have a rufous 
tinge: the tail is long, and much forked; the outer 
feathers are 18 inches or more in length; the middle 
'Ones from feven to eight: the legs are fmall, all the 
toes are webbed together, and the webs are deeply in¬ 
dented ; the colour of them is dufley red. 

The female dithers in wanting the membranaceous 
ipouch under the chin ; and in having the belly white; 
in other things is greatly like the male. 

The frigate pelican, or man-of-war bird (b), as it 
is by fome called, is chiefly, if not wholly, met with 
.between the tropics, and ever out at fea, being only 
feen on the wing. It is ufual with other birds, when 
fatigued with flying, to reft themfelves on the furface 
of the water; but nature, from the exceeding length 
•of wing ordained to this, has made the rifmg there¬ 
from utterly impoflible, at leaft writers not only fo in¬ 
form us, but every one whom we have talked with 
avers the fame: though perhaps this is no defeat of 
nature, as it fcarcely feems to require much reft: at 
leaft, from the length of wing, and its apparent eafy 
gliding'motion (muchlike that ofthe kite), it appears 
■capable of fuftaining very long flights ; for it is often 
•feen above 100, and not ur,frequently above 200, 
leagues from land- It has indeed been known to 
fettle on the mafis of fhips; but this is not a frequent 
circumftance, though it will often approach near, and 
hover about the top-maft flag. Sometimes it foals fo 
high in the air as to be fcarcely vilible, yet at other 
times approaches the furface of the fea, where, hover¬ 
ing at fome diftance, the moment it (pies a filh, it 
darts down on it with the utmoft rapidity, and feldim 
without fuccefs, flying upwards again as quick as it 
■* See t j, c defeended. It is alfo feen to attack* gulls and other 

account of 
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birds which have caught a fifti, when it obliges them Pel! 
to dilgorge it, and then cakes care to feize it before it "— 
falls into the water. It is an enemy to the flying filh ; 
for, on their being attacked beneath by the dolphin 
and other voracious filh, to efcape their jaws, thefe fe- 
mi-volatiles leap out of the water in clufters, making 
ufe of their long fins a^ wings to buoy them up in the 
air, which they are enabled to do as long as they re¬ 
main wet; but the m, ment they become diy are ufe- 
lefs, and drop into their proper element again ; during 
their fl ght, the frigate darts in among the fhoal, and 
feizes one or two at leaft. Thefe birds know; the ex- 
a£t place where the filh are to rife from the bubbling of 
the water, which diredts them to the fpot; in this they 
are accompanied by gulls and other birds, who adt in 
concert with them. 

Thefe birds, which, though not uncommon every¬ 
where within the tropics, yet are left frequent in fome 
places than others, were feen by Cook in 30! deg. In 
the old route of navigators, they are mentioned fre¬ 
quently as being met with at Afcenlion Ifland, Ceylon, 

Eaft Indies, and China c). Dampier law them in great 
plenty in the ifland of Aves in the Weft Indies. Our 
later navigators 'alk of them as frequenting various 
places of the Sou h Sea, ab ut the Marquefas, Eafter 
Ifles, and New Caledonia, alfo at Otaheitee, though at 
this laft place not in fuch plenty as in many others. 
They are faid to make nefts on trees, if there be any 
within a proper diftance; Qtherwife on the rocks. They 
lay one or two eggs of a flelh colour, marked withcrim- 
fon fpots. The young birds are covered with greyifh 
white down : the legs are of the fame colour, and the 
bill is white. There is a variety of this fpecies, which 
is lefs, meafuring only two feet nine inches in length ; 
the extent from wing to wing is five feet and a half. The 
bill is five inches long, and red ; the bafe of it, and bare 
fpace round the eye, are of the fame colour; the noftrils 
are fufficiently apparent, and appear near the bafe; the 
fhape of the bill is as in the larger one ; the head, hind 
part of the neck, and upper parts of the body and wings, 
are ferruginous brown; the throat, fore part of the 
neck, and bread, are white; the tail is greatly forked as 
in the other ; the legs are of a dirty yellow. 

“ In my colleftion (fays Latham) is a bird very fi- 
milar to this, if not the fame: general colour of the 
plumage full black ; bread and belly mottled with afh- 
colour ; the Inner ridge of the wing the fame ; the bill 
has the long furrow, as is feen in The greater one ; but 
the noftrils are fufficiently apparent, being about half 
an inch in length, rather broader at that part near the 
bafe. This has a large red pouch at the chin and 
throat, as in the former fpecies. It is mod likely that 
mine is the male bird, as others, fufpefted to be of 
the oppofite fex, have little or no traces of the jugular 
pouch. This fuppofition feems juilified from a°pair 
in the Elunterian mufeum, in both of which the plu¬ 
mage is wholly black ; the one has a large pouch, the 

other 


(b) It is alfo -called tiilleur, or tailor, by the French, from the motion of its tail reprefenting a pair of fhears 
when opened; and when on the wing, it opens and fhuts them frequently, in the manner of ufing that inftru- 
ment.— UHoa, Voy. ii. p. 304. 

.(c) Thought by Ofbeck to be one of the forts of birds ufed in fillring by the Chinefe. 
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Pelieantis. other deftitute of it. Some have fuppnfed that the 

v —-greater and Idler frigates are the fame bird, in diffe¬ 

rent periods of age.” 

7. The onocratalus, or pelican of Ada, Africa, and 
America j though Linnaeus thinks that the pelican of 
America may poflibly be a d.ftiinS variety. This crea- 
ture, in Africa, is much larger in the body than a 
* ‘ ltc fwan, and fomewhat of the fame flrape and colour. Its 
four toes are all webbed together ; and its neck in fome 
meafurc refembles that of a fwan : hut that Angularity 
in which it differs from all other birds is in the bill and 
the great pouch underneath. This enormous bill is 
15 inches from the point to the opening of the mouth, 
which is a good way back behind the eyes. At the 
bafe the bill is fomewhat greenifh, but varies towards 
the end, being of a reddifh blue. It is very thick in 
the beginning, but tapers off to the end, where it hooks 
downwards. The under chap is ftill more extraordi¬ 
nary; for to the lower edges of it hang a bag, reach¬ 
ing the who'e length of the bill to the neck, which is 
faid to be capable of containing 15 quarts of water. 
This bag the bird has a power of wrinkling up int > 
the hollow of the under-chap ; but by opening the bill, 
and putting one’s hand down into the bag, it may be 
diftended at pleafure. The fkin of which it is formed 
"will then be feen of a bluifh afli colour, with many 
fibres and veins running over its furface. It is not co¬ 
vered w T ith feathers, but wi'h a fliort downy fubflance 
as fmooth and as fuft as fattin, and is attached all along 
to the under edges of the chap, is fixed backward to 
the neck of the bird by proper ligaments, and reaches 
near half way down. When this bag is empty, it is not 
feen ; but when the bird has fifhed with fuccefs, it is 
then incredible to what an extent it is often feen dila¬ 
ted. For the firft thing the pelican does in fifhing is 
to fill up the bag; and then ir returns to digeft its bur¬ 
den at leifure. When the bill is opened to its wideft 
extent, a perfon may run his head into the bird’s 
mouth, and conceal it in this monftrous p uch, thus 
adapted for very Angular purpofes. Yet this is nothing 
to what Ruyfch affures us, who avers that a man has 
been feen to hide his whole le:r, boot and all, in the 
monftrous jaws of one of thefe animals. At firft 
appearance this would feem rmpoftible, as the fides 
of the under chap, from which the bag depends, are 
not above an inch afunder when the bird’s bill is firft 
opened; but then they are capable of great feparation ; 
and it mull neeeffarily be fo, as the bird preys upon 
large fifties, and hides them by dozens in its pouch. 
Teitre affirms, that it will hide as many fifti as will 
ferve 60 hungry men for a meal. 

This pelican was oncealfo known in Europe, parti¬ 
cularly in Ruffia ; but it feems to have deferted thofe 
coafts. This is the bird of which fo many fabulous 
accounts have been propagated ; fitch as its feeding its 
young with its own blood, and its carrying a provifion 
of water for them in its great refervoir in the defert. 
But the abfurdity of the firft account anfvvers itfelf; 
and as for the latter, the pelican ufes its. bag for very 
different purpofes than that of filling it with water. 

Clavigero, in his Hi-ftory of Mexico, fays thatthere 
are two fpecies, or rather varieties, of this bird in, 
Mexico;, the one having a fmooth. bill, the other a 
notched one. Although the Europeans are acquaint¬ 
ed with this bird, I do not know whether they are 
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equally well acquainted with the Angular circumftance Pelicana* 

of its aftifting the fick or hurt of its own fp;cies ; a - v - 

circumftance which the Americans fometimes take ad¬ 
vantage of to procure fifn without trouble. They take 
a live pelican, break its wing, and after tying it to a 
tree, conceal themfelves in the neighbourhood; there- 
they watch the coming of the ■ ther pelicans with their 
provifions, and as f >on as they fee thefe throw up the 
fifh from their pouch, run in, and after leaving a little 
for the captive bird, they carry off the reft.” 

This amazing pouch maybe confidered as analogous 
to the crop in other birds; with this difference, that as 
theirs lie at the bottom of the gullet, fo this ii placed 
at the top. I'hus, as pigeons and other birds mace-, 
rate their food for their young in their crops, and then 
fupply them; fo the pelican lupplies its young by a- 
more ready contrivance, and macerates their food in its 
bill, orftores it for its own particular fuftenance. 

The ancients were particularly fond of giving this, 
bird admirable qualities and parental afieftions : ftruik,, 
perhaps, with its extraordinary figure, they were wil-. 
ling to fupply it with as extraordinary appetites ; and 
having found it with a large relervoir, they were plea- 
fed with turning it to the moft tender and parental 
ufes. But the truth is, the pelican is a very heavy* 
fluggilh, voracious bird, and very ill fitted to take thofe 
flights, or to make thofe cautious provifions for a di- 
ftant time, which we have been told they do. 

The pelican, fays Labat, has ftrong wings, furnifhed- 
with thick plumage of an afh-colour, as are the reft of 
the feathers over the whole body. Its eyes are very 
fmall, when compared with the fizeof its head ; there 
is a fadnefs in its countenance, and its,whole air is me-, 
lancholy. It is as dull and relu&ant in its motions as 
the flamingo is fprightly and-aftive. It is.flow of flight; 
and when it rifes to fly, perf. rms it with difficulty and 
labour. Nothing, as it would feem, but the fpur of 
necefiit.y, cou-ld make thefe birds change their fttuation,. 
or induce them to afeend into the air; but they rnuft,, 
either ftarve or fly. 

They are torpid and inadfive to the laft degree, for 
that nothing can exceed their indolence but their glut¬ 
tony ; it is only from the ftimulations of hunger that 
they are excited to labour ; for otherwife they would 
continue always in fixed repofe. When they have rai- 
fed themfelves about 30 or 40 feet above the furface of 
the lea, they turn their head with one eye downwards,' 
and continue to fly in that pofture. As foon as they 
perceive a fifli fufficiently near the furface, they dart 
down upon it with the fwiftnefs of an arrow, feize it 
with unerring certainty, and {tore it up in their pouch. 

They then rife again, though rot without great labour, 
arid continue hovering apd fifhing, with their head on. 
one fide as. before. 

This work they continue with great effort and indu*, 
ftry till their bag is full, and then they fly to land to 
devour and digeft at leifure the fruits of their induftry. 

This, however, it would appear, they are not long in 
performing; for towards night they have another hun¬ 
gry call,and they again reludlantly go to labour.. At 
night, when their fifhing is, over, and the toil of the 
day crowned with fuccefs, thefe lazy birds retire a little 
way from the fhore ; and, though,with the webbed feet 
and clumfy figure of a goofe, they will be- contented; 
to perch no where but upon trees among the light and; 
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Pslicamts. airy tenants of the foreft. These they take their re- pany and converfation of men,, and in> mufjc both vo- Pelvamw. 
v ” pofe for the night; and often fpend a great part of the cal and' inflrumental p it would willingly (land,” 1 

day, except fuch times as they are filhing, fitting in fays he, “ by thofe that fang or founded the trum*. 
difmal folemnity, and as it would feem, half afleep. pet; and firetching out its head, and turning its ear 
Their attitude is with the head reding upon their to the mufic, liftened very attentively to its harmony, 
great bag, and that refting upon their bread. There though its own voice was little pleaianter than, the 
they remain without motion, or once changing their braying of an afs.” Gefner tells us, that the em- 
fittiation, till the calls of hunger break their repofe, peror Maximilian had a tame pelican which lived'for 
and till they find it indifpenfably neceffary to fill their above So years, and that always attended his army, on 
1 magazine for a frelh meal. Thus their life is fpent their march. It was one of the larged of the kind,, 

between Seeping and eating ; and our author adds, and had a daily allowance byr the emperor’s orders, 
that they are as foul as they are voracious, as they* As another proof of the great age to which the peli- 
are every moment voiding excrements ill heaps as large can. lives, Aldrovandus makes mention of one of thefe 
as one’s fid. birds, that was kept feverak years, at Mechlin; and was 

The fame indolent habits feem to attend' them even verily believed to be 50. years old.—We often fee thefe 
in preparing for incubation, and defending their young birds at our fhows about town. 

when excluded. The female makes no preparation Mr Edwards, in his Hifiory of Birds, defcribes the 
for her neft, nor feems to choofe any place in pre- pelican of America from one, the body, of which, was. 
defence to lay in ; but drops her eggs on the bare fent him fluffed and dried; From the point of the bill 
.ground, to the number of five or fix, and there' conti- to the angles of the mouth', meafured 13 inches,, and 
rntes to hatch-them. Attached to the place, without the wing when clofed meafured 18. inches. The pouch 
any defire of defending her eggs or her young, fhe when dry-appeared of the cortfifiance and colour of a. 

Namely fits and differs them to be taken from under brown dry ox’s bladder, having fibres running its whole 
her. Now and then fhe juft ventures to peck, or to' length; and blood veil els crofting them ; and:proceed- 
cry out when a perfon offers to beat her off. ing lrcm the fldes of the lower part of die billy which. 

She feeds her young with fifli macerated for feme opened into this pouch, its whole length; The greater 
time in her bag ; and when they cry, flies off for a new bone of the wing being broken, was foundto be-light,, 
fupply.. foabat, tells us, that he took two of thefe hollow, void of marrow, and the fides of it thin as 
when very young, and tied them by the leg to a poll parchment. Sir Hans Sloane writes, thus of k (fee 
lluck into-the ground, where he had the pie afore of Nut. ofyamaica, vol. ii. p. 322.) ;. “ This feems 
feeing the old one for feveral days come to feed’ them, to.be the fame with the white pelican, only of a darker t 
remaining with them the greatefl port of the day, and colour. They are frequent in all the feas of the hint! 

{pending the night on-the branch of a tree that hung Well; Indies. They fifh, after the fame manner as man- 
over them. 13 y thefe means they, were all three be- o-f-war birds, and come into the fheltered bays.in ft . rmy 
come fo familiar, that they fuffered themfelves to- be- weather, where they very often perch on trees: they 
handled; and the young ones very kindly accepted fly over the fea as gulls, and take the fiffi when.they 
■whatever fifli he offered them. Thefe they, always fpy them, by filling down upon them, and they then; 
put firfl into their bag, and then {wallowed at their rife again and do the like. They are not reckoned 
leifure.. good' food. When they are feen at fea, it is a fign of 

It feems, however, that they are but difagreeable- being near land.” Wafer, in his voyage and def ription. 
and ufelefs doroeflics ; their gluttony can foarcely be of the iflhmus. off America, fays, “ The pelican, is 
fat is fie d ; their flefh finells very-rancid, and tafles a not found on the South. Sea fide-of the ifthnaus, but 
tboufand times vvorfe than it fmells. The native A- they, abound: on the nothern fide; They are of a 
mericans kill vaft numbers; not tot eat, for they are dark grey colour, and under the throat hangs, a bag: 
not fit even for the banquet of a favage, but to con- the. old ones are not eaten, but the young are good 
vert their large bags into purfes and tobacco-pouches, meat.’* Mr Edwards, in another place, gives the da- 
They beftow no fmall pains in dreffing the fkin with- for-iption. of a pelican, which he fays is double the big- 
i'alt and allies, rubbing it well with oil, and then nefs of the larged fwisn. His drawing was made from, 
forming it to their purpofe. It thus becomes fo foft the pelican Ihown at London in 1-74.5, which, was 
and pliant, that the Spanilh Women fometimes adorn brought by Cqpt. Pelly from the Cape of Good Hope,, 
it with gold and embroidery- to. make work-bags of. where they are larger than anywhere cHr The.body, . 

Yet, with all the fe&mkig hebetude of this bird, it kgs, and feat, very much refemble the pelican of A- 
is not entirely incapable of iaftrudion in a tkmeftic merica ; and it differs little but in the head and neck, 

Hate. Father Raymond affures ns, that he has feen which lad is very long, liken fvvan’s; the bill is firaig-hter, 
one fo tame and well educated among the native A- and the.upper.part only booked at the end : the pouch, 
mericans, that it would go off in the morning at the is. fhaped fomething different, hanging,more down in 
word of command, and return before night to its- the middle. Mr Edwards thus defcribes it; « From, the 
mailer, with its great' pouch, dilteoded with plunder-; point of the bill to the angle of the -mouthis 20..inches . 
a part of which the lavages would make it diigorge, of our Iingl.fli.meafure, which is fix inches, more than 
and a part they would permit it to refer ve for itfelf. any natural hifto'rian has found it; the academy of. 

“The pelican,'” as Faber relates, “ is not defti- Paris having meafured one which was about finches, 
tote of other qualifications. One of thofe. which was Paris meafured I fuppofe; and:our countryman, Wil. 
brought alive to the duke of Bavaria’s court, where it loughby, meafured one brought from Ruflia,, which 
lived 40 years, feemed to be po (Felled of very uncorn- lie' makes 14 inches Englifh. I thought it fomethin™ 
tnoa leufations. It was much delighted in the-coin- incredible in. Willoughbiy’s.defcription, that a mm 

Ihould 
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FelUan fliould put his head into the pouch under the bill, but 
p jj I law it peiformed in this bird by its keeper, and am 

t J" fure afccond man's head might have been put in with 

it at the fame tima.” 

The Academy of Paris think the bird they have dc- 
fcribed is the pelican of Ariftotle, and the Onocrota- 
lus of Pliny. They are alfo confirmed in the opinion 
that this is a long-lived bird ; for, out of a great num¬ 
ber kept at Verfailles, none had died tor more than 12 
years, being the only anim ds kept in the menagery of 
which fome have not died in that time. Some au¬ 
thors fay they live 6o or 70 years, 

Capt. Keeling, in his voyage to Siera Leona, fays 
the pelicans there are as large as fwans, < f a white 
colour with exceeding long' bills i and M. Thevenot, 
in his travels to the Levant, obferves, that the pelicans 
about fome part of the Nile near the Red' Sea fwim 
by the bank tide like geefe, in fuch great numbers that 
they cannot be counted. Father Morolla, in his voy¬ 
age to Congo, fays pelicans are often met with in the 
road to Singa, and are all over black, except on their 
bread, which is of a flelh colour like the neck of a 
turkey. Fie adds further, that father Francis de Pa¬ 
via informed him, that on his journey to Singa he ob- 
ferved certain large, white birds, with long beaks, necks, 
and feet, which, whenever they heard the lead found 
of an inftrument, began immediately to dance, and 
leap about the rivers, where they always refide, and 
whereof they were great lovers; this, he faid, he took 
a great pleafure to contemplate, and continued often 
upon the banks of the rivers to obierve. 

It would extend our article beyond all proportion; 
were we to touch on each individual fpecies of this ex- 
tenfive genus, together, with their accidental varieties. 
But as the genus is unqueftionably very curious, we 
fin all here fabjoin a lilt of books, which luch of our 
readers as defire it may have recourfe to for further in¬ 
formation : Edward’s Hiftory of Birds ; Natural Hif- 
tory of 'Jamaica ; Mem. de l’Academic Royale des Sciences, 
dtpuls 1666 jufqu’h 1699. tom. 3. troifieme partie, p. 
186. ; Willoughby ; Pennant’s Britifh and ArElic Zoology; 
and Latham’s Synopfis of Birds ; the lad of which is the 
fulled and mod fcientifical of any we have yet feen. 

PELION (Diodorus Siculus, &c.), Pelios mans, 
underftood, (Mela, Virgil, Horace, Seneca), a moun¬ 
tain of Theflaly near Ofla, and hanging over the Sinus 
Pelafgicus, or Pegaficus ; its top covered with pines, 
the fides with oaks, (Ovid). Said alfo to abound in 
wild alh, (Val. Flarcus). From this mountain was 
cut the fpear of Achilles, called pelias, which none 
hut himfelf could wield, (Flomer). Dicearchus, Ari- 
llotle’s fcholar, found this mountain 1250 paces higher 
t-han any other of Theflaly; (Pliny). Pelius, Cicero ; 
Peliacus, (Catullus), the epithet. 

PEL LA (anc.geog. ),atown fituated on the confines 
©f Emathia, a diftridt of Macedonia, (Ptolemy) ; and 
therefore Plerodotus allots it to Botticea, a maritime 
didridt on the Sinus Thermaicus. It was the royal re- 
fidence, fituated on an eminence, verging to the fouth- 
wed, encompafled withunpaflable marflies fummer and 
winter: in which, next the town, a citadel like an 
ifland rifes, placed on a bank or dam, a prodigious 
Work, both fupporting the wall and fecuring it from 
any hurt by means of the circumfluent water. At a 
Von. XIV. 


didance, it feems dole to the town, but is feparated 
from it by the Ludias, running by the wills, a d join¬ 
ed to it by a bridge, (Livy) : didant from the fea 120 
(India, the Ludias being to far navigable, (Stiabo). 
Mela calls the town PAL; though mod Greek authors 
write Pil,'a. The bii th place ol Philip, who enlarged 
it; and afterwardsof Alexander, (Strabo,Mela). Con¬ 
tinued to be the royal refidence down to Perfes, (Li¬ 
vy). Called Pella Coloni.i, (Pliny) ; Coi.nia Julia 
Augnfla , (Coin). It afterwards came to decline, with 
but tew and mean inhabitants, (Lucian). It is now 
called Ta n«).ar/Tn, the Little Palace, (Floldenius). 
Pell setts, both the gentilitious name and the epithet; 
(Lucian, Juvenal, Martial.) — Anoth.r Pella; (Po¬ 
lybius, Pliny) ; a town of the Decapolis on the other 
fide the Jordan ; abounding in water, like i's cogno- 
minal town in Macedonia ; built by the Macedonians, 
(Strabo) ; by Seleucus, (Eufebius) ; anciently called 
Buds, (Stephanus) 5 Apamea, (Strabo); fituated 35 
miles to the north-ead of Gerafa, (Ptolemy). Thi¬ 
ther the Chridians, jud before the fiege of Jerufaleai 
by Titus, were divinely admonifhed to fly, (Eufe- 
bius). It was the utmofl boundary of the Perasa, of 
Transjordan country, to the north, (Jofephus). 

PELLETIER (James), a dodtor of phyfic, and 
an eminent mathematician, was born at Mans in 1517, 
and died at Paris in 1582. He was an excellent Latin 
and French poet, a good orator, phyfician, and gram¬ 
marian. He wrote Oeuvres Poetiques, Commentaires La¬ 
tin 1 .; fur Euclide, itfe. 

PELLETS, in heraldry; thofe roundles that are 
blaek; called alfo ogreffes and gunjlones, and by the 
French torteaux de fable. 

PELLICLE, among phyficians, denotes a thin 
film.or fragment of a membrane. Among chemids it 
fignifies a thin furface of cbryftals uniformly fpread over 
a Mine liquor evaporated to a certain degree. 

PELLISON, cr Pellison Fontanier, (Paul), 
one of the fined geniufes of the 17th century, was the 
fon of James PellifOn counfellor at Cadres. He was 
born at Beziers in 1624, and educated in the Protedant 
religion. He dudied with fuccefs the Latin, Greek; 
French, Spanifli, and Italian tougues, and applied 
himfelf to the reading the bed authors in thefe lan¬ 
guages ; after which he dudied the law at Cadres with 
reputation. In 1652 he purchafed the port of fecre- 
tary to the king, and five years after became fird de¬ 
puty to M. Fouquet. He fufFered by the difgrace of 
that minider; and in 1661 was confined in the Badile, 
from whence he was not difcliarged till four years after. 
During his confinement he applied himfelf to the fludy 
of controverfy; and in 1670 abjured the Protedant 
religion. Louis XIV. bedowed upon him an annual 
penfion of zooo crowns: and he likewife enjoyed fe- 
veral pods. In 1676 he had the abbey of Giment, 
and fome years after the priory of St Orens at Auch. 
Fie died in 1693. His principal works are, 1. The 
Hiftory of the French Academy. 2. Refledtions on 
religious Difputes, &c. in 4 vols 12mo. 3. The Hiftory 
of Louis XIV. 5. Hiftorical Letters and Mifcellanies, 
in 3 vols 12mo. 

PELOPIA, a feftival obferved by the Eleans in 
honour of Pelops. A ram was facrificed on the occa- 
fion, which both priefts and people were prohibited 
P front 
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Pclopon- from partaking of, on pain of excommunication from 
nefus Jupiter’s temple ; the neck only was allotted to the 

'MuCum °® cer w ^° provided wood for the facrifice. This 

v-’ officer was called Evxsus ; and white poplar was the 

only wood made ufe of at this folemnity. 

PELOPONNESUS, (Dionyfms,) a large penin- 
fula to the fouth of the reft of Greece ; called, as it 
were, Pelopus nefus or tnfula, though properly not an 
ifland, but a peninfula; yet wanting but little to be 
one, viz. the ifthmus of Corinth, ending in a point 
. like the leaf of the plantane or plane-tree. Anciently 
called ylpia and Pelafgia; a peninfula fecond to no 
other country for noblenefs; fituated between two feas, 
the Egeanand Ionian, and refembling a plan tane-leaf, 
on account of its angular receffes or bays, (Pliny, 
Strabo, Mela). Strabo adds from Homer, that one 
of its ancient names was Argos, with the epithet A- 
chaicum , to diftinguifh it from Theffaly, called Pelaf- 
gicum. Divided into fix parts ; namely, Argolis, La¬ 
conics, Melfenia, Elis, Achaia, and Arcadia, (Mela). 
Now called the Morea. 

PELOPS, in fabulous hiftory, the fon of Tantalus 
king of Phrygia, went into Elis, where he married 
Hippodamia the daughter of (Enomaus king of that 
country ; and became fo powerful, that all the terri¬ 
tory which lies beyond the Ifthmus, and compofes a 
confiderable part of Greece, was called Peloponsefus, 
that is, the ifland of Pelops, from his name and the 
Word Nso-o?. 

PELTA, a fmall, light, manageable buckler, ufed 
by the ancients. It was worn by the Amazons. The 
pelta is faid by fome to have refembled an ivy leaf in 
form; by others it is compared to the leaf of an Indian 
fig tree ; and by Servius to the moon in her firft 
quarter. 

PELTARIA, in botany: A genus of the filicu- 
lofa order, belonging to the tetradynamia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
39th order, Stliquofa. The filicula is entire, and nearly 
orbiculated, compreffed plane, and not opening. 

PELUSIUM (anc. geog.), a noble and ftrong 
city of Egypt, without the Delta, diftant 20 ftadia 
from the lea; fituated amidft marlhes; and hence its 
name and its ftrength. Called the key or inlet of Egypt 
(Diodorus, Hirtius) ; which being taken, the reft of 
Egypt lay quite open and expofed to an enemy. 
Called Sin (Ezekiel). Pelufacus the epithet (Virgil, 
Diodorus). From its tuins arofe Damietta. E. Long. 
32®. N Lat. 3 1 °. 

I etters on Mr Savary gives us the following account of this 
place: “ The period of its foundation, as well as that 
of the other ancient cities of Eyypt, is loft in the ob- 
fcurity of time. It flouriffied long before Herodotus. 
As it commanded the entrance of the country on the 
fide of Afia, the Pharaohs rendered it a confide:able 
fortrefs, one of them raifed a rampart of 30 leagues 
in kng h from the walls of this town to Heliopolis. 
But we find from the hiftory of nations that the long 
wall of China, thofe which the weaknefs of the Greek 
emperors led them to build round conftantinople, and 
many others, built at an immenfe expence, were but 
feeble barriers againft a warlike people : thefe examples 
have taught us, that a ftate, to be in fecurity againft 
a foreign yoke, muft form warriors within itfelf, and 
that-inen muft be oppofed to men. This rampart, 
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which covered Pelufium, did not ftop Cambyfes, who Pelufium. ^ 
attacked it with a foimidable army. The feeble cha- v • 
rafter of the Son of Amafis, unable to prevent the de- 
fertion of 200,000 Egyptians, who went to found a 
colony beyond the cataradts, had not force fufficient to 
oppofe that torrent which broke in upon his country. 
Cambyfes, after a bloody battle, wherein he cut his 
enemies to pieces, entered Pelufium in triumph. That 
memorable day, which faw the defertion of one part 
of the Egyptian militia and the ruin of the other, is 
the true epoch of the fubjugation of that rich coun¬ 
try. Since that period, it has paffed under the yoke 
of the Perfians, the Macedonians, the Romans, the 
Greeks, the Arabs, and the Turks. A continued 
flavery of more than 2000 years feems to fecure them 
an eternal bondage. 

“ Herodotus, who vifited Pelufium fome years after 
the conqueft of Cambyfes, relates an anecdote which 
I cannot omit: * Ifurveyed (fays he) the plain where 
the two armies had fought. It was coveied with hu¬ 
man bones collefted in heaps. Thofe of the Perfians 
were on one fide, thofe of the Egyptians on the other, 
the inhabitants of the country having taken care to fepa- 
rate them after the battle. They made me take notice 
of a fadt which would have appeared very aftonifhing to 
me without their explanation of it. The ikulls of the 
Perfians, which weie flight and fragile, broke on being 
lightly ftruck with a {tone ; thofe of the Egyptians, 
thicker and more compadt, refilled the blows of flint. 

This difference of folidity they attributed to the cuf- 
tom the Perfians have of covering their heads from 
their infancy with the tiara, and to the Egyptian 
cuftom of leaving the heads of their children bare and 
fhaved, expofed to the heat of the fun. This expla¬ 
nation appeared fatisfadlory to me.’ Mr Savary affures 
us that the fame cuftoms ftill fubfift in Egypt, of which 
he frequently had ocular demonftration. 

“ Pelufium (continues he), after palling under the 
dominion of rerfia, was taken by Alexander. The 
brave Antony, general of cavalry under Gabinius, 
took it from his fucceflors, and Rome reftored it to 
Ptolemy Auletes. Pompey, whof; credit had efta- 
blilhed this young prince on the throne of Egypt, 
after the fatal battle of Pharfalia took ref uge at Pelu- 
fium. He landed at the entrance of the harbour ; and 
on quitting his wife Cornelia and his fon, he repeated 
the two following verfes of Sophocles, ‘ The free 
man who feeks an afylum at the court of a king will 
meet with flavery and chains,’ He there found death. 

Scarcely had he landed on the Ihore, when Theodore 
the rhetorician, of the ifle of Chio, Septimius the 
courtier, and Achilles the eunuch, who commanded his 
troops, wilhing for a vieft im to prefent to his conqueror, 
ftabbed him with their fwords. At the fight of the 
alfaffins Pompey covered his face with his mantle, and 
died like a Roman. They cut off his head, and em¬ 
balmed it, to offer it to Caefar, and left his body naked 
on the Ihore. It was thus that this great man, whofe 
warlike talents had procuredthe liberty of thefeal, for 
the Romans, and added whole kingdoms to their ex¬ 
tended empire, was bafely flain in fetting foot on the 
territory of a king who owed to him his crown. Philip 
his freedman, collefting together, under favour of the 
night, the wreck of a boat, and ftripping of his own, 
cloak to cover the fad remains of his mailer, burnt- 

theift 
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Pelvis them according to the cuftnm. An old foldier, who 
I had ferved under Pompey’s colours, came to mingle 
Pembroke- j 1 j s tears w | t h thofe of Philip, and to affift him in per- 
u ^ c ~ . forming the laft offices to the manes of hi' general.— 
Pelufium was often taken and pillaged during the wars 
of the Romans, the Greeks, and 'he Arabs. But in 
fpite of fo many diftilers, (he preferred to the time 
of the Crufades her riches and her commerce. The 
Chriflian princes having taken it by Itorra, lacked it. 
It never again roie from its mins ; and the inhabitants 
went to Damietta.” See Damietta. 

PELVIS, in anatomy. See here, n° 3—43. 

PEMBROKE (Mary Countefs of). See Her¬ 
bert. 

Pembroke, in Pembrokefhire,in England,is the prin¬ 
cipal town it' the county. It is fituated upon a creek of 
Mil'ord-Haven, and in the moft pleafant part of Wales, 
being about 256 miles diftant from London. It is the 
county-town, and has two handfome bridges over two 
fmall rivers which run into a creek, forming the weft 
fide of a promontory. Itis well inhabited, has feveral 
good houles, and but one church. There is alfo a 
cuftom-houfe in it. There are feveral merchants in it, 
who, favoured by its fituation, employ near 200 fail on 
their own account; fo that, next to Caermarthen it is 
the largeft and 1 icheft town in South Wales. It has one 
long ftrai- ht ftreet, upon a narrow part of a rock; and 
the two rivers feem to be two arms of Milford-Haven, 
which ebbs and flows clofe up to the town. It is go¬ 
verned by a mayor, bailiffs, and burgeffes; and was 
in former times fortified with walls, and a magnificent 
caftle feated on a rock at the weft end of the town. 
In this rock, under the chapel, is a natural cavern 
called Wogan, remarked for having a very fine echo : 
this is fuppofed to have been a ftore-room for the gar- 
rifon, as there is a ftaircafe leading into it from the caf¬ 
tle : it has alfo a wide mouth towards the river. This 
ftrufture being burnt a few years after it was eredted, 
it was rebuilt. It is remarkable for being the birth¬ 
place of Henry VII. and for the brave defence made 
by the garrifon for Charles I. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of Wales, bound¬ 
ed on all fides by the Irilh fea, except on the eaft, 
where it joins t;> Caermarthenlhire, and on the north- 
eaft to Cardiganlhire. It lies the neareft to Ireland of 
any county in Wales; and extends in length from 
north to fouth 35 miles, and from eaft to weft 29, and 
is about 140 in circumference. It is divided into 
feven hundreds, contains about 420,000 acres, one city, 
eight market towns, two forefts, 145 parilhes, about 
2300 houfes, and 25,900 inhabitants. It lies in the 
province of Canterbury, and diocefe of St David’s. 
It fends three members to parliament, viz. one for the 
ftiire, one fi r Haverfordweft, and one for the town of 
Pembroke. 

The air of Pembrokefhire, confidering its fituation, 
is good; but it is in general better the fatther from 
the fea. As there are but few mountains, the foil is 
generally fruitful, efpecially on the lea-coeds ; nor are 
its mountains altogether unprofitable, but produce 
pafture fufficient to maintain great numbers of {beep 
and goat . Its other commodities are corn, cattle, 
pit coal, marl, filh, and fowl. Among theie laft are 
falcons, ca led here peregrins. Amongft the birds com¬ 
mon here are migratory fea-birds, that breed in tire 
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Ifle of Ramfey, and the adjoining rocks called ‘"The Petr.htoke 
Bifhop and Us C.'ii/u. About the beginning of April 
fueh flocks of birds, of feveral forts, refort to tbefe . 1 en ~ t 
rocks, as app.'ar incredible to thofe who have not feen 
them. They come to them in the night time, and alfo 
leave them then ; for, in the evening, the rocks may 
be feen covered with them, and the.next morning not 
one be feen at all. In like manner, not a Angle 
bird (hall appear in the evening, and the next morning 
the rocks (hall be covered with them. They alfo 
generally make a vifit about Chriftmas, flaying a week 
or longer ; and then take their leave till breeding-time. 

Among thefe birds are the eligug, razor bill, puffin, 
and harry-b : rd. The eliguglays only one egg, which, 
as well as 'hole of the puffin and ra/-> T-bill, is as b : g as 
a duck’s, but longer and (mailer at one end. She 
never leaves it till it is hatched, nor then till the young 
one is able to follow her; and (he is all this time fed 
by the male. This and the razor-bill breed upon the 
bare rocks, without any kind of neft. The puffin and 
harry-bird breed in holes, and commonly in the holes 
of rabbits; but fometimes they dig holes for them- 
felves with their beaks. The harry-birds are never 
feen on land but when taken. All the four kinds can¬ 
not raife themfelves to fly away when they are on 
land, and therefore they creep or waddle to the cliffs, 
and throwing themfelves off, take wing. The eligug 
is the fame bird which they call in Cornwall (England) 
a kiddaiu, and in Yorkfhire a fcout. The razor-bill is 
the rnerre of Cornwall. The puffin is the arBic duck of 
Clufius, and the harry-bird the /hire-water of Sir Tho¬ 
mas Brown. ’ The inhabitants of this county make a 
very pleafant durable fire of culm, which is the duft 
of coal made up into balls with a third part of mud. 

The country is well watered by the rivers Clethy, 
Dougledye, Cledhew, and Teive; which laft parts it 
from Cardiganlhire. There is a divifion of the county 
ftyled Rho< in the Welch, by which is meant a large 
green plain. This is inhabited by the defeendants of the 
Flemings, placed there by Henry I. to curb the Welch, 
who were never able to expel them, though they often 
attempted it. On the coafts of this county, as well as 
on thofe of Glamorganftiire and the Severn Sea, is 
found a kind of alga or laver, the laduca marina of 
Camden, being a marine plant or weed. It is ga¬ 
thered in fpring ; of which the inhabitants make a fort 
of food, called in Welch Ihavan, and in Englilh llack- 
butter. Having wafhed it clean, they lay it to fweat 
between two flat Hones, then (bred it final], and kned 
it well, like dough for bread, and then make it up into 
great balls or rolls, which is by fome eat raw, and by 
others fryed with oatmeal and butter. It is account¬ 
ed excellent againft all diftempers of the liver and 
fpleen ; and fome affirm that they have been relieved 
by it in the fharpeft fits of the ftone. 

PEN, a town of Somerfetlhire in England, on the 
north-eaft fide of Wincaunton, where KenwaldaWeft 
Saxon king fo totally defeated the Britons, that they 
were never after able to make head againft the c Saxons; 
and where, many ages after this, Edmund Ironfide 
gained a memorable vidlory over the Danes, who had 
before, i.e. in 1001, defeated the Saxons in that fame 
place. 

Pen, a little inftrument ufually formed of a quill, 
ferving to write withal. 

P 2 Pens 
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Pen* are alfo fometimes made of filler, brafs, or 
iron. 

Dutch Pens are made of quills that have paffed 
through hot allies, to take off the groffer fat and 
moifture, and render them more tranfparent. 

Fountain Pen, is a pen made of filver, brafs, See. 
contrived to contain a confiderable quantity of ink, 
and let it flow out by gentle degrees, fo as to fupply 
the writer a long time without being under the necef- 
fity of taking frelh ink. 

The fountain pen is compofed of feveral pieces, as 
in Plate CCCLXXXII. where the middle piece F 
carries the pen, which is ferewed into the inftde of a 
little pipe which again is foldered to another pipe of 
the fame bignefs as the lid G; in which lid is folder¬ 
ed a male ferew, for ferewing on the cover, as alfo for 
flopping a little hole at the place and hindering the 
ink from palling through it. At the other end of the 
piece F is a little pipe, on the ou.tfide of which the 
top-cover H may be ferewed. In the cover there goes 
a port-crayon, which is to be ferewed into the laft- 
mentioned pipe, in order to flop the end of the pipe, 
into which the ink is to be poured by a funnel. To 
ufe the pen, the cover G muft be taken off, and 
the pen a little fhaken, to make the ink run more 
freely. 

There are, it is well known, fome inftruments ufed 
by p radii cal mathematicians, which are called pens, and 
which are diftinguifhed according to the ufe to which 
they are principally applied; as for example the draw¬ 
ing pen, &c. an inftrument too common to require a 
particular defeription in this place. But it may be 
proper to take fome notice of the geometric pen, as 
it is not fo well known, nor the principles on which 
it depends fo obvious. 

The geometric Pen is an inftrument in which, by a 
circular motion, a right line, a circle, an ellipfe, and 
other mathematical figures, may be deferibed. It was 
firft invented and. explained by John Baptift Suardi, 
jn a work intitled Nouvo IJlnomenlt per la Defcriz'zione 
di diverfi Curve Antiche Moderne, &c. Several wri¬ 
ters had obferved the curves arifmg from the com¬ 
pound motion of two circles, one moving round the 
other; but Suardi firft realized the principle, and firft 
reduced it to praflice. It has been lately introduced 
with fuccefs into the fteam-engine by Watt and Boul¬ 
ton. The number of curves this inftrument can de- 
feribe is truly amazing ; die author enumerates not 
lefs than 1273, which (he fays) can be deferibed by it 
in the Ample form. We fliall give a Ihort deferip¬ 
tion of it from Adams’s Geometrical and Graphical 
Effays. 

“ Plate CCCLXXXII. fig. 10. reprefents the 
geometric pen ; A, B, C, the Hand by which it is fup- 
ported ; the legs A, B, C, are contrived to fold one 
within the other for the convenience of packing. A 
ftrong axis D is fitted to the top of the frame; to the 
lower part of this axis any of the wheels (as i) may 
b.e adapted ; when ferewed to it they are immoveable. 
EG is an arm contrived to turn round upon the main 
axis D ; two Aiding boxes are fitted to this arm; to 
tbefe boxes any of the wheels belonging to the geo¬ 
metric pen may be fixed, and then Aid fo that the 
wheels may take into each other and the immoveable 
wheel it is evident, that by making the arm EG re¬ 
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volye round the axis D, thefe wheels will be made to I’m 
revolve alfo, and drat the number of their revolutions .1 
will depend on the proportion between the teeth. J?g . Pe " c " 
is an arm carrying the pencil; this arm Hides back¬ 
wards and forwards in the box c d, in order that the 
diftance of the pencil from the centre of the wheel h 
may be eafily varied; the box cd is fitted to the ax ; s 
of the wheels, and turns round with it, carrying the 
arm fg along with, it: it is evident, therefore^ that the 
revolutions will be fewer or greater in proportion to. 
the difference between the numbers of the teeth in the 
wheels h and i; this bar and focket are eafily removed 
for changing the wheels. When two wheels only, are 
ufed, the bar/g- moves in the fame direflion with the 
bar EG > but if another wheel is introduced between 
them they move in contrary direflions. 

“ The number of teeth in the wheels, and confequent- 
ly the relative velocity of the epicycle or arm fg, may 
be varied in infinitum. The numbers we have uled are 
S> 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 56, 64, 72, 80, 88, 96. 

“ The conftruflion and application of this inftru¬ 
ment is fo evident from the figure, that nothing more 
need be pointed out than the combinations by which 
various figures may be produced, We fliall take two 
as examples: 

“ The radius of EG (fig. 11.) muft be to that of 
fg as 10 to 5 nearly; their velocities, or the.number 
of teeth in the wheels, to be equal; the motion to be 
in the fame direflion. 

“If the length of fg be varied, the looped figure 
delineated: at fig. 12, will be produced. A circle may 
be deferibed by equal wheels, and any radius but the. 
bars muft move in contrary direflions. 

“ Fo dfcribe by this circular motion a ftr.aigbt line. ancL 
an. eV.tpfis. For a ftraight line, equal radii, the velocity 
as 1 to 2, the motion in a contrary direflion; the. 
fame data will give a variety, of. ellipfes, only the ra¬ 
dii muft be unequal; the ellipfes may be deferibed in. 
any direflion.” See fig. 13. 

' Pen, or Penftock. See Penstock. 

Sea-PEN. See Pennatula. 

PENANCE, a puniftiment either voluntary.or.im- 
p.ofed by authority, for. the faults a perfon has com¬ 
mitted. Penance is one of the feven facraments of 
the Romifti church. Befides failing, alms, ahftinence,. 
and the like, which are the .general conditions of pe¬ 
nance, there are others of a more particular kind; as 
the repeating a certain number of ave-marys, pater- 
nofters, and credos, wearing a hair-fhirt, and giving, 
one’s felf. a certain number of ftripes. In Italy andi 
Spain it is ufual to fee Chriftians almoft naked, loaded 
with chains and a crofs, andlafhing themfelves at eve¬ 
ry ftep. 

PENATES, in Roman, antiquity, a .kind, of tute¬ 
lar deities, either of countries or particular houfes ; 
in which laft fenfe they differed in nothing from, the 
lares. See Lares. 

The psnates were properly the tutelar gods of the 
Trojans, and were only adopted by the Romans, who 
gave them the title of penates. 

PENCIL, an inftrument ufed by painters for lay¬ 
ing on their colours. Pencils are of various kinds, 
and made of various materials; the large!! forts are 
made of boar’s bridles, the thick ends of which arc 
bound to a flick,, bigger cr lefs according to the ufes 

they 
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they are defigned for: thefe, when large, are called 
Irujhcs. The finer forts of pencils are nude of camels, 
badgers, and fquirrelshair, and of the down of Avans; 
thefie are tied at the upper end with a piece of ftrong 
thread, and inclofed in the barrel of a quill. 

All good pencils, on being drawn between the lips, 
come to a fine point. 

Pencil, is alfo an inflrument ufed in drawing, 
writing, See. made of long pieces of black-lead or 
red-chalk, placed in a groove cut in a fl : p of cedar; 
o-n which other pieces of cedar being glued, the whole 
is planed round, and one of the ends being cut to a 
point, it is fit for ufe. 

Black-lead in fine powder, ftirred into melted ful- 
phur, unites with it fo uniformly, and in fuch quanti¬ 
ty, in virtue perhaps ot its abounding with fulphur, 
that though the compound remains fluid enough to be 
poured into moulds, it looks nearly like the ccarfer 
forts of black-lead itfelf. Probably the way which 
Prince Rupert is faid to have had, mentioned in 
the third volume of Dr Birch’s Hillory of the Royal 
Society, of making black-lead run like a metal in 
a mould, fo as to ferve for black-lead again, confifted 
in mixing with it fulphur or fulphureous bodies. 

On this principle the German black-lead pencils are 
faid to be made ; and many of thofe which are hawk¬ 
ed about by certain peifons among us are prepared 
in the fame manner ; their melting or foftening, when 
held to a candle, or applied to a red-hot iron, and 
yielding a bluifh flame, with a ftrong fmell like that 
of burning brimftone, betrays their compofition ; for 
black-lead itfelf yields no fmell or fume, and fuffers no 
apparent alteration in that heat. Pencils made with 
fuch additions are of a very bad kind ; they are h.ard, 
brittle, and do not caff or make a mark freely either 
on paper or wood, rather cutting or fcratching them 
than leaving a coloured ftroke. 

The true Englifh pencils (which Vogel in his mine¬ 
ral lyftem, and fome other foreign writers, imagine to 
be prepared alio by melting the black-lead with fome 
additional fubftances, and calling it into a mould) are 
formed of black-lead alone fawed into flips, which 
are fitted into a groove made in a piece of wood, and 
another flip of wood glued over them : the foftell 
wood, as cedar, is made choice rf, that the pencil 
may be the eafier cut; and a part at one end, too 
fbert to be conveniently ufed after the reft has been 
worn and cut away, is left unfilled With the black-lead," 
that there may be no wafte of fo valuable a commo¬ 
dity. Thefe pencils are greatly preferable to the 
others, though feld-om fo perfeil as could be wifhed, 
being accompanied with fome degree of the fame in¬ 
conveniences, and being very unequal in their quality, 
on account of different forts of the mineral being frau¬ 
dulently joined together in one pencil, the fore-part 
being commonly pretty good, and the reft of an infe- 
rior kind. Some, to avoid thefe imperfections, take 
the finer pieces of black lead itfelf, which they faw 
into flips, and fix for ufe in port-crayons : this is doubt- 
lefs the fureft way of obtaining black-lead crayons, 
V/hofe g 'odnefs can-be depended on. 

PENDANT, an ornament hanging at the ear, fre¬ 
quently compofed of diamonds, pearls,, and other 
jewels. 

Pendants, in heraldry, parts hanging down-from 


the Libel, to the number of three, four, five, or fix Pendants 
nt moll, refembling the drops in the Doric freeze. H 
When they are more than three, they muft be fpccified t>cnd “ lum l 
in blazoning. 

Pendants of a Ship, are thofe ftreamen, or Ion-- 
colours, which are fplit and divided into two parts, 
ending in points, ami hung at the head ofmafts, or at 
the yard-arm ends. 

PENDENE-Vow, in Cornwall, in England, on the 
north co.ift, by Morvah. There is here an unfa¬ 
thomable cave under the earth, into which the fc-a 
flows at high water. The cl ffs between this and St 
Ives fhine as if they had ftore of copper, of which 
indeed there is abundance within-land. 

PENDENNIS, in Cornwall, at the mouth of Fal¬ 
mouth haven, is a peninfula of a mile and a half in 
comp.iA. On ibis Henry VIII. erefted a cable, op- 
pofite to that of Sr Maw’s, which he likewife built. 

It was fortified by Queen Elizabeth, and ferved then 
for the governor’s houfe. It is one of the larged 
caffles in Britain, and is built on a high rock. It is 
ftronger by land than St Maw’s, being regularly for¬ 
tified, and having good outworks. 

PENDULOUS, a term applied to any thing that 
bends or hangs downwards, 

PENDULUM, a vibrating body fufpended from 
a fixed point. For the hiftory- of this invention, fee the 
article Clock. / 

The theory of the pendulum depends on that of the 
inclined plane. Hence, in order to underhand the 
nature of the pendulum, it will be neceflary to pre- 
mife feme of the properties of this plane ; referring, 
however, to Inclined Plane, and Section VI. in the 
article Mechanics, tor the demonftration. 

I. Let AC (fig. x.) be an inclined plane, AB its Hate 
perpendicular height, and D any heavy body: then CCCLi * ) c» 
the force which impels the body D to defeend along 

the inclined plane AC, is to the abfolute force of gra¬ 
vity as the height of the plane AB is to its length 
AC; and the motion of the body will be uniformly 
accelerated. 

II. The velocity acquired in any given time by a 
body defeending on an inclined plane AC, is to the 
velocity acquired in the fame time by a body falling 
freely and perpendicularly as the height of the plane 
AB to its length AC. The final velocities will be 
the fame; the fpaces deferibed will be in the fame 
ratio ; and the times of defeription are as the fpaces 
deferibed. 

III. Jf a body defeend along feveral contiguous 
planes, AB, BC, CD, (fig. 2.) the final velocity, 
namely, that at the point D, will be equal to the final 
velocity in defeending through the perpendicular AE, 
the perpendicular heights being equal. Hence, if 
thefe planes he fuppofed indefinitely fhort and nume¬ 
rous, they may be conceived to form a curve; and 
therefore the final velocity acquired by a body in de¬ 
feending through any curve AF, will be equal to the 
final velocity acquired in defeending through the 
planes AB, BC, CD, or to that in defeending through 
AE, the perpendicular heights being equal. 

IV. If from the upper or lower extremity of the 
vertical diameter of a circle a cord be drawn, the 
time of defeent along this cord will be equal to the 
time of defeent through the vertical diameter; and- 
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therefore the times of defcent through all cords in the 
lame circle, drawn from the extremity of the vertical 
diameter, will be equal, 

V. The times of defcent of two bodies through 
two planes equally elevated will be in the fubdupli- 
cate ratio of the lengths of the planes. It, inftead of 
one plane, each be compofed of feveral con'iguous 
planes fimilarly placed, the times of defcent along 
thefe planes will be in the fame ratio. Hence, alio, 
the times of defcribing fimilar arches of circles fimilar¬ 
ly placed will be in the fubduplicate ratio of the 
lengths of the arches. 

VI. The fame things hold good with regard to 
bodies projected upward, whether they afcend upon 
inclined planes or along the arches of circles. 

The point or axis of fufpenfion of a pendulum is 
that point about which it performs its vibrations, or 
from which it is fufpended. 

The centre of ofcillation is a point in which, if all 
the matter in a pendulum were collected, any force 
applied at this centre would generate the fame angular 
velocity in a given time as the fame force when ap¬ 
plied at the centre of gravity. 

The length of a pendulum is equal to the diftance 
between the axis of fufpenfion and centre of ofcil¬ 
lation. 

Let PN (fig. 3.) reprefent a pendulum fufpended 
from the point P; if the lower part N of the pendu¬ 
lum be raifed to A, and let fall, it will by its own gra¬ 
vity defcend through the circular arch AN, and will 
have acquired the fame velocity at the point N that a 
body would acquire in falling perpendicularly from C 
to N, and will endeavour to go off with that velocity 
in the tangent ND ; but being prevented by the rod 
or cord, will move through the arch NB to B, where, 
lofing all its velocity, it will by its gravity defcend 
through the arch BN, and, having acquired the fame 
velocity as before, will afcend to A. In this manner 
it will continue its motion forward and backward 
along the arch ANB, which is called an efciUaiory or 
•vibratory motion ; and each fwing is called a vibration. 

Proi-. I. If a pendulum vibrates in very fmall cir¬ 
cular arches, the times of vibration may be confidered 
as equal, whatever be the proportion of the arches. 

Let PN (fig. 4.) be a pendulum; the time of de¬ 
fcribing the arch AB will be equal to the time of 
defcribing CD ; thefe arches being fuppofed very fmall. 

Join AN, CN ; then fmce the times of defcent along 
all cords in the fame circles, drawn from one extremity 
of the vertical diameter, are equal; therefore the cords 
AN, CN, and confequently their doubles, will be def- 
cribed in the fame time ; but the arches AN, CN being 
fuppofed very fmall, will therefore be nearly equal to 
their cords: hence the times of vibrations in thefe arches 
will be nearly equal. 

Prop. II. Pendulums which are of the fame length 
vibrate in the fame time, whatever be the proportion 
of their weights. 

This follows from [he property of gravity, which is 
-always proportional to the quantity of matter, or to 
its inertia. When the vibrations of pendulums are 
compared, it is always underltood that the pendulums 
defcrbe either fimilar finite arcs, or arcs of evanefcent 
magnitude, unlefs the contrary is mentioned. 

Prop. III. If a pendulum vibrates in the fmall arc 


of a circle, the time of one vibration is to the time of Pendulum, 
a body’s falling perpendicularly through half the length * 
of the pendulum as the circumference of a circle is to 
its diameter. 

Let PE (fig. 5.) be the pendulum which deffribes 
the arch ANC in the time of one vibration; let PN 
be perpendicular to the horizon, and draw the crrds 
AC, AN ; take the arc E e infinitely fm > 11 , and draw 
EFG, efg perpendicular to PN, or parallel to AC; 
defcribe the f-rrrcircle BGN, and draw e r, gt perpen¬ 
dicular to EG : now let t r= time of defcending 
through the diameter 2PN, or through the cord 
AN : Then the velocities gained by falling through 
2EN, and by the pendulum’s defcending through the 
arch AE, will be as .y/zPN and y’BF; and the fp.ee 
deferibed in the time t, after the fall through 2PN, is 
4PN. But the times are as the fpaces divided by the 
velocities. 

4PN _ E e 

Therefore^,^pi^or 2 y^PN: t i : time of 

e y E e 

defcribing E e — But > a the fimilar 

triangles PEF, Etr, and KGF, G gt. 

EF 

As PErrPN : EF r=:_ PN x E e ; 


And KG= 1 CD : FG: : G|: Gj = 




EF 

But e r — G s ; therefore X E e : 

PN x FG 

Hence Ee= KDxEF x G g. 


KD 

FG 


X Gg. 


— KD x G ^* 


And by fubftituting this value of E e in the former 
equation, we have the time of defcribing E e = 
txPNxFGxGg 

aKDxEFx-v/BFxW But by the natUre ° f the 
circle FG = v^BFxFN, and EF=V / PN-f-PF x FN. 
Hence, by fubilitution, we obtain the time of defcribing 

^ _ IXPNxa/BF^TNxG/ _ 

^ _ 2KD X y/ PN-j-PF X FN X v'BF x aPN = 
/Xy/PNxG g txV^NxGg 

: 4 kdx^pn+pf = 

But NF, in its mean 


2KD x V / PN+PFxv / 2 : 
txV 2PN 

X Gg. 


2BNx V2PN—NF 
quantity for all the arches Gg, is nearly equal to NIC; 

For if the femicircle deferibed on the diameter BN, 
which correfponds to the whole arch AN, be divided 
into an indefinite number of equal arches G g, &c. the 
fum of all the lines NF will be equal to as many times 
NK as there are arches in the fame circle equal to G^. 

therefore the time of defcribing E=-? ij’hj- 

2BN x 2l’N--NK 
X G g. Wh ence the time of defcribing the arch AED 
tx \/ 2 PN 

= Ibn77;pn :-m x BGN; and the time of de - 

feribing the whole arch ADC, or the time of one vi- 

, . t x V 2PN 

bration, is = ——-7==?r=™ X 2BGN. Bto 

2BNX v 2PN—NK 

when the arch ANC is very fmall, NIC vanifhes, and 


then 
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Pendulum, then the time of vibration in a very fmaU arc is 

fX V 2 PN 


zBNx v'zPN 


X 2BGN = ,‘/X‘ 


2 BGN 
BN‘ 


Now if / 


be the time of defeent through 2 PN ; then fince the 
fpaces deferibed are as the fquares of the times,; t will 
be the time of defeent through ; PN : therefore the 
diameter BN is to the circumference 2BGN, as the 
time of falling through half the length of the pen¬ 
dulum is to the time of one vibration. 

Prop. IV. The length of a pendulum vibrating fe- 
conds is to twice the fpace through which a body falls 
in one fecond, as the fquare of the diameter of a circle 
is to the fquare of its circumference. 

Let d — diameter of a circle == 1, c — circumfe¬ 
rences 3.14159, &c. ? to the time of one vibration, and 
p the length of the correfponding pendulum ; then by 

d 

laft propofition c : d:: 1" : time of falling through 


half the length of the pendulum. Let s — fpace de¬ 
feribed by a body falling perpendicularly m the firft 
fecond : then fince the fpaces deferibed are in the fub- 
duplicate ratio of the times of description, therefore 
d __ _ 

1" :: Hence c‘ \d l :: 2s :p- 

c 

It has been found by experiment, that in latitude 
51 i 0 a body falls about 16.11 feet in the firft fecond : 
hence the length of a pendulum vibrating feconds in 
32.22 

that latitude is =—T 7777 V = 3 feet 3.174 inches. 

Prop. V. The times of the vibrations of two 
Plate pendulums in fimilar arcs of circles are in a fubdupli- 
tccLxxx. cate ratio of the lengths of the pendulums. 

Let PN, PO (fig. 6.) be two pendulums vibrating in 
the fimilar arcs AB, CD ; the time of a vibration of 
the pendulum PN is to the time of a vibration 
of the pendulum PO in a fubduplicate ratio of PN 
to PO. 

Since the arcs AN, CO are fimilar and fimilarly 
placed, the time of defeent through AN will be to 
the time of defeent through CO in the fubduplicate 
ratio of AN to CO : but the times of defeent through 
the arcs AN and CO are equal to half the times of 
vibration of the pendulums PN, PO refpedively. 
Hence the time of vibration of the pendulum PN in 
the arch AB is to the time of vibration of the pen¬ 
dulum PO in the fimilar arc CD in the fubduplicate 
ratio of AN to CO : and fince the radii PN, PO are 
proportional to the fimilar arcs AN, CO, therefore 
the time of vibration of the pendulum PN will be to 
the time of vibration of the pendulum PO in a fubdu¬ 
plicate ratio of PN to PO. 

If the length of a pendulum vibrating feconds be 
39.1 74 inches, then the length of a pendulum vibra¬ 
ting half feconds will be 9.793 inches. For 1" : i" :: 
,/39.174 : v/x; and x i :: 39.174: *-• Hence 
39-174 

* “ 4 — 9 - 793 * 

•Prof. VI. The lengths of pendulums vibrating in 
die fame time, in different places, will be as the forces 
?f gravity. 


For the velocity generated in any given time is di- 
redlly as the force of gravity, and inverfely as the quan¬ 
tity of matter *. Now the matter being fuppofed die 
fame in both, pendulums, the velocity is as the force of 
gravity; and the fpace palled through in a given time 
will be as the velocity ; that is, as the gravity. 

Cor. Since the lengths of pendulums vibrating in the 
fame time in fmall arcs are as the gravitating forces, 
and as gravity increafes with the latitude on account of 
the fpbe.oidal figure of the earth and its rotation 
about its axis ; hence the length of a pendulum vibra¬ 
ting in a given time will be variable with the latitude, 
and the fame pendulum will vibrate flower the nearer 
it is carried to the equator. 

Prop. VII. The time of vibrations of pendulums 
of the fame length, afled upon by different forces of 
gravity are reciprocally as the fquare roots of the 
forces. 

For when the matter is given, the velocity is as the 
force and t me; and the fpace deferibed by any given 
force is as the force and fquare of the time. Hence 
the lengths of pendulums are as the forces and the 
fquares of the times of falling through them. But 
thefe times are in a given ratio to the times of vibra¬ 
tion ; whence the lengths of pendulums are as the 
forces and the fquares of the times ol vibration,. 
Therefore, when the lengths are given, the forces will 
be reciprocally as the fquare of the times, and the- 
times of vibration reciprocally as the fquare roots of 
the forces. 

Cor. Let p — length of pendulum, g = force of' 
gravity, and t = time of vibration. Then fince / s 

/“!• 

gxt 1 . Hence g =px~ 1 ; and - /x^ 

That is, the forces in different places are direftly as; 
the lengths of the pendulums, and inverfely as the. 
fquare roots of the times of vibration ; and the times 
of vibratkn are direftly as the fquare rocts of the 
lengths of the pendulums, and inverfely as the fquare 
roots of the gravitating forces. 

Prop. VIII., A pendulum which vibrates in the 
arch of a cycloid deferibes the greateft and leaft vibra¬ 
tions in the fame time. 

This property is demenftrated only on a fuppofi- 
tion that the whole mafs of the pendulum is concen¬ 
trated in a point: but this cannot take place in any 
really vibrating body ; and when the pendulum is of 
finite magnitude, there is no pi int given in pofiti.xn 
which determines the length of the pendulum ; on the 
contrary the centre of ofcillation will not occupy the 
fame place in the given body, when deferibing different 
parts of the trad it moves through, but will continu¬ 
ally be moved in refpeft of the pendulum itfelf du¬ 
ring its vibration. This circumftance has prevented any 
general determination of toe time of vibration in a 
cycloidal arc, except in the imaginary cafe refer¬ 
red to. 

There are many other obftacles which concur in 
rendering the application of this curve to the vibra¬ 
tion of pendulums defigned for the meafures, of time 
the fource of errors far greater than thofe which by 
its peculiar property it is intended to obviate; and it 
is now wholly difufed in praftice. 

Although the times of vibration of a pendulum in 


Pendulum. 

* See' Me¬ 
chanics, 

P- 774- 
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>crch]!um. different arches be nearly equ.il, yet from what has been 
' faid, it will appear, that if the ratio of the leaf): of 
thefe arches to the greateft be confiderable, the vibra¬ 
tions will be performed in different times; and the 
difference, though fmall, will become fenfible in the 
courfe of one or more days. In clocks ufed for agro¬ 
nomical purpofes, it will therefore be neceffary to ob- 
l'erve the arc of vibration ; which if different from that 
defcribed by the pendulum when the clock keeps time, 
there a correftion mull be applied to the time fliown 
by the clock. This correftion, cxpreffed in feconds of 
time, w ; ll be equal to the half of three times the differ¬ 
ence of the fquare ’of the given arc, and of that of the 
arc defcribed by the pendulum when the clock keeps 
* Simp- time, thefe arcs being expreffed in degrees*; and fo 
foil’s Flux-milch Will the clock gain or lofe according as the 
ion?, p, fi r ft 0 p t j le f e arc hes is lefs or greater than the fecond, 

’ Thus, if a clock keeps time when the pendulum vi¬ 

brates in an arch of 3 0 , it will lofe ic£ feconds daily 
in an arch of 4 degrees. ’ " J0_ ^ 

For 4 -— x |=7 X | = io'i feconds. 

The length of a pendulum rod increafes with heat; 
and the quantity of expanfion anfwcring to any given 
degree c f heat is experimentally found by means of a 
j See Pyro- pyrometer £ ; but the degree of heat at any given time 
meter. is Ihown by a thermometer : hence that inftrument 
fliould be placed within the clopk-cafe at a height 
nearly equal to that of the middle cf the pendulum; 
and its height, for this purpofe, fhouldbe examined at 
leaft once a day. Now by a table canftrufted to ex¬ 
hibit the daily quantity cf acceleration or retardation 
of the clock anfwering to every probable height of the 
thermometer, the correfponding correftion may be 
obtained. It is alfo neceffary to obferve, that the 
mean height of the thermometer during the interval 
ought to be ufed. In Six’s thermometer this height may 
be eafily obtained ; but in thermometers of the common 
conftruftion it will be more difficult to find this mean. 

It had been found, by repeated experiments, that a 
brafs rod equal in length to a fecond pendulum will 
expand or contraft part of an inch by a change 

cf. temperature of one degree in Farhenheits’s ther¬ 
mometer; and fince the times of vibration are in a 
fubduplicate ratio of the lengths of the pendulum, 
hence an expanfion or contraction of 1 art of an 
inch will anfwer nearly to one fecond daily : therefore 
a change of one degree in the thermometer will occa- 
fion a diiFrence in the rate of the clock equal to one 
fecond daily. Whence, if the clock be fo adjufted as to 
keep time when the thermometer is at 55 0 , it will lofe 
10 feconds daily when the thermometer is at 65°, and 
gain as much when it is at 45 0 . 

Hence the daily variation of the rate of the clock 
from fummer to winter will be very confiderable. It 
is true indeed that moft pendulums have aftiut or re¬ 
gulator at the lower end, by which the bob may be 
railed rr lowered a determinate quantity ; and there¬ 
fore, whi’e the height of the thermometer is the fame, 
the rate of the clock will be uniform. But fince the 
ftate of the weather is ever variable, and as it is im- 
poffible to be raffing or lowering the bob of the pen¬ 
dulum at every change of the thermometer, .therefore 
the correftion formerly mentioned is to be applied. 
This correftion, however, is in fome meafure liable to 
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a fmail degree cf uncertainty; and in order to avoid it Pendu lum, 
altogether, feveral contrivances have been propefed by " 
conftrufting a pendulum of different materials, and fo 
difpofing them that their effefts may be in oppofite 
direftions, and thereby counterbalance each other; 
and by this means the pendulum will continue of the 
fame length. 

Mercurial Pendulum. The firft of thefe inventions is Mercurial 
that by the celebrated Mr George Graham. In this, the Pendulum, 
rod of the pendulum is a hollow tube, in which a lufn- 
cicnt quantity of mercury is put. Mr Graham firft ufed 
a glafs tube, and the deck to which it was applied was 
pieced in the moil: expofed part of the hone. It was kept 
coddamiy going, withe Bt having the hands or pendulum 
alreitd, from the 9th of June 1722 to the 14th of Oc- Phil - 
tob^r 1725, and its rate was determined by tranfits of 1 ra "^ 
fixed itars. Another' clock made with extraordinary n l 
care, having a pendulum about 60 pounds weight, and 
not vibrating above one degree and a half from the 
perpendicular, was placed bchde the former, in order 
.lire more readily to compare them with each other, 
and that they might both he equally expofed. The 
refult of all the obfervations was this, that the irregula¬ 
rity of the clock with the quickfilver pendulum ex¬ 
ceeded not, when greateft, a fixth part of that of the 
other clock with the common pendulum, but for the 
greateft part of the year not above an eighth or ninth 
part; and even this quantity would have been leffened, 
had the column of mercury been a little Ihorter : for 
it differed a little the contrary way from the other 
clock, going fafter with heat and flower with cold. 

To confirm this experiment more, about the, beginning 
Of July 1723 Mr Graham took off the heavy pendu¬ 
lum from the other clock, and made another with mer¬ 
cury, but with this difference, that inftead of a glafs 
tube he ufed a brafs one, and varnifhed the infide to 
fecure it from being injured by the mercury. This 
pendulum he ufed afterwards, and found it about 
the fame degree of exaftnefs as the other. 

. The Gridiron Pendulum\s,tvi\ ingenious contrivance Oridiron 
for the fame purpofe. Inftead of one rod, this pendu- Pendulum, 
lum is compofed of any convenient odd number.of rods, 
as five, leven, or nine ; being fo connect2:!, that the 
effeft of one fet of them counterafts that of the other 
fet; and therefore, if they are properly adjufted to each 
other, the centres effufpenfion and ofeillation will al¬ 
ways be equidiftant. Fig. 7. reprefents a gridiron P late 
pendulum e mpofed of nine rods, fteel and brafs al- ■= tcLXX3C ’ 
ternately. The two outer rods, AB, CD, which at a 
of fteel, are fattened to the crofs piec% AC, BD by 
means of pin?.The next two. rqds.EF, GH, are of brafs, 
and are fattened to the lower bar BD, and to the 
fecond upper bar EG. The two following rods are cf 
fteel, and are fattened to the crofs bars EG and IK. 

The two rods adjacent to the central rod being of ' 
brafs, are fattened to the crofs pieces IK and EM; 
and the central.rod, to which the ball of the pendu¬ 
lum is attached, is ful'peude : 1 from the crofs piece LM, 
and paffes freely thrciuh a perf rath n in each of the 
crofs bars IK, BDi From this difpofition of the rods, 
ic it evident that, by the expanfiqn < f the extreme 
rods, the crofs piece BD, and the two rods attached 
to it, will defeend : Ivjt fince thofe r ids are expanded 
by the fame heat, the crofs piece EG will coiifequent- 
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Pendulum, ly be railed and therefore alfo the two next rods ; but 

- v — becaufe thefe rods are alfo expanded, the crofsbar IK 

will delcend ; and by the expanfion of the two next 
rods, the piece LM will be railed a quantity fufficient 
to counteract the expanfion of the central rod. Whence 
it is obvious, that the effedt of the heel rods is to in- 
creafe the length of tire pendulum in hot weather, and 
todiminiih it in cold weather, and that the brafs rods 
have a contrary cffedl upon the pendulum. The effeft 
of the brafs rods muft, however, be equivalent not only 
to that of the fteel rods, but alfo to the part above the 
frame andfpring, which connects it with the cock, and 
to that part between the lower part of the frame and 
the centre c f the ball. 

M. Tkiout Another excellent contrivance for the fame purpofe 
is deferibed in a French author on clock-making. It 
was nfed in the north of England by an ingenious ar- 
tift about 40 years ago. This invention is as follows : 
A bar cf the fame metal with a rod of the pendu¬ 
lum and of the fame dimenfions, is placed againft the 
back-part of the clock-cafe : from the top of this a part 
projects, to which the upper part of the pendulum is 
conneded by two fine pliable chains or filken firings, 
which juft below pafs between two plates of bfafs, 
whofelower edges will always terminate the length of 
the pendulum at the upper end. Thefe plates are fup- 
.ported on a pedeftal fixed to the back of the cafe. 
The bar refts upon an immoveable bafe at the lower 
part of the cafe: and is inferted into a groove, by 
which means it is always retained in the fame pofvtion. 
From this conftruCtion, it is evident that the extenfion 
or contraction of this bar, and of the rod of the pen¬ 
dulum, will be equal, and in contrary directions. For 
fuppofe the rod of the pendulum to be expanded any 
given quantity by heat; then, as the lower end of the 
bar refts upon a fixed point, the bar will be expanded 
upwards, and raife the upper end of the pendulum 
juft as much as its length was increafed, and hence its 
length below the plates will be the fame as before. 

Of this pendulum, fomewhat improved by Mr Crofth- 
waite watch and clock-maker, Dublin, we have the fol¬ 
lowing defeription in the TranfaCtions of the Royal 
Plate Irifti Academy, 1778.—“ A and B (fig. 8.) aretwo 
ccclxxx. r0( j s c f ft ee l forged out of the fame bar, at the fame 
time, of the fame temper, and in every refpeCt fimilar. 
On the top of B is formed a gibbet C ; this rod is 
firmly fupported by a fteel bracket D, fixed on a large 
piece of marble E, firmly fet into the wall F, and ha¬ 
ving liberty to move freely upwards between crofs fta- 
ples of brafs, 1, 2, 3, 4, which touch only in a point 
in front and rear (the ftaples having been carefully 
formed for that purpofe ) ; to the other rod is firmly 
fixed by its centre the lens G ; of 24 pounds weight, 
although it lhould in ftriCtnefs be a little below it. 
This pendulum is fufpended by a ftiort fteel fpring on 
the gibbet at C ; all which is entirely independent of 
the clock. To the back of the clock-plate I are firm¬ 
ly ferewed two cheeks nearly cycloidal at K, exactly in 
a line with a cen f re cf the verge L. The maintain¬ 
ing power is applied by a cylindrical fteel-ftud, in the 
ufual way of regulators, at M. Now, it is very evi¬ 
dent, that any expanfion or contraction that takes 
place in either of thefe exaClly fimilar rods, is inftantly 
counteracted by the other : whereas in all compenfation 
pendulums compofed of different materials, however 
Vol. XIV. 
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juft a calculation may feem to be, that cm never be the PemVlum. 
cafe, as not on'y different metals, but alfo different — 

bars of the fame metal that are not manufactured at 
the fame time, and exactly in the fame manner, arc 
found by a good pyrometer to differ materially in their 
degrees of expanfion and contraction, a very fmall 
change aifeCfing one and not the other.” 

The expanfion or contraction of ftiaight-grained fir Fir pTiidu- 
wood length wife,by change of temperature, is fo fmall, * um * 
that it is found to make very good pendulum rods. 

The wood called fupailillo is faid to be ftill better. 

There is good reafon to believe, that the previous ba¬ 
king, varnifhing, gilding, or foaking of tliefe woods in 
any melted matter, 6nly tends to impair the property 
that renders them valuable. They lhould be limply 
rubbed on the outfide with wax and a cloth. In pen¬ 
dulums of this conftruCtion the error is greatly dimi- 
niflied, but not taken away. 

Angular Pend'j-lum, is formed of two pieces cr legs Angular 
like a feCtor, and is fufpended by the angular point. Pendulum. 
This pendulum was invented with a view to diminilh the 
length of the common pendulum, but at the fame time 
to preferve or even increafe the time of vibration. In 
this pendulum, the time of vibration depends on the 
length of the legs, and on the angle contained between 
them conjointly, the duration of the time of vibration 
increasing with the angle. Hence a pendulum of this 
conftruCtion may be made to ofcillate in any given 
time. At the lower extremity of each leg of the pen. 
dulum is a ball or bob as ufual. It may be eafily 
fhown, that in this kind of pendulum, the fquares 
of the times of vibration are as the fecants of half the 
angle contained by the legs : hence if a pendulum of 
this conftruCtion vibrates half feconds when its legs are 
clofe it will vibrate whole feconds when the legs are 
opened, fo as to contain an angle equal to 151 0 2\\ 

The Conical or Circular Pendulum, is fo called 
from the figure deferibed by the firing or ball of the 
pendulum. This pendulum was invented by Mr Huy¬ 
gens, and is alfo claimed by Dr Hook. 

In order to underftand the principles of this pendu- Conical 01 
lum, it will be neceffary to premife the following lem- Circular 
ma, viz. the times of all the circular revolutions of a Pendulum 
heavy globular body, revolving within an inverted hol¬ 
low paraboloid, will be equal whatever be the radii of 
the circles deferibed by that body. 

In order therefore, to conftruCt the pendulum fo 
that its ball may always deferibe its revolutions in a pa¬ 
raboloid furface, it will be neceffary that the rod of 
the pendulum be flexible, and that it be fufpended in 
fuch a manner as to form the evolute of the given pa¬ 
rabola. Hence, let KH (fig. 9.) be an axis perpendi¬ 
cular to the horizon, having a pinion at K moved by 
the laft wheel in the train of the clock; and a harden¬ 
ed fteel point at H moving in an agate pivot, to render 
the motion as free as poffible. Now, let it be required 
that the pendulum fhall perform each revolution in a 
fecond, then the paraboloid furface it moves in muft: 
be fuch whofe latus rettum is double the length of the 
common half fecond pendulum. Let O be the focus 
of the parabola MEC, and MC, the lath reftum ; and 
make AE=MO—?MC—the length of a common 
half fecond pendulum At the point A of the verge, 

-let a thin plate 'AB be fixed at one end, and at the 
other end B let it be faftened to the bar or arm BD p#r- 
Q_ " pendi- 
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Pendulum pcndicular to DH, and to which it is fixed at the 
I point D. The figure of the plate AB is that of the evo- 
ene ope. j ute ^ p ara b 0 ] a MEC. 

The equation of this evolute, being alfo that of the 
femicubical parabola, is 52 / x' —y 5 .—Let 52 / — P; 
then Px’zry 3 , and in the focus Pez2_y. In this cafe 
•zx'—y'~\ P’ : hence x’zrjP’, andjc^Py' 52 

P\/s = the difiance of the focus from the vertex A'— 
By affuming the value of the ordinates of the curve 
may be found ; and hence it may be eafily drawn. 

The firing of the pendulum mull be fuch a length 
that when one end is fixed at B, it may lie over the 
plate AB, and then hang perpendicular from it, fo 
that the centre of the bob may be at E when at reft. 
Now, the verge KH being put in motion, the ball 
of the pendulum will begin to gyrate, and thereby 
conceive a centrifugal force which will carry it out 
f rom the axis to fome point F, where it will circulate 
feconds or half feconds, according as the line AE is 89. 
inches, or 2 j inches,- and AB anfwerable to it. 

One advantage poflefled by a clock having a pendu¬ 
lum of this conftruftion is, that the fecond hand moves 
in a regular and uniform manner, without being fubjeft 
to thofe jerks or ft arts as in common clocks; and the 
pendulum is entirely filent. 

Theory has painted out feveral other pendulums, 
known by the names of Elliptic, Horizontal, Rotulary, 
Sc c. pendulums. Thefe, however, have not as yet 
attained that degree of perfection as to fupplant the 
common pendulum. 

Befides the ufe of the pendulum in meafuring time, 
it has alfo been fuggefted to be a proper ftandard for 
meafures of length. See the article Measure. 

PENEA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe of which the 
order is doub’.ful. The calyx is diphyllous ; the corol¬ 
la campanulated ; the ftyle quadrangular ; thecapfule 
tetragonal, quadrilocular, and oftofpermous. 

PENELOPE, in fabulous liiftory, the daughter of 
Icarus, married Ulyffes by whom fhe had Telema- 
chus. During tire abfence of Ulyffes, who was gone 
to the fiege of Troy, and who ftaid 20 years from 
his dominions, feveral princes, charmed with Pene¬ 
lope’s beauty, told her that Ulyffes was dead, offered 
to marry her, and preffed her to declare in their favour. 
She promifed compliance on condition they would give 
her time to finifh a piece of tapeftry fhe was weaving ; 
but at the fame time fhe undid in the night what fhe 
had done in the day, and by this artifice eluded their 
importunity till Ulyffes’s return. 

Penelope, in ornithology: A genus of birds of 
p late the order of gallince, the char afters of which are : The 
ccclxxx-i. beak is bare at the bafe; the head is covered with fea¬ 
thers : the meek is quite bare; the tailconfifts of twelve 
principal feathers ; and the feet are for the mod part 
bare. Linnaeus, in the Syjlcma -Natures, enumerates 
fix fpecies. 1.. Meleagris Jcttyra, or horned pheafant. 
Latham calls it the horned turkey. This fpecies is 
larger than a fowl, and fmaller than a turkey. The 
colour of the bill is brown; the noftrils, forehead, 
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and fpace round the eyes, are covered with {lender Penelope, 
black hairy feathers 5 the top of the head is red. Be- v ' 
hind each eye there is a flefhy callous blu-e fubftance 
like a horn, which tends backward. On the fore part Latham’* 
of the neck and throat, there is a loofe flap of a fine s y ilo p6 3 - 
blue colour, marked with orange fpots, the lower part 
of which is befet with a few hairs; down the middle 
it is fomewhat loofer than on the fides, being wrinkled. 

The bread and upper part of the back are of a full red 
colour. The neck and breaft are inclined to yellow, 

The other parts of the plumage and tail are of a rufous 
brown marked all over with white fpots, encompaffed 
with black. The legs are fomewhat white, and fur- 
nifhed with a fpur behind each. Ahead of this bird, 

Mr Latham tells us, was feut to Dr Mead from Ben¬ 
gal, together with a drawing of the bird, which was 
called napaul-pbeafant . It is a native of Bengal. 

2. The meleagris crijlata, called by Ray penelope ,ar.u- 
peme, and by Edwards the gtian, or quan, is about the 
fize of a fowl, being abou t two feet fix inches long.— 

The bill is two inches long, and of a black colour ; the 
irides are of a dirty orange colour ; the fides of die 
head are covered with a naked purplifh blue fkin, in 
which the eyes are placed: beneath the throat, for an 
inch and a half, the fkin is loofe, of a fine red colour, 
and covered only with a few hairs. The t p of the 
head is furnifhed with long feathers, which the bird 
can ereft as a ereft at pleafure ; the general colour of 
the plumage is brownifli black, gloffed over with cop¬ 
per in fome lights ; but the wing coverts have a greenifh 
and violet glofs. The quills moftly incline to a purple- 
colour; the fore part of the neck breaft, and belly, 
are marked with white fpots; the thighs, under tail co¬ 
verts, and the tail itfelf, are brownifh black, the legs are 
red ; the claws black. Some of thefe birds have little 
or no ereft, and are dience fuppofed to be females.— 

They inhabit Brafil and Guiana, where they are often 
made tame They frequently make a noife not unlike 
the word jacu. Their flefh is much efteemed. 

3. Crax Gumamnfis, called by Latham, &c. yacou. 

It is bigger than a common fowl. The bill is black ; 
the head feathers are long, pointed, and form a ereft, 
which can be erefted at pleafure. The irides are of a 
pale rufous colour : the fpace round the eyes is naked, 
fimilar to that of a turkey. It has alfo a naked mem¬ 
brane, or kind of wattle, of a dull black colour.— 

The blue fkin comes forward on the bill but is not 
liable to change colour like that of the turkey. The 
plumage has not much variation ; it is chiefly brown, 
with fome white markings on the neck, breaft, wing 
coverts, and belly ; the tail is compofed of twelve fea¬ 
thers,, pretty long, and even at the end ; the legs are 
red. This fpecies inhabits Cayenne, but is a very rare 
bird, being met. with only in the inner parts, or ab~>ut 
the Amazons country, though in much greater plenty 
up the river Oyapoc, efpecially towards Camoupi ; and 
indeed thofe which are feen at Cayenne are moftly 
tame ones, for it is a familiar bird, and will breed in 
that ftate, and mix with other poultry. It makes the 
neft on the ground, and hatches the young there, but 
is at other times moftly feen on trees. It frequently 
erefts the ereft, when pleafed, or taken notice of, and 
likewife fpreads the tail upright like a fan, in the man¬ 
ner of the turkey. It has two kinds of cry ; one like 

that. 
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Pinekipe. that of a young turkey, the other lower and more 

--V- plaintive ; the firft of thefe is thought by the Indians 

to exp refs the word couyovoit, the other yacou. 

4. The pip'ii", or as it is called, crax pipiic, is black 
in toe belly, and the back brown ftained with black. 
The flelh on the neck is of a green colour. It is about 
the bignefs of the former, and has a biffing noife.-— 
The head is partly black and partly white, and is ad¬ 
orned with a fhort creft. The fpace about the eyes, 
which are black, is white; the feet are red. It inha¬ 
bits Guiana. 

5. The marail is about the fize of a fowl, and Ihaped 
fomewhat like it. The bill and irides are blackilh ; 
the fpace round the eyes is bare, and of a pale red ; the 
chin, throat, and lore part of the neck, are fcarcely 
covered with feathers; but the throat itfelf is bare, 
and the membrane elongated to half an inch or more ; 
both this and the fkin round the eyes change colour, 
and become deeper and thicker when the bird is irri¬ 
tated. The head feathers are longifh, fo as to appear 
like a creft when railed up, which the bird often does 
when agitated ; at which time it alfo erefts thofe of 
the whole body, and fo disfigures itfelf as to be fcarce 
known: the general colour of the plumage is a greenilh 
black; the fore-part of the neck is tipped with white ; 
the wings are Ihort; the tail is long, confifting of 1 z 
feathers, which are even at the end, and commonly 
pendent, but can be lifted up and fpread out like that 
of the turkey; the legs and toes are of a bright red; 
the claws are crooked, and fomewhat fharp. In a col¬ 
lection (fays Latham) from Cayenne was a bird, I be¬ 
lieve, of this very fpecies. It was 28 inches long, the bill 
is like that of a fowl, brown, and rather hooked ; round 
the eye bare; the head is crefted ; the feathers of the 
fore-part of the neck are tipped with white ; the breaft 
and belly are rufous brown ; the reft of the plumage 
is greenilh brown ; the tail is 11 inches long, and round¬ 
ed at the end : the quills juft reach beyond the rump ; 
the legs are brown, and claws hooked. This fpecies 
is common in the woods of Guiana, at a diftance from 
the fea, though it is much lefs known than could be im¬ 
agined : and found, in fmall flocks for the moft part, 
except in breeding time when it is only feen by pairs, 
and then frequently on the ground, or on low lhrubs; 
at other times tin high trees, where it roofts at night. 
The female makes her neft on fome lowbulhy tree, as 
near the trunk as 'poffible, and lays three or four eggs. 
When the young are hatched, they defeend with their 
mother, after 10 or iz days. The mother ads as other 
fowls fcratching on the ground like a hen, and brood¬ 
ing the young, which quit their nui fe the moment they 
can (hift for themfelves. They hive two broods in a 
year ; one in December or January, the other in May 
or June. The beft time of finding thefe birds is morn¬ 
ing or evening, being then met with on fuch trees 
whofe fruit they feed on, and are difeovered by fome 
of it falling to the ground. The young birds are ea- 
fily tamed, and feldom forfake the places where they 
have been brought up : they need not be houfed, as 
they prefer the roofting on tall trees to any other place. 
Their cry is not inharmonious, except when irritated 
or wounded, when it is harlh and loud. Their flefh is 
much efteemed. 

BufFon fuppofes this bird to be the female of the 
yacou, or at leaft a variety; but that this cannot be, 


the anatomical inlpe&ion will at once determine. The 
windpipe of this bird has a lingular conftruClion, pac¬ 
ing along the neck to the entrance of the breaft, where 
it rifes on the outfide of the flelh, and, after going a 
little way downwards, return?, and then palins into 
the cavity of the lungs. It is kept in its place on the 
outfide by a mu cular ligament, which is perceivable 
quite to the breaft bone. This is found to be the 
cafe in both male and female, and plainly proves that 
it differs from the yacou, whofe windpipe has no fuch 
circumvolution in either fex. 

If this be the bird mentioned by Fermin, in his 
Hiftory of Guiana, p. 176. he fays that the creft is 
cuneiform, and of a black and white colour ; and ob- 
ferves that they are fcarce at Surinam ; but it does not 
feem quite certain whether he means this fpecies or the 
yacou. 

Bancroft mentions a bird of Guiana by the name of 
Marrodee, which he fays is wholly of a brownifh black ; 
the bill the fame; and the legs grey. Thefe,he fays, aie 
common, and make a noife not unlike the name given 
it, perching on trees. The Indians imitate their cry 
fo exadtly, as to lead to the difeovery of the place 
the birds are in, by their anfwering it. The flelh of 
them is like that of a fowl: it is therefore moft likely 
the marail. 

6. The vociferating penelope. The bill of this bird is 
of a greenilh colour; the back is brown, the breaft 
green, and the belly is of a whitilh brown. Latham 
calls it the crying curajfaiv. It is about the bignefs of a 
crow. 

PENESTICA, (Antonine), a town of the Hel- 
vetii, fituated between the Lacus Laufonius and Salo- 
durum ; called Petcnifca by Peutinger. Thought now 
to be Bid, (Cluverius) ; the capital of a fmall territory 
in Swifferland. 

PENEUS, (Strabo); a river running through 
the middle of Theffaly, from weft to eait, into the 
Sinus Thermaicus, between Olympus and Offa, near 
Tempe of Theffaly, riling in mount Pindus, (Ovid, 
Val. Flaccus). 

PENETRALE, afacred room or chapel in private 
houfes, which was fet apart for the worfhip of the 
houfehold gods among the ancient Romans. In tem¬ 
ples alfo there were ptnetralia, or apartments of diftin- 
guilhed fanfhty, where the images of the gods were 
kept, and certain folemn ceremonies performed. 

PENGUIN, or Pinguin. See Pinguin. 

PENICILLUS, among furgeons is ufed for a tent 
to be put into wounds or ulcers. 

PENIEL, or Penuel, a city beyond Jordan near 
the ford of the brook Jabbok. This was the occafion of 
its name. Jacob, upon his return from Mefopotamia, 
(Gen. xxxii. Z4, &c.) made a ftop at the brook Jab¬ 
bok : and very early the next morning, after he had 
fent all the people before, he remained alone, and be¬ 
hold an angel came, and wreftled with him till the day 
began to appear. Then the angel faid to Jacob, Let 
me, go for the morning begins to appear. Jacob an¬ 
swered,I Shall not let you go from me till you have given 
me your bleffing. The angel bleffed him then in the 
fame place, which Jacob thence called Penie), faying, 
I have feen God face to face, yet continue alive. 

In following ages the Israelites built' a city in this 
place, which wq,s given to the tribe of Gad. Gideon, 
Q^2 turning 
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I'cninruh returningfrom the purfuit of the Midianites, overthrew 
j ! f tlie tower ofPeniel, (Judges viii. 17), and put all the 
—eniuntt. j n ha.bitants of the city to death, for having refufed 
fuftenance to him and his people, and having anfwered 
him in a very infulting manner. Jeroboam the fon of 
Nebat rebuilt the city of Peniel, (1 Kings xii. 25.) 
jefephus fays, that this prince there built himfelf a 
palace. 

PENINNAH, the fecond wife of Elkanah, the 
father cf Samuel. Penninah had feveral children,, 
(1 Sam. i. 2, 3, &c.),but Hannah, who afterwards 
was mother of Samuel, was for a great while barren : 
Peninnah, inflaad of giving the glory to God, the au¬ 
thor of fruitfulnefs, was elevated with pride, and in- 
fulted her rival Hannah. But the Lord having vifited 
Hannah, Peninnah was thereupon humbled ; and feme 
interpreters think, that God took away her children 
from her, or at lead that fhe had no more after this 
time, according to the words of the fong of Hannah, 

(1 Sam. ii, 5.),“ The barren hath born feven, and fhe 
that hath many children is waxed feeble,” 

PENINSULA, in geography, a portion or ex¬ 
tent of land joining to the continent by a narrow 
neck or idhmus, the red being encompaffed with wa¬ 
ter. See Plate CCXII. 

PENIS, in anatomy. See there, p. 738. col. 2. &c. 

PENITENCE, is fometimes ufed for a date of 
repentance, and fometimes for the a Ct of repenting. 
See Repentance. It is alfo ufed for a difcipline, 
or punifhjnent attending repentance; more ufually 
called penance. It alfo gives title to' feveral religi¬ 
ous orders, confiding either of cohverted debauchees, 
and reformed proditutes, or of perfons who devote 
themfelves to the office of reclaiming them. Of this 
latter kind is the 

Order of Penitence of St Magdalen, edabliffied 
about the year 1272, by one Bernard, a citizen of Mar 
feilles, who devoted himfelf to the woik of converting 
the courtezans of that city. Bernard was feconded 
by feveral others ; who, forming a kind of fociety, 
were at length elected into a religious order by Pope 
Nicholas III. under the rule of St AUgudine. F. 
Gefnay fays, that they alfo made a religious order of 
the penitents, or women they converted, giving them 
the lame rules and obfervances which they themfelves 
kept. 

Congregation of Penitence of St Magdalen at Paris, 
owed its rife to th? preaching of F. Tifferan, a Fran- 
ciican, who converted a vad number of courtezans 
about the year 1492. Louis duke of Orleans gave 
them his houfe for a monadery, or rather, as appears 
by their conditutions, Charles VIII. gave them the 
hotel called Bochaigne, whence they were removed to 
St George’s chapel, in 1572. By virtue of a brief 
of Pope Alexander, Simon biffiop of Paris, in 1497, 
drew them upa body of Statutes, and gave them the 
rule of St Augudine. It is neceffary, before a wo¬ 
man could be admitted, that Ihe had fird committed 
the fin of the flefh. None were admitted who were 
above 35 years of age. Till the begining of the lad 
century, none but penitents were admitted: but fince 
its reformation by Mary Alyequin, in 1616, none have 
been admitted but maids, who however, dill retain 
the ancient name penitents. 

PENITENTS, an appellation given to certain fra- 
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ternities of penitients didinguiffied by the different Penitents 
ffiape and colour of their habits. Thefe are fecular . f . 
focietieswho have their rules, datutes, and churches, enitentI " 
and make public proceffions under their particular w_L3E_— 
erodes or banners. Of thefe, there are more than a 
hundred, the mod confiderable of which are as fol¬ 
low : the white penitents of which there are feveral 
different forts at Rome, the mod ancient of which was 
condituted in 1264; the brethren of this fraternity 
every year give portions to a certain number of young 
girls in order to their being married : their habit is a 
kind of white fackloth, and on theffioulder is a circle, 
in the middle of which is a red and white crofs. Black 
penitents the mod confiderable of which are the bre¬ 
thren of mercy, indituted in 1488 by feme Floren¬ 
tines, in order to affid criminals during their impri- 
fonment, and at the time of their death ; on the day 
of execution, they walk in proceffiou before them, 
finging the feven penitential pfalms and the litanies ; 
and alter they are dead, they take them down from the 
gibbet and burn them; their habit is black fackcloth. 

There are others whofe bufinefs is to bury fuch per¬ 
fons as are found dead in the dreets; thefe wear a 
death’s head on one fide of their habit. There are al¬ 
fo blue, giey, red, green, and violet penitents; all 
which are remarkable for little elfe befides the different 
colours Of their habits. 

Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there are a fet of pe¬ 
nitents kept in pay to walk through the dreets in pro- 
ceffion, and cut their {houlder> with whips, &c. 

PeniTents, or Conv&ts of the name of Jefus, a.con- 
gregation of religious at Seville in Spain, confiding of 
women who had led a licentious life, founded in 1550,, 

This monadery is divided into three quarters : one for 
profeffed religious ; another for novices ; a third for 
thofe who are under correction. When thefe lad give, 
figns of a real repentance, they are removed into the 
quarter of the novices, where, if they do not behave 
themfelves well, they are remanded to their correction. 

They obferve the rule of St Augudine. 

Pemtf.nts of Orvieto, are an order of nuns, indituted 
by Antony Simoncelli,a gentleman of Orvieto in Italy., 

The monadery he built was at fird defigned for the 
reception oi poor girls, abandoned by their parents, 
and in danger of lofing their virtue. In 1662 it was 
ereCted int:> a monadery, for the reception of fuch- as 
having abandoned themfelves to impurity, were willing 
to take up, and confecrate themfelves to God by fo- 
lemn vows. Their rule is that of die Carmelites. 

Thefe religious have this in peculiar, that they un¬ 
dergo no noviciate. All required is, that they con¬ 
tinue a few months in the monadery in a fecular habit; 
after which they are admitted to the vows. 

PENH ENIIAL, an ecclefiadical book retained 
among the Romanids ; in which is preferibed what re¬ 
lates to the impofition of penance and the reconcilia¬ 
tion of penitents. See Penance. 

There are various penitential s, as the Roman peni- 
tenti. l, that of the venerable Bede, that of Pope Gre¬ 
gory III, &c. 

PENITENTIARY, in the ancient Chriftian 
church, a name given to certain prefbyters orprieds, 
appointed in every church to receive the private ron- 
feffions of the people, in order to facilitate public dif¬ 
eipline, by acquainting them what fins were to be ex¬ 
piated 
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piated by public penance, and to appoint private pe¬ 
nance for fuch private crimes as were not proper to be 
publicly cenfured. 

Penitentiary, at the court of Rome, is an office 
in which are examined and delivered out the fecret 
bulls, graces, or difpenfations relating to cafes of con- 
fcience, confeffions, Sec. 

Penitentiary, is alfo an officer in fome cathe¬ 
drals, veiled with power from the bifhop to abfolve, in 
cafes referved to him. The pope has at prefeut his 
grand penitentiary, who is a cardinal, and the chief 
of the other penitentiary priefts eftabliihed in the 
church or Rome, who confult him in difficult cafes. 
He prefides in the penitentiary, difpatches difpenfa- 
tions, abfolutions, &c. and has under him a regent and 
24 prodtors, or advocates of the facred penitentiary. 

PENMAN-Mav/r, a mountain in Caemarvonlhire, 
1400 feet high. It hangs perpendicularly over the 
fea, at fo vail a height, that few fpeftators are able to 
look down the dreadful ileep. On the fide which is 
next the fea, there is a road cut out of the (ide of the 
rock, about fix or feven feet wide, which winds up a 
fteep afeent, and ufed to be defended on one fide only 
j"by a flight wall, in fome parts about a yard high, and 
in others by only a bank, that fcarce rofe afoot above 
the road. The fea was feen daihing its waves 40 fa¬ 
thoms below, with the mountain rifmg as much above 
the traveller’s head. This dangerous road was a few 
years ago feoured by a wall breall-high, to the build¬ 
ing of which the city of Dublin largely contributed, it 
being in the Highroad to Holyhead. 

PENN (Sir William), was born at Briftolin 1621, 
and inclined from his youth to maritime aflairs. He 
was made captain at 21 years of age, rear-admiral of 
Ireland at 23, vice-admiral at 25, admiral of Ireland 
to the Straits at 29, vice-admiral of England at 31, 
and General in the firil Dutch war at 32. Whence re 
turning in 1055, he was chofen reprefentative for the 
town of Weymouth ; and in 1660 was made commif- 
lioner of the admiralty and navy, governor of the town 
and fort of Kinfale, vice-admiral of Muniler, and a 
member of that provincial council. In 1664 he was 
chofeu great captain-commander under the duke of 
York, and diilinguifhed himlelf in an engagement a 
gainfl the Dutch fleet; after which he took leave of 
the fea, but continued in his other employments till 
1669. He died in 1670. 

Penn (William), an eminent writer among the Qua¬ 
kers, and the planter and legiflator of Pennfylvania, 
was the fon of the above Sir William Penn, and was 
born at London in 1644. In 1660, he was entered a 
gentleman commoner of Chrift-church, in Oxford ; 
but having before received an impreffion from the 
preaching of one Thomas Loe a Quaker, withdrew 
with fome other ftudents from the national worlhip, 
and held private meetings, where they preached and 
prayed among themfelves. This l iving great offence 
to the heads of the college, Mr Penn, though but 16 
years of age, was fined for nonconformity ; and conti¬ 
nuing his religious exercif s, was at length expelled his 
college. Upon his return home, he was, on the fame 
account, treated with great feverity by his father, who 
at laft turned him out of doors ; but his refentment af¬ 
terwards abating, he fent him to France in company 
with fome perfons of quality ; where he continued a 
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confidcrable time, and returned not only well /killed in 
the French language, but a polite and accomplifhed 
gentleman. About the year 1666, his father commit¬ 
ted to his care a confiderable eftate in Ireland. Being 
found in one of the Quakers meetings in Cork, he, 
with many others was thrown into prilbn ; but, on his 
writing to the earl of Orrery, was foon difeharged. 
However, his father being informed he Hill adhered to 
his opinions, fent for him to England, and finding him 
inflexible to all his arguments, turned him out of doors 
a fecond time. About the year 1668, he became a 
public preacher among the Quakers: and that year 
was committed clofe pril'oner to the Tower, where he 
wrote feveral treadles. Being difeharged after feven 
months imprisonment, he went to Ireland, where he 
alfo preached amongil the Quakers. Returning to 
England, he was in 1670 committed to Newgate, for 
preaching in Gracechurch ftreet meeting-houfe, Lon¬ 
don ; but bring tried at the feflions-houfe in the Old 
Bailey, he was acquitted. In September the fame 
year, his lather died ; and being perfectly reconciled ter 
him, left h:m both his paternal bleffing and a plentiful 
ellate. But his perlecutions were not yet at an end : 
for in 1671 he was committed to Newgate for preach¬ 
ing at a meeting in a Wheeler-ftreet, London; and du¬ 
ring his imprilonment, which continued fix months, he 
alfo. wrote feveral treadles. After his difeharge, he 
went into Holland and Germany ; and in the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1672, married and fettled with his fa- 
mily at Rickmanfworth in Hertfordfliire. The fame 
year he publilhed feveral pieces; and particularly one 
againll Reeve and Muggleton. In 1677, he again tra¬ 
velled into Holland and Germany in order to propa¬ 
gate his opinions: and had frequent converfations, with 
the princrefs Elizabeth, daughter to the queen of Bohe¬ 
mia and filler to the princefs Sophia, mother to king 
Geo. I. In 1681, king Charles II. in confideration of 
the fervices of Mr Penn’s father, and feveral debts due 
to him from the crown at the time of his deceafe, gran¬ 
ted Mr Penn andhis heirs the province lying on the well 
fide of the river Delaware in North America, which 
from thence obtained the name of Pennfylvania. Upon 
this Mr Penn publilhed a brief account of that province, 
with the king’?.! patent; and propofing an eafy pur- 
chafe of land, and good terms of fetdement for fuch 
as were inclined to remove thither, many went over. 
Thefe having made and improved their plantations to 
good advantage, tjxe, governor, in order to fecure the. 
planters from the native Indians, appointed commit 
lioners to purtliafe the land h: had received, from the 
king of the native Indians, and concluded a peace with 
them. The city of Philadelphia was planned and built; 
and he himlelf drew up the fundamental conllitutions 
of Penfylvania in 24 articles. In 1681,he was elefted 
a member of the Royal Society ; and the next year he 
embarked for Pennfylvania, where he continued about 
two years and returned to England in Auguil 1684. 
Upon the acceffion of King J imes to the throne, he was 
taken into a great degree of favour with his Majefty, 
which expofed him to the imputation of being a Papill; 
but from which he fully vindicated himfeif, How¬ 
ever, upon the Revolution, he was examined be¬ 
fore the council in 1688, and obliged, to give fecurity 
for his appearance on the firil day of next term, which, 
was afterwards continued. He was feveral times dif¬ 
eharged 
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Penn, charged and examined ; and at length warrants being 
Pennatula. Jflbed out againfl him, he was obliged to conceal him- 
lelf for two or three years. Being at la ft permitted to 
appear before the king and ccuncil, he reprefented his 
innocence fo effectually that he was acquitted. In Ali¬ 
gn ft; 1699, he, with h' s W1 ^ e an< ^ family, embarked for 
Pennfylvania ; whence he returned in 1701, in ol der to 
vindicate his proprietary right, which had been attack¬ 
ed during his abfence. Upon Queen Anne’s acceffion 
to the crown, he was in great favour with her, and was 
often at court, But i'n, 1707, he was involved in a law- 
fuit with the executors of a perfon who had been for¬ 
merly his fteward: and though many thought him ag¬ 
grieved, the court of chancei y did not think proper to 
relieve him ; upcn which account he was obliged to live 
within the rules of the Fleet for feveral months, till the 
matter in difpute was accommodated. He died in 
17i8. ' 

At one period of his life, Mr Penn lodged in a houfe 
in Norfolk-ftreet in the Strand, In the entrance to it 
he had a peeping-hole, through which he could fee 
any perfon that came to him. A creditor one day 
fent in his name, and having been made to wait more 
than a reafonable time, he knocked for the fervant 
whom he afked, “ Will not thy mafter fee me ?” 
“ Friend (anfwered the fervant) he has feen thee, but 
he does not like thee.” 

Mr Penn’s friendly and pacific manner of treating 
the Indians produced in them an extraordinary love 
for him and his people ; fo that they have maintained 
a perfect amity with the Quakers in Pennfylvania ever 
fince. He was the greatelt bulwark of the Quakers, 
in whofe defence he wrote numberlefs Pieces. Befides 
the above works, he wrote a great number of others; 
the molt efteemed of which are, 1. His primitive 
Chriftianity revived. 2. His defence of a papier, in- 
titled Gofpel ‘Truths againfl the Exceptions of the Bi- 
Jhop of Cork. 3- His perfuafive to Moderation. 
His Good advice to the Church of England, Ro¬ 
man Catholic, and Proteftant Uiffenters..5. The Sandy 
Foundation Ihaken. 6. No Crofs, no Crown. 7. The 
great Cafe of Liberty of Confidence debated. 8. The 
Chriftian Quaker and his Teftimony ftated and vindi¬ 
cated. 9. A difcourfe of the general Rule of Faith 
and Practice, and Judge of Controverfy. 10. Eng¬ 
land’s prefent Intereft confidered. 11. An Addrefs 
to Proteftants. 12. His Reflections and Maxims 
13. His advice to his Children. 14. His Rife and 
Progrefs of the People called Quakers, 15. A Trea- 
tife on Oaths. Molt of thefe have paffed feveral edi¬ 
tions, fome of them many. The letters between Wil¬ 
liam Penn and Ur Tillotfon, and William Penn and 
William Popple, Efq ; together with Penn’s letters to 
the princefs Elizabeth of the Rhine, and the coun- 
tefs of Hornes, as alfo one to his wife on his going to 
Pennfylvania, are inferted in his works, which were firft 
collected and publilhed in 2 vols folio ; and the parts 
fince feleCted and abridged into 1 vol folio, are very 
much and defervedly admired for the good fenfe they 
contain. 

PENNATULA, or Sea-pen, in natural hiftory, a 
genus of zoophyte, which, though it fwims about 
freely in the fea, approaches near to the gorgonia. 
This genus hath a bone along the middle of.the in- 
fide, which is its chief fupport; and this bone re¬ 


ceives the fupply of its oileous matter by the fame Peninsula.' 
polype mouths that furnilh it with nourifhment. v " 
Linnxus reckons feven fpecies. The name z oophyfes 
under which this genus is ranked, it is well known iig- 
nifies, that the creature partakes both of the animal 
and vegetable nature ; but fome have luppofed it to be 
nothing more but a fucus or fea plant. It is certain¬ 
ly an animal, however, and as fuch is free or loco¬ 
motive. Its body generally expands into procelfes on 
tire upper parts, and thefe procelfes or branches are 
furnilhed with rows of tubular denticles; they have a 
polype head proceeding from each tube. 

The fea-pen v is not a coralline, but diftinguilhed 
from it by this fpecific difference, corals, corallines, 
alcyoonia, and all that order of beings, adhere limply 
by their bafes to fubmarine fubftances, but the fea- 
pen, either fwims about in the water or floats upon 
the furface. 

The Honourable Dr Coote Molefworth lately fent 
one of thefe animals to the ingenious Mr Ellis, the 
author of many curious papers on the nature of coral¬ 
lines, which was taken in a trawl to 72 fathoms water, 
near the harbour of Breft in France ; the fame fpecies 
are frequently found in the ocean from the coaft of 
Norway to the Mediterranean fea, fometimes at confi- 
derable depths, and fometimes floating on the furface. 

Mr Ellis’s defcription of that fent him by Ur Me left- 
worth is as follows : 

Its general appearance greatly refembles that of a quill 
feather of a bird’s wing (See Plate CCCLXXXVIII. 
fig. 1.) 5 it is about four inches long, and of a reddilh 
colour ; along the back there is a groove from the quill 
part to the extremity of the feathered part, as there is 
in a pen ; the feathered part confifts of fins proceeding 
from the Hem, as expreffed in the figure. The fins 
move the animal backward and forward in the water, 
and are furnilhed with fuckers or mouths armed with 
filaments, which appear magnified as fig. 2. There is 
no perforation at the bottom, and therefore Mr Ellis is 
of opinion that the exuvia of the animals upon which it 
feeds are difeharged by the fame apertures at which the 
food is taken in ; and in this it is not fingular, Nature 
having obferved the fame ceconomy in the Greenland 
polype, deferibed by Mr Ellis in his Effay on Coral¬ 
lines. Each fucker has eight filaments, which are 
protruded when prey is to be caught; but at other 
times they are drawn back into their cafes, which are 
furnilhed at the end with fpicuU, that clofe together 
round the entrance, and defend this tender part from 
external injuries. 

Ur Bohadfch, of Prague had an opportunity of ob- 
ferving one of thefe animals alive in the water, and 
he gives the following account of what he Taw; “A 
portion of the Hera contracted, and became of a ftrong 
purple colour, fo as to have the appearance of a liga¬ 
ture round it: this apparent ligature, or zone, moved 
upwards and downwards fucceffively through the 
whole length of the ftem, as well the feathered as the 
naked part; it began at the bottom, and moving up¬ 
wards to the other extremity, it there difappeared, 
and at the fame inftant appeared again at the bottom, 
and afeended as before ; but as it aicended through the 
feathered or pinnated .part, it became paler. When 
this zone is much conllriCted, the trunk above it 
fwells and acquires the form of an onion; the con- 
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Pennatula. ftridtion of the trunk gives the colour to the zone, 

w —--for the intermediate parts are paler in proportion as 

the 'zone becomes deeper. The end of the naked 
trunk is fometimes curved like a hook ; and at its ex¬ 
tremity there is a finus or chink, which grows deeper 
while the purple ring is afcending, and fhallower as it 
is coming down. The fins have four motions, upward 
and downward, and backward and forward, from right 
to left, and from left to right. The flelhy filaments, or 
claws, move in all directions ; and with the cylindrical 
part from which they proceed are fometimes protruded 
from the fins, and fometimes hidden with them. 

Upon diffedling this animal the following pheno¬ 
mena were difcovered. When the trunk was opened 
lengthwife, a faltifh liquor flowed out of it, fo vifcid 
as to hang down an inch. The whole trunk of the 
ftem was found to be hollow, the outward membrane 
being very ftrong, and about a tenth part of an inch 
thick: within this membrane appeared another much 
thinner: and between thefe two membranes, in the 
pinnated part of the trunk, innumerable little yeilow- 
ifh eggs, about the fize of a white poppy feed, were 
feen floating in a whitifh liquor ; about three parts of 
the cavity within the inner membrane is filled by a 
kind of yellowifh bone : this bone is about two inches 
and an half long , and one twentieth of an inch thick; 
in the middle it is four fquare, but towards the ends 
it grows round and very taper, that end being finett 
which is next the pinnated part of the trunk. This 
bone is covered in its who e length with a clear yel¬ 
lowifh lkin, which at each end runs out into a liga 
ment; one is inferted in the top of the pinnated trunk, 
and the other in the top of the naked trunk : by the 
help of the upper ligament the end of the bone is 
either bent into an arch, or dilpi.fed in a ftraight line. 
The fins are compofed of two fkins ; the outward 
one is ftrong and leathery, and covered over with an 
infinite number of crimfon ftreaks ; the inner lkin is 
thin and tranfparent: the fuckers are alio in die fame 
manner compofed of two fkins, but the outward lkin 
is fomething f her. Both the fins and fuckers are 
hollow, fo that the cavity of the fuckers may commu¬ 
nicate with thofe of the fins, as the cavity ot the fins 
does with that of the trunk. 

Dr Shaw, in the Hiftory of Algiers, fays, that 
thefe anirr.a’s are fo luminous in the water, that in the 
night the fifhermen difeover fifties fwimming about in 
various depth of the fea by the light they give : From 
this extraordinary quality Linnaeus calls thisfpecies of 
the fea pen, pinnatula phofphorca, and remarks, after 
giving the fynonyms of other authors, Habitat in oceano 
funduin illuminans. 

There are other kinds of fea-pens, or fpecies of this 

Plate animal, which have not a refemblance to a pen. There 
eecixxxvm is the kidney ftiaped fea pen (fee fig. 3 ), the feather 
of the peacock fifti (fee fig. 4.), the pennatula filofa of 
Linnaeus (fee fig. 5.), his pennatulafagita (fee fig 6.), 
his pennatula mirabilis (fee fig. 7), and the finger- 
fhaped fea-pen (fee fig. 8.). The kidney ftiaped lea- 
pen was difcovered fume time ago on the coaft of 
South Carolina, and lent to Mr Ellis by John Gregg, 
Efq : of Charleftown. It is of a fine purple colour; 
the kidney part is about an inch from end to end, 
and about half an inch wide in the uarroweft part; 
a tail proceeds from the middle of the body,, which is 
roundifti, and about an inchlong; is alfo full of rings Eke 
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an earth-worm, and along the middle both of the up- Penni, 
per and under part of it there is a fmall grove which Penny, 
runs from one end to the other, but there is no perfo- 
ration at either extremity. The upper part of die 
body is convex, and about an inch thick ; the whole 
lurface is covered with fmall yellow ftarry openings, 
through which little fuckers are protruded, each fur- 
milled with fix tentacula, or filaments, like what are 
obferved on fume corals ; the under part of [he body 
ts quite flat, and is full of ramifications of flelhy fibres, 
which proceeding from the infertion of the tail, as a 
common centre, branch out fo as to communicate with 
the ftarry openings on the exterior edge and upper 
furface of the animal. Of all the pennatulae yet 
known the feuher ftiaped one, or as it is cal ed the 
ftlver fea pen (fee fig. 1), is the largeft as well as the 
moll fpecious in its appearance. It is of a beautiful fil- 
very white, elegantly ftriatedon eachofthe feather-like 
procefles with lines or ftreaks of the deepeft black, 
ft is very rare, and is a native of the Indian leas. There 
is a very fine fpecimen of this fpecies in the Britiih 
Mufeum. 

PENNI (Giovanni Francifco), born at Florence in 
1488, was the difciple of Raphael, who obferving his 
genius and integrity, intruded his domeftic concerns 
entirely to his management; by which means he. got the 
appellation of ilfatore, or the “ fteward,” which he 
retained ever alter. The genius ot Penni was univer- 
iai; bus. his greateft pleafure was in painting landfcapes 
and buildings: he was an excellent deligner, and co¬ 
loured extremely well in oil, diftemper, and frefco. 

He painted portraits in an exquifite ftyle; and had fuch 
happy natural talents, that Raphael left him heir to his 
fortune in partnerftiip with Julio Romano his fellow- 
dilciple. Alter Raphael’s death, Penni painted many 
pidures at Rome, particularly in the palace of Chigi, 
fo exactly in the ftyle of his mafter, that they might 
not undefervedly have been imputed to him : he finifh- 
ed, in conjunction with Julio and Pierino del Vaga, the 
celebrated deiigns of the battles of Conftantine, and 
others which Raphael had left imperfed ; but differ¬ 
ing with them about a copy of the transfigration, 
which the pope intended lor the king of France, they 
leparated. Penni went to Naples; but the air of that 
county difagreeing with his conftitution, he died foon 
after in 1328. He had a brother called Luua,Penni, 
who worked at Genoa and other parts of Italy in con¬ 
junction with Pierino del Vaga, who married his fifter; 
he went thence to England, where he worked for 
Henry VIII. and for feveral merchants ; was employ¬ 
ed by Francis I. at Fountainbleau; but at laft quitted 
the pencil and devoted himfelf to engraving. 

PENNY,or Peny, in commerce,an ancient Englilh 
coin, which had formerly confiderable courfe ; but is 
now generally dwindled into an imaginary money, or 
money of account. Camden derives the word from 
the Lat n pectinia, “ money.” 

The ancient Englifli penny, penig,. or pening, was 
the fir ft filver coin ftruck in England ; nay, and the 
only one current among our Saxon anceftors: as is 
agreed by Camden, Spelman, Dr Hicks, &c. 

Fhe penny was equal in weight to our three-pence ; 
five of them made one Hulling, or fcilling Saxon; 30 
a mark or mancufe, equal fo our 7 s . 6 d. 

Till the time of King Edw. 1. the penny was ftruck. 
with a crofs fo deeply indented in it, that it might be 
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Wnny, eafily broke, anti parted, on cccafion, into two parts, 
I'c'. rr-h. t l lence haf pennies ; or into four, thence tubed 

fourtkings, ot farthings}. —But that prince coined it 
without indenture: in lieu of which, he firft {truck 
round halfpence and farthings. 

He alio reduced the weight of the penny to a ftand- 
ard ; ordering that it (hould weigh 32 grains of wheat, 
taken out of the middle of the ear—This penny was 
called the penny Jlerling .—Twenty of thefe pence were 
to weigh an ounce ; whence the penny became a 
weight as well as a coin. See Sterling and Pennv- 
Wcight. 

The penny fterling is now nigh clifaded as a coin ; 
and fcarce iubfilts, but as a money' of account, con¬ 
taining the twelfth part cf a'{hilling, or the 140th part 
cf a pound. 

Penny, in ancient ftatutes, See. is ufed for all filver 
money, and hence the nvor'd penny, aver penny, hundred 
penny, tithingpehny, and brothaltenny. 

Penny Weight, a Troy weight, containing 24 grains ; 
each grain weighing, a grain of wheat gathered out of 
the middle of the ear, well dried. The name took its 
rife hence, that this was anciently the weight of pne of 
6ur ancient filver pennies. See Penny. 

Twenty of thefe penny-weights make an ounce Troy* 

PENRITH, an ancient town of the county of Cum¬ 
berland in England, feated under a hill called Penrith- 
Fell, near the rivers Eamont and Lowther. It is a 
great thoroughfare for travellers ; but has little other 
trade, except tanning, and a fmall manufacture of 
checks. Formerly it had a caftle, but it is iiow in 
ruins. In the church yard is a monument of great 
antiquity', confifting of two ftone-pillars 11 feet 6 inches 
high, and 5 in circumference in the lower part, which 
is rounded ; the upper is fquare, and tapers to a point; 
in the fquare part is fome fret-work, and the relievo 
of a crofs : and on the interior fide of one is the faint 
reprefentation of fome animal. But thefe {tones are 
morttfed at their lower part in a round one: they 
are about 15 feet afonder, and the fpace between them 
is inclofed on each fide with two very large but thin 
femicircular {tones ; fo that there is left between pillar 
and pillar a walk of two feet in breadth. Two of 
thefe leffer {tones are plain, the others have certain 
figures, at prefent fcarce intelligible. Not far from 
thefe pillars is another called the giant's thumb, five 
feet eight inches high, with an expanded head, per¬ 
forated on both fides ; from the middle the {tone rifes 
again into a Idler head, rounded at top; but ho part has 
a tendency to the figure of a crofs, being in no part 
mutilated. The pillars are faid to have been fet up 
in memory of Sir Owen Cxfarius, a famous warrior 
buried here, who killed fo many wild bears, which 
much infefted this county, that the figures of bears, 
cut out in ftone, on each fide of his grave, were fet 
there in remembrance of the execution he made among 
thofe hearts ; and it is likewife faid his body extended 
from one pillar to the other. In the market-place 
there is a town-houfc of wood, beautified with bears 
climbing up a ragged ftaff. There is a memorandum 
on the north fide of the veftry without, that, in 1598, 
2266 perfons died here of the plague. There is a 
charity- fchool in this place for 20 boys, and another 
for 30 gu ls, maintained by 55 1. a year, by die facra- 
ment money and parifli-ltock. In 1715 the Scotch- 


Highlanders entered this town, and quartered in it for Penrofe. 

a night in their way to Prefton, without doing much -"—■ 

harm ; but in the laft rebellion, in 1745, they were, 
it is faid, very rapacious and cruel. Its handfome fpa- 
cious church has been lately rebuilt, and the roof {up- 
ported by pillars, whofe {hafts are of one entire reddiih 
ftone, dug out of a neighbouring quarry. On the 
eaft part of the parilh, upon the north bank of the ri¬ 
ver Eamont, there are two caves or grottoes, dug out 
cf the folid rock and fufficient to contain 100 men. 

The paffage to them is very nanow and dangerous; 
and it is poflible that its perilous accefs may have 
given it the name of Ifu Partis ; though the vulgar tell 
lirange ftories of one Ills, a giant, who lived there in 
former times, and, like Cacus of old, ufed to feize men 
and cattle, and draw them into his den to devour 
them. But it is highly probable, that thefe fubter- 
raneous chambers were made for a fecure retreat in 
time of fudden danger ; and the iron gates, which were 
taken away not long ago, i'eem to confirm that fuppo- 
fition. W. Long. 3. 16. N. Lat. 54. 35. 

PENPs.OSE (Thomas), was the fion of the Reve¬ 
rend Mr Penrofe, redtor of Newbury, Berks, a man 
of high charadter and abilities, defeended from an an¬ 
cient Cornifh family, beloved and refpedied by all who 
knew him. Mr Penrofe, jun.. being intended lor the 
church, purfued his Rudies with futcels, .at Chrift- 
church, Oxon, until the fummer of 1762, when his 
eager turn to the naval and military line overpowering 
his attachment to his real intereft, he left his college, 
and embarked in the unfortunate expedition againil 
Nova Colonia, in South America, under the command 
of Captain Macnamara. .The iffue was fatal. The 
Clive, (the largeft veffel) was burnt; and though the 
Ambufcade elcaped (on board of which Mr Penrofe, 
ailing as lieutenant of marines, was wounded), yet the 
hardlhips which he afterwards fuftained in a prize {loop, 
in which he was ftationed, utterly ruined his conftitu- 
tion. Returning to England with ample teftiinonlals 
of his gallantry and good behaviour, he finifted, at 
Hertford College Oxon, his courfe of ftudies ; and 
having taken orders accepted the curacy of Newbury, 
the income of which, by the voluntary fubfeription of 
the inhabitants, was confiderably augmented. After 
he had continued in that ftation about nine years, it 
feemed as if the clouds of difappointment, which had 
hitherto overfhadowed his profpedls, and tindlured his 
poetical eifays with gloom, were clearing away ; for 
he was then prefented by a friend, who knew his 
worth and honoured his abilities, to a living worth 
near 500 1 .per annum. It came, however, too late; 
for the ftate of Mr Penrofe’s health was now fuch as 
left little hope except in the afiiftance of the waters 
of Briftol. Thither he went; and there he died in 
I 779 ’ a g e< l 36 years. In 1768 he married Mifs Mary 
Slocock of Newbury, by whom he had one child, 

Thomas, who was educated at Winton College. 

Mr Penrofe was refpedied for his extenfive erudition, 
admired for his eloquence, and equally beloved and 
elleemed for his fecial qualities. By the poor towards 
whom he was liberal to his utmoft ability, he was ve¬ 
nerated to the higheft degree. In oratory and com- 
pofiticn his talents were great. His pencil was ready 
as his pen, and on fubfedts of humour had uncommon 
merit. To his poetical abilities the public, by their 
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Penryn, reception of Ills Flights of Fancy, See. have given a 
Pcafa cola. favourable teftimony. To fum up the whole, his figure 
and addrefs were as pleafing as his mind was orna¬ 
mented. 

PENRYN, a town of Cornwall, in England, feated 
on a hill at the entrance of Falmouth-haven by Pen- 
dennis caftle. It confifis of about 300 houfes ; and the 
llreeis are broad and well paved. There are fo many 
gardens and orchards in it, that it refembles very much 
a town in a wood. It is well watered with rivulets, 
and has an arm of the fea on each fide of it, with a 
good cuftomhoufe and quay, and other neat buildings. 
It drives a confiderable trade in pilchards, and in the 
Newfoundland filhery. It was anciently governed by 
a portreeve; but James I. made it a corporation, con¬ 
fiding of a mayor, 11 aldermen, iz commcii-council- 
men, with a recorder, fteward, &c. an office of record 
every three weeks, with a prifen, and power to try 
felons in their jurifdidtion. And he granted, that the 
mayor and two aldermen fhould bejuftices of the peace, 
and that they ihould have a guildhall. There was 
once a monaftery in this place, which was a cell to' 
Kirton; and there are Hill to be feen a tower, and 
part of the garden walls, the ru ; ns of a collegiate 
church. It has neither church nor chapel, but belongs 
to the parilh of Gluvias, a quarter of a mile off. It 
has fent members to parliament ever fince the firft 
year of Queen Mary; and James II. granted it a new 
charter, whereby their election was veiled in the ma- 
■giftracy only; but it was never made ufe of, all the 
inhabitants that pay fcot and lot, who are not much 
above 100, being the electors. Mr Rymer gives a 
very remarkable account how Penryn was once faved 
by a company of ftrolling players. He lays, that to¬ 
wards the latter end of the 16th century the Spaniards 
were landing to burn the town juft as the players were 
fetting Sampfon upon the Philiftines; which perform¬ 
ance was accompanied with fuch drumming and {tout¬ 
ing, that the Spaniards thought fome ambufti was laid 
for them, and fcampered back to their Ihips. Queen 
Elizabeth founded a free-fehool in this place. W. Long. 
5. 35. N. Lat. 50. 23. 

PENSACOLA, a fettlement in North America, 
fituated at the mouth of a river on the gulf of Mexico, 
It was eftablilhed by the French, and ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763. Its firft difeoverer was Sebaftian 
Cabot in 1497.. 

The year 1781, fo difaftrous to Britain in other 
refpeCts, was alfo remarkable for the reduction of Pen- 
lacolaby the Spaniards under Don Bernardo Galvez. 
Great preparations for this expedition had been making 
at the Havannah; but it was for fome time retarded 
by a dreadful hurricane which attacked the Spaniffi 
fleet, and by which four Ihips of the line, befides 
others of inferior note, were loft, together with the 
people on board, to the amount of more than 2000. 
By this difafter the remainder were obliged to put 
back to the Havannah to repair; but as foon as the 
fleet was again judged capable of putting to fea, an 
embarkation was made of near 8000 men, with Don 
Bernardo at their head, together with five Ihips of the 
line, who arrived at Penfacola on the 9th of March 
178.1. This force was foon-augmented by ten Ihips 
of. the line and fix frigates'; while General Campbell, 
fhe Britilk governor, could oppofe fuch a formidable 
Voi.. XIV. 


armament with few more than 1000 men, confiding Pen'acitla, 
of fome regulars and feamen, with the inhabitants. The iPehunre. 
entrance of the harbour, which was the principal oh- 
jeCl of defence, was guarded by two fmall armed vef- 
fels, but they were infiifficient to fecond the batteries 
that had been eroded for its protection ; and thefe, 
without the affiftance of fome Ihips of force, were in¬ 
capable of refilling a vigorous attack. Notwithftand- 
ing this prodigious odds, however, the Spaniards met 
with the mod determined opp.ofition. Every inch of 
ground was difputed with the greateft refolution. The 
harbour was not forced without the greateft difficulty, 
nor could the velfels be taken that defended it; the 
companies belonging to them, after fetting them on 
fire, retired on lhore. 

The Spaniards, now in pofleffion of the harbour,- 
inverted the place in form, and made their approaches 
in a cautious and regular manner; while, on the other 
hand, the befieged were no lefs aCtive and vigilant in 
their own defence. Sallies were made occafionally 
with great fuccefs, at the fame time that an uninter¬ 
rupted fire was kept up in fuch a manner as not only 
greatly to annoy, but even to ftrike the befiegers with 
aftonilhment. This incenfed the Spaniffi general the 
mote, as he knew that the garrifon could expeCt no 
relief, and therefore that all their efforts could only 
prolong the date of their furrender. The refiftance 
was the more mortifying, as he was perfectly confcious 
ol the bravery of his troops; and he had artillery fit, 
as his officers exprefled themfelves, “ to be employed 
againft Gibraltar.” With all thefe advantages, how¬ 
ever, fo refolute was the defence of the garrifon, that 
after the fiege had continued for two months, very little 
hope could be entertained of its fpeedy termination. 

As they defpaired therefore of making any effectual 
impreffion by means of their cannon, they ereCted a 
battery of mortars, with which they bombarded a re¬ 
doubt that commanded the main avenue to the place; 
and in this they were favoured by an unexpected acci¬ 
dent. On the 8 th of May a Ihell bur ft open the 
door of the powder magazine under the redoubt, by 
which it was blown up,with the lofs of near 100 men 
killed and wounded. Fortunately for the garrifon, 
however, two flank-works Hill remained entire, from 
both which fo heavy a fire was kept up, that though 
an affault was immediately given, the affailants were 
repulfed with great {laughter. This afforded leifure to 
the garrifon to carry off the wounded men, with fome 
of the artillery, and to fpike up the reft. As the 
enemy, however, foon recovered themfelves, and pre¬ 
pared for a general ftorm, it was thought proper to 
abandon the flank works, and retire into the body of 
the place. The pofleffion of thefe outworks, however, 
gave the enemy fuch advantages, that the place was 
no longer tenable. Their fituation, on a rifing ground, 
enabled them to command the battery oppofite to their 
chief approach with fmall arms, and to (ingle out the 
men at their guns. A capitulation therefore became 
abfolutely neceffary, which was obtained on honour¬ 
able terms. The town, with the whole province of 
Weft Florida, was confirmed to the Spaniards by the 
treaty of 1783. W. Long. 87. 20. N. Lat. 30. 22. 

PENSANJE, a town of Cornwall, in England, at 
the bottom of Mountlbay, about ten miles from the 
Land’s End. It was burnt in 15-95 by the Spaniards, 
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PenfiLs, who, with four galleys, furprifed this part of the coaft, granted to him by the king, yet he always agreed with, 
p J j and fet fire to feveral villages and farms; but it was and gave them full fatisfa&ion for their lands, before 
tI 'nia Va f° on a fcer rebuilt, made one of the coinage towns, he fettled them; and the bell; of advice, for their real 
■——„—- and has now a conliderable trade. It lies in the purifh happinefs, which they remained not only fenfible 
of Madern noted for its reftorative fpring, very effec- of, but alfo frequently acknowledged in their public 
tual in the cure of lamenefs as well as the cholic, &c. treaties afterwards, and demonflrated by a long conti- 
It is well built and populous, and has many (hips be- nued friendihip, a condiuS of great advantage to 
longing to it. The fhore abounds fo with lead, tin, the future fettlement and profperity of the province, 
and copper ore, that the veins thereof appear on the Pennfylvania enjoys a pleafant and falubrious'air; 
utmoft extent of land at low-water mark. though the tranfition from heat to cold, and vice verfa, 

PENSILES horti, Hanging Gardens, in antiquity, in the extreme, is fometimes very fudden and injurious. 
See Babvlon, n“ 5. The winter is longer, and more fevere than in Eng- 

PENNSYLVANIA, or Pensilvaxia, is one of land ; the fummer hotter and dryer ; the fpring very 
the United States of North America ; formerly called fhort; the autumn long and mild : but, notwithftand- 
the Province of Pennfylvania. It was named from its ing the length and feverity of the winter, it is generally 
honorable founder, the firft proprietary and governor, more clear, agreeable and healthy, than in England, 
William Penn ; to whom it was granted by King but the fummer lefs fo ; by reafon of its more intenfe 
Charles the Second, anno 1680. (See Willi am Pf.nn.) heat, fudden and greater changes, than are ufual in 
It is bounded on the eaft, by the river Delaware; that country; which fometimes caufe dyfenteries, lin- 
which feparates it from New Jerfcy ; on the fouth, by gering and putrid fevers, in the latter part of funnier, 
an eaft and weft line ; which divides it from the States &c. The fnows, in winter, are frequently very deep ; 
of Delaware and Maryland and a part of Virginia, atr and the frofts fo intenfe, that fometimes the river De- 
the diftance of about fifteen miles iouth, from the pa- laware, even nigh Philadelphia, where it is near a mile 
rallel of its capital, Philadelphia ; extending weftward, broad, has been fo hard frozen over, in one night, ns to 
from the Did river, 5 0 of Longitude; and from thence bear people walking upon it the next morning ; hence, 
northward to the beginning of the 43 0 of North Lat. in that feafon, its navigation is frequently obftrufted ; 
which feparates it from part of the State of New and fometimes for many weeks together fncceffively; 
York, on the north. It extends about 260 miles eaft and the fpring commences near a month later, at Phi 
and weft, and 155 north and fouth ; containing about . ladelphia, than about London ; yet the corn harveft 
41,000 fquare miles, and near 26 millions of acres of in Pennfylvania, is near a month earlier than in Eng- 
and. land. 


Pennfylva¬ 

nia. 



It was intended, by charter, to contain 3 U of Lat. 
between the parallels of 39° and 43 0 N. and between 
about 70° and 76° of Long. Weft from London: but 
the grant being afterwards found to encroach upon 
that of Maryland, to lord Baltimore, which was prior 
to the grant of Pennfylvania, the boundary between 
them was afterwards, by agreement, fettled, as above. 
William Penn likewife, in 1682, obtained of the Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. of England, &c. the 
three lower counties.on Delaware river anil bay; which 
were in confequence, called the Territories of Penn¬ 
fylvania; but fince, the ftate of Delaware. 

The firft proprietor William Penn, being one of the 
people called Quakers, the province was confequently 
■ fettled, at firft, moftly by people of that religious fo- 
ciety; and in the firft year arrived between 20 and 30 
lhips, with about 3000 fettlers, or new colonifts; 
and within the two next fucceeding years, about as 
many more, which afterwards were annually fuc- 
ceeded by many others. 

Befides a few families of Englifh, there were many 
Dutch and Swedes in the country- before; who were 
the firft European fettlers before it, with what is now 
called the State of New York, was taken from the 
Dutch by the Englifh, in 1664. It is likewifefaid to 
have included about ten Indian nations, containing 
many thoufands of thofe Aborigines : all which the 
proprietor treated with fuch prudence, juftice, and 
kindnefs, on his firft arrival, in 1682, and afterwards, 
that he very remarkably attra&ed and engaged their 
love and afferiion ; and his memory has ever fince 
been revered among the Indians, even after their re- 
. fidence has been entirely removed without the limits 
of the province, or ftate; for though the country was 


The nature of the land and foil muft neceffarily be 
various, in a country fo extenfive ; but there is more of 
a fimilarity, in this refpetf, through the whole of it, than 
is to be found in the fame extent in England, and it is 
well watered by rivers and fprings. It is more of 
a middling, improvable kind, than very rich :—And, 
if the whole be divided into three parts, viz. grazing, 
arable, and barren, or leaft ufeful, the firft, or, what 
may be called very rich land, is but a fmall propor¬ 
tion, compared widr the fecond ; which is a middling 
kind, and comprifes the greater part of the late, or 
prefent improved lands, in Pennfylvania ;—which, in 
many places, abounds with great plenty of iron ore, as 
well as with limeftone, marble, &c. in others; from the 
firft of which are made large quantities of pig and bar 
iron, hollow-ware, &c. 

Moft of the land, if not all, which is capable of im¬ 
provement, is now fuppofed to be taken up, or furvey- 
ed to private perfons; though much of it ftill remains 
unfettled, or in a wildernefs ftate. All the improved 
parts of Pennfylvania, before the revolution, were di¬ 
vided into eleven counties, and fince into twenty-two. 

As to the face of the country, it abounds with hills, 
vallies, woods and plains, and is crofted by feveral 
ranges, or chains, of mountains, running from N. E. 
to S. W. as, the South, North, or Endlefs Mountains, 
fo called; which in different places, take different 
names; as the Kittatinny, and Allegany mountains, 
&c. It is moftly covered with woods, and timber of 
various kinds, where not improved, or entirely barren ; 
among which, it is faid, there are above feventeen fpe- 
cies, or varieties, of oak. 

The principal rivers are the Delaware and Sufque- 
hanna; each feveral hundred miles in length; which 

have 
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Pcnnfj-lva- have many large navigable branches, for boats, bar- ftaple or principal of them, was only at about half the 
nia, ges, and fmall veflels; befides the Allegany, which the price, to which it has fince advanced, was eftimated 

« v waters the N. W. part of the ftate, and joins the Mo- at near 800,00c 1 . fterling; which employed near 

nongahela, at Pittfburg ; where they form the Ohio ; 800 fea veflels. And in the year 1765, were built 
which from thence proceeds out of the bounds of the 5,430 tons' of {hipping, or new veflels ; which employ- 
hate, to the Miffiffippi. Thefe three rivers take their ment afterwards, as well as before, was conftantly up- 

rife in the ftate of New York, a little northward of on the increafe every year :—But the province was 

Pennfylvania; but the rivers generally, in this country, very early famed for the finenefis cl 7 its flour and bread, 
are broader and fhallower, than in fome other parts of and the goodnefs of its beer, &c. 
the world. Refpefting the product and trade of Pennfylvania, 

The Delaware, on the weft fide of which (lands the in a judicious Tr.uft, publiftied in London, anno 1731, 
flouriftiing city of Philadelphia, in N. L at. 40° is navi- among other things, is the following account, though 
gable for fea veflels, thirty nfiles above the city, where they have fince greatly increafed both in quantity and 
it is near a mile broad ; and about 130 from the fea, variety, viz. —“ The produd of Pcnufi Ivania ,/cr ex- 
along the courfe of the river and bay of Delaware; portation, is wheat, flour, bifeuit, barrelled bed 7 , and 
above which are rocks, or falls, in l'everal places ; tho’ pork, bacon bams, butter, eheefe, cider, apples, foap, 
paflable for boats, barges, rafts, &c. at certain times, myrtle-wax and tallcw candles, ftrong beer, iinfeed oil, 
above xoo miles further. The Schuylkill is a large ftrong waters, deer-fkins, and other peltry, hemp, fome 
branch of the Delaware; which it joins about four l.ttlc tobacco, lumber; (i. e. fawed boards, and timber, 
miles below Philadelphia, after having replenifhed the for building houfes, cyprefs wood, fhingles, cafk-ftaves 
interior parts of the country ; but its navigation, for and heading, malts, and other (hip-timber) alfo drugs 
large veflels, is obftrudted by a fand bar, at its mouth; of variousforts; (as faflafras, calamus aromaricus, fnake 
and, in fome places above, it has rocks or falls; though root, &c.) Laftly, the Pennfylvanians build about 2coo 
at certain times, they are paflable for boats, flats, rafts, tons of flapping a year, for fale, over and above what 
and canoes, for many miles. they employ in their own trade ; which may be about 

The Sufquehanna waters much of the interior parts 6000 tons more. They fend great quantities of corn 
of the ftate, being in fome places, very crooked, broad to Portugal and Spain, and frequently fell their (hips, 
and (hallow. It empties into the head of Chefapeake as well as cargo ; and the produce of both is fent thence 
bay, in Maryland: but its navigation is much ob- to England, where it is always laid out in goods, and 
ftru&ed by falls, or rocks and (hallows, in divers fent home to Pennfylvania. They receive no lefs th m 

places. from 4000 to 6300 {i.lo’es from the Dutch ifle of Cu:a- 

The chief towns in Pennfylvania, next after the city 50 alone, for provifions and liquors. And they trade to 
of Philadelphia, befides the two old boroughs of Chef- Surinam, in the like manner, and to the French part of 
ter and Briftol, (which have long feemingly been on Hifpaniola, as alfo to the other French fugar ifiands ; 
the decline) are Lancafter, York, Carlifle, Reading, from whence they bring back molaffes, and alfo fome 
Germantown, Harrifburg, and Pittfburg, the laft of money. From Jamaica they fome times return with 
which is fituated above 260 mile? wefhvard from Phi- all money, and no goods; becaufe their rum and 
ladelphia, at the junftion of the rivers Allegany and molaffes are too dear there. And all the money they 
Monongahela ; and each of them may probably con- can get from all parts ; as alfo fugar, rice, tar, pitch, 
tain from about 2000 to 6000 Inhabitants. Befides, &c. is brought to England, to pay for the manufac- 
there are many other confiderable towns in the ftate : tures, See. They carry home from us, which has been 
—but, in a country, like Pennfylvania, where, fo long for many years pad, 150,0001. per annum. They 
as the chief employment continues to be agricul- trade to our provinces of Neiv England, Virginia, Ma¬ 
ture, many large towns are neither fo proper, conve- ryland, Carolina, and to all the iflands, in the weft In- 
nient nor common, as where the inhabitants, for want dies, (excepting the Spanifh ones) as alfo to the Canaries, 
of land, become more engaged in manufa&uring, &c. Madeira, and the Azores Iiles; likewife toNewfound- 
As to the produce of Pennfylvania, Indian corn is land for fifh ; which they carry to Spain, Portugal, 
an original; and ftrawberries, with grapes of various and up tire Mediterranean; and remit the money to 
kinds, grow naturally in the woods, as well as mul- England; which, one way or other, may amount to 
berries. Deer among the quadrupeds, and wild tur- 6o,oool. yearly.” 

keys, among the winged tribe, were formerly very Hence, as the trade of Pennfylvania, particularly its 
plentiful, but now fcarce. But mod kinds of Eu- exports, as well as the number of its inhabitants, be- 
ropean grain and fruits, as well as domeftic, or tame fore the revolution, in 1776, ufqally doubled, at lead, 
animals have been naturalized there; fome of the every twenty years, fome idea of its great increafe, im- 
fruits have been meliorated by the change, while others provement and profperity, before that time, as well as 
degenerate. But the principal ftaple of Pennfylvania, fince, may be formed ; which, in the fpace of forty- 
and its vicinity, is wheat, flour, rye, and Indian corn, five years, between thefe two periods, mud confequent- 
Andthe quantity of grain, of different kinds, ir.anu- ly, at lead, have been doubled twice ; befides the ad- 

fach'.red and unmanufactured, exported from the port vancement made fince the revolution, 

of Philadelphia, in 1774, before the revolution, has The firft conftitution and government of Penn- 
been computed at above two millions of bufhels ;—and fylvania, under William Penn, was formed on fuclfi 
in 1772, the quantity °f flour alone, exported from a generous plan of liberty, and prudent tdigious 
thence, amounted to above 325,000 barrels each con- toleration; and the moderation and manners of 
taining ij cwt. In which year, the value of the ex- the early fettlers and inhabitants were fo remark- 
ports from the port of Philadelphia, when the chief ably amiable and inviting, that the province was 

R 2 fettled 
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Pemuyiva- lettieu and improved, with very extraordinary rapi- 
ni j*' dity; and in a manner almoft unparalleled in any 
other country, where force, or compulfion, has not 
been ufed: for it was founded entirely upon the pa¬ 
cific plan. It affords a very remarkable example of 
the happy effeXs of the peaceable principle of for¬ 
bearance, juftice and moderation, as well as good po¬ 
licy of that people (the Quakers) who firft eftablifh- 
ed, and for fo many years directed and conducted 
the government and public affairs, &c, RefpeXing 
which fays the traX, laft quoted “ That Penr.fyl- 
vania, which has not any peculiar ftaple, (like Ca¬ 
rolina, Virginia and Maryland, and was begun to 
be planted fo late as 1680) fhould at prefent, in 
I731, have more white people m it, than all Virginia, 
Maryland, and both the Carolinas, is extremely re¬ 
markable ! And although the youngeft colony on the 
continent, they have by far, the fineft capital city of 
4II Britifh America.” 

By the laft conftitution of Pennfylvania, fince the re¬ 
volution, eftablifhed in September 1790, and, as at pre¬ 
fent exifting in 1795, all legillative powers are veiled 
in a fenate, and houfe of rep refen tatives; eleXed by 
tire citizens of Philadelphia, and the feveral counties 
in the ftate, in proportion to their number of taxable 
inhabitants. The reprefentatives can never be fewer 
than fixty, nor more than one hundred. The ftate 
is divided into diftriXs, (each confiding of oneormore 
contiguous counties) for the choice offenators; who 
cannot be more than one third, nor left than one fourth 
of the number of the reprefentatives. The prefent 
houfe of reprefentatives confifts of 78 members, and 
the fenate of 24. The qualifications of the electors 
are full,age, and two years refidence in the ftate, with 
payment of taxes, affeffed at lead fix months before 
exercifing the rights of an eleXor ; hut the fons of free¬ 
holders are entitled to vote forfepators and reprefenta¬ 
tives without any qualification except full age (a). The 
fupreme executive power is lodged in a governor, cho- 
fen every three years by the people; he mud be, at 
lead, thirty years of age, and have been a citizen or 
inhabitant of the ftate for feven years next preceeding 
his election; and no one perfon can be governor more 
than nine years in twelve (b). The governor ha; the 
appointment of all officers, not otherwife provided for 
by the conftitution ; which exclufion only applies to 
the ftate treafurer, who is appointed by the legiflature; 
pnd the fheriffs and coroners, who are elected by the 
people of the refpeXive counties once in three years. 

The inhabitants of Pennfylvania moftly cottfift of 
fuch people as have removed thither from Europe, and 
of their defendants; many of Whom ftill have con¬ 
nexions there; hence they are generally in the praXice 
of the cuftoms and manners of the different countries 
■from which they originally came, according to their 


rank in life. The firft and early fettlers, or colonifts, Pemrfytva- 
for many years, as before obferved, were moftly '* ia j 
Friends , or the People called Quakers, a fober, induf- 
trious, and peaceable people; but they have finee been 
long exceeded, in number, by thofe of other religious 
focieties; and the Prejbyterians alone, are now fup- 
pofed to be more numerous than they. The Ger¬ 
mans, and their defeendants, were fuppofed, before 
the revolution, to compofe near one third part of the 
inhabitants. They were an honeft and induftrious 
people; and have contributed much to cultivate and 
improve the country. In the year 1749, about twenty 
five fail of {hips arrived with German paffengers alone; 
which brought about 12,000 fouls; and inTome other 
years near as many came annually. Before the year 
1776, when their importation was fufpended, it ap¬ 
pears near 40,000 of them, at different times, had. 
arrived in the province, fince the. firft fettlement of it; 
and their internal increafe has been very great. Be- 
fides, the people, who arrived from Ireland, were very 1 
numerous, before the revolution, fometimes about 
10,000 in a year. Before which period, the inha¬ 
bitants were thought to double, in number, at leaft, 
every twenty years. They were computed at above 
300,000, prior to that time; and fince, in they ear 1793, 
they are fuppofed to be about 450,000, in number: 
for it cannot be reafonably expeXed they fhould long 
continue to increafe in fo great proportion as they 
have done. As to the Aborigines or Indians, there 
have been few, or none of them, refident within the 
ftate for many years laft paft : For, as the country 
improves and becomes more occupied, they remove 
further back into the wildernefs. The Negroes, or 
black people, were never very numerous in the pro¬ 
vince; as the Quakers were always adverfe to the de- 
teftable traffic in thofe people ; and at prefent, the 
the total abolition of holding them in bondage is faft 
advancing, among all forts of people in the ftate; the 
importation of them, for fide, having long fince 
ceafed; fo that there are but few, or no flaves, now 
in the country, except fuch as are introduced by 
ftrangers. 

The Dutch and Swedes, who were fettled here before 
Mr Pfenn became proprietor, choofing ftill to refide.ip 
this country, as they did in New York and the Jer- 
feys, obtained the fame privileges as the reft of his ma- 
jefty’s fubjeXs ; and their defeendants are now in a 
manner the fame people with the Englilh, fpeaking their 
language, and being governedby theirlaws and cuftoms. 

Mr Penn, however, not fatisfied with the title grant¬ 
ed him by King Charles II. and his brother, bought 
the lands alfo of the Indians for a valuable confidera- 
tk.n, or what they efteemed fuch (though 20 miles were 
purchafed, at firft, for lefs than an acre about Phila¬ 
delphia would pay now), paying them in cloth, tools, 

and 


(a) The qualifications of a reprefentative, fo far as they differ from thofe of an eleX;or, are, that the former 
fka.ll have been a citizen, or inhabitant of the ftate, three years next preceeding his eleXion, and the laft year 
thereof an inhabitant of the city or county for which he fhall be chofen. Every fenator mull have attained to 
the age of twenty-five years, and have been a citizen or inhabitant of the ftate four years next before his elec¬ 
tion; and the laft year thereof an inhabitant of the diftriX for which he (hall be chofen. 

(b) He has a negative on every bill; but if after fuch negative, two thirds of each houfe agree to pafs the 
bil), itThall be. a law; and if any bill fent to the governor, be not returned within ten days, it fhall be a law. 
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l’eiwifylva- and utenfils, to their entire fatisfadlion; for they had 
" ia - not hands to cultivate the hundreth part of their lands. 
' * and if they could have raifed a product, there was no¬ 

body to buy; the purchafe, therefore, was all clear 
gain to them ; and, by the coming of the Englifh, 
their peltry trade became fo profitable, that they foon 
found their condition much altered for the better ; and 
are now as well clothed and fed as the European pea- 
fantry in many places. 

Pennfylvania was one of the mod flourifhing colonies 
in North America, having never had any quarrel 
with the natives. Whenever they delired to extend 
their fettlements, they purchafed new lands of the fa- 
chems, never taking any by force; but the Indians 
» now fet a very high price upon their lands, in compa- 

rifon of what they did at firft, and will hardly part 
with them at any rate. In an eftimate of the proprie¬ 
tary eftate of the province, publifhed above 40 years 
ago, we find, that the proprietaries, who alone could 
purchafe lands here from the natives, had bought feven 
millons of acres for no more than 7501. fterling, which 
the proprietaries afterwards fold at the rate of 15 1. 
for every 100 acres. The Indian council at Onanda- 
go, however, difapproved of their deputies parting 
with fo much land; and, in the year 1755, obliged 
the proprietaries to reconVey great part of the fame to 
the Indians. 

A difpute fubfifted a long time between the pro¬ 
prietaries of this province and Lord Baltimore, pro¬ 
prietary of Maryland, about the right to certain lands; 
which was at laft amicably adjufted, though greatly 
in favour of the Penns. 

About the year 1704 there happened fome altera¬ 
tion in the conftitution of the province. The efta- 
bliftiment that took place, and fubfifted till the Ame¬ 
rican war broke out, confifted of ag overnor, council, 
and affembly, each with much the fame power and 
privileges as in the neighbouring colony of New York. 
The lieutenant governor and council were appointed 
by the proprietors Thomas and Richard Penn, with 
his majefty’s approbation; but if the laws enabled 
here were not repealed within fix months after they 
had been prefented to the king for his approbation or 
difallowance, they were not repealable by the crown 
after that time. 

As to the different religious focieties, in Pennfylva- 
nia, they are numerous. They confift of the Friends 
or Quakers; who were the firft fettlers of the pro¬ 
vince as before obferved: and have ever fince flou- 
rifhed in the free enjoyment of their religion. They 
neither give titles nor ufe compliments in their conver- 
fation or writings, believing that whatsoever is more than 
yea, yea, and nay, nay, cometh of,evil. They confcientioufly 
avoid, as unlawful, kneeling, bowing, or uncovering 
the head to any perfon. They difcard all fuperfluities in 
drefs or equipage ; all games, fports, and plays, as un¬ 
becoming the Chriftian. Swear not at all, is an article 
of their creed literally obferved in its utmoft extent. 
They believe it unlawful to fight in any cafe whatever; 
and think that if their enemy finite them on the one cheek, 
they ought to turn to him the other alfo. They are generall y 
honell, pundlual, and even pumftilious in their dealings; 
provident for the neceffities of their poor; friends to hu¬ 
manity, and of comfe enemies to flavery; ftrict in 


their difeipline; careful in their obfervance even ofPeHnfylva. 
the punctilios in drefs, fpeech, and manners, which m a * 
their religion enjoins; faithful in the education of their 
children; induftrious in theirfeveraloccupations. In 
fhort, whatever peculiarities and miftakes thofe of other 
denominations havefuppofed they have fallen into, in 
point of religious doClrines, they have proved them- 
felves to be good citizens. The Epifcopalians, ac¬ 
cording to the manner of the Church of England, with 
the German and Swedifh Lutherans; the Prejbyterians, 
with the German Calvini/ls; the Church of Rome, and 
the Jews; the Baptifis, with thofe among the Ger¬ 
mans, called Mennoni/ls and Dunhards; the Moravians, 
or United Brethren, and Sthwenkfelders ; befides the Me- 
thodijls, &c all of which have generally lived there 
always in much friendfhip -and harmony, notwith- 
ftanding their different religious opinions. (All which 
fee in their proper places.) 

In the Philofophical Tranfadtions for 1777, there 
is an account of a copper fpring in Penniylvauia. This 
fpring rifes from a copper mine, and will diffolve iron 
in lefs time by three-fourths than the waters of Wick¬ 
low in Ireland, lately deferibed by Dr William Henry 
and Dr Bond. From the folution of iron in thefe wa¬ 
ters, about half the quantity of pure copper is procured 
by melting it in a crucible : but though thefe wa¬ 
ters melt iron fooner than the Irifh waters, yet the fo¬ 
lution does not produce fb great a propoitiori of cop¬ 
per; for the pure copper procured from the folution-of 
iron in the Irifh waters is to the folution as 16 to 20. 

In the neighbourhood of this fpring, which fupplies 
800 hhds. in 24 hours, aremany ores of vitriol and ful- 
phur; the water is of a pale green colour, of an acid, 
fweet, auftere, inky, and naufeous- tafte. It is very 
heavy; for the hydrometer, which was immerfed in it, 
flood at the fame height as in a folution of one ounce 
fix drachms of Englifh vitriol in a quart of water. A 
very fmall quantity of the folution of pot afhes inftant- 
ly precipitates the metallic parts of this water in three 
different colours ; ochre at the top, green in the mid¬ 
dle, and white at bottom ; a clean knife kept in it a 
few minutes, is covered with a bright topper colour. 

But befides a large proportion of copper, this water-' 
contains alfo a large proportion of vitriol of iron. A 
pint of it exhaled by a flow fire left 400 grains of folid * 

contents, which appeared to be 1 chiefly faline; for 196 
grains of it, diffolved and filtered, did* not leave above 
four grains of indiffoluble matter. It appears there¬ 
fore, that the proportion of vitriolic parts in this wa¬ 
ter is fix drams to a pint; confequently it is a ftronger 
folution of vitriol than lea-water is of marine fait. So 
that, befides die copper to be' obtained by a folution 
of iron, it will afford great quantities of vitriol, and 
the great plenty both of water and fuel will make the 
eftablifhment of a copperas work extremely cheap and 
commodious. This water mixed with common water 
is frequently ufed as an emetic and cathartic by the 
country people, and is found- very efficacious in the 
cure of cutaneous diforders and fore eyes. 

Amongft the other curiofities of this ftate may be 
reckoned another fpring about 34 feet deep and about 
100 fquare, jn the neighbourhood of Reading. A full,, 
mill ftream iffues from it. The waters are clear and 
full of fifties., From appearances it is probable that 

this 
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Penfion this fpring is die opening or outlet of a very con- 
I fiderable river, which a mile and a half or two 

Pcwfioner. m j] es a jj 0ve this place fmks into the earth, and is con- 
v veyed to this outlet in a fubterranean channel. In the 
northern parts of Pennfylvania there is a creek called 
Oil creek, which empties into the Allegany river. It 
iffues from a fpring, on the top of which floats an oil 
fimilar to that called Barbadoes tar, and from which 
one man may gather feveral gallons in a day. The 
troops fent to guard the weftern pofts halted at this 
fpring, collefted fome of the oil, and bathed their 
joints with it. This gave them great relief from the 
rheumatic complaints with which they were affe&ed. 
The waters, of which the troops drank freely, operated 
as a gentle purge. 

PENSION, a fum of money paid annually for fer- 
vices or confiderations already pad. The yearly pay¬ 
ment of each member to the houfes of the inns of courts 
are likewife named penfions ; and the yearly affembly 
of the fociety of Gray’s Inn, to confult on the affairs 
of the houfe, is alfo called a p njion. 

PENSIONARY, or Pensioner, a perfon who has 
an appointment or yearly fum, payable during life, by 
way of acknowledgment, charged on the eftate of a 
prince, company, or particular perfon. 

Grand Pensionary, an appellation given to the firft 
minifter of the ftates of Holland. The grand pen- 
fionary is chairman in the affemblies of the ftates of 
that province: he propofes the matters to be confulted 
on ; colledls the votes ; forms and pronounces the re- 
folutions of the ftates; opens letters; confers with fo • 
reign minifters, See. His buflnefs is alfo to infpeet 
the finances, to maintain the authority of the ftates, 
and to fee that the laws are obferved; and he is per¬ 
petual deputy of the ftates general of the United Pro¬ 
vinces. His commiflion is, however, given him only for 
five years ; after which it is deliberated whether or not 
it fliall be renewed ; but there is no inftance of its be¬ 
ing revoked; therefore death only puts an end to the 
functions of this important minifter. 

Pensionary, is alfo the firft minifter of the regen¬ 
cy of each city in Holland. His office is to give his 
advice in affairs relating to the government, either of 
the ftate in general, or of the city in particular ; and 
in affemblies of the ftates of the province, he is fpeak- 
er in behalf of his city. The fundtion, however, of 
thefe penfionaries is not everywhere alike ; in fome 
cities they only give their advice, and are never found 
in affemblies of the magiftrates, except when exprefsly 
called thither: in others they attend conftantly; and 
in others they make the propofitions on the part of the 
burgomafters, draw up their conclufions, &c. They 
are called penj onaries, becaufe they receive an appoint¬ 
ment or penfion. 

PENSIONER, in general, denotes a perfon who 
receives a penfion, yearly falary, or allowance. Hence 

The band of Gentlemen Pensioner the nobleft fort 
cf guard to the king’s perfon, confifts of 40 gentlemen, 
who receive a yearly penfion of 100I. 

This honourable band was firft inftituted by King 
Henry VIII. and their office is to attend the king’s 
perfon, with their battle-axes, to and from his chapel- 
royal, and to receive him in the prefence-chamber, or 
coming out of his privy-lodgings; they are alfo to at¬ 
tend at alligreatfolemniues, as coronations, St George’s 


feaft,public audiences of ambaffadors, at the fovereign’s PcnGoner 
going to parliament, &c. | 

They are each obliged to keep three double horfes P° m adac- 
and a fervant, and fo are properly a troop of horfe. tyl ° 5, . 
They wait half at a time quarterly; but on Chriftmaf- 
day, Eafter-day, Whitfunday, &c. and on extraordinary 
occafions, they are all obliged to give their attendance. 

They have likewife the honour to carry up the fove¬ 
reign’s dinner on the coronation-day and St George’s 
feaft ; at which times the king or queen ufually confer 
the honour of knighthood on twofuch gentlemen of the 
band as their captain prefents. 

Their arms are gilt battle-axes; and their weapons, 
on horfeback, in time of war, are curaffiers-arms, with 
fword and piftols. Their ftandard in time of war is, 
argent, a crofs gules. Their captain is always a noble¬ 
man, -who has under him a lieutenant, a ftandard- 
bearer, a clerk of the check, fecretary, paymafter, and 
harbinger. 

Pensioner, in the univerfity of Cambridge and in 
that of Dublin, has a very peculiar meaning ; for thofe 
ftudents, either undergraduates or bachelors of arts, are 
called penfioners who live wholly at their own expence, 
and who receive no emolument whatever from the col¬ 
lege of which they are members They are divided into 
two kinds, the greater and the lefs ; the former of which 
are generally called fellow-commoners, becaufe they eat 
with the fellows of their college ; the latter are always 
called perfioners, and eat with the fcholars, who are 
thofe ftudents of the college, either under-graduates 
or bachelors who are upon the foundation, who receive 
emoluments from the fociety, and who are capable of 
being eleded fellows. See Servitor and Sizar. 

PENSTOCK, a fluice or flood-gate, ferving to re¬ 
tain or let go at pleafure the water of a mill-pond, or 
the like. 

PENTACEROS, in natural hiftory, a name given 
by Linkius and fome other authors to a kind of fella 
marina or fea ftar-fifli, compofed of five principal rays, 
with feveral tranfverfe hairy or downy proceffes. 

PENTACHORD (compounded of <srsvT£ fve, and 
fring), an ancient mufical inftrument with five 
firings. The invention of the pentachord is referred 
to the Scythians; the firings were of bullock’s leather, 
and they were ftruck with a pledtrum made of goats 
horn. 

PENTACROSTIC, in poetry, a fet of verfes fo 
difpofed, as that there are always five acroftics of the 
fame name, in five divifions of each verfe. See A- 
crostic. 

PENTACTINODOS, in natural hiftory, a name 
given by fome authors to thofe fpecies of ftar-fifli which 
are compofed of a body divided into five rays. 

PENTADACTYLON, five fingers, in botany, 
a name given by fome authors to the ricinus or palm a 
Chrifi, from the figure of its leaf. 

PENTADACTYEOS piscis, the f’ue-fingeredfijh , 
in ichthyology, the name of a fifh common in all the p iate 
feas about the Eaft Indies, and called by die Duch ccclxxxi. 
there viif ninger vifeb. 

It has this name from five black ftreaks which it 
has on each fide, refembling the prints of five fingers. 

Its head is flat, convex at the bottom, plain in the fides, 
and inclined in the fore part, Thefnout is thick, ob- 
tufe, and round; the lower jaw at its extremity bent 
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and rounded ; the noftrils are double; the balls of the 
eyes oval; the iris of a filver colour; the firll fin of 
the back is fmall, thefecondis more elevated ; thofe of 
the bread are inferted obliquely, that of the anus is 
greatly extended, and that of the tail much Hoped. 
The whole body is covered with feales of a moderate 
fize, thin, flexible, and flightly indented on their hin¬ 
der edge ; the back is reddilli, the tides of a filver co¬ 
lour, and the fins white. The filh is deferibed by fome 
as about nine inches long ; by others as a foot and a 
half. It is a dry but not ill-tailed filh. 

PENT 7 EDROSTYLA, in natural hiftory, the 
name of a genus of fpars: (See Spar). The bodies 
of this genus are fpars in form of pentagonal columns, 
terminated by pentangular pyramids at one end, and 
regularly affixed at the other to fome folid body. 

PENTAGON, in geometry, a figure of five fides 
and five angles. See Geometrv. 

In fortification, pentagon denotes a fort with-five 
baftions 

PENTAGONOTHECA, in botany, the name 
given by Vaillant to the plant called by Linnaeus, Plu¬ 
nder, Houfton, and others, pifonia. 

PENTAGRAPH, an inllrument defigned for 
drawing figures in what proportion you pleale, with¬ 
out any fldll in the art. 

The inllrument is otherwife called a parallelogram. 
The common pentagraph (Plate CCCLXXXIII. 
fig. 14.) confifls of four brafs or wooden rulers, two 
of them from 15 to 18 inches long, the other two 
half that length. At the ends, and in the middle, of 
the longer rulers, as alfo at the ends of the fhorter, are 
holes, upon the exadt fixing whereof the perfedlion of 
the inllrument chiefly depends. Thofe in the middle 
of the long rulers are to be at the fame diftance from 
thofe at the end of the long ones and thofe of the fhort 
ones; fo that when put together they may always make 
a parallelogram. 

The inllrument is fitted together for ufe by feveral 
little pieces, particularly a little pillar, N° 1. having at 
one end a ferew and nut, whereby the two long ru¬ 
lers are joined ; and at the other a little knot for the 
inllrument to Hide on. The piece, N° 2, is a rivet 
with a ferew and nut, wherewith each Ihort ruler is fa¬ 
ttened to the middle of each long one. The piece, 
N° 3, is a pillar, one end whereof, being hollowed in¬ 
to a ferew, has a nut fitted to it. At the other end 
is a worm to ferew into the table; when the inllrument 
is to be ufed, it joins the ends of the two Ihort rulers. 
The piece, N° 4, is a pen, portcrayon, or pencil, ferew- 
ed into a little pillar. Laftly, the piece, N° 5. is a brafs 
point, moderately blunt, ferewed likewife into a little 
pillar. 

Ufee of the Pentagraph, or Parallelogram. 1 . To 
copy a defign in the fame fcale or bignefs as the ori¬ 
ginal: ferew the worm N° 3. into the table; lay a 
paper under the pencil N° 4. and the defign under the 
point N° 5. This done, conducting the point over the 
feveral lines and parts of the defign, the pencil will 
draw or repeat the fame on the paper. 

2. If the defign be to be reduced— e. gr. into half 
the fpace, the worm mutt be placed at the end of the 
long-ruler, N Q 4. and the paper and pencil in the 
middle. In this fituation condufl the brafs point over 
the feveral lines of the defign, as before; and the pen- 
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cil at the fame time will draw its copy in the propor- Penta- 
tion required; the pencil here only moving half the graph, 
lengths that the point moves. 

Hence, on the contrary, if the defign be to be en- ,_ erlt ^P ete3 ; 
larged by one half, the brafs point, with the defign, 
mutt be placed in the m : ddle, at N° 3. the pencil and 
paper at the end of the long ruler, and the worm at 
the other. 

3. To enlarge or reduce in other proportions, there 
are holes drilled at equal diftances on each ruler, viz. 
all along the fhort ones, and half way of the long ones, 
in order for placing the brafs point, pencil, and worm, 
in a right light therein; i. e. if the piece carrying the 
point be put in the third hole, the two other pieces mutt 
be put in its third hole. 

If, then, the point and defign be placed at any hole 
of the great rulers, and the pencil with the paper at 
any hole of the fhort ruler, which forms the angle there¬ 
with, the copy will be lefs than half tire original. On 
the contrary, if it be placed at one of the holes of that 
fhort ruler, which is parallel to the long ruler, the co¬ 
py will be greater than half the original. 

The conftrudlion of this inllrument requires a degree 
of accuracy which moll of our inllrument-makers are 
ftrangers to ; for which reafon there are very few of 
the inftruments that fucceed. Few will do any thing 
tolerably but ftraight lines; and many of them not even 
thofe. 

In order to prove that the figure deferibed by a pen¬ 
tagraph is fimilarto the given figure, let C (fig. 15.) 
be the fixed centre of motion; P the pencil for tra¬ 
cing the given figure PP, and p the pencil which tra¬ 
ces the other figure pp \ p. Sec. mult be fo adjufted, 
that p, C, and P, may lie in one ftraight line; then, 
fince B p : A p :: BP : AC, whatever be the fituation 
of the pentagragh, the angles PCP andy> Cp are ver¬ 
tical ; and therefore PC p will in every pofition of the 
inllrument be a right line : but PC :p C :: BA : A p, 
in each of the two pofitions in the figure, and confe- 
quently the triangles PCP, pCp, are fimilar; and 
PP : pp : PC : pC) :: BA : A p, or in a given ratio. 

Hence it appears, that, by moving the pencil p, A p, 
may be equal to BA, or lefs in any proportion ; and 
confequently pp may be equal to PP, or lefs, in the 
fame proportion. 

PENTAMETER, in ancient poetry, a kind of 
verfe, confiding of five feet, or metres, whence the 
name. The two firft feet may be either dadtyls or 
fpondees at pleafure ; the third is always a fpondee; 
and the two laft anapeftes: fuch is the following verfe 
of Ovid. 

1 . . 2 . 3 4 5 

Carmtn'Abus vijves tem\pus in o\mne meis. 

A pentameter verfe fubjoined to an hexameter, con- 
ftitutes what is called elegiac. See Elegiac. 

PENTANDRIA (from wnfive, and «v»p a man 
or hujband) ; the name of the fifth clafs in Linnaeus’s 
fexual method, confifting of plants which have herma¬ 
phrodite flowers, with five ftamina or male organs. See 
Botany, p. 430. 

PENTAPETALOQS, an appellation given to 
flowers which coaflft of five petals or leaves. 

PENTAPETES, in botany: A genus of the do- 
decandria order, belonging to the monadelphia clafs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
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Pentapolis 37th order, Columnifere. The calyx Is quinquepartfte; 

l the ftarqina are 20 in numbei', of which five are caftra- 
Pentateuch te j anc ^ j on g. t h e ca pf u le quinquelocular and polyfper- 

mous. There is but one fpecies known in the gar¬ 
dens of this country, viz. the phoenicia, with halbert- 
pointed, fpear fhaped, fawed leaves. It is an annual 
.plant, a native of India, and rifes to the height of two 
or three feet, adorned with fine fcarlet flowers, con¬ 
fiding of or.e petal cut into five fegmerits. In the 
centre of the flower atifes a fhort thick column, to 
which adhere 15 fhort ftamina. It is a tender plant, 
and muft be brought-up in the hot-houfe. 

PEN'TAPOLIS. This name is given to the five 
cities, Sodom, Gomorrah, Adamah, Zeboim, and Zo- 
ar (Wifdom x. 6.) They were all five condemned to 
utter deftruCtion, but Lot interceded for the preferva- 
tion of Zoar, otherwife called Bala. Sodom, Gomor¬ 
rah, Adamah, and Zeboim, were allconfumed by fire 
from heaven, and in the place where they flood was 
made the lake Afphaltites, or the lake of Sodom. 

Pentapolis (Ptolemy), a dtftriCl of Cyrenaica; 
fituated on the Mediterranean; denominated from its 
five cities; namely, Berenice, Arflnoe, Ptolemais, Cy- 
rene, and Appollonia. 

Pentapolis of the Philiftines (jofephus) ; taking 
name from five principal cities, Gaza, Gath, Afcalon, 
Azotus and Ekron, 

PENTATEUCH. This word, which is derived 
from the Greek ruvrarefromand 
an infirument or volume, fignifies the collection of the 
five inftruments, or books of Mofes, which are Genefis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy: each 
of which books we have given an account of under 
their feyeral names. 

There are feme modern critics who have difputed 
Mofes’s right to the pentateuch. They obferve that 
the author always fpeaks in the third perfon. “ Now 
the man Mofes was very meek above all the men which 
were upon the face of the earth. The Lord fpake un¬ 
to Mofes, faying, &c. Moles laid to Pharaoh, &c. 55 
Thus they think he would never have fpoken of hirn- 
felf; but would at leaftfometimes have mentioned him- 
felf in the fir ft perfon. Befides this, fay they, the au¬ 
thor of the pentateuch fometimes abridges his narra¬ 
tion like a writer who collected from fome ancient me¬ 
moirs. Sometimes he interrupts the thread of his dif- 
courfe; for example, he makes Lantech the bigamift 
to fay (Gen. iv. 23.), “ Hear my voice, ye wives of 
Lantech, hearken unto my fpeech; for I have flaina 
man to my wounding, and a young man to my hurt/ 5 
without informing us before hand to whom this is rela¬ 
ted. Thefe obfervations, for example (Gen. xii. 6.), 
“ And the Canaanite was then in the land/ 5 cannot 
be reconciled to the age of Moles, fince the Canaanites 
continued to be the matters of Paleftine all the time of 
Mofes. The paflage out of the book of the wars of 
the Lord, quoted in the book of Numbers (xxi. 14.), 
feems to have been clapped in afterwards, as alfo the 
firft verfes of Deuteronomy. The account of the death 
of Mofes, which is at the end of the fame book, can¬ 
not certainly belong to this legiflator; and the fame 
judgment may be made of other pafikges, wherein it is 
laid, that the places mentioned lay beyond Jordan; 
: that the bed of Og was at Ramah to this day; that 
ftiehavoth of.Jair, or tlie cities of Jair, were known to 
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the author, though probably they had not that name Pentiteuch 

till after Mofes’s time (Numb, xxxii. 41, Deut. iii. „ 1 

. , \ Pentecoft. 

I 4‘) . * --r-. v ■ -» 

It is obferved alfo in the text of the pentateuch, that 

there are fome places that are defective; for example, 
in Exodus (xii. 8.), we fee Mofes fpeaking to Pha¬ 
raoh, where the author omits the beginning of his dif- 
courfe. The Samaritan inferts in the fame place what 
is wanting in the Hebrew. In other places, the fame 
Samaritan copy adds what is deficient in the Hebrew 
text; and what it contains more than the Hebrew 
feems fo well connected' with the reft of the difeourfe, 
that it would be difficult to feparate them. Laftly, 
i they believe that they obferve certain ftrokes in the 
pentateuch which can hardly agree with Mofes, who 
was bom and bred in Egypt; as what he fays of the 
earthly paradife, of die rivers that watered it, and ran 
through it; of the 'cities of Babylon, Erech, Refen, 
and Calneh 5 of the gold of Pifon, of the Bdellium, of 
the ftone of Sohem, or onyx-ftone, which was to be 
found in that country. Thefe particulars, obferved with 
fuch curiofity, feem to prove, that the author of the 
pentateuch lived beyond the Euphrates. Add what 
he fays concerning the ark of Noah, of its conftruCtion, 
of the place where it refted, of the wood wherewith it 
was built, of the bitumen of Babylon, &c. But in an- 
fwer to all thefe objections, we may obferve in gene¬ 
ral, from an eminent Britifli writer*, that thefe books • jenkin’i 
are by the moft ancient writers aferibed to Mofes; Reafona- 
and it is confirmed by the authority of heathen blen . ef ’ 
writers themfelves, that they are of his writing: p hrlftian * 
befides this, we have the unanimous teftimony of the 
whole Jewifh nation, ever fince Mofes’s time, from 
the firft writing of them. Divers texts of the pen¬ 
tateuch imply that it was written by Mofes, and the 
book of Jofhua, and other parts of feripture, import 
as much; and though fome paffages have been thought 
to imply the contrary, yet this is but a late opinion, 
and has been fufficiently confuted by feveral learned 
men. The Samaritans receive no other feriptures 
but the pentateuch, rejecting all the other books which 
are ftill in the jewifh canon. 

PENTATHLON, in antiquity, a general name 
for the five exercifes performed at the Grecian games, 
viz. wreftling, boxing, leaping, running, and playing 
at the difeus. 

PENTECOST, a folemn feftival of the Jews; fo 
called, becaufe it was celebrated on the 50th day after 
the 16th of Nifan, which was the fecond day of the 
paffover. The Hebrews called it the feajl of-weeks, be¬ 
caufe it was kept feven weeks after the paffover. They 
then offered the firft fruits of the wheat harveft, which 
was then completed: befides which they prefented at 
the temple feven lambs of that year, one calf, and two 
rams, for a burnt offering ; two lambs for a peace of¬ 
fering ; and a goat for a fin offering (Levit. xxiii. 15, 

16. Exod. xxxiv. 22. and Deut. xvi. 9, 10.) The 
feaft of the pentecoft was inftituted among the Ifrael- 
ites, firft to oblige them to repair to the temple of the 
Lord, there to acknowledge his abfblute dominion over 
the whole country, and to offer him the firft-fruits of 
their harveft; and, fecondly, that they might call to 
mind, and give thanks to God, for the law which he , 
had given them from mount Sinai, on the 50th day 
after their coming out of Egypt. 
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Perjthefilea The modern Jews celebrate the pentecoft for two 
11 days. They deck the fynagogu ■ and their own houfes 

P e on ' with garlands of flowers, They hear a fermon or era- 

. tion in praife of the law, which they fuppofe to have 

been delivered on this day. The Jews of Germany 
make a very thick cake, confiding of feven layers of 
pafte, which they call Sinai. The feven layers repre¬ 
sent the feven heavens, which they think God was obli¬ 
ged to reafeend from the top of this mountain, See 
Leo of Mo Jena et Buxtorf’s Jynag. Jud. 

It was on the feaft of pentecolt that the Holy Ghoft 
miraculoufly defeended on the apoftles of our Lord, 
who were alfembled together after his afeenfion in a 
houfe at Jerufalem (Acts ii.) 

PENTHESILEA, queen of the Amazons, fuc- 
ceeded Orythia, and gave proofs of her courage at 
the fi.ege of Troy, where die was killed by Achilles. 
Pliny fays that (lie invented the battle-ax. 

PENTHORUM, in botany; a genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants. The calyx is quinquefid; there are either 
live petals or none; the capfule is live-pointed and 
quinquelrcular. 

PENTLAND or Pictland Frith, is a narrow 
ftrait of fix miles between the main land of Scotland 
and the Orkney ifies. This firait is the great tho¬ 
roughfare of Ihipping between the eaftern and weftern 
fens, the terror of the bolded mariners, and the grave 
of thoufands ; where the winter’s dorms afford many 
natives on the oppofite fhores a better livelihood than 
they could obtain by frilling or hulbandry. They 
fearch from place to place, and from one cavern to 
another, in the hopes of finding timber, calks, and 
other floating article', of the wrecked veffels, of whom 
fix or eight are thus facrificed fometimes in one night. 
The navigation of this pafs is rendered mere dan¬ 
gerous by the ifland of Stroma, and two rocks called 
the Skerries, lying near the middle of it. 

PENULA, among the ancient Romans, was a 
coarfe garment or cloak worn in cold or rainy wea¬ 
ther. It was Ihorter than the lacerna, and therefore 
more proper lor travelers. It was generally brown, 
and fucceeded the toga after the date became monar- 
chial. Augudus abolifiied the cudom of wearing 
the penula over the toga, confiderir.g it as too effe¬ 
minate for Romans ; and the sediles had orders tofuf- 
fer none to appear in the circus or forum with the 
lacerna or penula. Wr ters are not agreed as to the 
precife difference between thefe two articles of drefs; 
but we are all told that they were chiefly worn by the 
lower orders of people. See Lacerna. 

PENULTIMA, or Penultimate Syllable, in gram¬ 
mar, denotes the laft fyliable but one of a word ; and 
hence the antepenultimate fyllable is the laft but two, 
or that immediately before the penukima- * 

PENUMBRA, in aftronomy, a partial fhade ob- 
ferved between the perfedt lhadow and the full light in 
an eclipfe. It arifes from the magnitude of the fun’s 
body; for were he only a luminous point, the fhadow 
would be all perfedt; but, by reafon of the diameter 
©f th.e fun, it happens, that a place which is not illu¬ 
minated by the while body of tire fun, does yet re¬ 
ceive rays ILm a part thereof. 

PEON, in the language of Hindoftan, means a foot 
foldier, armed with fword and target. In common ufe 
Von, XIV. 


it is a lootmnn, fo armed, employed to run before a 1’co 
palanquin, Piadab is the proper word, from wh ch II 
peen is a corruption. . L U >i 

PEOR, a famous mountain beyond Jordan, which 
Eufebius places between Heft,bon and Livias. The 
mountains Nebo, Pifgah, and Pcor, were near one 
another, and probably made but the fame chain of 
mountains. It is very likely that Peer took its name 
from feme deity of the fame name, which was werfhip- 
ped there ; for Pcor, Pbegor, or Bad-peor, was known 
in this country. See Numb. xxv. 3. Dent, iv, 3. Pfal, 
cv. 28. 

Peor, was a city of the tribe of Judah, which is 
notread in the Hebrew, nor in the Vulgate, but only 
in the Greek of the Septuagint (j <fh. xv. 60.) Eufe¬ 
bius fays it was near Bethlehem, and Jerom adds, that 
in his time it was called Paora. 

PEPIN df. Heristal, or Le Gros, mayor of the 
palace under Clovis III. Childebert, and Dagobert, 

The power of thefe mayors in France was fo great, 
that they left the fovereign only the empty title, and 
in the end feized on the throne itfelf. 

Pepin le Brief, or le Petit, grandfon to Pepin le 
Gros, and firft king of the fecond race of French mo- 
narchs, was major of the palace to Childeric III. a 
weak prince: he contrived to confine him and his fon 
Thierri in different monafteries; and then, with the 
aftiftance of pope Stephen III. he ufurped the fove¬ 
reign power. He died in 768, aged 54. 

PEPLIS, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the liexandria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 17th order. 
Calycan'hemee. Theperiarithium is campanulated ; the 
mouth cleft in 12 parts; there are fix petals inferted 
into the calyx: the capfule is bilocular. 

PEPLUS, a long robe worn by the women in an¬ 
cient times, reaching down to the feet, without fleeves, 
and fo very fine, that the fhape of the body might be 
feen through it. The Athenians ufed much ceremony 
in making the peplus, and drefling the ftatue of Mi¬ 
nerva with it. Homer makes frequent mention of the 
peplus of that goddefs. 

PEPPER, Pi per, in natural hiftory, an aromatic 
berry of a hot dry quality, chiefly ufed in feafon- 
ing. We have three kinds rf pepper at prefent ufed 
in the {hops the black, the white, and the long pepper. 

Black pepper is the fruit of the piper, and is 
brought from the Dutch fettlements in the Eaft In^ 
dies. See Piper. 

The common white pepper is factious, being pre¬ 
pared from the black iti the following manner; they 
Seep this in fea-water, expofed to the heat of the fun 
for feveral days, till the rind or outer bark loofens ; 
they then take it out, and, when it is half dry, mbit 
til the rind falls off; then they dry the white fruit, and 
the remains of the rind blow a^ay like chaff. A great 
deal of the heat of the pepper is taken off by this pro- 
cefs, fo that the wh’te kind is more fit for many pqr- 
poiesthan the black. However, there is a fort of na¬ 
tive white pepper produced on a fpecies of the fame 
plant; which is much better than the factitious, and 
indeed little inferior to the black. 

The long pepper is a dried fruit, of an inch or an 
inch and an half in length, and about the thicknefs of 
a large goofe quill: it is of a btownifh grey colour., 
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Pepper, 

Pepper¬ 

mint. 


Plate 

cccixxxvm 


cylindrical in figure, and Paid to be produced on a 
plant of the fame genus. 

Pepper is principally ufed by us in food, to affift di- 
geftion; but the people in the Eaft Indies elleem it 
as a flomachic, and drink a ftrong infufion of it in wa¬ 
ter by way of giving them an appetite: they have al- 
fo a way of making a fiery fpirit of fermented frefh 
pepper with water, which they ufe for the fame p ir- 
pofes. They have alfo a way of preferving the com¬ 
mon and long pepper in vinegar, and eating them af¬ 
terwards at meals. 

Jamaica Pepper, or Pimento. See Pimento. 

PpppER-Mint. See Mentha. 

Pepper-PoI. See Capsicum. 

Pepper-Water, a liquor prepared in the following 
manner, for microfcopical obfervations : put common 
black pepper, grolsly powdered, into an open veffel lo 
as to cover the botom of it half an inch thick, and 
put to it rain or river-water, till it covers it an inch; 
fliake or ftir the whole well together at the firft mix¬ 
ing, but never difturb it afterwards; let the veifel be 
expofed to the air uncovered ; and in a few days there 
will be feen a pellicle or thin fkin fwimming on the 
furface of the liquor, looking of feveral colours. 

This is a congeries of multitudes of fmall animals ; 
and being examined by the microfcope, will be feen 
all in motion : the animals, at firft fight, are fo final! 
as not to be diftinguifhable, unlefs to the greateft mag¬ 
nifiers ; but they grow daily till they arrive at their 
full fize. Their numbers are alfo continually increa- 
fing, till the whole furface of the liquor is full of them, 
to a confiderable depth. When diftarbe.i, they will- 
fometimes all dart down to the bottom ; but they foon 
after come up to the furface again. The fkin appears 
fooneft in warm weather, and the animals grow the 
quickeft : but'in the fevereft cold it would fucceed, un¬ 
lefs the water freezes. 

About the quantity of a pin’s head of this feum, 
taken up on the nib of a new pen, or the tip of a hair- 
pencil, is to be laid on a plate of clear glafs ; and if 
applied firft to the third magnifier, then to the fe- 
cond, and finally to the firft, will fhow the different 
animalcules it contains, of feveral kinds and fhapes as 
well as fizes. 

PEPPERMINT-Tree, in botany; the Eucalyp¬ 
tus piperita. 

In a journal of a voyage to New South Wales, by 
John White, Efq ; we have a plate of this tree, with 
the following account of it: “ This tree grows to the 
height of more than too feet, and P above 30 feet in 
circumference. The bark is very fmooth, likethatof 
the poplar. The young branches are long and flen- 
der, angulated near the top ; but as they grow older, 
the angles difappear. Their bark is fmooth, and of 
a reddifh brown. The leaves are alternate, lanceolate, 
pointed, very entire, fmooth on both fides, and re¬ 
markably unequal or oblique at their bafe; the veins 
alternate, and not very confpicupus. The whole iur- 
face of both fides of the leaves is marked with nume¬ 
rous minute refinous fpots, in which the elfential oil 
refides. The footftalks are about half an inch in 
length, round on the under fide, angular abo'-e, quite 
fmooth. The flowers we have not feen. What Mr 
White has fent as the ripe capfules of this tree (al¬ 
though not attached to the fpecimens of the leaves) 
grow in clufters, from fix to eight in each, feffile and 


conglomerated. Thefe clufters are fnpported on an- f’ t TP i ' r * 
gular altern.te footftalks, which form a kind of pa- m *nt. 
nicle.. Ea h capfule is about the fize of an hawthorn- p eran ,bula 
berry, globular, but as it were cut off at the top, rug- tor . 
ged on the outfide, hard and woody, and of a dark- -v——* 

brown colour. At the top is a large orifice, which 
fit ws the internal part of the capfule divided into Tour 
cells, and having a fquare column in the centre, from 
which the partitions of the cell arile. Thefe parti¬ 
tions extend to the rim of the capfule, and terminate 
in four fmall projections, which look like the teeth of 
a calyx. The feeds are numerous, fmall, and angular. 

“ The name of peppermint-tree has been given to this 
plant by Mr White, on account of the very great re- 
femblance between the elfential oil drawn from its 
leaves and that obtained Irom the peppermint ( mentis, 
piperita ) which grows in England. This oil was found 
by Mr White to be much more efficacious in lemoving 
all cholicky complaints than that of the Englilh pep¬ 
permint, which he attribute to its being lefs pungent 
and moic aromatic- A quart of the oil has been fent 
by hint to Mr Wilfon. 

“ The tree above deferibed appears to be undoubt¬ 
edly of the fame genus with that cultivated in fome 
greenhoufes in England, which Mr L’Herit'er has. 
deferibed in his Sertum Jln^ licum by the name of Eu¬ 
calyptus olliqua, though it is commonly called in the. 
gardens Mttrofideros obtiqua ; but we dare not afiertit 
to be the famefpecies, nor can this point be determined 
till the flow rs and every part of both be feen and com¬ 
pared ; we have Cv mpartd the beft fpecimens we could 
procure of each, and find no fpecific difference. The 
eucalyptus obliqua has, when dried, an aromatic fla¬ 
vour, fomewhat fimilar to our plant. We have re¬ 
marked, indeed, innumerable minute white fpots, be- 
fides the refinous ones, on both furfaces of the leaves 
in fome fpecimens of the garden plant, which are not 
to be feen in ours; and the branches of the former 
are rough, with fmall fcaly tubercles. But how far 
thefe aie coi ftant, we cannot tell. The obliquity in 
the leaves, one fide being lhortev at the bafe than the 
ocher, as well as f mewh .t narrower all the way up, 
as in the Begonia nitida of the Hortus Keaverjis, is re¬ 
markable in both plants. 

“ The figure 1 eprefents a branch of the peppermint 
tree in leaf: on one fide of it part of a leaf feperate, 
bearing the gall of fome infedt; on the other the fruit 
above deferibed.” 

PERA, one of the fubburbs of Conftantinople, 
where ambaffadors and Chiiitians ufually refide. See 
Constantinople. 

PERAMBULATOR, in furveying, an inftrument 
for meafuring diftances, called alfo pedometer, way- 
tvtfer andfurveying-wheil. See Pedometer. 

It confifts of a wheel AA, two feet feven inches CCCU jJ !:! 
and a half in diameter: eonfequentlyhalf a pole, or 
eight feet three inches, in circumference. On one end 
of the axis is a nut, three quarters of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, and divided into eight teeth ; which, up n mo¬ 
ving the wheel round, fall into the eight teeth of an¬ 
other nut c, fixed on one end of an iron-rod Q^and 
thus turn the rod once round in the time the wheel 
makes one revolution. This rod, lying along a groove 
in the fide of the carriage of the inftrument, under the 
doted line, has at its other end a Iquare hole, into 
which is fitted the ead £ of a fmall cylinder P. This 
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•Perambu- cylinder is difpofed under the dial-plate of a move, 
lator. merit, at the end of the carriage B, in fuch a manner 
•Per ea. as to be moveable about its axis; its end a is cut into 
"' ‘ ape petual ferew, which falii ig into the 32 teeth of 

a wheel perpendicular theieto,upun driving the inftru- 
ment forward,that wheel makes a revolution each i6th 
pole. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion with fix 
teeth, which, falling into the teeth of another wheel 
of 60 teeth, carries it round every i6otb pole, or half 
a mile. 

This laft wheel, carrying a hand-or index round 
with it over the divift ns of a dial-plate, whofe outer 
limb is divided into 160 parts, correfponding to the 
160 poles, points out the number of poles palfed over. 
Again, on the axis of this lad wheel is a pinion, con¬ 
taining 20 tee.h, which falling into the teeth of a third 
wheel which hath 40 teeth, drives it once round in 320 
poles, or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion of 
12 teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a fourth 
wheel having 72 teeth, drives it once round in 12 
mi es. 

This fourth wheel, carrying another index over the 
inner limb of the dial-plate, divided into 1 2 for miles, 
and each mile fubdivided int > halves, qua. ters, and fur- 
1 mgs, feives to regifter the revolutions of the other 
hand, and to keep account of the half miles and miles 
faded over as far as 12 miles. 

The ufe of this inftrument is obvious from its con- 
flruftion. Its proper office is in the l'urveying of roads 
and large diftances, where a great deal of expedition, 
and not much accuracy is required. It is evident, that 
■driving it along and obferving the hands, has the fame 
effeft as dragging the chain and taking account of 
the chains and links. 

Its advantages are its hardinefs and expedition; its 
contrivance is fuch, that they may he fitted to the wheel 
of a coach, in which ftate it performs its office, and 
meafures the road without any trouble at all. 

PERCA, the Perch ; a genus of fifhes belonging 
to the order of thoracici. The head is fumifhed with 
fcaly and ferrated opercula ; there are feven rays in 
the membrane of the gills ; and the fins on the back 
are prickly. There are 38 fpecies, principally diiiin- 
guilhed by peculiarities in the back fin. The moft 
remarkable are, 

i. The fluviat'lis, or common pe^ch, hath a deep 
body, very rough feales, and the hack much arched. 
The colours are beautiful; the back and part of the 
fides being of a deep green, marked with five broad 
black bars pointing downwards 5 the belly is white, 
tinged with red ; the ventral fins of a fine fcarlet; the 
anal fins and tail of the fame colour, but rather paler. 
In a lake called Llyn Raithlyn, in Merionethfhire in 
Wales, is a very Angular variety of this fifii ; the back 
part is quite hunched, and the lower part of the back¬ 
bone next the tail ftrangely diftorted : in colour and 
other refpe&s it refembles the common perch, which 
are as numeious in this lake as the deformed filh. 
They are not peculiar to this water ; for Linnseus takes 
notice of them in a lake at Fahlun in his country. It 
is faid that they are alfo met with in the Thames near 
Marlow. 

The perch was much efteemed as food by the Ro¬ 
mans, nor is it lei’s admired at prefent as a firm and 
•delicate fifb ; and the Dutch are particularly fond of it 


when .made into a cjifh called a, m'er-fwchy, It is a Terra, 

gregarious filh; and loves deep holes and gentle dreams; Tercq >tuw 

is is exceedingly voracious, and an eager biter : if the 

angler meets with a (hoal of th:m, he is fare of taking 

every one.—It is a common notion that the pike will 

not attack this fifh, on account of the fpiny fins which 

the perch eredfs on its approach. This may be true 

of large fifh ; but it is well known that fma 1 perches 

are the moll tempting bait which can be la'd for 

the pike. The perch is very tenacious of life, and 

has been known to ftirvive a journey ot 60 miles in 

dry ft raw. It feldom grows to a large fize, though 

Mr Pennant mentions one that weighed nine pounds ; 

but thi-, he tells us, is very uncommon. 

2. The labrax, or baffe, is a very voracious, ftrong, 
and adtive filh, Ovid calls them rabiiU lupi, a name 
continued to them by after writers ; and they are faid 
to grow to the weight of fifteen pounds. The irides 
are iilvery ; the mouth large ; the teeth are fituated in 
the jaws, and are very fmall: in the roof of the 
mouth is a triangular rough fpace, and juft at the 
gul'et are two others of a roundifh form. The feales 
are of a middling fize, are very thick fet, and ad¬ 
here clofely. The body is formed fomewhat like that 
of a falmon. The colour of the back is dufky, tinged 
with blue. The belly is white. In young fifh the fpace 
above the lide-line is marked with fmall black fpots.— 

It is efteemed a very delicate fifh. 

3. The perca marina, or fea-perch, is about a foot 
long: the head large and deformed; eyes great; 
teeth fmall and numerous. On thehead and covers of 
the gills are ftrong fpines. The colour red, with a 
black fpot on the covers of the gills, and fome tranf- 
verfe dufky lines on the fides. It is a fifh held in fome 
efteem at the table. 

4. The cernua, or ruffe, is found in feveral of the 
Englifh ftreams : it is gregarious, affembling in large 
fiioals, and keeping in the deepeft part of the water. It 
is of a much more (lender form than the perch, and 
feldom exceeds fix inches-in length. The teeth are 
very fmall, and difpofed in rows. It has only one 
dorfal fin, extending along the greateft part of the 
back; the firft rays, like thofe of the perch, are 
ftrong, fharp, and fpiny ; the others foft. The body 
is covered with rough, compadf feales. The back 
and fides are of a dirty green, the laft inclining to 
yellow, but bolhfpotted with black. The dorfal fin is 
(potted with black ; the tail marked with tranfverfe 
bats. 

5. The nilotica, or perch of the Nile, is taken about 
Cairo. The flefh has a fweet and exquifite flavour, 
and is not hard, but very white. It is one of the beft 
fifhes in the Nile 5 and as it is of the largeft fize in 
Egypt, it adorns a table if brought upon it entire and 
well fried. See Pilot-Ez/6. 

PERCEPTION, is a word which is fo well under- 
ftood, that it is difficult for the lexicographer to give 
any explanation of it. It has been called the firft and 
moll lirnple a<ft of the mind by which it is confcious 
of its own ideas. This definition, however, is impro¬ 
per, as it confound- perception with confcioufneft ; al¬ 
though the objefts of the f rmer faculty are things 
without us, thofe of the latter the energies of our 
own minds. Perception is that power or faculty by 
which, through the medium of the fenfes, we have 
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Perce ption the cognizance of objeAs diftifuS and apart from our- 
' v felves, and learn that we at e but a fmall part in the fy- 
ftem of nature. By what proeef> the ler.l’es give us 
this information,- we Iiave endeavoured to (how elfe- 
where, (See Metaphysics, Part I. Chap. i.); and 
we fhould not again introduce the fubjeA, but to no¬ 
tice a Angular opinion of a very able writer, whofe 
work has heen given to the public fince our article al¬ 
luded to had ilfued from the prefs. 

Dr Sayers, who is an ornament to that fchool in 
which we are ftrongly inclined to enlift ourfelves, has 
endeavoured to prove that no man can perceive two ob- 
jeds, or be confcious of two ideas at the fame inftant. 
If this be true, not only our theory of time (fee Me¬ 
taphysics, Part II. Chap, vii.) is grofsly abfurd, but 
even memory itfelf feems to be an imaginary faculty. 
If a man be not confcious of his prefent exiftence, at 
the very inftant when he thinks of a paft event, or re¬ 
views a feries of paft tranfadions, it is difficult, to us 
indeed impoftible, to conceive what idea he can have 
of time, or. what he can mean when he fays that he 
remembers a thing. But let us examine the rea- 
foning by which the ingenious author endeavours to 
eftablilh his opinion. 

^ vre refled (fays hef) upon the furprifing ve- 
taphyfical" ^ oc ' c y with which ideas pafs through the mind, and the 
and Li- remarkable rapidity with which the mind turns itfelf,' 
jierary. or is direded from one objed of contemplation to an¬ 
other, this might-alone give us fome fufpicion that we 
may probably be miftaken in luppofingiideas to be fyn- 
chronoufly perceived. Other arguments may be ad¬ 
duced to ftrengthen this fufpicion. It will be granted, 
I believe, that the mind, whether immaterial or the 
refult of organization, has certainly a wholenefs or 
unity belonging to it, and that it is either not compo- 
fed of parts, or that no one of the parts from which 
it originates is it r elf mind : in this cafe, it is difficult 
to concei ve how two ideas fhould be imprefted upon the 
mind at the fame inftant; for this would be fuppofing 
that part of the mind could receive one idea, and part 
another, at the fame time ; but if the parts do not 
perceive fingly, this is evidently impoftible. If, on the 
other hand, this felf-divifion of the mind does not take 
place, then if two ideas are neverthelefs to be percei¬ 
ved at the fame inftant, it would feem that thofe ideas 
muftbefo blended with each other, that neither of them 
could appear diftinA. If we examine the manner in 
which a complex idea is perceived, we ffiall find very 
clearly, that the whole of fuch an idea is never prefent 
to the mind at once. In thinking of a centaur, for 
inftance, can'--we at the fome moment be thinking 
of the parts of a man and the parts of a horfe ? Can 
we not almoft deteA the gliding of the mind from 
the one to the other ? In contemplating the complex 
idea of gold, are the ideas of its colour, duAility, bard- 
nefs, and weight, all prefent to the mind at the fame 
inftant ? I think, if we accurately attend-to it, we fha.ll 
find a perceptible time has elapfed before this complex 
idea has been perfeAly formed in our mind: but if all 
the parts of a complex idea cannot be recalled at the 
fame inftant, is it net reafonable to infer that thefe 
parts are alfo fingly imprefted, and ngt all originally 
perceived at the fame inftant?” 

This reafoning is plaufible, but perhaps not convin¬ 
cing. Surely we have all been confcious of bodily pain 


or pleafure with our eyes open, and beenoffended by Perception 
difagreeab’e fmells at the very inftant that we looked at 
objeAs beautifully coloured. That our ideas pafs 
through the mind with great velocity, and that the 
mind can rapidly turn itfelf from one fubjeA of con¬ 
templation to another, are truths which cannot be con¬ 
troverted ; but inftead of leading us to fuppofe that 
two or more objeAs cannot be lynciironoufty perceived, 
or two or more ideas fynchronoufly apprehended, they 
appear to furniffi a complete, proof of the reverfe of 
all this-. For we beg leave to aftc how we come to 
know that ideas pafs with velocity through-the mind, 
if we be not all the while confcious of fomething that 
is permanent? If we can contemplate but one idea at 
once, it is plainly impoftible that two or more can be 
compared together ; and therefore we cannot poffibly 
fay that any particular train has palled through the 
mind with a degree of velocity greater or lefs than that 
which we have ufually experienced ; nay, we cannot fay 
tlmt we have ever experienced a train of ideas at all, 
or even been confcious of a fingleidea, befides the 
immediate objeA of prefent apprehenlion. That the 
mind is an individual, we molt readily grant; but that 
it llioald therefore be incapable of having two ideas fyn- 
chronoufly excited in it, is a propofithn for which the 
author has brought no evidence.' That it is- difficult to 
conceive how this is done, we acknowledge; but not that 
it is more difficult than to conceive how a fmgle idea is. 
excited, in the mind ; for of the mode in which mind 
and matter mutually operate upon each other, we can 
form no conception. We know that objeAs make an 
impreflion on the organs of fenfe ; that this impreflion 
is by the nerves communicated to the brain, and that 
the agitation of the brain excites fenfation in thes 
mind : but in •what way it excites fenfation we know 
not; and therefore have no real n to fuppofe that two- 
or more different agitations may not excite two ot more- 
fynchronous fenfations, as well as one agitation excites- 
one fenfation. That the agitation given to the brain 
operates on the mind, is known by experience ; but ex¬ 
perience gives us no information refpeAing the mode ©f 
that operation. If the mind be, as our author and we 
fuppofe, one individual, it cannot, as mind, be either 
divilible or extended ; and therefore it is certain that 
the operation in queftion cannot be, in the proper fenfe 
of the word, impreflion. Hence we have no right to- 
infer, if two objeAs be perceived at once, either that 
the idea of the one muft be imprefted on a part of the 
mind different from that which receives the impreflion 
of the Other, or that the two impreflions muft be fo 
blended with each other, that neither of them could 
appear diftinA ; for this would be to reafon from one 
mode of operation to another ; with which, upon ac¬ 
knowledged principles, it can have nothing in com¬ 
mon. 

By far the greater part of our ideas are reliAs of 
vifible fenfations; and of every thing which we can 
aAually lee at once, we may at once contemplate the 
idea That he could at once perceive a centaur, if 
fuch a being were prefented to us, cannot furely be 
doubted by any one who has ever looked at a man on 
horfeback; and therefore that we can at the fame mo¬ 
ment contemplate the whole idea of a centaur, is a fa& 

of which confcioufnefs will not permit us to doubt- 

If, indeed, we choofe to analyze this complex idea in¬ 
to 
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Perception to iM component parts, it is felf-ei idcr.t that the mind 
|| mu ft glide from the one to the other, becaule the very 
l’ereafl&w. aualyiL conlifts in the reparation of the parts, oi which, 
' if after that procefs we think of them, we muft think 
in iuccelhon: but that we may have at the fame in- 
dan t, either an aftual or ideal view of all the parts of 
the centiur united, is a piopolition fo evident as to 
admit of no other proof than an appeal to experience. 
In contemplating what the author calls the complex 
idea of gold, it cannot be dented that the ideas of its 
colour, ductility, hardnefs, and weigiit, are never all 
prefenc to the mind at the fame iniian;: but the icafnn 
is obvious. Th'ele are not all ideas, in the proper fenfe 
of the word, but fome of them are idea-., and forne 
notions, acquired by very different proceffes and very- 
different faculties. Colour is an idea of lenfa.ion, im¬ 
mediately fuggefted through the organ 01 fight ; duc¬ 
tility is a relative notion, acquired by repeated experi¬ 
ments ; and gold might be made the object of every 
fenfe, without fuggeftmg any fuch notion. The wri¬ 
ter of this article never faw an experiment made on the 
duCfilityof gold, and has therefore a very obicui e and 
indiftinft notion of that property of ti.e metal; but 
he is confcious, that he can perceive, at the fame m- 
•ftant, the yellow colour an 1 cii cular figure oi a guinea, 
and have a very dnlwdt, though relative notion, of 
its hardnefs. 

We conclude, therefore, that the mind is capable 
of two or more fynchronous perceptions, or fynchron- 
ous ideas; that, during every train which p.ifles through 
it, it is confcious of its own permanent t fiitence ; and 
that if it were limited to the apprehenfion of but one 
idea at once, it could have no remembrance of the paft, 
or anticipate n of the future, but would appear to it- 
felf, could it make any comparifon, to pals away like 
a flafh of lightning. 

PERCH, in land-meafuring, a rod or pole of i6\ 
feet in length, of which 40 in length and 4 in breadth 
make an acre of ground. Bet, by the cuftcms offe- 
veral countie , there is a difference in this meal 11 re. 
In Staffordftfire it is 24 feet; and in the ioreft of 
Sherwood 25 feet; the foot being there 18 inches 
long; and in Hertfordfhire a perch of ditching is 21 
feet, the perch of walli.ig l6i feet, and a pole of 
denlhiered ground is 12 feet, &c. 

PERCHE, a territory of Orleannois in France, 
35 miles long, and 3c broad; bounded on the north 
by Normandv ; on the fouth, by Maine and Dunois _ 
on the eaft, by Beauce j and on the weft, by Maine 
It takes its name from a foreft, and is pretty fertile. 
The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade; and 
the principal town is Bellefme. 

PERCOLATION, the fame with Filtration. 
See Chemistry, n° 568. 

PERCUSSION, in mechanics, the impreflion a 
body makes in falling or linking upon another; or 
the fhock of two bodies in motion. 

PERDICIUM, in botany ; A genus of the poly- 
gamia fuperflua order, belonging to the fyngenefia 
dais of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th order, Compofi.it. The receptacle is 
naked ; the pappus is fimple ; the florets bilabiate. 

PERDIX. See Tetrao 

PEREASLAW, a ftrong populous town of Po¬ 


land, in the palatinate o! Kiovia. Hunted on the liver fiercoKuli, 
Tribac/.; in E. Long. 32. .>.4. N. Lat- 49. 46. II 

PERENNIALS/or I^esmul Flowers, in bo- Perf * m <». 
tuny, a term applied to thole plants wiiofe mots will 
abide many yeais, whether they retain t'leir leaves in 
winter or not. Thole which retain their leaves are 
called ever<>n>is ; but fuch as call their leaves are na¬ 
med de.idu'iu;, or per/titds . 

PERFECT, Ibmething to which nothing is want- 
ing, or that has all the requifites of its nature and, 
kind. 

PtKFfcr Cadence, in mafic. See Cadence. 

Piixee.cT Te f ’, in grammar. See Preterit::. 

PERFECTION, the ftate or qua.ity of a tiling 
perfect. 

Perfection is divided, according to Chauvinns, into, 
phyfical, moral, and metaphyiical. 

Phvfical or natural perfection, is that whereby a 
thing has all its powers and faculties, and thofe too 
in lull vigour ; and all its parts both principal and f’e- 
condary, and thole in their dee proportion, conftitu- 
tion, &c. in which fenfe man is laid to be perfeCV 
when he has a found mind in a found body. This 
perfection is by .he fchools frequently termed svtpj-arcm,, 
becaufe a thing is enabled thereby to perform all its 
operations. 

Moral perfection is an eminent degree of virtue or 
moral goodneis, to which men arrived by repeated acts 
of piety, beneficence, &c. This is ufnally fubdivided 
into abfoluce or inherent, which is actually in him to 
whom we attribute it; and imputative, which exifts in 
fome other, and not in him it is attributed to. 

Metaphyfcal, tranfcendental, or effential perfection, 
is the polleffion of all the effential attributes, or of all 
the parts neceffary to the integrity of a fubftance ^ 
or it is that whereby a thing has or is provided of 
every thing belonging to its nature. This is either 
ablolute, where all imperfection is excluded, fuch is 
the perfection of God; or fecundttm quid, and in its. 
kind. 

PERFORANS Manus, A 

Per t o a ns Pedis ( See Anatomy, Table 

PERFORATUS Manus,, f of the Mufcles: 

Perfora tvs Pedis. J 

PERFUME, denotes either the volatile effluvia, 
from any body affecting the organ of fmelljng, or the 
fubftance einitcing thofe effluvia; in which laft fenfe 
tne word is moft, commonly ufed. The generality of 
perfumes are made up of mulk, ambergris, civet, rofe 
and cedar woods, orange-flowers, jeilamines, jonquils^ 
tuberofes, and other odoriferous flowers. Thofe drugs 
commonly called, aromatics, fuch as ftorax, frankin- 
cenfe, ber.zoin, cloves, mace, 8cc. enter the compofi-. 
tion of a perfume ; fome are alfo compofed of aroma¬ 
tic herbs or leaves, as lavender, marjoram, fage, thyme, 
hyffop, c-CC. 

The ufe of perfumes was. frequent among the He¬ 
brews, and among the orientals in general, before it was. 
known to the Greeks and Romans. In the time of Mo-, 
fes perfumes muft have been known in Egypt, fince he ; 
fpeaks of the art of the perfumer, and gives the com- 
petition of two kinds of perfumes (Exod. xxx. 25.), of 
which one was to be offered to the Lord upon the . 
golden altar, which was in the holy place 5,and the. 
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Perfume other was appointed for the anointing of the high 
p II prieft and his fons [ibid. 31, &c. ), as alfo of the taber- 
A £ ( nlum nacle, and all the veifels that were ufed in divine fer- 
vice. 

Tire Hebrews had alfo perfumes which they made 
ufe of in embalming their dead. The competition is 
not known, but it is certain that they generally made 
ufe of myrrh, aloes, and other ftrong and aftringent 
•drugs, proper to prevent putrefaction (John xix, 49.) 
See the article Embalming. 

Betides the perfumes for thefe purpofes, the. ferip- 
'ture mentions other occations whereon the Hebrews 
nied perfumes. The fpoufe in the Canticles (i. 3 ) 
commends the feent of the perfumes of her lover ; and 
h;r lover in return fays, that the feent of the perfumes 
of his fpoufe furpaffes the mod excellent odours [id. iv. 
10—14.) He names particularly the fpikenard, the 
calamus, the cinnamon, the myrrh, and the aloes, as 
■making a part of thefe per:umes. The voluptuous 
woman deferihed by Solomon (Prov. vii. 17.) fays, 
that (he had perfumed her bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
‘•cinnamon. The epicures in the book of Wifdom 
'{ii. 7.) encourage one another to the luxuriant ufe of 
■odours and coftly perfumes. 

. Ifaiah (lvii 9.) reproaches Judea, whom he de- 
feribes as a fpoufe faithlefs to God, with being paint- 
•ed and perfumed to pleafe ftrangers, “ Thou wenteft 
to the king with ointment, and did ft increafe thy per¬ 
fumes.” Ezekiel (xxiii. 41 ) teams toaccufe the Jews 
'with having profaned the odours and perfumes, the 
ufe of which was referved to facred things, by applying 
-them to their own ufe. 

They came afterwards to be very common among 
•the Greeks and Romans, efpecially thole compofed of 
mufk, ambergris, and civet. The nardus and mala- 
lalhrum were held in much eftimation, and were im¬ 
ported from Syria. The unguentum nardinum was va- 
rioufly prepaied, and contained many ingredients. 
Malobaibrum was an Indian plant. Perfumes were 
alfo ufed atfacrifices to regale the gods; at feafts, to 
increafe the pleafures of fenfation ; at funerals, to 
overpower cadaverous fmells, and pleafe the manes of 
the dead ; and in the theatres, to prevent the offen- 
tive effluvia, proceeding from a crowd, from being per- 
-Ctived. 

Since people are become fenfibie of-the harm they 
do to the head, perfumes are generally difufed among 
us ; however, they are ftill common in Spain and 
Italy. 

PERGAMA (Virgil), the citadel of Troy ; which, 
becaufe of its extraordinary height, gave name to all 
high buildings (Servius). Others fay the walls of Troy 
were called Pergama. 

PERGAMUM, (Pliny); called alfo Pergamea, 
(Virgil) ; Pergamid, (Plutarch); a town of Crete, 
■built by Agamemnon in memory >.f his victory, (Vel¬ 
leius-). Here w.is the burying-place of Lycurgus, 
-(Ariftoxerms, quoted by Plutarch). It was fituated 
near Cydonia .(Servius) ; to what point not faid: 
but Scylax he'pshim out, who places the DaCtynnean 
temple of Diana, which (food near Cydonia (Strabo), 
to the noith of the territory of Pergamia.—Another 
Pergamum (Pli y, Strabo).; a town of Myiia, fi¬ 
tuated on the Caicus, which runs by it. It was the 
royal refidence of Eumenes, and of the kings of the 


Attali (Livy). There an ancient temple of dEfcu. Pergamum 
lapius flood; an afylum (Tacitus). The ornament ~ v " 
of Pergamum was the royal library, vying with that 
of Alexandria in Egypt; the kings of Pergamum and 
Egypt rivalling each other in this refpeCt (Pliny). 

Strabo aferibes this rivalry to Eumenes. Plutarch 
reckons up 200,000 volumes in the library at Perga¬ 
mum. Here the membrana pergamenee, whence the 
name parchment, were invented tor the ufe of books, 

(Varro, quoted by Pliny). The country of Galen, 
and of Oribafius chief phyfician to Julian the Apo- 
ftate (Eunapius), called by fome the ape of Galen. 

Here P. Scipio died (Cicero). Attains fon of Eu¬ 
menes dying without iffue, bequeathed his kingdom 
to the Roman people, who reduced it to a province, 

(Strabo). Pergameus, the epithet (Martial). Here 
was one of the nine conventus juridici, or affemblies of 
the Afm Romana, called P.rgamenus , and the ninth 
in order (Pliny) ; which he alfo calls jurifdiftio Per- 
gatnena. 

PERGAMUS, an ancient kingdom of Afia, form¬ 
ed out ot che ruins of the empire of Alexander the 
Great. It commenced about the year 283. The firft 
fovereign was one Philetasrus an eunuch, by birth a 
Paphlagonian, of a mean defeent, and in his youth a 
menial fervant t > Antigonus one of Alexander’s cap¬ 
tains. He afterwards ferved Lyfimachus king of Ma- 
cedon and Thrace, who appointed him keeper of his 
treafures 1 dged in Pergamus. While he held this 
employme.it, having fallen under the difpleafure of 
Arfinoe wife to Lyfimachus, {he found means to make 
a quarrel between him and his mafter; upon which 
Philetserus feized on the caftle of Pergamus, together 
with the treafures entrufted to his care, amounting to 
90,000 talents. At firft he offered his fervice, toge¬ 
ther wi.h his treafures, to Seleucus king of Syria; 
but both Seleucus and Lyfimachus dving foon after, 
he kept poffeffion of the town and treafure alfo till his 
death ; which happened 20 years after his revolt from 
Lyfimachus. 

Philetserus left the city of Pergamus to his brother, 
or, according to fome, to his brother’s fon Eurrtenes I. 
and he, laying hold of the opportunity offered by 
the diffenfions among the Seleucidse, poffeffed him- 
felf of many flrong-holds in the province of Alia; 
and having hired a body of Galatians, defeated Antio- 
' chus, as he was returning from a victory gained over 
his brother Seleucus Callinicus. By this victory he 
obtained poffeffion of the greater part of Afia: how¬ 
ever, he did not long enjoy his acquititions ; for he 
died nest year of immoderate drinking, a vice to 
which he was greatly addicted. 

Eumenes was fucceeded by Attalus I. nephew of 
Philetxrus, and the firft who took upon him the title 
of king of Pergamus. He defeated the Gauls, who 
were defirous of fettling in his territoryand, accor¬ 
ding to Livy, was the firft of the Afiatic princes who 
refilled to pay a contribution to thefe barbarians. 

When Seleucus Ceraunuswas engagedin other wars,he 
invaded his territories, and conquered all the provinces 
on this tide of Mount Taurus ; but was foon driven 
out of his new acquititions by Seleucus and his grand¬ 
father Achasus, who entering into an alliance againft 
him, deprived him of all his newly acquired territo¬ 
ries, and even befieged him in his capital. Upon ibis 

Attalus 
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Attalus invited to his affiftance the Gauls who had 
fettled in Thrace; and with their help not only obli¬ 
ged the enemy to raife (he fiege of Pergamus, but 
quickly recovered all the provinces he had loft. Af¬ 
ter this he invaded Ionia and the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, where feveral cities voluntarily fubmitted to 
him. The Teians, Colophonians, with the inhabi¬ 
tants of Egea and Lemnos, fent duputies declaring 
tbemfilves ready to acknowledge him for their fve- 
reign ; the Carfenas, on the other fide the river Lv- 
cus, opened their gates to him, having firft expelled 
the governor fet over them by Achaeus. From thence 
he advanced to Apia, and encamping on the banks of 
the river Megithus, received homage from the neigh¬ 
bouring nations. But here the Gauls, being fright¬ 
ened by an eclipfe of the moon, refufed to proceed 
farther ; which obliged Attalus to return to the Hel- 
le'p nr, wheie he allowed (is allies to fettle, giving 
them a large and fruitful territory, and promifing that 
he would always affift and protedf them to the utrnoft 
of his po.ver. 

Atialus having thus fettled his affairs with equal 
honour and advantage to himfelf, entered into an alli¬ 
ance with Rome, and afterwards joined them in their 
war aguinft Plvlip king of Macedcn. Here he had 
the command of the Rhodian fleet; with which he 
pot only drove the Macedonians qu'te out of the feas, 
but having landed his men, he, in conjunflion with the 
Athenians, invaded Maced', n, and obliged Philip to 
raife the fiege of Athens, which he had greatly di- 
ftrefted ; for which fervices the Athenians not only 
heaped on him all the favours they could, but called 
one of their tribes by his name; an honour they had 
never bellowed on anv foreigner before. 

Attalus, not contented wi;h all he had, yet done 
againft Philip, attempted to form a general confede¬ 
racy of the Greeks againft him. But while he was 
haranguing the Boeotians to this purpofe, and exhort¬ 
ing them with great vehemence to enter into an alli¬ 
ance whh the Romans again ft their common enemy, 
he fell down fpeechleft. However, he came to himfelf 
again, and defired to be carried by fea from Thebes to 
Pergamus, where he died foon after his arrival, in the 
7 2d year of his age and 43d ofhis reign. 

This prince was a man of great generofity, and fitch 
an enthufiaft in learning and leai-ned men, that he 
caufed a grammarian named Daphidps to be thrown in¬ 
to the fea from the top of a high rock, becaufe he 
fpoke difrefpeAfully of Homer. 

Attalus was fucceededby his eldeft fon Eumenes II. 
He was exceedingly attached to the Romans, infomuch 
that he refufed the daughter of Antiochus the Great in 
marriage, left he Ihould thus have been led into a dif¬ 
ference with that people. He alfo gave notice to the 
Roman fenate of the tranfadions of Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia, who was making great preparations both 
by fea and land. Nor did Eumenes flop here; for 
when he faw the war about to break out between An¬ 
tiochus and the Romans, he fent his brother Attalus 
to Rome to give information of the proceedings of 
Antiochus. The fenate heaped honours both on Eu¬ 
menes and his brother; and in the wtr which followed, 
gave the command of their fleet to the king of Eergar 
mus in conjunction with C Livius Salinator. The 
victory gained on this occ.afion was in great meaufure 


owing to Eumenes, who boarded fome of the enemy’s 15 
fhips in perfon, and during the whole adion behaved 
with uncommon bravery. Some time afterwards Eu¬ 
menes, entering the territories of Antiochus with a 
body of 5000 men, ravaged all the country about, 
Vhyatira, and returned with an immenfe booty. But 
in the mean time Antiochus invading Pergamus in his 
turn, ravaged the whole country, and even laid fiege 
to the capital. Attalus, the king’s brother, held otit 
with an handful of men till the Achsam, who were 
in alliance with. Eumenes, fent 1000 foot and 100 
horfe to his affiftance. As this fmall body of auxili¬ 
aries were all chofen men, and commanded by an ex¬ 
perienced officer, they behaved wiihfuch bravery that 
the Syrians were obliged to raife the fiege. At the 
battle of Magnefia, t,>0, Eumenes behaved with the 
greateft bravery ; not only fiftaining the firft attack- 
of the enemy’s elephants, but driving them back again, 
on their own troops, which put the ranks in dif- 
order, and gave the Romans an opportunity of giving 
them a total defeat by attackuta them opportunely 
with their horfe. In confequence of this defeat, An-, 
tiochus was obliged to conclude a peace wiih the Ro-, 
mans on fuch terms as they pleafed to prescribe; one 
of which was, that he fhould pay Eumenes 400 talents, 
and a quantity of com, in recompence for the damage.- 
he had done him. 

Eumenes now thought of obtaimng fome reward 
from the R- mans equivalent to the fervices he had . 
d<ne them. Plaving gone to Rime, he told the fe¬ 
nate, that he was come to beg * f them that the Greek 
cities x hich had belonged to A' tiochus before the 
commencement of the late war, might now be added, 
to his dominions; but his demand was warmly oppofed 
by the ambafiadors fr< m Rhodes, as well as by depu¬ 
ties from all the Greek cities in Afia. The fenate, 
however, after hearing both parties, decided the mat¬ 
ter in favour of Eumenes, adding to his dominions all: 
the countries on this fide of Mount Taurus which be¬ 
longed to Antiochus; the other provinces lying be¬ 
tween that mountain and the river Mseander, excepting 
Lycia and Caria, were bellowed on the Rhodians. All 
the cities, which had paid tribute to Attalus, were or¬ 
dered to pay the fame to Eumenes ; but fuch as had, 
been tributary to Antiochus were declared free. 

Soon after this Eumenes was engaged in a war with. 
Prufias king of Bithynia, who made war upon him 
by the advice of Hannibal the celebrated Carthaginian 
general. But Eumenes, being affifted by the Rpmans, 
defeated Prufias in an engagement by fea }1 and another 
by land ; which fo dilheartened him, that he was ready 
to accept of peace on any terms. However, before 
the treaty was concluded, Hannibal found means to 
draw Philip of Macedon into the confederacy, who 
fent Philocles, an old and experienced officer, with a, 
confiderable body of troops to join Prufias. Hereup¬ 
on EumenesTent his brother Attalus to Rome with a 
golden crown, worth 15,000 talents, to complain of 
Prufias for making war on the, allies of the Roman 
people without any, provocation. The fepate accepted' 
the prefent,,and promifed to adjuft every, thing.to the 
fatisfaftion of their friend Eumenes, whom, they look-- 
ed upon to be the molt Heady ally they had inAfia. 
But in the mean time Prufias, having ventured another 
fea-fight, by a contrivance of Hannibal’s, gained .a-, 

complex 
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P^rga<ntu> complete vidlory. The Carthaginian commander ad- 
' vifed him to fill a great many earthen vellels with va¬ 

rious kinds of ferpents and other poifonous reptiles, 
and in the heat of the fight to throw them into the 
enemies (hips fo as to break the pots and let the fer- 
pents loofe, All the foldiers and feamen were com¬ 
manded to attack the (hip in which Eumenes was, 
and only to defend themfelves as well as they could 
againft the reft ; and that they might be in no danger 
of miftaking the fhip, an herald was fent before the 
engagement with a letter to the king. As foon as the 
two fleets drew near, all the (hips of Prufias, ftngling 
out that of Eumenes, difcharged fuch a quantity of 
ferpents into it, that neither foldiers nor failors could 
do their duty, but were forced to fly to the fhore, 
left they fbouli fall into the enemy’s hands. The 
other (flips, after a faint refiftance, followed the king’s 
example, and were all driven athore with great (laugh¬ 
ter, the foldiers being no lefs annoyed by the (lings 
of the ferpents, than by the weapons of the enemy. 
The greateft part of the (hips of Eumenes were burnt, 
feveral taken, and the others fo much (battered that 
they became quite unferviceable. The fame year Pru¬ 
fias gained two remarkable vi&ories over Eumenes by 
land, both of which were entirely owing to ftrata- 
gems of Hannibal. But, while matters were thus go¬ 
ing on to the difadvantnge of Eumenes, the Romans 
interfered, and by their deputies not only put an 
■end lo the differences between the two kings, but 
prevailed on Prufias to betray Hannibal; upon which 
he poifoned himfelf,. as hath been related under the ar¬ 
ticle Hannibal. 

Eumenes being thus freed from fuch a dangerous 
enemy, engaged in a new war with the kings of Cap¬ 
padocia and Pontus, in which alfo he proved vidtorh us. 
His friendfhip for the Romans he carried to fuch a 
degree of enthufufm, that he went in perfon to Rome 
to inform them of the machinations of Perfes king of 
Macedon. He had before quarrelled with the Rhodi¬ 
ans, who fent ambafladors to Rome to complain of 
him. But as the ambafladors happened to arrive 
while the king himfelf was prefent in the city, the 
Rhodian ambafladors could not obtain any hearing, 
and Eumenes was difmiffed with new marks of favour. 
This journey, however, had aimed proved fatal to 
him ; for, on his return, as he was going to perform 
a facrifice at Delphi, two aflaffins, fent by Perfes, 
rolled down two great (tones upon him as he entered 
the (traits of the mountains. With one he was dan- 
geroufly wounded on the head and with the other on 
the (boulder. He fell with the blows from a deep 
place, and thus received many other bruifes; fo that 
he was carried on board his (hip when it could rot 
well be known whether he was dead or alive. His 
people, however, foon finding that lie was {fill alive, 
conveyed him to Corinth, and from Car'nth to i£gina, 
having cxufed their velfels to be carried over the 
Ifthmus. 

Eumenes remained at aEgina till his wounds were 
cured, which was done with fuch feerecy, that a re- 
p wt of his death was fpread all over Afia, and even 
believed at Rome ; nay, his brother Attalus was fo 
convinced of the truth of this report, that he not only 
affumed the government, but even married Stratonice 
the wife of Eumenes. But in a ftiort time Eamenes 
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convinced them both of his being alive, by returning Per 
to his kingdom. On the rece pt of this news, Attains 
refigned the fovere : gnty in great hafte, and went to 
meet his brother; carrying an halberd, as one of his 
guards. Eumenes received both him and the queen 
with great tendernefs, nor did he ever fay any thing 
which might tend to make them uneafy ; only it is faid 
he whifpered in his brother’s ear when he fi ft faw him, 

“ Be in no hafte to marry my wife again till you are 
fure that I am dead.” 

The king being now more than ever exafperated 
againft Perfes, joined the Romans in their war againft 
him ; but during the courfe of it he fuddenly cooled 
in his affeftion towards thcfe allies whom he had hi¬ 
therto ferved wfith fo much zeal, and that to fuch a de¬ 
gree, that he admitted ambafladors from Perfes, and 
offered to (land neuter if he would pay him 1000 ta¬ 
lents, and for 1500, to influence the R mans to grant 
him a fafe and honourable peace. But thofe negocia- 
tions were broke off without effeff, by reafon of the 
diftruft which the two kings had of one another. Eu. 
menes could not truft Perfes unlefs he paid him the 
money beforehand ; whi’e, on the other hand, Perfes 
did not care to part with the m ney before Eumenes 
had performed what he promifed ; neither could he be 
induced to pay the fum in qi eftion, though the king 
of Pergamus offered to give holtages for the perform¬ 
ance of his promife. What the reafon of furh a hid¬ 
den change in the difpofition of Eumenes was, is no¬ 
where tt Id ; however, the fa£t is certain. The nego- 
ciations abovementioned were concealed from the Ro¬ 
mans as long as poflible; but they foon came to 
be known; after which the republic began to enter¬ 
tain no fmall jealoufy rf their old friend, and therefore 
heaped favours on his b«other Attalus, w ithout taking 
any notice of the king himfelf. Eumenes had fent him 
to Rome to congratulate the fenate on the happy iflue 
of the war with Perfes, not thinking that his pradtices 
had been difcovered. However, the fenate, without 
taking any’notice of their difaffeftion to Eumenes at 
firft, entertained Attalus with the greateft magnifi¬ 
cence ; then feveral of the fenators who v’fited him 
proceeded to acquaint him w r ith their fufpicions of the 
king, and defired Attalus to treat with them in his 
own name, afluring him, that the kingdom of Perga¬ 
mus would be granted him. if he demanded it, by the 
fenate. Thefe fpeeches bad at firft fome effect; but 
Attalus, being of an honed difpofition, and aflifted by 
the advice of a phyfieian called Stratius, a man of 
great probity, refolved not to comply w ith their de¬ 
fire. When he was admitted to the fenate, therefore, 
he firft congratula'ed them on the happy iflue of the 
Macedonian war, then modeftly recounted hit own fer- 
vices; and laftly, acquainted them with the motive of 
his journey ; intreated them to fend ambafladors to 
the Gauls, who by their authority might fecure his 
brother from any danger of their hoftilities ; and he 
requeued them alfo, that the two cities of iEnus and 
Mxronea might be bellowed on himfe'f. The fenate, 
imagining that Attalus defigned to choofe fome other 
day to fue for his brothers’s kingdom, not only grant¬ 
ed all hi's requefts, but fent him richer and more mag¬ 
nificent prefents than they had e 1 er done before. Up¬ 
on this Attalus immediately fet out on his return to 
Pergamus; which fo provoked the fenators, that they 
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Pergamus. declared the cities free which they had promifed to 
Attalus, thus rendering ineffectual their promife which 
they were afhamed openly to revoke ; and as for the 
Gauls, who were on all occafions ready to invade the 
kingdom of Pergamus, they lent ambafl'adors to them, 
■with inftruftions to behave in fuch a manner as would 
rather tend to encourage them in their defign than dif- 
fuade them from it. 

Eumenes, being alarmed at thefe proceedings, re- 
folved to go in perfon to Rome, in order to juftify 
himfelf. But the fenate, having already condemned 
him in their own minds, sefolved not to hear his vin¬ 
dication. For this reafon, as foon as they heard of 
his defign, they made an a£t that no king fhould be 
permitted to enter the gates of Rome. Eumenes, how¬ 
ever, who knew nothing of this ait, fet forward on 
his journey, and landed at Brundufium; but no fooner 
did the Roman fenate get intelligence of his arrival 
there, than they fent a quseftor acquainting him with 
the decree of the fenate; and telling him at the fame 
time, that if he had any bufinefs to transit w ih the 
fenate he was appointed to hear it, and tia n fmit it to 
them; but if nit, that the king mull leave Italy with¬ 
out delay. To this Eumenes replied, that he had no 
bufinefs of any confequence to tranfail. and that he 
did not ftand in need of any of their affiftance; and 
■without faying a word more, went on board his Ihip, 
and returned to Pergamus. 

On his return home, the Gauls, being encouraged 
by the cold reception which he had met with at Rome, 
invaded his teritories, but were repulfed with great 
lcfs by the king, who afterwards invaded the domi¬ 
nions of Prufias, and poflefled himfelf of feveral ci¬ 
ties. This produced new complaints at Rome; and 
Eumenes was accufed, not only by the ambafl’adors of 
Prufias, but alfo by thofe of the Gauls and many ci¬ 
ties in Afia, of keeping a fectet correfpondence with 
Perfes king of Macedon. This laft charge was con¬ 
firmed by fome letters which the Romans themfelves 
had intercepted ; fo that Eumenes found it impoffible 
to keep up his credit any longer at Rome, though he 
fent his brothers Athenasus and Attalus thither to in¬ 
tercede for him. The fenators, infhort, had concei¬ 
ved the mod implacable hatred againft: him, and feem- 
ed abl'olutely bent on his deltru&ion, when he died, in 
the 39 year of his reign, leaving his kingdom and 
his wife to his brother Attalus. He left one fon, bnt 
he was an infant, and incapable of governing the king¬ 
dom ; for which reafon Eumenes chofe rather to give 
the prefent pofleffion of the crown to his brother, re- 
ferving the fucceffin to his fon, than to endanger the 
whole by committing the management of affairs to his 
fon’s tutors. 

Attalus, in the beginning of his reign, found himfelf 
greatly diftrefled hy Prufias king of Bithynia, who not 
only overthrew him in a pitched battle, but advanced 
to the very walls of Pergamus, ravaging the country 
as he marched along; and at laft reduced the royal 
city itfelf. The king, however, f-ived himfelf by a 
timely flight, and difpatched ambafl’adors to Rome, 
complaining of the bad ufage of Prufias. The latter 
endeavoured to defend himfelf, and to throw the blame 
©n Attalus. But, after a proper inquiry was made in¬ 
to the matter, Prufias was found to be entirely in the 
wrong; in confequence of which, he was at laft obli- 
Vol. XIV. 


ged to conclude a peace with his adverfaty oh the fo]. I\rgarr.in, 
lowing terms. 1. That he (hould immediately deli- 
ver up to Attalus 20 fiiips with decks. 2. That he 
fhould pay 500 talents to Attalus within the /pace of 
20 years, 3. That he fhould pay 100 talents to feme 
of the other Afiatic nations by way of reparation for 
the damages they had fuftained from him. And, 

4. Both parties fhould be content with what they had 
before die beginning of the war. 

Some time after this, Prufias having made an unna¬ 
tural attempt on the life of his fon Nicomedes, the lat¬ 
ter rebelled, and, with the affiftance of Attalus, drove 
his father from the throne, and, as is faid, even mur¬ 
dered him in the temple of Jupiter. The Romans took 
no notice of thefe tranfaftions, but flxowed the fame 
kindnefs to Attalus as formerly. The laft enterprife 
in which we find Attalus engaged, was againft An- 
drifeus the pretended fon of Perfes king of Macedon, 
when he affifted the Romans; after which he gave 
himfelf up entirely to eafe and luxury, committing ftate 
affairs entirely to his minifters ; and thus continued to 
his death, which happened in the 82d year of his age, 
about 138 B. C. 

Attalus II. was fucceeded by Attalus III. the fon 
of Eumenes ; for the late king, confidering that he 
only held the crown as a truft for his nephew, paffed 
by his own children in order to give it to him, tho’ he 
appears to have been by no means worthy of it. He 
is faid to have been deprived of his fenfes thro’ the vio¬ 
lence of his grief for his mother’s death; and indeed, 
throughout his whole reign, he behaved more like a 
madman than any thing elfe. Many of his fubje&s of 
the higheft quality were cut off with their wives and 
children, upon the molt groundlefs fufpicions ; and for 
thefe executions he made ufe of mercenaries hired out 
from among the mod barbarous nations. Thus he 
proceeded till he had cut off all the beft men in the 
kingdom ; after which he fell into a deep melancholy, 
imagining that the ghofts of thofe whom he had mur¬ 
dered were perpetually haunting him. On this he fhut 
himfelf up in his palace, put on a mean apparel, let his 
hair and beard grow, and fequeftered himfelf from all 
mankind. At laft he withdrew from the palace, and 
retired into a garden, which he cultivated with his own 
hands, and filled with all forts of poifonous herbs. 

Thefe he ufed to mix with wholefome pulfe, and fend 
packets of them to fuch as he fufpefledi At laft, be¬ 
ing weary of his amufement, and living in folitude, 
hecaufe no body durft approach him, he took it in his 
head to follow the trade of a founder, and make a 
brazen monument. But, while he laboured at melt¬ 
ing and calling the brafs, the heat of the fun and fur¬ 
nace threw him into a fever, which in feven days put 
an end to his tyranny, after he had fat on the throne 
five years. 

On the death of the king, a will was found, by 
which he left the Roman people heirs of all his goods; 
upon which they feized on the kingdom, and reduced 
it to a province of their empire by the name of AJia 
Proper. But Ariftonicus, a fon of Eumenes by an E- 
phefian courtefan reckoning himfelf the lawful heir 
to the crown, could by no meant be fatisfied with this 
ufurpation of the Romans, and therefore affembled a 
confiderable army to maintain his pretenfions. The 
people in general, having been accuftomed to a mo- 
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Pergarous. narchy, dreaded a republican form of government j in 
confequence of which, they affifted .Ariftonicus, and 
foon put him in a condition to reduce the whole king¬ 
dom. The news, however, were foon carried to 
Rome; and Licinius Craffus, the pontifex rnaximus, 
was fent into the eaft, with orders to enforce obedience 
to the king’s will. Hiftorians take no notice of any 
forces which were fent along with this commander; 
whence it is fuppofed, that he depended on afliftance 
from the Afiatics, who were in alliance with Rome, or 
from the Egyptians. But when he came thither, he 
found both the Syrians and Egyptians fo reduced, that 
he could not expeft any afliftance from them. How¬ 
ever, he was foon fupplied with troops in plenty by the 
kings of Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Paphla- 
gonia; but managed matters fo ill, that he was entirely 
defeated and taken prifoner. Thofe who took him, 
defigned to carry him to Ariftonicus ; but he, not able 
to endure the difgrace, would have laid violent hands 
on himfelf if he had not been difarmed. However, 
being allowed to keep a rod for managing the horfe 
on which he fat, he ftruck a Thracian foldier *ho ftood 
near him fo violently with it, that he beat out one of 
his eyes ; upon which the other drew his fword, and 
run him thro’ on thefpot. His head was brought to 
Ariftonicus, who expofed it to public viewj but the 
body was honourably buried. 

Ariftonicus had no great time to enjoy the fruits of 
his viftory. Indeed he behaved very improperly after 
it; for, inftead of preparing to oppofe the next army, 
which he might have been affured the Romans would 
fend againft him, he fpent his time in feaiting and re¬ 
velling. But he was foon roufed out of his lethargy 
by Perpenna the new conful, who having affembled 
with incredible expedition the troops of the allies, 
came unexpectedly upon him, obliged him to venture 
an engagement at a difadvantage, and entirely defeat¬ 
ed him. Ariftonicus fled to a city called Stratonice } 
but was fo clofely purfued by the conqueror, that the 
garrifon, having no method of fupplying themfelves 
with provifions, delivered up their leader, as well as a 
philofopher named Blojtus, who had been the compa¬ 
nion and counfellor of Ariftonicus. The philofopher 
behaved with great refolution after being taken, and 
openly defended his fiding with Ariftonicus, becaufe 
he thought his caufe juft. He exhorted the latter to 
prevent the difgrace and mifery of captivity by a vo¬ 
luntary death ; but Ariftonicus, looking upon death 
as a greater mifery than any captivity, fuffered himfelf 
to be treated as his conquerors pleafed, 

In the mean time, a new conful, named Manius A- 
quilius, being arrived from Rome, fent a moft haugh¬ 
ty meffage to Perpenna, requiring him immediately to 
deliver up Ariftonicus, as a captive belonging to his 
triumph when the war fhould be ended. With this 
demand Perpenna refufed to comply, and his refufal 
had almoft produced a civil war. However, this was 
prevented by the death of Perpenna, which happened 
foon after the difpute commenced. The Pergame- 
nians, notwithftanding the defeat and captivity of 
their leader, ftill held out with fuch obftinacy that 
Aquilius was obliged to befiege, and take by force, al¬ 
moft every city in the kingdom. In doing this, he 
took a very effectual, though exceeding cruel method. 
Jdoft of the cities in the kingdom had no other water 


than what was brought from a confiderable diftance in Pergunuah 
aqueduCts. Thefe Aquilius did not demolifh but .1 
poifoned the water, which produced the greateft ab- ”* nc *r» 
horrence of him throughout all the eaft. At laft, - ‘“J"* 
however, the whole country being reduced, Aquilius 
triumphed, the unhappy Ariftonicus was led in chains 
before his chariot, and probably ended his miferable 
life in a dungeon. The country remained fubjeCt to 
the Romans while their empire lafted, but is now in 
the hands of the Turks. The city is half ruined, and is 
ftill known by the name of Pergamus. It is inhabited by 
about 3000 Turks, and a few families of poor Chri- 
ftians, E. Long. 27. 27. N. Lat. 30. 3. 

PERGUNNAH, in the language of Hindoftan, 
means the largeft fubdivifion of a province, whereof the 
revenues are brought to one particular head Cutchery, 
from whence the accounts and cafh are tranfmitted to 
the general Cutchery of the province. 

PERIAGOGE, in rhetoric, is ufed where many 
things are accumulated into one period which might 
have been divided into feveral. 

PERIAGUA, a fort of large canoe made ufe of 
in the Leeward iflands, South America, and the gulf 
of Mexico. It is compofed of the trunks of two trees 
hollowed and united together j and thus differs from 
the canoe, which is formed of one tree. 

PERIANDER, tyrant of Corinth and Corcyra, 
was reckoned among the feven wife men of Greece ; 
though he might rather have been reckoned among 
the moft wicked men, fince he changed the govern¬ 
ment of his country, deprived hisfcountrymen of their 
liberty, ufurped the fovereignty, and committed the 
moft fhocking crimes. In the beginning of his reign 
he behaved with mildnefs; but after his having fent 
to the tyrant of Syracufe to confult him on the fafeft: 
method of government, he abandoned himfelf to cruel¬ 
ty. The latter, having heard Periander’s envoys, took 
them into a field, and, inftead of anfwering them, 
pulled up before them the ears of corn which exceed¬ 
ed the reft in height. Periander, on being told of 
this adtion, underftood what was meant by it. He 
firft fecured himfelf by a good guard and then put 
the moft powerful Corinthians to death. He aban¬ 
doned himfelf to the moft enormous crimes ; commit¬ 
ted inceft with his mother, kicked to death his wife 
Aleliffa, daughter of Procles king of Epidaurus, not¬ 
withftanding her being with child ; and was fo enraged 
at Lycophron, his fecond fon, for lamenting his mo¬ 
ther’s death, that he baniftied him into the ifland of 
Corcyra. Yet he paffed for one of the greateft poli¬ 
ticians of his time ; and Heraclides tells us, that he 
forbad voluptuoufnefs ; that he impofed no taxes, con- 
tenting himfelf with the cuftom arifing from the fale 
and the import and export of commodities ; that, tho’ 
wicked himlelf, he hated the wicked, and caufed all 
pimps to be drowned ; laftly, that he eftablifhed a fe- 
nate, and fettled the expence of its members. He died 
585 B. C. 

■ PERIANTHIUM, (from ws/>< “ round,” and 
«>'£>©- “ the flower,”) the flower cup properly fo call¬ 
ed, the moft common fpecies of calyx, placed imme¬ 
diately under the flower, Which is contained in it as in 
a cup. See Botany, p. 433, col. 1. 

PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, a membranous 
bag filled with water, which contains the heart in man 
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Perkir- and many other animals. It is formed by a dupli- 
jii»m cature of the mediastinum, or membrane which di- 
p Jl , vides the thorax into two unequal parts. See Ana- 

. gri ^° TOMY, 11° 121. 

PE RICA RPIUM, (from **?> “ round,” and 
*« P 5r©- “ fruit,”) the feed veffel; an entrail of the 
plant big with feeds, which it difcharges when ripe. 
The feed-veftel is in fa£t the developed feed bud, and 
may very properly be, compared to the fecundated 
ovary in animals; for it does not exift till after the 
fertilizing of the feeds by the male-duft, and the con- 
fequent fall of the flower. All plants, however, are 
not furnifhed with a ieed-veflel; in fuch as are depri¬ 
ved of it, the receptacle or calyx performs its funiftions 
by inclofing the feeds, as in a matrix, and accompa¬ 
nying them to perfect maturity. 

PERICHORUS, in antiquity, a name given by 
the Greeks to their profane games or combats, that 
is, to fuch as were not confecrated to any of the gods. 

PERICLES, was one of the greateft men that 
ever flourifhed in Greece. He was educated with all 
imaginable care; and befide other matters, he had for 
his tutors Zeno, Eleates, and Anaxagoras. He learn¬ 
ed from the laft of thefe to fear the gods without fu- 
perftition, and to account for an eclipfe from a natu¬ 
ral caufe. Many were unjuft enough to fufpeCt him 
of atheifm, becaufe he had perfedtly ftudied the doc¬ 
trine of that philofopher. He was a man of undoubt¬ 
ed courage; and of fuch extraordinary eloquence, fup- 
ported and improved by knowledge, that he gained al- 
moft as great an authority under a republican govern¬ 
ment as if he had been a monarch; but yet he could 
not efcape the fatirical ftrokes of the comic poets. His 
diffolutenefs with the women was one of the vices with 
which he was chiefly charged. He died the third 
year of the Peloponnefian war, after long licknefs, 
which had weakened his underftanding. Afpafia, Pe¬ 
ricles’s favourite, was a learned woman of Miletus : fhe 
taught Socrates rhetoric and politics. As Pericles 
cared not much for his wife, he willingly gave her up 
to another, and married Afpafia, whom he paffionate- 
ly loved. 

PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, a thick folid coat 
or membrane covering the outfide of the cranium or 
fkull. See Anatomy, n° 4. 

PERIGEE, in aftronomy, that point of the fun 
or moon’s orbit wherein they are at the leaft diftance 
from the earth, in which fenfe it Hands oppofed to 
apogee. 

PERIGEUX, an ancient epifcopal town of 
France, capital of the province of Perigord, feated on 
the river Ifle, in E. Lon. o. 33. N. Lat. 45. 18. It 
is remarkable for the ruins of the temple of Venus, and 
an amphitheatre. 

PERIGORD, a province of France, which makes 
part of Guienne, bounded on the north by Angou- 
mois and a part of Marche, and on the eaft by Quer- 
cy and Limofin ; on the fouth by Agenois and Baza- 
dois ; and on the weft, by Bourledois, Angoumois, and 
a part of Saintonge. It is about 83 miles in length, 
and 60 in breadth. It abounds in iron mines, and the 
air is pure and healthy. Perigeux is the capital town. 

PERiGORD-Stone, an ore of manganefe, of a dark 
grey colour, like the bafaltes or trapp. It may 
be fcraped with a knife, but is extremely difficult to 


be broken. It is four.d of no regular figure, is very 
compaift, heavy, and as black as charcoal. Its appear¬ 
ance is glittering and ftriated, like the ore of antimo¬ 
ny ; its particles being difpofed in the form of needles, 
crofting one another without any agglutination, info- 
much that fome are loofe as iron hlirgr when ftuck 
to a loadftone; refembling die fcoria fn-rn a bluck- 
frnith’s furnace. By calcination it becomes harder and 
oi a reddifti-brown colour, but is not attracted by the 
magnet. It has a confiderable fpecific gravity, does 
not melt per /■, but with borax runs into a glafs of 
the colour of an amethyft. It is fcarcely affected by 
nitrous acid without the addition of fugar. It feems 
alfo to contain fome argil and iron. It is met with 
in Gafcony and Dauphiny in France, and in fome 
parts of England. It is employed by the French pot¬ 
ters and enamellers in the glafty varnifh of their ear¬ 
then wares. 

PERIGRAPHE, a word ufually underftood to 
exprefs a carelefs or inaccurate delineation of any 
thing ; but in Vefalius it is ufed to exprefs the white 
lines or impreffions that appear on the mufculus redtus 
of the abdomen. 


PERIHELIUM, in aftronomy, that part of a pla¬ 
net or comet’s orbit wherein it is in its leaft diftance 
from the fun, in which fenfe it Hands in oppofition to 
aphelium. 

PERIMETER, in geometry, the bounds or limits 
of any figure or body., The perimeters of furfaces or 
figures are lines; thofe of bodies are furfaces.■ In cir¬ 
cular figures, inftead of perimeter, we fay circumfe¬ 
rence, or periphery. 

PERINiEUM, or Perineum, in anatomy, the 
fpace between the anus and the parts of genera¬ 
tion, divided into two equal lateral divifions by a 
very diftintt line, which is longer in males than in fe¬ 
males. 


PERINSKIOLD (John), a learned Swedifh wri¬ 
ter, born at Stregnefia in Sudermania, in 1654, ft' 1 * 
died under his father, who was profeftor of eloquence 
and poetry, and afterwards became well {killed in the 
antiquities of the north. He was made profeftor at 
Upfal, fecretary antiquary of tire king of Sweden, and 
councellor of the chancery of antiquities. He died in 
1720. His principal works are; l.AHiftoryof the 
Kings of Norway. 2. A Hiftory of the Kings of the 
North. 3. An Edition of John Meflenius on the Kings 
of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, in 14V0IS folio, 
&c. All Perinfkiold’s works are excellent, and high¬ 
ly efteemed. 

PERIOD, in aftronomy, the time taken up by a 
ftar or planet in making a revolution round the fun ; 
or the duration of its courfe till it return to the fame 
part of its orbit. See Planet. 

The different periods and mean diftances of the feve- 
ral plants are as follow: 



Days 

h. 

/ 

// 

mean Dift. 

Saturn 

10579 

6 


26 

953800 

Jupiter 

433 2 

12 

20 

35 

520110 

Mars 

686 

23 

27 

3 ° 

152309 

Earth 

3^5 

6 

9 

3 ° 

100000 

Venus 

224 

16 

49 

24 

72333 

Mercury' 87 

23 

15 

53 

36710 


There is a wonderfull harmony between the oiftances 
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Period, of the planets from the fun, and their periods round 
v him; the great law whereof is, that the fquares of the 
periodical times of the primary planets, are to each 
other as the cubes of their diftances from the fun: 
and likewife, the fquares of the periodical times of the 
fecondaries of any planet are to each other as the cubes 
of their diftances from that primary. This harmony 
among the planets is one of the greateft confirmations 
of the Copernican hypothefis. See Astronomy, n° 

4 H- 

For the periods of the moon, fee Astronomy, n 4 ' 
422, and obferve Index to aftronomy. 

The periods of feveral comets are now pretty well 
afcertained. See Astronomy, n° 171, &c. 

Period, in chronology, denotes a revolution of a 
certain number of years, or a feries of years, whereby, 
in different nations, and on different oecafisns, time is 
meafured fuch are the following. 

Calippic Period, a fvftem of feventy-fix years. See 
Calippic, and Astronomy, n° :i, &c. 

Dionyftan Period, or Vi dorian Period, a fyftem of 
532 lunas-foli&n and Julian years; which being elapfed, 
the characters of the moon fall again upon the fame 
day and feria, and revolve in the fame order, accor¬ 
ding to the opinion of the ancients. 

This period is otherwife called the great pafchal 
cycle, becaufe the Chriftian church firft ufed it to find 
the true time of the pafcha or eafter. The fum of thefe 
years arife by multiplying together the cycles of the 
fun and morn. 

Hipparchus’s Period, is a feries of 304 folar years, 
returning in a conftant round, and reftoring the new 
and full moons to the fame day of the folar year, ac¬ 
cording to the fentiment of Hipparchus. This period 
arifes by multiplying the Calippic period by four.— 
Hipparchus affumed the quantity of the folar year to 
be 365 days 5 hours 55’, 12" ; and hence c- ncluded, 
that in 104 years Calippus’s period would err a whole 
day. He therefore multiplied the period by four, 
and from the produCf call away an entire day. But 
even this does not reftore the new and full moons to 
the fame day throughout the whole period ; but they 
are fometimes anticipated 1 day 8 hours 23' 29" 20"'. 
See Astronomy, n° 14. 

Julian Period. See Julian. 

Period, in grammar, denotes a fmall compafs of 
difcourfe, containing a perfect fentence, and diftin- 
guifhed at the end by a point, or full (top, thus (.); 
and in members of divifion marked by commas, co¬ 
lons, &c. 

Father Buffi er obferves two difficulties in the ufe of 
the period, or point; i. e. in diftinguiffiing it from the 
colon, or double point; and in determining jnftly the 
end of a period, or perfedt fentence. It is remarked, 
that the fupernumerary members of a per od, feparated 
from the reft by colons and femicolons, ufually com¬ 
mence with a conjunction: yet it is true thefe fame 
conjunctions fometimes rather begin new periods than 
fupernumerary members of old ones. It is the fenfe of 
things, and the author’s own difcretion, that mull 
make the proper diftinCtion which of the two in effeCt 
it is. No rules will be of any fervice, unlefs this be ad¬ 
mitted as one, that when what follows the coujunCti m 
is of as much extent as what precedes if a it is ufually 
a new period 5 otherwife not. 


The fecond difficulty arifes hence, that the fenfe Period 
appears perfeCf in feveral fhort detached phrafes, where- It 
in it does not feem there fhould be periods 5 a thing P en °f* 
frequent in free difcourfe: as. We are dll in ftfpenfe : . te “ m ‘ 
make your propofols immediately : you ivill be to blame for 
detaining us longer. Where it is evident, that fimple 
phrafes have perfedt fenfes like periods, and ought to 
be marked accordingly; but the fhortnefs of the dif¬ 
courfe making them eafily comprehended, the pointing 
is negleCted. 

De Colonia defines period a fhort but perfect fen¬ 
tence, confifting of certain parts or members, depend, 
ing one on another, and connected together by fome com¬ 
mon vinculum. The celebrated definition of Ariftotle 
is, a period is a difcourfe which has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, all vffible at one view. Rheto¬ 
ricians confider period, which treats of the ftruCture 
of fentences, as one of the four parts of compofition. 

The periods allowed in oratory are three: A period of 
two members, called by the Greeks dicolos, and by the 
Latins limembris ; a period of three members, tricolor, 
trimembru ; and a period of four, quadrimembris, tetra- 
coins. See Punctuation. 

Period, in numbers, is a difbnction made by a point 
or comma, after every fixth place, or figure; and is 
ufed in numeration, for the realierd ftinguiffiing and 
naming the fi veral figures or places; which fee under 
Numeration. 

Period, in medicine, is applied to certain difeafes 
which have intervals, and returns, to denote an entire 
C' urfe or circle o‘ fuch difeafe; or its progrefs from 
any ftate through all the reft till it return to the fame 
again. 

Galen defcribes period as a time compofed of an in- 
tenfion and remtffion ; whence it is ufually d vided into 
two parts, the paroxyfm or exacerbation, and remit 
fion. 

In intermitting fevers, the periods are ufually ftated 
and regular; in other difeafes, as the epilepfy, gout, 

&c. they are vague or irregular. 

Pfriod, in oratory. See there, n° 47. 

PERIODIC, or Periodical, f mcthing that ter¬ 
minates and comprehends a period; fuch is a periodic 
month ; being the fpace of time wherein the moon 
difpatches her period. 

PERIOECI, <rtfi<>ix.i, in geography, fuch inhabi¬ 
tants of the earth as have the fame latitudes, but op- 
pofite longitudes, or live under the fame parallel and 
the fame meridian, but in different femicircles of that 
meridian, or in oppo ite points of the parallel Thefe 
have the fame can non feafons throughout the year, 
and the fame phenomena of the heavenly bodies ; but 
when it is noon-day with the one, it is midnight with 
the other, there being twelve hours in an eaft and weft 
diredtion. Thefe are found on the globe by the hour- 
index, or by turning the globe half round, that is, 180 
degrees either way. 

PERIOSTEUM, or Periostium, in anatomy, a 
nervous vafcular membrane, endued with a very qu ck 
fenfe, immediately furrounding, in every part, both 
the internal and external furfaces of all the bones in the 
body, excepting only fo much of the teeth as ftand 
above the gums, and the peculiar places on the bones, 
in which the mufcles are inlerted. It is hence divided 
iato the external and internal periofteum; and where 

it 
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Perlpate- it externally furrounds the bones of the {hull, it 
Ocs- is generally called the pericranium. Sec Anatomy, 
W_V n ° 4; 

PERIPATETICS, philofophers, followers of Ari¬ 
ftotle, and maintainers of the peripatetic philofophy ; 
called alfo Arijiotelians. Cicero fays, that Plato left 
two excellent difciples, Xenocrates and Ariftotle, who 
founded two fe<fts, which only differed in name : the 
former took the appellation of Academics, who were 
thofe that continued to hold their conferences in the 
Academy, as Plato had done before ; the others, who 
followed Ariftotle, were called Peripatetic, from 
it if iv ana, “ I walkbecaufe they difputed walking 
in the Lyceum. 

Ammonius derives the name Peripatetic from Plato 
himfelf, who only taught walking; and adds, that the 
difciples of Ariftotle, and thofe of Xenocrates, were 
equally called Peripatetics; the one Peripatetics of the 
Academy, the other Peripatetics of the Lyceum : but 
that in time the formei quitted the title Peripatetic for 
that of Academic, on account of the pla*e where 
they aflembled ; and the latter retained Amply that of 
Peripatetic. The greateft and belt pan of Ariftotle’s 
philofophy was borrowed from Plato. Serr.mus -diem, 
and fays he cou'd demonftrate, that the-e is nothing 
exquifite in any part of A>ifb'tie’s phi ofophv, dialec¬ 
tics, ethic*-, politics, phyfics, or me aphylics, but is 
found in Plat . And c.f this opinion are many of the 
ancient auth -rs, fuch as Clemens Alexandrinus, See. 
Gale attempts to (how, that Ariftotle borrowed a good 
deal of his philof phy, both phyfi al, about the firft 
matter, and metaphyfical about the firft berng, his af¬ 
fections, truth, unity, goodnefs, &c. from the Scrip¬ 
tures ; and adds from C ! earchus, one of Arift. ale’s 
fcholars, that he made ufe of a certain Jew, who 
aflifted him therein. 

Ariftotle’s philofophy preferved itfelf inpuris natura- 
libus for a long time : in the earlier ages of Chrifbamty, 
the Platonic hilofophy was generall) p:eferred; but 
this did not prevent the dodtrine of Ariftotle fr m for¬ 
cing its way into the Chriftian church. Towards the 
end of the fifth century, it rnfe into great credit j the 
Platonics interpreting in their fchools fome of the 
Writings of Ariftotle, particularly his dialectics, and re¬ 
commending them to young perfons. This appears 
to have been the firft ftep to that univerfal. dominion 
which Ariftotle afterwards obtained amongthe learned, 
which was at the fame time much promoted by the 
conti overfies which Origen had occafioned. This fa¬ 
ther was zealoufly attached to the Platonic fyilem; 
and therefore, after his condemnation, many, to avoid 
theimputation ofhiserrors, and to prevent their being 
counted among the number of his followers, openly 
adopted the philofophy of Ariftotle. Nor was any 
philofophy more proper for furnifhing thofe weapons 
of fubtilediftinClirns and captious fophifms,which were 
ufed in the Neftorian, Arian, and Eutychian contro- 
verfies. About the end of the fixth century, the Ari- 
ftotelian- philofophy, as well as fcience in general, was 
almoft univerfal ly decried ; and it was chiefly owing 
tc Boethius, who explained and recommended ft, that 
it obtained a higher degree of credit among the La ins 
tlan it had hitherto enjoyed. Towa'ds the end of the 
feventh century, the Greeks abandoned Plato to the 
jponks, and gave theqifeives up entirely to the direc- 
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tion of Ariftotle; and in the next century', the Peri- I’erftate- 
patetic philofophy was taught every where in their pub- tics 
lie fchools, and propagated in all places with confider- p £ . I< a 
able fucccl's. Joint Damafcenus very much contributed er 

to its credit and influence, by compolmg a concife, _„—-< 

plain, and comprehenfive view of the doctrines of the 
Stagnate, for the iuftrudion of the more ignorant, and 
in a manner adapted to common capacities. Under the 
patronage of Photius, and the protection of Barda', 
the ftudy of philofophy for fome lime declined, but 
was revived again about the end of the ninth century. 

About the middle of the 11th century, a revolution 
in philofophy commenced in France; when feveral fa¬ 
mous logicians, who followed Ariftotle as their guide, 
took neverthelefs the liberty of illuftrating and model¬ 
ling anew his philofophy, and extending it far beyond 
its ancient limits. In the 12th century, three methods 
of teaching philofophy were in life by. diflhrent doc¬ 
tors : the firft was the ancient and pi do me hod, which 
confined its refearches to the pkilofophical notions of 
Porphyry, and the dialectic fyftem, commonly attri¬ 
buted to St Auguftine, and in which was laid down 
this general rule, that pbilofophical inquiries were to 
be limited to a fmall number of fubjeCts, left, by their 
becoming too extenfive, religion might fuller by a pro¬ 
fane mixture of human fubtilty with its divine wifdom. 

The fe-ond method was called the Ariftotelian, becaufe 
it confifted in explications of the works of that phi- 
lofopl er, feveral of vh fe books, bei; g tranflated into 
Latin, were almoft everywhere in the hands 1 f the, 
learned. The third was termed the free method, em¬ 
ployed by fuch as were bold enough to fearch after 
truth, in the manner the moft adapted to render their 
inquiries fuccefsful, without rejecting the fuccours of 
Ariftotle- and Plato,. A reformed fyftem of the Peri¬ 
patetic philofophy wa, firft introduced into the fchools 
in the univertfiy ol Paris, from whence it foon fpread 
throughout Europe ; and has fubfifted in fome uriverfi- 
ties even to this day, under the name of fchoolphilofophy. 

The foundation thereof is Ariftotle’s doCtrine, often 
mifunderftood, but ofther mifapplied : whence the re¬ 
tainers thereof may be denominated Reformed Peripate-. 
tics. Out of thefe have fprung, at various times, feve-. 
ral branches ; the chief are, the Thomists, Scotists, 
and Nominalists. See thefe articles. 

The Peripatetic fyftem, after having prevailed with- 
great and extenfive dominion for many centuries, be¬ 
gan rapidly to decline towards the clofe of the 17th, 
when the difciples of Ramus attacked it on the one 
hand, and i 1 had ftill more formidable adverfaries to 
encounter, ip Defcartes, Gaffendi, and Newton. See 
Philosophy. 

PERIPATON, in antiquity, the name of that walk 
in the Lyceum where Ariftotle taughtj.and whence the 
name of Peripatetics given to his followers. 

PERIPETIA, in the drama, that part of a trage-. 
dy wherein the aCtion is turned, the plot unravelled,, 
and the whole concludes. See Catastrophe. 

PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circumference of,- 
a circle, ellipfis, or any other regular curvilinear-figure., 

See Geometry. 

PERIPHRASIS, circumlocution, formed of -c-sp.- 
“ about,” and “I fpeak,” in rhetoric, a, circuit* 

or tour of words, much affc&ed by orators, to avoid 
common and trite rtiannefs of expreffion. The peri- 

pjyafis 
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Feriplocn, pbrafis is of great vt r c on fome occafions ; and it is 
Peripneu- 0 f ten neceflary"to make things be conceived which are 
^■mony. not p r0 p er t0 narne . It is fometimes polite to fupprefs 
the names, and only imitate or defign them. Thefe 
turns of expreffion are alfo particularly ferviceable in 
oratory ; for the fublime admitting of no diredt cita¬ 
tions, there mull be a compafs taken to infinuate the 
authors whofe authority is borrowed. A periphrafxs, 
by turning round a proper name to make it underftood, 
amplifies and raifes the difcoitrfe ; but care mull be ta¬ 
ken it be not too much fwelled, nor extended mal h 
pi epos ; in which cafe it becomes flat and languid.— 
See Circumlocution and Oratory. 

PERIPJLOCA, Virginian filk, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the digynia 01 der, belonging to the pentandria 
clafs of plants ; and in the natural method ranking un¬ 
der the 30th order, Contorta. The nedtarium furrounds 
the genitals, and fends out five filaments. There are 
five fpecies, four of which are natives of warm climates, 
and can only be raifed there. The fifth, however, is 
fufliciently hardy for this climate. The periploca is 
Dictionary a fine climbing plant, that will wind itfelf with its 
of Plant- ligneous branches about whatever tree, hedge, pale or 
ing, &c. pole is near it; and will arife, by the afliftance of fuch 
fupport, to the height of above 30 feet; and where 
no tree or fupport is at hand to wind about, it will knit 
or entangle itfelf together in a moft complicated man¬ 
ner. The ftalks of the older branches, which are moft 
■woody, are covered with a dark brown bark, whilft the 
younger [hoots are more mottled with the different co¬ 
lours of brown and grey, and the ends of the youngeft 
fhoots are often of a light green. The ftalks are round, 
and the bark is fmooth. The leaves are the greateft 
ornament to this plant; for they are tolerably large, 
and of a good ihining green colour on their upper fur- 
face, and caufe a variety by exhibiting their under fur- 
face of an hoary call. Their figure is oblong, or ra¬ 
ther more inclined to the (hapeof a fpear, as their ends 
are pointed, and they (land oppofite by pairs on fhort 
footftalks. Their flowers afford pleafure to the curi¬ 
ous examiner of nature. Each of them fingly has a 
ftar-like appearance ; for though it is compofed of one 
-petal only, yet the rim is divided into fegments, which 
expfind in fuch a manner as to form that figure. Their 
infide is hairy, as is alfo the nectarium which furrounds 
the petal. Four or five of the flowers grow together, 
■forming a kind of umbel. They are of a chocolate 
colour, are fmall, and will be in blow' in July and Au- 
guft, and fometimes in September. In the country 
where this genus grows naturally, they are fucceeded 
by a long taper pod, with compreffed feeds, having 
down to their tops. 

The propagation of this climber is very eafy; for 
if the cuttings are planted in a light moift foil, in the 
autumn or in the fpring, they will readily ftrike root. 
Three joints at lead fhould be allowed to each cutting : 
they fhould be the bottom of the preceding fummer’s 
fhoot; and two of the jr ints fhould be planted deep in 
the foil. Another, and a never-failing method, is by 
layers ; for if they are laid down in the ground, or a 
little foil only loofely thrown over the young preceding 
fummer’s fhoots, they will ftrike root at the joints, and 
be good plants for removing the winter following. 

PERIPNEUMONY, Tiifiimu/xona, formed from 
-'t/p/ about,” and -srnupav “ lungs,” in medicine, an 


inflammation of fome part of the thorax, properly of Perirrhan* 
the lungs ; attended with an acute fever, and adifficul- terium 
ty of breath ; ng. See Medicine, n° 184. p Jl 

PERIRRHANTEllIUM, a veffel of ftone or _ jm7> , 
brafs which was filled with holy water, and with which 
all thofe were befprinkled who were admitted by the 
ancients to their facrifices. Beyond this veffel no 
profane perfon was allowed to pafs. We are told 
by fome, that it was placed in the Adytum, or in- 
molt recefs of the temple; others fay it was placed 
at the door, winch indeed feems to be the moft likely 
opinion. It was ufed both by Greeks and Romans, and 
has been evidently borrowed, like many other Pagan 
ceremonies, by the Church of Rome. The Hebrews 
had a veffel for purification. 

PER 1 SCII, in geography, the inhabitants of either 
frigid zone, between the polar circles and the poles, 
where the fun, when in the fummer flgns, moves 
only round about them, without fetting ; and con- 
fequently their fhadows in the fame day turn to all 
the points of the horizon. 

PERISTALTIC, a vermicular fpontaneous m»- 
tion of the inteftines, performed by the contraflion of 
the circular and longitudinal fibres of which the flefhy 
coats of the inteftines are compofed ; by means where¬ 
of the chyle is driven into the orifices of the la&eal 
veins, and the fasces are protruded towards the anus. 

PERISTYLE, in ancient architedlure, a building 
encompaffed with a row of columns on the infide. 

PERITONAEUM, in anatomy, is a thin, fmooth, 
and lubricous membrane, invefting the whole internal 
furface of the abdomen, and containing moft of the 
vifeera of that part as it were in a bag. See Ana¬ 
tomy, n° 89. 

PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes a 
wheel, or circle, concentric with the bafe of a cylin¬ 
der, and moveable together with it about its axis. 

See Mechanics. 

PERJURY, in law, is defined by Sir Edward Coke 
to be a crime committed when a lawful oath is adm'i- 
niftered, in fome judicial proceeding, to a perfon who 
fwears wilfully, abfolutely, and falfely, in a matter ma¬ 
terial to the iifue or point in queftion. In ancient 
times it was in fome places punifhed with death; in 
others it made the falfe fwearer liable to the punifiiment 
due to the crime he had charged the innocent perfon 
with ; in others a pecuniary mulft was impofed. But 
though it efcaped human, yet it was thought, amongft 
the ancients in general, that the divine vengeance 
would moft certainly overtake it; and there are many 
fevere inflictions from the hand of God upon record, 
as monuments of the abhorrence in which this atro¬ 
cious crime is held by the Deity. The fouls of the 
deceafed were fuppofed to be employed in punifhing 
perjured perfons. Even the inanimate cieation was 
thought to take revenge for this crime. The Greeks 
iuppofed that no perfon could fwear falfely by Styx 
without fome remarkable punifiiment; and that no 
perfon guilty of perjury could enter the cave of Palse- 
mon at Corinth without being made a memorable ex¬ 
ample of divine juftice. In Sicily, at the temple of 
the Palici, there were fountains called Delli, from 
which iffued boiling water, with flames and balls of 
fire ; and we are toid that if any perfon fwore falfely 
near them, he was inftantly ftruck dumb, blind, lame, 

<X 
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Perjury, or dead, or was (wallowed up by the waters. But 
•—v— 1 although perjury was thus held in general abhorrence, 
notwithftanding the credit which was given to fuch 
accounts of divine inflictions, ic was fo much pradlifed 
by the Greeks, that Graca Ji let became a proverb. 
Lovers perjuries, however, were fuppofed to pafs un¬ 
noticed, or to be very (lightly punilhed with blacknefs 
of the nails, a decayed tooth, or force fmall diminution 
of beauty. 

The ancient philofophers, however, werefo afraid of 
perjury, that even an oath before a judge was never ad¬ 
mitted but for want of other proof. Plato’s precept was, 
“ Not to adminifter an oath wantonly, but on deep 
grounds, and with the ftridteft caution.” Ulpian gives 
his opinion thus: “Some are forward to take oaths from 
a contempt of religion ; others, from an extraordinary 
awe of the Divine Majefty, carry their fear to an un- 
reafonable fuperftition; fo make an equitable decifion 
of a judge neceflary.” “ No man will perjure himfelf 
(fays Anftotle) who apprehends vengeance from Hea¬ 
ven and difgrace among men.” Clinias was fo very 
fcrupulous, that rather than take an oath (though law¬ 
fully), he fuffered the lofs of three talents. Perjury, 
in the time of Philo Judeus, was abominated and capi¬ 
tally punifhed among the Jews; though fince they 
have much degenerated, having been poifoned with 
the books of the Talmud, which fays, “ He who 
breaks his promiffory oath, or any vows he enters into 
by the year, if he has a mind (hould be ineffectual and 
invalid, let him rife the la(t day of the year, and fay, 
Whatever promifes, oaths, and vows I may think fit 
to make in the year following, let them be null, void, 
and ofno effeCi.” TraCt, iii. part 3. of the Talmud, in 
the treatife Nedharim, ch. 4. And the modern Jews 
ufe the fame artifice, thinking they may then lawfully 
deceive the Chriftians. See Huron, ex DlEiis Talmud, 
c. 3. and Magjjler ‘Joannes de Concor. Legum, tit. iv. c. 7. 

In our law, no notice is taken of any perjury but 
fuch as is committed in fome court of juftice having 
power to adminifter an oath; or before fome magiftrate 
or proper officer invefted with a fimilar authority, in 
fome proceedings relative to a civil fuit or a criminal 
profecution : for it efteems all other oaths unneceffary 
at lead, and therefore would not punilh the breach of 
them. For which reafon it is much to be queftioned, 
how far any magiftrate is juftifiable in taking a volun¬ 
tary affidavit in any extrajudicial matter, as is now too 
frequent upon every petty occafion ; fince it is more 
than poffible that, by fuch idle oaths, a man may fre¬ 
quently, in foro confcientia, incur the guilt, and at the 
fame time evade the temporal penalties of perjury. The 
perjury muft alfo be corrupt (that is, committed malo 
animo), wilful, pofuive, and abfolute; not upon furprife, 
or the like : it alfo muft be in fome point material to 
the queftion in difpute; for if it only be in fome trifling 
collateral circumftance, to which no regard is paid, it 
it no more penal than in the voluntary extrajudicial 
oaths before mentioned. Subornation of perjury is the 
offence of procuring another to take fuch afalfe oath, 
as conftitutes perjury in the principal. The punifh- 
ment of perjury and fubornation, at common law, has 
been various. It was anciently death ; afterwards ba- 
nifliment, or cutting out the tongue; then forfeiture 
of goods; and now it is fine and imprifonment, and 


never more to be capable of bearing teftimony. But Perjury 
the ftatute 5 Elif. c. 9. (if the offender be profecuted . il 
thereon) infftdts the penalty of perpetual infamy, and Hrizonm.. . 
a fine of 401. on the fuborner ; and in default of pay¬ 
ment, imprifonment for fix months, and to (land with 
both ears nailed to the pillory. Perjury itfelf is there¬ 
by punilhed with fix months imprifonment, perpetual 
infamy, and a fine of 201. or to have both ears nailed 
to the pillory. But the profecution is ufually carried 
on for the offence at common law-; efpecially as, to 
the penalties before inflidled, the ftatute 2 Geo. II. 
c. 25. fuperadds a power for the court to order the of¬ 
fender to be lent to the houfe of corredlion for a term 
not exceeding feven years, or to be tranfported for the 
fame period ; and makes it felony, without benefit of 
clergy, to return or efcape within the time. It has 
fometimes been wifhed. that perjury, atleaft upon ca¬ 
pital accufations whereby another’s life has been or 
might have been deftroyed, was alfo rendered capital, 
upon a principle of retaliation; as it was univerfally by 
the laws of France. And certainly the odioufnefs of 
the crime pleads ftrongly in behalf of the French lawi. 

But it is to be confidered, that there they admitted wit-, 
neffes to be heard only on the fide of the profecution, 
and ufed the rack to extort a confelfion from the accu- 
fed. In fuch a conftitution, therefore, it was neceflary 
to throw the dread of capital puniftiment into the other 
fcale, in order to keep in awe the witneffes for the 
crown; on whom alone the prifoner’s fate depended : 
fo naturally does one cruel law beget another. But 
corporal and pecuniary punifhments, exile, and perpe¬ 
tual infamy, are more fuited to the genius of the Eng- 
lifti law; where the fadt is openly difeuffed between 
witneffes on both fides, and the evidence for the crown 
may be contradidled and difproved by thofe of the pri- 
foner. Where indeed the death of an innocent perfon 
has adtually been the confequence of fuch wilful per¬ 
jury, it falls within the guilt of deliberate murder, 
and deferves an equal punifhment; which our ancient 
law in fail inflidled. But the mere attempt to deftroy 
life by other means not being capital, there is no rea¬ 
fon that an attempt by perjury fheuld ; much lefs that 
this crime lhould, in all judicial cafes, be punifhed with, 
death. For to multiply capital punifhments leffens 
their effedt, when applied to crimes of the deepeft dye; r 
and, deteftable as perjury is, it is not by any means 
to be compared with fome other offences, for which, 
only death can be inflidled ; and therefore it feems al-. 
ready (except perhaps in the inftance of deliberate 
murder by perjury) very properly punifhed by our 
prefentlaw ; which has adopted the opinion of Cicero, 
derived from the law of the twelve tables, Perjur'dptgnek. 
divina, exitium ; humana, dedecus. See Gath. 

PERIWIG. See Perruke. 

PERTZONIUS (James), a very learned and labo¬ 
rious writer, was bern at Dam in 1651. He became, 
profeflor of hiftory and eloquence at the univerfity of 
Franeker, when, by his merit and learning, he made 
that univerfity flourifh. However, in 1693, he went 
to Leyden, where he was made profeffor of hiftory, 
eloquence, and the Greek tongue ; in which employ¬ 
ment he continued till his death, which happened in 
1715. He wrote many Diflertations, and other learned 
and curious works, particularly Origmes B.abylonkce et 

Egyptians 
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Perizzites JEgyptiacx, 2 vqIs 8vo, &c.- But the part of his labours 
1. which is the moil generally known, and perhaps the 
v er "‘°' . nv ft ufeful, is the notes which he wrote upon Sanfiii 
Minerva, That work, as published by Perizonius,. 
certainly fiiggefted the idea of Haris’s Hermes; and 
we hefitate not to fay, that our countryman has made 
hardly any improvement onthefyftemofhis mafter. 

PERIZZITES, the ancient inhabitants of Paleftine, 
mingled with the Canaanites. There is alfo great pro¬ 
bability that they themfelves were Canaanites; but 
having no fixed habitations, fometimes difperfed in one 
country and fometimes in another, they were for that 
reafon called Perizzites, which fignifies featured or dif¬ 
perfed. Pherazoth (lands for hamlets or villages. The 
Perizzites did not inhabit any certain portion of the 
land of Canaan; there were fome of them on both 
(ides the river Jordan, in the mountains, and in the 
plains. In feveral places of feripture the Canaanites 
and Perizzites are mentioned as the two chief people 
ot the country. It is faid, for example, that in the 
time of Abraham and Lot the Canaanite and Perizzite 
were in the land (Gen.xiii. 7.). The Ifraelites of the 
tribe of Ephraim complained to Jofhua that they were 
too much pent up in their peffeffion (Jofh. xvii. 15.) : 
he bid them go, if they pleafed, into the mountains 
of the Perizzites, and Rephaims or giants, and there 
clearing the land, to cultivate and inhabit it. Solo¬ 
mon fubdued the remains of the Canaanites and Periz- 
ziles which the children of Ifrael had not rooted out, 
and made them tributary to him (1 Kings ix. zo, 21. 
and 2 Chr. viii. 7.) There is ftill mention made of the 
Perizzites in the time of Ezra (ix. i.)» after the return 
from the captivity of Babylon; and feveral Ifraelites 
had married wives from that nation. 

PERKIN. See Cydkrkjn, and Husbandry, 
n° 238. 

PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies of lo 
loofe a texture as to let fomething pafs through 
them. 

PERMSKI, or Pjjrmia, p town of the Ruffian 
empire, and capital of a province of the fame name, 
feated on the river Kama between the Dwina and the 
Oby; E. Long. 55. 50. N. Lat. 70. 26. The pro- 
vince is b unded on the north by the Samoides, on 
the weft by Zirania and Ulatka, and on the eaft by 
Siberia. 

PERMUTATION, in commerce, the fame with 
bartering. In the canon-law, permutation denotes 
the adhtal exchange of one benefice for another. 

PERNAMBUCO, a province of Brazil, in South 
America, bounded on the north by Tamera, on the 
eaft by the ocean, on the fouth by Seregippa, and on 
the weft by Tapuyers, It is about 200 miles in length 
and 150 in breadth. The Dutch became matters of 
it in 1630, but the Portuguefe foon retook it fr< m them. 
It produces a great quantity of fugar, and the belt 
Brazil wood. 

PERNIO, a kibe or chilblain, is a little ulcer, oc- 
cafioned by cold in the hands, feet, heels, nofe, and 
lips. It will come on when warm parts are too fud- 
denly expofed to cold, or when paits from being too 
cold are fuddenly expofed to a confiderable warmth j 
and has always a tendency to gangrene, in which it 
frequently terminates. It mod commonly attacks 
4 ’ 


children of a fanguine habit and delicate conttitution; Perenteus. 
and may be prevented or removed by fuch remedies as I! 
invigorate the fyftem, and are capable of removing any Peroration, 
tendency to gangrene in the conftitution. J ~ 

PERON 2 EUS, in anatomy, is an epithet applied 
to fome of the mufcles of the perone or fibula. See 
Anatomy, Table of the Mufcles. , 

PERONES, a fort of high fhoes which were worn 
not only by country people, but by men of ordinary- 
rank at Rome. In the early times of the common¬ 
wealth they were worn even by fenators : but at laft 
they were difufed by perfons or figure, and confined 
to ploughmen and labourers. They were very rudely 
formed, confiding only of hides undreffed, and reach¬ 
ing to the middle of the leg. Virgil mentions the 
perones as worn by a company of ruftic foldiers on one 
foot only. 

PERONNE, a ftrong town of France, in Picaidy, 
capital of Santerre. It is faid never to have been ta¬ 
ken, though often befieged. It is feated on the river 
Somme, in E. Long. 3. 1. N. Lat. 44. 50. 

PERORATION, in rhetoric, the epilogue or laft 
part of an oration, wherein what the orator had infilled 
on through his whole difeourfe is urged afreili with 
greater vehemence and paffion. The per ration con- 
fifts of two parts. 1 Recapitulation ; wherein the 
fubftance of what was diffufed throughout the whole 
fpeech is colledted briefly and curfurily, and dimmed 
up with new force and weight. 2. The moving the 
paffions j which is fo peculiar to the peroration, that 
the matters of the art call this part fedes affefluum . The 
paffions to be raifed are various, according to the va¬ 
rious kinds of oration. In a panegyric, love, admira¬ 
tion, emulation, joy, &c. In an invedtive, hatred, 
contempt, &c. In a deliberation, hope, confidence, 
or fear. The qualities required in the peroration are, 
that it be very vehement and pajlionate, and that it be 
fhort; becaufe, as Cicero obferves, tears foon dry op. 

Thefe qualities were well obferved by Cicero, who 
never had an equal in the management of this part of 
an orator’s province; for peroration was his mafter- 
piece. 

“ Concerning peroration (fays Dr Blair), it is need- 
lefs to fay much, becaufe it muft vary fo confiderably, Lt “Surei 
according to the drain of the preceding difeourfe. ® e ^ c ‘ 
Sometimes the whole pathetic part comes in mod pro- * *”* 
perly at the perorati in. Sometimes, when the dif¬ 
eourfe has been entirely argumentative, it is fit to con¬ 
clude with fumming up the arguments, placing them 
in one view, and leaving the impreffion of t em full and 
ftrong on the mind of die audience. F ,r the great rule 
of acnnclufion, and what nature obvioufly fuggefts, is, 
to place that laft on which we choofe that the ftrength 
of our caufe fhould reft. 

“ In all difeourfes, it is a matter of importance to 
hit,the precife time of concluding, fo as to bring our 
difeourfe juft to a point; neither enii.ig abruptly and 
unexpectedly, nor difappointing the expectation of the 
jrearers when they look for the clofe, and continuing 
to hover round and round the conclufion till they her 
come heartily tired of us. We fhould endeavour to 
go off with a good grace; not to end with a ianguid¬ 
ing and drawling fentence, but to clofe with dignity 
and fpirit, that we may leave the minds of the hearers 

warm; 
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Forotis warm, and Jifinife them with a favourable imp*t(lion 
1 of the fubj 'eft and of tlie fpeasker.” 

?arrault.. I J EROTIS, »» botany: a genus, of the digyrdi 
order, belonging to the trbndria clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, 
Gramma. There is no calyx; the corolla conbfts of a 
hival?ular glama ; the valves are oblong, acute, f >me- 
what unequal, and terminating in a lharp beard; it 
lias three capillary (lamina; the anther* incumbent; 
the ftyli capillary, and {hotter than the corolla ; the 
ftigtna feathery a-nd divaricated. The corolla ferves 
as a perianthium, including a Angle feed of an oblong 
linear (hape.—Of this there is only one fpecies; viz. 
plumofus, a native of America, and lately introduced 
into Kew Garden. 

PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a line falling 
direftly on another line, fit as to make equal angles 
on each fide. See Geometry. 

PERPETUAL, fctnething that endures always, or 
lulls for ever. 

Pkkpbtvai Motion. See Movement, 

PERPIGNAN, a considerable town-of Roufillon, 
in France, with a (bong citadel, a*n univerfity and a 
hi ft op’s fee. It is feated on- the Fiver Tet; over which 
there is an hand feme bridge, partly in a plain, and 
partly on a hill. E. Long, o 43. N-. Lat. 43. 18. 

PERQUISITE, in a general fenfe, feme thing 
gained by a plaGe over and above the fettled wages. 

Perquisite, in law, is any thing gotten by a man’s 
own induftry, or purchafed with his money ; in con- 
tradiftinflion- to what defcends to him from his father 
or other anceftor. 

PERRAULT (Claude), the fen of an advocate in 
parliament, was bom at Paris in 1613; and was bred 
a phyfician, though he never praftiled but among his 
relations, friends, and the poor. He difeovered early 
a particular tafte for the fciences and fine arts; of 
which he acquired a eonfummate knowledge without 
the affiftance of a matter: he excelled in architetfture, 
paaiitring, fculpture, mathematics, phylics, and all thofe 
arts that relate to defigning and mechanics. The en¬ 
trance into the Louvre, which was deligned by him, 
is, according to the judgment of Voltaue, one of the 
moll a 11 gulf monuments of architefture in t-he world. 
M. Colbert put h’m upon tranflating Vitruvius into 
French ; which he performed, and publifeed it in 1673, 
folio, with figures from his own d’raw ngs; which are 
faid to have been more exadlly finilhed than the plates 
themfelves. When the academy of fciences was eft'a- 
blifbed, he was one of its firft members, and was chief¬ 
ly depended- on for mechanics and ; natural philofophy. 
His works are, Memoires pour fci-vir a l’Hijio're- natu¬ 
re'le cks Jntmaujo, f ho, 1676, wi h figures; Effais c!e 
Phyjiqtte, 4 vols. I-2mo, 1688 ; Recudl dts p'ujuurs ma¬ 
chines dc nouvelk invention, 4m, 1 700, 8cc. He died in 

1688. 

Perrault (Charles), the brother of Claude, was 
born at Paris in 1626, with as great a gervus for arts, 
and a greater for letters, th in h's brother. Colbert 
chofe him firft clerk of the buildings, of which he was 
fuperinter'.dant, and afterward made him comptroller- 
general of the finances under him. He was one of the 
firft members of the academy of'the belles letrres and 
infrriptions, and was received into the French ac tdrmv 
in 1671. His poem, La Feint‘ire, printed in 1608, 
Von. XIV. 


was univcrfally admired : that intitled La fiecle ie Louie 
b Grand, in which he exalted the modern authors above 
the ancient, was a prelude to a war with ail the learn¬ 
ed. After he had disengaged himfelf from this con- 
teft, he applied himfelf to draw up eulogies of fevcral 
great men of the 17th century, with their portraits, 
of which he has collefted 102. There are other ef- 
teemed works of Perrault.—Befides thefe there were 
two other brothers, Pei-r and Nicholas, who made 
themfelves known in the literary world. 

PERRON (James Davy Du,) a cardinal diftin- 
guifhsd by his abilities and learning, was bora in the 
canton of Bern in 1536. He was educated by Julian 
Davy, his father, a vary learned Caiviiiift, who taught 
him Latin and the mathematics; after which, he by 
himfelf became acquainted with the Greek and He¬ 
brew, philofophy, and the poets. PhiiipjDefportes, 
abbot of Tyron, made him known to Henry III. king 
of France, who conceived a great efteem for him. 
Some time after, Du Perron abjured Caivinifm, and 
afterwards embraced the ecclefiaftical funfHon ; and 
having given great proofsof his wit and learning,hewas 
chofen to pronounce the funeral oration ofMary que n 
of Scots. After the murder of Plenry III. he retired 
to the lmufe of Cardinal de Bourbon, and took great 
pains in bringing back the Protefiants to the church 
of Rome. Among others, he gained over Henry 
Spondanus, afterwards bifhop of Pamiers. He alfo 
chiefly contributed to engage Henry IV. to change 
his religion ; and that prince fent him to negociate his 
reconciliation to the holy fee, in which he lucceeded. 
Du Perron was confecrated bifhop of Evereaux while 
lie refided at Rome. On his return to France, lie 
wrote, preached, and difputed againft the reformed ; 
particularly againft Du Pleflis Mo may, with whom lie 
had a public conference in the prefence of the king at 
Fontainbleau. Hewas made cardinal in 1604 by pope 
Clement VIII. at the felicitation of Henry IV. who 
afterwards nominated him to the archbifeopric of Sens. 
The king at length fent him to Rome with Cardinal 
Joyeufe in order to terminate the difputes which had 
arifen between Paul V. and the Venetians. It is faid 
that this pope had fuch an high opinion of the addrefs 
of the cardinal Du Perr. n, that he ufed to fay, “ Let 
us pray to God to infpire the cardinal Du Perron, for 
he will perfuade us to do whatever he pleafes.” After 
the death of Henry IV. he retired into the.country, 
where he put the laft hand to his works; and, fetting 
up a printing-houfc, corrected 1 every (beet himfelf. He 
died' at Paris in 1611. His works were colletfted after 
his death, and publifeed at Paris in 3 vols. (olio. 

PERROT (Nicholas), Sieur d’Ablancourt, one of 
the firft geniufes of his age, was bora at Chalons in 
1606, After ftudying philofophy about three years, 
he was fent to Paris to follow the lawn At e : ghteen 
years of age he was admitted advocate of parhamenr, 
and frequented the bar: but he foon conceived a dif- 
ta.fte for it, and therefore difeontinued his praftice. 
This difpleafed an uncle, but whofe favourite recovered 
by quitting the proteftant religion. He could not, 
however, be prevailed upon ti take orders in the 
Ron-rife church; and feme years after, he had a de- 
fire to return to the religion he had abjured. But, 
that be might not do any thing rafely, he refolved to 
(Indy philofophy and divinity. For that purpofe he 
U chofe 
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t'em ike. chofc for his mailer Mr Stuart a Scotfman and Luthe- 
v ran, a man of great learning. Almoft three years he 
fpent in the mod affiduous ftudy; and then fet out 
from Paris to Champagne, where he abjured the Ro¬ 
man Catholic, and once more embraced die Proteftant 
religion. In 1637 he was admitted a member of the 
French Academy; a little after which he undertook a 
tranflation of Tacitus. Wliilft he was engaged in that 
laborious talk, he retired to his fmall eftate of Ablan- 
court, and lived there till his death in 1664. He 
was a man of fine underftanding, of great piety and 
integrity, and of univerfal learning. Moreri has 
given a catalogue of his works, the greateft part of 
which conlifl of tranflations, which feemed rather 
originals. 

PERRUKE, Peruke, or Periwig, was anciently 
a name for a long head of natural hair ; fuch, particu¬ 
larly, as there was care taken in the adjulling and 
trimming of. Menage derives the word rather fanci¬ 
fully from the Latin pilus “ hair. ” It is derived, ac¬ 
cording to this critic, thus,pilus,pelus, pelutus, pelvticus , 
pelutic.i, perutica,peruca, perruque. The Latins call it co- 
mo ; whence part of Gaul took the denomination of 
I Gallia Comata, from the long hair which the inhabitants 
wore as a fign of freedom. An ancient author fays, 
that Abfalcrm’s peruke weighed 200 fhekels. 

The word is now ufed for a fet of falfe hair, curled, 
buckled, and fewed together on a frame or cawl; an¬ 
ciently called cap'illa?nentum or “ falfe peruke.” It is 
doubted whether or not the ufe of perrukes of this kind 
was known among the ancients. It is true, they ufed 
falfe hair: Martial and Juvenal make merry with the 
wc men of their time, for making themfelves look young 
with their borrowed hair ; with the men who changed 
their colours according to the l'eafons ; and with the 
dotards, who hoped to deceive the Deftinies by their 
white hair. But theiie feem to have fcarce had any 
thing in common with our perrukes; and were at belt 
only ct mpoied of hair painted, and glued together. 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the defeription 
Lampridius givesofthe emperor Commodus’s perruke: 
it was powdered with ferapings of gold, and oiled (if 
we may ufe the expreffion) with glutinous perfumes 
for the powder to hang by. In eifedt, the ule of per¬ 
rukes, at lea ft in their prelent mode, is not much more 
than 160 years old; the year 1629 is reckoned the 
epocha of long perrukes, at which time they began to 
appear in Paris ; from whence they fpread by uegrees 
through the reft of Europe. At firft it was reputed 
a Randal-for young people to u ear them, becauie the 
lefs of their hair at that age was. attributed to a dif- 
eafe the very name whereof is a reproach ; but at 
length the mode prevailed over the fcruple, and per- 
fons of all ages and conditions have worn them, lore¬ 
going without any necefiiiy the conveniences of their 
natural hair. It was, however, fome time before the 
ecclefiaftics can e into the falhon; the firft who af- 
fumed the perruke were £ me of the French clergy, 
in the year 16.60; nor is the pradice yet well autho- 
rifed. Cardinal Grimaldi in 1684, and the Bilhop of 
L’.vaur in 1688, prohibited the ufe of the perruke to 
all priefts without a dilpenfa ion or neceffity. M. Thiers 
has an exprefs treadle, to prove the perruke indecent 
in an eccleiiaftic, and diredtly contrary to the decrees 
and canons of councils. A prieft’s head, embeliilhed 


with artificial hair curioufiy adjufted, he efteems a Perron, 
monfter in the church, nor can he conceive any thing Perry, 
fo fcandalous as an abbot with a florid countenance, —v 
heightened with a well-curled perruke, 

PERRY (Captain John), was a famous engineer, 
who refided long in Ruffia, having been recommended 
to the czar Peter while in England, as a perfon ca¬ 
pable of ferving him on a variety of occafions relating 
to his new defign of eftablilhing a fleet, making his 
rivers navigable, &c. His falary in this fervice was 
300I. per- annum, befides travelling expences and fub- 
liftence money on whatever fervice he Ihould be em¬ 
ployed, together with a further reward to his fatisfac- 
tion at the condlufiou of any work he Ihould finilh. 

After fome converfation with the czar himfelf,, parti¬ 
cularly refpedting a communication between the river 
Volga and Don, he was employed on that work for 
three fummers fucceflively; but not being well fup- 
plied with men, partly on account of the ill fuccefs of 
the czar’s arms againft the Swedes at the battle of 
Narva, and partly by the difcOUragement of the gover¬ 
nor of Aftracan, he was ordered at the end of 1707 to- 
ftop, and next year was employed in refitting the (hips 
at Veronife, and 1709 in making the river of that 
name navigable; but after repeated difappointments, 
and a variety of fruitlefs applications for his falary, he 
at laft quitted the kingdom, under the protedliisn of Mr 
Whitworth, the Englifh ambaffador, in 1712 : (See 
his narrative in the Preface to The State of RufiaJ. In 
1721 he was employed in (lopping with fuccefs the 
breach at Dagenham, in which feveral other under¬ 
takers had failed; and the fame year about the harbour 
at Dublin, to the objedlions againft which he then 
publilhed an aniwer. He was author of The State cf 
Ruffia, 1716, 8vo, and an account of the (lopping 
o( Dagenham Breach, 1721, 8vo ; and died Feb. 11, 

1 733 * 

Perry, the name of a very pleafaRt and vcholefome 
liquor extracted from pears, in the fame manner as cy¬ 
der is from apples. See the article Cyder and Hus¬ 
bandry, n° 227—238. 

The bed pears for perry, or at lead the forts which 
have been hitherto deemed the fitted for making this 
liquor, are fo exceffively tart and harih, that no mortal 
can think of eating them as fruit; for even hungry 
fwine will not eat them, nay hardly fo much as imell 
them. Of thefe the Bofbury pear, the Bareland pear, 
and the horle pear, are the mod efteemed for perry in 
Worcefterffiire, and the fquafli pear, as it is called, in 
Gloucefterfliire, England ; in both which count es, as 
well as in fome of the adjacent parts, they are planted 
in the hedge-rows and moil common fields. There is 
this advantage attending pear-trees, that they will 
thrive on land where apples will not fo much as live, 
and that lome of them grow to fuch a lize, that a 
Angle pear tree, particularly of the Bofbury and the 
fquafh kind, has frequently been known to yield, irt 
one ieafon, from one to four liogfheads of perry. The 
Bofbury pear is thought to yield the mod falling and 
moil vinous liquor. The John pear, the Harpary 
pear, the Drake pear, the- Mary pear, the Lullum 
pear, and feveral others of the harfheft kinds, are ef¬ 
teemed the heft for perry, but the redder or more tawnty 
they are, the more they are preferred. Pears as well 
as apples, Ihould. be full ripe before they are ground. 
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Terry Dr Beale, in his general advert! femeuts concerning the vicinity of thofe cities, when their own country 
II cyder, fubjoined to Mr Evelyn’s Pomona, difapproves was conquered 1100 years ago by the Mahometan 
Verfees. of Palladius’s faying, that perry will keep during the Arabs. They are a gentle, quiet, and induftrious 
v '"- v \y n er, but that it turns four as foon as the weather people, loved by the Hindoos, and living in great h.ir- 
be ns to be warm ; and gives, as his reafon for being mony among themfeves. The confequence is, that 
of a contrary opinion, that he had himfelf tailed at the they multiply exceedingly, whilft their coutrymen in 
end of fummer, a very brilk, lively and vinous liquor, the province of Kerman are vifibly diminifhing under 
made of horfe pears : that he had often tried the juice die yoke of the Mahometan Perfians. Of the manners 
of the Bolbury pear, and found it both pleafanter and and cuftoms of this amiable race, we have the follow- 
richer the fecond year, and ftill more fo the third, ing account in Heron’s elegant tranflation of Ni'-buhr’s 
though kept only in common hoglheads, and in but Travels. 

indifferent cellars, without being bottled ; and that a “ The Perfees (fays he) make common contribu- 
very honeft, worthy, and ingenious gentleman in his tions for the aid of their poor, and fuffer none of their 
neighbourhood, allured him, as of his own experience, number to alk alms from people of a different religion, 
that it will keep a great while, and grow much the They are equally ready to employ their money and 
ftronger for keeping, if put into a good cellar and ma- credit to fcreen a brodier of their fraternity from the 
naged with due care. He imputes Palladius’s error to abufes of juftice. When a Perfee behaves ill, he is 
his poffibly fpeaking ©f common eatable pears, and to expelled from their communion. They apply to trade, 
the perry’s having been made in a very hot country; and exercife all forts of profeffions. 
but he would have afcribed it to a more real caufe, “ The Perfees have as little knowledge of circum- 
perhaps, had he pointed out the want of a thorough cifion as the Hindoos. Among them a man marries 
regular fermentation, to which it appears plainly that only one wife, ncfr ever takes a fecond, uniefs when the 
the ancients were entire {hungers ; for all their vinous firil happens to be barren. They give their children in 
liquors were medicated by boiling before they were marriage at fix years of age; but the young couple 
laid up in order to be kept. continue to live feparate, in the houfes of their pa- 

PERSECUTION, is any pain or afllidion which rents, till they attain the age of pubeity. Their drefs 
a perfon defignedly inflidts upon another: and in a is the fame as that of the Hindoos, except that they 
more reftrained fenfe, the fufferings of Chriftians on wear under each ear a tuft of hair, like the modern 
account of their religion. Perfians .They are much addidted to aftrology, altho’ 

Hiftorians ufually reckon ten general perfections, very little {killed in aftronomy. 
the firft of which was under the emperor Nero, 31 “ They retain the Angular cuftom of expofing their 

years after our Lord’s afcenfion ; when that emperor dead to be eaten by birds of prey, inftead of inteiring 
having fet fire to the City of Rome, threw the odium or burning them. I faw (continues our author) on a 
of that execrable adtion on the Chriftians, who under hill at Bombay a round tower, covered with planks of 
that pretence were wrapped up in the {kins of wild wood, on which the Perfees lay out their dead bo- 
beafts, and worried and devoured by dogs; others dies. When the flefli is devoured, they remove the 
were crucified, and others burnt alive. The fecond bones into two chambers at the bottom of the tower, 
was under Domitian, in the year 95. In this perfe- “ The Perfees, followers of the religion of Zerduft or 
cution St John the apoftle was fent to the ifle of Pat- Zoroafter, adore one God only, eternal and almighty, 
mos, in order to be employed in digging in the mines. They pay, however, a certain worfhip to the fun, the 
The third began in the third year of Trajan, in the moon, the Ears, and to fire, as vifible images of the 
year too, and was carried on with great violence for in vifible divinity. Their veneration for the element, 

feveral years. The fourth, was under Antoninus the of fire induces them to keep a facred fire conftantly 
philofopher, when the Chriftians were banifiied from burning, which they feed with odoriferous wood, both 
their houfes, forbidden to {how their heads, reproach- in the temples and in the houfes of private perfons, 
ed, beaten, hurried from place to place, plundered, who are in eafy circumftances. In oire of their tem- 
imprifoned, and ftoned. The fifth began in the year pies at Bombay, I faw a fire which had burnt unex- 
197, under the emperor Severus. ^ The fixth began tinguifhed lor two centuries. They never blow out a 
with the reign of the emperor Maximinus in 235. light, left their breath fliould foil the purity of the fire, 
The feventh, which was the mod dreadful perfecution See polytheism. 

that had ever been known in the church, began in “ The religion of the Perfees enjoins purifications as 
the year 250, in the reign of the emperor Decius, ftrictly as that of the Hindoos. The difciples of Zer- 
when the Chriftians were in all places driven from duff are not, however obliged to abftain from animal 
their habitations, ftripped of their eftates, tormented food. They have accuftomed themfelves to refrain-- 
with racks, &c. The eighth began in the year 257, from the flefh of the ox, becaufe their anceftors pro¬ 
in the fourth year cf the reign of the emperor Valerian, mifed the Indian prince who received them into his 
The ninth was under the emperor Aurelian, A. D. dominions never to kill horned cattle. This promife 
274; but this was very inconfiderabie : and the tenth they continue to.obferve under the cl minion of Chri- 
began in the 19th year of Dioclefian, A. D. 303 .In ftians and Mahometans. The horfe is by them con- 
this dreadful perfecution, which laikd ten years, houfes fidered as the moft impure of all animals, and regard- 
fill.ed'with Chriftians were fet on fire, and whole droves ed with extreme avirfion. 

were tied together with ropes and throwivinto the “Their feftivals, denominated Ghumbars, which re- 
iea. See Toleration. turn frequently, and.laft upon each occhfibn five days,': 

PERSEES, die defendants of a colony of ancient are all commemorations of fome part the work of" 
Perfians, who took rtuge at Bombay, Suiat, and in’ creation. They celebrate them not with fplendonr, or 
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Pet-fees, with any particular ceremonies, but only drefs better 

Ociiepoi 15 faring thofc five days, perforin fome ad of devotion 
" ill their houfes, and vifit their friends.” 

The Perfees were till lately but very little known ; 
the ancients {peak of them but i'eldom, and what they 
fay feems to be dictated by prejudice. On this account 
Dr Hyde, who thought die fnbjefl both curious and 
interefting, about the end oflaft century attempted a 
deeper inveftigation of a fubjefe which till then- had 
been bin very litde attended to. He appplied to the 
works of Arabian and Perfian authors, from whom, 
and from the relations of travellers, together with va¬ 
riety of letters from perfons in India, he compiled his 
celebrated work on the religion of the Perfees. Other 
accounts have been given by different men, as accident 
put information in their way. But the moft diftin- 
guifhed is by M. Anquetil du Perron, who undertook 
a voyage to difcover and tranfiate die works attributed 
to Zoroafter. Of this voyage he drew up an account 
himfelf and read it before the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris in May 1761. A trapflatton of it 
was made and publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1762, to which we refer our readers. The account 
begins at p. 373, and is concluded at p. 614. Re¬ 
marks were aftex wards made on Dvx Perron’s account 
by a Mr Yates. See the fame Magazine for 1766, 
riate p. 529. 

cccxxxix, PERSEPOLIS, formerly the capital of Perfia, fi- 
taated in N. Lat. 30. 30. E. long. '84. now in ruins, 
but remarkable for the moft magnificent remains of a 
palace or temple that are to be found throughout the 
world.—This city flood in one of the •fxneft plains in 
Perfia, being 18 or 19 leagues in length, and fome 
places two, in fome four, and in others fix leagues in 
breadth. It is watered by the great river Araxes, 
now Bendemir, and by a multitude of rivulets 'befides. 
Within the compafs of this plain, there are between 
1000 and 1500 villages, without reckoning thofe in 
the mountains, all adorned with pleafant gardens, and 
planted with lhady trees. The entrance of this plain 
on the weft fide has received as much grandeur from 
nature, as the city it covers could do from induftry or 
ait. It confifts of a range of mountains fteep and 
high, four leagues in length, and about two miles 
broad, forming two flat banks, with arifing terrace in 
the middle, the fummit of which is perfectly plain and 
even, all of native rock. In this there are fuch open¬ 
ings, and the terraces are fo fine and fo even, that one 
would be tempted to think the wh fie the work of art, 
if the great extent, and prodigious elevation thereof, 
did'not convince one that it is a wonder too great for 
aught but nature to produce. Undoubtedly thefe banks 
were the very place where the advanced guards from 
Perlepolis took poft, and from which Alexander found 
it fo difficult to difiodge them. One cannot from 
lienee defery the ruins of die city, becaufe the banks 
are too high to be overlooked; but one can perceive 
on every.fide the ruins of walls and of edifices, which 
heretofore adorned the range of mountains of which 
we ar-e fpeaking. On the weft and on the north this 
city is defended in the like manner : fo that, corifider- 
i rg the height and evennefs of thefe banks, one may 
lately fay, tint there isnatin the world a.place fo,for¬ 
tified h}' nature. 


The mountain Rehumut, in the form of an amphi- Peril-polls, 
theatre, encircles the palace, which k one of the no- ^ 1 

bleftand moft beautiful pieces of architecture remain¬ 
ing of all antiquity. Authors and travellers have been 
exceedingly minute in their defer iptions of their ruins; 
and yet fome of them have expreifed themfelves fo dif¬ 
ferently from the others, thathad not they agreed, with 
refpeCt to the latitude and longitude of the place, one 
would be tempted to foipect that they had vifited dif¬ 
ferent ruins. Thefe ruins have been deferibed by 
Garcias de Silva Figueroa, Pietro de la Valle, Chat- 
din, Le Brun, and Mr Frarrcklin. We flr.-iH adopt 
the lateft defeription, as being -exceedingly diftinft, 
and given by a traveller intelligent and unalfuming. 

The afeent to the columns is by a grand ftaircafe of 
blue ftone containing 104 fteps. 

“ The firft objeft that ftrikes the beholder on his 
entrance, are two portals of ftone, about 50 feet in 
height each ; the fides are embellilhed with two fpliinx- 
es of an immenfe fize, dreffed out with a prafhfion of 
head-woTk, and, contrary to the ufual method, they 
are reprefented handing. On the fides above are in- 
feriptions in an ancient character, the meaning of which 
no one hitherto has ‘been able to decypher. 

“ At afmall diftancefrom thefe portals you afeend 
another fliglit of fteps, which lead to the groundfeaH. of 
columns. The fides of this ftaircafe are ornamented 
with a variety of figures in baffo relievo; moft of them 
have veflels in their hands ; here and there a camel 
appears, and at other times a kind, of triumphal car, 
made after the Roman fafhion ; befides there are fe- 
veral led horfes, oxen and rams, that at times inter¬ 
vene and diverfrfy the proceffion. At the head of the 
ftaircafe is another baflo Telievo, reprefenting a lion 
feizing a bull; and clofe to this are other inferiptions 
rn ancient charafilers. 'On getting to the top of this 
ftaircafe, you enter what was formerly a moft magni¬ 
ficent hall; the natives have given this the name of 
chthul minhr , or forty pillars; and though this name is 
often ufed to exprefs the whole of the building, it is 
more particularly appropriated to this part of it. Al¬ 
though a vaft number of ages have elapfed fence the 
foundation, 15 of the columns yet remain entire ; they 
are from 70 to 80 feet in height, and are mafterly 
pieces ofmafonry : their pedeftals are curionfly work¬ 
ed, and appear little injured by the hand of time. The 
ihafts are erifluted up to the top, and the capitals are 
adorned with aprofufion of fret work. 

From this hall you proceed along eaftward, until 
you arrive at the remains of alarge fquare building, to 
which you en ter through a door of granite. Moft of 
the doors and windows of this apartment are ,till Hand¬ 
ing they are of a black maible, and polifhed like a 
mirror: on the fides of the doors, at the entrance, 
are bafs reliefs of two figures at full length; they re- 
prefenta man in the attitude of {tabbing a goat: with 
one hand he feizes hold of the animal by the horn, and 
tfhrnfts a dagger into his belly with the other ; one of 
the goat’s feet refts upon the breaft of the man, and 
the other upon his right arm. This device is common 
throughout the palace. Over another door pf the fame 
apartment is a reprefentatxon of two men at full length; 
behind them Hands a domeftic holding a fpread um¬ 
brellathey are fupported by large round Raffs, ap¬ 
pear 
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I'erftjiulh pear to be in years, Lave long beards and a prtfufiofl 
I. of hair upon their heads. 

Pcd n. „ fouth weft-entrance of this apartment are 

two large pillars of ftone, upon which are carved four 
figures; they are drefled in long garments, and hold 
in their hands fpcars to feet m length. At this en¬ 
trance alfo the remains of a ftaircafc of blue ftone are 
ftill vifibk. Vaft numbers of broken pieces of pillars, 
fhafts, and capitals are fcattered over a confiderable 
extent of ground, fume of them of futh enormous fize, 
that it is wonderful to think how they could .have been 
brought whole, and fet up together. Indeed, all the 
remains of thefe noble ruins indicate their former 
grandeur and magnificence, truly worthy of being the 
refidence of a great and powerful monarch.” 

Thefe noble ruins are now the lhelcer of beads and 
-birds of prey- Betides the infeription above-mention¬ 
ed, there are others in Arabic, Perfian and Greek. 
Dr Hyde obferves, that the inferiptions are very rude 
and unartful; and that fame, if not all of them, are 
in praife of Alexander the Great; and therefore are 
later than that conqueror. See the article Ruins. 

PERSEVERANCE, in theology, a continuance 
in a ftate -of grace to a ftate of glory. 

About this fubjeft there has been much comroverfy 
in the Cbriftian church. A 11 d vines, except Unita¬ 
rians, admit, that no man can ever be in a ftate < f 
grace without the co-operation of the fpirit of God-; 
but the Calvanifts and Arminians differ widely as to 
the nature of this co-operation. The former, at leaft 
fuch as call themfelves the true difciples of Calvin, be¬ 
lieve, that thofe who are once under the influence of 
divine grace can never fall totally from it, or die in 
mortal fin. The Arminians, on the other hand, con¬ 
tend, that the whole of this life is-a ftate of probation ; 
that without the grace of God we can do nothing that 
is good, that the Holy Spirit affifts, but does not 
overpower, our natural faculties ; and that a man, at 
any period of his life, may refill, grieve, and even 
■quench, the fpirit. See Theology. 

PERSEUS was the moll ancient of all the Greek 
heroes. He founded the city of Mycense, of which he 
became afterwards king, and where he and his pofterity 
reigned for ico years. He flourifhed, according to 
mud chronologiils, 1348 B. C. but, according to Sir 
llaac Newton, only 1028. 

Perseus, In afironomy, See there, n° 406. 

, PERSIA, a molt ancient and celebrated empire of 

Extent of Afia, extending in length from the mouth of . the river 
Perfia. Araxes to that of the river Indus, about 1840 of 
mii«s, and in breadth from the river Oxas, to the Per- 
fen gulph, about 1089 of the fame miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Cafpain Sea, the river 
Oxus, and mount Caucafus : on the eaft, by the river 
Indus and the domii ions of the Great Mogul ; on 
the fouth by the Perfian gulph and the Indian 
ocean, and on the weft, by the-dominions of the Grand 
a Signior. 

Pcrfia pro- We learn from Sir William Jones, the illuftrious 
P erl y ’|' ( e prefident of the Afiatic Society, that Perfia is the 
only C <me name of only one province of this extenfive empire, 
province of which by the prefent natives, and all the learned Muf- 
this vaft fulmam who refide in the Britilh territories in India, 
empire, is called Iran . It h-ts been a practice not uncommon 
in all ages to denominate the whole of a country frorp 


that part of if, with which we are beft acquainted ; and Perfia. 

hence have the Europeans agreed to call Iran by the v - v -- 

name of th at province of which Shirauz is the capita! ; 
SeeSuiRAuz. The fame learned writer is confident 
that Iran, or Perfia in its largeft extern, comprehend¬ 
ed within its outline the lower Afia, wh ; ch, lays he, 
was unqueftionably apait of the Perfian, if not of the 
old Affyrian empire. “ 'l’hus may we look rn Iran 
as the nobleft peninfiula on this inhabitable globe ; and 
if M. Bailly had fixed on it as the Atlantis of Plato, 
be might have fupported jus opinion with fir itrong- 
er arguments than any that lie has adduced in fa¬ 
vour of Nova Zimbla. If, indeed the account of the 
Atlantis be not purely an Egyptian fable. I fiiould 
be more inclined, fays Sir Wil iam, to place them in 
Iran than in any region with which I am acquainted.” 3 
The moft ancient name, however, of this country Various 
Was that of Elam, Dr, as fome write it, IF.lam, from names of 
Elam the fan of Shem, from whom its fir if inhabi- the ooun " 
tarrts are delcended. Herodotus calls iis inhabitants tr? ' 
C.-phems ; and in very ancient times the people are 
laid to have called themfelves Ar/aei, and the country 
where they dwelt Anna. In the books of Daniel, 

Ei'dras, and from the time of Cyrus who learned 
1 rdftig in Media, and introduced it, it is called by the 
name of Peres Pharas, which fignifies a horfeman or 
Tider, eques; whence the modern name of Perfia. 4 

That ‘Perfia was originally peopled by Elam the Opinions 
fan of Shem, has been very generally admitted ; but refpeCting 
the truth is, that of the ancient hiftory of this diftrn- its flrft P°" 
guiihed empire very little is perfeffly known. For l' ulatlBB * 
this ignorance, which at firft feems flrange, fatisfac- 
tory reafans may eafily be affigned : of which the prin¬ 
cipal are the iuperficial knowledge 1 f the Greeks and 
fienus, and the lots of Perfian archives or hiftorical 
compoiuions. M That the Grecian writers before 
Xenotuon had no acquaintance with Perfia, and that 
tlreir accounts of rt are wholly fabulous, is a paradox 
too extravagant to be ferioufly mentioned; but (fays 
Sir William Jones) their connection with it in war . 
or peace had been generally confined to bordering 
kingdoms under feudatory princes : and the firft Per- 
f an emperor, whole life and charader they feem to 
have known with tolerable accuracy, was the great 
Cyrus.” Our learned author, however, is fa far 
from confidering Cyrus as the firft perfian monarch, 
that he thinks it evident a powerful monarchy had 
fubfifted in Iran for ages before the acceffion of that 
hero; that this monarch was called the Mdhebedian 
dynafty ; and that it was in faA the oldeft monarchy 
hr the woild. The evidence upon which tire prefident 
refts this opinion, is the work of a Mahometan tra¬ 
veller, compiled from the books of fuch Perfians as 
fled from their country upon the innovation in religion 
made by Zoroafter: and if thefe books, of which a 
few ftill remain, be genuine, and tire Mahometan a 
fai thful compiler, faits of which Sir William has not 
thefmalleft doiibt, the evidence is certainly fufficient 
to bear the fuperftructure which he has raifed upon it. 

If the Perfian monarchy was thus ancient, it is na- fi 
tural to fuppofe that Perfia or Iran was the original tlfeori 
feat of tire human race, whence colonies were fent out nal feat of 
or emigrated of themfelves to pe pk the reft of the the huinaa. 
habitable globe. Phis fuppofition is ail 1;.lily made by race, 
our ingenious author,who ftrcmgly confirms it by re¬ 


marks- 
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Perfia. marks on the moft ancient language of Perfia, which 
v he (hows to have been the parent of the Sanfcrit, as 
well as of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic (fee Philo¬ 
logy). He therefore holds, as a propofition firmly 
eftablilhed, « that Iran or Perfia, in its larged fenie, 
was the true centre of population, of knowledge, of lan¬ 
guages, and of arts ; which inftead of travelling weft- 
xvard only, as it has been fancifully fuppofed, or eaft- 
ward, as might with equal reafon have been aflerted, 
were expanded in all directions to all the regions of 
the world.” He thinks it is from good authority that 
the Saxon Chronicle brings the firtt inhabitants of Bri¬ 
tain from Armenia ; that the Goths have been con¬ 
cluded to come from Perfia ; and that both the Iiifii 
and old Britons have been fuppoled to have proceeded 
from the borders of the Cafpian : for all^ thefie places 
were comprehended within the ancient Iran. 

Of this firft Perfian monarchy we have no hiftorical 
6 accounts ; and mu ft therefore, after having thus men- 
Accounts tioned it, defcend at once to the era of Cyrus. I his 
of the birth, prince is celebrated both by facred and profane hifto- 
&c. of Cy- r i ans . b ut the latter are at no fmall variance concern- 
Tus ' ing his birth and acceflion to the throne. According 

to Herodotus, Aftyages, the laft king of the Medes 

being warned in a dream, that the fon who was to be 

born of his daughter Mandane, Ihould one day be lord 
of Afia, refolved to marry-her, not to a Mede, but to 
a Perfian. Accordingly he chofe lor her hulband one 
Cambyfes, a man of a peaceable difpofition, and of no 
very high ftation. However, about a year after they 
were married, Aftyages was frightened by another 
dream, which made him refolve to difpatch the infant 
■as foon as it fhould be born. Hereupon the king fent 
for his daughter and put her under confinement, 
where fhe was,foon after delivered of a fon. The in- 
, fantvvas committed to the care of one Harpagus, with 
llridl orders to deftroy it in what manner he thought 
proper. But he, having acquainted his wife with 
the command .he had received, by her advice gave 
it to a fhepherd, defiring him to let it perilh by expo- 
fing it. But the fhepherd, out of compaffien, expo- 
fed a ftill-born child which his wife happened to be 
then delivered of, and brought up the fon of Man- ■ 
dane as his own, giving him the name of Cyrus. 

When the young prince had attained the age of ten 
years, as he was one day at play with other children 
of the fame age, he waschofcn king by his companions; 
and having, in virtue of that dignity, divided them in¬ 
to feveral orders and claffes, the fon of Artembares, a 
lord of eminent dignity among the Medes, refilled to 
obey his orders; whereupon Cyrus caufed him to be 
feized, and whipped very feverely. The boy ran cty- 
ing to his father; and he immediately haftened to the 
king’s palace, loudly complaining of the affront his fon 
had received from the fon of a Have, and intreating 
Aftyages to revenge, by fome exemplary punilhment, 
the indignity offered to him and his fami.y. Aftyages, 
-commanding both the herdfman and his fon to be 
brought before him, alked the latter, how he, who was 
the fon of fo mean a man, had dared to abufe the Ion, 
of one of the chief lords of the kingdom ? Cyrus re¬ 
plied, that he had done no mere than he had a right 
to do ; for the boys of the neighbourhood having cho- 
fen him king, becaufe they thought him moft worthy 
of that dignity, and performed what he, veiled with 


that charafler, had commanded, the Ion of Artem- Perfia. 

bares alone had flighted his orders, and for his difobe- '---- 

dience had fuffered the punilhment he deferyed. In 
the courfe ©f this converfation Aftyages happening to 
recolleft, that his grandfon, whom he had ordered to 
be deftroyed, would have been about the fame age with 
Cyrus, began to queftion the fhepherd concerning his 
fuppoled fon, and at laft obtained from him a con- 
feflion of the whole truth. 

Aftyages having now difeovered Cyrus to be his 
grandfon, fent for Harpagus, who alfo confeffed that 
he had not feen Mandane’s fon deftroyed but had 
given him to the fhepherd ; at which Aftyages was fo 
much incenfed, that, having invited Harpagus to an 
entertainment he caufed him to be ferved with the flelh 
of his own fon. When he had done! the king alked 
him whether he liked his vidtuals; and Harpagus an¬ 
swering, that he had never tailed any thing more de¬ 
licious, the officers appointed for that purpofe brought 
in a bafket, containing the head, hands, and feet of 
his fon, defiring him to uncover the balket, and take 
what he liked bell. He did as they defired, and be¬ 
held the mangled remains of his only child without be¬ 
traying the lead concern, fo great was die command 
which he had over his paffions. The king then alked 
him, whether he knew with what kind of meat he had 
been entertained. Harpagus replied, that he knew 
very well, and was always pleafed with what his fove- 
reign thought fit to ordain ; and having thus replied, 
with a furpriiing temper he collected the mangled parts 
of his innocent fon, and went home. 

Aftyqges having thus vented his rage on Harpagus, 
began next to confult what he Ihould do with Cyrus. 

The magi, however, eafed him of his fears with re¬ 
gard to him, by alluring him, that as the boy had 
been once chofen king by his companions, the dream 
had been already verified and that Cyrus, never would 
reign in any other lenfe. The king, being well pleafed 
with this anfwer, called'Cyrus, and, owning how much 
he had been, wanting in die affection which he ought 
to have had towards him, defired him to prepare for a 
journey inti) Perfia, where he would find his father 
and mother in circumftances very different from thofe 
of the poor fhepherd and his wife with whom he had 
hitherto li\led. Cyrus, on his arrival at his father’s 
houfe, was received with the greateft joy. When he 
grew up, he foon became popular on account of his 
extraordinary parts ; till at laft his friendfliip was ■ 
courted by Harpagus, who had never forgot the cruel 
treatment he received from Aftyages. By his means 
a confpiracy was formed againft Aftyages; who being 
overthrown in two fucceffive engagements, was taken 
prisoner and confined for life. 

The account given by Xenophon of the rife of Cy¬ 
rus is much more confonant to Scripture : for he tells 
us, that Babylon was conquered by the united forces cf 
the Medes and Perfians. According to him, Cyrus 
was the fon of Cambyles king of the Perfians, and Man¬ 
dane the daughter of Aftyages king of the Medes. He 
was bora a year after his uncle Cyaxares, the brother 
of Mandane. He lived till the age of twelve with his 
parents in Perfia^being educated after the manner of 
the country, and inured to fatigues and military ev- 
ercifes. At this age lie was taken to the court cf 
Aftyages, where be refided four x e irs; when the re*. 
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Pcrfia. volt of the MeJes and Perfians from the Babylonians 
* v happened, and which ended in the deftruftion of the 
Babylonifh ejnpire, as related under the article Ba- 

7 BYLON. 

His war While Cyrus was employed in the Babylonifh war, 
with the before he attacked the metropolis itfelf, he reduced all 
Lydians. t ^ e nations of Afia Minor. The moft formidable 
of thefe were the Lydians, whofe king Croefus affem- 
bled a very numerous army, compofed of all the other 
nations in that part of Afia, as well as of Egyptians, 
Greeks and Thracians. Cyrlis being informed of 
thefe vaft preparations, augmented his forces to 
196,000 men, and with them advanced againft the 
enemy, who were affembled near the river Pa&olus. 
After long marches, he came up with them at Thym- 
bra, not far from Sardis, the capital of Lydia. Be- 
fides the horfe and foot, which amounted to 196,000 
as already obi'erved, Cyrus had 300 chariots armed 
with fcythes, each chariot drawn by four horfes abreaft, 
covered with trappings that were proof again!} all forts 
of miffive weapons; he had likewiie a great number 
of chariots, of a larger fize, upon each of which was 
placed a tower about 18 or 20 feet high, and in each 
tower were lodged 20 archers. Thefe towers were 
drawn by 16 oxen yoked abreaft. There was more¬ 
over a confiderable number of camels each mounted 
by two Arabian archers, the one looking towards the 
head, and the other towards the hinder pars of the 
camel. The armies ©f Crcefus confifted of 420,000 men. 
The Egyptians, who alone were 1 20,000 in number, 
being the main ftrength of the army were placed in 
the centre. Both armies were drawn up in an im- 
menfe plain, which gave room for the extending of the 
wings on either fide ; and the defign of Crcefus, upon 
which alone he founded his hopes of vnftory, was to 
g furround and hem in the, enemy's army. 

The battle When the two armies were in fight of each other, 

of Thym- Crcefus, obferving how much his front exceeded that 
bra. of Cyrus, made the centre halt, but commanded the 
two wings to advance, with a defign to inclofe the 
Perfian army, and begin the attack on both fides at 
once. When the two detached bodies of the Lydian 
forces were fufficier.tly extended, Croeffis gave the fig- 
nal to die main body, which marched up to the front 
of the Perfian army, while the two wings' attacked 
them in flank; fo that Cyrus’s army was hemmed in 
on all fides, and, as Xenophon exprefles it, was in- 

. clofed like a fmall fquare drawn within a great one. 

This motion, however, did not at all alarm the Per¬ 
fian commander ; but, giving his troops the fi.gnal to 
face about, he attacked in flank thofe forces that were 
going to fall upon his rear fo vigoroufly, that he put 
them to great diforder. At the fame time a fqua- 
dron of camels was made to advance againft the ene¬ 
my’s other wing, which confifted moftly of cavalry. 
The horfes were fo frightened at the approach of thefe 
animals, that moft of them threw their riders and trod 
them under foot; which occafioned great confufion. 
•Then Artagefes, an officer of great valour and expe¬ 
rience, at the head of a frnall body of horfe, charged 
them fo brifkly, that they could never afterwards rally ;. 
and at the fame time the chariots, armed with fcythes, 
being driven in among them, they were entirely rout¬ 
ed. Both the enemy’s wings being thus put to flight, 
Cyrus commanded his. chief favourite Abradates to 
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fall upon the centre with the large chariots above- 1'crfia. 
mentioned. The firft ranks, conlifting moftly of Ly- ' 
dians,not being able to (land fo violent a charge, im¬ 
mediately ga ve way : but the Egyptians, being cover¬ 
ed with their bucklers, aud marching fo dole that the 
chariots had not room to penetrate their ranks, a great 
flaughter of the Perfians enfued. Abradates himfelf 
was killed, his chariot overturned, and the greateft 
part of his men were cut in pieces. Upon his death, the 
Egyptians advancing boldly, obliged the Perfian in¬ 
fantry to give way, and drove them back quite to their 
engines. There they met with a new fhower of darts 
and javelins from their machines ; and at the fame 
time the Perfian rear advancing fword in hand, obli¬ 
ged their fpearmen and archers to return to the charge. 

In the mean time Cyrus, having put to flight both the- 
horfe and foot on the left of the Egyptians, pufhed on 
to the centre, where he had the misfortune to find his 
Perfians again giving ground : and judging that the 
only way to flop the Egyptians, who were purfuing 
them, would be to attack them in the rear, he did fo; 
and at the fame time the Perfian cavalry coming up to 
his affiftance, the fight was renewed with great daugh¬ 
ter on both fides. Cyrus himfelf was in great danger; 
for his horfe being killed under him, he fell among the 
midft of his enemies : but the Perfians, alarmed at the 
danger of their general, threw themfelves headlong on 
their opponents,refcued him and made a terrible flaugh¬ 
ter ; till at laft Cyrus, admii ing the valour of the Egyp¬ 
tians, offered them honourable conditions: letting them 
know at the fame^time that all their allies had abandon¬ 
ed them. They accepted the terms offered them : and 
having agreed with Cyrus that they fhould not be ob-. 
liged to carry arms againft; Croefus, they engaged in 
the fervice of the conqueror, and continued laithful to, 
him ever after. 9, 

The next morning Cyrus advanced towards Sardis, Sardis ta- 
and Croefus marched out to oppofe him at the head of 5 ^ 11 ’ a " d 
the Lydians only ; for his alies had all abandoned ,an * 

him. Their ftrength confifted moftly in cavalry; which over- 
Cyrus being well apprifed of, he' ordered his camels to thrown, 
advance ; by whom the horfes were fo frightened, that 
they became quite ungovernable. However the Ly¬ 
dians difmounted, and for fome time made a vigorous 
refiftance on foot; but were at laft driven into the city, 
which was taken two days after; and thus the Lydian 
empire was totally deftroyed. fo 

After the conqueft of Sardis, Cyrus turned his arms Reduces, 
againft Babylon itlelf, which he reduced in the manner Babylon, 
related under that article. Having fettled the civil go¬ 
vernment of the conquered kingdoms, Cyrus took a 
review of all his forces,, which he found to conftft of 
600,000 foot, 120,000 horfe, and 2000 chariots armed 
with fcythes. With thefe he extended his dominion 
all over the nations t-> the.confines of Ethiopia, and to 
the Red See.: after which he continued to reign 
peaceably over his vaft empire, till his death, which 
happened about 529 defore ChrilL According to lr 
Xenophon, he died a natural death ; but others tell His death, 
us, that having engaged.in a war with the Scythians, 
he was by them overthrown and cut in pieces with his 
whole army, amounting to 200,000 men. But this is 
very improbable, feeing aliauthois agree that tire tomb 
of Cyrus was extant at Pafargada in Perfia in the time 
of Alexander the Great; which it could not have been 
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if his body had remained in the poffeflioa of the Scy- gave oecafion to one-Smerdis, a m igLm, who greatly I'crfia. 

thians, as thefe authors affert refembled the other Smerdis, in looks, to a (Tome the lJ ~ 

In the time of Cyrus, the Perfian empire extended name of the deceafed prince, and to raifs a rebe lion 
from the river Indus to the iEgean Sea. On the north againft Cambyfes, who was generally hated for his 
it was bounded by the Euxine and Cafpian Seas, and cruelty; and this he could the more esufily do, as the 
on the South by Ethiopia and Arabia. That monarch chief management of affairs bad been committed to 
kept his refidence for the feven cold months at Baby- this. Smerdis during the king’s, abunce. Cambyfes, on 
Ion, by reafibn of the warmth of that climate: three receiving the news of this revolt, immediately ordered 
montihs in the fpring he fpent at Sufa, and two* at Ec- his army to march, in order to fupprefs it; but as he 
hat an. during the heat of fummer. On his death* bed was mounting his horfe,, his fword, flipping out of its 
he appointed his fha Cambyfes to fucceed him,in the fcabbard, wounded him in the thigh. On this acci- 
empive; and to his other fon, Smerdis,he gave feveral dent, he afked the name- of the city where he was,; 
considerable governments. The new monarch imrae- and being told that it was Ecbatam, lie laid in the 

diately fet about the Conqueft of Egyptwhich be prafence of his attendants, “ Fate has decreed that 

accoroplifhed in the manner related in the hiftory of Cambyfes; the fon of Cyrus fhall die in this place.” 
that country. For, having confulted the oracle of Butus, which was 

Having reduced Egypt, Cambyfes next refolded to very famous in that country, he w.*s told that he 
turn his arms againft the.CaTthaginians, Hammontaivs, fhould die at Ecbatan. This he had always uuderftood 
and Ethiopians. But be wasobbged to drop thefirft of Ecbatan in Media, and had therefore ref lved to 
of thefe enterprises, becaufe the Phoenicians refufed avoid it. Being now, however, convinced that bis 
to fapply him- with flops againft the Carthaginians, end approached, heaiTembled the chief Perfian lords 
who were a Phoenician colony. However, he foot who ferved in the army, and having told them that his 
ambaffadors to Ethiopia with, a defign to get intelli- brother was certainly dead, he exhorted them never to 
gence of the ftate and llrength of the country. But fubmit to the impoftor, or futfer tire favereignty 
the Ethiopian; monarch, being well apprifed of the again to pais from the Pernans to the Medes, to which 
esnand 01a which they came, treated them with great nation. Smerdis belonged, but to uie their utmoft 
contempt. In return for the prefents fer.t him by endeavours to place one of their own blood on the 
Cambyfes, he fent his own bow ; and irdvifed the Per- throne. r 

fians.to make war upon-the. Ethiopians when they could As the king’s wound mortified, he lived but a few His death, 

bend ftrch a ftrorrg bow. as e.afily as he did', and to days after this but the affembly fuppofing that he 
thank tire gods that the Ethiopians had no ambition had fpokeiL only out of hatred to. his brother, quietly 
to extend their dominions, beyond their own country, fubmit:eJ to the impoftor, who was thus, lor a time 
Cambyfes was no fe wer informed of this anfwer by eftablifhed on. the throne. Indeed from his conduft 
his ambaffadoTS than he flew into a violent paffiou; during the fhorfc time which he enj >yed the kingdom, 
and ordered his army immediately to begin their march, he; appears to have been not at all undelerving of a 
without confidering that they were neither furniflied crown. He began with granting to all his. fubjects an Reign of 
with provifions nor any other neceflary. Wheat he exemption from taxes, and military fervice for three Smtrdisthe 
arrived at Thebes in Upper Egypt, he detached years, and treated all of them in the; moll beneficent magian. 
50,000 men, with, orders to deftroy the temple of Ju- manner. To fecure hunfelf on the throne the more 
piter Ammon: but all. thefe perifhed. in the defert; effe&ually, he married A to flu. the daughter of Cyrus ; 
not a Angle perfon arriving either at the oracle, or thinking, that in acafe of difeovery he might hold the 
returning to Thebes. The reft: of the array, led by empire by her title. She had-before been married.to her 
Cambyfes himfeif, experienced incredible hardfldps ; brother Cambyfes, on a deeiflott of the magi that a 
for not being provided with any nec.eflaties, they had king of Perfia might dr as he pleafed; and by virtue of 
not marched a fifth part of the way when they were this, decifion Smerdis alfo married her as her brother, 
obliged to kill and eat their heads, of burthen. When The extreme caution of Smerdis, however, promoted J 7 
thele failed, the foldiens fed on. grafs and roots, as the difeovery of his impofture. He had married all^ lsl31p ?* 
lot.-gas any could be found and at laft were reduced his predecaffor’s wives, among whom was one Phedy- c ”v* r ei." 
to die dreadful neceflfty ©f eating one another; every ma, the daughter of Otanes, a Perfian nobleman of the 
tenth mau,on)whom the lot fell*.being condemned to firffc rank. Otanes, wh® fufpedfed that the king was 
ferve as fried for his companions. The king,however, not Smerdis, the fon of Cy rus, fenr a trufty meffengsr 
obftinately perfifted in his, defign; till, being appre- to his daughter, defiring to know whether he was fo or 
henfive of the danger he himfeif was in, he retreated not; but Fhedyma, having never fecn this Smerdis, 
to Thebes, after having loft the greateft part of his could not give any a-nfwer. Her father then defireJ 
army. her to enquire at Atofla, who could net but know her 

Cambyfes was a man of a very cruel end fufpicieus own brother. However, he was again disappointed; 
temper, of which.be gave many- inftances ; and. the for Phedyma acquainted him that all: the king’s wives 
following pn ved: indireflly the caufe of his death.— were lodged in diftinft and. fepaiate apartments, 

We ha,ve already-cbferved drat the: king of Etliiop : a without being allowed to fee-each other. This-greatly 
fent his bow. in return for the prefents brought to him increafed the fufpieions of Otanes ; upon which he fent 
by the arobaffadors of Cambyfes. The only man in his daughter a third meffagey defiring her, the next 
the Perfian army who could bend this bow was- Smer- time the fhould be admitted, to the king’s bed, to-take 
dis the king’s brother.; and this inftance of his perfonal anopportiufity of feeling whether he had: ears or not; 
ftrengtb fo alarmed die tyrant, tha% without any for-Gyrus had formerly caufed the ears of Smerdis the 
crime alleged, he caufed. him* to be-murdered. This nrtgian to he cut oft for fome crime of which be had 

1 been 
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Ifcrfh. been guilty ; fo that, if the king had ears, Ihe might 

- then be allured that he was Smerdis the fon of Cyrus. 

The event iliowed that the fufpicions of Otanes were 
ig juft ; and Phedyma, having acquainted her father that 
A confpi- t] ie king had no ears, a confpiracy was immediately 
racy form- f ormsc i againft him. While the confpirators were de- 
htn^ :Unlt ha' ing about the proper means of carrying their deligns 
into execution, Darius the fon ofHyftalpes happening 
to arrive at Sufa where his father was governor, they 
all agreed to make him privy to their defign. He 
told them, at their firft meeting, that he thought no¬ 
body in the empire but himfelf had known that Smer- 
dis the fon of Cyrus was dead, and the throne ufurped 
by one of the magi; that he had come with the defign 
to kill the ufurper without imparting his defign to any 
one, that the glory of luch an attion might be entirely 
his own. But fince others were apprifed of the im- 
pofture, he infilled that the ufurper Ihould be difpatched 
without delay. Otanes, on the other hand, was for 
putting ofFthe enterprife till fome better opportunity 
offered ; but Darius protefted, that if they did not 
make the attempt that very day, he would prevent any 
one from acculing him, by difclofing the whole matter 
to the impoftor himfelf. 

In the mean lime Smerdis and his brother had by 
great promifes prevailed onPrenafpes (the executioner 
of the true Smerdis) to bind himfelf by an oath not to 
difcover the fraud they had put on the Perfians, and 
even to make a public fpeecb, declaring that the pre- 
fentking of Perfiawas really the fon of Cyrus. At 
the time appointed, he began his difcourfe with the 
genealogy of Cyrus, putting his hearers in mind of the 
great favours the nation had received from that prince, 
After having extolled Cyrus and his family, to the 
great aftonifhment of all prefent, he confefled the 
whole tranfa&ion with regard to the death of Smer¬ 
dis : telling the people, that the apprehenfions of the 
danger he mull inevitably run by publiftiing the im- 
pollare had conftrained him to conceal it fo long ; but 
now, not being able any longer to a<ft fuch a dilhonour- 
able part, he acknowledged that he had been compel¬ 
led by Cambyfes to put his brother to death with his 
own hand, and that the perfon who pofleffed the throne 
was Smerdis the magian. He then begged pardon of 
the gods and man for the crime he had committed ; 
and fulminating many imprecations agantl the Perfians 
if they failed to recover the fovereignty, he threw him¬ 
felf headlong, from the top of the tower on which he 
i 9 flood, and died on the fpot. 

He is kill- In the meantime the confpirators, who were ad- 
vancing towards the palace, were informed of what had 
happened : and Otanes was again for deferring the ex¬ 
ecution of their enterprife ; but Darius infilling upon 
the danger of delay, they proceeded boldly to the pa¬ 
lace ; and being admitted by the guards, who did not 
fufpedt them, they killed both the ufurper and his bro¬ 
ther; after which they expofed their heads to the 
people, and declared the whole impollure. The Per¬ 
sians at this were fo enraged, that they fell on the 
whole feft, and killed every one of the magi they could 
meet with ; and had not the daughter been flopped by 
night, not one of the order would have been left alive. 
The day on which this daughter happened was after¬ 
wards celebrated by the Perfians with the greateft fo- 
lemnity, and called by the name of Magophonia, or 
Vol. XIV. 
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the Jlaughler of the Magi. On that feftival the magi l’crfu. 
durll not appear abroad, but were obliged to (but v “* 
themfelves up in-their houi’es. Smerdis the mag : an 
reigned only eight months. 

When the tumult was a little fubfided, the con¬ 
fpirators, who were feven in number met together in 
order to eledt a new king, or to determine what form 
of goyernment they Ihould next introduce. Otanes 
was for a republic : but being over-ruled by the reft, 
he declared, that as he was determined not to be a 
king, neither would he be ruled by one : and therefore 
infilled that he and his family ftiould ever afterwards 
remain free from fubjeftion to the royal power. This 
was not or>ly granted, but it was further agreed by the 
other fix, that whoever was chofen Ihould every year 
prefent Otanes with a Median veft, a mark of great 
diftindlion among the Perfians, beeaufe he had been 
the chief author of the enterpiife. They farther agreed 
to meet at a certain place next morning at funrife on 
horfeback, and that he whofe herfe firft neighed fhould 20 
be king. This being overheard by Oebores, who had Darius Wy¬ 
the care of Darius’s hori'es, he led a mare over-night ftafpescho- 
to the place, and brought his mailer’s horfe to her. f CI * king- 
The next morning the horfe remembering the place, 
immediately neighed for the mare ; and the five lords 
difmounting, faluted Darius as their king. 

Darius Hyftafpes was elected king of Perfia in the 
year 522 B. C. Immediately after his accefllon, he 
promoted the other confpirators to the firft employ¬ 
ments in the kingdom, married the two daughters of • 

Cyrus, Atofta and Artyftona, Parmys the daughter of 
the true Smerdis, and Phedyma the daughter of Ota¬ 
nes, who had detefled the impofture of the magian. He 
then divided the whole empire into 20 fatrapies or go¬ 
vernments, and appointed a governor over each divifion, 
ordering them to pay him an annual tribute. The in¬ 
habitants of Colchis, with fome others, were enjoined 
only to make annual prefents, and the Arabians to 
furnilh every year fuch a quantity of frankincenfe as 
equalled the weight of 1000 talents. Thus Darius 
received the yearly tribute of 14,560 Eubceic talents, 
upwards of 260,000 pounds fterling. 

Under Darius, the building of the temple of Jeru- 
falem, which had been obftru&ed by Cambyfes and 
Smerdis, went on fuccefsfully, and the Jewifh ftate 
was entirely reftored. The mofl remarkable of Darius’s 
other tranfadlions were his expeditions againft Baby¬ 
lon ; againft Scythia, India, and Greece. The expe¬ 
dition againft Babylon took place in the year 517 B. C. RevoJt nf 
when the people unable to bear the oppreflion of the the Bahy. 
Perfians, and likewife difeontented beeaufe the feat of lonians. 
government was removed from their city to Sufa in 
Perfia, took the opportunity of the troubles which 
happened in the reigns of Cambyfes and Smerdis, to 
ftore their city with all kinds of provifions fufficient to 
ferve them for many years; after which they broke 
out into an open rebellion, and this quickly brought 
upon them Darius with all his forces. The Babylonians 
perceiving themfelves ftiut up by fo numerous an army, 
turned all their thoughts towards the fupporting of a 
long fiege, which they imagined would tire/Oat the 
.king’s troops. To prevent the confumption of their 
provifions, they took the moll barbarous and cruel re¬ 
solution that ever was put in execution by any nation. 

'l hey agreed among themfelves to get rid of all unne- 
X ceffary 
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Perfia. ceflary mouths; and therefore gathering together all wanting in their duty. Miltiades, prince of the Cher* PcrSa. 

“ the old men, women, and children, they ftrangled fonefus of Thrace, was for embracing fo favourable an ' A 

them without diftinriion ; every one being allowed opportunity of cutting of Darius’s retreat, and fha* 

only to keep the wife he liked belt, and a maid fervant king off the Perfian yoke at once; all the other com- 

to do the work of the houfe. The fiege continued for manders agreed with him, except Hyftiaeus prince cf 

a year and eight months ; nor was there any likelihood Miletus; who reprefented to the Ionian chiefs, that 
of its being ended, when Zopy'rus, one of Darius’s chief their power was connefled with that of Darius, fince 
commanders, put him in poffeflion of it by die follow- it was under his protection that each of them was lord 
jng ftratagem. He cut off his ncfe and ears, and in his own city ; and that die cities of Ionia would not 
having mangled his body with (tripes in a moft cruel fail to depofe them and-recover their liberty, if the 
manner, he fled to the Babylonians thus disfigured, Perfian power fhould fink or decline. This fpeech made 
pretending that he had been fo treated by Darius for a deep impreflion on the reft, and it was at laft detcr- 
advifing him to raife the fiege. Being intruded with mined that they fliould wait for Darius ; and in order 
the command of fome forces, he cut off feveral parties to deceive the Scythians, they began to break down 
of the Perfian army, whom Darius thus facrificed in the bridge, but advifedthem to returnback and defeat 
order to raife the chara&er of Zopyrus the higher Darius. They did fo, but miffed him ; and he having 
among the Babylonians. In this manner he fo much thus fafely efcaped fo great a danger, immediately re- 
eltabliihed his credit, that at laft he was made com- paffed the Bofphorus, and took up his winter-quarters 
■plunder in chief of all the Babylonifh forces, and the at Sardis, leaving Megabyzus, one of his chief generals, 
guard of the city committed entirely to his care ; and to complete the conqueft of Thrace. 23 

no fooner was this done than he delivered it up to The king having fufficiently refrefhed his troops, con '. 
Darius, who, to prevent their rebelling a fecond time who had fuffered extremely in the Scythian expedition, S uer8 . llldia » 
beat down the walls of that metropolis to the height began to think of extending his dominions eaffward; 
of 50 cubits. Three thoufand of the moil adtive and, in order to facilitate his dcfign, refolved in the 

in the rebellion were impaled ; the reft pardoned, firft place to difcover thefe countries. With this 

As they had deftroyed moft of their women, the view, he caufed a fleet to be built and equipped at Caf- 
neighbouring nations were commanded to furnilh them patyras, a city on the river Tndus. The command of 
with wives, and 50,000 women were fent to that city, of this fleet he gave to one Scylax, a Grecian of Cary- 
by which means it was prevented from being depopu- andia a city of Caria, who was well verfed in maritime 
lated. Zopyrus was rewarded with the higheft ho- affairs. Him he ordered to fail down the current, and 
nours, and had the whole revenues of Babylon beftow- make the beft difcoveries he could of the country ly- 
22 ed on him for life. ing on either fide of the river, till he arrived at the 

His unfucr After the redudtion of Babylon Darius undertook fouthern ocean ; from whence he was to fteer his 

ceftful ex- a S C ytb; an expedition, directed again ft thofe nations courfe weftward, and that way return to Perfia. Scv- 

aeainft'the which lie between the Danube and the Tanais. His lax, having exaiftly obferved his inftru&ions, and fail- 
Scythians pretext for this war was, to revenge the calamities ed down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea by the 
which thefe nations had brought upon Ada about 120 ftraits of Babelmandel, and on the 30th month from 
years before, when they invaded and fubdued Media; his firft fetting out, landed at the lame place from 
keeping it in fubjeriion for the fpace of 28 years, as whence Nechu king of Egypt formerly fent out the 
we have related under the article. In this expedition Phoenicians who circumnavigated Africa. From hence 
he was attended with an army of 700,000 men. With Scylax returned to Sufa, where he gave a full account 
thefe he marched to the Thra ian Bofphorus: which of his difcoveries ; upon which Darius, marching into 
having paffed on a bridge of boats, he reduced all India at the head of a powerful army, reduced that 
Thrace. From Thrace he advanced to the Danube, large country, and made it a province of the Perfian 
where he had appointed his fleet to meet him. This empire drawing from thence an annual tribute of 360 
river he paffed on another bridge of boats, and entered talents of gold. a4 

Scythia. His enemies, however, were too wife to op- Soon after the expedition of Darius againft India, Revolt of 
pofe fuch a formidable power in the open field; and happened the revolt of the Ionians, which gave occa- theIonian! > 
theiefore retired before him, wafting the country as fion to his expedition into Greece ; an account of which &c ’ 
they went along, till at laft the king, fenfible of the is given under the articles Attica, Greece, Spar- 
ijanger he was in, refolved to give over the enterprife ta, &c. The ill fuccefs which attended him here, 
and return home. In order to do fo with fafety, he however, was fo far from making him drop the enter- 
lighted a great number of fires in the night-time, and prife, that it only made him the more intent on re¬ 
decamped ; leaving behind him the old men and the ducing the Grecians ; and he refolved to head his army 
fick, who fell into the hands of their enemies. The in perfon, having attributed his former bad fuccefs to 
Scythians perceiving that Darius was gone, detached the inexperience of his generals. But while he was 
a confiderable body to the bridge over the Danube ; employed in making the neceffary preparations for 
and as they were well acquainted with the roads, they this purpofe, he received intelligence that the Egyp- 
got thither before the Perfiaus. The Scythians had tians had revolted, fo that he was obliged to make 
fent expreffes befc re-hand to perfuade the Ionians, preparations for reducing them alfo; and before this Expedi- 
whom Darius had left to guard the bridge, to break could be done, the king died, after having reigned 36 tions of 
it down and retire to their own country ; and this they ye,.rs, leaving the throne to his fon Xerxes. Xerxes a- 

preffed the more earneflly, that as the timep’efcribed This prince afeended the throne of Perfia in the S ainft E T 
by Darius was now expired, they were at liberty to year 485 B. C.; and his firft enterprife was to reduce f 7 pt anA 
return home, without breaking their word or being the Egyptians; which he effectually did, bringing '' rCat ' 

them 
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ycrfia them into a vorfc ftate of flavery than they ever had 
**■—v experienced before. After this he refolved on an ex¬ 

pedition into Gieece ; the unfortunate event of which 
is related under the article Attica. By his misfor¬ 
tunes in the Grecian expedition, he became at laft: 
fo difpirited, that he thenceforth abandoned all 
thoughts of war and conquefts : but growing tyranni¬ 
cal, and oppreffinghis fubjeds, he was murdered in 
his bed, in the year 464 B C. and 21ft of his reign 
Xerxes fuc- and was fucceeded by his third fon Artaxerxes, Suc¬ 
ceeded by named Longivianus on account of the great length of 
Artaxerxes h ; s arms . 

ongima- This prince is named Abafuerus, in Scripture, and is 
the fame who married Either and during the whole 
of his reign fhowed the greateft kindnefs to the Jewith 
nation. In the beginning of his reign he was oppofed 
by Hyftafpes the fecond ion of Xerxes, whom, how¬ 
ever, he overcame, though not without conildtrable 
difficulty. After this he applied himfelf to the fettle- 
ment of the affairs of government, and reforming ma¬ 
ny abufes which had crept in ; and then, being fully 
eftablilhed on the throne, he appointed feafls and re¬ 
joicings to be made for 180 days in the cityofSufa: 
at one of which he refolved to divorce his queen for 
difobedience ; and afterwards married Either, as we 
find it recorded in the facred writings. 

In the fifth year of the reign of Artaxerxes the 
Egyptians revolted anew, and, being affilted by the 
Athenians, held out for fix years ; but were again ob¬ 
liged to fubmit, and continued in fubjedion during 
the whole of his reign. Noth : ng elfe remarkable 
happened during the life of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
17 who died in the 41ft year of his reign ; and was fuc- 
Xerxes II. ceeded by Xerxes II. the only fon he had by liis queen, 
though by his concubines he had 17. Xerxes having 
drunk immoderately at an entertainment immediately 
after his acceflion, retired to a chamber in order to re- 
frefh himfelf with fleep ; but here he was murdered by 
Sogdianus, the f n of Artaxerxes by one of his concu- 
28 bines, after he had reigned 45 days. 

Sogdianus. Sogdianus was fcarce feated on the throne when 
he put to death Bagoi azus, the mod faithful of all 
his father’s eunuchs ; by which, and the murder of 
his fovereign, he became generally od ; ous. Upon 
this, fen fib’e of the dangerous fituation in which he 
was, he fent for one of his brothers named Ochus, 
2 <j whom he fufpeded, with a defign to murder him the 
Ochus. moment he arrived. Ochus, however, underftanding 
his defign, put off, by feveral pretences, his coming, 
till he had drawn together a powerful army, with 
which he advanced to the confines of Perfia Here 
he openly declared, that his defign was to revenge his 
brother’s death ; which brought over to him many of 
the nobility and governors of provinces, by whom he 
was immediately proclaimed king. Sogdianus, feeing 
himfelf thus deferted, contrary to the advice of all his 
friends came to an accomodation with Ochus; who 
no fooner had him in his power than he caufedhim to 
be fuffocated among afhes; a punilhment invented on 
purpofe for him. 

Ochus being firmly fettle d on the throne by the 
death of Sogdianus, changed his name to Darius ; and 
is by hiftorians commonly called Darius Nothus, or, 
The BaJJard. But Arfites, another of the brothers 
teeing in what manner Sogdianus had got the better 
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c,f Xerxes, and been afterwards driven out by Ochus Wnn, 
began to entertain thoughts of treating him in the “ v 
fame manner. He was not however, io fucccfsful; 
for, being defeated in an engagement, he furrendered 
himfelf in hopes of mercy, but was immediately put 
to death by fuffocaticn in afhes. Feveral other per- 
fons were executed ; but thefe leveritks did r.ot pro¬ 
cure him the repofe which he expeded ; for his whole 
reign was difturbed with violent commotions in various 
parts of the empire. One of the moll dangerous was 
raifed by Pifuthna, governor of Lydia; but he being 
deferted by his Greek mercenaries, was at laft over¬ 
come, and put to death: however, his fon Amorgas 
continued to infeft the maritime provinces of Alia 
Minor for two years ; till he alfo was taken prifoner 
by Tilfaphernes, the new governor of Lydia, who put 
him to death. Other infurredions quickly followed 
this ; but the greateft misfortune which befel Darius 
during the whole courfe of his reign was the revolt of 
the Egyptians, who could not be reduced. Before 
his death he invefted Cyrus his youngeft fon with the 
fopreme government of all the provinces of Afia Minor. 

This was done through the perfuafions of his mother 
Paryfatis, who had an abfolute fway over her hulhand ; 
and flie procured this command for him, that he might 
thereby be enabled to contend for the kingdom after 
his father’s death. She even infilled that the king fhould 
declare him heir to the crown before he died ; but this 30 
he could not by any means be induced to do. Pie Artaxerxes 
died in the year 405 B. C. and was fucceeded by his MiKmon. 
fon Artaxerxes, by the Greeks furnamed Mtiemon on 
account of his extraordinary memory. 31 

The mod remarkable tranfadion which happened Revolt of 
during the reign of this prince was the revolt of his Cyrus the 
brother Cyrus. This young prince had been raifed Youn g er< 
to fo great power through the intereft of his mother, 
on purpofe that he might revolt, as we have already 
feen. He began with gaining over the cities under 
the government of Tilfaphernes ; which quickly pro¬ 
duced a war with that governor. Cyrus then began 
to aflemble troops, which he pretended were defigned 
only again!! Tilfaphernes. As he had given great af- 
fiftance to the Lacedemonians in their wars againft 
the Athenians, he now in return demanded affiftance 
from them ; which requeft they very readily complied 
with, ordering their fleet immediately to join him, 
and to obey in every thing the commands of Tames 
his admiral. At laft Cyrus, having colleded an ar¬ 
my of 13,000 Greek mercenaries and 100,000 regu¬ 
lar troops of other nations, fet out from Sardis, di- 
reding his march towards Upper Afia ; the army be¬ 
ing entirely ignorant of the expedition cn which they 
were going. When they arrived at Tarfus, the Greeks, 
fufpeding that they were marching againft the king, 
refufed to proceed any further; but Cyrus having 
gained them over with prefents and promifes, they 
fooft went on with fatisfadion. Having arrived at Battf/of 
Cunaxa In the province of Babylon, Cyrus found his Cunaxa. 
brother with 900,000 men ready to engage him, 
Whereupon leaping out of his chariot he tommand- 
ed his troops to Hand to their arms and Fall into the ; r 
ranks ; which was done with great expedition, r.o 
time being allowed the foldiers to refrefh themfelves. 

Clearchus, the commander of the Peleponefian troops, 
advifed Cyrus not to charge in perfon, but to remain in 
X2 the 
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Pcrfia. the rear of the Greek battalions; but this advice he 
” rejected with indignation, faying, that he ihould thus 
l ender himfelf unworthy of the crown for which he 
was fighting. As the king’s army drew near, the 
Greeks fell upon them with fuch fury, that they rout¬ 
ed the wing oppofite to them almoit at the firft onfet; 
upon which Cyrus was with loud fhouts proclaimed 
king by thofe who flood next to him. But he in 
tlie mean time, perceiving that Artaxerxes was wheel¬ 
ing about to attack him in flank, advanced againil 
him widi 600 chofen horfe, killed Artagefes captain 
of the king’s guard with his own hand, and put the 
whole body to flight. In this encounter, difcovering 
his brother, he fpurred on his horfe, and coming up 
to him, engaged him with great fury ; which in iome 
degree turned the battle into a Angle combat. Cyrus 
killed his brother's horfe, and wounded him on the 
ground ; but he immediately mounted another horfe, 
when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a fecund 
•wound, and had already lifted up his hand to give him 
& third, when the guards, perceiving the danger in 
which their king was, difcharged their arrows at once 
againfl his antagonift, who at the fame time throwing 
himfelf headlong upon his brother, was pierced through 
by his javelin. He fell dead upon the fpot; and all 
the chief lords of his court, refolving not to furvive 
him, were flain in the fame place. 

In the mean time, the Geeeks having defeated the 
enemy’s left wing commanded by Tiffaphernes, and 
the king’s right wing having put to flight Cyrus’s left, 
both parties, being ignorant of what had patted elfe- 
where, imagined. that they had gained the victory. 
But Tiffaphernes acquainting the king, that his men 
had been put to flight by the Greeks, he immediately 
rallied his troops, in order to attack them. The 
Greeks, under the command of Clearchus, eafily re- 
pulfed them, and purfued them to the foot of the 
neighbouring hills. As night was drawing near, they 
halted at the foot of the hill, much furprifed that nei¬ 
ther Cyrus himfelf, nor any mfeflenger from him, had 
appeared ; for as yet they knew nothing of his death, 
and the defeat of the reft of the army. They deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to return to their camp, which they 
did accordingly ; but found there that the greateft 
part of their baggage had been plundered, and ail their 
provifions taken, which obliged them to pafs the night 
in the camp without any fort of refrefhment. The 
next morning, as they were ftill expending to hear from 
Cyrus, they received the news of his deaih, and the 
defeat of that part of the army. Whereupon they fent 
deputies to Ariaeus, who was commander in chief of 
all the other forces cf Cyrus, offering him, as conque¬ 
rors, the crown of Perfia. Ariaeus rejected the offer, 
and acquainting them that he intended to fet out ear- 
35 ly in the morning on his return to Ionia, advifed them 
Retreat of to join him in the night. They followed his direc- 
fand tl °”" **° ns » anc b under the conduit of Clearchus, began their 
Greeks. march, arriving at his camp about midnight, whence 
they fet out on their return to Greece. They were 
at a vaft diftance from their own country, in the very 
heart of the Perfian empire, furrounded by a vidlorious 
and numerous army, and had no way to return again 
but by forcing their way through an immenfe' track 
of the enemy’s country. But their valour and refo- 
lution mattered all thefe difficulties; and in fpite of a 


powerful army, which purfued and haraffed them all Per fiat ’ 

the way, they made good their retreat for 2325 miles '- - -’ 

through the provinces belonging to the enemy, and 
got fate to the Greek cities on the Euxine fea. This 
retreat (thelongeft that was ever made through an 
enemy’s country) was conduced at firft by Clearchus; 
but he being cut off through the treachery of Tiffa¬ 
phernes, Xenophon was chofen in his room, who at 
laft brought his men fafe into Greece ; but for a full 
account of that famous retreat, fee the article Xeno- 

PHON> 34 

The war with Cyrus was fcarce ended, when ano- War with 

ther broke out with the Lacedemonians, on the follow- tlw: Lace- < 
ing account. Tiffaphernes being appointed to fucceed ‘Lmonians, 
Cyrus in ail his power, to which was added all which 
he himfelf poffefled formerly, began to opprels the 
Greek cities in Alia in a moti cruel manner, On this 
they fent ambaffadors to Sparta defiring the affiftance 
of that powerlul republic. The Spartans having end¬ 
ed their long war with the Athenians, willingly laid 
hold of the prefent opportunity of breaking again with 
the Perflans, and therefore fent againil them an army- 
under the command of Thimbro, who, being flrength- 
ened by the forces which returned under Xenophon, 
took the field againil Tiffaphernes. But Thimbro be¬ 
ing foon recalled upon fome complaints, Dereyllidas, 
a brave officer and experienced engineer, was appoint¬ 
ed to fucceed him ; and he carried on the war to much 
more advantage than his predecefl'or. On his arrival 
in Alia, finding that Tiffaphernes was at variance with 
another governor named Pharnala%us t he concluded a 
truce with the former, and marching againfl Pharna- 
bazus, drove him quite out otkEolis, and took leveral 
cities in other parts. The latter, however, imme¬ 
diately repaired to the Perfian court, where he made 
loud complaints againfl Tiffapharenes, but gave the 
king a mott falutary advice, which was to equip a 
powerful fleet, and give the command of it to Conon 
the Athenian, the bell fea officer of his time, by which 
means he would obftruft the paflage of further recruits 
from Gteece ; and thus foon put an end to the power 
of the Lacedemonians in Afia, This advice being ap¬ 
proved cf, ihe king ordered 500 talents for the equip¬ 
ment of a fleet, with directions to give Conon the com¬ 
mand of it. 

In n.e mean time, Dercyllidas, with all his valour 
and licul, fullered himl'elf to be drawn into fuch a dif- 
advantageous fituati. n, that he mull inevitably have 
b.tn deitroy ed with his whole, army, had it not been 
through the cowardice of Tiffaphernes, who, having 
experienced the Grecian valour at the battle of Cu- 
naxa, could not by any means be induced to attack 
them. The Lacedemonians, however having heard 
that the Perfian monarch was fitting out a great fleet 
againil them, refolved to puffi on the war as vigorouf- 
ly as poffiole ; and for this purpofe, fent over Agefi- 
laus one of their kings, and a mod experienced com¬ 
mander, into Afia. This expedition was carried on. 
with fuch fecrecy, that Agelilaus arrived at Ephefus 
before the Perflans had the kail notice of his defigns. 

Here he took the field with 10,000 foot and 4000 
horfe, and falling upon the enemy while they were to¬ 
tally unprepared, carried every thing before him. Tif- 
faphernes deceived him into a truce till he had leilure 
to affemblc his forces, but gained little by his treach¬ 
ery; 
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Perfu. ery ; for Agefilaus deceived him in his turn, and while 

*"—v- Tiffaphernes marched his troops into Caria, the Greeks 

Invaded and plundered Phrygia. 

Early in the fpring, Agefilaus gave out that his de- 
fign was to invade Lydia ; but Tiffaphernes, who re¬ 
membered the laft year’s ftratagem, now taking it for 
granted that Agefilaus would really invade Caria, 
made his troops again march to the defence of that 
province. But Agefilaus now led his amy into Ly¬ 
dia as he had given out, and approached Sardis ; upon 
which Tiffaphernes recalled his forces trom their for¬ 
mer rout, with a defign to relieve the place. But Ca¬ 
rla being a very mountainous country, and unfit for 
horfe, he had maiched thither only with the foot, and 
left the horfe behind on the borders of that province. 
Whence, on their marching b«ick to the relief of Sar¬ 
dis, the horfe being fome days march before the foot, 
Agefilaus, took the advantage of lo favourable an op¬ 
portunity, and fell upon them before the foot could 
come to their affiftance. The Perfians were routed at 
tne very firft onfet; after which Agefilaus over-ran the 
whole country, enriching both himfelf and his army 
with the fpoils of the conquered Perfians. 

By this continued ill fortune Artaxerxes was fo 
much provoked againft Tiffaphernes, that he loon af¬ 
ter caufed him to be put to death. 

On the death of Tiffaphernes, Tithrauftes., who was 
appointed to fucceed him, fent large prefents to Age- 
lilaus, in hopes of perfuading him to abandon his con- 
quefts ; but finding that commander was not by any 
means to be induced to reli.qu.fli the war, he fent Ti- 
mocrates of Rhodes into Greece, with large fums of 
25 money to corrupt the leading men in the cities ; and re- 
Agefilaus kindle a war againft the Lacedemonians. This ltra- 
ebliged to tagem produced the intended effedt; for the cities of 
leave Alia. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and others, entering into a 
confederacy, obliged them to recall Agefilaus, to the 
g defence of his own country. 

Lacedemo- After the departure of Agefilaus, which happened 
iiians cte- in the year 354 B. C. the Lacedemonian power re¬ 
lated. ceived a fevere blow at Cnidos, where their fleet was 
entirely defeated by that of Artaxerxes under Conon, 
50 of their lhips being taken in the engagement; after 
which. Conon and Phamabazus being matters of the 
fea, failed rou; d the iflands and coaftsof Alia, taking 
the cities there which had been reduced by the Lace¬ 
demonians. Seftos and Abydos only held out, and re¬ 
filled the utmoll efforts of the enemy, though they had 
been befieged both by fea and land. 

Next year Conon having affembled a powerful fleet, 
again took Phamabazus on board, and reduced the 
ifiand of Melos, from whence he made a delcent’on 
the coafts ofLyconia, pillaging all the maritime pro¬ 
vinces, and loading his fleet with an immenfe booty. 
After this, Conon obtained leave of him to repair to 
Athens with 80 fhips and 50 talents, in order to re¬ 
build the walls of that city; having firfl; convinced 
Phamabazus, that nothing could more effedtually con¬ 
tribute to the weakening of the power of Sparta than 
putting Athens again in a condition to rival its 
power. He no fooncr arrived at Piraeus the port of 
Athens, but he began to work; which as he had a 
great number of hands, and was feconded by the zeal 
of all thxfe that were well inclined to the Athenians 
was foon completed, and the city not only reftored to 
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its former fplendor, but rendered more formidable than I'erlia. 

ever. The Lacedemonians were now reduced to the '- - 

neceffity of accepting fuch terms of peace as they Arc 3 Mi 
could procure. The terms were, that all the Greek e d t o’mike 
cities in Afia Ihould be fubjedt to the king of Perfia, peace with 
as alfo the iflands of Cyprus and ClazOmena ; that the the Per_ 
iflands of Sycros, Lemnos, and Imbros, fnould bere- fians ’ 
ftored to the Athenians, and all the cities of Greece, 
whether fmall or great, Ihould be declared free ; and 
by the lame treaty, Artaxerxes engaged to join thofe 
who accepted the terms he propoled, and to afliff them, 
to the utmoft of his power againft fuch as Ihould reiedt 
them. 3^ 

Artaxerxes, being now difengaged from the Gre- d ypr , us r '“ 
cian war, turned his arms againlt Evagoras king of ^ 
Cyprus. This man was dei'cended from the ancient 
kings of Saiamine, the capital city of the ifland of 
Cyprus. His anceftors had held that city for many 
ages in quality of lovereigns ; but were at laft driven 
out by the Perfians, who, making themfelves mailers 
ot the whole ifland, reduced it to a Perfian province, 

Evagoras, however, being a man of an enterpriling 
genius, foon became weary of living in fubjedtion to a 
ioreign p wer, drove out the Perlian governor, and 
recovered his paternal kingdom. Artaxerxes attempt¬ 
ed to drive him out of it; but being diverted by the 
Greek war, was obliged to put off the enterprize. 

However, Conon, by means of Ctefias, chief phyfician 
to Artaxerxes, got all differences accommodated, and 
Artaxerxes,promffed not to moleft him in the poffeffion 
of his fmall kingdom. But Evagoras foon becoming 
difeontented with fuch a narrow poffeffion, gradually 
reduced,under his fubjedtion almoft the whole of the 
ifland. Some, however, there were, who held out 
againft him, and thefe immediately applied to Ar¬ 
taxerxes for affiftance ; and he, as foon as the war witR 
Greece was at an end, bent all his force againft Eva¬ 
goras, intending to drive him quite out of the ifland. 

The Athenians, however, notwithftanding the favours 
lately conferred upon them by the king of Perfia, 
could not forbear alfifting their old ally in fuch a dread¬ 
ful emergency. Accordingly, they fent him ten men 
of war under the command ol Philocrates; but the 
Lacedemonian fleet, commanded by Taientias brother 
of Agefilaus, failing in with them near the ifle of 
Rhodes, furrounded them fo that not one fhip ceuld 
efcape. The Athenians, determined to affift Evago, 
ras at all events, fent Chabrias with another fleet and 
a confiderable body of land forces ; and with the af¬ 
fiftance of thefe he quickly reduced the whole ifland. 

But in a Ihort time, the Athenians being obliged, in 
conlequence of the treaty concluded with the Perfians, 
to recal Chabrias, Artaxerxes attacked the ifland with 
an army of 300,000 men, and a fleet of 300 lhips. E- 
vagoras applied to the Egyptians, Lybians, Arabians, 

Tyrians, and other nations, from whom he received 
fupplies both of men and money ; and fitted out a fleet, 
with which he ventured an engagement with that of 
Artaxerxes. But being defeated, and obliged to flint 
himfelf up in Saiamine, he was clofely befieged by 
fea and land. Here at laft he was obliged to capitu¬ 
late, and abandon to the Perfians the whole of the 
ifland except Saiamine, wh : ch he held as a king tribu¬ 
tary to Artaxerxes. 

The Cyprian war being ended, Artaxerxes turned; 

bis, 
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I’crfia. his arms again ft the Cadufians, uhofe country lay be- mercenaries only; but he refufecl this alfo, from a Perfia. 

' tween the Euxine and Cafpian feas. But thefe na- mean jealoufy of the honour which Iphicrates might ' -—— 

Un fuccefs- tions were too well accuftomed to war to be overcome acquire; and in the mean time the Egyptians recovered 

ful expc- by the Perfians ; and therefore the king was obliged to fufficient courage to put themfelves in fuch a pofture of 

tlitions abandon the projcft, after having loft a great number defence, that they could not be attacked with anypro- 

aganift the 0 f h; S troops and all the horfes which he took out with bability of fuccefs; and at the fame time the Nile over- 

and U / la " S him. his Egyptian expedition, which happened flowing as ufual, obliged them to return to Phoenice. 
tiai:s? 8yf> " immediately after the Cadufian war, he was attended The expedition was again undertaken 12 years after, 

with little better fuccefs; which, however, was owing but without fuccefs. . 40 

to the bad conduit of his general Pharnabazus. This The laft years of the reign of Artaxerxes were great- Ochus fuc- 
commander being entrufted with the management of ly difturbed by dilfenfions in his family ; which at laft ceeds Ar- 
the Egyptian war, fent an ambalfador to Athens, com- broke his heart, and he died in the 94th year of his taxcrxe*, 
plaining that Chabrias had engaged in the fervice of age, and 46th of his reign. He was fucceeded by one 
an enemy of the king of Perfia, with whom the ftate of his fons named Ochus, who behaved with fuch cruel- 
of Athens was in alliance, and threatening the repub- ty, that almoft one half of his dominions revolted as 


lie with his mailer’s refentment if proper fatisfadlion 
was not given : at the fame time he demanded Iphi- 
■crates, another Athenian, and the beft general of his 
time, to command the Greek mercenaries in the Per- 
fLanr-fervice. This the Athenians complied with ; and 
Iphicrates having muttered his troops, fo exercifed 
them in all the arts of war, that they became after¬ 
wards very famous among the Greeks under the name 
of Iphicratefianfoldiers. Indeed he had fufficient time 
to inftruft them ; for the Perfians were fo flow in their 
preparations, that two whole years elapfed before they 
were ready to take the field. At the lame time Ar¬ 
taxerxes, that he might draw the more mercenaries 
out of Greece, fent ambaffadors to the different ftates 
in it, declaring it to be his will and pleafure that they 
Ihould live at peace with each other, on the terms of 
the treaty lately concluded : which declaration was re¬ 
ceived with pleafure by all the ftates except Thebes, 
who afpired at the fovereignty of Greece; and accord¬ 
ingly retufed to conform to it. All things, however, 
at laft being ready for the expedition, the troops were 
muftered at the city then called Aes, and lince Pto- 
lemais; where they were found to confift of 200,000 
Perfians under the command of Pharnabazus, and 
20,000 Greeks led by Iphicrates. The fleet confifted 
of 300 galleys, befides a vaft number of other veffels 
which followed with provifions. The fleet and army 
began to move at the fame time ; and that they might 
ait in concert they feparated as little as poffible. It 
was propoled, that the war fhould begin with the flege 
of Pelufium ; but Nedtanebus, the revolted king of 
Egypt, had provided fo well for the defence of the 
place, that it was thought expedient to drop the en- 
terpiize, and make a defeent at one of the mouths 
of the Nile. In this they fucceeded ; for the Egyptians 
not expedting them at that place, had not taken fuch 
c^re to fortify it as at Pelufium. The fortrefs of 
confequence was eafily taken, and all the Egyptians 
in it fait to the fword. After this, Iphicrates was for 
embarking -the troops without lofs of time, and at¬ 
tacking Memphis theoapital of Egypt. Had this opi¬ 
nion been followed before the Egyptians recovered 
from the confternation into which they were thrown, 
it is highly probable that the whole country might 
have been'reduced at once; but Pharnabazus would 
undertake nothing before the reft of the forces were 
come up. Iphicrates then, in the utmoft vexation at 
Iofing fo favourable an opportunity, preffed Pharnaba- 
zps to allow him to attack the place with the Greek 


foon as he came to the throne. But by reafon of the 
dilfenfions of the rebels among themfelves, all of them 
were reduced, one after another ; and among the reft, 
the Sidonians, finding themfelves betrayed, burnt them¬ 
felves to the number of 40,000, together with their 
wives and children. 4I 

Ochus, having quelled all the infurgents, imme- Reduces 
diately fet himfelf about reducing Egypt, and for this Egypt- 
purpofe procured a reinforcement of other 10,000 
mercenaries from Greece. On his march, he loft a 
great number of his men drowned in the lake Serbonis, 
which lies between Phcenice and Egypt, extending 
about 30 miles in length. When the fouth wind 
blows, the whole furface of the lake is covered with 
fand, in fuch a manner that no one can diftinguilh it 
from the firm land. Several parties of Ochus’s army 
were loft; in it for want of proper guides ; and it is faid 
that whole armies have fometimes perifhed in the fame 
place. When he arrived in Egypt, he detached three 
bodies to invade the country in different parts: each 
being commanded by a Perfian and a Greek general. 

The firft was led by Lachares the Theban, and Ro- 
faces governor of Lydia and Ionia: the fecond by 
Nicoftratus the Theban and Ariftazanes; the third 
by Mentor the Rhodian and Bagoasan eunuch. The 
main body of the army he kept with himfelf, and en¬ 
camped near Pelufium, with a defign to watch the 
events of the war there. The event wasfuccefsful, as 
we have related under the article Egypt ; and Ochus 
having reduced the whole country, difmantled their 
ftrong holds, plundered the temples, and returned to 
Babylon loaded with booty. 

The king, having ended this war with fuch fuccefs, 
conferred very high rewards on his mercenaries and 
others who had diftmguilhed themfelves. To Mentor 
the Rhodian he gave 100 talents, and other prefents 
to a great value ; appointing him alfo governor of all 
the coafts of Afia, and committing to his care the 
whole management of the war which he was ftill carry¬ 
ing on againft fome provinces that had revolted in the 
beginning of his reign ; and all thefe either by flrata- 
gems, or by force, he at laft reduced; reftoring the 
king’s, authority in all thefe places.—Ochus then, find¬ 
ing himfelf free from all troubles, gave his attention , to 
nothing but his pleafures, leaving the adminiftration 
of affairs entirely to Bagoas the eunuch, and to Men¬ 
tor. Thefe two agreed to fliare the power between 
them ; in confequence of which the former had the pro¬ 
vinces of Upper Afia, and the latter all the reft. Ba¬ 
goas, 
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goas being by birth an Egyptian, had a great zeal 
ft>r the religion of his country, and endeavoured, on 
the conqueft of Egypt, to influence the king in fa¬ 
vour of the Egyptian ceremonies ; but in fpite < f all 
his endeavours, Ochus not only refufed to comply, but 
killed the facred bull, the emblem of the Egyptian god 
Apis, plundered the temples, and carried away their 
facred records. This Bagoas fuppofed to be the high- 
eft guilt which a human creature could commit ; and 
therefore poifoned his mafter and bencfk&or in the 
21ft year of his reign. Nor did his revenge ftop here ; 
for he kept the king’s body, caufing another to be bu¬ 
ried in its ftead ; and becaufe the king had caufed his 
attendants eat the flelh of A fils, Bagoas cut his body 
in pieces, and gave it fo mangled to be devoured by 
cats, making handles forfwords of his bones. He then 
placed Arles the youngeft of the deceafed king’s fons 
on the throne, that he might the more eafily preferve 
the whole power to himfelf, 

Arfes did not long enjoy even the lhadow of power 
which Bagoas allowed him, being murdered in the 
fecond year of his reign by that treacherous eunuch, 
who now conferred the crown on Darius Codomanus, 
a diftant relation of the royal fami’y. Neither did he 
incline to let him enjoy the crown much longer than 
his predecelfor ; for finding that he would not fulfer 
himfelf to be guided by him in all things, the trea¬ 
cherous Bagoas brought him a poifonous potion; but 
Darius got rid of him by his own artifice, caulinghim 
to drink the poifon which he brought. This eftablifli- 
ed Darius in the throne as far as fecurity from internal 
enemies could do fo ; but in a very little time his do¬ 
minions were invaded, and, we may fay, the fame 
moment conquered, by Alexander the Great. The 
particulars of that heroe’s conqueft are related under 
the article Macedon ; we fhall therefore here only 
take notice of the fate of Darius himfelf, with which 
the Perfian empire concluded for many age=. After 
the battle of Arbela, which was decifive in favour of 
Alexander, the latter took and plundered Perfepolis, 
from whence he marched into Media, in order to pur- 
fue Darius, who had fled to Ecbatan the capital of 
that province. This unhappy prince had ftill an ar¬ 
my of 30,000foot, among whom were 4000 Greeks, 
who continued faithful to the laft. Befides thefe, he 
had 4000 {lingers and 3000 horfe, mnft of them Bac- 
trians, and commanded by Beffus governor .of Baffria. 
When Darius heard that Alexander was marched to 
Ecbatan, he retired into Ba&ria, with a defign to 
raife another army ; but foon after, changing his 
mind, he determined to venture a battle with the forces 
he ftill had left. On this Beffus governor of Bac- 
tria, and Nabarzanes a Perfian lord of great diftinc- 
tion, formed a confpiracy againft him, propofing to 
feize his perfon, and if Alexander purfued them, to 
gain his friendthip and protection by betraying their 
mafter into hts hands ; but if they efcaped, their de¬ 
fign was to murder him, and ufurp the crown. The 
troops were eafily gained over, by reprefenting to 
them the defperate fituation of Darius’s affairs; but 
Darius himfelf, though informed of their proceedings, 
and folicited to truft his perfon among the Greeks, 
refufed to give credit to the report", or follow fuch a 
falutary couniel. The confequence of this was, that 
he was in a few days feized by the traitors j who, out 


of refpeeft to the royal dignity, bound him with gold¬ 
en chains, and fliutting him up in a covered cart, fled 
with him towards Baftria. The cart was covered 
with fleins, and ftrangers appointed to drive it with¬ 
out knowing who the prifoner was. Beffus was pro¬ 
claimed commander in chief in the room of Darius by 
the Bachian horfe ; but Artabazus and his fons with 
the forces they commanded, and the Greeks under 
the command of one Patron , retired from the body of 
the army under Beffus and matched over the moun¬ 
tains towards P.trthune. In the mean time Alexander 
arriving at Ecbatan, was informed that Darius had left 
the place five days before. Pie then difpatched orders 
to Clitus, who had fallen fick at Su<a, to repair, as 
foon as he recovered, to Ecbatan, and from thence to 
follow him into Parthia with the cavalry and 6000 
Macedonians, who were left in Ecbatan. Alexander 
himfelf with the reft of’the army purfued Darius; and 
the 11th day arrived at Rbages, having marched in 
thatfpace of time 3300 furlongs. Moll of thofe who 
accompanied him died through the fatigue of fo long 
a march ; infomuch that, on his arrival at Rhages, 
he could fcarce mufter 60 horfemen. Finding that he 
could not come up with Darius, who had already 
pafled the Cafpain ftraits, he ftaid five days at Rhages, 
in order to refrefh his army and fettle the affairs of 
Media. From thence he marched into Parthia, and 
encamped at a fmall diftance from the Cafpian ftraits, 
which he palled the next day without opposition. He 
had fcarce entered Parthia, when he was informed 
that Beffus and Nabarzanes had confpired againft Da¬ 
rius, and defigned to feize him. Hereupon leaving 
the main body of the army behin<jl with Craterus, he 
advanced with a fmall troop of horfe lightly armed; 
and having marched day and night without ever halt¬ 
ing, except for a few hours, he came on the third day 
to a village where Beffus with his Badlrians had en¬ 
camped the day before. Here he underftood that Da¬ 
rius had been feized by the traitors ; that Beffus had 
caufed him to be fiiut up in a clofe cart, which he had 
fent before that he might be the more lure of his per¬ 
fon ; and that the whole army except Artabazus and 
the Greeks, who had taken another rout, obeyed Beffus* 
Alexander therefore taking with him a fmall body of 
light armed’horfe, for the others could not poffibly 
proceed further, at laft came in fight of the barbari¬ 
ans, who were marching in great confufion. His un¬ 
expected appearance (truck them though farfupericr- 
in number, with fuch terror, that they immediately be¬ 
took themfelves to flightand becaufe Darius refufed 
to follow them, Beffus and thofe who were about him 
difeharged their darts atlhe unfortunate prince, leaving 
him wallowing in his blood. After this they all fled 
different ways and were purfued with great flaugh'er 
by the Macedonians. In the mean time the horfes 
that drew the cart in which Darius was, flopped of 
their own accord, for the drivers, had been killed by 
Beffus, near a village about four furlongs from the 
highway. Thither Polyftratus a Macedonian, being 
preff d with thirft in the purfuit of the enemy, was 
directed by the inhabitants to a fountain to refrefh 
himfelf, not far from the place where they flopped. 
As he was filling his helmet with water, he heard 
the groans of a dying man ; and looking round him, 
difeovered a cart with a team of horfes, unable to 
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Perfia. move by reafon of the many wounds they had re- 
ceived. When he drew near, he perceived Darius 
lying in the cart and very near his end, having i'everal 
darts (ticking in his body. However, he had ftrength 
enough left to call lor fome water, which Poly¬ 
ftratus readily brought him. Darius, after drinking, 
turned to the Macedonian, and with a faint voice told 
him, that, in the deplorable ftate to which he was 
reduced, it was no fmall comfort to him that his laft 


Perfia'. 


thlcus and P.rficus ; though, it would feem, with no 
great reafon, as the Perfian monarch loft none of liis v * 
dominions, and his fucceffors were equally ready with 
himfelf to invade the Roman territories. 5 o 

Artaxares dying after a reign of 12 or 15 years, Succeeded 
fucceeded by his fon Sapor; a prince of great by Sapor, 


was 


who take* 


abilities both of body and mind, but fierce, haughty,' Jan 
untra&able, and cruel. He was no fooner feated on t he Roman 
the throne than he began a new war with the Romans, emperor 
words would not be loft ; he then charged him to re- In the beginning he was unfuccefsful; being obliged, prifoaer j 
turn his hearty thanks to Alexander for the kindnefs by the young emperor Gordian, to withdraw from tile 

Roman dominions, and was even invaded in his turn; 
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he had (hown to his wife and family, and to acquaint 
him, that, with his laft breath, he befought the gods 
to profper-him in all his undertakings, and make him 
foie monarch of the univerfe. He added that it did 
not fo much concern him as Alexander to purfue and 
bring to condign punilhment thefe traitors who had 
treated their lawful fovereign with fuch cruelty, that 
being the common caufe of all crowned heads. Then, 
taking Polyftratus by the hand, “ Give Alexander 
your hand, fays he, as I give you mine, and carry 
him, in my name, the only pledge I am able to give, 
in this condition, of my gratitude and affe&ion.’.’ 
Having uttered thefe words, he expired in the arms of 
Polyftratus. Alexander coming up a few minutes 
after, bewailed his death, and caufed his body to be in 
terred with the higneft honours. The traitor Beffus 
being at laft reduced to extreme difficulties, was de¬ 
livered up by his own men naked and bound into the 
hands of the Macedonians ; on which Alexander gave 
him up to Oxathres the brother of Darius, to fuffer what 
punilhment he Ihould think proper. Plutarch tells us, 
that he was executed in the following manner: Several 
trees being by main force bent down to the ground, 
and one of the traitor’s limbs tied to each of them, the 
trees, as they were fuffe.red to return to their natural 
pofition, flew back with fuch violence, that each car¬ 
ried with it the limb that was tied to it. 

Thus ended the empire of Perfia, 209 years after it 
had been founded by Cyrus. On the death of A- 
lexander the Perfian dominions became fubject to Se- 
leucus Nicator, and continued' fubjedt to him for 62 
years, when the Parthians revolted, and conquered the 
greateft part of them .' To the Parthians they conti¬ 
nued fubjedt for 475 years ; when the lovereignty was 
again reftored to the Perfians, as related under the 
article Parthia. 

The reftorer of the Perfian monarchy was Arta- 
xerxes, or Artaxares, who was not only a private per- 
fon, hut of fpurious birth. However, he poffeffed 
great abilities, by which means he executed his ambi¬ 
tious projedts. He was no fooner feated on the throne 
than he took the pompous title of king of kings, and 
formed a defign of reftoring the empire to its ancient 
glory. He therefore gave notice to the Roman gover¬ 
nors of the provinces bordering on his dominions, that 
he had a jo ft right, as the fucceifor of Cyrus, to all 
the Leflcr Afia; which he there commanded them 
immediately to quit, as well as the provinces on the 
fronyers ot the ancient Parthian kingdom, which were 
’already his. The confequence of this was a war with 
Alexander Severus the Roman emperor. Concerning 
the event of this war there are very different accounts. 
It isc<rta : n, however, that, on account of his exploits 
ttgainft Artaxeres, Alexander took the titles of Par- 
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but, in a ffiort time, Gordian being murdered by Philip, 
the new emperor made peace with him upon terms very 
advantageous to the Perfians. He was no fooner gone 
than Sapor renewed his incurfions, and made fuch alar¬ 
ming progrefs, that the emperor Valerian, at the age 
of 70, marched againft him inperfon with a numerous 
army. An engagement enfued, in which the Romans 
were defeated, and Valerian taken prifoner. Sapor 
purfued his advantages with fuch infolence of cruelty 
than the people of the provinces took arms, firft un¬ 
der Califtus a Roman general, and then under Odena- 
tus prince ot Palmyrene. Thus they not only protected 
themfelves from the infults of the Perfians, but even 
gained many great vidtories over them, and drove Sa¬ 
por with difgrace into his own dominions. In his march 
he is faid to have made ufe of the bodies of his unfor¬ 
tunate prifbners to fill up the hollow road, and to fa¬ 
cilitate the paifage of his carriages over fuch rivers as 
lay in his way. On his return to Perfia, he was foli- 
cited by the kings of the Cadufians, Armenians, Bac- 
trians, and other nations, to fet Valerian at liberty; ^x 
but to no purpofe. On the contrary he ufed him the And treat* 
worfe ; treated him daily with indignities, fet his foot him cru- 
upon his neck when he mounted his horfe, and, as is e " 7 * 
affirmed by fome, flayed him alive after fome years con¬ 
finement ; and caufed his fkin to be tanned, which he 
kept as a monument of his vidtory over the Romans. 

This extreme infolence and cruelty was followed by an 
uninterrupted courfe of misfortune. Odenatus defeat¬ 
ed him in every engagement, and even feemed ready to 
overthrow his empire ; and after him Aurelian took 
ample vengeance for the captivity of Valerian. Sapor 
died in the year of Chrift 273, after having reigned 31 
years ; and was fucceeded by his fon Hormifdas, and 
he by Varanes I. Concerning both thefe princes we 
know nothing more than that the tormer reigned a 
year and ten days, and the latter three years; after 
which he left the crown to ^Varanes II. who feems to 
have been fo much awed by the power of the Romans,, 
that he durft undertake nothing. The reft of the Per¬ 
fian hiftory, to the overthrow of the empire by the Sa¬ 
racens, affords nothing but an account of their conti¬ 
nued invafions of the Roman empire, which more Dro- 
perly belongs to the hiftory of Rome : and to which 
therefore we refer. The laft of the Perfian monarchs, xhe Ver- 
of the line of Artaxerxes, was Ifdigertes or Jezdegerd, fi all em _ 
as he is called pf the Arabian and Perfian hiftorians, pire over- 
who was cotemporary with Omar the fecond caliph thrown by 
after Mahomet. He was fcarce feated on the throne, the Sara " 
when he fouhd himfelf attacked by a powerful army of cen8 ‘ 
Saracens under the command of one Sad, who invaded 
the country through Chaldea. The Perfian general 
took all imaginable pains to harafs the Arabs on their 
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Perfia. march 1 ; and having an army fuperior to them in tium- 
v bers, employed th'-ni continually in (kirmiihes ; which 
were fometimes favourable tohim and l'ometimes other- 
wife. But Sad, perceiving that this lingering war 
would deftroy his army, determined to ha'den forward, 
and force the enemy to a general engagement. The 
Perfians declined tois for a long time; but at length, 
finding a o nvenient plain where all their forces might 
aff, they drew up in order of battle and ref lived to 
wait for the Ar lbs. Sad having difpofed his men in 
the bed order he could, attacked the Perfians with the 
utmoft fury. The battle laded three days and three 
nights-; the Pet dans retiring continually from one poll 
to air-ther, till at lad they were entirely defeated; and 
thus the capital city, and the greated part of the do¬ 
minions of Perfia, fell into the hands of the Arabs. The 
conquer' s feized the treafurcs of the king; which 
were lb vail, that, according to a Mahometan tradition, 
their prophet gave the Saracen army a miraculous view 
of thole treafures before the engagement, in order to 
encourage them to fight. 

Aft er the lofs of this battle, Jezdegerd retired into 
Choraflan, where he maintained himfelf as king, ha¬ 
ving under his fubjeffion two 'other provinces, named 
Kerman and Segejlan. But after he had reigned in this 
limited manner for 19 years, one of the governors of 
the few towns he had left, betrayed it, and called in 
the Turks. This place was called Merou, feated on 
the river Gihon or Odus. Jezdegerd immediately 
marched againft the rebels and their allies. The Per¬ 
fians were defeated ; and the unfortunate monarch, 
having with much difficulty reached the river, found 
there a little boat, and a filherman to whom it belong¬ 
ed. The king offered him a bracelet of precious Hones ; 
.butthe fellow, equally brutal and ftupid, told him that 
his fare was five farthings, and that he would neither 
take more nor lefs. While they difputed, a party of 
the rebel horfe came up, and knowing Jezdegerd, kill¬ 
ed him in the year 652. 

Jezdegerd left behind him a fon named Firour., and 
a daughter named Darci. The latter efp rnfed Bofte- 
nay, whom the rabbinical writers have dignified with 
the title of the hi ad of the captivity; and who, in faff, 
was the prince of the Jews fetded in Chaldea. As for 
Firouz, he ftill preferved a little principality; and when 
he died, left a daughter named Mah Afrid, who mar¬ 
ried Walid the fon of the caliph Abdalmulek, by whom 
flie had a fon named Tezid, who became caliph, and 
confequently fovereign of Perfia ; and fo far was this 
prince from thinking himfelf above claiming the title 
derived from his mother, thuth ? conftantly ftyled him- 
felf the fon of Khofrou king of Perfia, the defendant of the 
caliph Maroan, and among mhofe anceflors on the fide of 
the mother mere the Roman emperor and the khacan. 

State of Perfia continued to be fubjeff to the Arabs till the 
Perfia un- decline of the Saracen empire, when it was feized by 
derthe various ufurpers, till the time of Jenghiz Khan, who 

Mogul conquered it as well as almoft all the reft of Afia. 

princes. After his death, which happened in the year 1227, 
Perfia, together with the neighbouring countries, were 
governed by officers appointed by his fucceffors, who 
reigned at Kaerakorom, in the eaftern parts of Tartary, 
till the year 1253, when it became once more the feat 
of a mighty empire under Hulaku the Mogul, who in 
1256 abolifted the khalifat, by taking the city of 
Bagdad, as related under that article. After the death 
Vol. XIV. 


of Hulaku, his fon Ahaka fucceeded to his extenfrve Pct-fu. 

dominions; and his fhft care was to Unit up all the v -’ 

avenues of his empire againft the other princes of the 
race of Jenghiz ILhin, who reign’d in different parts 
of Tartary. His precautions, however, were ot little 
avail; for in the very beginning of his reign he was 
invaded by Barkan Khan, of the race of Jugatay the 
fon of Jenghi/. Khan, from Great Bukharia, with an 
army of 300,000 men. Abaka was but indifferently 
prepared to oppofe fuch a formidable power; but, 
happily for him, his antagonift died before the armies 
came to an engagement, upon which die invaders dif- 
perffd and returned to Tartary. In the year 1264, 

Armenia and Anatolia were ravaged by the Mamlucks 
from Egypt, but they were obliged to fly from Abaka; 
who thus feemed to be eftablilhed in the poffeffion of 
an empire almoft as extenfive as that of the ancient 
Perfian kings. His tranquillity, however, was offhort 
duration; for in 1268 his dominions were invaded by 
Borak Khan, a prince likewife of the race of Jagatay, 
with an army of 100,000 men. He quickly reduced 
the province of Choraflan, where he met with little 
oppofition, and in 1269 advanced as far as Aderbijan, 
where Abaka had the bulk of his forces. A bloody 
battle enfued; in which Abaka was victorious, and 
Borak obliged to fly i to Tartary, with the lofs of all 
his baggage and great part of his army. Abaka died 
in 1282, after a reign of 17 years, not without fufpi- 
cion of being poifoned; and was fucceeded by his bro¬ 
ther Ahmed Khan. He was the firft of the family of 
Jenghiz Khan who embraced Mahometanifm; but 
neither he nor his fucceffors appear to have been in the 
leaft verfed in the arts of government; for the Perfian 
hiftory, from this period, becomes only an account of 
infurreffions, murders, rebellions, and poifonings, till 
the year 1335, when it fplit all to pieces, and was 
pofiefled by a great number of petty princes; all of Under Ta- 
whojn were at perpetual war with each other till the mcrlane 
time of Timur Beg, or Tamerlane, who once more anci fe isfuc- 
reduced them all under onejurifdiffion. ceffors. 

After the death of Tamerlane, Perfia continued to 
be governed by his fon Shah Rukh, a wife and valiant 
prince: but immediately after his death fell into the 
fame confufion as before ; being held by a great num¬ 
ber of petty tyrants, till the beginning of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, when it was conquered by Shah Ifmael Safi, 
or Sefi; of whofe family we have the following ac- 'by'^fmael 
count. His father was Sheykh Hayder or Haydr, s^g 
the fon of Sultan Juneyd, the fon of Sheykh Ibrahim, 
the fon of Sheykh Ali, the fon of Sheykh Mala, the 
fon of Sheykh Sefi; who was the 13th in a direff line 
from Ali the fon-in-law of the prophet Mahomet. 

When Tamerlane returned from the defeat of Bajazet 
the Turkilh fultan, he carried with him a great num¬ 
ber of captives out of Karamania and Anatolia, all of 
whom he intended to put to death ojifome remarkable 
occafion; and with this refolution he entered Ardebil, 
or Ardevil, a city of Aderbijan, about 25 miles to the 
eaft of Taurus, where he continued for fi'me days. At 
this time lived in that city the Shtykh Safi or Sefi 
abovementioned, reputed by. the inhabitants to be a 
faint; and, as fuch, much reverenced by them. The 
fame of Safi’s fanffity fo much moved Tamerlane, that 
he paid him frequent vifits; and, when he was about 
to depart, promifed to grant whatever favour he Ihould 
afk. Sheykh Safi, who had been informed of Tamer- 
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1'trlla. lane’s defign to put the captives to death, requeued of 
“ w the conqueror that he would lpare the lives of thofe 
unfortunate men. Tamerlane, defirous of obliging 
him, not only granted this requetl, but delivered them 
up to him to be difpofed of as he thought fit; upbn 
which the Sheykh furnilhed them with clothes and 
other necefl'aries as well as he could, and fent them 
home to their refpedtive countries. This generous adtion 
proved very beneficial to the family; for the people 
were fo much affedted with fuch an extraordinary in- 
ftance of virtue, that they repaired in great numbers to 
Safi, bringing with them confiderable prefents; and 
this fo frequently, that few days palfed in which he was 
not vifited by many. Thus the defcendants of the 
Sheykh made a confpicuous figure till the year i486, 
when they were all deftroyed by the Turkmans except 
Ifmael, who fled to Ghilan, where he lived under the 
protection of the king of that country; after which he 
became confpicuous on the following occafion. 

There was at that time, among the Mahometans, a 
vaft number of people difperfed over Alia ; and among 
thefe a particular party who followed that of Haydr 
the father of Ifmael, which Sheykh Safi, one of his 
anceftors, had brought into great reputation. Ifmael, 
who had affumed the furname of Soft, or Sage, finding 
that Perfia was all in confufion, and hearing that there 
was a great number of the Hayderian fedt in Kara- 
mania, removed thither. There he colledted 7000 of 
his party, all devoted to the inteieft of his family; 
and while he was yet only 14 years of age, conquered 
Shirwan. After this he purfued his conqUefts; and 
as his antagonifts never united to oppofe him, had 
conquered the greateft part of Perfia, and reduced the 
city of Bagdad by the year 1510. However, his 
conquefts on the weft fide were foon flopped by the 
Turks; for, in 1511, he received a great a defeat from 
Selim I. who took Tauris ; and would probably have 
crufted the empire of Ifmael in its infancy, had he 
not thought the conqueft of Egypt more important 
than that of Perfia. After his defeat by Selim, 
Ifmael never undertook any thing of confequence. He 
died in 1523, leaving the crown to his elded Ton 
Thamafp I. 

"The new ftali was a man of very limited abilities, 
and was therefore invaded by the Turks almoft inflant- 
ly on his acceflion to the throne. However, they were 
obliged to retreat by an inundation, which overflowed 
their camp, and which frightened them with its red 
colour, probably arifihg from the nature of the foil 
over which it paffed. Thamafp, however, reduced 
Georgia to a province of the Perfian empire; that 
country being in his time divided among a number of 
petty princes, who by reafon of their divifions, were 
, able to make little oppofition. 

Reign of The reigns of the fucceeding princes afford nothing 
Shah Ab- remarkable till the time of Shah Abbas I. furnamed 
has the the Great. He afeended the throne in the year 1584; 

Cjcat, and his firft care was to recover from the Turks and 

Tartars the large provinces they had feized which for¬ 
merly belonged to the Perfian empire. He began with 
declaring war again ft tire latter, who had feized the 
finefrpart of Choraffan. Accordingly, having raifed 
a powerful army, he entered that province, where he 
was met by Abdallah Khan the chief of the Ufbeck 
Taitars. The turn armies lay m fight of each other 


for fix months; but at length Abbas attacked and Perfia. 
defeated his enemies, forcing them, for that time, to ' / ~“ 
abandon Choraffan. Here he continued for three years; 
and on his leaving that place, fixed the feat of govern¬ 
ment at Ifpahan, where it has continued ever fince. 

His next expedition was againft the Turks. Undcr- 
ftanding that the garrifon of Tauris was in no expec¬ 
tation of an enemy, he formed a defign of furprifing 
the place ; and having privately affembled a few for¬ 
ces, he marched with fuch celerity, that he reached a 
pafs called Shibl't, very near Tauris, in fix days, though 
it is ufually 18 or 20 days journey for the caravans. 

Here the Turks had polled a few ioldiers, rather for 
the purpofe of colledting the culloms on fuch commo¬ 
dities as were brought that way, than of defending the 
pafs againft an enemy. Before they came in fight of 
this pafs, Abbas and fome of his officers left the reft 
of the army, and rode brilkly up to the turnpike. 

Here the fecretary of the cuftomhoufe, taking them 
for merchants, demanded the ui'ual duties. Abbas re¬ 
plied, that the perfon who had the purfe was behind, 
but at the fame time ordered fome money to be given 
him. But while the fecretary Was counting it, he was 
fuddenly ftabbed by the Shah’s order; and the officers 
who were with him fuddenly falling upon the few fol- 
diers who were there, obliged them to fubmit; after 
which he entered the pafs with his army. The go¬ 
vernor of Tauris marched out with all the troops he 
could colle< 5 t on fo fhort a warning; but being inferior 
to the Perfians, he was utterly defeated, and himfelf 
taken prifoner; arter which the city was obliged to 
fubmit, as alfo a number of places in the neighbour¬ 
hood. One city only, called Orumi, being very 
ftrongly limited, refilled all the efforts of Abbas; but 
was at laft taken by the affiftance of the Curds, whom 
lie gained over by promifing to fhare the plunder of 
the place with them. But inllead of this, he formed 
a defign to cut them all off at once; fearing that they 
might at another time do the Turks a fervice of the 
fame nature that they had done to him juft now. For 
this reafon he invited their chiefs to dine with him; 
and having brought them to a tent, the entrance to 
which had feveral turnings, he Rationed on the infide 
two executioners, who cut of the head of the guefts as 
foon as they entered. 

After this Shah Abbas confiderably enlarged his do¬ 
minions, and repelled two dangerous invafions of the 
Turks. He attempted alfo to promote commerce, and 
civilize his fubjedts; but ftained all his great adtions 
by his abominable cruelties, which he pradlifed on every 
one who gave him the leali caufe of offence; nay, fre¬ 
quently without any caufe at all. He took the Hie of 
Ormus from the Portuguefe, who had kept it fince 
1507, by the affiftance of fome Englift fhips in 1622 ; 
and died fix years after, aged 70. 

The princes who fucceeded Shah Abbas the Great, 
were remarkable only for their cruelties and debauch¬ 
eries, which occafioned a revolution in 1716, when 
the Shah Huffein was dethroned by the Afghans, a 
people inhabiting the country between Perfia and 
India; who being oppreffed by the minifters, revolted i j 
under the condudt of one Mereweis. The princes of Hiftory 
the Afghan race continued to enjoy the lovereignty of Khoul* 
for no more than 16 years, when Aftraff the feigning Khan, 
lhali was dethroned by one of his officers*. On this, Sce p a . 
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Perfii. Thamafp, otherwife called Prince Thantas , the only 
“ v furvivor of the family of Abbas, affembling an army, 

invited into his fervice Nadir Khan, who had obtain¬ 
ed great reputation for his valour and condudl. He 
was the fon of a Perfian nobleman, on the frontiers of 
Uibeck Tartary; and his uncle who was his guar¬ 
dian, keeping him out of poffeffion of the caftle and 
eftate, which was his inheritance, he took to robbing 
the caravans; and, having increafed his followers to 
upwards of 5000 men, became the terror of that part 
of the country, and efpecially of his uncle, who had 
feized his ellate. His uncle therefore refolved to make 
his peace with him, and with that view invited him to 
the caftle, where he entertained him in a fplendid man¬ 
ner; but Nadir Khan ordered his throat to be cut 
next night, and all his people to be turned out of the 
caftle. Nofooner had Nadir Khan got the command 
of the Perfian army, than he attacked and defeated the 
ufurper EfrifF, put him to death, and recovered all the 
places the Turks and Ruffians had made themfelves 
matters of during the rebellion ; and then prince Tha- 
mas feemed to be eftablifhed on the throne ; but Nadir 
Khan, to whom Thamas had given the name of Tba- 
mai Kouli Khan, that is, the Slave of Thamas , think¬ 
ing his fervices not fufficiently rewarded, and pretend¬ 
ing that the king had a defign againft his life, or at 
lead to fet him afide, confpired againft his fnvereign, 
and put him to death, as is fuppofed : after which, he 
ufurped the throne, ftyling himfelf Shah Nadir, or 
King Nadir. 

He afterwards laid fiege to Candahor, of which a 
fon of Mereweis had poffeffed himfelf. While he lay 
at this fiege, the court of the Great Mogul being di- 
ftradted with factions, one of the parties invited Shah 
Nadir to come to their affiftance, and betrayed the Mo¬ 
gul into his hands. He thereupon marched to Delhi, 
the capital of India,, and fummoned all the viceroys 
and governors of provinces to attend him, and bring 
with them all the treafures they could raife; and thofe 


ghan_7th, Huflun Khan Kejar.—8th, Ali Merdan Perfia. 

Khan Bukhteari.—9th, Kerim Kh in Zund. ' * 

“ Their reigns, or more properly the length of time 
they refpedtively governed with their party, were as 
follows: Adil Shah, nine months. Ibraheem Shah, 
fix months. Shah Rokh Shah, after a variety of re¬ 
volutions, at length regained the city of Mcfchid: he is 
now alive (1787), and above 80 years of age, reigmng 
in Khorafan, under the dire&ion of his fon Nuffir U 1 - 
lah Meerza. Suleeman Shah and Ifmaeel Shah in 
about forty days were both cut off, almoft as foon as 
they were elevated. Azad Khan Afghan, one of 
Kerim Khan’s molt formidable rivals and competitors, 
was fubdued by him, brought prifoner to Shirauz, 
and died there a satural death. Huffun Khan Kejar, 
another of Kerim Khan’s competitors, was befieging 
Shirauz, when his army fuddenly mutinied and deferted 
him. I 'heir mutiny was attributed to their want of pay. 

A party fent by Kerim Khan took him prifoner. His 
head was inftantly cut off, and prefented to Kerim 
Khan. His family were brought captives to Shirauz. 

They were well treated, and had their liberty given 
them foon after, under an obligation not to quit the 
city. Ali Merden Khan was killed by a mufket-fhoi: 
as he was. walking on the ramparts of Mafchid encou- 
raging his men. Kerim Khan Zund, by birth a Cur- 
diltan, wasua moft favourite officer of Nadir Shah, 
and at the time of his death was in the fouthern pro¬ 
vinces. Shirauz and other places had declared for 
him. He found means at laft, after various encoun¬ 
ters with doubtful fuccefs, completely to fubdue all 
his rivals, and finally to eftablifh himfelf as ruler of 
all Perfia. He was in power about 30 years; the st 
latter part of which he governed Perfia under the ap- Kerim 
pellatiun of vakeel or regent, for he never would receive Khan cn- 
the title of Shah. He made Shirauz the chief city ^ 
of his refidence, in gratitude for the affiftance he had near 
received: from its inhabitants and thofe of the fouthern years, 
provinces. He died in the year 1779, regretted by 


that did not bring as much as he expedted, he tortured 
and put to death. Having thus amaffed the greateft 
treafure that ever prince was mailer of, he returned to 
Perfia, giving the Mogul his liberty, on condition of 
his refigning the provinces on the weft fide of the In¬ 
dus to the crown of Perfia. He afterwards made a 
conqueft of UfoeckTartary, and plunderedBochara the 
capital city. Then he marched agaitft the Dagiftan 
Tartars; but loft great part of his army in their moun¬ 
tains, without fighting. He defeated the Turks in 
feveral engagement ; but lying fiege to Bagdad, was 
twice compelled to raife the fiege. He proceeded to 
change the religion of Perfia to that of Omar, hanged 
up the chief priefts, put his own fon to death, and was 
gu’lty of fuch cruelty, that he was at length affaffina- 
ted by his own relations, anno 1747. A conteft upon 
this enfued between thefe relations for the crown, 
■which has rendered Perfia a fcehe of the moft horrible 
jg confufion for-upwards of 40 years. 

Diffeient The reader will form fome notion of the troubles of 
pretenders this unhappy Country from .the following feries of 
to the pretenders to the throne between the death of Nadir 
throne of anc j acce flj ()I i 0 f Kerim Khan. We give it from 
cr 13 ‘ Francklin’s Obfervations. “ ift, Adll Shah.—2d, Ibra¬ 
heem Shah.—3d, Shah Rokh Shah.—4th, Suleeman 
Shah.—5th, Ifmaeel Shah.—6th, Azad Khan Af- 


all his fubjefts, who efteemed and honoured him as 
the glory of Perfia. g 0 

“ When the death of Kerim Khan was announced in Twenty- 
the city, much confufion arofe ; two and twenty of the two officers 
principal officers of the army, men of high rank and P of " 
family, took poffeffion of the ark, or citadel, with a J? °" °f . 
r.efolution to acknowledge Abul Fiittah Khan (the ie C1 a e * 
eldeft fon of the late Vakeel) as their fovereign, and 
to defend him againft all other pretenders; whereupon 
Zikea Khan, a relation of the late Vakeel by the mo- 61 
ther’s fide, who was poffeffed of immenfe wealth, en- ^'^ ea 
lifted a great part of the army into his pay, by giving lin 
them very confiderable bounties. Zikea Khan was of 
the tribe,of Zund (or the Lackeries) ;„a man remark- 6a 
ably proud, cruel, and unrelenting. Having affembled Befiege* 
a large body of troops, he immediately marched them t h® 
to the citadel, and laid dofe fiege to it for the fpace 
of three days ; at the expiration of which, finding he 
could not take it by force, he had recourfe to treachery. 63 
To each of the principal khans he fent a written paper, Employs 
by which he fwore upon the Koran, that if they treacherous 
would come out and fubmit to him, not a hair of their 
heads ffiould be touched, and that they ffiould have 0 g ccrs 0Bt , 
their effedls fecured to them. Upon this a confulta- an d was 
tion was held by them; and it appearing that they luccefsful. 
could not fubfift many days longer, they agreed to 
Y 2 ^rrender 
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furrender themfelves, firmly relying on the promifes 
that had been made them. Zikea Khan, in the mean 
time, gave private orders for the khans to be feized, 
and brought feparately before him as they came out 
of the citadel. His orders were ftridtly obeyed, and 
thefe deluded men were all maffacred in his prefence : 
he was feated the whole time, feaftiwg his eyes on the 
cruel fpeftacle. 

“Zikea Khan’s tyranny became foon intolerable, and 
he was cut off by his own body-guard, when Abul 
Futtah Khan, who was at the time in the camp, was 
proclaimed king by the unanimous voice of the troops, 
whom he immediately led back to Shirauz. On his ar¬ 
rival he was acknowledged as fovereign by all ranks of 
people, and took quiet poffeffion of the government. 

“ Mahomed Sadick Khan, only brother of the late 
Kerim Khan, who had during that prince’s life filled 
the high office of beglerbeg of Fars, and had been 
appointed guardian of his fon Abul Futtah Khan, was 
at this period governor of the city of Buffora, which 
had been taken by the Perfians, previous to the vakeel’s 
death. Upon hearing the news of his brother’s de- 
ceafe he became ambitious of reigning alone, and from 
that inftant formed fchemes for the deftrudtion of his 
nephew; but as it was neceffary for him to be on the 
fpotfor the advancement of his views, he determined 
to withdraw the Perfian garrifon from Buffora, who 
were all devoted to his filtered : accordingly he eva¬ 
cuated that place, amd marched immediately for Shi¬ 
rauz. 

“ The news of Sadick Khan's approach threw the in¬ 
habitants of Shirauz into the greated condernation : 
their minds were varioufly agitated on the occafion; 
fpme, from his known public charadler, expected he 
would honedly fulfil the commands of his deceafed 
brother; others, who had been witneffes to the con- 
fufion of former times, on fimilar occafions, rightly 
■ imagined that he would fet up for himfelf; and indeed 
this proved to be the cafe : for having entered Shirauz 
a very few days after, he caufed Abul Fut ah Khan to 
be feized and deprived of fight, and put into clofe con¬ 
finement. 

“ After this event, Sadick Khan openly affumed the 
government. As foon as the intelligence reached Ali 
Murad Khan, whq was at Ifpahan, that lord inftantly 
rebelled: deeming himfelf to have an equal right to 
the government with Sadick Khan, as in fait he had, 
he could ill brook the thought of being obedient to 
him, and openly declared himfelf a competitor for the 
empire. Perfia was by this means again involved in 
all the horrors of a civil war. Ali Murad Khan in¬ 
deed took pofleffion of Shirauz, affumed the govern¬ 
ment, and gave to the empire the flattering profpedl 
of being fettled under the government of one man ; 
but this profpedt was foon obfcured by the power and 
credit acquired by Akau Mahomed Khan.” 

On tlie night following Kerim Khan’s death, this 
man found means to make his efcape from Schirauz, 
and fled to the northward, wherecolledting fome troops, 
he foon made hirnfelfanafter of Mazanderan and Ghi- 
lan, and was proclaimed nearly about the time that 
Ali Murad Khan had taken Shirauz. “ It is remark¬ 
able (fays our author), that from his firft entering into 
competition for the government, he has been fuccefsful 
in every battle which he has fought. He is an eunuch, 


having been made fo whilft an infant, by the command 
of Nadir Shah, but poffeffes great perfonal bravery.” 

Ali Murad Khan, hearing of the fuccefs of Akau 
Mahomed Khan, determined to go againft him; but 
as he was previoufly proceeding to Ifpahan to fupprefs 
a rebellion, he fell iuddenly from his horfe and expired 
on the fpot. 

“ At this period Jaafar Khan, the eldeft and only T aa f° r 4 
furviving fon of Sadick Khan, was governor of Khums: Khan af- 
he deemed this a favourable opportunity to affert his fertshis 
pretenfions to the government,and immediately march- pretenfiont 
ed with what few troops he had to Ifpahan: foon after t0 the S°* 
his arrival he was joined by the greater part of the mal- vernment * 
contents, who were then in arms. In this fituation 
he remained fome time ; but Akau Mahomed Khan 
coming down upon him with his army, he was obli¬ 
ged to rifle his fate in a battle, and being defeated, 
fled with the fmall remains of his troops, taking the 
road to Shirauz. Soon after finding himfelf ftrength- 
ened by an increafe of his army, he determined to 
venture a fecond engagement with his opponent Akau 
Mahomed Khan; and for this purpofe marched with j 9 ^ 
his army towards Ifpahan: the two armies met near ^ A jj au e 
Yezdekhaft, when a battle enfued, and Akau Maho- Mahomed 
med Khan’s fuperior fortune again prevailing, Jaafar Khan, 
Khan was defeated, and retired to Shirauz, which 
he quitted on the 25th of June 1787, and fhortly after 
marched his army to the northward, but returned in 
Oftober without having effected any thing.” Such 
was the ftate of Perfia in 1788. Mr Franeklin, from 
wliofe excellent Obfervations on a Tour made in the years 
1786-7, thefe particulars are moftly extrafted, fays 
that Jaafar Khan is the moll “ likely, in cafe of fuc¬ 
cefs againft his opponent, to reftore the country to a 
happy and reputable ftate; but it will require a long 
fpace of time to recover it from the calamities into 
which the different revolutions have brought it;—a 
country, if an oriental metaphor may be allowed, once 
blooming as the garden of Eden, fair and flourilhing 
to the eye ;—now, fad reverfe ! defpoiled and leaflefs 
by the cruel ravages of war, and defolating conten¬ 
tion.” 

As to the air and climate of this country, confider- AJr ^ 
ing the great extent thereof, it cannot but be very dif- climate of 
ferent, according to the fituation of its feveral parts ; Perfia. 
fome being frozen with cold, whilft others are burnt 
with heat at the fame time of the year. The air, 
wherever it is cold, is dry; but where it is extremely 
hot, it is fometimes moift. All along the coaft of the 
Perfian Gulph, from weft to eaft, to the very mouth 
of the river Indus, the heat of four months is fo ex- 
ceffive, that even thofe who are born in the country, 
unable to bear it, are forced to quit their houfes, and 
retire to the mountains; fo that fuch as travel in thefe 
parts, at that feafon, find none in the villages but 
wretched poor creatures, left there to watch the effedts 
of the rich, at the expence of their own health. The 
extreme heat of the air, as it is infupportable, fo it 
makes it prodigioufty unwholefome; ftrangers fre¬ 
quently falling fick there, and feldom elcaping. The 
eaftern provinces of Perfia, from the river Indus to the 
borders of Tartary, are fubjedt to great beats, though 
not quite fo unwholefome as on the coafts of the In¬ 
dian Ocean and the Perfian Gulph; but in the nor¬ 
thern provinces, on the coaft of the Cafpian Sea, the 

heat 
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Perfia. heat Is full as great, and, though attended with moi- 
w “ -v fture, as unwholefome as on the coaft before mention¬ 

ed. From Oftober to May, there is no country in the 
world more pleafant than this; but the people carry 
indelible marks of the malign influence of their fum- 
mers, looking all of them of a faint yellow, and ha¬ 
ving neither ftrength nor fpirits; though, about the end 
of April, they abandon their houfes, and retire to the 
mountains, which are 25 or 30 leagues from the fea. 
But this moiftnefs in the air is only in thefe parts; the 
reft of Perlia enjoys a dry air, the fky being perfeftly 
ferene, and hardly fo much as a cloud feen to fly there¬ 
in. Though it feldom rains, it does not follow that the 
heat admits of no mitigation: for in the night, not- 
withftanding there is not a cloud to be feen, and the 
fky is fo clear, that the ftars alone afforded a light 
fufficient to travel by, a brifk wind fprings up, which 
lafts until within an hour of the morning, and gives 
fuch a coolnefs to the air, that a man can bear a 
tolerable warm garment. The feafons in general, 
and particularly in the middle of this kingdom, hap¬ 
pen thus: the winter, beginning in November, and 
lafting until March, is very (harp and rude, attended 
with froft and fnow ; which laft defcends in great flakes 
Climate of 0n moun,:a ' ns > but never in the plains. The cli- 
Shirauz. mate of Shirauz, the cap : tal of Perfia Proper, is re- 
prefented by a traveller who lately vifited it, as one 
of the molt agreeable in the world, the extremes of 
heat and cold being feldom felt. “ During the fpring. 
of the year the face of the country appears uncom¬ 
monly beautiful. The flowers, of which they have a 
great variety, and of the brighteft hues, the fragrant 
herbs, Ihrubs, and plants, the rofe, the fweet bafil, 
and the myrtle, all here contribute to refrefh and per¬ 
fume the natural mildnefs of the air. The nightingale 
of the garden (called by the Perfians boolbul hezar 
dajlaan'), the goldfinch, and the linnet, by their me¬ 
lodious warblintjs at this delightful feafon of the year, 
ferve to add to the fatisfadlion of the mind, and to in- 
fpire it with the raoft pleaflng ideas. The beauties of 
nature are here depicted in their fulleft extent; the 
natural hiftorian and the botanift would here meet 
with ample fcope for purfuing their favourite invefti- 
gations. With fuch advantages, added to the falu- 
brity of the air, how can it be wondered at that the 
inhabitants of Shirauz fhould fo confidently affert the 
pre eminence of their own city to any other in the 
world ?—or that fuch beauties fhould fail of calling 
forth the poetical exertions of a Hafiz, a Sadi, or a 
Jami ? Their mornings and evenings are cool, but the 
middle of the day is very pleafant. In fummer the 
thermometer feldom rifes above 7 3 in the day-time, and 
at night it generally finks as low as 62. The autumn 
is the worft feafon of the year, that being the time 
' when the rains begin to fall, and during the autumnal 
months it is confidered by natives as the moft unheal¬ 
thy ; colds, fluxes, and fevers being very general. 
In winter a vaft deal of fnow falls, and very thick, 
but ice is rearly to be found, except on the fummits 
of the mountains, or towards Ifpahan, and the more 
northern parts of Perfia. One thing which is moft to 
be efteemed in this country, and renders it preferable 
to any other part of the world, is their nights, which 
are always clear and bright; and the dew, that in moft 
places is of fo pernicious and dangerous a nature, is 


not of the leaft ill confequence here: there is none at Perfa. 
all in fummer, and in the other feafons it is of fuch a v 
nature, that if the brighteft fcimitar fh uld be expoled 
to it all the night, it would not receive the leaft ruft ; 
a circumftance I have myfelf experienced. This dry- 
nefs in the air caufes their buildings to laft a great 
while, and is undoubtedly one of the principal reafons 
that the celebrated ruins of Perfepolis have endured 
for fo many ages, and, comparatively fpeaking, in fo 
perfeft a ftate.” The great drynefs of the air exempts 
Perfia from thunder and earthquakes. In the fpring, 
indeed, there fometimes falls hail ; and, as the harveft 
is then pretty far advanced, ic does a great deal of 
mifcbiel . The rainbow is feldom feen in this country, 
becaufe there rife not vapours fufficient to form it; but 
in the night there are feen rays of light (hooting thro’ 
the firmament, and followed as it were by a train of 
fmoke. The winds, however brifk, feldom fwell into 
ftorms or tcmpefts; but, on the other hand, they are 
fometimes poifonous and infectious on the (bore of the 
Gulph, as all travellers agree. Mr Tavernier fays, that 
at Gombroon people often find themfelves ftruck by a 
fouth wind, in fuch a manner that they cry, “I burn ! ” 
and immediately fall down dead. M. le Bran tells us, 
that he was affured while he was there, that the wea¬ 
ther was fometimes fo exceflive fultry as to melt the 
feals of letters. At this time the people go in their 
fhirts, and are continually fprinkled with cold water ; 
and fome even lie feveral hours naked in the water. A- 
mong the inconveniences confequent from this malign 
difpofition of the air, one of the moft terrible is the 
engendering, in the arms and legs, a kind of long 
fmall worms, whjch cannot be extracted without great 
danger of breaking them; upon which a mortification 
enfues. 74 

The foil of Perfia is in general ftony, fandy, bar- Soil, 
ren and every where fo dry, that, if it be not water¬ 
ed, it produces nothing, not even grafs; but, where 
they can turn the water into their plains and valleys, 
it is not unfruitful. There is a great difference in 
point of fertility in the different provinces of the em¬ 
pire ; and thofe of Media, Iberia, Hyrcania, and Bac- 
tria, are now in a great meafure what they were for¬ 
merly, and furpafs moft of the others in their produc¬ 
tions. All along the Perfian Gulph, the foil is ftill 
more barren, cattle lefs plenty, and every thing in a 
worfe condition than any where elfe.. ^ 

Though there is fcarce a province in Perfia which Produce, 
docs not produce wine, yet the wine of fome provinces &e., 
is much more efteemed than that of others 5 but Schi- 
ras, or, as it is written by Mr Francklin, SJhirauz, wine 
is univerfally allowed to be the very beft in Perfia : 
infomuch, that it is a common proverb there, That to 
live happy one mull eat the bread of Yezd, and drink 
the wine of Schiras. 

The grain moft common in Perfia is wheat; which 
is wonderfuly fair and clean. As for barley, rice, and 
millet, they only makebleadof them in fome places,, 
as in Courdeftan, when their wheat-bread is exhaufted 
before the return of harveft. They do not cultivate in. 
this country either oats or rye ; except where the Ar¬ 
menians are fettled, who make great ufe of the latter 
in Lent. Rice is the univerfal aliment of all forts of 
people in perfia; for this reafon they are extremely 
careful in.its cultivation;, for, after they have fowir it 
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Perfia. in the fame manner as other grain, they in three months 
' ^ ' time tranfplant it, root by root, into fields, which are 

well watered, otherwife it would never attain that per- 
fedion in which we find it there ; fince it is fofter, 
fooner boiled, and more delicious, than the fame grain 
in any other part of the world. Perhaps its tafte is, 
in fome meafure heightened by a pradice they make 
ufe of to give it a gloffy whitenefs, viz. by cieanfing 
it, after it is beaten out of the hulks, with a mixture of 
flour and fait. Corn ripens exceedingly in this coun¬ 
try ; fo that in fome parts they have threefold crop 
in the year. The Perfian bread is generally very thin, 
white, and good ; and commonly cheap enough. 

Metals of all forts have been found in Perfia. Since 
the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, iron, copper, and 
lead, have been very common; but there are no gold 
or filver mines open at prefent; though, as Perfia is a 
very mountainous country, fuch might very probably 
be found, if pains were taken to fearch them out. 
There are filver mines in Kirman and Mazanderan, 
and one not far from Spauhawn; but they cannot be 
worked for want of wood. Minerals are alfo found in 
Perfia in abundance ; efpecially fulphur, faltpetre, fait, 
and alum. Nothing is more common in this country 
than to meet with plains, fometimes 10 leagues in 
length, covered entirely with fait, and others with ful¬ 
phur or alum. In fome places fait is dug ou t of mines, 
and even ufed in building houfes. Marble, freeftone, 
and flate, are found in great plenty about Hammadan. 
The marble is of four colours, viz. white, black, red 
and black, and white and black. Perfia yields two 
forts of petroleum, or. napthe; namely, black and 
white. In the neighbourhood of Tauris they find 
azure ; but it is not fo good as that brought from Tar¬ 
tary. Among the mod valuable productions of Perfia 
are the precious Hones called turquoifes, of which there 
are feveral rocks or mines. 

The horfes of Perfia are the mod beautiful of the 
Eaft, though they are not fo much efteemed as thofe 
of Arabia; ft) great, however, is the demand for them, 
that the fineft ones will fetch from 90I. to 450I. fter¬ 
ling They are higher than the Englifhfaddle horfes; 
ftraight before, with a fmall head, legs won4erfully 
ilender, and finely proportioned ; they are mighty 
gentle, good travellers, very light and fprightly, and 
do good fervite till they are x8 or 20 years old. The 
great numbers of them fold into Turkey and the Indies, 
though none can be carried out of the kingdom with¬ 
out fpecial licence from the king, is what makes’them 
fo dear. Next to horfes we may reckon mules, which 
are much efteemed here, and are very fine ; and next 
to thefe we may jnftly place alfes, of which they have 
in this country two forts ; the firft bred in Perfia, j||ptvy 
and doltilh, as alfes in other countries are; the other 
'originally of an Arabian breed, the moll docile and 
ufeful creature of its kind in die world. They are ufed 
wholly for the faddle ; being remarkable for their eafy 
manner of going, and are very fure-footed, carrying 
their heads lofty, and moving gracefully. Some of 
them are valued at 20 1 . fterling. The mules here are 
•alfo very fine ; they pace well, never fall, and are fel- 
dom tired. The higheft price of a mule is about 45I. 
fterling. Camels are alfo numerous in Perfia, and very 
ferviceable: they call them ketchy-krouch-koriion, i. e. 
a the fiiips of die landbecaufe the inland trade is 


carried on by them as the foreign is by {hips. Of thefe Perfia. 
camels there are two forts, the northern and fouthem: v 

the latter, which is much the fmallcr, but fwifter, will 
carry a load of about 700 weight, and trot as faft as 
a horfe will gallop ; the other will travel with a load 
of 1200 or 1300 weight; both are profitable to their 
mafters, as cofting little or nothing to keep. They 
travel without halter or reins; grazing on the road 
from time to time, notwithftanding their load. They 
are managed entirely by the voice ; thofe who diredl 
them making ufe of a kind of fong, and the camel mo¬ 
ving brifker, or at its ordinary pace, as they keep a 
quicker or flower time. The camels fhed their hair fo 
clean in the fpring, that they look like fcalded fwine; 
but then they are pitched over, to keep the flies from 
flinging them. The camels hair is the moft profitable 
fleece of all the tame beafts: fine fluffs are made of 
it; and in Europe, hats, with a mixture of a little 
beaver. 

As beef is little eaten in Perfia, their oxen are ge¬ 
nerally employed in ploughing, and other forts of la¬ 
bour. Hogs are nowhere bred in Perfia, if we except 
a province or two on the borders of the Cafpian Sea. 

Sheep and deer are very common throughout all Per¬ 
fia. 

Of wild beafts, the number is not great in that coun¬ 
try, becaufe there are few forefts ; but where there are 
any, as in Hyrcania, now called Tibri/ian, abundance 
of lions, bears, tigers, leopards, porcupines, wild boars, 
and wolves, are to be found ; but the laft are not fo 
numerous as any of the other fpecies. 

There are but few infedts in this country; which 
may be afcribed to the drynefs of the climate. In fome 
provinces, however, there is an infinite number of lo- 
cufts or graihoppers, which fly about in fuch clouds 
as to darken the air. In certain parts of the Perfian 
dominions they have large black fcorpions, fo veno¬ 
mous, that fuch as are ftung by them die in a few 
hours. In others they have lizards, frightfully ugly, 
which are an ell long, and as thick as a large toad, 
their flcins being as hard and tough as that of the fea- 
dog : they are faid to at.ack and kill men fometimes ; 
but that may be doubted. The fouthern provinces are 
infefted with gnats; fome with long legs, like thofe we 
call midges; and fome white, and as fmall as fleas, 
which make no buzzing, but fting fuddenly, and fo 
fmartly, that the fting is like the prick of a needle. 

Among the reptiles is a long fquare worm, called by 
the inhabitants hazar-pey, i. e. “ thoufand feet,” be¬ 
caufe its whole body is covered with feet; it runs pra- 
digioufly :aft ; and its bite is dangerous, and even mor¬ 
tal, iff gets into the ear. 

There are in Perfia all the feveral forts of fowls 
which v e hayein Europe, but not in fuch great plenty; 
excepting, however, wild and tame pigeons, of which 
vaft numbers are kept all over the kingdom, chiefly on 
account of their dung; which is the belt manure for 
melons. It is a great diverfion among the lower fort 
of people in townand country to catch pigeons, though 
it be forbidden : for this purpofe they have pigeons fo 
taught, that, flying in one flofck, they furround fuch 
wild ones as they find in the field, and bring them back 
with them to their mafters. The partridges of this 
country are the largeft and fineft irfthe world, being 
generally of the fize of our fowls. Geefe, ducks, cranes, 
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Perfia. herons,and many other forts of water-fowl, are common 
'""~ v here ; as are likewife nightingales which are heard all 
the year, but chiefly in the fpring; martlets, which learn 
whatever words are taught them ; and a bird called 
noura, which chatters inceffai-itly, and repeats what¬ 
ever ithears. Of birds of a larger fize, the mod re¬ 
markable is the pelican, by the Perfians called tr.cab, 
* See Peli- '• '• “ water-carrier and alfo rn'ifc, i. e. “ fheep 
canus. becaufe it is as large £^s one of thefe animals *. There 
are in Perfia various birds of prey. Some of their fal¬ 
cons are the largeftand fined in the world : the people 
take great pains to teach them to fly at game; the 
Perfian lords being great lovers of falconry, and the 
king having generally 800 of this fort of birds, each 
of which has a perfon to attend it. 

Mouil*. There is perhaps no country in the world which, ge- 
tains ri- nerally fpeaking, is more mountainous than Perfia; 
vert, and but many of them yield neither fprings nor metals, 
leas. and but few of them are fliaded with trees. It is true, 
fome of the chief of them are fituated on die frontiers, 
and ferve as a kind of natural ramparts, or bulwarks, 
to this vad empire. Among the latter are the moun¬ 
tains of Caucafus and Ararat, fometimes called the 
mountains of BagheJian, which fill all the fpace between 
the Euxine and Cafpian feas : thofe called Taurus, and 
the feveral branches thereof, run through Perfia from 
Natolia to India, and fill all the middle of the 
country. 

As to rivers, except the Araxes, which rifes in the 
mountains of Armenia, and falls into the Kur or Cy¬ 
rus before it reaches the Cafpian Sea, there is not one 
navigable dream in this country. The Oxus divides 
Perfia on the north-ead from Ufbeck Tartary. The 
Indus alfo may now be reckoned among the rivers of 
Perfia, as the provinces lying to the wed of that river 
are now in poffeffion of that crown ; this river is faid 
to run a courfeof more than 1000 miles, and overflows 
all the low grounds in April, May, and June. 

The feas on the fouth of Perfia are, the Gulph of 
Perfia or Baffora, the Gu'lph of Ormus, and the Indian 
Ocean. The only fea on the north is the Cafpian, or 
Hyrcanian fea; which is more properly a lake, having 
no communication with any other fea. Thefe feas, to¬ 
gether with the lakes and rivers, fupply Perfia with 
plenty of fifh. The Cafpian fea contains very fine fifh 
on one fide; and the Perfian Gulph on the other is 
believed to have more filh than.any other fea in the 
world. On the coads of this gulph is taken a fort of 
fifh, for which they have no particular name; its flefh 
is of a red colour, very delicious, and fome of them 
weigh 200 or 300 pounds. The river fifh are chiefly 
barbels ; but far from being good. Thofe of the lakes 
are carps and fliads. In the river at Spauhawn are a 
great number of crabs, which crawl up the trees, and 
live night and day under the leaves, whence they are 
taken ; and are edeemed very delicious food. 

Iflands, In his voyage from Gombroon up the Perfian Gulph, 
&c in the Mr Ives makes mention, of feveral iflands, named 
Perfian Kifme, Polloar, Kyes, Iriderabie, Shittewar, and Bufli- 
gulph. ee i_ Same of thefe were quite barren; on others there 
were a few trees and bufhes, with little fifhing towns, 
and a few fmall veffels lying along fhore. The date 
trees were thinly fcattered among the hills ; but tho’ 
a fmall portion of green might here and there be dif- 
covered, yet fuch was the barrengefs of thefe iflands in 


general, that it was for fome time a matter offurprife P crGa- 
how fheep and goals could pofiibly fubfid upon them. v 
On clofer examin ition, however, it was found, that 
the foil produced .1 kind offmall-leaved juicy m dlows, 
on which thefe animals principally feed. The Perfian 
coad, as they failed along, afforded a mod romantic 
profpeifl, appearing at fird to be one continued rock, 
rent and torn afunder'by earthquakes ; but it was af¬ 
terwards difeovered, that fome part of it was only fand 
hardened by the rains and fun. 

Narban Point terminates in a long and low piece of 
land, which runs off into the gulph from the foot of 
the Perfian hills. Between this point and the main 
land is a channel, in which a fhip of 900 tons burden 
might eafily ride. The Portuguefe had formerly a 
fettlement here, the remains of which are dill to be 
feen. A large river empties itfelf into the fea at this 
place ; and Mr Ives obferves, that “ Providence feems 
here to have allotted a fpot of ground amidd unhofpi- 
table rocks and defarts, capable of affording the kind 
produdtion of vegetables for man and bead.” The ad¬ 
jacent country is fubjeff to the Arabs. 

Through all the Perfian Gulph Mr Ives remarks, 
that the fpring-water on the idands is much better 
than that on the continent; and the water neared the 
fea on the iflands has greatly the advantage over that 
which is found in the middle parts. This holds good 
however, only in thofe parts which are near the fea; 
for about 12 miles up the country, both on the Per¬ 
fian and Arabian fide of the gulph, the water is very- 
good. At the iiland called Bareen or Baharen, divers 
go down to the bottom of the fea, at certain known 
depths, and come up again with their veffels filled with 
ffefh water. This frelh water is found in holes or 
little natural wells, fome fathoms below the furface of 
the fea. The Arabs have certain marks on the ifland 
to teach them where to dive for the frefh water. Mr 
Ives was allured by an Arabian merchants, that he 
himfelf had difeovered a fpring upon the fhore, by 
which one of thefe wells was ferved. He put into this 
fpring a bit of a heavy dick ; and in two or three days 
an Arabian diver brought it to him again from the 
bottom of one of thefe holes. 76 

The Englifh and other nations, trade with the Trade, 
Perfians feveral ways, particularly by the gulph of 
Ormus at Gombroon, and by the way of Turkey. A 
trade alfo was not many years fince opened by the 
Englifh with Perfia through Ruffia and the Cafpian 
Sea ; but that is now difeontinued, having been prohi¬ 
bited by the court of Ruffia, who were apprehenfive 
that the Englifh would teach the Perfians to build 
fhips, and difpute the navigation of the Cafpian Sea. 
with them. The principal commodities and manufac¬ 
tures of Perfia are, raw and wrought filks, mohair 
camblets, carpets, leather; for which, and fome others, 
the European merchants exchange chiefly woollen ma- 
nufadtures; but the trade is' carried on altogether in 
European {hipping, the Perfians having fcarce any 
fhips of their own, and the Ruffian? the foie naviga 
tion of the Cafpian Sea. There is not a richer or more 
profitable trade in the world, than that which is carried 
on between Gombroon and Surat in the Ealt Indies ; 
and the Englilh Eaft India company frequently let out 
their fhips to tranfport the merchandife of the Banians, 
and Armenians from Perfia to India. The fhah, or fo- 
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vereign of Perfia, is the chief merchant ; and he ufually 
employs his Armenian fubjedts to traffic for him in 
every part of the world. The king’s agents mull have 
the retufal of all merchandife, before his fuhjedts are 
permitted to trade. It is computed that Perfia pro¬ 
duces yearly upwards of 22,000 bales of filk, chiefly 
in the provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderanf each bale 
weighing 263 pounds. Vail quantities of Perlian filk 
ufed to be imported into Europe, efpecially by the 
Dutch, Englifh, and Ruffians, before the civil wars 
began. The goods exported from Perfia to India are, 
tobacco, all forts of fruits, pickled and preferved, efpe¬ 
cially dates, marmalade, wines, diftilled waters, horfes, 
Perfian feathers, ar.d Turkey leather of all forts and 
colours, a great quantity whereof is alfo exported to 
Mufcovy and other European countries. The exports 
to Turkey are, tobacco, galls, thread, goats hair, fluffs, 
mats, box-work, and many other things. As there 
are no polls in the eall, and trading by commiffion, 
with the ufe of bills of exchange, is little known, traf¬ 
fic mull proceed in a very aukward heavy manner, in 
Companion of that of Europe. 

The moll current money of Perfia are the abaffees, 
worth about is. 4d. fterling; they are of the fineft 
filver. An abaffee is worth two mahmoudes; a mah- 
moude, two lhahees; and a fhahee, ten fingle or five 
double calbeghes :• thefe laid pieces are of brafs, the 
others of filver ; for gold is not current in trade. The 
fhahees are not very common ; but mahmoudes and 
calbeghes are current everywhere. Horfes, camels, 

. houfes, &c. are generally fold by the toman, which is 
-an imaginary coin, worth 200 lhahees, or 50 abaffees ; 
and they ufually reckon their eftates that way. Such 
a one, they fay, is worth fo many tomans, as we fay 
pounds in this country. 

Perfia is an abfolute monarchy, the lives and eftates 
of the people being entirely at the difpofal of their 
prince. The king has no council eftablilhed, but is 
advifed by fuch minifters as are mod in favour; and 
the refolutions taken amongll the women of the haram 
frequently defeat the bell laid defigns. The crown is 
hereditary, excluding, only the females. The fons of 
■a daughter are allowed to inherit The laws of Perfia 
exclude the blind from the throne ; which is thereafon 
that the reigning prince ufually orders the eyes of all 
the males of the royal family, of whom he has any 
jealoufy, to be put out. The king has generally a 
great many wives, which it would be death for any 
one, befides the eunuch?, who have the fuperinten- 
dance of them, to look at, or even fee by accident; 
wherefore, when he travels, notice is given to all men 
to quit the road, nay their very houfes, and to retire to 
a great diftance. 

The prime miniller is called atlemaei doulet, which 
-fignifies the director of the empire, and alfo vizir azem, 
or the great fupporter of the empire ; as he alone ai¬ 
med fuftains the whole weight of the adminiftration. 
This minifter’s chief ftudy is to pleafe his mailer, tofe- 
cure to himfelf an afeendant over his mind, and to avoid 
whatever may give him any uneafinefs or umbrage. 
With this view, he never fails to flatter him, to extol 
him above all. the princes upon earth, and to throw a 
thick veil over every thing that might help to open his 
-eyes, or difeoverto him the weaknefs of the ftate. He 
•even takes particular care to keep the king in utter 
4 


ignorance, to hide from him, or at leaft to foften, all 
unwelcome news; and, above all, to exalt immoderate¬ 
ly every the leaft advantage lie obtains over his ene¬ 
mies. As he takes thefe methods, which indeed are 
and mull be taken, mere or lefs, by the minifters of 
every defpotic prince,,to Jecure the favour and confi¬ 
dence of his mafter; fo the inferior officers and go¬ 
vernors of provinces, are obliged to employ all the 
means in their power to fecure the prime minifter’s, 
they depending no lefs upon him then he does upon 
the king. There is a gradation of defpotifm and flave- 
ry, down from the prime minifter to the Inweft re¬ 
tainer to the court, or dependent on the government. 
Children are fometimes in Perfia required by the king 
to cut off the ears and nofe, and even to cut the throatjs 
of their parents ; and thefe orders cannot be objected 
to, without endangering their own lives. Indeed their 
bafenefs and mercenarinefs are fuch, that they will per. 
petrate fuch atroci us deeds without the leaft fcruple 
or difficulty, when they have a promife or expedition 
of poffeffing their polls.. The prime minifters, not- 
withftanding the precarious footing on which they 
ftand, in tffedl of their abilities or good fortune, fome¬ 
times continue in their employments during .life, or, if 
removed, are only baniftied to fome elty, where they 
are allowed to fpend the remainder of their days in a 
private ftation. 

Next to the prime minifter are the nadir, or granij- 
mafter of'the houfehold ; the nu hter, or groom of the 
chambers, who is always a white eunuch ; the mir- 
akbor-baftie, or mafter of the h-mfe ; the mir-fhikar- 
balhe, or great huntfman and falconer ; the divan- 
beggi, or chief-ji ftice, to whom there lies an appeal 
from the deroga, or the lieutenant of police, in every 
town ; the vacka-nuviez, or recorder of events, or firft 
fecretary of ftate; the muflau-fhe-elmenaleck, or ma¬ 
fter of the accounts and finances of the kingdom ; the 
numes huinba{hes, or the king’s chief phyficians; the 
Ihickada-fibafhe, or infpedtor of the palace, and re¬ 
gulator of rank at court; and the khans, or governors 
of provinces, under whom are other governors, called 
fultans, app< inted alfo by the king. 

Civil matters are all determined by the cazi, and ec- 
clefiaftical ones (particularly divorces) by the ftieick- 
el-felleum, or head of the faith; an officer anfwering 
to the mufti among the Turks; under him are the 
fheick-el-felum, and cadi, who decide in all matters 
of religion, and make all contrails, teftaments, and 
other public deeds, being appointed by the king in all 
the principal towns; and next to thefe are the pich- 
namas, or diredtors of the prayers ; and the moullahs, 
or dodtors of the law. 

Juftice is carried in Perfia in a very fummary 
manner; the fentence, whatever it may be, being al¬ 
ways put into execution on the fpot. Theft is ge- 
rally pu.nifhed wiffi the lofs of nofe and ears ; robbing 
on the road, by ripping up the belly of the criminal, 
in which fituation he is expofed upon a gibbet in one 
of the moft public parts of the city, and there left un¬ 
til he expires in torment. 

There is no nobility in Perfia, or any refpedt fhown 
to a man on account of his family, except to tbofe 
who are of the blood of their great prophet or pa¬ 
triarchs; but every man is efteemed according to the 
poll he poffeffes; and when he is difmiffed,he lofes 
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his honour, and he is no longer diflinguiflied from the 
vulgar. 

With refped to the forces of Perfia, their two bo¬ 
dies, called the Kortjhies and Goulans , that ferve on 
horfehack, are well kept and paid, and may amount, 
the former to about 22,000, and the latter to about 
18,000. The Kortlhies are defcendedfrom an ancient 
but foreign race; and the Goulans are either Georgian 
renegadoes or Haves, or the children offlaves of all na¬ 
tions. The infantry, called Tangtchics , are picked 
out from among the mod robuft and vigorous of the 
pe'afants, and compofe a body of 40,000 or 50,000. 
The Perfians have few fortified towns, and had no 
fhips of war, till Kouli Khan built a royal navy, and 
among them had a man of war of 80 guns ; but fince 
the death of that ufurper, we hear no more of their 
fleet. 

The arms of the king of Perfia are a "lion couchant, 
looking at the fun as he rifes over his back. His ufual 
title is Shaw or Patjhazv, the “ difpofef of kingdoms.” 
They add alfo to the king’s titles thofe of fultan, and 
chan or cham, which is the title of the Tartar fove- 
reigns. To ads of ftate the Perfian monarch does not 
fubfcribehis name; but the grant runs in this manner, 
viz. This ad, or edict, is given by him •whom the univerfe 
obeys. 

The Perfians, before the conqueft of Alexander, 
are known to have been exceedingly voluptuous and 
effeminate. After that event, the Greek difcipline 
and martial fpirit being in part communicated to them, 
they became much more formidable; and hence the 
Parfhians were found to be a match not only for the 
Syro-Macedonian princes, but even for the Romans. 
Of their manners we knew little or nothing, but that 


the Perfians would, on the contrary, do honour to the lVfia. 
mud civilized nations: they are kind, courteous, civil, ”— v— * 
and obliging, to all ftrangers, without being guided by 
thofe religious prejudices fo very prevalent in every 
other Mahometan nation; they are fond of inquiring 
after the manners and cuftoms of Europe, and in re¬ 
turn very readily afford any information in refpcd to 
their own country. The pradice of hofpitality is with 
them fo grand a point, that a man thinks himfelf high¬ 
ly honoured if you will enter his houfe and partake of 
what the family affords; whereas, going out of a houfe 
without fmaking a calean, or taking any other refrefh- 
ment, is deemed in Perfia a high affront.” 

Their ufual drink is water and fherbet, ns in other 
Mahometan countries, wine being prohibited ; but of 
all Mahometan nations, they pay the leaft regard to 
this prohibition. Many of them drink wine publicly, 
and almoft all of them in private (excepting thofe who 
have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and men of 
religion): they alfo are very liable to be quarrelfome 
when inebriated, which is often attended with fatal 
confequences. They eat opium, but in much lefs 
quantities than the Turks; and indeed in every thing 
they fay or do, eat or drink, they make a point to be 
as different from this nation as puffible, whom they de- 
tefl to a man, beyond meafure; efteeming Jews and 
Ghriftians fuperior to them, and much nearer tofal- 
Vation. go 

Every one knows, that the religion of the Perfians Anecdotes 
is Mahometan ; and that they are of the fed of Ali, their re * 
for whom they entertain the moil extravagant venera- h £ 10n * 
tion. Mr Fiancklin heard one of his guides on the 
road reprove another for the expreffion, 0 God! 0 Ali! 

“No, no (faid his zealous companion), Alijirfi, God 


to their valour and military fkill they joined in a fur- fecond!” This attachment is the fource of their hatred 


prifing degree all the luxury and diffipation of the an¬ 
cient Perfians. 

The modern Perfians, like the Turks, plundering 
all the adjacent nations for beauties to breed by, are 
men of a good ftature, fhape, and complexion; but 
the Gaures, or ancient Perfians, are homely, ill-ftriped, 
and clumfy, with a rough fkin, and olive complexions, 
In fome provinces, not only the complexions but the 
conftitutions of the inhabitants, fuffer greatly by the 
extreme heat and unwholefomenef's of the air. The 
Perfian women, too, are generally handfome and well- 
fhaped, but much inferior to thofe of Georgia and Cir- 
caffia. The men wear large turbans on their heads, 
fome of them very rich, interwoven with gold and Gi¬ 
ver ; a veft, girt with a fafh ; and over it a loofe gar¬ 
ment, forhething fnorter; with fandals, or flippers, on 
their feet. When they ride, which they do every day, 
if it be but to a houfe in the fame town, they wear 
pliant boots of yellow leather ; the furniture of their 
horfes is extremely rich, and the ftirrups generally of 
filver: whether on horfeback or on foot they wear a 
broad fword and a dagger in their fafh. The drefs of 
the women does not ditfer much from that of the men; 
only their veils are longer, and they wear iliffened caps 
on their heads, and their hair down. 


to the Turks, and of many flrange cuftoms among 
themfelves, which we have not room to enumerate; a 
few, however, muft be mentioned. 

“ Their mode of living is as follows: They always 
rife at daybreak, in order to perform their devotion's. 
Their firll prayer is denominated numaz foolh, or the 
morning prayer; it is faid before funrife, after which 
they eat a flight meal called najhta or breakfaft ; this 
confifts of grapes, or any other fruits of the feafon, 
with a little bread, and cheefe made of goat’s milk; 
they afterwards drink a cup of very ftrong coffee with* 
out milk or fugar; then the calean or pipe is introdu¬ 
ced. The Perfians, from the higheft to the loweft 
ranks, all fmoke tobacco. 

“ Their fecond hour of prayer is called numaz zo¬ 
ic ur, or mid day prayer, and is always repeated when 
the fun declines from the meridian. Their dinner, or 
chajht, which is foon after this prayer, confifts of curds, 
bread, and fruits of various kinds 5 animal food not be¬ 
ing ufual at this meal. 

“ Toe third hour of prayer is called numaz a fur, 
or the afternoon prayer, faid about four o’clock. 

“ The fourth hour of prayer, is numaz Jh'am, or 
evening prayer, which is faid after fun fet; when this 
is finifhed, the Perfians eat their principal meal, called 


With refped to outward behaviour, fays an intelli- Jhhmi or fupper. This generally confifts of a pilau, 
gent traveller, “ The Perfians are certainly the Pari- dreffed with rich meat-fauces, and highly feafoned with 
fians of the Eaft. Whilft a rude and infoTnt demea- N various fpices: fometimes they eat hibaab or roaft meat, 
nor peculiarly marks the charader of the Tarkilh na- When the meal is ready, a fervant brings notice there* 
tion towards foreigners and Chriftians,the behaviour of of, and at the fame time prefents an ewer and water; 
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they then wafii their hands, which is an invariable 
cuftom with the Perfians both before and after eating. 
They eat very quick, conveying their food to their 
mouths w'nh their fingers ; the ufe of knives and forks 
being unknown in Perfia. Sherbets of different, forts 
are introduced, and the meal concludes with a defett 
ot delicious fruits. The fupper being finilhed, the fa¬ 
mily fit i» a circle, and entertain each other by rela¬ 
ting pleafant dories (of which they are exceffiveiy 
fond), and alfo by repeating paffages from the works 
of their mod favourite poets, ard amufing themfelves 
at various kinds of games. The fifth and lad prayer 
is ftyled nuM a aklir ; the lalt prayer, or fometimes 
numaz Jheb, or the night prayer, repeated about an 
hour alter lupper.” 

The molt remarkable law among the Perfians re- 
fpe&s marriage. A man may divorce his wife when 
he choofes, without afligning any other reafon for the 
divorce than that it is his pleafure. If he ftnuld change 
his mind, he may again marry her, divorce her a fecond 
time, and a third time marry her; but here this pri¬ 
vilege ftops. No man is allowed to marry the woman 
whom he has thrice divorced. A widow is obliged to 
mourn four months for her deceafed hufband before fhe 
can be married to another ; but a concubine may form 
a new connection the inftant that her keeper ex¬ 
pires. 

At the naming of children in Perfia, Mr Francklin 
informs us that the following ceremony is obferved ; 
“ The third or fourth day after the child is born, the 
friends and relations of the woman who has lain-in af- 
femlle at her lioufe, attended by mufic, and dancing 
girls hired for the occafion ; after playing and dancing 
l'ome time, a mullah or pried is introduced, who, ta¬ 
king the child in his arms, demands of the mother 
w r hat name Ihe choofes the infant fhould be called by; 
being told, he begins praying, and after a fhort time 
applies his mouth clofe to the child’s ear, and tells him 
diftinftly three times (calling him by name) to re¬ 
member and be obedient to his Father and mother, to 
venerate his Koran and his prophet, to abftain from 
thole things which are unlawful, and to practice thofe 
things which are good and virtuous. Having repeat¬ 
ed the Mahometan profeffion of faith, he then rede¬ 
livers the child to his mother ; after which the com¬ 
pany are entertained with (weet meats and other refrefh- 
ments, a part of which the females prefent always take 
care to carry away in their pockets, believing it to be 
the infallible means of their having offspring them¬ 
felves.” 

The Perfians excel more in poetry than in any other 
fort of literature ; ancTaftrologers are now in as great 
reputation in Perfia as the magi were formerly. Their 
books aie all mar.ufcripts, the art of printing having 
not yet been introduced among them : they excel in¬ 
deed in writing, and have eight different hands. They 
write from the right hand to the left, as the Arabs do. 
In their fiiort hand, they ufe the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet; and the ame letters, differently pointed, will have 
20 different fignifications. In ihort, the Perfians are 
bar,! with as eood natural parts as any people in the 
E ill, but make a bad ufe of them; being great dif-. 
femblers, cheats, liars, and flatterers, and having a 
ftrong propenfity to voluptuoufnefs, luxury, idlenefs, 


and indolence ; vices in general to which the Afiatics 
in general are much addi&ed. 

PERSIAN Wheel. See Hydrostatics. 

PERSICA, the Peach, is by Linnaeus referred to 
the fame clafs and genus with amygdalns ; however, as 
they arefo commonly reckoned to be different genera, 
we have thought proper to diftinguifh them. There 
are a great variety of peach-trees planted in the gar¬ 
dens, fome of which are preferved only for the beauty 
of their flowers, but molt of them for the fake of the 
fruit. Of thofe remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers, the principal are, 1. The vulgaris, or common 
peach-tree, with double dowers, which is a very great 
ornament in gardens, producing very large double 
flowers of a beautiful red or purple colour, and grow¬ 
ing to a confiderable fize. 2. The humilis, or dwarf- 
almond. 3. The Africana, or double-flowering dwarf- 
almond. Thefe two reach not above the height of 
three or four feet, though their flowers are of equal 
beauty wilh the former. 

Of the peach-trees cultivated for the fake of their 
fruit there are a great number, to defcribe which par¬ 
ticularly would exceed the proper bounds of this ar¬ 
ticle. They are raifed from the (tones of the fruit, 
Vvhich fhould be planted in autumn on a bed of light 
dry earth, about three inches deep and four inches 
afunder.,, .In the winter the beds fliould be covered 
with mulch to proteft them from the froft. In this 
bed they fhould remain for a year; when they are to 
be taken up and planted in anurfery, where they are 
to remain one or two years; after which they mull be 
removed to the places where they are to continue. 

PERSICANA, in botany. See Polygonum. 

PERSICUS Sinus, in anc. geog. (Mela, Pliny); 
a part of the fea which the Romans called Mare Ru- 
brum, and the Greeks Mare Erythraum; walking A- 
rabia Felix on the eaft, between which and Carmania, 
entering into the land, it waflies Perils on the fouth. 
Its large mouth confifts of ftraight fides, like a neck, 
and then the land retiring equally a vaft way, and the 
fea furrounding it in a large compafs of fhore, there is 
exhibited the figure of a human head (Mela). Theo- 
phraftus calls this bay Sinus Arabicus, a name it equally 
claims with Perficus, only for dillindtion fake Perjicus 
is appropriated to it by others. 

PERSIMON. See Diospyros —From the perfi- 
mon is made a very palatable liquor in the following 
manner : As foon as the fruit is ripe, a fufficient quan¬ 
tity is gathered, which is very eafy, as each tree is well 
flocked with them. Thefe perfimon apples are put 
into a dough of wheat or other flour, formed into 
cakes, and put into an oven, in which they continue 
till they are quite baked arid fufficiently dry, when 
they are taken out again : then, in order to brew the 
liquor, a pot full of water is put dn the fire, and fome 
of the cakes are put in : thefe become foft by degrees as 
the water grows warm, and crumble in pieces at laft ; 
the pot is then taken from the fire, and the water in 
it well ftirred about,, that the cakes may mix with it: 
this is then poured into another veflel, and they con¬ 
tinue to deep and break a c many cakes as are neceffary 
for a brewing : the ma’t is then infu'ed, and they pro¬ 
ceed .as ufual wHi the brewing. Beer thus prepared- 
is reckoned much preferable to other beer. They like- 
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Perfis, wifi make brandy of this fruit in the following manner: 

Perfius. having collected a fufficient quantity of perfimons in 
' autumn, they are altogether put into a veffel, where 
they lie for a week till they are quite foft: then they 
pour water on them, and in that ftate they are left to 
ferment of themfelves, without promoting the fermen¬ 
tation by any addition. The brandy is then made in 
the common way, and is faid to be very good, efpe- 
cially if grapes (in particular of the fweet fort), which 
are wild in the woods, be mixed with the perfimon 
fruit. Some perfimons are ripe at the end of Septem¬ 
ber, but molt of them later, and fome not before No¬ 
vember and December, when the cold firft overcomes 
their acrimony. The wood of this tree is very good 
for joiners inftruments, fuch as planes, handles to chi- 
fels, &c. but if after being cut down it lies expofed to 
funfhine and rain, it is the firft wood which rots, and 
in a year’s time there is nothing left but what is ufe- 
lefs. When the perfimon trees get once into a field, 
they are not eafily got out of it again, as they fpread 
fo much. 

PERS 1 S, a Reman lady, whom St Paul falutes 
in his epiftle to the Romans (xvi. 12.), and whom 
he calls his beloved fifter. He fays (he has laboured 
much for the Lord, and ftill labours. Nothing elfe 
of her life is come to our knowledge, nor do we 
know that fhe is honoured by any church ; which 
is fomething fingular. 

PERSIUS (Flaccus Aulus), a Latin poet in the 
reign c f Nero, celebrated for his fatires. He was born, 
according to fome, at Volcerra in Tufcany; and ac¬ 
cording to others, at Tigulia, in the gitlph Della Specia, 
in the year 34. He was educated till 12 years old at 
Volterra; and afterwards continued his ftudies at Rome 
under Pa’aemon the grammarian, Virginius the rheto¬ 
rician, and Ccrnutus the Stoic philofopber, who con¬ 
tracted a friendfhip for him. Perfius confulted that 
illuftrious friend in the compofition of his verfes. Lu¬ 
cian alfo ftudied with him under Cornutus; and appear¬ 
ed fo charmed with his verfes, that he was inceffantly 
breaking out into acclamations at tfie beautiful paf- 
fages in his fatires : an example rarely feen in pcets of 
equal rank. He was a fteady friend, a good fon, an 
affectionate brother and parent. He was chafte, meek, 
and modeft : which fhows how wrong it is to judge of 
a man’s morals by his writings ; for the fatires of Per¬ 
fius are not only licentious, but fharp and full of bit- 
ternefs. He wrote but feldom ; and it was fome time 
before he applied himfelf regularly to it. 

Perfius was of a weak conftitution, and troubled 
with a bad ftomacb, which was the caufe of his death 
in the 30th year of his age. Six of his fatires remain ; 
in their judgments of which the critics have been much 
divided, excepting as to their obfeurity, Perfius being 
indeed the mrft obfeure of all the Latin poets. As a 
poet, he is certainly inferior to Plorace and Juvenal; 
and all the labours of Ifaac Cafaubon, who has written 
a moft learned and elaborate commentary upon him, 
cannot make him equal to either of them as a fatirift, 
though in virtue and learning he exceeded them both. 
He was a profeifed imitator of Horace ; yet had httle 
of Horace’s \vi% eafe, and talent at ridicule. His 
ftyle is grand, figurative, poetical, and fuitable to the 
dignity of the Stoic philolophy ; and hence he fhines 
moft in recommending virtue and integrity : here it is 
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that fat ire bee me s him. He was too gra : e to court Perfon. 
the mules with fuccefs : but he had a great foul, fuf- v 
ceptible of noble fentiments, which gave a grace but 
to indifferent poetry. His cotemporaries thought high¬ 
ly of him. Quintilian allows, tl.at Perfius, although 
he wrote but one book of fatires, acquired a great deal 
of true glory, Mul:um et vera gloria quammis uno libra 
Perfius meruit: and Martial fays much the fame thing, 

Seepius in libra memoratur Perfius uno, &c. 

PERSON, an individual fubftance of a rational in¬ 
telligent nature. Thus we fay, an ambaffador repre- 
fentsthe perfon of his prince ; and that, in law, the 
father and fon are reputed the fame perfon. 

The word perfon, perfona, is thought to be borrow¬ 
ed a perfonando, from perfonating or counterfeiting ; 
and is fuppofed to have firft fignified a maik : becaufe, 
as Boethius informs us, in larva concavafonus volvatur : 
and hence the adtors who appeared mafk.don the 
ftage were fometimes called larvrti and fometirr.es per- 
fonati. He likewife fays, that as the feveral actors 
reprefented each a Angle individual perfbr, viz. EEii- 
pus, or Chremes, or Hecuba, or Medea ; for this rea- 
fon, other people, who w< re at the l ime time diftin- 
guifhed by fomething in their farm, character, &c. 
whereby they might be known, came likewife to be 
called by the Latins perfona, and by the G; reks «rp trsrs, 

Again, as adtors rarely reprefented anj but great a id 
illuftrious charadters, the word came at len go to im¬ 
port the mind, as being that whole,difpofiii ms coh- 
ftitnte the charadter. And thus men, angels, and even 
God himfelf, were called perfons. Thirgs merely cor¬ 
poreal, as a ftone, a plant, or a hone, were called by- 
plflafs, or fuppofita, but never perfons. Hence the 
learned fuppole, that the fame nam t perfon came to be « 
ufed to fignify fome dignity, whereby a perfon is di- 
ftinguifhed from another; as a father, hulband, judge, 
magiftrate, &c. In this fenfe we are to underftand 
that of Cicero : “ Caefar never fpeaks of Pompey but 
in terms of honour and refpedt; he does many hard 
and injurious things, however, againft his perfon.” 

Perfon we have already defined to mean an indivi¬ 
dual fubftance of a reafonable nature. Now a thing 
may be individual wo ways : 1. Logically, becaufe it 
cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, Plato, 

&c. 2. Phyfically; in which fenfe a drop of water, 

feparated from the ocean, may becalled an individual. 

Perfon is an individual nature in each of thefe fenfes; 
logically, according to Boethius, becaufe perfon is not 
fpoken of univerfals, but only of fingulars and indivi¬ 
duals ; we do not fay the perfon of an animal or a man, 
but of Cicero and Platp ; and phyfically, fince Socra¬ 
tes’s hand or fcot are never confidered as perfons. 

This laft kind of individual is denominated two ways : 
pofit vely, when the perfon is faid to be the whole 
principle of adting ; for to whatever thing action is 
attributed, that the philofoph r s call a perfon: and ne¬ 
gatively, as when we fay, with the Thomifts, &c. that 
a perfon confifts in this, that it does not exift in an¬ 
other as a more -perfedt being. Thus a man, though 
he confifts of two different things, viz. body and fpi- 
rit, is not two perfons ; becaufe neither part of itfelf 
is a complete principle of adtion, but one perfon, fince 
the manner of his c 'milling of body and fpirit is fuch 
as conftitutes one whole principle of adtion ; nor does 
he exift in any ether as a more petfedl being ; as, for 
Z 2 example. 
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example, Socrates’s foot does in Socrates, or a drop of 
water in the ocean. 

Person, in grammar, a term applied to fuchnouns 
or pronouns as, being either prefixed or underftood, 
are the nominatives in all inflexions cf a verb 5 or it 
is the agent or patient in all finite or perfonal verbs. 
See Grammar. 

PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, or is re- 
flrained to, the perfon: thus it is a maxim in ethics, 
that all faults are perfonal. 

Personal slBion, in law, is an aft ion levied direXly 
and folely againft the perfon ; in oppofitfon to a real 
or mixed aXion. See Action. 

Personal Goods, or Chattels, in law, fignifies any 
moveable thing belonging to a perfon, whether alive 
or dead. See Chattels. 

Personal Identity. See Metaphysics, Part III. 
Chap. iii. 

Personal Verb, in grammar, a verb conjugated in 
all the three perfons; thus called in oppofition to an 
imperfonal verb, or that which has the third perfon 
only. 

PERSONALITY, in the fchools, is that which 
confbitutes an individual a diftinX perfon. 

PERSONATfE, is the name of the 40th order in 
Linnsus’s Fragments of a Natural Method, confifting 
cf a number of plants whofe flowers are furnilhed with 
an irregular gaping or grinning petal, which in figure 
fomewhat refembles the fnout of an animal. The bulk 
of the genera cf this natural 01 der arrange tbemfelves 
under the cla's and order didynamia angiofpermia of 
the Sexual Method. 

The reft, although they cannot enter into the arti¬ 
ficial dafs juft mentioned, for want of the claffic cha- 
raXer, the inequality cf the ftamina; yet, in a na¬ 
tural method, which admits of greater latitude, may 
be arranged with thofe plants which they refemble in 
their habit in general appearance, and particularly in 
the circumftam e exprefled in that title. 

PERSONIFYING, or Personalizing, the giving 
an inanimate being the figure, fentiments, and lan¬ 
guage of a perfor. 

Dr Blairj in his LeXures on Rhetoric, gives this 
account of peifonification. “ It is a figure, the ufe 
of which is very extenfive, and its foundation laid deep 
in human nature. At firft view, and when confidered 
abftraXly, it would appear to be a figure of the utmoft 
boldnefr, and to border on the extravagant and ridi¬ 
culous. For what can feem more remote from the 
track of reafonable thought, than to fpeak of flones 
and trees, and fields and rivers, as if they were living 
creatures, and to attribute to them thought and fenfa- 
tion, affeXions and aXions ? One might imagine this 
to be no more than childifh conceit, which no perfon 
of tafte could relifh. In faX, however, the cafe is 
very different. No fuch ridiculous effeX is produced 
by perfonification when properly employed; on the 
contrary, it is found to be natural and agreeable, nor 
is any very uncommon degree of paffion required in or¬ 
der to make us relifh it. All. poetry, even in its moft 
gentle and humble forms, abounds with.it. From 
profe it is far from being excluded ; nay, in common; 
converfation, very frequent approaches are made to 
it. When we fay, the ground thirjls for rain, or the 
earth flush's, with plenty; when we fpeak of ambition’s 


being rejlltfs, or a difeafe being deceitful ; fuch expref- Perfaiiify- 
fions fhow the facility with which the mind can ac- ing. 
commodate the properties of living creatures to things 
that are inanimate, or to abftraX conceptions of its 
own forming.. 

“ Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a 
wonderful pronenefs in human nature to animate all 
objeXs. Whether this arifes from a fort of afiimilating 
principle, from a propenfion to ipread a refemblance 
of ourfelves over all other things, or from whatever 
other caufe it arifes, fo it is, that almoft every emotion 
which in the lead agitates the mind bellows upon its 
objeX a momentary idea of life. Let a man, by an 
unwary ftep, fprain his ankle, or hurt his foot upon a 
ftone, and in the ruffled difeompofed moment he will 
fometimes feel himfelf difpofed to break the ftone in 
pieces, or to utter pafflonate expreffions againft it, as 
if it had done him an injury. If one has been long 
accuftomed to a certain fet of objeXs, which have made 
a ftrong imprefflon on his imagination ; as to a houfe, 
where he has paffed many agreeable years ; or to fields, 
and trees, and mountains, aixong which he has often 
walked with the greateft delight; when he is obliged 
to part with them, efpecially if he has no profpeX of 
ever feeing them again, he can fcarce avoid having 
fomewhat of the fame feeling as when he is leaving 
old friends. They feem endowed with life. They 
become objeXs of his affeXion ; and, in the moment 
of his parting, it fcarce feems abfurd to him to give 
yent to his feeling in words, and to take a formal 
adieu. 

“ So ftrong is that imprefflon of life which is made 
upon us, by the more magnificent and linking objeXs 
of nature especially, that I doubt not in the leaft of 
this having been one caufe of the multiplication of 
divinities Ln the heathen world. The belief of dryads 
and naiads, of the genius of the wood and the god of 
the river, among men of lively imaginations, in the 
early ages of the world, eafily arofe from this turn 
of mind. When their favourite rural objeXs had 
often been animated in their fancy, it was an eafy 
tranfition to attribute to them fomereal divinity, fome 
-unfeen power or genius which inhabited them, or in-, 
fome peculiar manner belonging to them. Imaginatii n_ 
was highly gratified, by thus gaining fomewhat to 1 eft 
upon with more liability ; and when belief coincided 
fo much with imagination, very flight caufes would be 
fufficientto eilablilh it. 

“ From this deduXion may be eafily feen how it 
comes to pal's that perfonification makes fo great a 
figure in all compofitions where imagination or paffion 
have any concern. On innumerable occalicns it is the 
very language of imagination and paffion ; and there¬ 
fore deferves to be attended to, and examined with 
peculiar care. There are three different degrees of 
this figure, which it is neceffary to remark and diftin- 
guilh, in order to determine the propriety of its ufe.- 
The firft is, when fome of the properties or qualities, 
of living creatures are aferibed to inanimate objeX-.; 
the fecond, when thofe inanimate objeXs are introdu¬ 
ced as aXing like fuch as have life; and the third,, 
when they are reprefented either as fpeakingto us, or 
as liftening to what we fay to them.” 

The ingenious prnfeffor goes on to inveftigate the 
nature of perfonification at c.onli Jerable length. We 
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Perfonify- fhall give his caution for the ufe of it in profe compo- 
> D g- fitions, in which he informs us this figure requires to 
v be ufed with great moderation and delicacy. “ The 
fame liberty is not allowed to the imagination there as 
in poetry. The fame aftiftances cannot be obtained 
for raifing paftion to its proper height by the force of 
numbers and the glow of ftyle. However, addrdfes 
to inanimate objedts are not excluded from profe ; but 
have their place only in the higher fpecies of oratory. 
A public fpeaker may on feme occafions very properly 
addrefs religion or virtue; or his native country, or 
fome city or province, which has fuffered perhaps 
great calamities, or been thefeene of fome memorable 
adtion. But we mud remember, that as fuch addrelfes 
are among the higheft etforts of eloquence, they lhould 
never be attempted unlefs by perfons of more than or¬ 
dinary genius: for if the orator fails in his defign of 
moving our palfions by them, he is fure of Being 
laughed at. Of all frigid things, the moft frigid are 
the aukward and unfeafonable attempts fometimes 


made towards fuch kinds of perfonification, efpecially Perfonify- 
if they be long continued. We fee the writer or 
fpeaker toiling and labouring to exprefs the language 
of fome paftion which he neither feels himfelf n :r can 
make us feel. We remain not only cold, but frozen ; 
and are at full leifure to criticife on the ridiculous 
figure which the perfonified objedt makes, when we 
ought to have been tranfported with aglow of enthu- 
fiafm. S''me of the French writers, particularly Bof- 
fuet and Flechier, in their fermons and funeral ora¬ 
tions, have attempted and executed this figure not 
without warmth and dignity. Their works are ex¬ 
ceedingly worthy of being confulted for inftances of 
this and of feveral other ornaments of ftyle. Indeed 
the vivacity and ardour of the French genius is more 
fuited to this bold fpecies of oratory, than the more 
corredt but ltfs animated genius of the Britifh, who in 
their profe works very rarely attempt any of the high, 
figures of eloquence.”' 
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P ERSPECTIVE is the art of drawing on a plane 
lurface true refemblances or pidtures- of objedts,. 
as the objedls themfelves appear to the eye from any 
diftance and fituation, real or imaginary.. 

It was in the i-6th century that PerfpeEtlve was re¬ 
vived, or rather reinvented. It owes its birth to paint¬ 
ing and particularly to that branch which was em¬ 
ployed in the decorations of the theatre, where land- 
fcapes were properly introduced, and which would have 
looked unnatural and horrid if die fize of the objedts 
had no; been pretty nearly proportioned to their di- 
ftaoce from the eye. We learn from Vitruvius, that 
Agatharchus, mtirudted by vElchylus, was the firft 
who wrote upon this fubjedt ; and that afterwards the 
principles of this art were more diftindtly taught by 
Democritus and Anaxagoras, the diiciples of Aga¬ 
tharchus. Of the theory of this art, as deferibed. by 
them, we know nt thing; fince none of their writings 
have efcaped the general wreck that was made of an¬ 
cient literature in the dark ages of Europe. However, 
die revival of painting in Italy was accompanied with, 
a revival of this art. 

The firft perfon who attempted to lay down the 
rules of perfpedtive was Pietro del Borgo, an Italian. 
He fuppofed objedts to be placed beyond a tranfpa. 
rent tablet, and endeavoured to trace the images which 
rays of light, emitted from them, vw.uld make upon 
it. But we do not know what fuccefs he had in this 
attempt, becaufe the book which he wrote upon this 
fubjedt is not now extant. It is, however, very much 
commended by the famous Egnazio Dante ; and, up¬ 
on the principles of Borgo, Albeit Durer conftrudted 
a machine, by which he could trace die perfpedtive 
appearance of objedts. 

B dthazar Perulfi ftudied the writings of Borgo, and 
endrav uned to make them more intelligible. To him 
we owe the difei very of points of diftance, to which 
all hne; tint make an angle of degrees with the 
ground-line, arc drawn, A little time; after, Guido 


Ulbani, another Italian, found that all the lines that 
are parallel, to one another, if they Be inclined to the. 
ground-line, converge to fome point in the horizontal 
line ; and that through this point alfo, a line drawn 
from the eye, ^parallel to them, will p ifs. Thef? prin¬ 
ciples put together enabled him to make out a pretty 
complete theory of perfpedtive. 

Great improvements were made in the rules of per¬ 
fpedtive by fubfequent geometricians ; particularly by 
profeifor Gravefande, and ftill more by Dr Brook 
Taylor, whole principles are in a great meafure new, 
and far more general than any before him. 

In order to underftand the principles of perfpedtive, 
it will be proper to coniider the plane on which the 
reprefentation is to be made as tranfparent, and inter- 
pofed between the eye of the fpedtator and the objedt 
to be reprefented. Thus, fuppoie a perfon at a win¬ 
dow looks through an upright pane of glafs at any 
objedt beyond it, and, keeping his head fteady, draws 
the figure of the objedt upon the glafs with a black 
lead pencil, as if the point of the pencil touched the 
objedt itfelf; he would then have a true representa¬ 
tion of the objedt in perfpedtive as it appears to his. 
eye. 

In order to this two things areneceftary : firft, that 
the glafs be laid, over with ftrong gum-water, which, 
when dry, will be fit for drawing upon, and will re¬ 
tain the traces of the pencil; and, lecondly, that he. 
looks through a fmall hole-in a thin, plate of metal,, 
fixed about a foot from the glafs, between it and his 
eye, and that he keep his eye clofe to the hole ; other, 
wife he might fhift the pofition of his head, and confe? 
qaently make a falfe delineation of the objedt. 

Having traced out the figure of the objedt, he may 
go over it again with p.en and ink; , and when that i- 
dry, put a fheet. of paper upon it,.and trace it there¬ 
on with a pencil; then taking away the paper and- 
laying it on a table, he may finiih the pidture by giving 
it the. colours, lights,, and ftiaies, as he fees them in 

the 
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the cbjedl itfi’V; and then he will have a true refem- 
l lance of the objedt. 

T. every peTfon who has a general knowledge of 
the principles of optics, this mult be felf-evident: For 
as vifion is occafioned by pencils of rays coming in 
ftraight lines to the eye from every point of the vifible 
objedt, it is plain that, by joining the points in the 
transparent plane, through which all thofe pencils re¬ 
flectively pah, an exact reprefentation mutt be formed 
of the objedt, as it appears to the eye in that particular 
pofition, and at that determined diftance : and were pic- 
tttres of things to be always firft drawn on tranfpai ent 
p’anes, this fimple operation, with the principle on 
which it is founded, would compromife the whole the¬ 
ory and pradtice of perfpedtive. As this, however, is 
far from being the cafe, rules mult be deduced from 
the fciences of optics and geometry for drawing re- 
prefentatior.s of vifible objects on opaque planes ; and 
the applica icn of thefe rules conftitutes what is pro¬ 
perly called the art of perfpedtive. 

Previrus to our laying down the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of this art, it may not be improper to obferve, 
that when a perfon hands right againft the middle of 
one end of a long avenue or walk, which is ftraight and 
equally broad throughout, the fides thereof feem to ap¬ 
proach nearer and nearer to each other as they are fur¬ 
ther and further from his eye; or the angles, under 
which their different pr.rts are feen, become iefs and lefs 
according as the diftance from his eye increases ; and if 
the avenue be very long, the fides of it at the fartheft 
end will feem to meet: and there an objedt that 
would cover the whole breadth of the avenue, and be 
of a height equal to that breadth, would appear only 
to be a mere point. See Oftics, n° 219, 220. 

Having made thefe preliminary obfervations, we now 
proceed to the pradtice of perfpedtive, which is built 
upon the following 

fFundamental) THEOREM I. 

Let ale d (fig. 1. PlateCCCLXXXIIL) reprefent 
the ground-plan of the figure to be thrown into per¬ 
fpedtive, and e fg h the tranfparent plane through 
which it is viewed by the eye at E. Let thefe planes 
interfedt in the ftraight line i f. Let B be any point 
in the ground-plan, and B E a ftraight line, the path 
cf a ray of light from that point to the eye. This 
will pafs through the-plane efgh in fome point l ; or 
B will He feen through that point, and b will be the 
pidture, image, or reprefentation of B. 

If BA be dnwn in the ground-plan, making any 
angle BAK with the common interfeifion, and EV 
be drawm p irallel to it, meeting the pidture plane or 
pe*fped!lve-plane in V, and VA be drawn, the point b 
is in the line VA lb framed that BA is to EV as bA 
to /V. 

For fince EV and BA are parallel, the -figure 
BAWEI 3 is in one p'ane, cutting the perfpedtive- 
plane 5,1 the ftraight line VA ; the triangles BA^, 
EVi, are finr-lar, and BA : EV=£A : bV. 

Cor. i. If B be heyord the pidhire, its pidture b 
is above the interfqdtion kb; but if B be between the 
eye and the pidture as at B', its pidhire b' is be¬ 
low k b. 

2. If two other parallel lines BA', ES, be drawn. 


and A', S, be joined, the pidhire of B is in the inter- 
fedlion of the hnes AV and A S. 

3. The line BA is reprefented by bA, or bA is the 
pidture of BA ; and if AB be infinitely extended, it 
will be reprefented by AV. V is therefore called 
the vanifhing point of the line AB. 

4. All lines parallel to AB are reprefented bylines 
converging to V from the points where thefe lines in- 
terfedl the perfpedtive plane; and therefore V is the 
vanifhing point of allfuch parallel lines. 

5. The pidtures of all lines parallel to the perfpec- 
tive plane are parallel to the lines themfelves. 

6. If through V be drawn HVfe parallel to 11 , the 
angle EVH is equal to BAK. s-fV-' 

Remark. The propofition now demonftrated is not 
limited to any inclination of the pidture-plane to the 
ground-plane ; but it is ufual to confider them as per¬ 
pendicular to each other, and the aground-plane as ho¬ 
rizontal. Hence the line k l is called the ground line, 
and OH the horizon line ; and VK, perpendicular to 
both, is called the height of the eye. 

It ES be drawn perpendicular to the pidture-plane, 
it will cut it in a point S of the horizon-line directly 
oppofite to the-eye. This is called the point of ft ft-, 
or principal point. 

7. The pidtures of all vei t-ical lines are vertical, and 
the pidtures of horizontal lines are horizontal, becaufe 
thefe lines are parallel 10 the perfpedtive plane. 

8. The point of fight S is the vanifhing point of all 
lines perpendicular to the perfpedtive plane. 

The above propofition is a fufficient foundation for 
the whole pradtice of perfpedtive, whether on diredt or 
inclined pidtures, and ferves to fuggeft all the various 
pradtical conftrudtions, each of which has advantages 
which fuit particular purpofes. Writers on the fubjedt 
have either confined themfelves to one conftrudtion, 
from an affedtation of fimplicity or fondnefs for fyftem ; 
or have multiplied precepts, by giving every conftruc- 
tion for every example, in order to make a great -book, 
and give the fubjedt an appearance of importance and 
difficulty. An ingenious pr.idtitioner will avoid both 
extremes, and avail himfelf of the advantage of each 
conftrudtion as it happens to fuit his purpofe. We 
fliall now proceed to the pradtical rules, which require 
no confideration of interfedting planes, and are all per¬ 
formed on the perfpedtive plane by means of certain 
fubftitutions for the plane of the eye and the original 
figure. The general fubftltution is as follows : 

Let the plane of the paper be firft fuppofed to be 
the ground-plan, and the fpedtator to ftand at F 
(fig. 2.) Let it be propofed that the ground-plan is 
to be reprefented on a plane furface, (landing perpen¬ 
dicularly on a line GKB of the plan, and that the 
point K is immediately oppofite to the fpedtator, 
or that FK is perpendicular-to GL : then FK is 
equal to the diftance of the fpedtator’s eye from the 
pidture. 

Now fuppofe a piece of paper laid on the plan with 
its ftraight edge lying on the line GL; draw on 
this paper KS perpendicular to GL, and make it 
equal to the height of the eye above the ground-plan. 
This may be much greater than the height of a man, 
becaufe the fpedfator may be (landing on a place much 
ra.fed'above the ground-plan. ObiL vealfo that KS 

- mud 
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muft be meafiired on the fame fcale on which the if BA be drawn perpendicular to GL, becaufe PV 
ground-plan and the diftance FK were meafured. will then coincide with PS. 

Then draw HSO parallel to GL. This will be a ho- Third general eonftrudion. 

ri'.ontal line, and (when the picture is fet upright on Draw BA from the given point B perpendicular to 
GL) will be on a level with the fpedutor’s eye, and the ground-line, and AS to the point of light. From 
the point S will be diredly oppofite to his eye. It is the point of dillance D fet off D d equal to BA, on 
therefore called the prin-. ipal point, or point ofJight. The the fame or the contrary fide as S, according as B is on 
diftance ot his eye from this point will be equal to the fame or the contrary’fide of the pidure as the eye. 
FK. Therefore make SP (in the line SIC) equal to Join d' A, and draw D b parallel to dA. I is the 
FIC, and P is the projeding point or fubftitute for pidture of B. For SD, DJ, are equal to the dif- 
the place of the eye. It is fometimes convenient to tances of the eye and given point from the pidture, and 
place P above S, fometimes to one fide of it on the SD : Dr/=AS: b A. 

horizontal line, and in various other filiations; and This eonftrudion does not naturally arife from the 
writers, ignorant of, or inattentive to, the principles of original lines, but is a geometrical conilquence from 
the theory, have given it different denominations, fuch their pofition and magnitude; and it is of all others 
as point of difanre, pilot of view, &c. It is merely a the moil generally convenicn", as the perpendicular 
fubftitute for the point E in iig. i. and its moil natu- diftances of any number of points may be arranged 
ral fituation is below, as in this figure. along SD without confusion, and their dired fituations 

The art of perfpedive is conveniently divided into transferred to the ground-line by perpendiculars fuch 
iCHNOGRAt? hy, which teaches how to make a perfpec- as BA ; and nothing is eafier than drawing parallel-, 
tive draught of figures on a plane, commonly called the either by a parallel ruler or a. bevel-fquare, ufed by all 
ground-plan; and scenography, which teaches how who practice drawing. 

to draw folid figures, or fuch figures as are failed above Prob. 2. To put any Jlraight line BC (fig. 4.) if 
this plan. the ground plan in perfpedive. 

Fundamental Prob. I. To put into perfective any given Find the pictures b, c, of its extreme points by any 
point of the ground-plan. of the foregoing conftrudions, and join them by the 

Firft general conftrudion. ftraight line b c. 

Plate From B and P (fig. 2.) draw any two parallel lines Perhaps the following eonftrudion will be found 
ccclxxxiu. BA, PV, cutting the ground-line and horizon-line in A very generally convenient. 

and V, and draw BP, AV, cutting each other in b; Produce CB till it meet the ground-line in A, and 
b F the pidure of B. draz- PV parallel to it, and AV, and PB, PC, cut- 

For it is evident that BA, PV, of this figure are ting AV in b, c. V is its vanilhing point, by Cor. 3. 
analogous to BA and EV of fig. 1. and that of the fundamental theorem. 

BA : PV=AA : AV. It muft be left to the experience and fagacity of the 

If BA' be drawn perpendicular to GL, PV will drawer to feled fuch conftrudions as are moft fuitable 
fall on PS, and need not be drawn. A'V will be A'S. to the multiplicity of the figures to be drawn. 

—This is the moft eafy CGnftrudion, and is nearly the Prob. 3. To put any re.iiUnca! figure of the ground- 
fame with Fergufon’s. plan inperfpedive. 

Second general eonftrudion. Put the bounding lines in perfpedive, and the pro- 

Draw two lines BA, BA", and two lines PV, PD, blem is foived. , 
parallel to them, and draw AV, A"D, cutting each The variety of conftruftions of this problem is very 
other in b:b is the picture of B by Cor. 2.—This con- great, and it would fill a volume to give them ali. 
ftrudion is the foundation of all the rules of perfpedive The moft generally convenient is to find the vanilhing 
that are to be found in the books on this fubjed. They points of the bounding lines, and conned thefe with 
appear in a variety of forms, owing to the ignorance or the points of their interfedion with the ground-line, 
inattention of the authors to the principles. The rule For example, to put the fquare ABCD (fig. 5.) into 
moft generally adhered to is as follows: perfpedive. 

Draw BA (fig. 3.) perpendicular to the ground- Draw from, the projeding point PV, PW, parallel 
line, and AS to the point of fight, and fet off A &equal to AB, BC, and let AB, BC, CD, DA, meet the 
to BA. Set of SD equal to the diftance of the eye ground -line in «, *, (t, f and draw «V, J'V, »W, ji W, 
in the oppofite diredion from S that /3 is from A, cutting each other in abed, the pidure .of .the fquare 
where B and E of fig. 1. are on oppofite fides of the ABCD. The demonftration is evident, 
pidure; otherwi e fet them the lame way. D is called This conltrudion, however, runs-the figure to great 
the point of diftance. Draw /2D, cutting AS in ®. : 'diftances on each fide of the middle line when any of 
This is evidently equivalent to drawing BA and PS the fines of the original figure.are nearly parallel to the 
perpendicular to the ground line and horizon-line, and ground-line. 

and PD making an angle of 45° with thefe lines, The following eonftrudion (fig. 6.) avoids lh : s in- 
with the additional puzzle about the way of fettmg convenience. 

of A@ and SD, which is avoided in the eonftrudion Let D be the point of diftance. Draw the perpen-. 
here given. diculars A*, B/2, C* IV, and the lines Ac, B f, Cg, 

This ufual eonftrudion, however, by a perpendicu- DA, parallel to PD. Draw-Sa, S/2, S«, SJ 1 , and Dr, 
lar and the point of diftance, is extremely fimple and ~Df Djf, DA; cutting the former in a, b,. c, d, the 
convenient; and two points of distance, one on each angles of the pidure. 

fide of S, ferve for all points of he ground plan. But. It is not neteffary that D be the point of diftance, 
the firft general eonftrudion requires ftill fewer lines,., only the lines Ae, 15 /) &c mutl be parallel to PD. 

Remark i„ 
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R:nafk. In all the foregoing conftruftions the ne- the height of the eye, and b d is ihe diftance of the 
ceiT.iry lines (and even the finifhed pifture) are fre- horizon-line from the point b , which is the pifture of 
quently confounded with the original figure. To the foot of the line. Therefore (Theor. 2) b c is the 
avoid this great inconvenience, the writers on per- required pifture of the vertical line, 
fpeftive direft us to tranfpofe the figure; that is, to This problem occurs frequently in views of archi- 
transfer it to the other fide of the ground line, by pro- tefture ; and a compendious method of folving it would 
ducing the perpendiculars As, B/ 3 , C*, D/, till Abe peculiarly convenient. For this purpofe, draw 
jSIV, &c. are refpefti.vely equal to A*, B/2 &c.; or, a vertical line XZ at the margin of the pifture, or on 
inftead cf the original figure, to ufe only its tranfpofed a feparate paper, and through any point V of the ho- 
fubflitute A B' C D\ This is an extremely proper rizon-line draw VX. Set off XY, the height of the ver- 
method. But in this cafe the point P mull alfo be ticalline, and draw VY. Then from any points b, r, 
tranfpofed to P' above S, in order to retain the firft on which it is required to have the piftures of lines 
Plate or mod natural and fimple conftruftion, as in fig. 7.; equal to XY, draw bS, r t, parallel to the horizon line, 
cccLxxxin where it is evident, than when BA=AB, and SP=:SP’ and draw the verticals Sw, / v : thefe have the lengths 
and B'P’ is drawn, cutting AS in b, we have required, which may be transferred to b and r. This, 
bA : £Sz=B'A : PS,=rBA : PS, and b is the pifture with the third general conftruftion for the bafe points, 
of B : whence follows the truth of all the fubfequent wall fave all the confufion of lines which would arife 
conftruftions with the tranfpofed figure. from conftrufting each line apart. 

Prob. 4. To put any curvi lineal figure to the-ground- Prop. 6. Toput any foping line inperfpeftive. 

plan Intoperfpeftive. From the extremities of this line, fuppnfe perpendi- 

Put a fufficient number of its points in perfpeftive culars making the ground plane in two pointsj which 
by the foregoing rules, and draw a curve line through W 7 e (hull call the bafe points of the Hoping line. Put 
them. thefe bafe points in perfpeftive, and draw, by laft pro- 

It is well known that the conic feftions and fome blem, the perpendiculars from the extremities. Join 
other curves, when viewed obliquely, are conic feftions thefe by a ftraight line. It will be the pifture re- 
rr curves of the fame kinds with the originals, with quired. 

different pofitions and proportions of their principal Prob. 7. To put a fquare In perfpeftive, as feen by a 
lines, and rules may be given for defcribing their pic- f erf on not Jianding right againf the middle of either of 

tures founded on this property. But thefe rules are its fdes, but rather nearly even with one of its corners. 

very various, unconnected with the general theory of In fig. 9. let ABCD be a true fquare, viewed by an 
perfpeftive, and more tedious in the execution, with- obferver, not (landing at 0, direftly againft the middle 
out being more accurate than the general rule now gi- of its fide AD, but at O almoft even w'ith its corner 
ven. It would be a ufelefs affeftation to infert them D, and viewing the fide AD under the angle AOD ; 
in this elementary treatife. the angle ApD (under which he would have feen AD 

We come in the next place to the delineation of from 0) being 60 degrees, 
figures notin a horizontal plane, and of folid figures. Make AD in fig. 10. equal to AD in fig. 9. and 
For this purpofe it is neceffary to demorftrate the fol- draw SP and OO parallel to AD. Then, in fig. 10. 
lowing let O be the place of the obferver’s eye, and SO be 

perpendicular to SP; then S (hall be the point of fight 
THEOREM II. in the horizon SP. 


The length of any vertical line (landing on the 
ground plane is to that of its pifture as the height of 
the eye to the diftance of the horizon line from the 
pifture of its foot. 

Let BC be the vertical line (landing on B, and let 
EF be a vertical line through the eye. Make BD 
equal to EF, and draw'DE, CE, BE. It is evident 
that DE will cut the horizon line in fome point d, CE, 
will cut the pifture plane in c, and BE will cut it in b, 
and that b c will be the pifture of BC, and is verti¬ 
cal, and that BC is to b c as BD to b d, or as EF to 
id. 

Cor. The pifture of a vertical line is divided in 
the fame ratio as the line itfelf. For BC : BM= 

be: b m. 

Prob. 5. To put a vertical line of a given length in 
perfpeftiveJlanding on a given point of the pifture. 

Through the given point b (Fig. 8.) of the pifture, 


Take SO in your compaffes, and fet that extent 
from S to P: then P (hall be the true point of di¬ 
ftance, taken according to the foregoing rules. 

From A and D draw the ftraight lines AS and 
DS ; draw alfo the ftraight line AP, interfefting DS 
in C. 

Laftly, to the point of interfeftion C draw BC pa¬ 
rallel to AD ; and ABCD in fig. 10. will be a true 
perfpeftive reprefentation cf the fquare ABCD in 
fig. 9. ThepointM is the centre of each fquare, and 
AMC and BMD are the diagonals. 

Prob. 8 . To put a reticulated fquare in perfpeftive, ns 
feen by a perfan funding oppfte to the middle of one 
ofitsfdes. 

A reticulated fquare is one that is divided info fe- 
veral littk fquares, like net-work, as fig. 11. each fide 
of wnich is divided into four equal parts, and the 
whole farface into four times four (or 16) equal 
fuqares. 


draw S b A from the point of fight, and draw' the ver- Having divided this fquare into the given number 
tical line AD, and make AE equal to the length or of lefs fquares, draw the two diagonals A * C and 
height of the given line. Join ES, and draw b c, pa- B x D. 

rallel to AD, producing be, when neceffary, till it Make AD in fig. 12. equal to AD in fig, 11. and 
cut the horizontal line in d, and we have b c : b d,z= divide it into four equal parts, as Ae, eg, g i, and i D 
AD : AE, that is, asnhe length of the given line to Draw SP for the horizon, pardtel to AD, and’ 
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through the middle point g of AD, draw OS perpen¬ 
dicular to AD and SP.—Make S the point of fight, 
and O the place of the obferver’s eye. 

Take SP equal to SO, and P fliall be the true point 
of diftance.—Draw AS and DS to the point of fight, 
and AP to the point of diftance, interfering DS in 
C : then draw BC parallel to AD, and the outlines 
of the reticulated (quire ABCD will be finiihed. 

From the divifion points e, g, i, draw the ftraight 
lines cfgh, if-, tending towards the point of fight 
S; and draw BD for one of the diagonals of the 
fquare, the other diagonal AC being already drawn. 

Through the points r and /, where thefe diagonals 
cut ef and i k, draw /m parallel to AD. Through 
the centre-point x, where the diagonals cut g h, draw 
no parallel to AD. — Laftly, through the points v and 
mi, where the diagonals cut cf and i k, draw p q paral¬ 
lel to AD; and the reticulated perfperive fquare will 
be finifbed. 

This fquare is truly reprefented* as if feen by an ob¬ 
ferver Handing at O, and having his eye above the ho¬ 
rizontal plane ABCD on which it is drawn ; as if OS 
was the height of his eye above that plane: and the 
Plate lines which form thefmall fquares within it have the 
cccLxxxin lame letters of reference with thofe in fig. n. w. ich 
is drawn as it would appear to an eye placed perpen¬ 
dicularly above its centre x. 

Prod. (j. To put a circle in perfpeSivc. 

If a circle be viewed by an eye placed dire&ly over 
Its centre, it appears perfectly round, but if it be ob¬ 
liquely viewed, it appears of an elliptical lhape. This 
is plain by looking at a common wine glafs fet upright 
on a table. 

Make a true reticulated fquare, as fig. 11. Plate 
CCCLXXXIII. of the fame diameter as you would 
have, the circle; and fetting one foot of your com- 
paffes in the centre x, deferibe as large a circle as the 
lides of the fquare will contain. Then, having put. 
this reticulated lquare into perfperive, as in fig. 12. 
obferve through what points of the crofs lines and dia¬ 
gonals of fig. 11. the circle paffes ; and through the 
like points ir. fig. 12. draw the ellipfis, which will be 
as true a perfperive reprefentation ot the circle, as the 
fquare in fig. 12. is of the fquare in fig. 11. 

This is Mr Fergufon’s rule for putting a circle in 
perfperive; but the following rules by Wolf are per¬ 
haps more univerfal. 

If the circle to be put in perfperive be fmall, de¬ 
feribe a fquare about it. Draw firft the diagonals of 
the fquare, and then the diameters h a and d e (fig. 1. 
Plate CCCLXXXIV.) cutting one another at right 
ang’es; draw the ftraight lines f g and be paralel to 
the diameter d e. Through b and /and likewife c and 
g draw ftraight lines meeting DE, the ground line of 
the piflure "in the points 3 and 4. To the principal 
point V draw the ftraight lines 1 V, 3 V, 4 V, 2 V, 
and to the points of diftance L and K, 2 L and 1 K. 
Laftly, join the points of interfe&ion a, b,d,f, h, g, 
e, e, by the arcs a, b, b d, f, and abdfhg e-c a will be 
the circle in perfperive. 

If the circle be large fo as to make the foregoing 
■praftice inconvenient, bifeft the ground line AB, 
deferibing, from the point of! iferion as a centre, the 
iemicircle AGB (fig. 2. Plate CCCLXXXIV.), and 
from any number of points in the circumference C, F, 
G, H, I, &c. draw to the ground line the perpendi- 
Vou XIV. 
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culars C 1, F 2, G 3, H 4, I 5, &c.: From the 
points A, 1, 2,3, 4, 5, B, draw ftraight lines to the 
principal po : nt or point of fight V, likewife ftraight 
lines from ii an 1 A to the points of diftance L and 
K- Through the common iulerfectiuns draw ftraight 
lines as in the preceding cafe ; and you will have the 
points a, c,f,g, h, i, b, reprefentatives of A, C, F, G, 

H, I, B. Then join the points a, c,f, &c. as former¬ 
ly dire&ed, and you have the perfperive circle a c f g 
h i b i h gf c a. 

Hence it is apparent how we may put- not only a 
circle but alfo a pavement laid with (tones of any form 
in perfperive It is likewife apparent how ufeful the 
fquare is.in perfpective ; for, as in the fecond cafe, a 
true fquare was deferibed round the circle to be put 
in perfperive, and divided into fcv.ral fmaller fquares, 
fo in this third cafe we make ufe of the femicircle only 
for the fake of brevity inftead of that fquare and circle. 

Prob. 10. To put a reticulated fquare in perfpeblmt, ns 
feen by a perfon not funding right againjl the middle 
of either of itsJides, but rather nearly even with one of 
its corners. 

In fig. 13. Plate CCCLXXXIII, let O be the place 
of an obferver, viewing the fquare ABCD almoft even 
with its corner D.—Draw at pleafure SP for the ho¬ 
rizon, parallel to AD, and make SO perpendicular to 
SP : then S (hall be the point of fight, and P the 
true point of diftance, if SP be made equal to SO. 

Draw AS and DS to the point of fight, and AP 
to the point of diftance, interfering DS in the point 
C ; then draw BC parallel to AD, and the outlines of 
the perfperive fquare will be finiihed. This done 
draw the lines which form the lefler fquares, as taught 
in Prob . 8. and the work will be completed.—You may 
put a perfpedtive circle in this fquare by the fame rule 
as it was done in fig. 12. 

Prob. 14. To put a cube in perfpeSive, as if viewed 
by a perfon funding almf even with one of its edges, 
and feeing three of itsfides. 

In fig- 16. Plate CCCLXXXIII. let AB be the 
breadth of either of the fix equal fquare fides of the 
cube AG; O the place of the obferver, almoft even 
with the edge CD of the cube, S the point of fight, 

SP the horizon parallel to AD, and P the point of 
diftance taken as before. 

Make ABCD a true fquare; draw BS and CS to 
the point of fight, and BP to the point of diftance, 
interfering CS in G—Then draw FG parallel to 
BC, and the uppermoft perfperive fquare fide BFGG 
of the cube will be finiflied. 

Draw DS to the point of fight, and AP to the 
point of diftance, interfering DS in the point I: then 
draw Gl parallel to CD ; and, if the cube be an 
opaque one, as of wood or metal, all the outlines of 
it will be finifhed ; and then it may be ftiaded as in the 
figure. 

But if you want a perfperive view of a tranfparen,t 
glafs cube, all the fides of which will be feen, draw 
AH toward the point of fight, FH parallel to BA, 
and HI parallel to AD: then AHID will be the 
fquare bafe of the cube, perfperively parallel to the top 
BFGC ; ABFH will be the fquare fide of the cube, 
parallel to CGID, and FGIH will be the fquare fide 
parallel to ABCD. 

As to the (hading part of the work, it is fuch mere 
childrens play, in comparifon of drawing the lines 
A a which 
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which form the fhape of any objedt, that no rules need 
be given for it. Let a perfon fit with his left fide to¬ 
ward a window, and he knows full well, that if any 
folid body be placed on a table before him, the light 
will fall on the left-hand fide of the body, and the right- 
hand fide will be in the fhade. 

Prob. 15. To put any folid in perfpeSive. 

Put the bafe of the folid, whatever it be, in per- 
fpedlive by the preceding rules. From each bound¬ 
ing point of the bafe, raife lines reprefenting in per¬ 
fpedtive the altitude of the objedl; by joining thefe lines 
and (hading the figure according to the diredfions in 
the preceding problem, you wall have a fcenographic 
reprefentation of the objedt. This rule is general; but 
as its application to particular cafes may not be appa¬ 
rent, it will be proper to give the following example 
of it. 

Prob. 16. To put a cube in perfpeliive as feen from one 
of its angles. 

Since the bafe of a cube (landing on a geometrical 
plane, and feen from one of its angles, is a fquare feen 
from one erf its angles, draw firft fuch a perfpective fquare: 
then raife from any point of the ground-line DE 
(Fig. 3. Plate CCCLXXXIV.) the perpendicular HI 
equal to the fide of the fquare, and draw to any point 
V in the horizontal line HR the ftraight lines VI 
and VH. From die angles d b and c draw the dot¬ 
ted lines d ? and c 1 parallel to the ground line DE. 
Perpendicular to thofe dotted lines, and from the 
points 1 and 2, draw the ftraight lines L 1 and M 2. 
Laftly, finee HI is the altitude of the intended cube 
in a, L 1 in c and b, M 2 in d, draw from the point 
a the ftraight line f a perpendicular to a E, and from 
the points b and c, bg and ce, perpendicular to be 1, and 
aide being according to rule, make #/=HI, bg=ec 
=L 1, and^i=M2. Then, if the points g, h, e, f, 
be joined, the whole cube will be in perfpedtive. 

Prob. 17. To put a fquare pyramid in perfpective, as 
/landing upright on its bafe, and viewed obliquely. 

In fig. 4. n° 1. of Plate CCCLXXXIV. let AD be 
the breadth of either of the four fides of the pyramid 
ATCD at its bafe ABCD ; and MT its perpendicular 
height. Let O be the place of the obferver, S his 
point of fight, SE his horizon, parallel to AD and 
perpendicular to OS ; and let the proper point of dis¬ 
tance be taken in SE produced toward the left hand, 
as far from S as O is from S. 

Draw AS and DS to the point of fight, and D’L 
to the point of diftance, interfering AS in the point 
B. Then, from B, draw BC parallel to AD ; and 
ABCD (hall be the perfpedtive fquare bafe of the py¬ 
ramid. 

Draw the diagonal AC, interfering the other dia¬ 
gonal BD at M, and this point of interferion (hall be 
the centre of the fquare bafe. 

Draw MT perpendicular to AD, and of a length 
equal to the intended height of the pyramid: then draw 
the ftraight outlines AT, CT, and DT ; and the out¬ 
lines of the pyramid (as viewed from O) will be 
ftniftied ; which being done, the whole may be fo (haded 
ns to give it the appearance of a folid body. 

If the obferver had ftood at 0, he could have only 
feen the fide ATD of the pyramid; and two is the 
greateft number of fides that he could fee from any 
other place of the ground. But if he were at any 
height above the pyramid, and had his eye direrly 


over its top, it would then appear as in N° 2. and he 
would fee all its four fides E, F, G, H, with its top 1 
juft over the centre of its fquare bafe ABCD; which 
would be a true geometrical and not a perfpedtive 
fquare. 

Prob. iR. To put two equalfouares in perfpective, one 
of which Jhall be directly over the other, at any given 
diftance from it, and both of them parallel to the plane 
of the horizon. 

In fig. 5. Plate CCCLXXXIV. let ABCD be a 
perfpedtive fquare on a horizontal plane, drawn accor¬ 
ding to the foregoing rules, Sbeing the point of fight, 
SP the horizon (parallel to AD), and P tire point of 
diftance. 

Suppsfe AD, the breadth of this fquare, to be 
three feet; and that it is required to place juft (uch 
another fquare EFGH diredtly above it, parallel to it 
and two feet from it. 

Make AE and DH perpendicular to AD, and two 
thirds of its length: draw EH, which will be equal 
and parallel to AD, then draw ES and HS to the 
point of fight S, and EP to the point of diftance P, 
interfedting HS in the point G: this done, draw FG 
parallel to EH; and you will have two perfpedtive 
fquares ABCD and EFGH, equal and parallel to one 
another, the latter diredtly above the former, and two 
feet diftant from it; as was required. 

By this method (helves may be drawn parallel to 
one another, at any diftance from each other in pro¬ 
portion to their length. 

Prob. 19. To pmt a truncated pyramid in perfpedive* 

Let the pyramid to be put in perfpedtive be quin- 
quangular. If from each angle of the furface whence 
the top is cut off, a perpendicular be fuppofed to fall 
upon the bafe, thefe perpendiculars will mark the 
bounding points of a pentagon, of which the fides wilt 
be parallel to the fides of the bafe of the pyramid, 
within which it is inferibed. Join thefe points, and: 
the interior pentagon will be formed with its longeft 
fide parallel to the longeft fide of the bafe of the py¬ 
ramid. From the ground-line EH (F ; g. 6. Plate 
CCCLXXXIV.) raife the perpendiculat IH, and make 
it equal to the altitude of the intended pyramid. To. 
any point V draw the ftraight lines IV and HV, and 
by a procefs fimilar to that in Problem 16. determine 
the fcenographical altitudes a, b, c, d, e. Connedt the 
upper points f g, h, i, k, by ftraight lines; and draw 
lk,fm,gn, and the perfpedtive of the truncated 
pyramid will be completed. 

Cor. If in a geometrical plane two. concentric cir¬ 
cles be deferibed, a truncated cone may be put in 
perfpedtive in the fame manner as a truncated pyra¬ 
mid. 

Prob. 20. To put in perfpedtive a hollow prifm lying 
on one of itsfides. 

Let ABDEC (fig. 7. n° 1.) be a fedtion of fuch 
a prifm. Draw HI parallel to AB, and diftant from 
it the breadth of the fide on which the prifm refts; 
and from each angle internal and external of the prifm 
let fall perpendiculars to HI. The parallelogram will 
be thus divided by the ichnographical procefs below 
the ground-line, fo as that the fide A B of the real 
prifm will be parallel to the correfponding fide of the 
fcenographic view of it.—-To determine the altitude 
of the internal and externa, angles. From H (n° 2.) 
raife HI perpendicular to the ground-line, and on it 
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mark off the true altitudes II i, He, H3, H4, and 
H5. Then if from any point V in the horizon be 
drawn the ftraight lines VH, Vi, V2, V3, V4, 
Vy or VI; by a pr> cefs fimilar to that of the preced¬ 
ing problem, will be determined the heighth of the in¬ 
ternal angles, viz. i=a a, 2 ~bb, 4 —dd\ and of the 
external angles, 3 ~cc, and $~e e ; and when thefe an¬ 
gles are formed and putin their proper places, the Ice- 
nograph of the prilm is complete. 

Prob. 21. To put a fquare table in perfpcRhc,Jiand- 
ing on four upright fquare legs of any given length with 
refpeft to the breadth of the tails 

In fig 5. Plate CCCLXXXIV. let ABCD be 
the fquare part of the floor on which the table is to 
ftand, and EFGH the furface of the fquare table, 
parallel to the floor. 

Suppofe the table to be three feet in breadth, and 
its height from the floor to be two feet; then two 
thirds of AD or EH will be the length of the legs i 
and k; the other two (/and m) being of the fame 
length in perfperive. 

Having drawn the two equal and parallel fquares 
ABCD and EFGH, as fhown in Prob. 10. let the 
legs be fquare in form, and fixed in the table at a 
diftance from its edges equal to their thicknefs. Take 
A a and D d equal to the intended thicknefs of the 
legs, and a b and d c alfo equal thereto. Draw the 
diagonals AC and BD, and draw ftraight lines from 
the points a, b, c, d, toward the points of fight S, and 
terminating at the fide BC. Then, through the points 
where thefe lines cut the diagonals, draw the ftraight 
lines n and o,p and q, parallel to AD ; and you will 
have formed four perfperive fquares (like ABCD in 
fig. 4 n° 1.) for the bafes of the four legs of the table : 
and then it is eafy to draw the four upright legs by 
parallel lines, all perpendicular to AD ; and to fhade 
them as in the figure. 

To reprefent the intended thicknefs of the table- 
board, draw e h parallel to EH, and HG toward the 
point of fight S : then fhade the fpaces between thefe 
lines, and the perfperive figure of the table will be 
finifhed. 

Prob. 22. To put five fquare pyramids in perfpedive, 
Jlanding upright on a Jquare pavement compofed of the 
fur faces of 81 cubes. 

In fig. 8. Plate CCCLXXXIV. let ABCD be a 
perfperive fquare drawn according to the foregoing 
rules; S the point of fight, P the point of diftance 
in the horizon PS, and AC and BD the two diago¬ 
nals of the fquare- 

Divide the fide AD into 9 equal parts (becaufe 9 
times 9 is 81 as A a, a l, be, &c. and from thefe 
points of divifion, a, b, c, d, &c. draw lines toward 
the point of fight S. terminating at rhe furthermoft 
fide BC of the fquare. Then, through the points 
where thefe lines cut the diagonals, draw ftraight lines 
parallel to AD, and the perfperive fquare ABCD 
will be fubdivided into 81 leffer fquares, reprefenting 
the upper furfaces of 81 cubes, laid clofe to one ano¬ 
ther’s fid s in a fquare form. 

Dr •w AK and DL, each equal to A a, and per¬ 
pendicular to AD ; and draw LN toward the point 
of fight S: then draw KL parallel to AD, and its 
diftn- ce from AD wiU be equal to A a. —This done, 
draw a l, b m, c n, do, ep, f q, g r, and h s, all paral- 
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lel to AK; and the fpace ADLK will be fubdivided 
into nine equal fquares, which are the outer upright 
furfaces of the nine cubes in the fide AD of the fquare 
ABCD. 

Draw LN toward the point of fight S ; and from 
the points where the lines, which are parallel to AD 
in this fquare, meet the fide CD thereof, draw fiiort 
lines to LN, all parallel to DL, and they will divide 
that fide into the outer upright furfaces of the nine- 
cubes which compofe it: and then the outfides of all 
the cubes that can be vifible to an obferver, placed 
at a proper diftance from the corner D of the fquare, 
will be finifhed. 

As taught in Prob. 17. place the pyramid AE up¬ 
right on its fquare bafe A tv a, making it as high as 
you pleafe; and the pyramid DH on its fquare bafe 
h uuv D, of equal height with AE. 

Draw EH from the top of one of thefe pyramids 
to the top of the other; and EH will be parallel to 
AD. 

Draw ES and HS to the point of fight S, and 
HP to the point of diftance P, interfering ES in F. 

From the point F, draw FG parallel to EH ; then 
draw EG, and you will have a perfperive fquare 
EFGH (parallel to ABCD) with its two diagonals 
EG and FH, interfering one another in the centre 
of the fquare at I. The four corners of this fquare, 
E, F, G, H, give the perfperive heights of the four 
pyramids AE, BF, CG, and DH ; and the interfec- 
tion I of the diagonals gives the height of the pyra¬ 
mid MI, the centre of whofe bafe is the centre of the 
perfperive fquare ABCD. 

Laftly, place the three pyramids BF, CG, MI, up¬ 
right on their refperive bafes at B, C, and M; and 
the required perfperive reprefentation will be finifhed, 
as in the figure. 

Prob. 23. To put upright pyramids in perfpeSive, on 
the fide of an oblong fquare or parallelogram ; fo that 
their dijlances from one another Jhau be equal to the 
breadth of the parallelogram. 

In moft of the foregoing operations we have con- 
fidered the obferver to be fo placed, as to have an ob¬ 
lique view of the perfperive objers: in this, we 
fhall fuppofe him to have a direr view of fig. 8. 
Plate CCCLXXXIV. that is, handing right againft 
the middle of the end AD which is neareft to his eye, 
and viewing AD under an angle of 60 degrees. 

Having cut AD in the middle, by the perpendicu¬ 
lar line Ss, take S therein at pleafure for the point of 
fight, and draw ES for the horizon, parallel to AD. 
—Here S s muft be fuppofed to be produced down¬ 
ward, below the limits of the plate, to the place of the 
obferver; and SE to be produced towards the left hand 
beyond E, far enough to take a proper point of di¬ 
ftance therein, according to the foregoing rules. 

Take Ad at pleafure, and Dg- equal to a Ad, for 
the breadths of the fquare bafes of the two pyramids 
AE and DF next the eye : then draw AS and dS, 
and likewife DS and gS, to the point of fight S j 
and DG on to the point of diftance, interfering AS 
in G: then, from G draw GI parallel to AD, and 
you will have the firft perfperive fquare AGID of 
the parallelogram ABCD. 

From I draw IH to (or toward) the point of di¬ 
ftance, interfering AS in H; then, from H draw 
A a 2 HK 
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Hiv parallel to AD, and you will have the fecond 
perfpe&ive Square GHKI of the parallolegram.—Go 
on in this manner till you have drawn as many per- 
fpedtive fquares up towards S as you pleafe. 

Through the point e, where DG interfefts g S, 
draw b f parallel to AD; and you will have formed 
the two perfpeclive fquare bafes Abed and e f Tig of 
the two pyramids at A and D. 

From the point f (the upper outward corner of e f 
B?) draw f h toward the point of diftance, till it 
meets AS in h ; then, from this point of meeting, 
draw h m parallel to GI, and you will have formed 
the two perfpedtive fquares G b ik and l ml n, for the 
fquare bafes of the two pyramids at G and 1 . 

Proceed in the fame manner to find the bafes of all 
the other pyramids, at the corners of the reft of the 
perfpeflive fquares in the parallelogram ABCD, as 
Ihown by the figure.—Then, 

Having placed the firft two pyramids at A and D 
upright on their fquare bafes, as Ihown in Prob. 9. 
and made them of any equal heights at pleafiire, draw 
ES and FS from tire tops of thefe pyramids to the 
point of fight S: place all the reft of the pyramids 
upright on their refpe&ive bafes, making their tops 
touch the ftraight lines ES and FS ; and all the work, 
except the Ihading part, will be finifhed 

Prob. 24. To put afquare pyramid of equalfzed cubes 
in perfpeBive. 

Fig. 2. Plate CCCLXXXV. reprefents a pyra¬ 
mid of this kind; confifting as it were of fquare 
tables of cubes, one table above another; 81 in the 
loweft, 49 in the next, 25 in the third-, 9 in the fourth, 
and 1 in the fifth or uppermoft, Thefe are the fquare 
numbers of 9, 7, 5, 3, and 1. 

If the artift is already mafter of all the preceeding 
operations, he will find lels difficulty in this than in 
attending to the following defeription of it; for it 
cannot be deferibed in a few words, but may be exe¬ 
cuted in a very fhort time. 

In fig. i. having drawn PS for the horizon, and 
taken S for the point of fight therein (the obferver 
being at O) draw AD parallel to PS for the fide 
(next the eye) of the firft or lowermoft table of cubes. 
Draw AS and DS to the point of fight S, and DP 
to the point of diftance P, interfering AS in the 
point B. Then, from B, draw BC parallel to AD, 
and you will have the furface ABCD of the firft table. 

Divide AD into nine equal parts, as A a, a b, b c, 
c d, &c. then make AK and DL equal to A a, and 
perpendicular to AD. Draw ICL parallel to AD, and 
from the points of equal divifion at a , b , c, &c. draw 
fines to KL, v all parallel to AK. Then draw h S to 
the point of fight S, and from the divifion-points a, b, 
e, &c. draw lines with a black lead pencil, all tending 
towards the point of fight, till they meet the diago¬ 
nal BD of the fquare. 

From thefe points of meeting draw black lead lines 
to DC, all parallel to AD; then draw the parts of 
thefe lines with black ink which are marked 1, 2, 3, 
4, &e. between h E and DC. 

Having drawn the firft of thefe lines $ q with.black 
ink, draw the parts a i, b k, c l, See. (of the former 
lines which met the diagonal BD) with black ink al- 
fo; and rub out the reft of the black lead lines, which 
would othervyife confide the following part o£ the 


work. Then, draw LF toward the point of fight 
S; and, from the points where the lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 
&c. meet the line DC, draw lines down to LF, all 
parallel to DL; and all the vifible lines between the 
cubes in the firft table will be finifhed. 

Make iG equal and perpendicular to 0 i, and yM 
equal and parallel to iG: then draw GM, which will 
be equal and parallel to / q. From the points k I,m n, 
&c. draw k n, / 0, m p, Sec. all parallel to iG, and the 
outfides of the feven cubes in the fide Gy of the fe¬ 
cond table will be finiftied. 

Draw GS and MS to the point of fight S, and MP 
to the point of diftance P, interfering GS in H; 
then, from the point of interfeftion H, draw HI pa¬ 
rallel to AD ; and you will have the furface GHIM 
of the fecond table of cubes. 

From the points «, 0, p, -y, &c. draw black lead 
lines towards the point of fight S, till they meet the 
diagonal MH of the perfpeftive fquare furface GHIM; 
and draw rM, with black ink, toward the point of 
fight. 

From thofe points where the lines drawn from n, o, 
p , q. See. meet the diagonal MH, draw black lead lines 
to MI, all parallel to AD ; only draw the whole firft 
line y 1 with black ink, and the parts 2, 3, 4, &c. and 
nt, 0 u, pv, Si c. of the other lines between y N and 
MI, and GM and y 1, with the fame ; and rub out all 
the reft of the black lead lines, to avoid further confu- 
fion. Then, from the points where the fhort lines 1, 
2, 3, See. meet the line MI, draw lines down to yE, 
all parallel to My, and the outer furfaces of the feven 
cubes in the fide ME will be finifhed: and all thefe 
laid lines will meet the former parallels 2, 3, 4, &c. in 
the line yE. 

Make tO equal and perpendicular to y t, and y P 
equal and parallel to tO ; then draw OP, which will be 
equal and parallel to ty. —This done, draw OS and PS 
to the point of fight S, and PP to the point of di¬ 
ftance P in the horizon. Laftly, from the point Q, 
where PP interfedis OS, draw QR parallel to OP; 
and you will have the outlines OQRP of the furface 
of the third perfpedtive table of cubes. 

From the points u, v, w, x, draw upright lines to- 
OP, and parallel to tO, and you will have the outer 
furfaces of the five cubes in the fide Ov of this third 
table. 

From the points where thefe upright lines meet OP,' 
draw lines toward the point of fight S, till they meet 
the diagonal PQ^; and from thefe points of meeting 
draw lines to PR, all parallel to OP, making the parts 
2 > 3 > 4 > 5 > °f thefe lines with black ink which lie 
between ZY and PIL Then, from the points where 
thefe lines meet PR, draw lines down to y N; 
which will bound the outer furface of the five cubes 
in the fide PN of the third table. 

Draw the line S 1 with black ink ; and, at a fourth 
part of its length between S and Z, draw an up¬ 
right line to S, equal in length to that fourth part, 
and another equal and parallel thereto from Z to V 
then draw SV parallel to J’Z, and draw the two up¬ 
right and equidiftant lines between SZ. and SV, and 
you will have the outer furfaces of the three cubes in 
the fide SZ of the fourth table. 

Draw SS and VS to the point of fight S in the 
horizon, and VP to the point of diftance therein, in¬ 
terfering 
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fcerfefting SS in T; then draw TU parallel to SV, 
and you have STUV, the furface of the fourth table ; 
which being reticulated or divided into 9 perfperive 
fmall fquares, and the uppermoft cube W placed on 
the middlemoft of the fquares, all the outlines will be 
finifhed; and when the whole is properly fhaded, as 
in fig. 2. the work will be done. 

Prob. 25. To reprsfent a double crofs inperfpcSive. 

In fig. 3. Plate CCCLXXXV. let ABCD and 
EFGH be two perfperive fquare-, equal and paral¬ 
lel to one another, the uppermoft diredlly above the 
lowermoft, drawn by the rules already laid down, and 
as far afunder as is equal to the given height of the 
upright part of the crofs; S being the point of fight, 
and P the point of diftance, in the horizon PS taken 
parallel to AD. 

Draw AE, DH, and CG; then AEHD and 
DHGC (hall be the two vifible fides of the upright 
part of the crofs; of which, the length, AE is here 
made equal to three times the breadth EH. 

Divide DH into three equal parts, HI, IK, and 
KD. Through thefe points of divifion, at I and K, 
draw MO and PR parallel to AD ; and make the 
parts MN, IO, PQ^ KR, each equal to HI: then 
draw MP and OR parallel to DH. 

From M and O, draw MS and OS to the point 
of fight S ; and from the point of diftance P draw PN 
cutting MS in T: from T draw TU parallel to MO, 
and meeting OS in U; and you will have the upper- 
naoft furface MTUO of one of the crofs pieces of the 

figure.-From R, draw RS to the point of fight 

<S; and from U draw UV parallel to OR; and 
OUVR {hall be the perfperive fquare end next the eye 
of that crofs-part. 

Draw PM * (as long as you pleafe) from the point 
of diftance P, through the corner M ; lay a ruler to 
N and S, and draw XN from the line P x:—theq 
lay the ruler to I and S, and draw YZS.—Draw XY 
parallel to MO, and make XW and YB equal and 
perpendicular to XY: then draw WB parallel to XY, 
and WXYB {hall be the fquare vifible end of the other 
crofs-part of the figure. 

Draw BK towards the point of fight S ; and from 
U draw UP to the point of diftance P, interfering 
YS in Z : ther, from the Interfeflion Z, draw Z a 
parallel to MO, and Z b parallel to HD, and the 
whole delineation will be finilhed. 

This done, {hade the whole, as in fig. 4. and you will 
have a true p:rfpe<ftive reprefentation of a double crofs. 

Prob. 26. To put three rows of upright fquare objects 
in perfpeaive, equal in fize , and at equal dijlancesfrom 
each other, on an oblong fquare plan:, the breadth of 
'which fhall be of any aligned proportion to the length 
thereof. 

Fig. 5. Plate CCCLXXXV, is a perfperive re¬ 
prefentation of an oblong fquare plane, three times as 
long as it is broad, having a row of nine upright 
fquare objects on each fide, and one of the fame num¬ 
ber in the middle ; all equally high, and at equal di- 
ftances from one another, both long wife arid erofswife, 
on the fame plane. 

In fig. 6. PS is the horizon, S the point of fight, 
P the point of diftance, and AD (parallel to PS) the 
breadth of the plane. 

Draw AS, NS, and DS, to the point of fight S ; 
the point N being in the middle of the l ne AD-: 


and draw DP to the point of diftance P, interfering 
AS in the point B: then, from B draw BC parallel 
to AD, and you have the perfperive fquare ABCD. 

Through the point where DB interfers NS, 
draw a e parallel to AD ; and you will have fubdivided 
the perfperive fquare - ABCD into four lefler fquares, 
as A a/N, N / e D, a B k i, and ih C e. 

From the point C (at the top of the perfperive 
fquare ABCD) draw CP to the point of diftance P, 
interfering AS in E; then, from the point E draw 
EF parallel to AD; and you will have the fecond 
perfperive fquare BEFC. 

Through the point /, where CE interfers NS, draw 
If parallel to AD; and you will have fubdivided the 
fquare BEFC into the four fquares B blk, klfQ ., 
b E m /, and ImYf. 

From the point F (at the top of the perfperive 
fquare BEFG draw EP to the point of diftance P, 
interfering AS in I; then from the point I draw 
IK parallel to AD ; and you will have the third per¬ 
fperive fquare EIKF. 

Through the point n, where FI interfers NS, draw 
eg parallel to AD ; and you will have fubdivided the 
fquare EIKF into four leffer fquares, TLcnm, mng F, 
cion, and no K g. 

From the point K (at the top of the third perfpec- 
tive fquare EIKF) draw KP to the point of diftance 
P, interfering AS in L; then from the point L 
draw LM parallel to AD ; and you will have the 
fourth perfperive fquare ILMK. 

Through the point p, where KL interfers NS, 
draw dh parallel to AD ; and you will have fubdivided 
the fquare ILMK into the four lefler fquares I dp 0,. 
op h K, d L qp, and p qVlh. 

Thus we have forme 1 an oblong fquare ALMD, 
whofe perfperive length is equal to four times its 
breadth, and it contains 16 equal perfperive fquares. 
—If greater length was ffill wanted, we might pro¬ 
ceed further on toward S. 

Take A 3, equal to the intended breadth of the fide 
of the upright fquare objers AQj(all the other fides 
being of the fame breadth), and AO for the intended 
height. Draw O 18 parallel to AD, and make D 8 
and 4 7 equal to A 3 ; then draw 3 S, 4 S, 7 S, and 
8 S to the point of fight S ; and among them we {hall 
have the perfperive fquare bafes of all the 27 upright 
objers on the plane. 

Through the point 9, where DB interfers 8 S, 
draw 1 1 o parallel to AD, and you have the three per¬ 
fperive fquare bales A 1 23, 4 36 7, 89 10 D, 
of the three upright fquare objers at A, N, and D. 

Through the point 21, where eb interlers 8 S, 
draw 14, 11 parallel to AD ; and you will have the 
three perfperive fquares a 14 15 16 17 18 19 20, and 
21 11 r 22, for the bafis of the fecond crofs row of 
objers; namely, the next beyond the firft three at A, 
N, and D. 

Through the point <w, where CE interfers 8 S, draw 
a line parallel to BC ; and you will have three perfpec- 
tive fquares, at B, k, and C, for the bafes of the third 
row of objers; one of which is fet up at B. 

Through the point x, where f c interfers 8 S, draw 
a line parallel to bf ; and you will have three perfpec- 
tive fquares, at b, l, and x, for the bafes of th; fourth, 
crofs row of objers. 

Go on in this manner, as you fee in the figure, to 

find; 
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find the reft of the fquare bafes, up to LM ; and you 
vill have 27 upon the whole oblong fquare plane, on 
which you are to place the like number of objedts, as 
in fig. 5. 

Having affumcd AO for the perfpedtive height of 
the three objects at A, N, and D (fig. 6.) next the 
obferver’s eye, and drawn O 18 parallel to AD, in 
order to make the objects at N and D of the fame 
height as that at O ; and having drawn the upright 
lines 4 15,7 W, 8 X, and D 22, for the heights N 
and D ; draw OS and RS, 15 S and WS, XS and 
22 S, all to the point of fight S : and thefe lines will 
determine the perfpedtively equal heights of all the 
reft of the upright objedts, as fhown by the two placed 
at a and B. 

To draw the fquare tops of thefe objects, equal and 
parallel to their bafes, we need only give one example, 
which will ferve for all.' 

Draw 3 R and 2 Qparallel to AO, and up to the 
line RS ; then draw P(^parallel to OR, and OPQR 
lhall be the top of the objedt at A, equal and parallel 
to its fquare bafe A 1 2 3.—In the fame eafy way the 
tops of all the other objedts are formed. 

When all the reft of the objedts ar e delineated, (hade 
them properly, and the whole perfpedtive fcheme will 
have the appearance of fig. 5. 

Prob. 27 .To put a fquare box in perfpedtive, containing 
a given number of lejfer fquare boxes of a depth equal 
to their width. 

Let the given number of little fquare boxes or cells 
Be 16, then 4 ef them make the length of each fide 
of the four outer fides ab, be, cd, da, as in fig. 7. 
and the depth af is-equal to the width ae. Whoever 
can draw the reticulated fquare, by the rules laid down 
towards the beginning of this article, will be at no 
lofs about putting this perfpedtive fcheme in pradtice. 

Prob. 28. To put fairs with equaland parallel ftps in 
perfpedtive. 

In fig. 1. of Plate CCCLXXXVI. let ab be the 
given breadth of each ftep, and a i the height thereof. 
Make 3 r, c d, d e, &c. each equal to ab; and draw 
all the upright lines a i, b l, c n, dp, &c. perpendicu¬ 
lar to ah (to which the horizon / S is parallel) ; and 
from the points i, l, n, p, r, &c. draw the equidiftant 
lines i B, /C, n D, &c. parallel to ah; thefe diftances 
Being equal to that of i B fr m a h. 

Draw x i touching all the corner-points /, n, p, r, 
t, v; and draw 216 parallel to x i, as far from it as 
you want the length of the fteps to be. 

Toward the point of fight S draw the lines a 1, i 2, 
k 3, / 4, &c. and draw 16 15, 14 13, 12 11, 10 9, 
8 7, 65, 4 3, and 2 1, all parallel to Ah, and meet¬ 
ing the lines w 15, u 13, s 1 1, &c. in the points 15, 
13, IJ > 9 > 7 > 5> 3 * and 1 : then from thefe points 
•draw 15 14, 13 12, 11 10, 9 8, 7 6, 5 4, and 3 2, 
all par allel to h a ; and the outlines of the fteps will 
be finifhed. From the point 16 draw 16 A parallel 
to h a, and A x 16 will be part of the flat at the top 
of the urpermoft ftep. This done, (hade the work as 
in fig- 2. and the whole will be finifhed. 

Prob. 29. To put fairs with flats and openings 
in perfpedtive, funding on a horizontal pavement of 
fquares. 

In fig. 3- of P ate CCGLXXXVJ. having made S the 
point oi fight, and drawn a reticulated pavement AB 


with black lead lines, which may be rubbed out again j 
at any diftance from the fide AB of the pavement 
which is neareft to the eye, and at any point where 
you choofe to. begin the ftair at that diftance, as a, 
draw G a parallel to BA, and take a b at pleafurefor 
the height of each ftep. 

Take a b in your compafles, and fet that extent as 
many times upward from F to E as is equal to the 
firft required number of fteps O, N, M, L, K; and 
from thefe points of divifion in EF draw 1 b, 2 d, 3 f, 
4 h , and Fk, all equidiftant from one another, and 
parallel to Fa; then draw the equidiftant upright lines 
ab, td, uf, vh, wk, and I m, all perpendicular to 
Fa; then draw mb, touching the outer corners of 
thefe fteps at m, k, h,f, d, and b; and draw ns pa¬ 
rallel to mb, ns far from it as you want the length of 
the fteps K, L, M, N, O to be. 

Towards the point 01 fight S draw m n, 11,1 0 , i6, 
hp,f q, dr, and u s. Then (parallel to the bottom- 
line BA) through the points n, 0 , p, q, r, s, draw 
n 8; 5, 14; 6, 15: 7, 16; 1, 17 ; and 2 j: which 
done, draw n 5 and 0 6 parallel to / m, and the out¬ 
lines of the fteps K, L, M, N, O will be finifhed. 

At equal diftances with that between the lines mark¬ 
ed 8 and 14, draw the parallel lines above marked 9 
10 11 12 and 13 ; and draw perpendicular lines up¬ 
wards from the points n, 0, p, q, r, s, as in the 
figure. 

Make H m equal to the intended breadth of the flat 
above the fquare opening at the left hand, and draw 
HW toward the point of fight S, equal to the in¬ 
tended length of the flat; then draw WP parallel to 
H m, and the outlines oi the flat will he finifhed. 

Take the width of the opening at pleafure, as from 
F to C, and draw CD equal and parallel to FE. 
Draw GH parallel to CD, and the fhort lines marked 
33, 34, &c. juft.even with the parallel lines 1, 2, &c. 
From the points where thefe fhort lines meet CD 
draw lines toward the point of fight S till they meet 
DE; then from the points where the lines 38, 39, 40, 
&c. of the pavement meet C y, draw upright lines pa¬ 
rallel to CD ; and the lines which form the opening 
will be finifhed. 

The fteps P, R, S, T, and the flat U above 
the arch V, are done in the fame manner with thofe 
in fig. 1. as taught in Prob. 28. and the equidiftant 
parallel lines marked 18, 19, &c. are diredtly even 
with thofe on the left-hand fide of the arch V, and 
the upright lines on the right hand fide are equidiftant 
with thoie on the left. 

From the points where the lines 18, 19, 20, &c. 
meet the right-hand fide of the arch, draw lines toward 
the point of fight S; and from the points where the 
pavement lines 29, 30, 31, 32, meet the line drawn 
from A towards the point of fight, draw upright lines 
toward the top of the arch. 

Having done the top of die arch, as in the figure, 
and the few fteps to the right hand thereof, fbade the 
Whole as in fig. 4. and the work will be finifhed. 

Prob. 30 To put upright conical objedts in perfpedtive, 
as iffanding on the ftdes of an oblong fquare, at difan- 
ces from one ano her equal to the breadth of the oblong 

In fig. 5. of Plate CCCLXXXVI. the bafes of the 
upright cones are perfpedtive circles inferibed in fquares 
of the lame diameter; and the cones are fet upright 
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on their bafes by the fame rules as are given for pyra¬ 
mids, which we need not repeat here. 

In mod of the foregoing operations we have confi- 
dered the obferver's eye to be above the level of the 
tops of all the objects, as if he viewed them when 
Handing on high ground. In this figure, and the firft 
and fecond of the next plate, we (hull fuppofe him to 
be (landing on low ground, and the tops of the cbjeffs 
to be above the level of his eye. 

In fig. y. let AD be the perfpeffive breadth of the 
•oblong fquare ABCD ; and let A a and T)d (equal to 
A a) be taken for the diameters of the circular bafes 
of the two cones next the eye, whofe intended equal 
heights (hall be AE and DF. 

Having made S the point of fight in the horizon 
parallel to AD, and found the proper point of diftance 
therein, draw AS and aS to contain the bafes of the 
cones on the left-hand fide, and DS and dS for thofe 
-on the right. 

Having made the two firft cones at A and D of equal 
height at pleafure, draw ES and FS from their tops to 
the point of fight, for limiting the perfpeffive heights 
of all the reft of the cones. Then divide the parallelo¬ 
gram ABCD into as many equal perfpeffive fquares 
as you pleafe ; find the bafis of the cones at the corners 
of thefe fquares, and make the cones thereon, as in 
the figure. 

If you would reprefent a ceiling equal and parallel 
to ABCD, fupported on the tops of thefe cones, 
draw EF, then EFGH (hall be the ceiling ; and by 
drawing ef parallel to EF, you will have the thicknefs 
of the floor-boards and beams, which may be what you 
pleafe. 

This (hows how any number of equidiftant pillars 
may be drawn of equal heights to fupport the ceiling 
of a long room, and how the walls of fuch a room may 
be reprefented in perfpeffive at the backs of thefe pillars. 
It alfo (hows how a ftreet of houfes may be drawn in 
perfpeffive. 

Prob. 31. To put a fquare hollow in perfpeElive, the 
depth of which Jhall bear any ajjigned proportion to its 
Width. 

Fig- I. of Plate CCCLXXXVII. is the reprefenta- 
tion of a fquare hollow, of which the depth AG is equal 
to three times its width AD ; and S is the point of fight 
over which the obferver’s eye is fuppofed to be placed, 
looking perpendicularly down into it, but not directly 
over the middle. 

Draw AS and DS to the point of fight S ; make ST 
the horizon parallel to AD, and produce it to fuch a 
length beyond T that you may find a point of diftance 
therein not nearer S than if AD was feen under an angle 
of 60 degrees. 

Draw DU to the point of diftance, interfering AS 
in B; then from the point B draw BC parallel to AD; 
and you will have the firft perfpeffive fquare ABCD, 
equal to a third part of the intended depth. 

Draw CV to the point of diftance, interfering AS 
in E; then from the point E draw EF parallel to AD; 
and you will have the fecond perfpeffive fquare BEFC, 
which, added to the former one, makes two-thirds of 
the intended depth. 

Draw FW to the point of diftance, interfering AS 
in G; then from the point G draw GH parallel to 
AD; and you will have the third perfpeffive fquare 


EGHF, which, with the former two, makes the 
whole depth AGHD three times as great as the 
width AD, in a perfpeffive view. 

Divide AD into any number of equal parts, as fup¬ 
pofe 8; and from the divifion-points a, l, c, d, 8 tc. 
draw lines toward the point of fight S, and ending at 
GH ; then through the points where the diagonals BD, 
EC, GF, cut thefe lines, draw lines parallel to AD ; 
and you will have the parallelogram AGHD reticu¬ 
lated, or divided into 192 fmall and equal perfpeffive 
fquares. 

Make AI and DM equal and perpendicular to AD ; 
then draw IM, which will be equal and parallel to 
AD ; and draw IS and MS to the point of fight S. 

Divide AI, IM, and MD, into the fame number 
of equal parts as AD is divided: and from thefe 
points of divifion draw lines toward the point of fight 
S, ending refpeffively at GK, KL, and LH. 

From thofe points where the lines parallel to AD 
meet AG and DH draw upright lines parallel to AL 
and DM; and from the points where thefe lines meet 
IK and LM draw lines parallel to IM ; then (hade the 
work, as in the figure. 

Prob. 32. To reprefent afem t circular arch in perfpec- 
tive , as if it wereflooding on two upright walls, equal 
in height to the height of the obferver’s eye. 

After having gone through the preceding operation, 
this will be more eafy by a bare view of fig. 2. in Plate 
CCCLXXXVII. than it could be made by any de- 
feription; the method being fo much like that of 
drawing and (hading the fquare hollow.—We need 
only mention, that <?T£EA and DF ctd are the up¬ 
right walls on which the femicircular arch is built; 
that S is the point of fight in the horizon T /, taken 
in the centre of the arch; that d in fig. 1. is the point of 
diftance ; and that the two perfpeffive fquares ABCD 
and BEFC make the parallelogram AEFD of a length 
equal to twice its breadth AD. 

Prob. 33. To reprefent a fquare in perfpeSive, as 
viewed by an obferver Jlanding directly even with one 
of its corners. 

In fig. 3. of Plate CCCLXXXVII. let A 9 BC be 
a true fquare, viewed by an obferver (landing at fome 
diftance from the corner C, and juft even with the dia¬ 
gonal C 9. 

Let />SP be the horizon, parallel to the diagonal AB; 
and S the point of fight, even with the diagonal C 9, 
Here it will be proper to have two points of diftance p 
and P, equidiftant from the point of fight S. 

Draw the ftraight line 1 17 parallel to AB, and 
draw A 8 and B 10 parallel to CS: Take the diftance 
between 8 and 9 in your compaffes, and fet it off all 
the way in equal parts from 8 to 1, and from 10 to 
17.—The line 1 17 (hould be produced a good way 
further both to right and left hand from 9, and divid¬ 
ed all the way in the fame manner. 

From thefe points of equal divifion, 8, 9, 10, See. 
draw lines to the point of fight S, and alfo to the two 
points of diftance p and P, as in the figure. 

Now it is plain, that a cb 9 is the perfpeffive repre- 
fentation of A9BC, viewed by an obferver even with 
the corner C and diagonal C 9.—-But if there are other 
fuch fquares lying even with this, and having the fame 
pofition with refpeff to the line 1, 17, it is evident 
that the obferver, who (lands direffly even with the 

corner 
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corner C of the firft fquare, will not be even with the prolonged till they carrie to the extended !' i 17, 
like corners G and K of the others ; but will have an they would ineet it in equal points of divifion. In 
oblique view of them, over the fides FG and IK, which forming large plans of this fort, the ends of flips 
are neared his eye: and their perfpedtive reprefenta- of paper may be paded to the right and left edges 
tions will be egf 6 and k h i 3, drawn among the lines of the fheet on which the plan is to be turned, 
in the figure : of which, the fpaces taken up by each Of the Anamorphofis, or reformation of dijlorted images. 

fide lie between three of the lines drawn toward the By this means pidtures that are fo mifhapen, as to 

point of didance p, and three drawn to the other point exhibit no regular appearance of any thing to the na- 
of didance P. Led eye, fhall, when viewed by refleftion, prefent a 

Prob. 34. ‘To reprefent a common chair, in an oblique in regular and beautiful image. The inventor , of this 
perfpeBive. ingenious device is not known, Simon Stevinus, who 

The original lines to the point of fight S, and points was the fird that wrote upon it, does not inform us 
of didance p and P, being drawn as in the preceding from whom he learned it. The principles of it are laid 
operation, choofe any part of the plane, as l m n 13, on down by S. Vauzelard in his Perfpett’.v: Clique et Cy 
which you would have the chair L to (land.—There lindrique; and Gafper Schott prnfefles to copy Marius 
are jud as many lines (namely two) between 1 and w Bettinus in his defcription of this piece of artificial 
cr 13 and n, drawn toward the point of didance p, at magic. 

the left hand, as between / and 13, or m and n, drawn It will be fufficient for our purpofe to copy one of 
to the point of didance P on the right: fo that / m, the fimplei't figures of this writer, as by this means the 
m n. n 13, and 13 /, form a perfpedtive fquare. mydery of this art will be fufficienrly unfolded. Up- 

From the four corners l,m,n, 13, of this fquare on the cylinder of paper, or padeboard, ABCD, 
raife the four legs of the chair to the perfpedtive per- draw whatever is intended to be exhibited, as the let- 
pendicular height you would have them: then make ters IHS. Then with a needle make perforations a- 
the feat of the chair a fquare equal and parallel to Imrt long the whole outline; and placing a candle, G, be- 
13, as. taught in Prob. 18. which will make the two hind this cylinder, mark upon the ground plane the 
fides of the feat in the diredtion of the lines drawn ftiadow of them, which will be didorted more or lefs, 
toward the point of didance p, and the fore and back according to the pofition of the ca die or tire plane, 
part of the feat in diredtion of the lines drawn to the &c. This being done, let the pidture be an exadt copy 
other point of didance P. This done, draw the back of this didorted image, let a metallic fpeculum be filb- 
of the chair leaning a little backward, and the crol's dituted in the place of the cylinder, and let the eye of 
bars therein tending toward the point of didance P. the fpedlator have the fame pofition before the cylin- 
Then fhade the work as in the figure; and the per- der that tire candle had behind it. Then looking up- 
fpedtive chair will be finifhed. on the fpeculum, he will fee the didorted image re- 

PR ob. 3 7. To prefent an oblong fquare table in an oblique dored to its proper fhape. The reformation of the 
perfpeSive view. image, he fa ; s, will not eafily be made exadt in this 

In fig. 3. of Plate CCCXXXVII. M is an oblong method, but it will be fufficiently fo to anfwer the 
fquare table, as feen by an obferver {landing directly purpofe. 

even with C9 (fee Prob. 33.) the fide next the eye Other methods, more exadt and geometrical than 
being perfpedtively parallel to the fide a c of the fquare this, were found out afterwards : fo that thefe pidtures 
a c b 9.—The forementioned lines drawn from the line could be drawn by certain rules, without the ufe of a 
1 17 to the two points of didance/ and P, form equal candle. Schott quotes one of thefe methods from Bet- 
perfpedtive fquares on the grout d plane. tinus, another from Herigonius, and another from Kir- 

Choofe any part of this plane of fquares for the feet cher, which may be feen in his Maria, vol i. p. 162, 
of the table to dand upon ; as at p, q, r, and s, in di- &c. He a'fo gives an account of ' lie methods of re- 
redlion of the lines 0 p and r s for the two long fides, forming pidtures by fpetulums of conical and other fi- 
and t s and q r for the two ends; and you will have gures. 

the oblong fquare or parallelogram q r s t for the part Indead of copying any of thefe methods from Schott 
of the floor or ground-plane whereon the table is to or Bettinus, we fhall prefent our readers with that 
dand: and the breadth of this plane is here taken in which Dr Smith hath given us in his Optics, vol. i. 
proportion to the length as 6 to 10; fo that, if the p. 250, as, no doubt, the bed, and from which any 
length of the table be ten feet, its breadth will be fix. perfon may eafily make a drawing of this kind. The 
On t!v feur little perfpedtive fquares at q, r, s, and fame defcription anfwers to two mirrors, one of which, 
t, place the four upright legs of the table, of what fig. 7. is convex, and the other, fig. 8. is concave, 
height you pleafe, fo that the height of the two next In order to paint upon a plane a deformed copy 
the eye, at 0 and p, fhall be terminated by a draight ABCDEKIHGF of an original pidture, which fhall 
line uv drawn to the point: of didance P. This done, appear regular, when feen fiom a given point O, ele- 
make the leaf ivi of the table an oblong fquare, per- vated above the plane, by rays refledted from a polifh- 
fpectively equal and parallel to the oblong fquare qrst ed cylinder, placed upon the circle Inp, equal to its 
on which the feet of the table Hands. Then fhade given bafe;-from the point R, which mud be fuppo- 
the whole, as in the figure, and the work will be led to lie perpendicularly under O, the place of the eye, 
finifhed. draw two lines RaRf; which fhall cither touch the 

If the line 1 17 was prolonged to the right and left bafe of the cylinder, or elfe cut off two fmall equal 
hand; and equally divided throughout (as it is from 1 fegments from the fides of it, according as the copy 
to 17), and if the lines which a.e drawn from p and is intended to be more or lefs deformed. Then, ta- 
to the right and left hand fides of the plate were king the eye,raifed above R, to the given height RO, 
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fomewhat greater than that of the cylinder for a lumi¬ 
nous point, defcribe the fhadow a ekf (of a fquare 
a e x z, fig. 36. or parallelogram (landing upright up¬ 
on its bale a e, and containing the pidlure required) 
anywhere behind the arch l np. Let the lines drawn 
from R to the extremities and divifions of the bafe a, 
b, c, d, e, cut the remoted part of the fhadow in the 
points f, g, by i, k, and the arch of the bafe in l, m, 
n , 0, p; from which points draw the lines l AF, 
m BG, n CH, 0 DI, p EK, as if they were rays of 
light that came from a focus R, and were refledted 
from the bafe Inp; fo that each couple, as /A, /R, 
produced, may cut off equal fegments from the circle. 
Ladly, transfer the lines la/, m b,g, &c. and all 
their parts, in the fame order, upon the refpedtive 
lines /AF, aBG, &c. and having drawn regular 
curves, by eftimation, through the points A, B,C,D,E, 
through F, G, H, I, K, and through every inter¬ 
mediate order of points; the figure ACEKHF, fo 
divided, will be the deformed copy of the fquare, 
drawn and divided upon the original pidture, and will 
appear fimilar to it, when feen in the polifhtd cylin¬ 
der, placed upon the bafe l np, by the eye in its given 
place O. 

The practical methods of drawing thefe images feem 
to have been carried to the greated perfedtion by J. 
Leopold, who, in the Adta Lipfienfia for the year 
171a, has defcribed two machines, one for the images 
to be viewed with a cylindrical, and the other with a 
conical mirror. The perfon poffelfed of this indru- 
ment has nothing to do but to take any print he pleafes, 
and while he goes over the outlines of it with one pen, 
another traces the anamorphofis. 

By methods of this kind, groves of trees may be 
cut, fo as to reprefent the appearance of men, horfes, 
and other objedts from fome one point of view, which 
are not at all difcernible in any other. This might ea- 
fily be effedted by one perfon placing himfelf in any 
particular fituation, and giving diredtions to other 
perlons what trees to lop, and in what manner. In 
the fame method it has been contrived, that buildings 
of circular and other forms, and all'o whole groups 
of buildings, confiding of walls at different distances, 
and with different pofitions to one another, (hould be 
painted (o as to exhibit the exadt reprefentation of par¬ 
ticular oojedts, which could only be perceived in one 
fituation. Bettinus has illuflrated this method by 
drawings in his jlplaria. 

It may appear a bold affertion to fay, that the very 
fiiort (ketch now given of the art of perfpedtive 
is a fuffkient foundati. n for the whole pradlice, 
and includes all the expeditious rules peculiar to the 
problems which mod generally occur. It is, however, 
true, and the intelligent reader will fee, that the two 
theorems on which the whole reds, include every pof- 
fible cafe, and apply with equal facility to pi< 5 lures and 
originals in any p fition, although the examples are 
feledled of perpendicular pictures, and of originals re¬ 
ferred to horizontal planes, as being the mod frequent. 
The fcientific foundation being fo timple, the (Iruflure 
need not be complex, nor fwell into fuch volumes as 
have been publi(hed on the fubjedl: volumes which, 
by their fize deter from the perufal, and give the 
fimple art the appearance of intricate myllery; and, 
Vot. XIV. 
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by their prices, defeat the defign of their authors, 
viz. the diifemination of knowledge among the prac¬ 
titioners. The treatifes on perfpedlive acquire then- 
bulk by long and tedious difcourfes,minute explanations 
of common things, or by great numbers of examples ; 
which indeed do make fome of thefe books valuable by 
the variety of curious cuts, but do not at all indrudt 
the reader by any improvements made in the art itfLlf. 
For it is evident, that mod of thofe who have treated 
this fubjedl have been more converfant in the praflice 
of defigning than in the principles of geometry ; and 
therefore when, in their practice, the cafes which 
havq offered have put them on trying particular expe¬ 
dients, they have thought them worth communicating 
to the public as improvements of the art j and each 
author, fond of his own little expedient (which a 
fcientific perfon would have known for an eafy corol¬ 
lary from the general theorem), have made it the prin¬ 
ciple of a practical lyltem—and in this manner nar¬ 
rowing indead of enlarging the knowledge of the art; 
and the pradlitioner, t;red of the bulk of the volume, 
in which a fingle maxim is tedi ufly fpread out, and 
the principle on which it is founded kept out of his 
fight, contents himfelf with a remembrance of the 
maxim (not underdood), and keeps it (lightly in his 
eye, to avoid grofs errors. We can appeal to the 
whole body of painters and draughtfmen for the truth 
-of this affertion ; and it mud not be confidered as a* 
imputation on them of remiffnefs or negligence, but as 
a necelfary confequence of the ignorance of the authors 
from whom they have taken their information. This 
is a drong term, but it is not the lefs jud. Several 
mathematicians of eminence have written on perfpec- 
tive, treating it as the fubjedl of pure geometry, as it 
really is ; and the performances of Dr Brook Taylor, 
Gravefande, Wolf, De la Caille, Emerfon, are truly 
valuable, by prefenting the art in all its perfpicuous 
fimplicity and univerfality. The works of Taylor and 
Emerfon are more valuable, on account of the very in¬ 
genious and expeditious condruffions which they have 
given, fuited to every poffible cafe. The merit of die 
fird author has been univerfally acknowledged by all 
the Britifh writers on the fubjedl, who never fail to 
declare that their own works are compofed on the 
principle of Dr Brook Taylor: but any man of 
icience will fee that thefe authors have either not un¬ 
derdood them, or aimed at pleafmg the public by fine 
cuts and uncommon cafes ; for, without exception, 
they have omitted his favourite condrudlions, which 
had gained his prediledtion by their univerfality, and 
attached themfelves to inferior methods, more ufually 
expedients perhaps, or inventions (as they thought) of 
their own. What has been given in this article is not 
profejfed to be according to the principles of Dr Brook 
Taylor, becaufe the principles are not peculiar to him, 
but the neceffary refults of the theory itfelf, and incul- 
cated-by every mathematician who had taken the trouble 
to confider the fubjedl. They are fufficient not only 
for diredting the ordinary pradtice, but alfo for fug- 
^gelling modes of condrudtion for every cafe out of the 
common track. And a perfon of ingenuity will have 
a laudable enjoyment in thus, without much dretch of 
thought, inventing rules for himfelf; and will be bet¬ 
ter pleafed with fuch fruits of his own ingenuity, than 
in reading the tedious explanations of examples devifed 
Bb - by 
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i.y another. And lor this puipofe we would, with 
Dr Taylor, “ advife all our readers not to be con¬ 
tented with the 1'cheme they find here; but on every 
occafion, to draw new ones of theii own, in all the 
variety of circumftances they can think of. This will 
take up more time at firft, but they will find the vaft 
benefit and pleafure of it by the extenfive notions it 
will give them of the nature of the principles.” 

The art of perfpedtive is neceflary to all arts where 
there is any occafion for defigning; as architecture, 
fortification, carving, and generally all the mechani¬ 
cal arts; but it is more particularly neceflary to the 
art of, painting, which can do nothing without it. A 
figure in a picture, which is not drawn according to 
the rules of perfpedtive, does notreprefent what is in¬ 
tended, but fomething elfe. Indeed we hefitate not to 
fay, that a picture which is faulty in this particular, is 
as blameable, or more fo, than any compofition in 
writing which is faulty in point of orthography, or 
grammar. It is generally thought very ridiculous to 
pretend to write an heroic poem, or a fine difcourfe, 
upon any fubjedt, without underftanding the propriety 
of the language in which we write ; and to us it feems 
no lefs ridiculous for one to pretend to make a good 
pidlure without underftanding perfpedtive: Yet how 
many pidtures are there to be feen, that are highly va¬ 
luable in other refpedts, and yet are entirely faulty in this 
point ? Indeed this fault is fo very general, that we can¬ 
not remember that we ever have feen a pidlure that has 
been entirely without it; and what is the more to be 
lamented, the greateft matters have been the mod guilty 
of it. Thofe examples make it to be the lefs regarded; 
but the fault is not the lefs, but the more to be la¬ 
mented, and deferves the more care in avoiding if for 
the future. The great occafion of this fault, is cer¬ 
tainly the wrong method that is generally ufed in edu¬ 
cating of perfons in this art: for the young people 
are generally put immediately to drawing; and when 
they have acquired a facility in that, they are put to 
colouring. And thefe things they learn by rote, and 
by pradtice only ; but are not at all inttrudted in any 
rules of art. By which means, when they come to 
make any defigns of their own, though they are very 
expert at drawing out and colouring every thing that 
offers itfelf to their fancy; yet for want of being in- 
ftrudted in the ftridt rules of art, they do not know 
how to govern their inventions with judgment, and 
become guilty of fo many grofs miftakes; which pre¬ 
vent themfelves, as well as others, from finding that 
fatisfadlion they otherwife would do in their per¬ 
formances. To corredt this for the future, we would 
recommend it to the mailers of the art of painting, 
to confider if it would not be neceflary to eitabliih a 
better method for the education of their fcholars, and 
to begin their inftrudticns with the technical parts of 
painting, before they let them loofe to follow the in¬ 
ventions of their own unsultivated imaginations. 


The art of painting, taken in its full extent, con- 
fifts of two parts; the inventive, and the executive. 
The inventive part is common with poetry, and be¬ 
longs more properly and immediately to the Original 
defign (which it invents and difpofes in the molt pro¬ 
per and agreeable manner) than to the pidlure, which is 
only a copy of that defign aiready formed in the ima¬ 
gination of the artift. '1 he perfedtion of this art of 
painting depends upon the thorough knowledge the 
artift has of all the parts of his fubjedl; and the beau¬ 
ty of it confifts in trie happy choice and difpofition 
that he makes of it: And i. is in this that the ge¬ 
nius of the artift difcovers and lhows itlelf, while he 
indulges and humours his fancy, which here is not 
confined. But the other, the executive part of paint¬ 
ing, is wholly confined and ftridtly tied to the rules of 
art, which cannot be difpenfed with on any account; 
and therefore in this the artift ought to govern him- 
felf entirely by the rules of art, and not to take any li¬ 
berties whatfoever. For any thing that is not truly 
drawn according to the rules of perfpedtive, or not 
truly coloured or truly iliaded, does not appear to be 
what the artift intended, but fomething elfe. Where¬ 
fore, it at any time the artift happens to imagine that 
his pidlure would look the better, if he fhouid lwerve 
a little from thefe rules, he may aflure himfelf, that 
the fault belongs to his original defign, and not to the 
ftridlnefs of the rules; for what is perfedlly agreeable 
and juft in the real original objedts themltives, can 
never appear defedlive in a pidlure where thole objedts 
are exadtiy copied. 

Therefore to offer a fhort hint of thoughts we have 
fome time had upon the method which ought to be 
followed in inftrudiing a fcholar in the executive part 
of painting; we would firft have him learn the moft 
common effedlions of pradtical geometry, and the firft 
elements of plain geometry and common arithmetic. 
When he is fufficiei.tly perfedt in thele, we would have 
him learn perfpedtive. And when he has made fome 
progrefs in this, fo as to have prepared his judgment 
with the right notions of the alterations that figures 
mull undergo when they come to be drawn on a flat, 
he may then be put to drawing by view, and be exer- 
cifed in this along with perfpedtive, till he ; corner to be 
fufficiently perfedl in both. Nothing ought to be more 
familiar to a painter than perfpeiftive ; for it is the 
only thing that can make the judgment corredt, and 
will help the fancy to invent with ten times the eafe that 
it could do without it. 

We earneftly recommend to our readers the careful 
perufal c>f Dr Taylor’s Treatiie, as pub ilhed by Col- 
fonin 1749, and Emerfon’s publifbed a!'mg with his 
Optics. They will be furprifed and delighted with 
the inftrudtion they will receive ; and will hen truly 
eftimate the fplendid volumes of other authors and fee 
their frivolity. 


PER 

Ferfpec- Perspective is alfo ufed for a kind of pidlure or 
rive. painting, frequently feen in gardens, and at the ends 
' of galleries; defigned exprefsly to deceive the fight by 


PER 

reprefenting the continuation of an alley, a building, 
landfcape, or the like. 

Aerial Perspective, is fometimes ufed as a general 

deno- 
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Ferfpec- denomination for that which more reftrictedly is called 
tive. aerial' perfpeSive, or the art of giving a due diminution 

- or degradation to the ftrength of light, (hade, and co¬ 
lours of objedts, according to their different diftances, 
the quantity of light which tails upon them, and the 
medium through which they are feen ; the chiaro obr 
/euro, or c/air obfeure , which confifts in exprefting the 
different degrees of light, fhade, and colour of bodies, 
arifing from their own fhape, and the pofition of their 
parts with refpedt to the eye and neighbouring obje&s, 
whereby their light or colours are affedted; and keep¬ 
ing, which is the obfervance of a due proportion in the 
general light and colouring of the whole pidture, fo 
that no light or colour in one part may be too bright 
or ftrong for another. A painter, who could fucceed 
in aerialperfpeSive, ought carefully to ftudy the effeds 
which diltance, or different degrees or colours of light, 
have on each particular original colour, to know how 
its hue or ftrength is changed into the feveral circum- 
ftances that occur, and to reprefent it accordingly. As 
all objeds, in a pidure take their meafures in propor¬ 
tion to thofe placed in the front, fo, in aerial perfpee - 
tive, the ftrength of light and the brightnefs of the co¬ 
lours of objeds clofe to the pidure, mu ft ferve as a mea- 
fure, with refped to which all the fame colours at feve¬ 
ral diftances mull have a proportional degradation in 
like circumftances. 

Bird's eye view in Perspective, is that which fup- 
pofes the eye to be placed above any building, &c. as 
in the air at a confiderable diftance from it. This is ap¬ 
plied in drawing the reprefencations of fortifications, 
when it is neceffary not only to exhibit one view as 
feen from the ground, but fo much of the feveral build¬ 
ings as the eye can p ffibly take in at one time from 
any fituation. In order to this, we muft fuppofe the 
eye to be removed a confiderable height above the 
ground, and to be placed as it were in the air, fo as 
to look down into the building like a bird that is fly¬ 
ing. In reprefentations of this kind, the higher the 
horizontal line is placed, the more of the fortification 
will be feen, and vice verfa. 

Perspective Machine, is an inftrument by which 
any perfon, without the help of the rules of art, may 
deline.,te the tru„ peripedive figures of objeds. Mr 
Fergufon has deferibed a machine of this fort of which 
he aferibes the ir.ventirn to Dr Bevis. 

Fig. 4. of Plate CCCLXXXV 1 I. is a plane of this 
machine, and fig. 5. is a reprefentation of it when 
made ufe of in drawing diftant objeds in perfpedive. 

In fig. 4. a b ef is an oblong fquare board, repre- 
fented by ABEF in fig. 5. x andy (X and Y) are 
two hinges on which the part c Id (CLD) is move- 
able. This parts confifts of two arches or portions of 
circles cm l (CML) and dn l (DNL) joined together 
at the top / (L), and at bottom to the crofs bar d c 
(DC), to which one part of each hinge is fixed, and 
the other part to a flat board, half the length of the 
board# b e /(ABEF),and glued to its uppermoft fide. 
The centre of the arch c ml is at d, and the centre of 
the arch dn l is at c. 

On the outer fide of the arch dnl is a Aiding piece 
n (much like the nut of the quadrant of altitude be¬ 
longing to a common globe), which may be moved to 
any part of the arch between d and l: and there is 
fuch another Aider 0 on the arch c ml, which may be- 


fet to- any part betwen c and /.—A thread c p n fterfy 
(CPN) is ftretched tight from the centre c ( C) to the t:V 
Aider n (N), and fuch another thread is ftretched from 
the centre d (D) to the Aider 0 (O) ; the ends of the 
threads beingfaftened to thefe centres and Aiders. 

Now it is plain, that by moving thefe Aiders on 
their refpedtive arches, the interfcction p (P) of the 
threads may be brought to any point of the open fpree 
within the arches.—in the groove k (K) is a ftraight 
Aiding bar i (I), which may be drawn further out, or 
pufhed further in at pleafure. 

To the outer end of this bar I (fig. 5.) is fixed the 
upright piece PIZ, in which is a groove for receiving 
the Aiding piece Q. In thi s Aider is a fmall hole r 
for the eye to look through, in ufing the machine ; 
and there is a long flit in HZ, to let the hole r be 
feen through when the eye is placed behind it at any 
height of the hole above the level of the bar I. 

How to delineate the perfpedive/gure of any dijlant oljeTc, 
or objeds, by means of this machine . 

Suppofe you wanted to delineate a perfpedtive re¬ 
prefentation of the hou teqsrp (which we muft ima¬ 
gine to be a great way- otf, without the limits of the 
plate), place the machine on a fteady table, with the 
end EF of the horizontal board ABEF toward the 
houfe, fo that when the Gothic-like arch DLC is fet 
upright, the middle part of the open fpace (about P; 
within it may be even with the houfe when you place 
your eye at Z and look at the houfe through the fmall 
hole r. Then fix the corners of a fquare piece of pa¬ 
per with four wafers on the furface of that half of the 
horizontal board which is neareft the houfe ; and all is 
ready for drawing. 

Set the arch upright, as in the figure ; which it will 
be when it comes to the perpendicular fide t of the up¬ 
right piece s t fixed to the horizontal board behind!). 

Then place your eye at Z, and look through the hole 
r at any point of the houfe, as q, and move the Aiders 
N and O till you bring the interfedlion of the threads 
at P diredtly between your eye and the point q : then 
put down the arch flat upon the paper on the board, as 
at ST, and the interfeiftion of the threads will be at W. 

Mark the point W on the paper with the dot of a black 
lead pencil; and fet the arch upright again as before: 
then look through the hole r, and move the Aiders N 
and O till the interfedlion of the threads comes be¬ 
tween your eye and any other point of the houfe, as pi 
then put down the arch again to the paper, and make 
a pencil mark thereon at the interfeflion of the threads, 
and draw a line from that mark to the former one at 
W; which line will be a true perfpedtive reprefenta¬ 
tion of the corner^ q of the houfe. 

Proceed in the fame mannner, by bringing the inter- 
fedtion of the threads fucceflively between your eye and 
other points of the outlines of the houfe, as r, s, &c. 
and put down the arch to mark the like points on the 
paper, at the interfedtion of the threads : then connedt 
thefe points by ftraight lines, which will be the per- 
fpedlive outlines of the houfe. In like manner find 
points for the corners of the door and windows, top of 
the houfe, chimneys, &c. and draw the finiftiing lines 
from point to point .: then fiiade the whole, making 
the lights and Aiades as you fee them on the houfe it- 
felf, and you will have a true perfpedive figure of it.— 
Great care muft be taken, during the whole time, that 
£ bz the 
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1 crfpec- the pofition of the machine be not fhifted on die table ; 
VtrTlr an£ * t3 P revent an inconvenience,the table fhould 
tr- vei 7 ft l 0n E' an d ftcady, ami the machine fixed to it 
v —v— either by fcrews or clamps. 

In the fame way, a landfcape, or any number of ob- 
jedts within the field of view through the arch, may 
be delineated, by finding a fufficient number of per- 
fpedtive points on the paper, and connecting them by 
ftraight or curved lines as they appear to the eye. And 
as this makes every thing in perfpedfive equally eafy, 
without taking the trouble to learn any of the rules 
for drawing, the operations mull be very pleafing and 
agreeable. Yet as fcience is ft ill more fo, we would by 
all means recommend it to our readers to learn the rules 
for drawing particular objects ; and to draw landfcapes 
bythe eye,for which we believe, no perfpective yules can 
be given. And although any thing may be very truly 
drawn in perfpective by means of this machine, it can¬ 
not be faid that there is the leaft degree of fcience in 
going that way to work. , 

The arch ought to be at leaft a foot wide at bot¬ 
tom, that the eye at Z may have a large field of view 
through it: and the eye fhould then be, at leaft, 1 cl¬ 
inches from the interfection of the threads at P when 
the arch is fet upright. For if it be nearer, the boun¬ 
daries of view at the fides near the foot of the arch 
will fubtend an angle at Z of more than 60 degrees, 
which will not only ftrain the eye, but will alfo caufe 
the outermoft parts of the drawing to have a difagree- 
able appearance—To avoid this, it will be proper to 
draw back the Aiding bar I, till Z be 144 inches di- 
ftant fi om P ; and then the whole field of view, through 
the foot wide arch, will not fubtend an angle to the eye 
at Z of more than 45 degrees; which will give a more 
eafy and pleafant view, not only of all the objects 
themfelves, but alfo of their reprefentations on the pa¬ 
per whereon they are delineated. So that, whatever 
the width of the arch be, the diftance of the eye from 
itftiould be in this proportion : As 12 is to the width 
of the arch, fo is 14! to the diftance of the eye (at Z) 
from it. 

■* If a pane of glafs, laid over with gum water, be fix¬ 

ed into the arch, and fet upright when dry, a perfon 
who looks through the hole r may delineate the ob¬ 
jects upon the glafs which he fees at a diftance through 
and beyond it, and thence transfer the delineation to a 
a paper put upon the glafs, as mentioned in the begin¬ 
ning of the article Perspective. 

Mr Peacock likewife invented three fimple inftru- 
ments for drawing architcdlurc and machinery in per- 
fpeftive, of which the reader will find {ketches and de- 
jeriptions in the 75th volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfadlions. We do not infert thefe deferiptions 
here be caufe we do not think the inftruments fuperior 
to that deferibed by Fergufon, and becaufe we wilh 
that our readers who have oecafion to draw may make 
themfelves fo much mailers of the art of perfpedtive, 
as to be above the aid of fuch mechanical contri¬ 
vances. 

Per recti rE Clafs, c-r Graphical PerfpcSive. See 
Dioptrics. 

PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the evacuation 
the juices of the body through the pores of the 
{kin. Perfpirat'on is diftinguilhed into fenfible and 
infcnfible y. and here fenfible perfpiration is the fame 


with fweating, and infenfible perfpiration that which l’erfpicuity 
efcapes the notice of the fenfes ; and this laft is the Perth, 
idea affixed to the word perfpiration when ufed alone ’ 

PERSPICUITY, properly fignifies the property 
which any thing has of being ealily feen through; 
hence it is generally applied to fuch writings or dif- 
courfes asareeaiiiy underftood. 

Perfsicuity, in compofition. See Oratory, n® 

43 - 

PERTH, a county of Scotland, including Mon- 
teith. Braid dbin, Athol, Stratherne, part of Gowric, 
and Perth Proper; is bounded by Badenoch and 
Lochabar on the north and north weft ; by Marr on 
the north-eaft ; by Argyle and Lennox on the weft and 
fouth-weft; having Clackmannanlhire, part of Stirling- 
ftiire, and the Forth to the fouth; the lhires of Kin- 
rofs and Fife to the fouth eatt, and Angus to the eaft. 

It extends above 70 mi.es in length, and near 60 at 
itsgreateft breadth, exhibiting a variety of Highlands 
and Lowlands; mountains, hills, dales, and ftraths, 
diverhned with pafture-erounds, corn fields, and mea¬ 
dows ; rivers, raxes, iorefts woods, plantations, m- 
clofures, towns, villages, and a great number of ele¬ 
gant feats, beautifully lituated, belonging to noble¬ 
men and gentlemen. The chief rivers of Perthfhire 
are the Tay, the Teith, and the Erne, befides a 
great number of fubordinate ftreams. The river Teith 
is famous for its falmon-fifhery, and its fteep cataract, 
near the Blair of Drummond, the noife of which is fo 
loud, as to deafen thofe who approach it. The river 
Erne rifes from Loch Erne, a lake feven miles long, in 
the mountainous country of Stratherne: this river, after 
a courfe of 34 miles from weft to eaft, during which it 
receives many ftreams and rivulets, falls into the Tay 
at Abernethy. 

Freeftone, lead, iron, and copper ores, with fome 
lapis calaminaris, are found in different parts of 
Perthlhi. e. The foil, being generally rich and well 
manured, produces excellent wheat, and all kinds of 
grain. The hilly country abounds with pafture for 
the black cattle, horfes, Iheep, goats, and deer. The 
heaths, woods, and iorefts, are ftored with variety 
of game ; the rivers teem with falmon and trout; the 
gardens and orchards, are ftored with all kinds of 
herbs, roots, apples, pears, cherries, plums, and 
almoft every fpecies of fruit found in South Bri¬ 
tain. The houfes and attire, even of the commonalty, 
are neat and decent; and every peafant can produce a 
good quantity of linen, and great ftore of blankets, 
made in his own family. Indeed, this is the cafe 
through all the Lowlands of Scotland. Flax is reared 
by every hufbandman; and being dreffed at home, 
is {pun by the females of his family into thread for 
linen; this is woven by country weavers, of whom 
there is a great number through all the Low Country, 
and afterwards bleached or whitened by the good-wife 
and her ferv.ints ; fo that the whole is made fit for ufe 
at a very fmall expence. They likewife walh, card, fpin, 
and weave their wool into tartan for plaids, keriies, and 
coarfe ruffet-cloth, for common wearing, befides great 
part of which is knit into caps, {lockings, and mitts. 

Plaids, made of the fineft worfted, are worn either 
plain or variegated, as veils, by women of the lower, 
and even of the middle rank ; nay, fome years ago, 
ladies of falhion wore filken plaids with an undrefs: 
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Perth, this is a loofe piece of drapery, gathered about the 
* “ head, fhoulders, and waift, on which it is crofted lb, 

as to leave the hands at liberty, and produces a very 
good effuft to the eye of the fpe&ator. The Low- 
landers of Perthlhire are civilized, hofpitable, and 
induftrious: the commerce of the country confifts 
chiefly in corn, linen, and black cattle: there are, 
moreover, fome merchants who trade to ioreign coun¬ 
tries.—For an account of the different divifions of this 
country above-mentioned, fee the articles as they occur 
in the order of the alphabet. 

PsRTH-Proper , ftretching 20 miles in length, and 
at fome places 15 in breadth, is bounded on the 
north eaft, by the Carfe of Gowrie; on the eaft, by 
Angus; on the welt by Stratherne; on the north, by 
Athol; and on the fouth, by the Frith of Tay. This 
is likewife a fiuitful country, populous and well culti¬ 
vated, abounding with gentlemen who poffefs opulent 
eftates ; with farmer-, who underhand agriculture : and 
with manufacturers who turn their induftry to great 
account. North eaflward from Perth to Brechin lies 
the vale of Strathmore, one of the molt fertile diftridts 
in Scotland, which gives the title of Earl to the noble 
family of Lyon. 

Perth, the capital of the county of that name, is 
-an agreeable, populous town, fituated 20 miles with¬ 
in land, on the fouth bank of the river Tay. It was 
otherwife called St JohnJlon’s , from a church dedica¬ 
ted to St John, as the patron of the place. It is a 
royal borough, fecond in dignity to the metropolis, 
the feat of a large prefbytery, and gave the title of 
Earl to the family of Drummond, which is is now for- 
feited. James Drummond, 4th earl, was created duke 
of Perth by James II. for adhering to whole interefts 
he was outlawed. His two grandfons were attainted 
in 1745. No lefs than ^national councils have been 
held at Perth between 1201 and-1459. But the old- 
eft was at Scone, A. D. 906. Perth, in the reign of 
Edward I. of England, was poffeffed by the Englifh, 
who fecured it with fortifications : but after an obfti- 
nate refiftance, they were expelled by Robert Bruce. 
In the year 1715, the rebels made it a place of arms, 
and retired to it, after the battle of Dumblane ; but 
they were in a little time diflodged by the duke of Ar- 
gyle, and retreated northwards with the pretender. 
They poffeffed it alfo in 1745. The pretender was 
proclaimed king, new magifirates were appointed, and 
an attempt was made to fortify it. The town, is popo- 
lous and handfome, the ftreets are well paved, and 
tolerably clean at all times; and the houles, though 
not {lately, make a very decent appearance. Both the 
Heron’s ftreets and houfes are, for the greater part, difpofed 
Tour,179a. in a regularity of plan, which proves them not to be 
of the moft remote antiquity. It is indeed true, that 
the level fituation, being Angularly favourable to re¬ 
gularity, might even from the firft, give this an ad¬ 
vantage over many of the old boroughs. Several ftreets 
run in a direction parallel with the river, as far as a 
right can bear this relation to a curve line, nearly be¬ 
tween eaft and weft: thefe are again interfered by others 
extending between north and louth. It fhould feem 
that anciently particular ftreets were inhabited, each 
by a particular clafs of artifans. The names ftill pre- 
ferved feem to indicate as much. The {hop-keepers 
or merchants occupied one ftreet; the hammermen a 
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fecond \ and other crafts occupied in the fame marines*, Perth* 

each a feparate ftreet. Many of the houfes in that -- 

ftreet called the Water-Gate, feem to be very old build¬ 
ings. Towards the foutliern end of the Water-Gate 
Hands the famous gate of the Gowrie family. The Gough’s 
ho'ufe, and the very room where the attempt of the Camden. 
Gowries to feize or affailinate the king was fuppofed 
to have been made, is now converted into barracks for 
a train of artillery; but the back-ftair, down which 
the Ruthvens were thrown is pulled down. This 
ftrange event, however magnified or attefted by eon- 
temporary writers, is made up of fo many improbabi¬ 
lities, or circumftances for which no realon can be af- 
figned, that Sir David Dalrymple, in republithing the 
account printed by authority, 1600, preparatory to his 
further obfervations on it, leems juftified in abfolutely 
diferediting a fadt which paffed for problematical with 
fo many perl'ons at the very time. Dr Robertfon fup- 
pofes it a plot of Elizabeth to get James into her pow¬ 
er. Mr Cant having difeufled the whole ftory of the 

confpiracy in his Mufe’s Threnodie, p. 185_261, 

concludes, “ that as this would have been a very im¬ 
politic meafure, the beft way of accounting for it is 
by James’s known hatred to the Puritans, and wilh to 
get rid of two popular charadters.” The king had 
beenfeized and forced from his favourites by the fa¬ 
ther of the Ruthvens 12 years before (1582), and 
though he affedled to forgive him, took the firft op¬ 
portunity to condemn and execute him as a traitor, 

1584. Mr Camden was too good a courtier to fpeak 
with impartiality of any part of this weak monarch’s 
condudt. Though the name of Gowrie was abolilhed, 
the title of Ruthven was revived in the perfon of Sir 
Thomas Ruthven of Freeland, whom Charles II. 

1651, created Lord Ruthven : but the honour, on tire 
death of his fon David in 1704, devolved on Ifabel fur- 
viving daughter of his fecond fifter, who married Sir 
Francis Ruthven, and was fucceeded, 1732, by his 
fon James. 

The caftle of Perth flood near the red bridge, which 
terminaied the narrow ftreet called Skinner -gate . At 
the end ot the Caftle-llreet another narrow ftreet leads 
weft to the Blak-triars called Couver-jeu-row, where 
the Curfeu bell was. The kings of Scotland before 
James II. were crowned at Scone, and refided at Perth 
as the metropolis of the nation. J ames refided and was 
educated in the caftle of Edinburgh, and was crown¬ 
ed there 1437. The parliaments and courts of juftice 
were removed from Perth to Edinburgh, but Perth 
kept its priority till 22 James III. 1482. 

The church in which John Knox harangued is ftill 
{landing, and is now divided into three; named the 
eaft, the middle, and the weft kirks. The eaft kirk 
was lately very handfomely modernized within. There 
Is an old hofpital, a confiderable building, the found¬ 
ing of which is aferibed to James VI. The town- 
houfe fhuts up the eaftern end of the High-ftreet. A 
monaftery of Carthufians was here eftabliihed by King 
James I, of Scotland, who loft his life on the very, 
fpot by the treachery of Athol and his accomplices. 

The king was buried in a very {lately monument in 
this place, which was called monafterium vallis virtu - 
tie, one of the moft magnificent buildings in the king¬ 
dom, which with the reft was deftroyed by the po¬ 
pulace. James VI. created George Hay conjmenda-. 

to:; 
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Perth, tfcr of the Carthufian priory, giving him all its emo- 
v laments, with a vote and feat in parliament; but thefe 
-not being fufficient to fupport the title, he furrender- 
ed it back to the king. The only remains of this 
magnificent ttrufture is to be feen in the carved ftones 
with which the fouth-eaft porch of St John’s church 
is built, now greatly decayed. The king’s garment 
full of ftabs was preferved here after the reformation. 

The town was anciently provided with a ftone-bridge 
'over the river, which an inundation fwept away ; but 
a new and very fine one has lately been built, the moft 
-beautiful ftrufture of the kind in North Britain, and was 
defigned and executed by Mr Smeaton. Its length is 
goo feet; the breadth (the only blemifh) 22 within 
the parapets. The piers are founded 10 feet beneath 
the bed of the river, upon oaken and beechen piles, 
and the ftones laid in puzzalane, and cramped with 
iron. Thefe are nine arches, of which the centre 
is 75 feet in diameter. This noble work opens a com¬ 
munication with all the different great roads of the 
kingdom,and was completed at the expence of 26,0001. 
•Of this the commiffioners of forfeited eftates, by his 
majefty’s permiffion, gave 11,000 1 . Perth 2000 1 . pri¬ 
vate fubferibers 4756 1 . the royal boroughs 500 1 . But 
ftill this great work would have met with a check ior 
want of money, had not the ear of Kinnoul, with his 
charafteriftic public fpirit,advanced the remaining fum, 
and taken theiecurity of the tolls, with the hazard 
only to himfelf. The whole expence has now been 
defrayed, and the toll has ceafed. 

Heron’s “ The Tay (fays a late traveller), over which this 

*Tour,i792, bridge is thrown, and on the fouthern bank of which 
the city of Perth Hands, is truly a noble river. It 
rifes in Braidalbin, on the frontiers of Lome. Be¬ 
fore it has advanced many miles from its fource, its 
•ftream is cenfiderably augmented by the acceflion of 
feveral fmall rills. Soon after, it diffufes its waters in¬ 
to a fmall lake called Loch Dochart; and indeed the 
river itfelf there bears rather the name of the Dochart. 
Continuing its courfe from Loch Dochart, it foon 
again expands into another lake. Out of this it pro¬ 
ceeds to Lilian, ftill bearing, if I remember right, the 
name of the Dochart. Here it meets with another ri¬ 
ver which flows hither by a more north-eafterly courfe. 
The waters are diffufed into the famous Loch Tay, 
16 miles in length. Ifluing from this fpacious lake at 
Kenmore, the Tay is foon alter increafed by the ac¬ 
ceflion of the Lyon. It proceeds onward in an eaft- 
■ern direction through Athol, receiving as it advances, 
all the waters in the county, till at Logierait it is joined 
by the large river of Tummel. Here it bends to the 
fouth and advancing about 8 miles reaches Dunkeld ; 
whence taking a more northern direftion, it continues 
its courfe towards Perth; being as it advances ftill 
augmented by the acceflion of various tributary ftreams, 
the moft confiderable of which is the Almond. At 
Perth it turns to the fouth eaft, and receiving as" it pro¬ 
ceeds the waters of the Erne, paffes by Abemethy, 
once the capital of the Piftifh kingdom. Soon after 
this, it expands itfelf to the breadth of three miles. 
Contracting its breadth, as it approaches Dundee, it 
there opens into the German ocean. 

“ Such is the noble river ; on the fouthern bank of 
which, where it has increafed into a vaft body of wa¬ 
ter, and not a great many miles above where it dis¬ 


charges itfelf into the ocean, Perth is advantageoufly Perth, 
fituated. A perfon acquainted with the general cha- Pwt inax, 
rafter of great rivert, and with their influence in deter- v ' 
mining the afpeft and the fertility of the diftrifts thro’ 
which they pafs, might readily without farther know¬ 
ledge of the local circumftances than what is conveyed 
in this account of the courfe of the Tay, and of the 
fituation of Perth upon it, conclude the city t© ftand 
amid delightful feenery, and to enjoy moft of the ad¬ 
vantages which natural circumftances afford, for the 
promotion of trade and induftry.” 

This town has but one parifh, which has two 
churches, befides meetings for feparatifts, who are 
very numerous. One church, which belonged to a 
monaftery, is very ancient: not a veftige of the laft 
is now to be feen ; for the difciples of Knox made a 
general defolation of every edifice that had given {Bel¬ 
ter to the worfhippers of the church of Rome : it be¬ 
ing one. of his maxims, to pull down the nefts, and then 
the rooks would fly away. 

The flourifhing ftate of Perth is owing to two ac¬ 
cidents : the firft, that of numbers of Cromwell’s 
wounded officers and foldiers choofing torefide here, 
after he left the kingdom, who introduced a fpirit of 
induftry among the people; the other caufe was the 
long continuance of the earl of Marr’s army here in 
1715, which occafioned vaft fums of money being fpent 
in the place. But this town as well as all Scotland, dates 
its profperity from the year 1745; the government of 
this part of Great Britain having never been fettled till 
a little after that time. 

That this town does not owe its origin to William I. 

1201, as Boethius fays, is evident from its being men¬ 
tioned as a confiderable place in the foundation charter 
of Holyrood houfe by David I. 1128. 

The trade of Perth is confiderable. It exports an¬ 
nually 150,000 1. worth of linen, from 24,000 to 
30,000 bolls of wheat and barley to London and Edin¬ 
burgh, and a very large quantity of cured falmon. That 
fifh is taken there in vaft abundance; 3000 have been 
caught in one morning; weighing, one with another, 

16 pounds ; the whole capture 48,000 pounds. The 
fifhery begins on St Andrew’s day, and ends Auguft 
26th old ftyle. The rents of the fifheries amount to 
confiderably upwards of 3000 1 . per annum. Smelts 
come up this river in May and June. See Pearls. 

W. Long. 3. 27. N. Lat. 56. 22. 

Perth Amboy. See New yERssr. 

PERTINAX, was an illuftrious Roman empe¬ 
ror after the death of Commodus. He was defend¬ 
ed of a mean family ; and like his father, who was 
either a flave or the fon of a manumitted Have, he 
for fome time followed the employment of drying 
wood and making charcoal. His poverty did not, How¬ 
ever, prevent him from receiving a liberal education. 

For fome time he was employed in teaching a number 
of pupils the Greek and the Roman languages in E- 
truria. He left this laborious profefiion and became a 
foldier, and by his valour and intrepidity gradually rofe 
to offices of the higheft truft in the army, and was 
made conful by M. Aurelius for hisfervices. He was 
afterwards entrufted with the government of Moefia, 
and at length he prefided over the city of Rome as go¬ 
vernor. When Commodus was murdered, Pertinax 
was univerfally chofen to fucceed to the imperial dig- 
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Pertinax, nity ; and his refufal, on the plea of old age and in- 

~- creafing infirmities, did not prevent his being faluted 

emperor and Auguftus. He complied with reludtance; 
but his mildnefs, his economy, and popularity, con¬ 
vinced the fenate and the people of the prudence and 
thejuftice of their choice. He forbad his name to be 
infcribed on fuch places or eftates as were pan of the 
imperial domains, and afferted that they belonged not 
to him but to the public. He melted all the lilver 
ftatues which had been raifed to his predeceflbr, and 
he expofed to fale all his concubines, horfes, arms, and 
all the inftruments of his plealiire and extravagance. 
With the money raifed from thele relics he enriched 
the empire, and was enabled to abolilh all the taxes 
which Commodus had laid on the riv.rs ports, and 
highways, through the empire. Thele patriotic ac¬ 
tions gained him the affection of the worth uft and 
mod dilceruing of his fubjedts ; but the extravagant, 
luxurious, and vicious, railed their clamour 1 againll 
him ; and when the emperor attempted to introduce 
among the pretorian guards fuch di.cipline as was ab- 
folutely neceffary, to preferve the peace and tranquility 
of Rome, the flames of rebellion were kindled, and the 
minds of the foldiers totally alienated. Pertinax was 
apprized of their mutinying, but he refufed to fly at 
the hour of danger. He icorned the advice of fuch 
of his friends as wifhed him to withdraw from the im¬ 
pending ftorm : and he unexpectedly appeared before 
the leditious troops, and without fear or concern bold¬ 
ly afked them, whether they who were bound by du¬ 
ty to defend the perfon of their prince and emperor, 
were come to betray him and to fhed his blood ? His 
undaunted courage and intrepidity would have had the 
defired eftedf, and the foldiers had begun to retire, 
when one of the moll feditious of them advanced and 
darted his javelin at the emperor’;- breaft, exclaiming. 
The foldiers fend you this. 'Hie reft inftantly followed 
the example ; and Pertinax muffli. g up his head, and 
calling upon Jupiter to avenge his death, remained un¬ 
moved, and was immediately difpatched. His head 
was cut off and carried upon the point of a fpear in 
triumph to the camp. This abominable murder hap¬ 
pened in the 103d year of the Chriftian era. 

It was no fooner known that Pei tinax had been 
murdered, than the enraged populace flocked from all 
quarters 01 the city; and uttering dreadful menaces 
againftthe authors of his death, ran up and down the 
ftreets in quett of them. The fenators were no lefs 
concerned tor his death than the people ; the more, 
becaule they were now convinced, that the foldiers 
would fuffer.n-.ne to reign but tyrants. However, as 
they had m>/re to lofe than the common people, they 
did not ffer to revenge his death; but either fhut 
themfelves up in their own houfes, or in thofe of the 
foldiers of their acquaintance, thinking themfelves 
there moft fafe. Such was the unfortunate and much- 
lamented end of Publius Heivius Pertinax, after he 
had lived 66 years 7 momhs and 26 or 28 days : and 
reigi.ed, according to Dio Cafllus, 87 days, that is, 
from the ift of January to the 28th of Marsh. His 
body, together with his head, was interred with great 
pomp by Didius Julianus, his foccs-lfor, in the bury¬ 
ing place of his wife’s family. The emperor Septimius 
Severus, with the title of emperor, allumed the name 
of Pertinax, which he knew would above any thing 


elfe recommend him to the army in Illyricum; and to 1’ertiuerr, 
the Roman people. He punifhed with great feverity 1>tru - 
all thofe who had been accelfory to his death, difband- 
ed the prsetorian guards, honoured his memory with a 
moft magnificent funeral, at which was carried the 
effigies of the deceafed prince, pronounced his pane¬ 
gyric, and caufed him to be ranked in the number 
of the gods, appointing the Ion chief-prieft to his fa¬ 
ther. The day of his acceffion to the empire was 
yearly celebrated with the Circenfian games ; and his 
birth-day lor many years after, with other fports. He 
performed great things, fays Herodian, during his 
ftiort adminiftration, and would have reftored the em¬ 
pire to its former luftre, had he been indulged with a 
longer reign. 

PERTINENT of lands, in Scots law. See Law, 

N® cixvii, 6 p. 670. 1 

PERU, a country of South America, is bounded on How difeo- 
the north y Popayan, on the eaft by Amazonia, on V£Tet * by 
the fouth by Chili, and on the weft by the Pacific 
ocean ; extending from i° 40’ north to 26° 10’ fouth mar *' 
latitude, and between 56° and 81® weft longitude from 
Greenwich ; being about 1800 miles in length, but its 
greateft breadth doe;, not much exceed 390. 

This country was difeovered by the Spaniards; and 
the firlt intelligence they had of ir was on the follow¬ 
ing occafion. Nunezde Balboa having been raifed to 
the government of the fmall colony at Santa Maria in 
Darien by the fuffrages of his companions, was very 
defirous of having that authority confirmed by the 
court of Spain. For this purpofe he endeavoured 
to recommend himfelf to the Spanifh miniftry by fome 
important fervice ; that is, by extorting from the Indi¬ 
ans as much gold and filver as he could. He there¬ 
fore made frequent inroads into the adjacent country, 
fubduedfeveral of the caciques or pretty princes, and 
collefted a confiderable quantity of gold. In one of 
thefe expeditions, the Spaniards contended fo violently 
about the divifion of fome gold which they had taken, 
that they were on the point of coming to blows with 
one another. A young cacique who was prefent, 
aftonilhed at fuch contention about a thing of which 
he knew not the ufe, tumbled the gold out of the ba¬ 
lance with indignation, and turning to the Spaniards, 
told them, that lince they valued gold fo very highly, 
he would condudt them to a c. untry where the molt 
common utenlils were made of that metal. The Spa¬ 
niards eagerly catched at this hint; and upon further 
queftioning the cacique, were informed, that at the 
diftance of fix days journey, towards the fouth, from 
the place vhere they were at that time, they fhould 
difeover another ocean, near which this deflrable coun¬ 
try was fituated; but if they intended to attack that 
powerful ftate, they mull aflemble a much greater 
number of forces than had hitherto appeared on the 
continent. 

Balboa was tranfported at the news. He imme¬ 
diately concluded, that the ocean mentioned by the 
cacique was that which Columbus had fo long fought 
for in vain, and that the rich territory deicribed to 
him muft be part of the Eaft Indies. He was there¬ 
fore impatient till he fhould arrive at that happy coun¬ 
try, in companion with the difeovery of which all for¬ 
mer exploits almoft vanilhed into nothing. In order 
therefore to procure a force fufficient to. enfure fuccefs 

s& 
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l’eru. in his enterprife, he firfl: fecured the friendfhip of the 
' ~ v neighbouring caciques, and then diipatched feme of 
his officers to Hifpaniola, with a large quantity of 
gold as a proof of his paft fuccefs, and an earned of 
vrhat he expedted. By this means he fecured the 
friendfhip of the governor, and procured a confider- 
able reinforcement. But though he now imagined 
himfelf fufficiently ftrong to attempt the difeovery, 
3 there were ftiil prodigious difficulties to be furmounted. 
Difficulties This ifthmus of Darien, though not above 60 miles in 
they had to breadth, has a chain of lofty mountains running 
overcome, trough j ts w hole extent. Being fituated between two 
vaft oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific, the climate is 
exceffively mcift, infomuch that it rains for two thirds 
of the year. In confequence of this the valleys are 
marfhy, and fo frequently overflowed, that the inha¬ 
bitants find it neceffary in fome places to build their 
lioufes upon trees, in order to be elevated at fome di- 
flance from the damp foil, and the odious reptiles en¬ 
gendered in the waters. There are alfo many large 
rivers very difficult to be eroded ; and as the country 
at that time was only inhabited by a few wandering 
lavages, the enterprife of Balboa was looked upon as 
the moll difficult that had been undertaken by any 
Spaniffi adventurer. 

On this ardous talk Balboa fet out on the i£l day 
of September 1513, about the time that the periodical 
rains began to abate. He had only 190 Spaniards 
along with him; but all of them were hardy veterans, 
inured to the climate of America, and very much at¬ 
tached to their leader. A thoufand Indians attended 
in order to carry their provifions and other neceffaries ; 
and they had along with them l'ome of thofe fierce dogs 
fb terrible to the natives of America. 

Balboa proceeded by fea, and without difficulty, to 
the territories of a cacique whofe friendfhip he had 
gained; but as foon as he began to advance into the 
interior parts of the country, he met with all the dif¬ 
ficulties above-mentioned. Some of the caciques alfo, 
at his approach, fled with all their people to the moun¬ 
tains, carrying off or deftroying whatever could af¬ 
ford fubfiiience to an army. Others collected their 
2 force in order to oppofe him ; however, Balboa conti- 
Balboa firfl nued unmoved in fpite of all difficulties j and at laft, 
gets a fight after a moll painful journey of 25 days, he arrived at 
of the the South Sea; when with the moil extravagant 
fcouth Sea. tran fp orts of joy, he went into it up to the middle, 
and took poflefficn of the ocean in his matter’s name, 
vowing to defend it againft all the enemies of Spain. 

That part of the South Sea which Balboa now dis¬ 
covered, he called the Gulf of St Michael ; which name 
it ftiil retains, and is fituated to the eaft of Panama. 
From fome of the neighbouring caciques he extorted 
provifions and gold by force ; others fent him prefents 
voluntarily ; and he had the fatisfadtion to hear, that 
the adjacent coafts abounded with pearl-oyfters. The 
inhabitants were alfo unanimous in declaring, that 
there was to the fouthward a very rich and populous 
country where the people had tame animals, which 
they endeavoured to deicribe to him, meaning the Pe¬ 
ruvian lheep. But however' impatient he might be 
to vifit ihis empire, he confidered it as highly im¬ 
proper to venture thither with a handful of men ex- 
haufted by labour and difeafe. He therefore led hack 
his followers to Santa Maria, in order to refrefh them 


after their fatigues; and from thence he fent an ae- Peru. 

count to the court of Spain of the important difeovery- 

he had made, demanding a reinforcement of 1000 men 
in order to conquer the country he had newly difeo- 
vered. But here his hopes were all blafted at once, He is 4 de 
The king indeed determined to profecute the difeo- prjved of 
very, but reful'ed to con.inue Balboa in his govern- his com- 
ment, appointing Pedrarias Davila to furperfede him, mand, 
and giving him the command of 15 flout veffels, with 
1200 foldiers, to enfure his fuccefs. 

Balboa, though much mortified by his difgrace, 
fubmitted to the king’s pleafure without repining. It 
was not long, however, before he met with an addi¬ 
tional misfortune ; the new governor tried him far 
fome pretended irregularities committed before his ar¬ 
rival, and fined him of almoft all he was worth. In 
the mean time the Spaniards, paying no regard to the 
treaties concluded by Balboa with the Indians, plun¬ 
dered and deftroyedall indiferiminately, infomuch that 
the whole country, from the gulpli of Darien to the 
lake Nicaragua, was defolated. The new comers had 
alfo arrived at the moil unlucky time of the year, name¬ 
ly, about the middle of the wet feafon, when the excef- 
five rains produced the moft violent and fatal difeafes. 

To this was joined an extreme fearcity of provifions ; 
fo that in the fpace of a month above 600 Spaniards 
perifhed in the utmoft mifery. 

Balboa failed not to fend violent remonftrances to 
Spain againft the conduct of the new governor; and 
he, on the other hand, accufed his antagonift of ha¬ 
ving,deceived the king by falfe accounts of the coun¬ 
try, and magnifying his own exploits beyond meafure. 

At laft the king, fenfible of his error in fuperfeding 
Balboa, appointed him adelantado, or lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor of the countries on the South Sea, with very 
extenfive privileges and authority : enjoining Pedrarias 
to fupport him in all his enterprises, and to confult 
with him in every tiling which he himfelf undertook. 

It was impoffible however, to extinguifh the envy of 
Pedrarias; and therefore, though a reconciliation took 
place in appearance, even fo far, that Pedrarias agreed 
to give his daughter in marriage to Balbf a, yet he 
foon after had him condemned and executed on pre- And put 
tence of ditloyalty, and an intention to revolt from the to death, 
king. 

On the death of Balboa, the thoughts of conquer¬ 
ing Peru were for a time laid afide ; however, it ftiil 
remained an objedt of defire to all the Spanilh adven¬ 
turers in America. Accordingly, feveral armaments 
weie fitted out with a defign to explore and take 
pofleffion of tx.e countries to the eaft of Panama ; but, 
either through the difficulties which attended the un¬ 
dertaking itlelf, or the bad condudt of the adventu¬ 
rers, all of them proved Unfuccefsful, until at laft it be¬ 
came a general opinion, that Balboa’s fcheme had been 
entirely vilionary. ^ 

Still, however, there were three perfons fettled at A new ex- 
Panama, on whom the common opinion made fo little peditionfet 
impreffion, that they determined to go in queft of this on 1°°** 
country, looked upon to be chimerical by the genera¬ 
lity oi their neighbours. Their names were Franc if 0, 

Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando Luque. Pi- 
zarro and Almagro were foldiers of fortune, andLuque 
was an ecclefiaftic, who acted both as prieft and fchool- 
mafter at Panama. Their confederacy was authorifed 

by 
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Peru. by Pedrarius governor of Panama ; and each engaged 

• w “ </ to employ his whole fortune in the adventure. Pi- 

zarro, being the lead wealthy of the three, engaged 
to take upon himfelf the greateft fhare of the fatigue 
and danger, and to command in perfon the armament 
which was to go fird upon the difcovery. Almagro 
offered to conduct the fupplies of providons and rein¬ 
forcement of troops which might be neceffary; and 
Luque was to remain at Panama, in order to nego- 
ciate with the governor, and to fuperintend whatever 
1 was carrying on for the general intered. 

Meets with In 1524, Pizarro fet fail from Panama with a fingle 
bad fuccefs veffel of fmall burden, and 112 men ; and fo little was 
at he or his countrymen at that time acquainted with the 

climate of America, that the mod improper feafon of 
the whole year was ehofcn for his departure ; the pe¬ 
riodical winds, which were then fet in, being direftly 
oppofite to the courfe whch he propofed to deer. The 
confequence of this was, that after beating about for 
70 days, with much danger and fatigue, he had ad¬ 
vanced fcarce as lar to the fouth-eaft as a fkilful navi¬ 
gator will now make iu three days. He touched at 
feveral places of Terra Firma ; but finding that coun¬ 
try exceedingly inhofpitable and unhealthy, he was 
obliged to retire to Chuchama, oppofite to the Pearl 
Iflands, where he hoped to receive fome reinforcements 
from Panama. Here he was found by Almagro, who 
had fet out in qued of him with a reinforcement of 70 
men, and had differed diftreffes very much refembling 
thofe of Pizarro himfelf. In particular, he had lod 
an eye in a combat with the Indians. However, be 
had advanced as far as the river of St Juan in the pro¬ 
vince of Popayan, where the country fhowing abetter 
afpeft, and the inhabitants more friendly, our projec¬ 
tors again .began to indulge themfelves in hopes, and 
determined by no means to abandon their fcheme. 

Almagro returned to Panama, in hopes of recruit¬ 
ing their fhattered troops. But the bad accounts of 
the fervice gave his countrymen fuch an unfavourable 
idea of it, that Almagro ceuld levy no more than 80 
men, and thefe with great difficulty. Slender as this 
reinforcement was, however, the adventurers did not 
hedtate at renewing their enterprife. The difaders 
and difappointments they met with in this new at¬ 
tempt, were fcarce inferior to thofe they had already 
experienced, when part of the armament at lad reach¬ 
ed the bay of St Matthew on the coad of Qui : o, and 
lauded at Tacamez, to the fouth of the ri/er of Erne-, 
raids where they met with a more fertile and cham¬ 
paign country than a r y they had yet pen ; the natives 
alfo were more civilized, and clothed in garments of 
cotton or wollen duff, adorned with trinkets of gold 
and diver. But notwithdanding thefe favourable ap¬ 
pearances, Pizarro did not think fit to attack fuch a 
powerful empire with a handful offoldiers already ex- 
hauded ; and therefore retired to a fmall ifland called 
Gallo , with part of the troops; from whence he dis¬ 
patched Almagro to Panama, in hopes of obtaining a 
reinforcement. 

The reception which Almagro met with was by no 
means agreeable Some of the adventurers had in- 
fotmed their friends of the many dangers and Ioffes 
which they had fudaitted ; which not only dtfheartened 
people from engaging in the fervice, but weighed fo 
much with Pedro de los Rois, the fucccffor of Pedra- 
Vol. XIV. 


rius, that he prohibited the railing of new recruits, Pert. 

and even difpatched a veffel to bring home Pizarro and - v 

his companions from the ifland of Gallo. Almagro 
and Luque, though much mortified with this difap- 
pointment, privately advilcd Pizarro not to rclinquilh 
an enterprife on which they had built all their hopes. 

He therefore pofitively refufed to obey the orders of 
the governor, and employed all his addrefs in perfua- g 
ding his men not to abandon him. But the calami- Pizarro 
ties to which they had been expofed had fuch an ef- abandoned 
left upon them, that when he drew a line' tipon the a " hia 
fund with his fword, telling fuch as wifhed to return 
that they might pufs over it, only 1$ had refolution to tlir e "" 
remain with him. 

Pizarro with his little troop now fixed their refi- 
dence on the ifland of Gorgona, which they confidered 
as a faicr retreat than Gallo, as being farther removed 
from the coaft: and uninhabited, fo that they might 
with the greater fecurity wait for fupplies. Here 
they continued five months in the moll unwholefome 
climate imaginable, and at laft had come to a refolu¬ 
tion of committing themfelves to fea on a float, when 
a veffel arrived from Panama to their relief. This was 
the effect of the continued folicitations of Almagro 
and Luque ; who, though they could not prevail upon 
the governor to favour the undertaking, had fucceeded 
fo far as to induce him to lend a fmall veffel to the 
relief of Pizarro and his unfortunate affociates. How¬ 
ever, the more effectually to fhow his difapprobation 
of Pizarro’s fcheme, the governor refufed to allow one 
landman to go on board of the fhip which he fent.— 

The hopes of the adventurers,however, were now again 
revived, and Pizarro eaiily induced them to refume 
their fcheme. Inftead of returning to Panama, there- Goes^on 
fore, they failed to the fouth-eaft, and in 20 days af- with bis 
ter the difcovery of Gorgona they difeovered the coaft fcheme at 
of Peru. Having touched at fome places of lefs note, 3,1 ac1v en- 
they at length arrived at Tumbez, remarkable for its ture ‘* 
{lately temple, and a palace of the Incas or fovereigns 
Of the country. Here they found that what had been 
told them concerning the riches of the country was 
true; not only ornaments and facred veffelsbeing made 
of gold and filver, but even fuch as were for common 
ufe. Yet to attempt the conqueft of this opulent em¬ 
pire with their {lender force, would have been mad- 
nefs; they contented themfelves therefore with view¬ 
ing it, pr..curing two of the beafts of burden called 
Llamas , to which they gave the name of flieep, fome 
veiiels of gold and filver, and two young men, whom 
they propofed to inftruft in the Caftilian language. 

With thefe Pizarro arrived at Panama in the year 1527, 
near three years after he had fet out from that place 
in his expedition. 

The empire of Peru thus difeovered, is faid to have Hiltoy of 
been originally poffeffed by independent tribes, juftly t h e IraLof 
reckoned among the moll favage even in America; Peru, 
living more like wild beafts than men. For feveral ages 
they lived in this manner, when fuddenly th-re appeared 
on the banks of a lake called Liiiaca, a man and woman 
of majeftic form, and ci< tiled in decent garments. 

They deep reu themfelves to be the children "of the fun, 
fent by their beneficent parent to inftruft and reclaim ' 
mankind. 

The names of thefe two extraordinary pei fonages 
were Manco Capac and Mama Ocolla. At their perfua- 
C c fton. 
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Peru. fion, feveral of the difperfed favages united, and, re- 
■* ceiving their commands as heavenly injunctions, fol¬ 
lowed them to Cuzco, where they fettled, and began 
to lay the foundations of a city. Manco Capac in- 
ftruCted the men in agriculture, and other ufeful arts; 
while Mama Ocollo taught the women to fpin and 
weave; after which Manco turned his attention to¬ 
wards the introducing of proper laws and regulations 
into his new eftate. 

Thus, according to the Indian tradition, was found¬ 
ed the empire of the Incas, or lords of Peru. At firft 
its extent was fmall, the territory of Manco Capac 
reaching not above eight leagues from Cuzco his capi¬ 
tal. Within thefe narrow limits, however, he exer- 
cifed the moil perfect defpotifm, and the fame was 
maintained by his fucceifors, all of whom were not 
only obeyed as monarchs, but reverenced as deities. 
Th.ir blood was held to be facred, and, by prohibi¬ 
ting intermarriages with the people, was never conta¬ 
minated by mixing with that of any other race. The 
family, thus feparated from the reft of the nation, was 
diftinguifhed by peculiarities in drefs and ornaments, 
which it was unlawful for others to affutne. Among 
the Peruvians, however, it is faid, that this high de¬ 
gree of veneration was made ufe of by the monarchs 
only to promote the good of their fubjefts. If we may. 
believe the accounts given by their countrymen, the 
Peruvian monarchs extended their empire not with a 
view to increafe their own power and wealth, but from 
a defire of diffufmg the bleflings of civilization, and 
the knowledge of the arts which they pofleffed, among 
the barbarous people whom they reduced, and, during 
a fucceffion of 12 monarchs, not one deviated from 
this charafter. 

Carver’s The Peruvians were taught by Manco to adore the 
Modern Creator of heaven and earth, whom they denominated 
Traveller P aca Camac, that intelligence which animated the 
u ’ world. They feldom built temples or offered facrifices 
Religion of to him, but worlhipped him in their hearts. One 
the Peru- temple, however dedicated to The unknown God , the 
vians, Spaniards found at their arrival, eretfted in a valley, 
thence named the valley of Paca Camac. The facrin- 
ces inftituted in honour of the fun confided chiefly of 
lambs; befides which they offered all forts of cattle, 
fowls, and corn, and evtn burnt their fineft clothes on 
the altar by way of incen r e. They had alfo drink-of¬ 
ferings made of maize or Indian corn, fteeped in wa¬ 
ter. Nor were thofe oblations the only acfts of ado¬ 
ration in general ufe among them. When they firft 
drank after their meals, they dipped the tip of their 
linger into the cup, and lifting up their, eyes’ with 
great devotion, gave the fun thanks for their liquor, 
before they preiumed to take a draught of it. 

Befides the worfliip of the fun, they paid fome 
kind of veneration to the images of feveral animals 
aid vegetables that had a place in their temples. 
TiiTe were generally the images brought from the 
conquered nations, where the people worfhipped all 
forts of creatures, animate or inanimate ; it being the 
cuftom, when a province was fubdued, to remove- all 
their idols to the temple of the fun at Cuzco. 

E.xclufive of the folemnities at every full moon, four 
grand feftivals were celebrated annually. The firft 
of thofe, called Ray mi, was held in the month of June, 
immediately after the fummer folftice, and was kept 


not only in honour of the fun, but of their firft In- Peru, 
ca, Manca Capac, and Coya Mama Ocollo, his wife,' 
and filter, whom the Incas confidered as their firft 
parents, defeended immediately from the fun, and fent 
by him into the world to reform and polilh mankind, 

At this feftival, all the viceroys, generals, governors, 
arid nobility, were affembled at the capital city of 
Cuzco; and the emperor, or Inca, officiated in perfon 
as high-prieft ; though on other occafions the facer- 
dotal function was difeharged by the regular pontiff, 
who was ufually either the uncle or brother of the 
Inca. 

The morning of the feftival being come, the Inca, 
accompanied by his near relations, drawn,up in or¬ 
der according to their feniority, went barefoot in pro- 
cefiion, at break of day, to the market-place, where 
they remained looking attentively towards the eaft 
in expe&ation of the riling fun. The luminary no foon- 
er appeared, than they fell proftrate on their faees in 
the moll profound veneration, and univerfally acknow¬ 
ledged it to be their god and father. 

The vaffal princes, and nobility, that were not of 
the blood royal, affembled in another fquare, and per¬ 
formed the like ceremony. Out of a large flock of 
fheep the priefts then chofe a black lamb, which they 
offered in facrifice, firft turning its head towards the 
eaft. From the entrails of die vidtim, on this oc-. 
cafion, they fuperftitiouily drew prognoftics relating 
to peace and war, and other public events. 

That the Peruvians believed in the immortality of 
the foul, appears from the pradtice of the Incas, who 
conftantly inculcated to the people, that on leaving 
this world, they Ihould enter into a ftate of happi- 
nefs provided for them by their god and father the 
fun. i 2 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards in America, the They were 
Peruvians were acquainted with fome points of aftro- acquainted 
nomy. They had obferved the various motions of a j| r0 * 
the planet Venus, and the different phufes of the f^fhe'ar. 
moon. The common people divided the year onlv r j vd ] 0 f t h e 
by the feafons; but the Incas who had difcovereJ s'jianiarii*. 
the annual revolution, of the fun, marked out the. 
fummer and winter folftices by high towers, which 
they eredled on the eaft and weft of.the city of Cuzco. 

When the fun came to rife diredlly oppoiite to four 
of thofe towers, on the eaft fide of the city, and to 
ftt a gain ft thofe of the weft, it was then the fum¬ 
mer lolftice; and in like manner, when it rofe and 
let againft the other towers, it was the winter folftice. 

They had alfo erefted marble pillars in the. great 
epurt before the temple of the fun, by which they 
obferved the equinoxes. This obfervation was made- 
under the equator, when the fun being direftly ver¬ 
tical, the pillars eaft no lhade. At thofe times they 
crowned the pillars with garlands of flowers and,ado- 
rif'erous herbs, and celebrating a feftival,, offered tq.i 
their adored luminary rich prefents of gold and pre¬ 
cious ftones. 

They diftinguiflied the months by the moon, and. 
their weeks were- called quarters of the moon ; but 
the days of the week they marked only by the orcli-, 
nal : numbers, as firft, fec<nd, Icc.. They were afto-. 
nithed at the eclipfes of the fun and moon. Whitt 
the former hid his face, they, concluded it was on 
account of, the,ir fins, imagining that this phenome-, 
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Pe ru. non portended famine, war, and peftilencc, or fome 
v other terrible calamity. In a fimilar ftate of the moon, 
they apprehended that fhe was fick, and when totally 
obfcured, that fhe was dying. At this alarming cri- 
fis they founded their trumpets, and endeavoured by 
every kind of noife to roufe the lunar planet from 
her fuppofed lethargy; teaching their children to 
cry out, and call upon mama quilla, or “ mother 
moon,” that fhe would not die and leave them to 
perifh. 

They made no predictions from any of the ftars, 
but confidered dreams, and the entrails of beads 
which they offered in facrifice, as inftrudlive objects of 
divination. When they faw the fun fet, they ima¬ 
gined that lie plunged into the ocean, to appear next 
morning in the eaft. 

*1 a Among a people wholly void of letters, the fpe- 
teachers of cu ^ at ' ve effays of the underftanding mull have been 
morality ; ver 7 ru de and imperfeCt. They had, however, among 
them amentas, or philofoplurs, who delivered moral 
precepts, and likewife cultivated poetry. Comedies 
and tragedies compofed by thofe bards were aCted on 
their fellivals before the king and the royal family, 
the performers being tire great men of the court, and 
the principal officers of the army. The amentas alio 
compofed fongs and ballads ; but if we may judge from 
the rudenefs of the mufic with which they are laid to 
have been accompanied, they were far from being 
agreeable to a polifhed ear. 

That the Peruvians were not unacquainted with 
painting and ftatuary, appears from the furniture and 
ornaments of their temples and palaces; but in all 
^- e implements of mechanic arts they were extremely 
deficient. Though many goldfmiths were conftantly 
employed, they had never invented an anvil of any 
metal, but in its Head made ufe of a hard (tone. They 
beat their plate with round pieces of copper in place 
of hammers; neither had they any files or graving 
tools. Inftead of bellows for melting their metals, they 
ufed copper pipes, of a yard long, almofl of the form 
of a trumpet. Having no tongs to taks their heated 
metal out of the fire, they made ufe of a flick or 
copper bar. The carpenters had no other tools than 
hatchets made of copper or flint; nor had they learned 
the ufe of iron ; though the country affords mines of 
that rnet d. Inftead of nails, they faftened their dmber 
with cords or the tough twigs of trees. A thorn, or 
a {mall bone, ferved them for a needle ; and inftead of 
thread, the finews of animals, or the fibres of tome 
1S plant. Thsir knives were made of flint or copper. 
Progrefs of When the Spaniards lirft vifited this country, they 
•he Spa- found it agitated by a civil war. Huana Capac, the 
mard» faci- monarch from the founder of the ftate, was feat- 
tivfiwar 3 ec ^ on t * ie t h rone > who is reprefented as a prince no 
among the lefs confpicuous for his abilities in war than for his 
natives; pacific virtues. By him the kingdom of Quito was 
fubdued, which almoft doubled the extent of the do¬ 
minions and power of the Peruvian empire. Nntwith- 
ftanding the ancient and fundamental law againft pol¬ 
luting the blood of the Inca with any foreign alliance, 
Huana married the daughter ct the conquered mo¬ 
narch, by whom he had a fon mmed Atubua'p .7, com¬ 
monly written ytlcbiihpii, to whom, at his death in 
1529, he left the kingdom of Quito, bellowing the 
reft of h's dominions upon Huafcar his cldeft fen by a 
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mother of the royal race. This produced a civil war, Pen. 
in which Atabalipa proved victorious, and afterwards v 
attempted to fecure himfelf on the throne by putting 
to death all the defeendants of Manco Capac, ftyled 
the children of the Sun, whom he could feize either by 
force or ftratagem ; however, from a political motive, 
he fpared the life of his rival Huafcar, who had the 
misfortune to be taken prifoner in an engagement, 
that, by ifluing out orders in his name, he might more 
eafily eftablilh his own authority, and cover the ille¬ 
gality of his birth. 

This conteft had much engaged the attention of 
the Peruvians, that they raver once attempted to 
check the progrefs of the Spaniards. It was fomc 
time, however, before Pizarro was informed of this 
conteft, fo much in his favour. The firft intelligence 
which he received of it was a meflage from Huafcar, 
aflsing his afiiftance againft Atabalipa, whom he re- 
prefented as a rebel and an ufurper. Pizarro per¬ 
ceived the importance of the intelligence, and there¬ 
fore determined to puih forward, while inteftine dif- 
cord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to at¬ 
tack him with their whole force. Being obliged to di¬ 
vide his troops, in order to leave a garril'011 in St Mi¬ 
chael, which might ferve for a place of retreat in 
cafe of a difafter, he began his march with only 6z 
horferoen and 102 foot-foldiers, 20 of whom weie 
armed with croft-bows, and only three with mulkets. 

He directed his courfe towards Caxamalca, a fmall 
town at the diftance of 12 days march from St Mi¬ 
chael, where Atabalipa was encamped with a confi- 
derable body of troops. Before he had proceeded far, 
an officer difpatched by the Inca met him with a va¬ 
luable prefent from that prince, accompanied with a 
proffer of his alliance, and his aflurances of a friendly 
reception at Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the 
ufual artifice of his countrymen in America, pretend¬ 
ed to come as the ambaflador of a very powerful mo¬ 
narch, and declared that he was now advancing with 
intention to offer Atabalipa his aid againft thofe ene¬ 
mies who difputed his title to the throne. 16 

As the objetft of the Spaniards in entering their AnJ by 
country was altogether incomprehenfible to the Peru- their 
vians, they had formed various conje&ures concerning 
it, without being able to decide whether they fhould Spj- 
confider their new guefts as beings of a fuperior nature, niards. 
who had vifited them from i'ome beneficent motive, or 
as formidable avengers of their crimes, and enemies 10 
their repofe and liberty. The continual profeffirns of 
the Spaniards, that they came to enlighten them with 
the knowledge of truth, and lead them in the way of 
happinefs. favoured the former opinion ; the outrages 
which they committed, their rapacioufnefs and cruel¬ 
ty, were awl ul confirmations of the latter. While in 
this ftate of uncertainty, Pizarro’s dcclarat’on of his 
pacific intentions fo far removed all the' Inca’s fears, 
that he determined to give him a friendly reception. 

In confequence of this 1 efolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranqu lity ?.cr-?is the Tandy defert 
between St Michael and Motupi, where the moft 
feeble effort of an enemy, added to the unavoidable 
diftrefles which they futfered in puffing through that 
c- mfortlcls region, mutt have proved fatal to them. 

From Motupe they advanced towards the mountains 
which encompafs the low country of. Peru, apd.pafs- 
C c 2 ed 
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^JYru. e J through a defile fo narrow and inacceffible, that a 
v few men might have defended it again ft a numerous ar¬ 
my. But here likewife, from the fame inconfiderate 
credulity of the Inca, the Spaniards met with no op- 
pofuion, and took quiet pofleffion of a fort erected for 
the fccurty of that important ftation. As they now 
approached near to Caxamalca, Atabalipa rerfewed 
his profeffions of friendfhip; and, as an evidence of 
his lincerity, fent them prefents of greater value than 
the former. 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took pofleffion of 
a large court, on one fide of which was a houfe which 
the Spanifli hiftorians call a palace of the Inca, and cn 
the other a temple of the fun, the whole furrounded 
with a ftrong rampart or wall of earth. When he bad 
polled his troops in this advantageous ftation, he dif- 
•patched Hernando Scto, and his brother Ferdinand, 
to the camp of Atabalipa, which was about a league 
diftant from the town. He inllrufted them to confirm 
the declara'ion which he had formerly made of his pa¬ 
cific difpofiticn, and to defire an interview with the 
Inca, that he might explain more fully the intention 
of the Spaniards in vifiting his country. They were 
treated with all the refpeftful hofpitality ufual among 
the Peruvians in the reception of their moft cordial 
friends, and Atabalipa promifed to vifit the Spanifh 
commander next day in his quarters. The decent de¬ 
portment of the Peruvian monarch, the order of his 
court, and the reverence with which his fubjedts ap¬ 
proached his perfon and obeyed his commands, afto- 
nifiied thofe Spaniards, who had never met in Ameri¬ 
ca with any thing more dignified than the petty ca¬ 
cique of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes were flill 
more powerfully attradled by the vnft profufion of 
wealth which they obferved in the Inca’s camp. The 
rich ornaments worn by him and his attendants, the 
veflels of ^fld and filver in which the repall offered to 
them vasferved up, the multitude of utenfils of every 
kind formed of thofe precious metals, opened profpefts 
far exceeding any idea of opulence that a European of 
the 16th century could form. 

On their return to Caxamalca, while their minds 
were yet warm with admiration and defire of the 
wealth which they had beheld, they gave fuch a de- 
feription of it to their countrymen, as confirmed Pi¬ 
zarro in a refolution which he had already taken. 
From his own obfervation of American manners du¬ 
ring his long fervics in the New' World, as w T ell as 
from the advantages which Cortes had derived from 
feizing Montezuma, he knew of what confequence it 
Perfidious waste have the Inca in his power. For this purpofe, 
fcheme of he formed a plan as daring as it was perfidious. Not- 
pii.rrro to withftauding die character he had affirmed of an am- 
Itize the baflador from a powerful monarch, who courted an 
ll ’“ alliance with the Inca, and in violation of the repeat¬ 
ed offers which he had made to him of his own friend- 
fliip and affillance, he determined to avail himfelf of 
the unfufpicious fimplicity with which Atabalipa re¬ 
lied on his profeffions, and to ffize his perfon during 
the interview to which he had invited him. He pre¬ 
pared for the execution of his fcheme with the fame 
deliberate arrangement, and with as little compunc¬ 
tion, as if it had refledted no c’ifgrace on himfelf or 
his country. He divided his cavalry into three fmall 
fquadrens, tinder the command of his brothers Ferdi¬ 


nand, Soto, and Benalcazar; his infantry w r as formed Peru, 
into one body, except 20 of moft Died courage, whom ——v— 
he kept near his own perfon to fupport him in the 
dangerous fervice which he referved for himfelf; the 
artillery, confiding of two field-pieces, and the crofs- 
bow men, were placed oppofite to the avenue by which 
Atabalipa was to approach. All were commanded to 
keep within the iquare, and not to move until the fignal 
for adtion was given. 

Early in the morning the Peruvian camp was all in 
motion. But as Atabalipa was folicitous to appear 
with the greateft fplendour and magnificence in his 
firft interview with the ftrangers, the preparations for 
this were fo tedious, that the day was far advanced 
before he began his march. Even then, left the or¬ 
der of the proceffion fhould be deranged, he moved fo 
{lowly, that the Spaniards became impatient and ap- 
prehenfive that fome fufpicion of their intention might 
be the caufe of this delay. In order to remove this, 

Pizarro difpatched one of his officers with frefh afiu- 
rances of his friendly difpofition. At length the Inca 
approached. Firll of all appeared 400 men in an 
uniform drefs, as harbingers to clear the way before 
him. He himfelf, fitting on a throne or couch, adorn¬ 
ed with plumes of various colours, and almoll covered 
with plates of gold and filver enriched with precious 
ftones, was carried on the fhoulders of his principal at¬ 
tendants. Behind him came fome chief officers of his 
court, carried in the fame manner. Several bands 
of fingers and dancers accompanied this cavalcade ; 
and the whole plain was covered with troops, amount¬ 
ing to more than 30,000 men; 

As the Inca drew near the Spanifh quarters, father 
Vincent Valverede, chaplain to the expedition, advan¬ 
ced with a crucifix in one hand, and a breviary in the 
other, and in a long difeourfe explained to him the 
dodtrine of the creation, the fall of Adam, the incarna¬ 
tion, the fufferings and refurredtion of Jefus Chrift, the 
appointment of St Peter as God’s vicegerent on earth, 
the tranfmiffion of his apoftolical power by fucceffion to 
the popes, the donation made to the king of Caltile by 
pope Alexander of all the regions in the New World. 

In confequence of all this, he required Atabalipa to 
embrace the Chriftian faith, to acknowledge the fit- 
preme jurifdidlinn of the pope, and to ftrbmit to the 
king of Caftile as his lawful fovereign; promifing, if 
he complied inftantly with this requisition, that the 
Caftilian monarch would protedl his dominions, and 
permit him to continue in the exercife of his roval au¬ 
thority ; but if he ffi >uld impioufly refufe M obey tins 
fummons, he denounced war againft him in his mailer’s 
name, and threatened him with the moft dreadful ef- 
fedls of his vengeance. 

This ft range harangue, unfolding deep myfteries, 
and alluding to unknown fadls, of which no power of 
eloquence could have conveyed at once a diftinff idea 
to an American, was fo lamely tranflated by anunfkil- 
ful interpreter, little acquainted with the i.li >m of the 
Spanilh tongue, and incapable of expreffing himfelf 
with propriety in the language of the Inca, that its 
general tenor was altogether incomprehenfible to Ata¬ 
balipa. Some parts in it, of more obvious meaning, 
filled him with aftoniftiment and indignation. His re¬ 
ply, however, was temperate. He began with ob- 
ferving, that he was lord of the dominions over which 
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he reigned by hereditary fucceftlon; and added, that Atabalipa, charmed with the thoughts of liberty, Peru, 
he could not conceive how a foreign piieft ffiould pre- immediately fet about performing his part of the agree- v 

tend to difpofe of territories which did not belong to ment, and difpatched melfengers into all parts of the 
him ; that if fetch a prepofterous grant had been made, empire, in order to colled the immenfe quantity of 
he, who was the rightful poflelTor, refuted to confirm gold which he had promifed ; and though the unfor- 
it; that he had no inclination to renounce the religious tunate monarch was now in the hands of his enemies, 
institutions edablifited by his anceftors ; nor would he fuch was the veneration which his fnbje&s had for him, 
forfafce the ftrvice of the fun, the immortal divinity that his orders were obeyed with as great alacrity as 
whom he and his people revered, in order to worfhip though he had been at full liberty ; while he, in the 
the Gcd of the Spaniards, who was iubjeft to death ; mean time flattering himfelf with the hopes of being 
that with refpeft to other matters contained in his dif- foon relcafed, made no preparations for expelling the 
courfe, as he had never heard of them before, and did invaders from his deminions. 

not now understand their meaning, he defined to know In a fh;rt time Pizarro received intelligence that 
where he had learned things fo extraordinary. “ In Almagro was .arrived at St Mich tel with a reinforcc- 
this book,” anfwered Valverede, reaching out to him ment equal to the force he had with him. This was 
his breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly ; and turn- a matter of great joy to the Spaniards, and no fmall 
ing over the leaves, lifted it to his ear: “ This,” fays vexation to Atabalipa, who now confidered his king- 
lie, “ is file at; it tells me nothing;” and threw it dorir as in danger of being totally over-run by thefe 
with difdain to the ground. The enraged monk, run- ilrangers, whole force he neither knew, nor the means 
ning towards his countrymen, cried ou% “To arms, they had of tranfporting themfelves. For tlfis reafon 
Chriftians, to arms ; the word of Gcd is infulted; a- he determined to put his brother Huafcar to death, 
venge this profanation on thofe impious dogs.” left he fhould join the ftrangers againft him. To this 

Pizarro, who during this long conference had with he was the rather inclined, as he had got information 
difficulty reftrained his foldiers, eager to feize the rich that the captive prince had been making applications 
fpoils of which they had now fo near a view, ititme- to them and had offered them, a much larger fum 
diately gave the fignal of aflault. At once the martial than what was ftipulated for the Inca’s ranfom ; and 
mufic ftruck up, die cannon and mufkets began to in confequence of this determination the unfortunate 
fire, the hoffe Tallied out fiercely to the charge, the prince loft his life. 

infantry rufhed on fword in hand. The Peruvians, In the mean time the Indians daily arrived at Ca- 
aftonifhed at the fuddennefs of an attack which they xamalca with vaft quantities of treafure ; the fight of 
did not expect, and difmaved with the deftruftive ef- which fo much inflamed the Spaniards, that they in- 
feds of the fire-arms, and the irreuftible impreffion of lifted upon an immediate divifion: and this being 
the cavalry, fled with uiivcrfal confternation on every complied with, there fe’l to the fhare of each horfemen 
fide, without attempting either to annoy the enemy 8660 pefos, at that time not inferior to the value of as 
or to defend themfelves. Pizarro, at the head of his many pounds fterling in the prefent century, and half as 
chofen band, advanced direflly towards the Inca ; and much to each foot-foldier, Pizarro and his officers re¬ 
thought his nobles crowded around him with officious ceiving (hares proportional to their dignity. A fifth 
zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while they vied part was referved for the emperor, together with fome 
one with another in facrificing their own lives, that veflels of curious workmanfhip as a prefent. In con- 
they might cover the facred pei fon of their f)vere’>gn, fequeuce of this immen'e acquifition of wealth, many 
the Spaniards foon penetrated to the royal feat; and of the Spaniards became clamorous for their difeharge ; 

Pizarro feizir.g the Inca by the arm dragged him to which was readily granted by their general, as well 
the ground, and carried him as a prifoner to his quur- knowing that the difplay of their riches would not 
ters. The fate of the monarch increafed the precipi- fail to allure adventurers more hardy, though Ids opu- 
tate flight of his followers. The Spaniards purfued lent, to his ftandard. A 

them towards every quarter, and, with deliberate and After this divifion of the fpr il, Atabalipa was very Tizarro re- 
unrelenting barbarity, continued to daughter wretched importunate with Pizarro in order to recover his liber- folvesto 
fugitives, who never once offered at refiftance. The ty ; but the Spaniard, with unparalleled treachery and P utt M 
Carnage did not ccafe until the clofe of day. Above cruelty, had now determined to put him to death. To Jj nca , ta 
4000 Peruvians were killed. Not a fingle Spaniard this he was urged by Almagro’s foldiers, who thcugli 
fell, nor was one wounded but Pizarro himfelf, whofe they had received an equal {hare with the reft, were 
hand was flightly hurt by one of his own foldiers, while ftill unfali-fied. The Inca’s ranfom had not been 
ftruv:glifig eagerly to lay hold on the Inca. completed ; and they were appreher.five, that whatever 

The plunder taken on this occafion was immenfe, fums might afterwards be brought in, the troops of 
but the Spaniards were ftill unfatisfied ; which being Pizarro would appropriate them to themfelves as part 
obfervecl by the Inca, he endeavoured to apply himfelf of that ranfom. They infilled with Pizarro, therefore, 
to their ruling paffion, avarice, in order to obtain his to put him to death, that all the adventurers nfighe 
liberty; and therefore offered fuch a ranfom as afto- for the future be on an equal footing. Accounts 
nifhed them, even after all key knew concerning the were likewife received that troops were aflemb’ing in 
opulence of the country. The apartment in which he the remo'e provinces of the empire, which Pizuiro 
was confined was 22 feet in length an! 16 in breadth; fufpeffed to be done by the It.ca’s orders. Thefe r.c- 
and all this fpace he engaged to fill with veflels of gold counts were heightened by ore Philippt'.lo an Indian 
as high as he could reach. This propofal was eagerly interpreter, who had conceived a paffion for one of 
caught by Pizarro, and a line was drawn upon the the unhappy monarch’s wives; and for that reafon 
walls to mark tire ftipulated height. wiffieu to have him put to death Atabalipa himfelf, 

too. 
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rcr " to:-', had the misfortune to haften his own ruin by his 
conceiving a contemptuous notion of Pizarro, which 
he had not the precaution to conceal. He had, fmce 
they were fir ft difcovered by him, admired the Euro¬ 
pean arts of reading and writing, and wilhed much to 
know whether he fhould regard it as a natural or ac¬ 
quired talent. In order to determine this, he defired 
one cf the foldiers who guarded him to write the name 
of God upon the nail of his thumb. This helhowed to 
faveralSpaniardsfucceffively, afkingits meaning; and, 
to his furprife, they all returned the fame anfwer. At 
length Pizarro entered; and, onprefenting it to him, 
he blctfhed, and was. obliged to own his ignorance; 
which i.tfpired-the Inca with the contemptuous notion 
al of him abovementioned. 

Atabalips In order, however, to give fome fnow of juftice to 
accufcdaud fuch a dstillable adtion, and that he might be ex- 
coiuicm- empted from (landing (ingly as the perpetrator, Pi- 
”"' 1, zarro refolved to accufe the Inca of fome capital crime, 
and inftitute a court of judicature far the purpofe of 
trying him. For this purpofe, he appointed himfelf 
and Almagro, with two affiftants, as judges, with lull 
powers to acquit or condemn: an attorney.general 
■was named to carry op. the profecution in the king’s 
name ; ccunfellors were chofen to affift the prifoner in 
his defence ; and clerks were ordained to record the 
proceedings of court. Before this ftrange tribunal a 
charge was exhibited (till more amazing. It confided 
of various articles : that Atabalipa, though a baftard, 
had difpoffeffed the lawful owner of the throne, and 
nfurped the regal power; that he had put his bro¬ 
ther and lawful fovereign to death; that he was an 
' idolater, and had not only permitted, but commanded 
the offering up of human facrifices; that he had a 
great number of concubines; that fmce h's imprifon- 
ment, he had wafted and embezzled the royal trea- 
liires, which now belonged of right to the conquerors; 
and that he had excited his fubjedts to take up arms 
againft the Spaniards. On thefe heads of accufution 
they proceeded to try the fovereign of a great empire, 
■over whom they had no jurifdidtion. To all thefe 
charges the Inca pleaded not guilty. With refpedt to 
the death of his brother, he alleged, that the Spa- 
niarJs could take no cognizance of the fadt. With 
Tegard to the taxes which he had levied, and the wars 
he had carried on, they were nothing to the Spa¬ 
niards ; and as to the confpiracy againft thdSpaniards, 
he utterly denied it. He called heaven and earth to 
v. itnefs the integrity of his condudt, and how faith¬ 
fully he had performed his engagements, and the per¬ 
fidy of his accufers. He defired to be fent over to 
Spain to take his trial before the emperor ; but no 
regard was paid to his intreaties. He was condemned 
to be burnt alive; which cruel fentence was mitigated, 
as a great favour, to ftrangling ; and the unhappy mo- 
fUangled. mtrch was executed without mercy. 

The death of the Inca was followed by a revolution 
in the Spanifh affairs, who now became generally 
odious. Hideous cries were fet up by his women as 
the funeral proceflion paffed by their apartment; many 
offered -to bury themfelves alive with him; and on 
M being hindered, ftrangled themfelves out of grief and 
A general vexation. The whole town of Caxamalca was filled 
revolt of with lamentation, which quickly extended itfelf over 
the fent- the whole kingdom. Friends and enemies accufed the 
vians. J 


Spaniards of inhumanity and treachery. Loads of Peru, 
gold that were coming to Caxamalca by order of the v ~—' 

deceafed Inca were now ftopped ; and the lofs of the 
treafure was the firft unfortunate confequence which 
the Spaniards felt from their late iniquitous conduft. 

The two fadtions of Indians united againft Pizarro; 
and many of the Spaniards not only exclaimed againft 
the cruelty of the judges, but would even have mu¬ 
tinied, had not a fenfe of the impending danger kept 
them quiet. At Cuzco the friends of the emperor 
Huafcar proclaimed Manco Capac the legitimate bro¬ 
ther of the late Inca, determining to fupport him to 
the laft againft all.the machinations of his enemies. 

Pizarro, in the mean time, fet up Taparpa, the fon 
of Atabalipa, causing him to be treated with all the 
honours due to an empeior. Immediately be fet out 
for Cuzco, the gaining of which was abfolutely ne- 
ceifary for his design. An army of Indians occupied 
the pa.Tes, and refolved to dilpute his progrefs. The 
conteft, however, was foon decided ; the Spanifh ca¬ 
valry bore down every thing before them, and great 
numbers of Indians were (lain. The conquerors gained 
a confiderable booty; and Pizarro difpatched Alma¬ 
gro to reduce Cuzco, winle he himfelf founded a new 
colony in the fruitful valley of Xauna; which, how¬ 
ever, was not permanent, being afterwards removed to 
the place where Lima now (lands. 

While Pizarro was thus employed, another com¬ 
mander, named Ftrdinando Soto , was detached with 
6 o horib to make the bed of his way to Cuzco, and 
clear the road for the march cf the remainder of the 
army. He was oppofed by a formidable colledtion of 
Indians, who had fortified themfelves in order to de¬ 
fend a pafs againft him ; for which reafon, fearing left 
his ftrength might be unequal, he fent a meffage to 
Pizarro, defiring that the Inca might join him, think¬ 
ing that his prefence would awe the Peruvians, and 
prevent the further efFufion of blood; but his expecta¬ 
tions were fruflr.rted by the death of the Inca, which 
happened about this time; fo that there was now a 
neceftity for having recourfe to arms ; for as the Spa¬ 
niards fet up no perfon in his room, the title of Manco 
Capac was univerfally acknowledged. 

In the mean time, anew fupply of foldiers arriving 
from Spain, Benalcazer, governor of St Michael, un¬ 
dertook an expedition againft Quito, where, accord¬ 
ing to the report of the natives, Atabalipa had left 
the greateft part of his treafure. He accompliihed 
his purpofe with very great difficulty, having a coun¬ 
try covered with rocks and mountains to pafs, and 
being oppofed by large bodies of the natives. But 
when he got pofteffion of the city, to his extreme mor¬ 
tification he found that the inhabitants bad carried off 
all their gold and (liver; for they being now acquaint¬ 
ed with the ruling paffion of the Spaniards, had 
taken care to difappoint it, by removing the treafuies 
which they knew very well had. been the caufe of the 
expedition. 

About the fame time Alvarado governor of Guati- chUi inva- 
mala, invaded the province of Chili. In this expedi- <j e( i by 
tion his troops endured fuch h irdftiips, and fuffered varado. 
fo much from the cold among the Andes, that a fifth 
part of the men and all the hovfes died, and at the 
fame time the reft were fo much difpirited and ema¬ 
ciated, that they became quite unfit tor fervice. What 
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was worft of all, when they had arrived at the end of tyrannized in fuch a.cruel manner. Though ftrjftly Peru, 
their journey, they met with a body of Spaniards guarded by the Spaniards, he found means to commu- ' v ' 
drawn up in hoftile array to oppofe them. Thefe had nicate his intentions to the chief men of his nation, 
been fent againft him by Pizarro, who claimed Chili whom he joined in the year 1536, under pretence of 
as part of his jurifdiftion, and were now joined by celebrating a feftival which he had obtained liberty 
Benalcazar, with the troops under his command. Al- from Pizarro to attend. Upon this the ftandard of ^ dreadful 
varado, however, advanced boldly to the attack ; but, war was immediately erected, and a moil formidable infurrec- 
on the interpofition of f me moderate men in each army, according to the Spanilh hiftorians, of 200,oco don of the 
party, the difference was accommodated. Alvarado men, collected. Many Spaniards were maffacred in F eruv i* us - 
engaged to return to his government, upon his being their habitations, andfeveral detachments entirely cut 
paid 100,000 pefos to defray the expence of his arma- off; and while this vaft army laid ftege to Cuzco, ano- 
ment. However, moll of his followers remained in the ther formidable body inverted Lima, and kept.the go- 
country, and enlifted in the fervlce of Pizarro. vernor clofely fhut up. The greateft effort, however. 

In the mean time Ferdinand Pizarro, the brother of was made againft Cuzco, which was defended by ft i- 
the general, had landed in Spain, where he produced zarroand his two brothers, with only 170 men. The 
filch immenft quantities of gold and filver as aitonifii- fiege lafted nine months ; many of the Spaniards were 
td the court, even alter all they had Pen of the wealth killed ; among whom was Juan Pizarro, the general’s 
of their new discovered territories.. The general’s au- brother, and the befl beloved of them all. The reft 
thority was confirmed to him with .new powers and were reduced to the moft defperate fituation, when 
privileges, and the addition of 70 leagues extending Almagro appeared luddenly in the neighbourhood of 
along the coaft, to the fouthward of the territory Cuzco. He had received fuch accounts of the infur- 
granted in las former patent. Almagro had the title redtion in Peru, as would at any rate have determined 
of ad'lantado or governor conferred upon him, with him to return to the aftiftance of Pizarro; but beftdes 
jurifdidth n over 200 leagues.of a country lying fouth- this, he had now received the royal patent, creating 
vvai d from the province allotted to Pizarro; lie him- him governor of Chili, and deemed it certain beyond 
himfelf was made a knight of the order of St J igo. all coutradidlion, that Cuzco lay within his jurifdic- 
Of thefe tranfa&ions f’ome accounts were rece ved at. non ; fi>r which reafon he haftened to prevent it from 
Peru before the araval of Ferdinand Pizarro himfelf; falling into the hands of the Peruvians, On his arri- 
and no fooner did Aim i^ro hear that he had o btained val his aftiftance was foliated by both parties. The 
the royal grant of an independent government, than, Inca made many advantageous propofals, but at length 
pretending that Cuzco, the capita! of all Peru, lay defpairing of obtaining any cordial union with a Spa- 
within his jurifditftii n, he attempted to feize it. Pi- niard, he attacked him in the night by furprife with 
2arro was no left ready to oppofe him , and a very a great body of chofen .troops. But the Spanilh va- They are 
dangerous civil war was about to take place, when the lour and d’fcipline prevailed againft all the numbers of defeated, 
quarrel, was made up, on condition that Almagro their enemies; and the Peruvians wei e repulfed with and 
fhould attempt the con quell of Chili; and if he did fuch llaughter, that a great part of the remainder dif- P er ^ ! ^* 
not find there an eftabliihment equivalent to his ex- perfed, and Almagro advanced to the gates of Cuzco 
peflations, Pizarro fhould yield up to him part of without oppofition. Pizatro’s brothers took meafures 
Peru. 1 to oppofe his entrance; but prudence for the prefent 

By this reconciliation Pizarro was left at liberty reftralned b ’th parties from entering into a civil war 
to fettle the internal policy of his province, vhich, while-they were furrounded with enemies ; and there-• 
though little qualified for a legislator, he attempted, fore each leader endeavoured to corrupt the followers 
by dividing the country i.to various diitrias, ap- of his ant.igonill. In this Almagro had the advantage ; 
pointing magiftrates to prefide in each, and eftablifh- and fo many of Pizarro’s troops deferted in the nighr, 
ing fufch regulations concerning the adminftlration of that Almagro was encouraged to advance towards the 
juftice, the royal revenue, Sic. as oc. urred to him. city, where he fttrpriied the ce: ft Us; and invert;no 
The feat of government lie removed ft om Cuzco to Li- the houfe where ihe two brothers were lodged, he com¬ 
ma, which he named Ceudad d.-i ios Ryes, and which pel ed them, after an obftinnte defence, to furrender 
name it fti’.l retains among the Spaniard, in all legal at dif.rction; and Almagro’s authority over Cuzco 
and formal deeds Its other name, Lima , is a cor- was immediately recognized as authentic. 
ruption of Rimac , the name of the valley in which the . In tins fray only two or -three peifons were killed ; Civil war 
city ftands. but matters foon began to v. ear a more leftous afpedl. between 

In the mean time Almagro had fet out on his expe- Francis Pizarro, having dupuTed the Peruvians who f >izarr0 
dition to Chili; the event ofwhich has been related inverted Lima, and received conftderable reinforce- 3nd Aiuu *’ 
under tire article Chili; and while he was thus em- ments from other provinces, ordered 500-.men,underihe gru " 
ployed, Pizarro encouraged fome of his moft diftin- command < f Alonlo de Alvarado to march to Cuzco, 
guifhed officers to.invade thofe provinces cf the empire . in hopes of relieving his- b> others, if they were iv t. ah 
which had not yet been vifit. d by the Spaniatds. Th s leady cut off. They advanced to a frrufti diftar.ee fr. m 
he did with a view to keep them employed, and pre- the capital, before they knew that they had a ^re 
vent tumults; but it was a tended with very terrible formidable enemy than the Inchaps to encounter. When 
confequences. No fooner did Maneo Capac the Inca, they law th.ir countrymen drawn up on the banks of 
perceive the fecurity of the Spaniards in thus dividing a river-to'oppofe them,-they were greatly lurp/iftd ; 
their forces, than hefeized the opportunity of making however, Almagro, who vifft-d rather to gain them, 

•we vigorous effort to redrefs- the wrongs of himfelf than to fight, began with attempting to fcduce their 
and his countrymen, and expel the invaders, who had leader. Alvarado could not. by any means be gained 

over 5, 
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l’ e ru > over; but-being inferior in military (kill, Almagro at- 
' v tacked him by furprife, entirely defeated and difperfed 
his army, taking himfelf and fome of his principal of¬ 
ficers prifoners. 

This viftot y feemed decifive ; and Almagro was ad- 
vifed to make it fo by putting to death Gonzaljo- and 
Fejdinand, Pizarro, Alvarado, and fome others whom 
he could not hope to gain. This advice, however, he 
declined from motives of humanity, and a defire of 
making his adverfary appear the aggreffor. For theie 
reafons, inftead of marching direftly againft Pizairo, 
he retired quietly to Cuzco ; which gave his adverfary 
time to recoiled! himfelf-from the dforder into which 
the news of fo many difafters had thrown him. He 
began again to practiie upon Almagro thofe arts 
which had before proved fuccefsful; and Almagro 
again fuffered himfelf to he deceived by pretended of¬ 
fers of pacification. The negociations for this- pur- 
pofe were protracted for fgveral months ; and while 
Almagro was employed in detecting and eluding the 
fraudulent intentions of the governor, Gonzalo Pi¬ 
zarro and Alvarado found means to corrupt the fol- 
diers who guarded them, and not only made their own 
efcape, but perfuaded 60 of Almagro’s men to ac¬ 
company them. There now remained only Ferdinand 
Pizarro in the hands of Almagro; and he was delivered 
by another adt of treachery. The general propofed 
that all points of controveriy fhould be fubmitted to 
the decifion of their fovereign; and that Ferdinand 
Pizarro fhould be in ft anti y fet at liberty, and return to 
Spain, together with fome other officers whom the 
general propofed to fend over to fhow the juftice of 
his claims. Though the intention of Pizarro by ma¬ 
king this propofal was evident, Almagro was deceived 
by it, and releafed thofe whom Pizarro wanted; which 
lie had no fooner done, than the latter threw off all 
difguife, and openly declared, that arms alone muft 
now decide the matter between them. He therefore 
immediately fet oufofor Cuzco with an army of 700 
men, to which A-lmag.ro had only 500 to oppofe. 
From the weaknefs of his forces, probably, Almagro 
did not attempt to guard fome ftrong paffes, through 
which Pizarro had to march, but waited patiently for 
his adverfary in a plain open country. 

Almagro In the mean time, Pizarro advanced without any 
defeated obftrudfion from his eremy ; and an engagement foon 
and taken happened, in which Almagro was defeated and taken 
prifoner, prifoner. The conquerors behaved with great cruel¬ 
ty, maffacring a great number of officers, and tre.itir,g 
Almagro himfe-lf wth great feverity. The Indians 
had aflem-bkd in great numbers to fee the battle, with 
an intentfon to join the var.quifhed party; but were fa, 
much overawed by the Spaniards, that they retired 
quietly after the battle was over, and thus loft the 
only opportunity they ever had of expelling their ty¬ 
rants.—Almagro, after having for fome months lan¬ 
guished in prifon, was at length formally tried, and 
condemned to die by Pizarro. Notwithftanding h■ s 
confummate bravery, for which he was remarkable, this 
hardy veteran could not bear the deliberate approach 
©f death, but condefcended tq ufe intreaties to favehis 
life. The Pizarro;, however, continued inflexible; 
an j hg was fr r ft ftrangled in prifon, and’ then publicly 
ftrangkA beheaded. He left one fon by an Indian woman. 


whom he-appointed his fucceffcrr, by virtue of a power Peru, 
granted him by the emperor. 

As during thefe diffenfions all intercourffe with. Spain 
ceafed, it was fome time before the accounts of the civil 
war were received at court. The firft intelligence was 
given by fome of Almagro’s foldiers, who had left 
America on the ruin of their caufeand they did not 
fail to reprefent the injuftice and violence of Pizarro 
in the ftrongeft colours, which ftrongly prejudiced the 
emperor againft him. In a fhorttime, however, Fer¬ 
dinand Pizarro arrived, and endeavoured to give mat¬ 
ters a new turn. The emperor was uncertain which 
of them he ought to believe; and therefore thought it 
neceffary to fend over fome perfon with ample powers 
to inquire into the merits of the caufe, and to deter¬ 
mine certainly who was in the wrong. If he found the 
governor ftill alive, he was to affume only the title of 
judge, in order to have the appearance of a&ing in 
concert with him ; but if he was dead, the viceroy 
might then produce his commiffion appointing him Pi- 
zarro’s lucceffor in the government. This complaifance 
to Pizarro, however, proceeded more from a dread of 
his power than from any other thing;, for in the mean 
time, h's brother Ferdinand, was arrefted at Madrid, 
and confined to a prifon, where he remained,above 20 
years. The perfon nominated to this important truft 
was Chriftoval Vaca deCaftro. 

While this gentleman was preparing for his voyage, p er u di- 
Pizarro, confidering himfelf as the unrivalled mafte-rof viikd by 
Peru, proceeded to parcel out its territories among the Pi zarro 
conquerors; and bad this divifion been made with any *Jp 0 0 c ” at ^ 
degree of impartiality,, the extent of country which he 
had to bellow was fufficient to have gratified his friends, 
and to have gained his enemies. But Pizarro conduc¬ 
ted this trafoadlion, not with the equity and candour of 
a judge attentive to difeover and to reward merit, but 
with the illiberal fpirit of a party leader. Large di- 
ftrifls, in parts of the country moft cultivated,and po¬ 
pulous, were fet apart as his own property, or granted 
to his brothers, his adherents, and favourites. To 
others, lots lefs valuable and inviting were affigned. 

The followers of Almagro, among!! whom were many 
of the original adventurers, to whofe valour and per- 
feverance Pizarro was indebted for his fucctfs, were 
totally excluded from any portion in thofe lands, to¬ 
wards the acquifition of which they had contributed 
fo largely. As the vanity of every individual fets an 
immoderate value upon his own fervices, and the idea 
of each, concerning therecompence due to them, rofe 
gradually to a mere exorbitant height in proportion 
as their conqueft-extended, all who were disappointed ■ 
in their expedfations exclaimed loudly againft the ra- 
pacioufnefs and partiality of the governor. The par- 
tifans of Almagro murmured in fecret, and meditated 
revenge. 

Rapid as the progrefs of the Spaniards in South 
America had been fmee Pizarro landed in Peru, their 
avidity of dominion was not vetfatisfied. The officers 
to whom-Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of dif¬ 
ferent detachments, penetrated into feveral new pro¬ 
vinces; and though fome of them were expofed to 
great hard fops in the cold and barren regions of the 
Andes, and others fuffered diftrefs not inferior amidft 
the woods and marfhes of the plains, they'made difeo- 
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veries and" conquers which extended their knowledge lated his duty to his commander, and with having 
of the country, as well as added to their power. Pe- abandoned his fejlow-foldiers in a pathlefsdeferr, where 
dro de Valdivia re-affirmed Almagro’s fcheme of inva- they had hardly any hopes of fuccefs, or even of fafety, 
ding Chili; and, notwithftanding the fortitude of the but what were founded on the fervice which they ex¬ 
natives in defending their poffeflions, made fuch pro- peeled from the bark, his crime is, in fome meafure, 
grefs in the conquett of the country, that he founded balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a na- 
the city of St Jago, and gave a beginning to the eft a- vigation of near 200a leagues, through unknown na- 
bliffiment of the Spaniffi dominion there. But of all tions, in a veftel haftily. conftru< 5 ted with green timber, 
the enterprifes undertaken about this period, that of and by ver y unfkilful hands, without provifions, with- 
Gonzales Pizarro was the moll remarkable. The go- out a compafs, or a pilot. But his courage and ala- 
vemor,who feems to have refolved that no perfon in crity fnpplied every defeat. Committing himfelf fear- 
Peru ffiould poflefs any ftation of diftinguilhed emi- lefsly to the guidance of the ftream, the Napo bore 
nence or authority but thofe of his own family, had. him along to the fouth, until he reached the great 
deprived BenalcazaT, the conqueror of Quito, of his channel of the • Maragnon. Turning with it towards 
command in that kingdom, and appointed his brother the coaft, he held on his courfe in that direction. He 
Gonzales to take the government of it. Pie inftrudted made frequent defeents on both fides the river, fome- 
himto-attempt the difeovery andconqueft of the ccun- times feizing by force of arms the provifions of the 
try to the eaft of the Andes ; which, according to the fierce lavages feated on its banks, and fometinies pro¬ 
information of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon coring a l'upply of food by a friendly intercourfe with 1 
and other valuable fpices. Gonzales, not inferior to more gentle tribes. After a long levies of dangers, 
any of his brothers in courage, and no lefs ambitious' which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of 
of acquiring diftinction, eagerly engaged in this diffi- diflrefles which he fupported with no lefs magnanimi- 
cult fervice. He fet out from Quito at the head of ty, he reached the ocean, where new perils awaited 
340 foldiers, near one half of whom were horfemen, him. Thefe’he likewife furmounted, and got l'afe to 
with 4000 Indians Co carry their provifions. In for- the Spanifh fettlement in the illand Cubagua; from 
cing their way through the defiles, or over the ridges thence he failed to Spain. The vanity natural to tra- 
of the Andes, excefs of cold and fatigue, to neither of vellers who vifit regions unknown to the reft: of man- 
which they wereaccuftomed, proved fatal to the greater kind, and the art of an adventurer, felicitous to mag- 
part of the wretched attendants. The Spaniards, tho’ nify his own merit, concurred in prompting him to 
more robuft, and inured to a variety of climates, fuf- mingle an extraordinary proportion of the marvellous 
fered confiderably, and loft feme men ; but when they in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have 
defeended into the low country, their diftrefs increafed. difeovered nations fe rich, that the roofs of their temples 
During two months it rained incefiantly, without any were covered with plates of gold; and deferibed a re¬ 
interval of fair weather long enough to dry their clothes, public of women fo warlike and powerful, as to have 
The vaft plains upon which they" were now entering, extended their dominion over a confiderable traft of 
either altogether without inhabitants, or occupied by the fertile plains which he had vifited. Extravagant as 
therudeftandleaft induftrious tribes in the New World, thofe tales were, they gave rife to an opinion, that a 
yielded little fubfiftence. They could not advance a region abounding with gold, diftinguilhed by the name 
ilep but as they cut a road through woods, or made it ot El Dorado, and a community of Amazons, were to 
through marfhes, Suchinceffant toil, and continual be found in this part of the New World; and fuch is 
fcarcity of food, feem more than fufficient to have ex- the propenfity of mankind to believe what is wonder 
handed and difpirited any troops. But the fortitude ful, that it has been flowly, and with difficulty, that 
and perfeverance of the Spaniards in the 16th century reafon and obfervation have exploded thofe fables, 
were infuperable. Allured by frequent but falfe ac- The voyage, however, even when dripped of every re¬ 
counts of rich countries before them, they perftfted in man ic embeHilhment, deferves to be recorded, not only 
ftruggling on, until they reached the banks of the Coca as one of the mod memorable occurrences in that ad- 
or Napo, one of the large rivers whofe waters pour in- ventrous age, but as the firft event that led to any cer- 
to the Maragnon, and contribute to its grandeur, tain knowledge of thofe immenfe regions that ftretch 
There, with infinite labour, they built a bark, which eaftward from the Andes to the ocean, 
they expected would prove of great utility, both in No words can deferibe the condensation of Pizarro, 
conveying them over rivers, in procuring provifions, when he did not find the bark at the confluence of the 
and in exploring the country. This was manned with Napo and Maragnon, where he had ordered Orellana 
5O foldiers, under the command of Francis Orellana, to wait for him. He would not allow himfelf to fuf- 
tke officer next in rank to Pizarro. The ftream car- pedt, that a man, whom he had entrufted with feeh an 
ried them down with fuch rapidity, that they were feon important command, could be fo bale and fo unfeeling 
far a-head of their countrymen, who followed flowly as to defert him at fuch a jundture. But imputing his - 
and with difficulty by land. abfence from the place of rendezvous to feme unknown! 

At this diftance from his commander, Orellana, a accident, he advanced above 50 leagues along the 
young man of an afptring mind, began to fancy himfelf banks of the Maragnon, expecting every moment to 
independent; and, tranfported with the predominant fee toe bark appear with afupply of provifions.- At 
paflion of the age, he formed the fcheme of diftinguifh- length he came up with an officer whom Orellana had 
ing himfelf as a difeoverer, by following the courfe of left to psriih in the defert, becaufe he had the courage, 
the Maragnon until it joined the ocean, and by iiir- to remonltrate aguinft his perfidy. From,him he learn- 
veying the vaft regions through which it flows. This . el the extent of Orellana’s crime ; agid his followers 
fcheme of Orellana’s was as bold as it was treacherous, perceived at once their own defperate fituation, when 
For, if he be chargeable with die guilt of having vio- -deprived of their only refource. The fpirit of the ftout- 
Vol. XIV. Dd eft 
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eft hearted veteran funk within him ; and all demand- his friends. “ Be in no pain (faid he carel'efsly) a- Peru, 
ed to be led back jnftantly. Pizarro, though he af- . bout my life; it is perfectly fafe, as long as every man v * 
fumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppofe in Peru knows that I can in a moment put him to 
their inclination. But he was now 1200 miles from death who dares to harbour a thought againft it.” 

Quito ; and in that long march the Spaniards encoun- This fecurity gave the Almagrians full leifure to digeft 
tered hardfhips greater than thofe they had endured in and ripen every part of their fcheme ; and Juan de Her- 
their progress outward, without the alluring hopes rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the charge 
which then fbothed and animated them under their fuf- of Aimagro’s education, took the lead in their conful- 
ferings. Hunger compelled them to feed on roots and tations, with all the zeal which that connexion infpi- 1 
berries, to eat all their dogs and horfes, to devour the red, and with all the authority which the afcendant 
mod loathfome reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather that he wasknown to have over the mind of his pupil 
®f their fuddles and lword belts. Four thoufand In- gave him. 37 

dians, and 210 Spaniards, perifhed in this wild and On Sunday, the 26th of June, at mid-day, the fea-Who is 
difaftrous expedition, which continued near two years } fon of tranquillity and repofe in all fultry climates, murdered, 
and as 50 men were aboard the bark with Orellana, only Herrada, at the head of 18 of the moft determined 
80 got back to Quito. Thefe were naked like favages, confpirators, fallied out of Aimagro’s houfe in com- 
and fo emaciated with famine, or worn out with fatigue, plete armour; and drawing their fwords, as they ad- 
that they had more the appearance of fpeftres than of vanced haftily towards the governor’s palace, cried out, 
men. , “ Long live the king, but let the tyrant die.” Their 

But, inftead of returning to enjoy the repofe which affociates, warned of their motions by a fignal, were 
his condition required, Pizarro, on entering Quito, in arms at different ftations ready to fupport them, 
received accounts of a fatal event that threatened cala- Though Pizarro was ufually furrounded by fuch a nu- 
mities more dreadful to him than thofe through which merous train of attendants as fuited the magnificence 
he had paffed. From the time that his brother made of the moft opulent fubjefl of the age in which he li- 
that partial divifion of his conquefts which has been ved, yet as he was juft rifen from table, and moft of 
mentioned, the adherents of Almagro, confidering his own domeftics had retired to their own apartments, 
tbemfelves as profcribed by the party in, power, no the confpirators paffed through the two outer courts 
longer entertained any hope of bettering their condi- of the palace unobferved. They were at the bottom 
tion. Great numbers in defpair, reforted to Lima, of the ftaircafe, before a page in waiting cculd give 
where the houfe of young Almagro was always open the alarm to his mailer, who .was converting with a few 
to them: and the flender portion of his father’s for- friends in a large hall. The governor, whole Heady 
tune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, was mind no form of danger could appal, Ttarting up, call- 
fpent in affording them fubfiftence. The warm at- edfor arms, and commanded Francifco de Chaves to 
tachment with which every perfon who ferved under make fall the door. But that officer, who did notre- 
the elder Almagro devoted himfelf to his interefts, was tain fo much prefence of mind as to obey this prudent 
quickly transferred to his fon, who was now grown up order, running to the top of' the ftaircafe, wildly alk- 
to the age of manhood, and poffeffed all the qualities ed the confpirators what they meant, and whither they 
which captivate the affections of foldiers. Of a grace- were going ? Inftead of anfwering, they ftabbed him 
ful appearance,, dexterous at all martial exercifes, bold, to the heart, and burft into the hall. Some of the per- 
open, generous, he fe'emedto be formed for command; fons who were there threw themfelves from the win- 
and as his father, confcious ofhis own inferiority from dows ; others attempted to fly; and a few drawing 
the total want of education, had been extremely atten- their fwords, followed their leader into an inner apart- 
tive to have him inftrudted in every fcience becoming ment. The confpirators, animated with having the 
a gentleman, the accomplifhments which he had ac- objefl of their vengeance now in view, rufhed forward 
quired heightened the refpeft of his followers, as they after them. Pizarro, with no other arms than his fword 
gave him diftindfion and eminence among illiterate ad- and buckler, defended the entry, and fupported by 
Venturers. In this young man the Almagrians found his half-brother Alcantara and his little knot of 
a point of union which they wanted ; and looking up friends, ma : ntained the unequal conteft with intrepidity 
to him as their head, were ready to undertake any worthy ofhis paft exploits, and with the vigour of a 
tiring for his advancement. Nor was affe&ion for Al- youthful combatant. “ Courage (cried he), compa- 
m.igro their only incitement; they were urged on by nions, we are yet enow to make thofe traitors repent 
their own diftreffes. Many of them, deftitute of com- of their audacity.” But the armour of the confpira- 
mon neceffaries, and weary of loitering away life, a tors protected them, while every thruft they made took 
burden to their chief, or to fuch of their affociates as effedt. Alcantara fell dead at h'slbrother’s feet; his 
had faved fome remnant of their fortune from pillage, other defendants were mortally wounded. The gover- 
and confifcation, longed impatiently for an occafion to nor, fo weary that he could hardly wield his fword, and 
exert their adtivity and courage, and began to delibe- no longer able to parry the many weapons furioufly 
rate hdw they might be avenged on die author of all aimed at him, received a deadly thruft full L11 his 
their mijery. Their frequent cabals did not pafs un- throat, funk to the ground, and expired, 
obffrved; and the governor was warned to be on his As foon as he was flain, the afiaffiiis ran out into 
guard againft men who meditated fome Jefperate deed, the'ftreets, and waving therr bloody fwords, proclaim- 
and had refolution to execute it. Bit, either from the. ed the death of the tyrant. Above 1 200 of their affo- 
native intrepidity of his mind, or from contempt of dates having joined them, they Conduced young Al- 
pe r fons whole poverty rendered their.machinations of magro in folemn proceffion through the city; and al¬ 
ii ttlc ccnfequence, he difregarded thd admonitions of fembling the magi Urates and principal citizens, com¬ 
pelled 
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pelled them to acknowledge him as lawful fucceffor to 
his father in his government.. The palace of Pizarro, 

, together with the houfes of feveral of his adherents, 
were pillaged by the foldiers ; who had the fatisfa&ion 
at once of being avenged on their enemies, and of en¬ 
riching themfelves by the fpoils of thofe through whofe 
hands all the wealth of Peru had palfed. 

The new governor marched into the heart of the 
empire, in order to reduce fuch places as refufed to 
acknowledge his authority. A multitude of ruffians 
joined him on his march. His army breathed nothing 
but vengeance and plunder : every thing gave way be¬ 
fore it. If the military talents of the general had 
equalled the ardour of his troops, the war had ended 
here. Unhappily for Almagro, he had loft his con¬ 
ductor John de. Herrada. His inexperience made 
him fall into the fnares that were laid for him by Pe¬ 
dro Alvares, who had put himfelf at the head of the 
oppofite party. He loft, in attempting to unravel his 
plots that, time that he ought to have employed in 
fighting. In thefe eircumftances, an event, which no 
one could have forefeen, happened to change the face 
of affairs. 

The licentiate Vaca di Caftro, who had been fent 
from Europe to try the murderers of old Almagro, ar¬ 
rived at Peru. As he was appointed to affume the 
government in cafe Pizarro was no more, all who had 
not fold themfelves to the tyrant haftened to acknow¬ 
ledge him. Uncertainty and jealoufy, which had for 
too long a time kept them difperfed, were no longer 
an obftacle to their re-union. Caftro, who was as re- 
folute as if he had grown old in the fervice, did not 
fuffer their impatience to languifh, but inftantly led 
them againft the enemy. The two armies engaged at 
Chapas on the i6;hof September 1542, and fought 
with inexpreffibie obftinacy. Vidtory, , after ■ having 
wavered a long time, at the clofe of the day decided 
in favour of that party whofe caufe was the mod juft, 
Thofe among the rebels who were moft guilty dread¬ 
ing to languifh under difgraceful tortures, provoked 
the conquerors to murder them, crying out, like men 
in defpair, It was I who killed Pizarro. Their chief 
was taken prifoner, and died on the fcaffold. 

While thefe fcenes of horror were tranfadting in A- 
mefica, the Spaniards in Europe were employed in 
finding out expedients to terminate diem ; though no 
meafures had been taken to prevent them. Peru had 
only been made fubjedl to the audience of Panama, 
which was too remote to fuperintend the maintenance 
of good order, and had too little influence to make its 
decrees refpedted. A fupreme tribunal was then efta- 
blifhed at LirnaTor the dilpenfatipn of ju.iice, which 
was to be inverted with authority fuffic.tnt to enforce 
and to reward a due obedience to the laws. Blafco 
Nunez Vela, who prefided in it as viceroy, arrived in 
1544, attended by his fubordinates in office, and found 
every thing in the moft dreadful dif rder. 

To put an end to thefe tumults which now fubfift- 
ed, would have required a profound genius, and many 
other qualifies which are feldom united.' Nunez had 
none of thefe advantages. Nature had only given him 
probity, firmnefs, and ardour ; and he .had taken no 
pains to improve thefe gifts. With thefe virtues, which 
were almoft defers in his fituatiou, he began to fulfil 
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his commiffion, without regard to places, perfons, or 
eircumftances. 

Contrary to the opinion of all intelligent perfons 
who wifhed that he fhould wait for freffi inftrudtions 
from Europe, he publifhed ordinances, which declared 
that the lands the conquerors had feized fhould not 
pafs to their defeendanfs, and which difpoffeffed thofe 
who had taken part in the civil commotions. All the 
Peruvians who had been enflaved by monks, bifhops, 
and perfons belonging to the government, were de¬ 
clared free. Thofe who belonged to other mafters 
were to be freed from their fhackles at the death of 
their oppreffors. They could no longer be compelled 
to bury themfelves in the mines, nor could any kind of 
labour be exadfed from them without payment. Their 
tribute was fixed. The Spaniards who travelled on 
foot were deprived of the right of taking three In¬ 
dians to carry their baggage.; and thofe who travelled 
on horfeback, of the right of taking five. The ca¬ 
ciques were difeharged from the obligation of furnifh- 
ing the traveller and his retinue with provifions gratis. 
Other tyrannical eftablilhments alfo would foon have 
been proferibed ; and the conquered people were on 
the eve of being fheltered under the protedfion of 
laws, which would at leaf! have tempered the rigours 
of the right of conqueft, if even they had not entirely 
repaired the injuftice of them ; but it fhould feem that 
the Spanifli government was only to be unfortunate in 
the good-it attempted to effedt. 

A change fb unexpedled filled thofe with conifer- 
nation whofaw their fortunes wrefted from them, or 
who loft the flattering hope of tranfmitting them to 
their pofterity. Even thofe who were not affedled by 
thefe intefefted views, being accuftomed to look upon 
the Indians as the inftruments and vidtims of their 
avarice, had no conception that any other ideas could 
prevail concerning them. From aftonifliment they 
proceeded to indignation, murmuring, and fedition. 
The viceroy was degraded, put in irons, and ba- 
niffied to a defert ifland, till he could be conveyed to 
Spain.. 

Gonzales Pizarro was then returned from his hazar¬ 
dous expedition, which had employed him long enough 
to prevent him from taking a part in thofe revolutions 
which had fo rapidly fucceeded each other. The an¬ 
archy he found prevailing at his return, infpired him 
with die idea of feizing the fupreme authority. His 
fame and his forces made it impoffible that this fhould 
be refufed him ; but his ufurpatFn was marked with 
fo many enormities, that Nunez was regretted. He was 
recalled from exile, and foon collected a fufficient 
number of forces to enable him to take the field. Ci¬ 
vil commotions were dien renewed with extreme fury 
by both parties. No quarter was afked or given on 
either fide. The Indians took part in tliis as they had 
done in the preceding wars; fome ranged themfelves 
under the ftandard of the viceroy, others under the 
banners of Gonzales. From 15,000 to 20,000 of thefe 
unhappy wretches, who were lcattered about in each 
army, dragged up the artillery, levelled the road:,, 
carried the baggage, and deftroyed one another. Their 
conquerors had taught them to be fanguinary. ’ After 
a variety of advantages for a long time alternately ob¬ 
tained, fortune at length favoured the rebellion under 
ITd 2 - r * the 
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the walls of Quito in the month of January, in the year 
1545 ; and Nunez with the greateft part of his men 
were maflacred. 

Fizarro took the road of Lima, where they were 
deliberating on the ceremonies with which they ftiould 
receive him. Some officers wiffied that a canopy 
fhould be carried for him to march under, after the 
-manner of kings. -Others, with adulation dill more 
extravagant, pretended that part of the walk of the 
town, and even fome houfes, mult be pulled down; 
as was the cufiom at Rome, when a general obtained 
'the honours of a triumph. Gonzales contented him- 
Ifeli with making his entrance on horfebaek, preceded 
iby his'lieutenant, who marched on foot. Four biffiops 
accompanied him, and he was followed by the magi¬ 
strates. The ftreets were ftcewn with flowers, and 
the air refounded with the noife of bells and vari¬ 
ous mufical inftruments. This homage totally turned 
the head of a man naturally haughty, and of confined 
ideas. He fpoke and a died in the mod defpotieman- 
ner. 

Had Gonzales poffeffed judgment and the appear¬ 
ance of moderation, it would have been pcffiblefor 
him to render himfelf independent. The principal 
■perfons of his party wifhed it. The majority would’have 
beheld this event with indifference, and the reft would 
have been obliged to confent to it. Blind cruelties, in- 
fatiable avarice, and unbounded pride, altered tbefe 
difpofitions. Even thofe, whofe intereds were con¬ 
nected with thofe of the tyrant, wifhed for a deli- 
42 verer. 

An end put Such a deliverer arrived from Europe in the perfon 
to the trou- 0 f licentiate Pedro di la Gafca. The fquadron 
Pedro di la an< ^ *^ e provinces of the mountains immediately decla- 
Gafco, red for aperfon who was invefted with a lawful autho¬ 
rity to govern them. Thofe who lived concealed in 
defens, caverns, and forefts, quitted their retreats to 
join him. Gonzales, who faw no Tefource left to 
fupport him but in fome great atchievement, took the 
road of Cuzco, with a refolution to -give battle. At 
fome leagues didance from this place he met the royal 
army, and attacked it on the 9th'of June 1548. One 
of his lieutenants, feeing him abandoned, at the firft 
charge by his beftfoldiers, advifed him to throw him¬ 
felf into the enemy’s battalions, and perifli like a Ro¬ 
man.: but this weak man chofe rather to furrender, and 
end his life on a fcaffold. Carvajal, a more able war¬ 
rior, and more ferocious than himfelf', was quartered. 
This man, when he was expiring, boaded that he had 
maflacred with his own hand 1400 Spaniards and 
20,000 Indians. 

Such was the lad fcene of a tragedy, of which 
every aft has been marked With blood. The govern¬ 
ment was moderate enough not to continue the pro- 
feriptions; and the remembrance of the horrid cala¬ 
mities they haft fuffered kept the Spamards in the 
bounds of fubjeClkn. What dill remained of that 
commotion that had been raifed in their minds, infen- 
fibly funk into a calm; and the country hath remained 
^ , in quiet ever finee. 

Hard fate With regard to the Peruvians, the.'moft cruel mea- 
ef the Pe- fures were taken to render it impoffible for them to re- 
ruvians. hel. Tupac Amaru, the heir of their lad king, had 
take# refuge in fome remote mountains, where he lived 
in peace. There he vyas lo clofely furrounded by the 
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troops which had been fent out againft him, that he Peru, 
was forced to furrender. The viceroy Francis de To- v * 
ledo caufed him to he accufed of feveral crimes that 
he had not committed, and for which he was behead¬ 
ed in 1571. All the other defcendants of the Incas 
ffiared the fame fate, under pretence that they had 
confpired againft .their conquerors. Tire horror of 
thefe enormities excited fo univerfal an indignation 
both in die Old and the New World, that Philip II. 
thought himfelf obliged to difavow them; but the 
infamous policy ofi.this prince was fo notorious, that 
no credit was given to this appearance of his juftice 
and humanity. 44 

The empire of Peru, at the time it was fiibdued, Extent of 
.extended along die South Sea, from the river of theempire. 
Emeralds to Chili, and on the land fide to Popayan, 
according to fome geographers. It contained with¬ 
in its extent that famous chain of mountains which 
rifes in the Terra Magellanica, and is gradually loft 
in Mexico, in order to unite, as it lhould feem, the 
fouthern parts of America with the northern. 

It is now divided into three grand divifions or audi- Payne’s 
ences; Quito, Lima, or Los Reyes, and Los Charcos. geography 
As to its climate, mines, foil, and produce, they dif¬ 
fer greatly in different parts of the country. 45 

The extenfive province of Quito is bounded on the Province of 
north by Popayan, and includes a part of that govern- Q" It0 * 
ment : alfo by Santa Fe de Bogota; on the fouth by 
the governments of Piura and Chachapoyas; on the 
eaft it extends over the'whole government of Majynas 
and the river of the Amazons to the meridian, which 
divides the Spanifh from the Fortuguefe dominions; 
and on the weft it is bounded by the South Sea; ex¬ 
tending, according to Antonio de Ulloa, 6©o leagues 
in length, and about 200 in its greateft breadth ; but 
this greatly exceeds the computation of all other geo¬ 
graphers. He however obferves, that it muft be own¬ 
ed a great part of thofe vaft dominions are either in¬ 
habited by nations of Indians, or have not hitherto 
been fufficiently peopled by the Spaniards, if indeed 
they have been thoroughly known ; and that all the 
pans that can properly be faid to he peopled, and 
actually fubjeft to the Spanilh government, are thofe 
intercepted by the two Cordilleras of the Andes, 
which, in comparifon to the extent of the country, 
may be termed a ftreet or lane, 15 leagues, < r fome- 
times niqre, from eaft to weft ; to this muft be added 
feveral detached governments, feparated by the very 
extenfive tracls inhabited by free Indians. 4 g 

The climate of Quito differs from all others in the Climate 
fame parallel, fince even in the centre of the torrid zone, feafons,&c. 
or although under the eqtiinottial, the heat is not only this 
Very,tolerable, but even in feme places the cold is pain- Vlnce ' 
ful; while others enjoy all the advantages of a perpe¬ 
tual fpring, the fields being conftantly covered with 
verdure, and ennamelled with flowers of the mod lively 
colours. The mildnefs of the climate, free from the 
extremes of heat and cold, and the conftant equality of 
the day and night, render this country, which from its 
fituation might be thought to be parched by the con¬ 
ftant heat of the fun, and fcarcely .inhabitable, both 
pleafant and fertile ; for nature has here difpenfid her 
bleffings with fo Iiberal’a hand, that this country in fe¬ 
veral refperis furpaffes thofe of the temperate zones, 
where the viciffitudes of winter and dimmer, and the 

change 
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change from heat to cold, cauft the extremes of both 
to be more fenfibly felt. However, indifferent parts 
of the country, the air is very different; in one part 
are mountains of a ftupendous height and magnitude, 
with their fummits covered with fnow. The plains 
are temperate, the valleys hot, and, according to the 
high or low fituation of the country, are "found all the 
variety of gradations in temperature poffible to be con¬ 
ceived between the extremes -of heat and cold. 

Quito, the capital, in o° 13' Couth latitu de, and 77 0 
50' weft longitude front Greenwich, is fo happily fi- 
tuated, that neither heat nor cold are troublefome, 
though both may be felt in its neighbourhood; and 
what renders this equality more delightful is that it is 
conftant throughout the whole year, the difference be¬ 
tween the feafons being fcarce perceptible. Indeed 
the mornings are cool, the remainder of the day warm, 
and the nights of an agreeable temperature. See 
Quito. 

The winds, which are pure and falubrious, blow for 
the m<>ft part from north to" fouth, but never with any 
violence, though they fometimes fhift their quarters, 
but without any regard to the feafon of the year. Such 
fignal advantages refulting from the climate, foil, and 
afped of this country, would be fufficient to render it 
the moll enviable fpot upon earth, as it is fuppofed to 
be the mod elevated, if, uhilft enjoying thefe delights, 
the inhabitants were not haraffed by terror, and ex- 
pofed to continual danger; for here tremendous tem- 
pefts of thunder and lightning prevail, which are fuffi¬ 
cient to appal the ftouteft heart; whilft earthquakes 
frequently fpread univerfal apprehenfions, and fome- 


fowing being carried on at the fame time : fo that the 
declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beau¬ 
ties of the four feafons in one affemblage. Though all 
this is generally feen, yet there is a fettled time .for the 
grand harveft : yet fometimes the mod favourable fea- 
fon for fowing in one place is a month or two afterthat 
of another, though their diftance does not exceed three 
or four leagues. Thus in different fpots, and fome¬ 
times in one and the fame, fowing and reaping are 
performed throughout the Whole year, the forwardnefs 
or retardment naturally arifing from the different fi- 
tuations, fuch as mountains, riling grounds, plains, 
and valleys; and the temperature being different in 
each, the belt times for performing the feveral opera¬ 
tions of hufba-ndry mult alfo differ. 

The chirimoya is confidered as one of the moil deli¬ 
cious fruits in the world. Its dimenfions are various, 
being from one to five inches in diameter. Its figure 
is imperfeiftly round, flatted towards the ftalk, Where 
it forms a kind of navel; but all the other -parts are 
nearly circular. It is covered with a thin loft Ihell, 
which adheres fo clofoly to the -pulp as not to be fepa- 
rated from it without a knife. The outward coat is 
green, variegated with prominent veins, forming all 
over it a kind of net-work. The pulp is white, and con¬ 
tains a large quantity of juice refembling honey, of a 
■Tweet tafte, mixed with a gentle acid of a moft exquifite 
flavour. The feeds are formed in feveral parts of the 
pulp, and are fomewhat flat. The tree is high and 
tulted, the ftem large-and round, but with fome ine¬ 
qualities, full of elliptic leaves, terminating in a point. 
The hlollom differs little from the colour of the leaves. 



times bury cities in ruins. which is a darkifh green ; and though far from being 

The diftincticn of winter and Trimmer confifts in a beautiful, is remarkable for its incomparable fragrance, 
very minute difference; the interval between the month The granadil'.a in its fhape refembles an hen’s egg, 
of September and thofe of April, May, or June,is here but is larger. The outfide of the Thell is fmooih, 
called the winter feafon, and the other months compofe gloffy, and of a faint carnation colour, and the inlide 
thefummer. In the former feafon the -rain chiefly pre- white and Toft. The Ihell contains a vifeous liquid 
vails, and in the latter the inhabitants frequently enjoy fubftance full of very fmall and delicate grains, Ids 
whole days of fine weather; but whenever the rains are hard than thofeof the pomegranate. This medullary 
difeontinued for above fortnight, the inhabitants are in fubftance is feparated from the Ihell by a fine and tranf- 
the utmoft confternation, and public prayers are offered parent membrane. Its fruit has a delightful fweetnefs 
up for their return. On the other hand, when they con- blended with acidity, very cordial and refrefhing, and 
tinue a fhort time without intermiffion, the like fears fo wholefome, that there is no danger of eating to 
prevail, and the churches are again crowded with fup- excefs. 

plicantf to obtain fine weather; ter a long drought pro- The frut ilia, or Peruvian ftrawberry, is very different 

duces dangerous difeafes, and a continual rain, without from that of Europe in fize; for though they are here 
intervals of funfliine, deftroys the fruits of the earth, generally not above an inch in length, they are much 
The city of Quito, however, enjoys one peculiar advan- larger in other parts of Peru; but their tafte, though 
tage in being free from mulketoes and other trouble- juicy, and not unpalatable, is not equal to thofe in 
fome infetfts, fuch as fleas and venomous reptiles, except ‘Europe. 4 g 

the nigua, or pique, whichls a very fmall infoft (haped like The country is obferved to abound more in women Jnhabi- 
a flea, but hardly vifible to the fight. See Chegoe. than in men, which is the more remarkable, as thofe tacts. 

The fertility of the foil here is incredible, for the caufes which induce men to leave their country, as tra- 
fruits and beauties of the feveial feafons aie vifible at veiling, commerce, and war, naturally bring over more 
the fame time ; and the curious European obferves with men from Europe than women. But there are many 
a pleafing admiiation, that while fome herbs of the families in which there are a number of daughters, 

-field are fading, others of the fame kind arefpringing without one fon among them. The women enjoy a 
up; while fome flowers lofe their beauty, others blow better ftate of health than the men, which may be 
to continue the enamelled profp-ft: thus, when the owing in Tome meafure to the climate, and more par- 
fruits cf the trees have attained their maturity, and the ticularly to the early intemperance and voluptuoufnefs 
leaves begin to change their colour, fielh leaves blof- of the oilkr fex. 

fom, and fruits are feen in their proper gradations in The Creoles are well made, of a proper ftature and 
fi/.e and ripenefs on the fame tree. The fame inceffant of a lively and agreeable countenance. The Meftizos 
fertility is confpicuous in the corn, both reaping and are alfo in general well made, often taller than the or¬ 
dinary 
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Peru, dinary fize, very robuft, and have an agreeable air. The 

’ Indians, both men and women, are commonly low of 
llature, though ftrong and well proportioned ; but 
more natural defedts arc to be found among them than 
in any of the reft. Some are remarkably ftiort, fome 
idiots, dumb or blind. Their hair is generally thick 
and long, which they wear loofe on their fhoulders ; 
but the Indian women plait theirs behind with a rib¬ 
bon, and cut that before a little above the eye-brows, 
from one ear to the other. Thegreateft difgrace that 
can be offered to an Indian of either fex is to cut off 
their hair ; for whatever corporal punifhment their 
mafters think proper to inflidt on them, they bear with 
. patience ; but this affront they never forgive ; and ac¬ 
cordingly the government has interpofed, and limited 
this punifhment to the moft enormous crimes. The 
colour of the hair is generally a deep black : it is lank, 
harfh, and as courfe as that of a horfe. On the con¬ 
trary, the male Meftizos, in order to diftinguifh tbem- 
felves-from the Indians, cut off their hair; but the 
49 females do not adopt that cuftom. 

Their drcfs, The Meftizos in general wear a blue cloth, manu- 
fadlured in this country; but though they are the 
Ioweft clafs of Spaniards, they are very ambitious of 
diftinguifhiug themfelves as fucb, either by the colour 
or fafhion of the clothes they wear. 

The Meftizo women affedt to drefsin the fame man¬ 
ner as the Spanifh, though they cannot equal the la¬ 
dies in the richnefs of their fluffs. The meaner fort 
wear no fhoes; but, like the men of the fame rank, 
go barefooted. 

The drefs of the Indians confifts of white cotton 
drawers, which hang down to the calf of the leg, 
where they arp loofe, and edged with a lace fuitable 
to the fluff. The ufe of a Hurt is fupplyed by a black 
cotton frock, made in the form of a fack, with three 
openings at the bottom, one in the middle for tlje 
head, and others at the corners for the arms ; thus co¬ 
vering their naked bodies down to the knees. Over 
this is a ferge cloak, with a hole in the middle for 
putting the head through, and a hat made by the na¬ 
tives. This is their general drefs, which they never 
lay afide, even while they fleep; and they have no ad¬ 
ditional clothing for their legs or feet. The Indians, 
who have acquired fome fortune, particularly the bar¬ 
bers and phlebctomifts, diftinguifh themfelves from 
their countrymen by the fineness of their drawers, and 
by wearing a fhirt, which, though without fl.-eves, 
has a lace four or five fingers in breadth, faftened 
round like a kind of ruff or band. They are fond of 
filver or gold buckles to their fhces, though they wear 
no (lockings; and inftead of a mean ferge cloak, wear 
one of fine cloth, which is often'adorned with gold or 
filver lace. 

There are two kind of dreffes worn by the Indian 
women, made in the fame plain manner with thofe 
worn by the men in general, the whole confiding of a 
fhort petticoat and a veil of American baize. But the 
drefs of the Ioweft clafs of Indian women is only a bag 
of the fame make and fluff as that of the men, which 
they fallen to their fhoulders with two large pins ; it- 
reaches down to the calf of the leg, and is faftened 
■ round the waift with a kind of girdle. Inftead of a 
veil, they wear about die neck a piece of the fame 


coarfe fluff, dyed black; but their arms and legs are Peru, 
naked. _ _ ' 

The people have difhes unknown in Europe; but p O0f j an( j 
are particularly fond of cheefe ; and have excellent drink, &c 
butter in the neighbourhood of Quito. Sweetmeats 
are very much admired. 

Rum is commonly drank here by perfons of all 
ranks, but their favourite liquor is brandy. The dif- 
orders arising from the exceffive ufe of fpirituous li¬ 
quors are chiefly feen among the Meftizos; and the 
lower clafs -of women, both among the Creoles and 
Meftizos, are alfo extremely addifted to the fame fpe- 
cies of debauchery. 

Another liquor much ufed in this country is mate, 
which is made of an herb known in all thefe parts of 
America by the name of Paraguay, as being the pro¬ 
duce of that country. Some of it is put into a cala- 
bafh tipped with, filver, called here mate , with fugar 
and fome cold water. After it has continued there 
fome time, the calabafh is filled with boiling water, 
and they drink the liquor through a pipe fixed in the 
calabafh. It is alfo ufual to fqueeze into the liquor a 
fmall quantity of the juice of lemons or Seville oranges, 
mixed with fome perfumes from odoriferous flowers. 

This is their ufual drink in the morning fading, and 
many ufe it alfo at their evening regale. The manner 
of drinking it appears very indelicate, the whole com¬ 
pany taking it fuccefiively through the fame pipe, it 
being carried feveral times round - the company till 
all are fatisfied. This among the Creoles is the high- 
eft enjoyment: fo that when they travel, they never 
fail to carry with them a fufficient quantity of it, and 
till they have taken their dofe of mate they never eat. 

The vice of gaming is here carried to an extrava¬ 
gant height, to the ruin of many families, fome lofing 
their flocks in trade, others the very clothes from their 
backs, and afterward thofe belonging to their wives, 
which they hazard, ftimulated by the hope'of recover¬ 
ing their own. 

The common people, the Indians, and even the do- 
meftics, are greatly addifted to dealing. The Mefti¬ 
zos, though arrant cowards, do not want audacity in 
this way ; for though they will not venture to attack 
any one in the " reel, it is a common pradlice to fnatch 
off a perfon’s hat, and immediately feek their fafety in 
flight. This acquifition is fometimes of confiderable 
va'ue ; the hats wbrn by perfons of rank, and even by 
the wealthy citizens when dreffed, being of white bea¬ 
ver, worth fifteen dollars, belide the hatband of gold 
or filver lace, faftened with a gold buckle fet with dia¬ 
monds or emeralds. Robberies on the highway are 
feldom heard of. V- 

In Quito, and all the towns and villages of its pro- Language, 
vince, different dialedts are fpoken, Spanifh being no 
lefs common than the Inga, the language of the coun¬ 
try. The Creoles ufe the latter as much as the for¬ 
mer, but both are confiderably adulterated by bor¬ 
rowed words and expreflions. The firfl language ge¬ 
nerally fpoken by children is the Inga ; for the nurfes 
being Indians, many of them do not underllaod a word 
of Spanifh, and thus they afterwards learn a jargon 
compofed, of both languages. 

The fumptuous manner of performing the laft of- Honour 
flees for the dead, demonftrates how far the power of paid the 

habit dead - 
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Peru, habit is capable of prevailing over reafon and prudence, 

w “ v - for their oftentation is fo great in this particular, that 

many families of credit are ruined by prepofteroufly 
endeavouring to excel others; and the people here 
may be faid to toil and fcheme to lay up wealth, to 
enable their fucceffors to lavifh honours upon a body 
infenftble of all pageantry. 

Commerce. The commerce of the province of Quito is chiefly 
carried on by Europeans fettled here, and others who 
occafionally arrive. The manufactures of this pro¬ 
vince are only cottons, fome white and ftriped baize, 
and cloths, which meet with a good market at Lima, 
for fupplying the inward provinces of Peru. The re¬ 
turns are made partly in filver, and partly in fringes 
made of gold and fdver thread, and wine, brandy, oil, 
copper, tin, lead, and quickfilver. On the arrival of 
the galleons at Carthagena, thefe traders refort thither 
to purchafe European goods, which, at their return, 
they confign to their correfpondents all over the pro¬ 
vince. The coatL of New Spain fupply this province 
with indigo, of which there is a very large confump- 
tion at the manufactures, blue being univer ally the 
colour which this people adopt for their apparel. 
They alio import,-by way of Guayaquila, iron and 
fteel both from Europe and the coaft of Guati- 
mala. 

Plfpofition The difpolltion of the Indians in the province of 

of the in- Quito is extremely remarkable, and they appear to 

habitants, have no refemblance to the people found there by thofe 
who firil dilcovered the country. They at prefent 
poffefs a tranquillity not to be diilurbed either by for¬ 
tunate or unfortunate events. In their mean apparel 
they are as contented as a prince clothed in the moll 
fplendid robes. They Ihow the fame difregard to 
riches; and even the authority and grandeur within 
their re ach is fo little the objeCt of their ambition, that 
to all appearance it feems to be the fame to an Indian 
whether he be created an alcalde or obliged to perform 
the office of a common executioner. 

Their floth is fo,great, that lcarcely any thing can 
induce them to work. Whatever therefore is neceffa- 
ry to be done is left to the Indian women, who are 
much more aCtive ; they l'pin and make the half fliirts 
and drawers which form the only apparel of their 
hufbands; they cook the provifions, grind barley, and 
brew the beer called clrha; while the hulband fits 
fquatting on h s hams, the ufual pofture of the Indians, 
looking at his bufy wife. The only domeftic fervice 
they do is to plough their little fpot of land, which is 
fowed by the wife. 'When they are once feated on 
their hams, no reward can induce them to ilir; fo that 
if a traveller has loll his way, and happens to come to 
one of their cottages, they charge their wives to fay 
that they are not at hofte. Should the palfenger a- 
light and enter the cottage, the Indian would Hill be 
fate ; for having no light but what comes through a 
hole in the door, h.s could not be difeovered; and 


fhould the llranger even fee the Indian, neither en¬ 
treaties nor rewards would prevail on him to ftir a 
Hep with him. 

They are lively only in parties of pleafure, rejoicings, 
entertainments, and efpecially dancing ; but in all thefe 
the liquor mull circulate brilkly, and they continue 
drinking till they are entirely deprived both of fenfe 
and motion. 

It is remarkable that the Indian women, whether 
maids or married, and Indian young men before they 
are of an age to contrail matrimony, are never guilty 
of this vice: it being a maxim among them, that 
drunkennefs is the privilege of none but mailers of fa¬ 
milies, who, when they are unable to take care of 
themfelves, have others to take care of them. 

The women prefent the chiclia (a) to their hufbands 
in calabafhes, till their fpirits are raifed; then one 
plays on a pipe and tabor, while others dance. Some 
of the bell voices among the Indian women fing longs 
in their own language, and thofe who do not dance, 
fquat down in the ufual pofture till it comes to their 
turn. When tired with intemperance, they all lie 
down together, without regarding whether they be 
near the wife of another or their own lifter or daugh¬ 
ter. Thefe feftivities fometimes continue three or four 
days, till the prieft coming among them, throws away 
all the chicha, and difperfes the Indians, left they fhould 
procure more. 

Their funerals are likewife folemnized with exceffive 
drinking. The houfe is filled with jugs of chicha, for 
the folace of the mourners and other vifitors ; the lat¬ 
ter even go out into the ftreets, and invite all of their 
nation who happen to pafs by to come in and drink 
to the honour of the deceafed. This ceremony lalls 
four or five days, and fometimes more, ftrong liquor 
beingtheir fupreme enjoyment. 

The Indians in the audience of Quito are faid toad Their man- 
contrary to all other nations in their marriages ; for ncr °/ con " 
they never make choice of a woman who has not been tra<ft ! n S 
firil enjoyed by others, which they confider as a cer- marn,i “ es ' 
tain indication of her perfonal attradioDs. After a 
young man has made choice of a woman, he afks her 
of her father, and having obtained his conlent, they 
begin to cohabit together as man and wife, and affift 
the father-in-law in cultivating the land. At the end 
of three or four months, and frequently of a year, the 
bufband leaves his bride or wife without any ceremo¬ 
ny ; and perhaps expoftulatcs with his father-in-law 
for endeavouring to deceive him, by impofing upon 
him his daughter, whom nobody elfe had thought 
worthy of making a bedfellow. But if no difguft 
arifes in the man on this account or any other, after 
palling three or four months in this commerce, which 
they call amanarfe , or to habituate one’s felf, they then 
marry. This cuuom is ftill very common, though 
the whole body of the clergy have ufed all their en¬ 
deavours to put a flop to it. Accordingly they always 

abiolve 


(a) This is a liquor made from maize by the following procefs. The maize, after being foaked in water 
till it begin to grow, is dried in the fun, then parched a little, and at laft ground. The flour, after it lias 
been well kneaded, is put with water into a large veffel, and left for two or three days to ferment. Its t ale is 
nearly that of the mod indifferent kind of cyder. It is a refrefhing, nouriflnng, and apei itive liquor; but it will 
not keep above eight days without turning four. 
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^ Pcf 11 ‘ abfolve them of that fin before thejt give them the 
nuptial benediction. 

Appear- It has been obferved, that the dependencies, of the 

ance of the jurifdiCtions of Quito are feated beween the two, Cor- 

tIlls' t, y c ^ eras °f the Andes, and that the air is.more or lefs 

vine**™" ca W>‘ and the ground more or lefs fterile, according to 
theheightof the mountains. Thefe barren tracks are 
called deferts; for though all the Cordilleras are dry, 
fome are much morefo thanothers; and the continual 
fnow and frofts render fome parts of therm incapable of 
producing a Angle plant, and>consequently they are un¬ 
inhabited by man or beafe. 

Some of thefe mountains, which appear to have their 
bafes refting on other mountains, rife to* a raoft afto- 
nifhing height, and, reaching f ir above? the - clouds, 
are here, although in the midft of the torrid zone, co¬ 
vered with perpetual fnow. From experiments made* 
with a barometer on the'mountain of Cotopaxi, it ap¬ 
peared that its- fummit was elevated 6252 yards abe ve 
the furface of the fea, fomething above three geogra¬ 
phical'miles, which greatly exceeds the height of any 
other mountain in the known world. 

Cotopaxi became a volcano about the time when* the 
Spaniards firft arrived in this country. A- new erup¬ 
tion happened in 1743, which had been for fome*days 
preceded by a continual interior rumbling noife; after 
which- an aperture was made in its fummit, as alfo 
three others near the middle of its declivity; thefe 
parts, when the eruption commenced', were buried un¬ 
der prodigious mafles of fnow. The ignited fubftam- 
ces which were ejected being mingled with a conftder- 
able quantity of fnow and ice, melting amidft the 
flamer, were carried down withfuch amazing.rapidity, 
that the plain from Callo to Latacunga was overflow¬ 
ed, and all the houfes with their wretched inhabitants 
were fwept away in one general and inftantaneous de- 
fimflion. The river of Latacunga-was die receptacle 
of this dreadful flood, till becoming fwollen above its' 
banks,Hhe torrent rolled over the adjacent country, 
continuing c-o fweep away houfes and cattle, and ren¬ 
dered the land near the town of the fame name as die 
river one vail lake. Here, however, the inhabitants 
had fufficient Warning to favetheir lives by flight, and 
retreated to a more elevated fpot at feme diftance. 
During three days the volcano ejected cinders, while 
torrents of lava with melted ice and fnow poured down 
the fides of the mountain. The eruption continued 
for feveral days longer, accompanied with terrible roar¬ 
ings of the wind', rufliing through the craters which 
had been- opened. At length all was quiet, and nei¬ 
ther fmoke nor fire were to be feen; until in May' 

1 744 the flames forced a paffage through feveral other 
parts en the fi'des of the mountain ; lo that in clear 
nights the flames, being reflected by the tVanfparent ice, 
exhibited a very grand and beautiful illumination. On* 
the 13th of November following, it ejected fetch prodi¬ 
gious quantities of fire and lava, that an inundation 
equal-to-the former foonenfued, and the inhabitants of 
tire town of Latacunga for fome time gave themfclves 
over for loft. 

The mod fouthern mountain of the Cordilleras is 
that of Mecas or Sangay, which is of a prodigious 
height, ard the far greateft part of it covered with 
fnow; yet from its fummit ilThes a continual fire, at¬ 
tended with exploficns which are plainly heard at 40 
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leagues diftance. The- country adjacent to this vol- Peru-, 
cano is entirely barren, being covered with cinders e- — 
jetfted from its mouth. In this mountain rifes the- ri¬ 
ver Sangay, which being joined by the Upano, forms 
the Payra, a large river which dileharges itfelf into the 
Maranon. 

Pichincha, though famous for its great height, is 
127ft yards* lower than’ the perpendicular height of 
Cotopaxi, and was formerly a volcano, but the mouth 
or crater on one of its fides is now covered with fantb 
and; calcined matter; fo that at prefent neither fmoke 
nor fire ifiue from it. When- Don- George Juan and 
Don Antonio de Ulloa were Rationed on it for the 
purpofe of making aftronomical obfervations, they 
found the cold on the top of this mountain extremely 
intenfe, the wind? violent, and they were frequently in¬ 
volved in fo thick a fog, or,, in other words, a-cloud, 
that an objeCt at fix or eight paces diftance was fcarcely 
difcemrble. The air grew clear, by die clouds moving 
nearer to the earth, andi on all fides furrounding, the 
mountain to. a. vaft diftance, representing the fea with 
the mountain* Handing like an ifland in the centre. 

When this happened, they heard the dreadful noife of 
the tempefts. that difeharged themfelves on Quito and 
the neighbouring country. They faw the lightning 
iiTue from the clouds, and heard the thunder roll far- 
beneath them. While the lower parts were involved 1 in 
tempefts of thunder and rain, they enjoyed a delight¬ 
ful ferenity ; the wind was abated, the fky clear, and. 
the enlivening rays of the fun moderated: the feverityof* 
the cold. But when: the clouds rofe, their thickneib 
rendered; refpiration. difficult-: fnow and hail fell con¬ 
tinually, and the wind returned with all its violence; 
fo that it was impoffible entirely to overcome the fearof 
being, together with their hut, blown down the pre¬ 
cipice on whofe edge it was built, or of being buried 
in* it by the- conftant accumulations of ice and fnow. 

Their fears were likewife increafad by the fall of enor¬ 
mous fragments of rocks. Though th: fimlleft cre¬ 
vice vifible in their hut was flopped, the wind was fo 
piercing that it penetrated through; and though the 
hut was- fmall, crowded with inhabitants, and had fe¬ 
veral lamps conflantly burning, the cold was fo great, 
that each iadividu.d was obliged to have a chafing-difli 
of coals, and feveral men were conflantly employed 
every morning to remove the fnow which fell in the 
night. By the feverities of fuch a climate their feet 
Were fwelled, and fo tender thatwalking was attended 
with extreme pain, their hands covered with chilblains, 
and theirlips fo fwelled and chopt that every motion' in 
fpeaking drew blood, 

The next divifion of Peru is the audience of Lima, p ro viLof 
which is bounded on'the north by Quito, on the eaftby Lima, 
the Cordilleras of the'Andes/ on the fou-th by the audi¬ 
ence of Los Charcos, and on the weft by the Pacific 
Ocean, it being about 770 miles in length from north; 
to-ibath, but of an unequal breadth. 

The climate and foil of this country is uncommonly climate, 
various; in fome places it is exceedingly hot, in others foil, &c.’ 
infupportably cold, and in the city of Lima, where in thispro- 
rain never falls,, it is always temper, te.. The fe.ifons ViIKe ' 
vary within the compafs of a few miles, and in certain 
parts of the audience all the viciffitudes of weather are 
experienced in 24 hours. It is extremely remarkable 
that no rains full or rivers flow on the iea coafts-, tho* 
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the country is refrcfhed by thick fogs, and the heat 
abated bydenfi- clouds that never condenfe into fhowers. 
This phenomenon, has drawn the attention of many na- 
turnlilL, without their being able fatisfaflorily to ac¬ 
count for it. 

Spring begins toward the clofe of the year, th^t is 
about the end of November or the beginning of De¬ 
cember, when the vapours which fill the atmosphere 
during the winter fubfide, and the fun, to the great 
joy of riie inhabitants, again appears, and the country 
then begins to revive, which, during the abfence of his 
rays, had continued in a ftate of languor. This is fuc- 
oeeded by fummer, which, though hot from the per¬ 
pendicular direci inn of the fun’s rays, is far from being 
infupportable ; the heat, which indeed would other- 
wife be excelllve, being moderated by the fouth winds, 
which always blow at this fsafon, though with no great 
force. Winter begins at the latter end of June or the 
beginning of July, and continues till November or De¬ 
cember, when the fouth winds begin to blow ftrouger, 
and to produce a certain degree of cold, not indeed 
equal to that in countries where ice and fnow are 
known, but fo keen that the light dreffes are laid by, 
and cloth or other warm fluffs worn. During the win¬ 
ter the earth is covered with fo thick a fog, as totally 
to intercept the r-ys of the fun; and the winds, by 
blowing under the fhelter of this fog, retain the par¬ 
ticles they contracted in the frozen zone. In this fea- 
ibn only the vapours diffolve into a very fmall dew, 
which everywhere equally moiftens the earth ; by which 
means all the hills, which during the other parts of the 
year offer nothing to the fight but rocks and waftes, 
are clothed with verdure and enamelled with flowers of 
the moft beautiful colours. Thefe dews never fail in 
fuch quantities as to impair the roads or incommode 
the traveller; a very thin fluff will not foon be wet 
through ; but the continuance of the mifts during the 
whole winter, without being exhaled by the fun, fer¬ 
tilizes every part of the country. 

Lima is as free from tempefts as from rain ; fo that 
thole of the inhabitants who have neither vifited the 
mountains nor travelled into other parts, are abfolute 
Arangers to thunder and lightning, and are therefore 
extremely terrified when they firft hear the former or 
fee the latter. But it is very remarkable, that what 
is here entirely unknown fhould be fo common 30 
leagues to the ea-ft of Lima; it being no farther to 
the mountains, where violent rains and tempefts of 
thunder and lightning are frequent as at Quito. 

But though the capital is freed from the terror of 
thefe tempefts, it is fubjed to what is much more dread¬ 
ful. Earthquakes happen here fo frequently, that the 
inhabitants are under continual apprehenlions of being, 
fiom their fuddennefs and violence, buried in the ruins 
cf their own houfes: yet thefe earthquakes, though fo 
hidden, have their prefages, one of the principal of' 
which is a rumbling no'ife in the bowels of the earth 
about a minute before the fhocks are felt, that feems 
to pervade all the adjacent fubterraneous part; this is 
followed by difma! howlings of the dogs, who feem to 
prefige the approaching danger. The beads of bur¬ 
den p 1 fling the ftreets flop, and by a natural infti.id 
fp; e:u.i open their legs, the better to fecure themfelves 
from falling. On thefe portents the terrified inhabi¬ 
tants fly from iheir houfes into the ftreets with fuch 
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precipitation, that if it happens in the night they ap¬ 
pear quite naked ; the urgency of the danger at once 
banifliing all fenfe of delicacy or fha.ne. Thus the 
ftreets exhibit fuch odd and Angular figures as r light 
afford matter of diverfion, were it poffible to be di¬ 
verted in fo terrible a moment. This fudden concourfe 
is accompanied with the cries of children waked out 
of their ileep, blended with the lamentations of the 
women, whofe agonizing prayers to the faints increafe 
the common fear and confufion. The men are alfo 
too mu.h affected to refrain from giving vent to then- 
terror ; fo that the whole city exhibits a dreadful feene 
of confternation and horror. 

The earthquakes that have happened at the capital 
are very numerous. The firft fince the eftabliftiment 
of the Spaniards was in 1582; but the damage was 
much lefs confiderable than in fome of the fucceedingi 
Six years afeef Lima was again vifited by another 
earthquake, fo dreadful, that it is {fill folemnly com¬ 
memorated every year. In 1609 another happened, 
which overturned many houfes. Outlie 27th of No¬ 
vember 1630, fuch prodigious damage was done in the 
city by art earthquake, that, in acknowledgment of its 
not having been entirely demolifhed, a feftival on that 
day is annually celebrated. Twenty-four years after, 
cm the 3d of November, the moft (lately edifices in the 
city, and a great number cf houfes, were deftroyed by 
an earthquake ; but the inhabitants retiring, few of 
them perifhed. Another-dreadful one happened in 
1678; but one of the tnoft terrible was on the 28th 
of Odober 1687. It began at four in the morning, 
and deftroyed many of the fineft public buildings and 
houfes, in which a great number of the inhabitants 
perifhed: but this was little more than a prelude to 
what followed ; for two hours after the fhock return¬ 
ed with fuch impetuous concuffions, that all was laid 
in ruins, and the inhabitants felt themfelves happy in 
being only fpedators of the general devaftation, by ha¬ 
ving faved their lives, though with thelofsof all their 
property. During this fecond fhock, the fea retiring 
confiderably, and then returning in mountainous waves, 
entirely overwhelmed Callao, which is at five miles di- 
ftancefrom Lima, and all the adjacent country, toge- 
ther with the miferable inhabitants. From that time 
fix earthquakes have happened at Lima previous to 
that of 1746. This Lift was on the 28th of Odober, 
at half an hour after ten at night, when the concuf¬ 
fions began with fuch violence, that in little more than 
three minutes the greateft part, if not all the buildings 
in the city, were deftroyed, burying under their ruins 
thofe inhabitants who had not made fufficient hafte in¬ 
to the ftreets and fqiiarss, the only places of fafety. At 
length the horrible effeds of the firft fhock ceafed; 
but the tranquillity was of fhort duration, the concuf¬ 
fions fwiftly fttcceeding each other. The fort of Cal - 
l.io alfo funk into ruins; but what it buffered fi om the 
earthquake in its building was inconfiderable, when 
compared to the dreadful cataftrophe which followed ; 
for the fea as is ufual 'on fuch occalions, receding to 
a confiderable diftance,returned in mountainous waves, 
foaming with the violence of the agitation, and fud- 
denly buried Callao and the neighbouring country in 
its flood. This, however, was not entirely effeded by 
the firft fwell of the waves; for'the fea retiring farther, 
returned with ftill greater impetuofity,and coveredboth 
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the walls and other buildings of the place; fo that 
what even .had efcaped the firft inundation was totally 
overwhelmed by thofe fucceeding mountainous waves. 
Twenty-three fhips and veffels, great and fmall were 
then in the harbour, 19 of which were funk, and the 
other 4, among which was a frigate named St Fermin, 
were carried by the force of the waves to a confider- 
able diftance up the country. This terrible inunda¬ 
tion and earthquake extended to other parts on the 
coaft, and feveral towns underwent the fame fate as 
the city of Lima; where the number of perfons who 
periilied within two days after it began, amounted ac¬ 
cording to the bodies found, to 1300, befide the maim¬ 
ed and wounded, many of whom lived only a fhort 
time in great torture. 

The country of Lima enjoys great fertility, pro¬ 
ducing all kinds of grain and a prodigious variety of 
fruit. Here induftry and artfupply that moifture which 
the clouds with-hold. The ancient Incas of Peru 
caufed fmall canals to be formed, in order to condudt 
the waters of the rivers to every part of the country. 
The Spaniards, finding thefe ufeful works executed to 
their hands, had only to keep them in order ; and by 
thefe are wateied fpacious fields of barley, large mea¬ 
dows, plantations, vineyards, and gardens, all yielding 
uncommon plenty. Lima differs from Quito, where 
the fruits of the earth have no determined l'eafon ; for 
here the harveft is gathered in, and the trees drop their 
leaves in the proper feafon. 

Although the fummer here is hot, yet venomous 
creatures are unknown ; and the fame may be faid of 
the territory called Valles, though here are fome ports, 
as Tumbez and Piura, where the heat is almoft as great 
as that of Guayaquil. This Angularity can therefore 
proceed from no other caufe than the natural drought 
of the climate. 

The audience of Lima is divided into four bifhoprics, 
Truxillo, Guamanga, Cufco, and Arequipa. The dio- 
cefe of Truxillo lies to the north of the archiepifcopal 
.diocefe of Lima, and like all the others is divided into 
feveral jurifdidlions. The city of Truxillo is feated in 
8° 6' fouth latitude, in a pleafant fituation, though 
in a fandy foil. 

In the diocefe of Guamanga is a rich quickfilver 
mine, from which the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
town procure their whole fubfiltence : the coldncfs of 
the air in that place checking the growth of all kinds 
of grain and fruit, fo that they are obliged to purchafe 
them from their neighbours. The quickfilver mines 
wrought here fupply all the filver mines in Peru with 
that neceflary mineral, and notwithftanding the prodi¬ 
gious quantities already extradtedj no diminution is 
perceived. 

Cufco, which gives name to another diocefe, is the 
mofl ancient city of Peru, being of the fame date with 
the empire of the Incas, and was founded by them 
as the capital of the empire. On the mountain con¬ 
tiguous to the north part of the city are the ruins of a 
famous fort built by the Incas ; whence it appears that 
their defign was to inclofe the whole mountain with a 
prodigious wall, of fuch conftru&ion as to render its 
afcent abfolutely impradticable to an enemy, in order 
to prevent all approach to the city. This wall was 
entirely of freefone, and ftrongly built, fome of the 
ftones being of a prodigious magnitude. The city of 
'"nfco is nearly equal to that of Lima. See Cusco. 


In this bifhopric are feveral mines of gold and fil- Pern; 
ver, that are extremely rich. ' ~ 

The fourth diocefe of the audience of Lima is Are¬ 
quipa, which contains the city of the fame name, one 
of the largeft in all Peru. It is delightfully feated in 
a plain; the houfes are well built of ftone, and are 
generally lofty, commodious, finely decorated on the 
outfide, and neatly furnifhed within. The tempera¬ 
ture of the air is extremely agreeable, the cold being 
never exceffive, nor the heat troublefome; fo that the 
fields are always clothed with verdure, and enamelled 
with flowers, as in a perpetual ipring. But thefe ad¬ 
vantages are allayed by its being frequently expofed to 
dreadful earthquakes ; for by thefe convulfions of na¬ 
ture it has been four tim is laid in ruins. The city is, 
however, very populous, and among its inhabitants are 
many noble families. 

In this bifhopric are feveral gold and filver mines, 
and in fome parts are large vineyards, from which con- 
fiderable quantities of wine and brandy are made. A- 
mong the other pr^duftions is Guinea pepper, in which 
the jurifdidtion of Africa in this diocefe carries on a 
very advantageous trade, the annual produce of thefe 
plantations bringing in no lefs than 60,000 dollars per 
annum. The pods of this pepper are about a quarter 
of a yard in length, and when gathered are dried in the 
fun and packed up in bags of rufhes, each bag con¬ 
taining an aroba or a quarter of a hundred weight, and 
thus they are exported to all parts. Other places of 
this jurifdidtion are famous for vaft quantities of large 
and excellent olives, far exceeding the fined produ¬ 
ced in Europe, they being nearly the fize of a hen’s 
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The audience of Charcas,the laft divifion of Peru 
is equal in extent to that of Lima ; but many of its dience of 
parts are not fo well inhabited, fome being full of vaft Charcas. 
deferts and impenetrable forefts, whilft others have ex- 
tenfive plains intercepted by the ftupendous height of 
the Cordilleras : the country is inhabited only in fuch 
parts as are free from thofe inconveniences. It-is 
bounded on the north by the diocefe of Cufco, and 
reaches fouthward to Buenos Ayres ; on the eaft it 
extends to Brafil ; and on the weft it reaches to the 
Pacific Ocean, particularly at Atacama. The re¬ 
mainder of the province borders on the kingdom of 
Chili. 


This audience is divided into the archbifhopric of ,^ r 
Plata, and five bifhoprics. We fhall begin with the fo," of This 
former. audience. 

The famous mountain of Potofi is known all over 
the commercial world for the immenfe quantity of fil¬ 
ver it has produced. The difeovery of this amazing 
treafure happened at the commencement of the year 
154c, by a mere accident, which we fhall mention 
afterwards. At a fmall difiance from it are the hot 
medicinal baths, called Dan Diego, whether fome re¬ 
fort for health and others for diverfion. 

At the time when the firft conquefts were made, 62 
when emigrations were moft frequent, the country of How tl ' c 
the Incas had a much greater reputation for riches firft 
than New Spain ; and, in reality, for a long time much fettled by 
more confiderabletreafnres were brought away from it. the Spa- 
The defire of partaking of them muft necefTarily draw niards. 
thither, as was really the cafe, a greater number of 
Caftilians. Though almoft all of them went over thi¬ 
ther with the hope of returning to their country to 
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Peru, enjoy the fortune they might acquire, yet the majority 

- v ' fettled in the colony. They were induced to this by 

the foftnefs of the climate, the falubrity of the air, and 
the goodnefs of the provilions. Mexico prefented not 
the fame advantages, and did not give them reafon to 
expedt fo much independence as a land infinitely more 
remote from the mother-country. 

Cufco attradled the conquerors in multitudes. They 
found this capital built on a ground that was very ir¬ 
regular, and divided into as many quarters as there 
were provinces in the empire. Each of the inhabi¬ 
tants might follow the ufages of his native country; 
but every body was obliged to conform to the wcrrftiip 
eftablifhed by the founder of the monarchy. There 
was no edifice that had any grandeur, elegance, or 
convenience j becaufe the people were ignorant of the 
firft elements of architecture. The magnificence of 
what they called the palace of the fovereign, of the princes 
of the blood, and of the great men of his empire, confided 
in the profufion of the metals that were lavifhed in de¬ 
corating them. The temple of the Sun was diftin- 
guifhed above all other edifices; its walls were incruft- 
ed or fheathed with gold and (liver, ornamented with 
divers figures, and loaded with the idols of all the na¬ 
tions whom the Incas had enlightened and fubdued. 

As it was not a folicitude for their own prefervation 
which occupied the Spaniards at firft, they had no 
fooner pillaged the immenfe riches which had been 
amaffed at Cufco for four centuries, than they went in 
great numbers in 1534, under the order of Sebaftian 
de Benalcazar, to undertake the defhudfion of Quito. 
The other towns and boroughs of the empire were 
over-run with the fame fpirit of rapine; and the citi¬ 
zens and the temples were plundered in all parts. 

Thofe of the conquerors, who did not take up their 
refidence in the fettlements which they found already 
formed, built towns on the fea-coafts, where before 
there were none: for the fierility of the foil had not 
permited the Peruvians to multiply much there ; and 
they had not been induced to remove thither from the 
extremity of their country, becaufe they failed very 
little. Paita, Truxillo, Callao, Pifca, and Arica, were 
the roads which the Spaniards deemed moft conve¬ 
nient for the communication they intended to eftablifh 
among themfelves and with the mother-country. The 
different pofitions of thefe new cities determined the 
degree of their profperity. 

Thofe which were afterwards built in the inland 
parts of the country were not eredted in regions which 
prefented a fertile foil, copious harvefts, excellent pa- 
ftures, a mild and falubrious climate, and all the con¬ 
veniences of life. Thefe places, which had hitherto 
been fo well cultivated by a numerous and flourifhing 
people, were now totally difregarded. Very foon they 
exhibited only a deplorable pidlure of a horrid defert; 
and this wildnefs muft have been more melancholy and 
hideous than the dreary afpedt of the earth before the 
origin of focieties. The traveller, who was led by ac¬ 
cident cr curiofity into thefe defolate plains, could not 
forbear abhorring the barbarous and bloody authors of 
fuch devaftatiens, while he reflected that it was not 
ovir.g even to the cruel illufiens of glory, and to the 
fanaticifm of conqueft, but to the ftupid and abjedt de¬ 
fire of gold, that they had facrificed fo much more real 
■> treafure, and fo numerous a population. 
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This infatiable third; of gold, which neither tended I’cru 
to fubfiftence, fafety, nor policy, was the only mo- * v " 
tive for eftablifhing new fettlements, fome of which 
have been kept up, while feveral have decayed, and 
others have been formed in their Head. The fine 
of them all has correfponded with the difeovery, prra- 
grefs, or declenfion, of the mines to which they were 
(ubordinate. 6; 

Fewer errors have been committed in the means of Manner of 
procuring provifions. The natives had hitherto lived livinj? of 
hardly on any thing elfe but maize, fruits, and pulfe, the Ilative ®' 
for which they had ufed no other feafoning except fait 
and pimento. Their liquors, which were made from 
different roots, were more diverfified: of thefe the chi- 
ca was the moft ufual; but the conquerors were not 
fatisfied either with the liquors or with the food of the 
people they had fubdued. They imported vines from 
the Old World, which foon multiplied fufficiently in 
the fands of the coafts at lea, Pifca, Nafca, Moque- 
qua, and Truxillo, to furnifh the colony with the wine 
and brandy it wanted. Olives fuccecded dill better; 
and yielded a great abundance of oil, which was much 
fuperior to that of the mother-country. Other fruits 
were tranfplanted with the fame fuccefs. Sugar fuc- 
ceeds fo well, that none of any other growth can be 
compared to that which is cultivated in thofe parts, 
where it never rains. In the inland country wheat and 
barley were fown; and at length all the European 
quadrupeds were foon found grazing at the foot of the 
mountains. 

This was a confiderable ftep ; but there (till remain¬ 
ed much more to be done. After they had provided 
for a better and a greater choice of fubfiftence, the next 
care of the Spaniards was to have a drefs more commo¬ 
dious and more agreeable than that of the Peruvians. 

Thefe were, however, better clothed than any other 
American nation. They owed this fuperiority to the 
advantage which they alone pofieffed, of having the 
Lama and Pacos, domeftic animals which fervedthem 
forthisufe. SeeCAMEt-us. 

After the conqueft, all the Indians were obliged to 
wear clothes. As the oppreffion under which they 
groaned did not allow them to exercife their former 
induftry, they contented themfelves with the coarfer 
cloths of Europe, for which they were made to pay an 
exorbitant price. When the gold and filver which had 
efcaped the rapacity of the conquerors were exhauft- 
ed, they thought of re-eftnbliftiing their national ma- 
nufadtures. Thefe were fome time after prohibited, on 
account of the deficiency which they occafioned in the 
exports of the mother-country. The impoffibility 
which the Peruvians found of purchafing foreign (luffs 
and paying their taxes, occafioned permiffion to be 
given at the end of ten years for their re eftablifh- 
ment. They have not been difeontinued fince that 
time; and have beeB brought to as great a degree of 
perfection as it was poffible they could be under a con¬ 
tinual tyranny. 

With the wool of the vicuna, a fpecies of wild pa- MaHufac- 
cos, they make, at Cufco and in its, territory, dock- tures, &c. 
ings, handkerchiefs, and fcarfs. Thefe manufactures 
would have been multiplied, if the fiur 11 f deftrudtion 
had not fallen on animals as well as on men The fame 
wool, mixed with that of the ifv ep imported thither 
from Europe, which have exceedingly degenerated, 
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ferves for carpets, and makes alfo tolerably tine cloth. 
Fleeces of inferior quality are employed inferges, drug* 
gets, and in all kinds of coarfe fluffs. 

The manufadtures fubfervient to luxury are eftabliffi- 
ed at Arequipa, Cufco, and Lima. In thefe three 
towns is made a prodigious number of gold toys and 
plate, for the ufe of private perfor.s, and alfo for the 
churches. All thefe manufadtures are but coarfely 
wrought, and mixed with a great deal of copper. We 
feldom difcover more tafte in their gold and fdver laces 
and embroideries which their manufadtures alfo pro¬ 
duce. This is not altogether the cafe in regard to 
their lace, which, when mixed with that of Europe, 
looks very beautiful. This laft manufadture is com¬ 
monly in the hands of the nuns, who employ in it 
the Peruvian girls, and the young Meftees of the 
towns, who for the moft part before marriage pafs fomq 
years in the convent. 

Other hands are employed in painting and gilding 
leather for rooms, in making with wood and ivory 
pieces of inlaid work and fculpture, and in drawing 
figures on the marble that is found at Cucuca, or on 
linen imported from Europe. Thefe different works, 
which arealmoft all manufactured at Cufco, fqrve for. 
ornaments for houfes., palaces, and temples : the draw¬ 
ing of them is not bad, but the colours are neither 
exadt nor permanent. If the Indians, wlm invent no¬ 
thing, but are excellent imitators, had able mafters and 
excellent models, they would at leaft make good co- 
pyifts. At the clofe of the laft century, fume works, 
of a Peruvian painter, named Michael de St Jacques, 
were brought to Rome; and the connoiffeurs difcover- 
ed marks of genius in them. 

Though the Peruvians were unacquainted with coil}, 
they knew the life of gold and filver; for they em¬ 
ployed them in different kinds of ornaments. Indepen¬ 
dent of what the torrents and accident procured them 
of thefe metals, fome mines had heen opened of little 
depth. The Spaniards have not tranfmitted to us the 
manner in which thefe rich produdtions were drawn 
from the bofom of the earth. Their pride, which has 
deprived us of fo much ufeful knowledge, undoubtedly 
made them think, that, in the inventions of a people 
whom they called barbarous , there was nothing worthy 
to be recorded. 

The difference as to the manner in which the Peru¬ 
vians worked their mines, did not extend to the mines 
themfelves. The conquerors opened them on all fides. 
At firft the gold mines tempted the avarice of the 
greater number. Fatal experience difcouraged thofe 
whom paffion had not blinded. They clearly faw, 
that, for fome enormous fortunes >aifed in this manner, 
great numbers, who had only moderate fortunes, were 
totally ruined. Thefe mines funk into fuch difcredit, 
that, in order to prevent them from being abandoned, 
the government was obliged to take the 20th part of 
their produce, inftead of the fifth which it at firft re¬ 
ceived. 

The mines of filver were more common, more equal, 
and richer. They even produced filver of a fingular 
fpecies, rarely found eifewhere. Towards the fea- 
co, ft, great lumps of this metal are found in the 
fan is. ( 

There are a great number of other mines which are 
infinitely more important, and are found, in the rocks 


and on the mountains. Several of them gave falfe 
hopes. Such, in particular, was that of Ucuntaya, 
difcovered in 1713. This was only an incruftation of 
almoftmaffive filver, which at firft yielded feveral mil¬ 
lions, but was Lon exhausted,* - 

Others which were deeper have been alike deferted. 
Their produce, though equal to what it was originally, 
was not fufficient to fupport the expence of working 
them, which augmented every day. The mines of Qui¬ 
to, Cufco, and Arequipa, have experienced that revo¬ 
lution which awaits many of the reft. 

There are greater numbers of very rich mines which 
the waters have invaded. The difpofition of the ground, 
which from the fummit of the Cordilleras gees conti¬ 
nually fihelving to the South Sea, muft neceflarily ren¬ 
der thefe events more common at Peru than in other 
places. This inconvenience, which with greater care, 
and fkill might often have been prevented, or diminiffi- 
ed, has been in fome inftances remedied. 

Jofeph Salcedo, about the year 1660, had difcover¬ 
ed, not far from the town cf Puna, the mine of Lay- 
cacota. It was fo rich, that they often cut the filver 
with a chifel. Prol'perity had fo elevated the mind of 
the proprietor, that he permitted all the Spaniards 
who came to feck their fortune in this part of the New 
World, to work fome days on their own account, with¬ 
out weighing or taking any account of the prefents he 
made them. This generofity drew around him an in¬ 
finite number of people, whofe avidity made them 
quarrel with each other, and the fi ve 4 money made 
them take up arms and fall upon one another; and thein 
benefactor, who had neglected no expedient to prevent 
and extinguifli their fanguinary contentions, was hang¬ 
ed as .being the author of them. Whiift be was in pri- 
fon, the water got.pofieffion of his mine. Superftition 
foon made it imagined that this was a punilhment for 
the horrid adt they had: perpetrated againft him. This 
idea of divine vengeance was revered ;or a long time ; 
but at laft,. in 1740, Diego de B.icna aifoeiated with 
other opulent people to avert the fprings which had 
deluged fo much treafure. The labours which this- 
difficult undertaking required, were not finifhed till 
1754. The mine yields as much n-. w as it did at firft. 
But mines ftill ric.her than this have heen difcovered. 
Such, for example, is that of Potofi, which was found 
in the fame country where the Incas worked that of- 
Porco. 

An Indian, named Hualpa, in 1545, purfuing fome 
deer, in order to climb certain deep rocks laid hold cf' 
a buffi, the roots of which loofened from the earth, and 
hrougbt to view an ingot of filver. The Indian had 
recourfe to it for his own ufe; and never failed to re¬ 
turn to his treafure every time that his wants or his de¬ 
fires folicited him to it. The change that had hap¬ 
pened in his fortune was remarked by one of his coun- - 
trymen, and he difcovered to him the fecret. The two 
friends could not keep their counfel and enjoy their 
good fortune. They quarrelled ; on wh : ch the indif- 
creet confident difcovered the whole to his mailer, Vil- - 
laroell, a Spaniard who was fettled in the nek hb- ur- 
hood. Upon this the mine became known, and was 
worked ; and a great number of them were found in 
its vicinity ; the prinripal of which are in the northern 
part of the mountain, and their d : recti n is from north 
to foutb. The.moil intell'gent people of Peru have - 

obferved, 


Peru, 

—v- • 
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Peru, obferved, that this is in general the direftion of the metal was fold at Paz for eight pieces of eight per 
richeft mines. ounce; but its fummit being perpetually covered with 

The fame of what was pading at Potofi foon fpread ice and fnow, no mine has been opened in the moun- 
abroad ; and there was quickly built at the foot of the tain. 

mountain a town, confiding of 60,000 Indians and The city of La Paz is of a middling fize, and from 
10.000 Spaniards. The fterility of the f il did not its fituation among the breaches of the Cordilleras, 
prevent its being immediately peopled. Corn, fruit, the ground on which it ftands is unequal, and it is alfo 
flocks, American fluffs, European luxuries, arrived furrounded by mountains. When the river Titicaca is 
there from every quarter. Induftry, which every where increafed, eilher by the rains, or the melting of the fnow 
follows the current of money, could not fearch for it on the mountains, its current forces along large maffes 
with fo much fuccefs as at its fource. It evidently of rocks with fome grains of gold, which are found 
appeared that in 1738 thefe mines produced annually after the flood has fubflded. Hence fome idea may 
near 978,000b fterling, without reckoning the filver be formed of the riches inclofed in the bowels of thefe 
which was not registered, an. i what had been carried off mountains ; a remarkable proof of which appeared in 
by fraud. Fr> m that time >lv. produce has been fo the year 1730, when an Indian, waftiing his feet in 
much diminiflied, that no more than one-eighth part of the river, difeovered fo large a lump of gold, that the 
the coin which ua.- formerly flruck is n.>w made. marquis de Caftle Fuerte gave twelve thoufand pieces 

At the mines of Potofi, and a 1 the mines of South of eight for it, and fent it as a prefent to the king of 
America, the Spaniards, in purifying their gold and Spain. 

filver, ufe mercury, with which they are fupplied from Balfam of Peru. See Myroxilon. 

Guan5a Velica. The common opinion is, that this PERUGIA, a town of Italy, in the pope’s terri- 
mine was dilc vered in 1564 The trade of mercury tories, and capitol of Perugino. It is an ancient, 
was then ftill free : it became an exclufive trade in handfome, populous, and large city, with a ftrong ci- 
1571. At this period all the mines of mercury were ladel, an univerfity and a bifhop’s fee. The churches, 
fhut; a»d that of Guanja Velica alone was worked, and many other buildings as well public as private, 
the property of which the king referved to himfelf. are very handfome. It isfeatedon a hill, in E. Long. 
It is not found to diminifh. This mine is dug in a 12. 30. N. Lat. 43. 6. 

proiigioufly large mountain, 60leagues from Lima. In PERUGINO, a province of Italy, in the terri- 
its profound aiq.ft are feen flreets, fquares, and a cha- tory of the church, bounded on the weft by Tufcany, 
pel, where the myiicries of religion on all feftivals are on the feuth by Orvietano, on the eaft by the duchies 
celebrated. Millions of flambeaus are continually kept of Spoleto and Urdino, and on the north by the coun- 
to enlighten it. ty of Citta Caftellana. It is one of the fmalleft provin- 

Private pe pie at their own expence work the mine cesin the territory of the church. The air is very 
of Guan$a Velica. They are obliged to deliver to pure, and the foil fertile in corn and good wine; be- 
government at a ftipulated price, all the mercurv fides, the lake Perugia fupplies them with plenty of 
they extraft from it. As foon as they have procured fifti. The capital town is Perugia. The lake is eight 
the quantify which the demands of one year require, miles from the city, and is almoft round, being about 
the work is fufpended. Part of the mercury is fold on five miles in diameter; in it there are three iflands. This 
the fpot, and the reft is fent to tho royal magazines province is about 25 miles in length, and near as much 
throughout all Peru; from whence it is delivered out in breadth. 

at the fame price it is fold for in Mexico. This ar- Perugino. See Montanini. 

rangement, which has occafioned many of theminesto PERUKE. See Perruke. 

drop, a -d prevented others from being opened, is in- PERUVIAN bark. See Cinchona, and fE- 
excufable in the Spanifh fyftem. The court of Ma- suits Br.rk. 

arid, in this jefpeft, merits the fame reproaches as a PERUVIANA, a general name given to that vaft 
miniftry in other countries would t icur, that would be peninfula, extending itfelt from the ifthmus of Darien 
blind enough to lay a duty on the implements of agri- t > Ca;>c Horn, in the form of a triangle, of which the 
culture. Per- a Magellanlca and the Cape form the vertex. It 

The mine of Guan$a Velica generally affe&s thofe includes the whole of South America, although, as is 
who work in it with convulfions: this and the other well known, all the countries included within thefe 
mines, which are not lefs unhealthy, are all worked limits do not acknowledge the dominion of the crown 
by the Peruvians. Thefe unfortunate victims of an in- of Spain. See Tekra Firma. 

fatiable avarice are crowded all together and plunged PESARO, a town of Italy, in the territory of the 
naked into thefe abyffes, the greateft part of which pope, and duchy of Urbina, with a bifhop’s fee. It 
are deep, and all exceflively cold. Tyranny has in- is a large place, whofe ftreets are paved with bricks, 
vented this refinement in cruelty, to render it impof- The caltle is very w’ell fortified, the harbour excel- 
fible for anything to efcape its reftlefs vigilance. If lent, and the cathedral church magnificent. The en- 
there are any wretches who long furvive fuch barbari- virons are remarkable for producing good figs, of 
ty, it is the ufe of cocoa that preferves them. which they fend large quantities to Venice. It is feat- 

In the Cordilleras, near the city of Paz, is a moun- ed on an eminence at the mouth of the river Fogha, 
tain of remarkable height, called Illimani, which doubt- on the Gulph of Venice. E. Long. 13. o. N. Lat. 
left contains immenfe riches; for a crag of it being 43.56. » 

fome yearsago fevered byafl.iftiof lightning, andfalling PESCARA, a very ftrong town in the kingdom of 
on a neighbouring mountain, fuch a quantity of gold Naples, afid in the Hither Abruzzo; feated at the 
was found in the fragments; that for fome time that mouth of a river of the fame name, which falls into 

t-e 


Peru. 
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1’ciVeniua the Gulph of Venice. E. Long. 15, 2. N. Lat. 

I 42. 27. 

. reta “ fm -. PESCENIUS Niger. SeeN.GER. 

PESCHIERA, a fmall but ftrong town of Italy, 
in the Veronefe, with a caftle, and a ftrong fort; feat- 
ed on the river Mincio, or Menzo, which proceeds 
from the lake Garda. E. Long. 11. 4. N. Lat. 15. 27. 

PESENAS, an ancient town of France, in Lan¬ 
guedoc, and in the diocefe of Agde; delightfully 
feated on the river Pein, 12 miles north eaft of Be- 
feirs, and eight north of Agde. E. llong. 3. 34. N. 
Lat. 43. 28. 

PESSARY, in medicine, a folid fubftance compo- 
fed of wool, lint, or linen, mixed with powder, oil, 
wax, &c. made round and long like a finger, in or¬ 
der to be introduced into the exterior neck of the ma¬ 
trix, for the cure of feveral uterine diforders. 

PEST, a town of Upper Hungary*, and capital of 
a county of the fame name, feated on the Danube, in 
a fine plain, over-againft Buda, 85 miles fouth-eaft of 
Prefburg. E. Long. 18. 25. N. Lat. 47. 24. 

PESTILENCE, in medicine, the fame with the 
Plague. 

PETAGUEL, a territory of South America, in 
Brafil, bounded on the north by Dele ; on the eaft by 
the fea; on the fouth by the captainfhip of Rio- 
Grande; and on the weft by Tupuys. It contains 
mines of Giver. 

PETAL, in botany, one of the coloured leaves 
which compofe the flower. 

PETALISM, a mode of deciding on the guilt of 
citizens fimilar to the Athenian Ostracism. It was 
introduced in Syracufe about the year before Chrift 
460, in order to prevent the tyranny of the richer 
citizens, who had often about that time aimed at the 
diadem. To prevent, therefore, the evils daily arifing 
from thence, and to bring down the afpiring minds of 
the wealthy citizens, the Syracufans were forced to 
make a law not unlike that of the Athenian oftracifm ; 
for as at Athens every citizen was to write on a {hell 
the name of the perfon whom they conceived to be 
the moft likely, on account of his wealth and adhe¬ 
rents, to afpire to the crown ; fo at Syracufe they 
were to write on a leaf the names of fuch as they ap¬ 
prehended powerful enough to ufurp the fovereignty. 
When the leaves were counted, he who had the moft 
fuffrages againft him was, without any farther in¬ 
quiry, banilhed for five years. This new-contrived 
method of imparing the eftates, and weakening the 
intereft of the overgrown citizens, was called peta- 
lifm , from the Greek word petalon, which fignifies “ a 
leaf.” This law was attended with many evil confe- 
quences; for thofe who were moft capable of go¬ 
verning the commonwealth were driven out, and the 
jidminiftration of public affairs committed to the mean- 
eft of the people; nay, many of the chief citizens, 
who were able to render their country great fervice, 
fearing to fall under penalties of this law, withdrew 
from the city, and lived private in the country, not 
concerning themfelves with public affairs: whence all 
the employments being filled with men of no merit or 
experience, the republic was on the brink of ruin, and 
ready to fall into a Gate of anarchy and confnfion. 
The law therefore of petalifm, ujfon more mature de¬ 
liberation, was repealed foon after it had been firft 


enadled, and the reins of government were again put Petard, 
into the hands of men who knew how to manage , 
them. 

PETARD, in the art of war. See Gunnery, n° 

56, and Plate CCXXIV. . 

PETAU (Denis), or Dionyfim Pet wh s, a French 
Jefuit of great erudition, born at Orleans in 1583. 

His father was a man of literature, and obferving 
ftrong parts and an excellent genius for letters in his * 
fon, he took every means in his power to improve them. 

He ufed to tell his fon, that he ought to qualify him- 
felf fo, as to be able to attack and confound “ the 
giant of the Allophylae;” meaning that moft eminent 
fcholar Jofeph Scaliger, whofe abilities and learning 
were allowed to have done great honour and much fer- 
vice to the reformed. Young Petavius feems to have 
entered readily into his father’s views ; for he ftudied 
moft intenfely, and afterwards levelled much of his 
erudition againft Scaliger. He joined the ftudy of 
the mathematics to that of the belles letters; and af¬ 
terwards applied himfelf to a courfe of philofophy, 
which he began in the college of Orleans, and finith- 
ed at Paris. He afterwards maintained thefts in Greek, 
which was as amiliar to him as Latin ; and the Latin, 
it isfaid,he underftood better than he did his own native 
language. When he was pretty well advanced, he had 
free accefs to the king’s liberary, which he often vi- 
fited on account of the Latin and Greek manufcripts. 
Among other advantages which accompanied his lite¬ 
rary purfuits, was the friendftiip of Ifiiac Cafaubon, 
whom Henry IV. called to Paris in 1600. It was at 
Cafaubon’s inftigation, that Petavius, though then but 
very young, undertook an edition of The Works of 
Synefius. In this edition he correfted the Greek from 
the manufcripts, tranflated that part which yet re¬ 
mained to be tranflated into Latin, and wrote notes 
upon the whole. He was but 19 years of age when 
he was made profeflbr of philofophy in the univerfity 
of Bourges; and he fpent the two following years in 
ftudying the ancient philofophers and mathematicians. 

In 1604, when Morel, profeffor of Greek at Paris, 
publifhed The Works of Chryfoftom, fome part of 
Petavius’s labours on Synefius were added to them : 
from the title of which we learn, that he then took 
the name of Patus, which he afterwards changed into 
Petavius. His own edition of The Works of Sy¬ 
nefius did not appear till 1612. 

He entered into the fociety of the Jefuits in 1605, 
and did-great credit to it by his vaft and profound eru¬ 
dition. He became a zealous advocate for the church 
of Rome ; and there was no way of ferving it more 
agreeable to him than that of criticifing and abufing 
its adverfaries. He was moft bitter againft Scaliger ; 
nor did he even fpare his friend Cafaubon whenever he 
came in his way.—Petavius excelled particularly in 
the dark fcience of chronology ; the learned world in 
general being obliged to him for fome exa<ft and nice 
difquifitions on this fubjedh His chief work, which 
is in great repute to this day, he intitled, Ralionarium 
Temporum. It is an abridgement of univerfal hiftory, 
from the earlieft times to 1632, in chronological order, 
with references to proper authorities. It was impro¬ 
ved and feveral additions made to it, by Perizonius, 
and others after his death. This eminent father, after 
a very laborious life, died at Paris in the end of the 

year 
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Pttau year 1652, aged 69. Gaflendus, in his life of Peref- 
il chius, fays he *vas the mod confummate fcholar the 

Petc^ e i. j e p u j ts ever . an opinion very likely to be true, 
when we confider that he often contended fuccefsfully 
with Scaliger, Salmafius, and others, whofe abilities 
have been univerfally acknowledged. His judgment, 
however, was not equal to his erudition, and his con- 
trover fial writings are full of fournefs and fpleen. We 
have the following character of a great work of Pe- 
tavius by an author of much celebrity, but who per¬ 
haps is as much biaffed on the fide of infidelity as he 
thinks this learned Jefuit was in favour of the church 
of Rome. The Dogmata TbeO'Ogica of Petavius are a 
work of incredible labour and compafs : the volumes 
W'hich relate folely to the incarnation (two folios, 5th 
and 6th, of 837 pages) are divided into 16 books—the 
firlt of his hillory, the remainder of controverfy and 
doftrine. The Jeluit’s learning is copious and cor- 
redt; his Latinity is pure, his method clear, his argu- 

* ment'profound and well connedted : but he is the flave 

of the fathers, the fcourge of heretics, and the enemy 
of truth and candour, as often as they are inimical to 
the Catholic caufe. 

PETAW, an ancient town of Germany, in the 
circle of Auftria, and in Stiria. It is a handfome 
place, and is feated on the river Drave, 35 miles north- 
eaft of Cilley, and 109 fouth of Vienna. E. Long. 
15. 36. N. Lat. 46. 40. 

PETCHELI, a province of Afia, in China, and 
the chief in the whole empire; bounded on the eaft 
by the fea, on the north by the great wall, on the 
weft by Chai.fi, and on the fouth by Chantong and 
Honan. “ This province contains nine cities of the 
firft clafs, which have feveral others under their jurif- 
didtion ; thefe are about 40 in number, lefs confi- 
rable indeed, but all furrounded with walls and ditch¬ 
es. Petcheli has few mountains. Its foil is fandy, 
and produces very little rice ; but all other kinds of 
grain abound there, as well as die greater part of the 
fruit-trees we have in Europe. It pays an annual tri¬ 
bute to the emperor, which, according to Father Mar¬ 
tini, confifts of 601,153 bags of rice, wheat, and 
millet; 224 pounds of linfeed ; 45,135 of fpun filk ; 
13,748 of cotton; 8,737,248 truffes of ftraw for the 
horfes belonging to the court, and 180,870 meafures 
of fait, each containing 124 pounds; which is pro- 
portionably much inferior to that paid by other pro¬ 
vinces. 

“ It is remarked that the people of this province 
have not the fame aptitude for acquiring the fciences 
as thofe who inhabit the fouthern provinces of the em¬ 
pire ; but they are more robuft and warlike, and bet¬ 
ter calculated to endure the hardfhips and fatigue of 
war. This is the cafe with the Chinefe of all the 
other northern countries. 

“ The face of the country here being flat and level, 
permits the ufe of a kind of carriage, the conftruc- 
t ion of which appears to be rather Angular. Father 
Martini, one of the firft miflionaries in China, thus 
deferibes it; “ They ufe, in the province of Petcheli, 
a kind of chariot with one wheel, and conftiufled in 
fuch a manner, that there is room in the middle for 
only one perfon, who fits as if on horfeback; the 
driver puflies behind, and, by means of wooden levers, 
makes the chariot advance with fafety and expedition. 
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This has perhaps given rife to the report of chariots Petcheli. 
driven in that country by the wind, which the Chi- ■j— > 
nefe dircdl over land with fails, as they do fh'ps at 
fea.” A French miffionary, who traverfed this pro¬ 
vince in 1768, feems to have made ufe of the fame 
kind of carriage. “ We quitted the canal (fays he) 
to travel in carts, which is cuftomary in this part of 
China; but it is difagreeable beyond defeription. The 
cart is amazingly clumfy, and has a great refemblance 
to the carriage of a gun : there is room in it for only 
one perfon, who is frequently obliged to fit crofs leg¬ 
ged, as our taylors do in Europe; it jolts prodigi- 
otifly ; and, while the traveller is expofed to the 
fcorching rays of the fun, fuch clouds of dull: fome- 
times arife as almoft fuffocate him. 

“The temperature of the air of this province does 
not feem to agree with its latitude. Although Pet¬ 
cheli extends no farther than to 42d degree of 
north latitude, yet all the rivers there are fo much 
frozen during f ur months in the year, that horfes and 
waggons wi ll the heavieft loads may fafely pafs them. 

It deferves to be remarked, that the whole body of 
ice is formed in one day, and diat feveral are necef- 
fary to thaw only the furface What may appear no 
lefs extraordinary is, that during thefe fevere frofts 
one does m>t feel that fharp and pinching cold which, 
accompanies the produdtion of ice in Europe. Thefe. 
phenomena cannot be accounted for, but by attribu¬ 
ting them to the great quantity of nitre which is found 
difperied throughout this province, and to the ferenity 
of the Iky, which, even during winter, is feldom ob- 
feured by a cloud. The phyfical explanation, which 
we have given of this Angular temperature, is fully 
confirmed by experiments lately made by Father A- 
miot at Peking, which convinced him, that in this 
capital and neighbourhood, as far as feven or eight 
leagues around, the water, air, and earth, equally 
abound with nitre. 

“With regard to the water,the facility with which 
it freezes, the folidity of the ice and its duration, 
evidently announce the prefence of nitre. A tub fill¬ 
ed with water, placed near one of Rheamur’s thermo¬ 
meters, had its furface immediately fiozen, when the 
mercury flood only one degree above the freezing 
point; and when it flood three degrees below freezing, 
the water became a folid mafs of ice, if the diameter 
of the veflfel did not exceed a foot and a half, and th,e 
depth of the water four or five inches. This w ater, 
when the weather was fine, continued in the fame ftate 
of congelation as long as the mercury in the ther¬ 
mometer did not rife higher than three degrees above 
o ; when the mercury rofe higher, it then began to 
diffolve, but fo fiowly, that two or three days were 
fcarcely fufficient to reftore it to its former fluidity.” 

Grofier goes on to relate other experiments of Father 
Amiot which were made with a view to difeover 
the caufe of the water’s freezing fo in this temperate 
climate; and he then proceeds to tell us, that “ if the 
waters of the province tf Petcheli contain much 
nitre, it is no lefs certain, that the air which one 
breathes there is abundantly impregnated with it. The 
following are undu bit able proofs of it: ift, Notwitb- 
ftanding unwholefonye food, fuch as the flefh of the 
greater part of domeft'c animals that have died of old 
age or difeafe, which the people of this province; 

greedily 
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Petchcli greedily devour, notwithftarding filth and all the in- 
p conveniences refuking from low, damp, and confined 
._ lodgings, where ali the individuals of the Line fa¬ 

mily arc, as it were, heaped one up -n another, the 
plague never makes its appearat.ee m Petcheli; and 
the people are feldom attacked by any of thofe epide¬ 
mical diftempers which are fo common in Europe. 
2dly, Provifions of every kind may be kept at Peking 
a long while, without being fubjeft to corruption. Rai- 
ftns are eaten there frefh even in May, apples and 
pears till midfummer; wild boars, flags, deer, roe¬ 
bucks, rabbits, hares, pheafants, clucks, geefe, and 
all kinds of game brought, from Tartary to Peking 
after the commencement of winter ; fifh of every 
fpecies, tranfported from the rivers ofLeaatong—will 
keep without the affifbnce of fait, in their ftate of 
congelation, for two or three months, although they 
are expofed every day in the markets, carried from 
the markets to private houfes, and from private houfes 
brought back to the markets until they are all fid, 
which does not happen before the end of March. It 
is certain, that thefe faffs announce an antifeptic qua¬ 
lity in the air, which muff undoubtedly proceed from 
the groat quantity of nitre contained in it. 

“ 3dly, The earth which forms the foil of Pet- 
cheli abounds no lefs with nitre ; whole fields may be 
feen in the neighbourhood of Peking which are co¬ 
vered with it. Every morning at lunrife the coun¬ 
try in certain cantons appears as white as if fprinkled 
by a gentle fall of fhow. If a quantity of this fub- 
fiance be fwept together, a great deal of kien, nitre, 
and fait, may be extrafled from it. The chinefe pre¬ 
tend, that this fait may be fubftituted for common 
fait; however this may be, it is certain, that, in the 
extremity of the province towards Siuen-hoa-fou, poor 
people and the greater part of the peafants make life of 
no other. With regard to the kien procured from 
the earth, they ufe it for wafliing linen, as we do 
foap. Although the land of Petcheli is replete with 
nitrous particles, it does not, however, form dry de¬ 
parts ; it is cultivated with care, and becomes fruitful 
by inceflant labour. The earth is frozen in winter to 
the depth of two or three feet, and does not become 
foft before the end of March. This may fufficiently 
explain why the froft kills plants in the neighbourhood 
of Peking, which Mr Linnseus raifed in Sweden, al¬ 
though it is 20 degrees farther north than the capital 
of the Chinefe empire.” 

PETECHLE, in medicine, a name given to thofe 
fpots, whether red or of any other colour, which ap¬ 
pear in the malignant fevers. 

PETELIA. See Strongoli. 

PETER (St), the apoftle, born at Betbfaida, 
was fon of John, Jono, or Joanna, and brother of St 
Andrew (Johni. 42, 43.) His fi ft name was Simon 
or Simeon: but when our Savour called him to the 
apoftlefhip, he changed his name into Cephas, that is, 
in Syriac, a Jlone or a rock; in Latin, p tra, whence 
Peter- He was a married man ; and had his houfe, 
his mother in-law, and his wife, at Capernaum, upon 
the lake of Gennefareth (Mark i. 29. Mat. viii. 14. 
Luke iv. 38 ) St Andrew, having been firft called by 
Jefus Chrift, met his brother Simon, and told'him 
(John i. 41,) we have found the Meffiah, and then 
brought him to Jefus. Jefus beholding him, faid to 
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him, thou art Simon fon of Jona; henceforth thou /halt Peter. 

be called Cephas, that is, J}one or rock. After having --- 

pal Ted one day with our Saviour, they returned to their 
ordinary occupation, which was fiihing. Yet it is 
thought they were prefent with him at the marriage of 
Cana in Gahlee. This happened in the 30th year of 
th vulgar Chriftian era. 

Towat ds the end of the fame ye tr, Jefus Chrift be¬ 
ing on the fliore of the lake of Gcnnef teeth, i.tw Peter 
and Andrew bufy about their fifher;, and wafhing their 
nets (Luke v. t, 2. 3.) He enteied into their boat, 
and bid Peter throw out his nets into the fea, in order 
to fi(l). Peter obeyed him, ..hough he had already 
fifheJ the whole night without catching any thing. 

They took fo many fifties at this draught, that their 
own vefl’el, and that of James and John foils of Zebe- 
dee, were filled with them. Then Peter threw himfeif 
at the feet of Jo-its, and laid to him. Depart from me, 

Lord, for I am a finner. Then Jefus faid to them, 

Follow me, and I will make you fiihers of men. He * 

faid the fame thing to James and John; and imme¬ 
diately they quitted their boats and nets, and followed 
our Saviour. 

Sometime after, Jefus coming to Capernaum entered 
into the houfe of St Peter, where his mother-in-law 
lay fick of a fever. He immediately healed her, and 
flie began to minifter to him (Luke. iv. 38. and Mat. 
viii. 14.) A little while before the feaft of the paiTover 
of the following year, being the 32d of the vulgar era, 
after Jefus returned into Galilee, he made choice of 
twelve apoftles, among which St Peter has always the 
firft place (Mat. x. 2. Luke vi. 13.) One night that 
Jefus Chrift walked upon the waters-of the lake of 
Gennefareth, St Peter afked him leave to come and 
meet him (Mat. xiv. 28, 29.) Jefus gave him- leave ; 
but he feeing a great wave coming, was afraid, and 
therefore began to fink. Then Jefus held him up, and 
faid, O man of little faith why waft thou afraid ? Af¬ 
terwards landing on the other fide of the lake, and the 
multitude that he had fed the day before beyond the 
lake being come to him at Capernaum, he fpoke to 
them of his body and of his blood which he was to 
give to his difciples to eat and drink. This fo offend¬ 
ed the multitude, that fever,:1 of them quitted him 
thereupon. He therefore afked his apoftles if they 
alfo would leave him; to which Peter replied, To 
whom fhall we go, Lord ; for thou haft the words of 
eternal life (John vi. 53, 54, See.) One day, as our 
Saviour was near Csefarea Philippi, he afked his apoftles 
whom the world took him for ? they anfwered, that 
feme faid he was John the Baptift ; others, Elias; and 
others Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. But whom 
do ye fay I am ? fays Jefus Chrift. Simon Peter 
anfwered, Thou art Chrift, the fon of the living God. 

Jefus then faid unto Peter, Bleffed art thou, Simon- 
Barjona; for fiefh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my.Father which is in heaven (Mat. xvi. 13,' 

14, &c.) And I fay unto thee, that, as thou art 
Peter, fo upon this rock will I build my church, and 
the gates of hell fhall not prevail againft it; and I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatfoever thou {halt bind on earth fhall be bound 
in heaven, and whatfoever thou fhalt loole upon earth 
fhall be loofed in heaven. About fix or eight days 
after this, our Saviour taking Peter, James, and John, 

up 
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Peter, up a high mountain, apart from the other difciples, 

1 “ ' fnowed them a glimpfe of his glory, and was transfi¬ 

gured before them (Mat. xvii. i, 2, See. and Luke ix. 
28.) Whereupon Peter, lleing Mofes and Elias, to¬ 
gether with Jelus, cried out to them in an ecftacy, 
Lord, it is good for us to be here ! if you pleafe, we 
will make three tents; one for you, one for Mofes, 
and one for Elias. 

Jefus returning from thence to Capernaum, thofe 
that gathered the tribute money came to Peter, and 
faid. Does not your matter pay tribute ? Where¬ 
upon Jefus ordered Peter to throw his line into the 
fea, and that he fhould find wherewith to pay the toll 
for them two in the mouth of the firft fith he fiiould 
take. Peter obeyed; and finding a piece of money 
in the month of the fifh, he gave it to tire tribute- 
gatherers, as he was directed. One day, as Jefus was 
difeourfing concerning the forgivenefs of injuries (Mat. 
xviii. 2i, 22.), St Peter alked him how often they 
muft forgive, and whether it was fiifficient to pardon an 
offender feven times ? Jefus told him, i fay, you muft 
pardon not only as far as feven times, but even feven- 
ty times feven. Upon another occafion (Mat. xix. 
27, 29.), as our Saviour was fpeaking of the danger 
cf riches, Peter faid to him, Lord, we have left all 
things to follow thee; what reward (hall we have for it ? 
Jefus anfwered him, I tell you in truth, that you who 
have left all things to follow me fliall receive an hundred 
fold even in this world, and in the other eternal life ; 
and at the laft day when the fon of man fliall come to 
judge the world, you (hall fit upon twelve thrones to 
judge the twelve tribes of Ifrael. 

On the Tuefday before our Saviour’s paffion, Peter 
lhowed him the fig-tree he had curfed the evening be¬ 
fore, which was now dried up and withered (Mark xi. 
12—21.) ; and the day following, as they fat upon 
the mountain of Olives, he, with the other apoftles, 
afked Jefus when the temple was to be deftroyed 
(Mat. xxiv t, 2, &c. Mark xiii. 1, 2, &c. Luke xxii.) 
On Thurfday he was fent with St John to prepare all 
things for the paffover; and at evening, when Jefus 
was come into the city with his apoftles, and, being fet 
down at table, began to fpeak of him that fhould 
betray him, Peter made figns to John to alk him 
who this fhould be (John xiii. 24). After fupper, 
the difciples entered into a difpute which fhould be 
die greateft among them: whereupon Jefus Chrift, 
laying afide his garments betook himfelf to wafh their 
feet, to give them an example of humility in his own 
perfon. St Peter at firft made fome difficulty, and 
would not fuffer his mafter to wafh his feet: but Jefus 
telling him, that if he did not wafh his feet, he could 
have no part in him; St Peter replied, Lord, wafh 
not only my feet, but my hands and head alfo (John 
xiii. 6—10.) 

Some time after, Jefus faid to him (Luke xxii. 31, 
32, &e.), Peter, Satan has defired to fift you as men fift 
wheat; but I have prayed for you, that your faith may 
not fail: and when you are converted, confirm your 
brethren. By this he warned St Peter-of his fall, that 
was juft at hand, and of his renouncing him; from 
which, by the affiftance of God, he was afterwards to 
recover. St Peter then afked him, where he was go¬ 
ing ? and faid, he w-as ready to follow him everywhere, 
Vol. XIV. 


not only to prifon, hut to death itfelf. But Chrift Petri-, 

declared to him, that lie would be fo far from follow- - v — 

ing him to death that he would abjure him three times 
that very night before the cock fhould crow, or be¬ 
fore break of day. When fupper was ended, he went 
to the garden of olives, where, taking Peter, James, 
and John, he went with them apart, that they might 
be witnefies of his agony. Peter, though before he 
had fhowed fo much refolution, yet fell afleep with the 
reft ; which occafioned Jefus to fay to him, Do you 
fleep, Simon ? Could not you watch with me one hour ? 

(Mark xiv. 37. Mat. xxvi. 40, &c. j 

Judas being come with the foldiers to feize Jefus, 

Peter drew his fword, and cut off the right ear of cne 
called Malchus, who was fervant to the high prieft : 
but Jefus bid him put up his fword into the fcabbard ; 
and told him, that all thofe that fought with the fword 
fhould perifh by the fword : and at the fame time 
healed Malchus’s ear (John xviii. 10, &c.). Peter 
followed Jefus afar off, as far as the houfe of Caiaphas, 
and was let in by means of another difciple who was 
known in the family. The foldiers and fervants that 
had brought Jefus, having lighted a fire in the middle 
of the hall, Peter mingled among them to warm him- 
felf alfo ; when a maid-fervant, having looked earneftly 
upon him, faid, Surely this man was with Jefus of 
Nazareth. But Peter made anfwer, I know not what 
you fay, for I do not fo much as know the man. Pre- 
fently after he went out into the porch, when imme¬ 
diately the cock crew. A little while after another 
maid faid to thofe that were prefent, This man was 
with Jefus of Nazareth. But Peter denied it with an 
oath. About an hour after one of the company af¬ 
firmed that Peter was a difciple of Jefus. Others in¬ 
filled upon the fame thing ; and laid, that furely he was 
one of them, for his very fpeech betrayed him to be a 
Galilean. Laftly, one of them, being a kinfman of 
Malchus whofe ear Peter had cut off, affirmed the fame 
thing ; and alked him, Did not I fee you with him in 
the garden ? Peter again denied it with an oath, pro- 
tefting that he did not know the man. And at the 
fame time the cock crowed the fecond time. Then 
Jefus, being in the fame hall, and not far from Peter, 
looked upon him ; and Peter then remembering what 
Jefus had faid to him, that before cock-crow he fhould 
deny him thrice, he went out of Caiaphas’s houfe, and 
wept bitterly (Mat xxvi. 73, 75. Mark xiv. 34, 72.) 

Very probably he remained in fecret, and in tears, 
all the time of our Saviour’s paffion, that is, all Friday 
and Saturday following; but on Sunday morning; 

Jefus being rifen, and Mary having been at the tomb; 
and not finding the body of Jefus, (he came in hafte 
into the city, to tell Peter and John that they had 
taken away their mafter, and that {he could not find 
where they had put him. Peter and John made hafte 
thither, and John coming firft, did not go into the fe- 
pulchre. Peter then coming up to him, prefently 
Hooped down, and faw the linen clothes wherein the 
body had been wrapt; He went then into the fepulchre, 
and John with him ; after which they returned to Je- 
rufalem, not knowing what had come to pafs. But 
foon after Jefus appeared to the holy women who had 
come firft to the fepulchre, and bid them give his 
apoftles notice of his refure&ion. And the fame day 
F f ou-' 
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our Saviour alfo appeared to Peter, to comfort him, 
arid aifure him that his repentance had been acceptable 
to him. 

Some days after St Peter being returned into Galilee 
as Jefus had commanded him, and going to fifh in the 
fea of Galilee, or in the lake of Gennefareth, with fome 
other of theapoftles,Jefusappearedtothemon thefhore, 
and bid them throw out their nets on the right fide of 
the veli’el. They threw them out, and took fuch a mul¬ 
titude of fifties that they could not draw up their nets 
again. Then St Johnfaid to Peter, It is the Lord, Peter 
immediately girded up himfelf, for he v/as naked, and 
fwimming to fhore he came to Jefus: then drawing 
their nets to fhore, Jefus dined with them. After 
dinner, Jefus faid to Peter, Simon, fon of Jona, do you 
love me more than thefe ? He anfwered, Yea, Lord, 
you know that I love you. Jefus fays to him, Then, 
feed my lambs. He put the fame queftion to him 
again; and Peter making the fame anfwer, our Lord 
faid to him again. Feed my fheep. This he repeated 
a third time; at which St Peter was troubled, and 
faid, You know, Lord, that i love you. Jefus re¬ 
plied to him, “ Feed my fheep. I tell you for a truth, 
that when you were young, you girded yourfelf and 
went where you pleafed ; but now you are old, ano¬ 
ther fhall gird you, and lead you where you would 
not go.” Tins he faid to let him know what death 
he was to die. At the fame time, Peter feeing St John 
the Evangelift, faid to our Saviour, Lord, what mud 
become of him ? Jefus anfwered, “ If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what does- that concern you; Do 
you follow me.’ Thus he refufed to declare in what 
manner St John fhould end his life. 

After that Jefus Chrift had afeended into heaven, 
and that the apoftles had been witnefs of his afeen- 
fion they returned to Jerufalem, to wait there for the 
Holy Ghoft, whom our Saviour had promifed to fend 
them; and being aifembled together in a houfe, they 
continued there in prayer, and in the union of chari 
ty, till the time that the Holy Ghoft defeentied upon 
them, in the.form of tongues of fire. During this in¬ 
terval, St Peter propofed to the apoftles, and to the 
reft, of the allembly to fill up the place that the trai¬ 
tor Judas had left vacant in the apoftlefhip. The pro- 
pofal was agreed to by all; and two perfons were pro¬ 
pofed, Jofeph Baifabas and Matthias : upon this laft 
the lot fell: and from that time he was admitted one 
of the apoftles. The tenth day after the afeenfion of 
enr Saviour, being the day of Pentecoft, the Holy 
Ghoft having defeended upon the apoftles, and upon 
all the faithful that were aifembled with them, and ha¬ 
ving replenifhed them .with fupernatural gifts, and 
efpecially with the gift of tongues, all thofe who were 
-witnefles of this miracle exprelfed their admiration at 
it ; and there being upon that day in Jerufalem a great 
many Jews from l'everal provinces of the eaft, they 
could not comprehend by what means thefe men, who 
were Galileans, ihculd fpeak the languages of all thefe 
pagan nations (Adts ii. i, 2, See.). Some of them faid, 
that the apoftles were full of new wine. But St Peter 
Handing up, told them, that what they heard and faw 
was not the effedt of drunkennefs, but was the comple¬ 
tion of the promife that the holy Ghoft had made by 
the prophet Joel (ii. 28.), to fend his fpirit upon all 
fieihi, arid to give the fgirit of prophecy to young and 
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old, to men and women. He afterwards fpoke to them Peter, 
of Jefus Chrift, and told them that he was the true ' - 1 

Metfiah, that he was rifen from die dead as the ferip- 
ture had foretold he fhould ; declaring that himfelf and 
the other apoftles were witnefles of his refurredfion ; 
of his afeenfion into heaven, and of the million of the 
Holy Ghoft, the vifible effedts of which they faw with 
their own eyes in the gifts of languages wherewith they 
had been replenifhed. 

Then thofe that heard him wefie touched with com-' 
pundtion, and alked the apoftles, Brethren, what (hall 
we. do ? Peter anfwered diem. Repent and be bap¬ 
tized, and you {hall receive the Holy Ghoft. Then 
he inftrudted them, baptized them, and that very day- 
three thoufand perfons were added to the church 
(A& iii. 2, &e.). Some days after, St Peter and 
John, going to the temple at the hour of prayers, met 
at a gate of the temple a man who had been lame from 
his birth, fo that he was carried about. This mast 
feeing Peter and John, afked alms of them: upon which 
Peter faid to him, Silver or gold 1 have not; but fuch 
as I havfe I give thee ; In the name of Jefus of Na¬ 
zareth, rife up and walk. Prefently the man got up, 
and went into the temple along with them ; lifting up 
his voice and glorifying God. He held St Peter, 
telling the people then aifembled all that happened un¬ 
to him. Then Peter, taking this occafion, told the. 
people, that it was not by his own power that he bad 
performed the miracle they fo much wondered at, but 
that it was by the power of Jefus Chrift that this man 
was healed. He then laid before them the great crime 
they had committed, in putting Jeiixs Chrift to death, 
who was the Saviour of the world, and the Meffiah ; 
and after he had fhown them by al’l the prophecies 
that Chrift was to die thus, he exhorted them to repent¬ 
ance, and to make a proper ufe oi the death of Chrift. 

He was thus fpeaking'to the people, when the priefts 
and Sadduces coming upon them, laid hold on Peter 
and John, and put them in prifon, until the day fol¬ 
lowing, it being now late (Adts iv. r, 2, See.) But 
the number of thofe that were convei ted this day at 
thefecond preaching of St Peter was about five thou¬ 
fand. The day foil.- wing, the rulers, magiftrates, and 
chief priefts being aifembled on this occafion, ordered 
the apoftles to be brought before them : and then afk¬ 
ed them, by whole authority they performed the mi¬ 
racle of healing the lame man ? St Peter anfwered, 
that it was in the name of Jefus of Nazareth, whom, 
they had crucified, and whom God raifed again from 1 
the dead. The alfembly were furprifed at the bold- 
nel's of the apoftles upon this occafion : but came to a 
refolution to difmifs them, charging them at the fame 
time to teach no more in the name of Jefus ; and. 
threatening them if they fhould perfift in difobedience 
to thefe orders. The two apoftles returned to their 
brethren, and related to them all that had pafled ; 
which having heard, the brethren raifed their voices 
to heaven, begging God to give them ftrength and 
courage to declare his word with perfedt liberty : and 
having finifhed their prayers, the place fhook wherein 
they were aifembled, and they were again filled with 
the Holy Ghoft. 

At this time many of the faithful fold their eftates, 
and brought the money to the apoftles (id. v. 1, 2,. 

&c.) Of this number was a man called Ananias, with. 

hisr. 
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peter, his wife Sapphira, who by a private agreement be- 

-- tween themfelves, concealed a part of the money for 

which they had fold their land, and brought the reft, 
to St Peter, a* i; it were the whole film. Ananias came 
firft ; and St Peter faid to him, Ananias, how came 
Satan to feduce you, and to prevail vvi h you to lie to 
the Holy Ghoft, by concealing part of the price of 
yourjand ? It is not men that you thought to impofe 
on, but God. Immediately Ananias fell down dead, 
and they carried him out and buried him. About 
three hours after his wife Sapphira came in, and St 
Peter faid to her almoft the fame things he had before 
faid to her hulband, and immediately fhe fell down 
alfo, and gave up the gholt. This affh r infufed a 
great awe into the whole church, and among!! all thofe 
that heard of it. (See Afts v.) 

The number of believers confidcrably increafed eve¬ 
ry day ; fo that they even brought out the fick into 
the ftreets, and laid them where Peter was to pafs, that 
at leal! his fhadow might cover fome of them, by which 
means they were healed of their diftempers. Then the 
high-prieft and his aifociates, that is, the Pbarifees, 
caufed the apoftles to be apprehended and put into 
prifon. But an angel brought them forth, and bid 
them go into the temple, and there boldly declare all 
the words of life which God had taught them. This 
they performed : upon which the princes and priefts 
caufed them to be brought before them ; and having 
demanded why they had difobeyed their orders, in 
continuing to fpeak ftill in the name of Jefus Chrift ? 
Peter and the apoftles anfwered, that it was more ne- 
ceffary to obey God than man. This anfwer provoked 
them very much, and they were going to condemn 
them to death, when Gamaliel prevailed with them to 
change their refolution, by reprefenting to them, that 
if this matter proceeded from God, it was in vain for 
them to oppofeit; but if otherwife, then it fhould foon 
vanifh of itfelf. So they difmifled the apoftles, after 
giving them thirty-nine ftripes a-piece, and charged 
them to fpeak no more in the name of Jefus Chrift. 

After the martyrdom of St Stephen, a perfecution 
was carried on againft the faithful at Jerufalem, and 
they were obliged to take Ihelter in feveral places. The 
apoftles alone continued at Jerufalem (A< 5 ! viii. i, 2, 
3, &c.) St Philip the deacon going to Samaria, the 
Samaritans received the ward of the Lord, and feveral 
of them were baptized. Then St Peter and St John 
repaired thither alfo, to give them the Ploly Ghoft ; 
which St Philip, being only a deacon, had not power 
to do. Simon the magician was alfo baptized among 
others ; and admiring the power that the apoftles had, 
of conferring the Holy Ghoft, would have bought the 
lame power of the apoftles, and accordingly offered 
money to St Peter. But Peter with indignation re¬ 
plied to him, Thy money and thou perifh together, 
who thinkeft the gifts of God can be bought with 
money ! Thou haft no part with us, nor haft any pre- 
tenfions to this miniftry, for thy heart is not right be¬ 
fore God. Repent therefore of this wickedneis, and 
pray to God if perhaps he will pardon the wicked 
thoughts of thy heart. After this Peter and John re¬ 
turned again to Jerufalem. See Adis viii. 

The fire of perfecution being now pretty well ex- 
tinguifhed, St Peter departed from Jerufalem • (Adis. 
ix. 32, &c.), andvifiting the difciples from city.to ci- 
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ty, lie cam: alfo to Be the faints that dwelt at Lvdd.t. 1 \ut. 

Here lie found a man called iEncas, who had been v 1 
paralytic for debt >ears. St Peter Hid to him, ap¬ 
neas, rife up; Jefus Chrift the Lord cults you. He 
prcfently got up; and allth.it dwelt atLtdJa tint 
law the miiacle were conceited to the Lord. There 
was alfo at Joppa a certain holy woman, named T.t ;i- 
tha, who happening to die while St Peter was at 
Lydda, the difciples fent to delire him to come to 
them. Whereupon St Peter came, and entering into 
the chamber where Tabitha lay dead, he entiled every¬ 
body to go out, and betook himfelf to prayers. Then 
turning himfelf towards the corpfe, he laid, Tahitli.i, 
arife. At which inftant fhe opened her eyes, and fee¬ 
ing St Peter, flie fat up. This miracle was much 
famed at joppa, and was the occafion that many were 
converted. St Peter flayed there a good while, taking 
up his lodging with one Simon a tanner. 

Now there was at Csefarea of Paleftine a centurion 
called Cornelius, a man that feared God (Afts x. 1, 

2, 3 j)> an< ^ t0 w hom it was revealed by an angel, that 
he fhould fend to Joppa to Peter, who fhould tell him 
what he had to do. Cornelius immediately fent two 
of his fervants; and while they were upon the road, the 
Lord fent a vilion to Peter, to prepare him to go to 
this man without any fcruple, although he was not a 
Jew; for as yet the door of the gofpel had not been 
opened to the Gentiles. St Peter then being at the 
•top of the houfe, fell into a trance, and faw, as it were, 
a great fheet of linen letdown from heaven, which was 
full of all kinds of animals and reptiles, both clean and 
unclean. He had this vifion three times, and heard a 
voice, faying, Arife Peter, kill and eat. But Peter 
anfwered, Lord, I have never eaten any thing unclean. 

The voice replied, Call not that unclean which God 
has purified. After which the fheet was again taken 
up into heaven. At the fame time, the men came ift 
that had been fent by Cornelius. They acquainted 
him with what had happened to their matter, and de- 
fired him to go along with them to Caefarea. The 
day following St Peter fet out thither, and was ac¬ 
companied by fome of the brethren of Joppa. (See 
Ai 5 L. x.) 

When Peter was returned to Jerufalem, the faithful 
of the circumcifion faid to him, why have you gone 
unto the uncircumciled, and why did you eat with 
them? But Peter having related to them all that palled, 
they were fatisfied, and glorified God who had given 
the gift of repentance leading to life as well to the 
Gentiles as to the Jews. It is thought, that a little 
after this Peter went to Antioch, where he founded 
the Chriftian church of which he was bilhop (Gal. 
ii. 11.) It is believed that he continued here fcven 
years, though not conftantly ; for during this time, he 
went to Jerufalem, and to the provinces of Afia Mi¬ 
nor, to Bythynia, Cappadocia, and'Pontus, as is con¬ 
cluded from the epiftle that he afterwards addrelled to 
the faithful of thefe provinces. From thence he went 
to Rome, in the 42d year ef the Chriftian era; and 
it is thought that at his leaving Antioch he there fix¬ 
ed St Ignatius in his place. Fufebius thinks, that the 
chief occafion of his going to Rome was to oppofe Si¬ 
mon Magus, who by his deceits had perverted a great 
number of perfons. However, the prefence of St Pe¬ 
ter, and the true miracles that he oppofed to the tricks 
F fa c£ 
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Piter, of Simon, ruined, or much diminiflied, the reputation 
v of this impoftor. 

St Peter, leaving Rome, came to Jerufalem at the 
pafTover, in the 44th year of the Chriflian era, when 
Herod Agrippa, began t& peifecute the church. That 
prince put St James the Greater, brother of John, to 
the fword (Adis xii. 1, &c.) ; and perceiving that his 
death was agreeable to the Jews, he moreover caufed 
Peter to be apprehended and put in prifon, with a 
defign of executing him publicly after the paflover. 
But the Very night that Herod thought of putting him 
to death, as Peter, loaded with chains, was afleep be¬ 
tween two foldiers, the angel of the lord awakened 
him, broke of his chains, opened the prifon door and 
brought him out the length cf a ftreet. Then the 
angel leaving him, he came to the houfe of Mary the 
mother of John, where many of the faithful were af- 
fembled at prayers ; and having knocked at the door,, 
a damfel named Rhodo came to open it: but when fhe 
heard Peter’s voice, inftead of opening the door, fhe 
ran in a tranfport of joy to acquaint the family that 
Peter was at the door. Thofe that heard her could 
not believe it, and faid, it was his angel, and not him- 
felf: but continuing to knock, and being let in, he 
. informed them of what had happened to him. 

He then left Jerufalem j but we are not told what 
became of him till the time of the council held at Je¬ 
rufalem in the year 51. It is thought that before this 
time he made his fecond journey to Rome,from whence 
he wrote his firft epiftle. 

St Peter was obliged to leave Rome in the year 51 
by order of the emperor Claudius, who had banifhed 
all Jews from thence becaufe of the tumults they con¬ 
tinually raifed there, excited by one Chreftus, as Sue¬ 
tonius fays, meaning probably by this name Jefus 
Chrift. The apoftle then returned to Judea, where 
was held the counfel of Jerufalem ; in which, after a 
ftridt examination of the matter propofed to Peter and 
the apoftles, he fpoke to them with much wifdom, 
faying (Adis xv. 7, 8, &c,), that God having given 
his. Holy Ghofl and the gift of faith to the Gentiles 
as well as to the Jews, they ought not to impofe the 
yoke of the legal obfervances on thenew converts, which 
(as he fays) neither we nor our fathers have been able 
to bear. But we believe, that it is through the grace 
of Jefus Chrift that both we and they fhall be laved. 
St James the Lefs, biflhop of Jerufalem, feconded this 
■opinion of St Peter.; and the council came to this con- 
elufion, that no new obligation Ihould be impofed on 
the Gentiles, but only that they fhould be required to 
abftain from fornication, from the ufe of blood, and 
from meats offered to idols. The refolution of this 
council was written to the faithful of Antioch, becaufe 
it was there this queftion was firft ftarted. 

Some time after, St Peter coming to Antioch (Gal. 
ii. 11, &c.), he eat and drank with the Gentiles, with- 
out regarding that diftindlion of meats enjoined by the 
law. But after that, when feme of the faithful of Je¬ 
rufalem came to Antioch, being converted Jews, St 
Peter, out of fear to ofFend them,feparated himfelf from 
the converted Gentiles, and would no longer eat with 
them as before. St Paul, fearing that what St Peter 
did might be interpreted as if he had a defire to ob- 
li^ * the Gentiles to judaize, and to fubmit themfelves 
to the yoke of the law, and fo to revoke and annul 
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what he himfelf had determined in the council of Je- Peter, 
rufalem, he withftood Peter to his face, and openly v — 

expoftulated with him, telling him, he was much in 
the wrong to endeavour to oblige the Gentiles, at 
leaf! tacitly by his own manner of a fling, to live as 
the Jews do ; and St Peter received this reprehenfion 
with filence and humility. 

The particulars of St Peter’s life are little known 
from the 5.1ft year of the vulgar era, in which the 
counfel of Jerufalem was held, till his laft journey to 
Rome, which was fome time before his death. Then 
being acquainted by revelation that che time of his 
death was not far off (2 Pet. i. 14.), he had a mind 
to write to the faithful that had been converted by 
him, to put them in mind of the truths he had before 
taught them. He feat them therefore his fecond 
epiftle. 

St Peter and St Paul came to Rome about the fame 
time, in the year of Chrift 65, where they performed 
many miracles, and made many converts. Simon Ma¬ 
gus by his tricks continued here £p deceive the people, 
pretending himfelf to be the Meffiah, and even at¬ 
tempting to afeend into heaven: for having caufed 
himfelf to be carried up into the air by his daemons, in 
a fiery chariot, St Peter and St Paul betook themfelves 
to their prayers ; and then the impoftor, being for- 
faken by his daemons, fell down upon the ground, 
which fall fome time afterwards occafioned his death. 

See Simon Magus. 

Soon after this, St Peter was taken up and thrown 
into prifon, where it is faid he continued for nine 
months ; at laft he was crucified at Rome in the Via 
Oftia ; with his head downwards, as he himfelf had de¬ 
fined of his executioners. This he did out of a fenfe 
of humility, for fear it fhould be thought, as St Am. 
brofe fays, that he affedted the glory of Jefus Chrift, 
and the more to augment the pain of his execution. 

It is faid, that the body of St Peter was at firft hur¬ 
ried in the catacombs, two miles from Rome, from 
whence it was afterwards tranfported to the Vatican, 
where it has lain ever fince. Hisfeftival is celebrated 
with that of St Paul on the 29th of June. St Peter 
died in the 66th year of the vulgar era, after having 
been bifhop of Rome for about 24 or 25 years. His 
age might be about 74 or 75 years. It is generally 
agreed, that St Linus was his fuccefTor. The follow¬ 
ing is the portraiture that Nicephorus gives us of St 
Peter, which he has probably taken from the ancient 
pictures that were preferved of this apoftle. He was 
not fat, but pretty tall and upright, having a fair and 
paliftj countenance. The hair of his head and beard 
was thick, frizzled, and not long. His eyes were 
black, and blood-ihot; his eye-brows protuberant 
and lofty ; his nofe fomething long, and rather flat 
than (harp. 

The two epiftles of St Peter are addrefted to thofe 
Jewifh converts who were fcattered throughout Pon- 
-tus, Galatia, <xc, not only upon the perfecution raifed 
at Jerufalem, but upon former difperfions of the Jews, 
into thofe places on feveral other occafions. The firft 
epiftle is principally defigned to comfort and confirm 
them under thofe fiery trials and manifold tempta¬ 
tions they were then fubjedt to, and to diredt and in- 
ftrudt them'how to behave in,the feveral ftates and re¬ 
lations both of the civil ,a»d the chriftian life, that 

they 
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Peter. they might not be engaged intliofe rebellions againfl 

-- v Csefar and his officers, then fomented among the 

Jews; and that they might flop the mouths of thofe 
who fpok<j againfl; them as evil doers. In the fecond 
epiftle, he profecutes the fame fijbjedl, to prevent 
their apoftacy from the faith, on account of any per¬ 
fections they were liable to. He likewife guards 
them againfl the corrupt principles of the gnoftics, 
and thofe who fcoffied at the promife of Chrill’s com¬ 
ing, as if it would never be verified. 

Blackwell’s St Peter’s ftyle, fays a modern author expreffes the 
Sacred noble vehemence and fervour of his fpirit, the full 
f la d*d S dC " knowledge he had of Chriftianity, and the ftrong af- 
cn e ' furance ;he had of the truth and certainty of his doc¬ 
trine : and he writes with the authority of the firft 
man in the college of the apoftles. He writes with 
that quicknefs and rapidity of ftyle, with that noble 
negleft of fome of the formal ponfequenccs and nice¬ 
ties of grammar, (till preferving its true reafon, and 
natural analogy (which are always marks of a fublime 
genius), that you can fcarce perceive the paufes of his 
difeourfe and diftindtio.n of his periods. The great 
Jofeph Scaliger calls St Peter’s firfl epiftle majeflic ; 
and we hope he was more judicious than to exclude 
the fecond, though he did not name it. 

A noble majelty, and becoming freedom, is what 
diftinguiffies St Peter; a devout and judicious perfon 
cannot read him without iblemn attention and awful 
concern. The conflagration of this lower world, and 
future judgment of angels and men, in the third chap¬ 
ter of the fecond, is deferibed in fuch ftrong and ter¬ 
rible terms, fuch awful circumftances, that in the de- 
feription we fee the planetary heavens and this our 
earth wrapped up with devouring flames, hear the 
groans of an expiring world, and the crufhes o.f na¬ 
ture tumbling into univerfal ruin. 

The authority of rthe fecond epiftle of St Peter was 
for fome time doubted of, as Origen, Eufebius, St Je- 
rom, and others have obferved. What made the an¬ 
cients call it in queftion, is the difference of its ftyle 
from the firft. The third chapter, which deferibes the 
eataftrophe of the vifible world, made Grotius think 
this epiftle was wrote after the taking of Jerufalem ; 
becaufe that was not to happen till after the deftruc- 
tion of that city ; upon which he conjectures, that 
Simeon bifhop of Jerufalem is the author of this epiftle, 
und that the infeription which carries St Peter’s name 
is corrupted. But the beft critics admit this epiftle 
to be the genuine work of St Peter, who difeovers 
himfelf, where he fays that he was prefent at our 
Lord’s transfiguration ; and where he tells the Jews, 
this was the fecond letter he had written to them. 
The reader may fee this queftion fully difeuffed, and 
the authority of this epiftle eftablilhed beyond all 
doubt, by the learned Dr Sherlock, in his Differtation 
«n the authority of the Second Epiftle of St Peter. 

St Peter has been made the author of feveral books ; 
fuch were his A< 5 ts, his Gofpel, his Revelation, his 
work about preaching, and another about judgment, 
There is extant a large hiftory of St Peter, called the 
Recognitions, afcribsd to St Clement. 

Peter of Blois, a learned man of the 12th century, 
was born about the year 1120, at the city of Blois in 
France, from whence he derived his name. His pa- 


rents being opulent gave him a learned education. In Potce, 
his youth, wheu he ftudied in the univerfity of Paris, "— v — 
he was exceffively fond of poetry ; and when he wa.; 
a little further advanced in life, he became no lefs fond 
of rhetoric, to the ftudy of which he applied with the 
greatell ardour, prom Paris he removed to Bononia 
in Italy, to acquire the civil and canon law : in the 
knowledge of both which be very much excelled. He 
appears from his writings to have cultivated medicine, 
and feveral branches of the mathematics, with no little 
care and fuccefs. The ftudy of theology was the chief 
delight and bufinefs of his life, in w hich he fpent the 
greateft part of his time, and made the greatefl pro- 
grefs. But unfortunately it was that fcholaftic theo¬ 
logy, which confilted in vain attempts to prove and 
explain the many abfurd opinions which then prevail¬ 
ed in the church, by the fubtleties of Ariftotelian 
logic. In attempting to explain in this manner the 
moft abfurd of all opinions that ever exifted amongft. 
mankind, he was faid to be tjie firft perfon who. 
employed the famous word tranfpfiantiation, which 
was foon after adopted by the church of Rome, 
and hath ever fince made fo great a noife, though 
others contend that it was ufed in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Being appointed preceptor to William II. 
king of Sicily in 1167, he obtained the cuftody of the 
privy feai; and, next to the archbifnop of Palermo, 
the prime minifter, had the greateft influence in all 
affairs. But his power was not of long duration ; for 
the archbifhop being baniftied in 1168, our author 
foon after left the court of Sicily, and returned into 
France. He was not long, however, without a royal 
patron, being invited into England by Henry II. who 
employed him as his private fecretary, made him arch¬ 
deacon of Bath, and gave him fome other benefices. 

When he had fpent a few years at court, he conceived 
adifguft at that way of life (of which he hath drawn 
a very unpleafing picture in one of his letters), and re¬ 
tired into the family of Richard archbilhop of Canter¬ 
bury, who had made him his chancellor about the year 
1176. In this ftation he continued to the death of the 
archbilhop in 1 i83,enjoyingthehigheft degree of favour 
with that prelate. Our author remained in the fame 
ftation in the family of archbifhop Baldwin, who fuc- 
ceeded Richard, acting both as his fecretary and chan¬ 
cellor. He was alfo fent by that prelate on an em- 
baffy to Rome in 1187, to plead his caufe before Pope. 

Urban III. in the famous controverfy between him 
and the monks of Canterbury ?jout the church of' 
Hackington. After the departure of his friend and 
patron Baldwin for the Holy Land in 1190, our au¬ 
thor was involved in various troubles in his old age, 
the caufes of which are not diftindtly known; and 
died about the end of the 1 2th century. He appears 
from his work-, which may bejuftly reckoned am ,ng 
the moft valuable monuments of the age in which he 
flourifhed, to have been a man of great integrity and 
fincere piety, as well, as of a lively inventive genius and 
uncommon erudition. His printed works conlift of 
134 letters, which he colledted together at the define 
of Henry II.; of 65 fermons, delivered on various 
occafions ; and of 17 trafls on differentfubje&s. 

Peter the Hermit. See Croisade and Hermit. 

Peter I. juftly ftyled Peter the Great, czar, and, 
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afterwards emperor, of Ruffia, founder of the Ruffian 
empire ; for though the country was well known, and 
of great antiquity, yet it had no extent of power, of 
political influence, or of general commerce, in Europe, 
till his time. He was born in 1672 ; and was pro- 
claimed czar when but ten years of age, in exclufion 
of John his elder brother, who, being of a fickly con- 
ftitution, was at the fame time very weak in his under- 
ftanding. The princefs Sophia, his hal!-fider, made 
an infurrection in favour of John : and to put an end 
to the civil war, it was at lad agreed that the two 
brothers fhould jointly fhare the imperial dignity, 
Peter had been very ill brought up, not only through 
the general defeats of the Ruffian education, but like- 
wife through the arts of the princefs Sophia, who fur- 
rounded him with every thing that might ftifle his na¬ 
tural defire of knowledge, deprave his mind, and ener¬ 
vate it with pleafure. Notwithdanding this, his in¬ 
clination for military exercife difcovered itfelf in his 
tendered years. He formed a company of 50 men, 
commanded by foreign officers, clothed and exercifed 
after the German manner. He entered himfelf into 
the lowed pod, that of a drummer; and never rofe 
otherwife than as a foldier of fortune. Herein his de- 
fign was to teach his nobility, that merit, not birth 
was the only title to military employments. He re¬ 
inforced his company with feveral others, till at lad he 
had got together a condderable body of faldiers. As 
he then had no war on his hands, he exercifed them 
in all forts of mock-engagements, and by this means 
fecured to himfelf-a body of well-difciplined troops. 
The fight of a Dutch veffel, whith he had met with 
•on a lake belonging to one of his pleafure-houfes, 
•made fuch an impreffion on his mind, that he concei¬ 
ved the almod impracticable dedgn of forming a navy. 
His fird care was to get fome Hollanders to build fome 
fmall velfels at Mofcow ; and he paffed two fucceffive 
fammers on board Eng-lifh or Dutch (hips, which fet 
out from Archangel, that he might indruCt himfelf in 
every branch of naval affairs (a). In 1696 czar John 
died, and Peter was now foie mader of the empire. 
In 1698 he fent an embaffy to Holland ; and went 
incognito in the retinue, and vidted England as well as 
Holland in order to inform himfelf fully in the art of 
{hip-building. At Amderdam he worked in the yard 
as a private {hip-carpenter, under the name of Peter 


Michaelof ; but he has been often heard to fay, that if 
he had never gone to England, he had dill remained 
ignorant of that art. In 1700 he had got tOg ether 
a body of danding forces, confiding of 30,000 foot; 
•and now the vad projedt he had formed difplayed it¬ 
felf in all its parts. He opened his dominions, which 
till then had been (hut up, drd having fent the chief 
nobility of his empire into foreign countries to improve 
themfelves in knowledge and learning. He invited 
into Ruffia all the foreigners he could meet with, who 
were capable of indrudling his fubjeCts in any manner, 
and offered them great encouragement to fettle in his 
•dominions. This railed many difcontents ; and the 
defpotic authority he exerted on that occadon was 
fcarcely powerful enough to fupprefs them. In 1700, 
being drengtheried by the alliance of Augudus king 
of Poland, he made war on Charles XII. king of Swe¬ 
den. His fird ill fuccefs did not deter him ; for he 
ufed to fay, I know that my armies mud be overcome 
for a great while; but even this will at lad teach them 
to conquer. ' He afterwards gained condderable ad¬ 
vantages ; and founded Peterdmrg in 1703. In 1709 
he gained a compleat victory over the Swedes at Pul- 
towa. In 1712 he was inclofed by the Turks on the 
banks of the Pruth ; and feerr.ed inevitably lod, had 
not the czarina Catharine bribed the grand vidr, and 
the czar’s prudence completed his deliverance. In 
1716 he made a tour through Germany and Holland, 
and vidted the royal academy of fciences at Paris. It 
would be endlefs to enumerate all the various edablifh- 
ments for which the Ruffians are obliged to him. He 
formed an army according to the manner of the poli- 
ted and mod experienced nations: he fitted out fleets 
in all the four feas which border upon Ruffia ; he 
caufed many flrong fortrelfes to be raifed after the bed 
plans ; and made convenient harbours : he introduced 
arts and fciences into his dominions, and freed religion 
from many fuperdious abufes: he made laws, built 
cities, cut canals, &c. ; was generous in rewarding, 
impartial in punifhing ; faithful, labor ious, and humble; 
yet was not free from a certain roughnefs of temper 
natural to his nation. He had indeed cured himfelf 
of excefs in drinking ; but he has been branded with 
feveral other vices, particularly cruelty. He publifhed 
the unfortunate hidory of his fon prince Alexis (b) ; 
towards whom fome blame his feverity, while others 

think 


(a) The following circumdance, it is faid, in fome meafure determined Peter to attempt thefe reformations 
which he afterwards accomplifhed. Great events have been fbmetimes the effedt of little caufes ; and it is at lead 
poffible'tbat without the occurrence we are going to relate, Ruffia might dill have been in a date of barbarifm 
A young Genevefe, called Le Fort, about 1695, went to Mofcow with the Danifh ambaffador. The czar Peter 
who was then 19 years old, fell into company with this Genevefe, who had foon learnt the Ruffian tongue, and 
fpoke almod all the tongues of Europe. Le Fort ingratiated himfelf with the prince, entered into his fervice, 
and foon afterwards into his familiarity. He made him comprehend that there was a different manner of living 
and reigning from what had unhappily obtained throughout his vad and miferable empire. A prince mud 
be born with an uncommon greatnefs of foul to l ; den readily to a dranger, and to be able to dived himfelf of 
the prejudices of a tbroKe and of his country. The czar was fenfible that neither himfelf nor his people were 
yet to be reckoned among men; and that he had an empire to form, but could have no affidance at home. 
From that time he took a refolution to leave his dominions; and fet out, like another Prometheus, to borrow 
celedial fire for animating his countrymen.' 

(b) Alexis, like his father, is faid to have married a flave, and, like him, quitted Mofcovy fecretly, but 
had not the fame fuccefs in his -undertakings ; and the being but a bad’ imitator of his father, cod him-his life, 
He became an example of the mod terrible feverity that ever was given from the tribunal of the throne: but, what 

is 
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S»et«r. think it no more then was neceflary. He perfectly 

~ v - knew the honours 'due to perfons of meric; and not 

only heaped honours upon them during their life, hut 
gave them marks of efteem even after their death. He 
died of the ftranguary in 1725, and left the world 
with the magnanimity of a hero and the piety of a 
Chriftian. 

Peter was tall of ftature, and of a bold and majeftic 
afpeft, though fometimes disfigured by convullions, 
which altered his features. This deformity was afcri- 
bed to poifon, given him, as it is faid, by his filler 
Sophia; but it was indeed no other than wine and 
brandy, which he often drank to excels, relying too 
much on the llrength of his eonftitution. He con- 
verfed with perfons in all Rations, from the mechanic 
to the general of an army ; and his converfation was 
neither like that of a barbarian who makes no diftinc- 
tion between men, nor of a popular prince who 
feeks to pleafe all the world, but that of a perfon 
who alms at inftruftion. He loved women as much 
as the king of Sweden, his rival, dreaded them, and 


all were equally agreeable to him as well in bed as at Peter, 

board ; he valued himfelf on drinking large draughts, v 
rather than lipping delicious wines. We are told that 
kings and legislators ihould never fufF.r themlelves to 
be tranfported 'by pafiion; but never was any itm 
more paffionate than Peter the Great, nor more mer- 
cilnefs. In a king this is more than an infirmity for 
which we make amends by confefiing it; but it was 
generally remarked of Peter, and he himfelf faid to 
a magiftrate of Holland, at his fecond voyage, “ I 
have reformed my nation, and have not been able ta 
reform myfelf.” It is true, the cruelties with which 
he is reproached were not novelties at the court of 
Mofcow, any more than at that of Morocco ; it w«s 
not uncommon to fee a czar, with his own royal hand 
inflift 100 lalhes of a bull’s pizzle on the naked fhoul- 
ders of a prime officer of the crown, or of a lady 
of the palace, for failing in their duty, by getting 
drunk ; or to try the goodnefs of his fabre, by lin¬ 
king off the head of a criminal. Peter had himfelf 
performed fome of thofe ceremonies of his country ; 

Le 


is much to the honour of the emprefs Catherine, fhe had no hand in the misfortunes of that prince, who was 
born of another woman, and loved nothing that his father loved. Catherine was not in the lead fufpefted of 
afting the cruel llepmother. -The great crime of the unfortunate Alexis was his being too much a Ruffian, 
and his difapproving every thing that was grand and immortal, and projected by his father for the glory cl 
the nation. One day, hearing fome Mofcovites lamenting the infupportable fatigues they were to undergo 
in the building of Peterlburg, he faid, “ Take courage, this city will not Hand long.” When he was called 
to attend his father in a journey of 600, or 700 leagues, which the czar often made, he feigned licknefs. He 
took violent purges fora diftemper which he had not ; andfuch quantities of medicines, with exceffive drink¬ 
ing of brandy, impaired his health and his wits. At.firft he had an inclination to learning, was acquainted, 
with geometry and hiflory, and had learnt the German tongue: buthehated war, and would never learn it; 
for which he was mod reproached by his father. They had married him in 1711 to the princefs of Wol- 
fenbuttle, filler of the emprefs confort to Charles VI. This marriage was unfortunate ; the princefs was often 
abandoned for a debauch in brandy, and for Afrofina, a Finland wench, of a large ftature, well made, and 
very agreeable. It is reported that the princefs died of chagrin, if it be poffible for chagrin to prove mortal; 
and that afterwards the czarowitz fecretly efpoufed Afrofina in 1713, when the emprefs Catherine had juft 
brought him a brother, at which he had no reafon to be uneafy. 

The milunderftandings between the father and the fon became every day more ferious; till at length the 
father, about the year 1716, threatened the prince to difinherit him ; and the prince told him that he intended 
to go into a monafttry. 

The czar, in 1717, renewed his journeys, as well with a view to politics as curiofity. He came at lad into 
France. If the fon had entertained an inclination to revolt, if he had actually had a party formed in his fa¬ 
vour, now was the time to declare himfelf ; but inftead of remaining in Ruflia, making himfelf popular, an 4 
creating dependents, he took a journey in his turn, having with much difficulty fcraped together fome. thou- 
fands of ducats, which he had fecietly borrowed. He threw himfelf under the protection of the emperor 
Charles VI. brother of his deceafed wife. They kept him for fome time incognita at Venic'e, from whence he, 
pa lied to Naples, where he refided almoft a year, while neither his father nor any perfon in Ruflia knew the 
place of his retreat. , 

While the fon, kept himfelf thus concealed, the father was at Paris, where he was received with all the re- 
fpeft paid him in other places, but with a gallantry nowhere to be found but in France. If he went to viftt 
a manufactory, and one piece of work attracted his fight more than another, he was prefented with it the next 
day. He went to dine at the Duke d’Antin’s at Petitbourg, where the firft thing he faw was his own picture 
at full length, in the fame habit that he wore. When he was at the royal mint of medals, they ftruck all, 
kinds before him, and prefented him with them; at laft they ftruek one which they let drop on purpofe at his 
feet, and left him to take it up. He there faw himfelf perfectly engraven with thefe words,, Peter the Great., 
The reverfe was a Fame, and round her in letters Vires acquirit eundo; an allufion no lefs juft than flattering, 
to a prince who really acquired new merit by travelling. 

After he had feen this country, where every thing drlpofes men to gentlenefs and indulgence, he returned 
to his own, and refumed his feverity. He had engaged his fon to return from Naples to Peterlburg, from 
whence that young prince was conducted to Mofcow before the czar his father; who began with depriving, 
him of his fuccelfion to the throne, by making him frgn a folemn aCi of renunciation at the end of January 1718^ 
in confideration of which aft the father promifed the fon to fpare his life. 

It 
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‘fcifer. Le Fort, however (fee note a), had authority enough 

v -over him at times to ftay his hand even when lifted up 

to ftrike, but he had not Le Fort always near him. 

The Czar’s firft marriage is thus related in the me¬ 
moirs of Peter Henry Bruce, Efq. “ it took place in 
1690, when he was only 18. He was married to Otto- 
keti'a Lapuchin, a boyar’s daughter, by whom he had 
prince Alexis; fome time after he turned her away, and 
fhuther up in a monaftery, on fufpicion of difloyalty to 
his bed. It was faid, that in one of her jealous fits Ihe 
charged prince Menzikoff with carrying the czar to 
drabs of his former acquaintance, who had been his cu- 
ftomers for cakes ; upraiding him with his firft occu¬ 
pation : and that Menzikoff ever after bore an irrecon- 
cileable enmity to both her and her fon. After the di¬ 
vorce, one Mifs Mons, a very beautiful young lady,born 
at Mofcow, of foreign parents, was much in favour with 
the czar : but when he was abroad, Mr Keyferling, 
then refiding at Mofcow as envoy from the king of 
Prufiia, paid his addreffes to, and married her. When 
the czar returned, he was fo much offended at Key¬ 
ferling, that he ordered him to leave Mofcow, which 
occafioned his immediate recal by the king his mafter, 
who fent another in his room, It was believed, if 
his public character had not protedted him he would 
have feverely felt his majefty’s difpleafure. 

“ The czar was fome time after fmitten with the 
charms of another beautiful young lady, the daughter 
of a foreign merchant in this city : he firft faw her in 
her father’s houfe, where he dined one day. He was 


fo much taken with her appearance, that he offered Peter, 
her any terms fhe pleafed, if Ihe would live with him; * 
which this virtuous young woman modeftly refufed : 
but dreading the effects of his authority, (he put on 
a refolution, and left Mofcow in the night without 
communicating her defign even to her parents. Having 
provided a little money for her fupport, fhe travelled 
on foot feveral miles into the country, till fhe arrived 
at a fmall village where her nurfe lived with her huf- 
band and their daughter, the young lady’s fofter-fifter, 
to whom fhe difeovered her intention of concealing 
herfelf in the wood near that village : and to prevent 
any difeovety, fhe let out the fame night, accompa¬ 
nied by the hufband and daughter. The hufband be¬ 
ing a timber-man by trade, and well acquainted with 
the wood, conduced her to a little dry fpot in the 
middle of a morafs, and there he built a hut for her 
habitation. She had depofited her money with her 
nurfe to procure little neceffaries for her fupport, which 
were faithfully conveyed to her at night by the nurfe 
or her daughter, by one of whom fhe was conftantly 
attended in the night-time. 

“ The next day after her flight, the czar called at 
her father’s to fee her, and finding the parents in an- 
xious concern for their daughter, and himfelf difap- 
pointed, fancied it a plan, of their own concerting. 

He became angry, and began to threaten them with 
the effedts of his difpleafure if fhe was not produced; 
nothing was left to the parents, but the raoft folemn 
proteftations, with tears of real forrow running down 

their 


It was not altogether improbable that fuch an ad would have been fome time or other annulled. The czar, 
therefore, in order to give it more force, forgetting that he was a father, and only remembering that he was 
the founder of an empire, which his fon might overturn, and involve in its ancient barbarity, ordered a public 
procefs to be drawn up againft that unfortunate prince, for fome concealment, with which he was charged, in 
the confeffion that they had exaded of him. 

An affembly was held of the bifhops, inferior ecclefiaftics, and profeffors ; who found in the Old Teftament 
thatthofe who curfe their father or their mother fhould be put to death ; that David indeed had pardoned 
Abfalom who rebelled againft him, but that Abfalom was never pardoned by Cod. Such was their opi¬ 
nion, without drawing any conclufion; but is was in effed figning a warrant for his death. Alexis had not in¬ 
fad curfed his father, either had he ever revolted like Abfalom ; he had never lain publickly with the king’s 
concubines, but he had left the kingdom without his father’s permiffion, and had written letters to his 
friends, in which he only fignified that he hoped they would one day be mindful of him in Ruffia. But what¬ 
ever might be his cafe, of 124 lay judges, who were appointed to fit on him, there was not one that judged 
his offences lefs than capital; and thofe who could not write, made others fign for them. It is reported in 
Europe that the czar had got tranflated from Spanifh into Ruffian fhe criminal procefs againft Don Carlos, 
that unfortunate prince whom his father Philip II. had confined in a prifon, where the heir of that great 
monarchy ended his days. But there was nothing like a procefs carried on againft Don Carlos, nor was it 
ever known whether that prince died a natural or a violent death. Peter, the moft defpotic of princes, wanted 
not an example. Certain it is that the prince died the day after the fentence, and that the czar had at Mof¬ 
cow one of the beft apothecary (hops in Europe. It is probable, however, that the prince Alexis, the heir 
of the moft extenfive empire in the world, being condemned unanimoufly by his father’s fubjedts, which were 
one day to be his own, might die of the fudden (hock and change given to the body at the apprehenfion of fo 
ftrange and difmal a fentence. The father went to fee his fon in his laft agonies ; and it is faid he (hed tears, 
Infelix utcunquefirent ea fata nepotes. Thefe tears however, did not prevent the wheels from being covered 
with the broken limbs of his fon’s friends. He beheaded his own brother-in law Count Lapuchin, brother 
to his wife Ottokeffa Lapuchin whom he had divorced, and uncle to prince Alexis. The prince’s confeflbr 
had alfo his head cut off. If Mofcovy has been civilized, (he has, it muft be confeffed, paid dear for her 
poli tenets. 

The remainder of the czar’s life was nothing but a feries of grand projects, labours, and exploits, that 
feemed to efface the memory, of his exceffite feverities, which were perhaps neceffary. He made frequent; 
Ipeeches to his court and to his council. In one he told them that he had facrificed his fon to the welfare of 
his dominions. 
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Peter, their cheek' 1 , to convince him of their innocence, and 
v r jgnorar.ee of what was become of her ; alluring him 
of their fears that fome fatal difader mud have befal¬ 
len her, as nothing belonging to her was miffing, ex¬ 
cept what fhe had on at the time. The czar, fatis- 
fied of their finceritv, ordered great fearch to be made 
for her, with the offer of a confiderable reward to the 
perf n who fhould difeover what was become of her, 
but to no purpofe: the parents and relations, appre¬ 
hending fhe was no more, went into mourning for 
her. 

“ Above a year after this fhe was difeovered by 
an acci ier t. A co’onel who had come from the army 
to fee his friends, going a hunt'ng into that wood, 
and following his game through the morals, he came 
to the hut, and lcok : ng into it faw a pretty young 
woman in a mean drefs. After inquiring of Iter who 
fhe was, and how fhe came *o live in fo folit. ry a 
place, he found out at lad that (lie was the lady 
whi.fe difappearance had made fo great a n>>ife: in 
the utmoft confufion, and with the mod fervent in¬ 
treaties, fhe prayed him on her knees that he would 
not betray her; to which he replied, that he thought 
her danger was now pad, as the czar was then other- 
wife engaged, and that fhe might with fafety difeover 
herfelf, at lead to her parents, with whom he would 
•confult how matters fliould be managed. The lady 
agreed to this propofal; and he fet out immediately, 
and overjoyed her parents with the happy difcovery; 
the iflue of their deliberations was to confult Madame 
Catherine (as fhe wa’s then called) in what manner the 
affair fhould be opened to the czar. The colonel went 
alfo upon this bufmefs, and was ad\ I fed by Madame 
to come next morning and fhe would introduce him 
to his majedy, when he might make the difcovery 
and claim the promifed reward. He went according 
to appointment; and being introduced, told the ac¬ 
cident by which he had difeovered the lady, and re- 
prefented the miferable fituati n in which he found 
,her, and what fhe mud have differed by being fo long 
fhutupinfuch adifmal place, from the delicacy of her 
fex. The czar fhowed a great deal of concern that he 
fhould have been the caufe of all her fufferings, decla¬ 
ring that he would endeavour to make her amends. 
Here Madame Catherine fuggeded, that fhe thought 
the bed amends his majedy could make, was to give 
her a handfome fortune and the colonel for a hufband, 
v.ho had the bed right, having caught her in purfuit 
of his game. The czar, agreeing perfectly with Ma¬ 
dame Catherine’s fent ments, ordered one of his fa¬ 
vourites to go with the colonel, and bring the young 
lady h me; where (lie arrived to the inexpreffible joy 
of her family and relations, who had all been in 
mouri ing for her. The marriage was under the di¬ 
rection and at the expeuce of the czar, who bimfelf 
gave the bride to the bridegroom ; faying, that he 
prefented him with one of the m> d virtuous of wo¬ 
men; and accompanied his declaration with very va¬ 
luable prefents, befides fettling on her and her heirs 
three thoufand rubles a-year. This lady lived highly 
edeemed by the czar, and every one who knew her. 
Befides die concurring reports of other people, I had 
the dory from her own mouth.” 

On the whole, that Peter I. was a great man, few 
Vol. XIV. 
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will deny who know what real greatnefs-is. A mi- Atoe. 
nute acci unt of the life of this didinguifhed emperor v 
would make a large volume; we have been able to give 
but the mere outlines of it: the anecdotes, however, 
at the end, (how in fome degree the nature of the 
man; at all events they (how one important truth, 
that it is a more difficult thing to reform one’s felf 
than to reform a kingdom; to conquer one’s paffions, 
than to conquer the world. The Ruffians, however, 
if there is any good in civilization, owe to him every 
thing : and they feem to be fenfible of ; t; for a very 
pompous oration was delivered to his memory by- 
Michael Lomonoffoff, before the Academy of Sciences 
at St Petertburgh, on the 26th of April i 755. For 
a minuter account of his improvements, &c. fee Rus¬ 
sia, Petersburg, and Catherine I. 

Peter the Wild Boy. This extraordinary creature 
o: cafioned great fpeculaton among the learned; but we 
do n >t know that any fatisfaflory caufes have been af- 
figned for the driking difference betwixt him and other 
human beings. 

The following account of him is extraffed from the 
parilh-regider of North-church, in the county of Hert¬ 
ford. “ Peter, commonly known by the name of Pc- 
ie>- the Wild Boy, lies buried in this church-yard, oppe- 
fite to the porch. In the year 1725 he was found in 
the woods near HameJen, a fortified town in the elec¬ 
torate of Hanover, when his Majedy George I. with 
his attendants, was hunting in the fored of Hertfwold. 

He was fuppofed to be then about 12 years of age, 
and had fuhlided in thofe woods upon the bark of trees, 
leaves, be ries, &c. for fome confiderable length of time. 

How long he had continued in that wild date is alto¬ 
gether uncertain ; but that he had formerly been un¬ 
der the care of fome perfon, was evident from the re¬ 
mains of a fhirt collar about his neck at the time when 
he was found. As Hamelen was a town where crimi¬ 
nals were confined to work upon the fortifications, it 
was then conjedtured at Hanover that Peter might be 
the iffue of one of thofe criminals, who had either 
wandered into the woods and could not find his way- 
back again, or being difeovered to be an idiot was in¬ 
humanly turned out by his parents, and left to perifli 
or fhift for himfelf. In the following year, 1726, he 
was brought over to England by the order of Queen 
Caroline then princefs of Wales, and put under the care 
of Dr Arbuthnot with proper maders to attend him. 

But notwithdanding there appeared to be no natural 
defedt in his organs of fpeech, after all the pains that 
had been taken with him he could never be brought 
didindtly to articulate a fingle fyllable, and proved to¬ 
tally incapable of receiving any indrudlion. He was 
afterwards intruded to the care of Mrs Titchbourn, 
one of the queen’s bed-chamber women, with a hand¬ 
fome penfien annexed to the charge. Mrs T tchbourn 
ufually ffending a few weeks every lunimer at the 
houfe of Mr James Fenn, a yeoman farmer at Axter’s 
End in this parifh, Peter was left to the care of the 
faid Mr Fcnn, who was allowed 35 1 . a-year f r his 
fupport and maintenance. After the death of James 
Fenn he- was transferred to the care of his brother 
Th mas Fenn, at another farm houfe in this parifh 
called Broadway, where he lived with the feveral fuc- 
ceffive tenants of that farm, and with the fame provi- 
G g fion 
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/ion allowed by government to the time of his death, 
Feb. 22. 1785, when he was fuppofed to be about 72 
years of age. 

** Peter was well made, and of the middle fize. His 
countenance had not the appearance of an idiot, nor 
was there any thing particular in his form, except that 
two of the fingers of his left hand were united by a 
web up to the middle joint. He had a natural ear for 
mafic, and was fo delighted with it, that if he heard 
any mufical inftrument played upon, he would imme¬ 
diately dance and caper about till he was almod quite 
exhauded with fatigue: and though he could never be 
taught the diftiiud utterance of any word, yet he could 
eafily learn to hum a tune. All thofe idle tales which 
have been publifhed to the world about his climbing up 
trees like a fquirrel, running upon all fours like a wild 
beaft, &c. are entirely without foundation ; for he was 
fo exceedingly timid and gentle in his nature, that he 
would fuffer himfelf to be governed by a child. There 
have been alfo many falfe dories propagated of his in¬ 
continence; but, from the minuted inquiries among 
thofe who*condantly lived with him, it does not ap¬ 
pear that he ever difcovered any natural paffion for 
women, though he was fubjed to the other padions of 
human nature, fuch as anger, joy, &c. Upon the ap¬ 
proach of bad weather he always appeared iullen and 
uneafy. At particular feafons of the year he fhowed 
a ftrange- fondnefs for dealing away into the woods, 
where he would feed eagerly upon leaves, beech-mad, 
acorns, and the green bark of trees, which proves evi¬ 
dently that he had fubfided in that manner for a con- 
fiderable length of time before he was fird taken. His 
keeper therefore at fuch feafons generally kept a drid 
eye over him, and fometimes even confined him, be- 
caufe if he ever rambled to any didance from his home 
he could not find his way back again: and once in 
particular, having gone beyond his knowledge, he wan¬ 
dered as far as Norfolk, where he was taken up, and 
being carried before a magidrate, was committed to 
the houfe of corredion in Norwich, and punifhed as a 
durdy and obdinate vagrant, who would not (for in¬ 
deed he could not) give any account of himfelf: but 
Mr Fenn having advertifed him in the public papers, 
lie'was releafed from his.confinement and brought back 
to his ufual place of abode. 

“ Notwithdanding the extraordinary and favage 
date in which Peter was fird found greatly excited the 
attention and curiofity of the public ; yet, after all that 
has been faid of him, he was certainly nothing more 
than a common idiot without the appearance of one. 
But as men of fome eminence in the literary world 
have in their works publifhed drange opinions and ill- 
founded conjectures about him, which may feem to 
damp a credit lipon what they have advanced ; that 
jjoderity may not through their authority be hereafter 
pdfied upon the fubjeCt, this fhort and true account of 
Peter is lecorded in the parifh-regider by one who 


condantly refided above 30 years in his neighbour¬ 
hood, and had daily opportunities of feeing and obfer- 
ving him.” 

Perhaps it may not be difagreeable to our readers if 
we prefent them with Lord Monboddo’s account of 
this extraordinary creature (a). “It was in the be¬ 
ginning of June 1782 (fays his Lordfhip) that I faw 
him in a farm-houfe called Broadway, within about a 
mile of Berkhamded, kept there upon a penfion which 
the king pays. He is but low of dature, not exceed¬ 
ing five feet three inches; and although he mud now 
be about 70 years of age, has a freth healthy look. 
He wears his beard ; his face is not at all ugly or dif¬ 
agreeable ; and he has a look that may be called fen- 
fible and fagacious for a favage. About 20 years ago 
he was in ufe to-elope, and to be miffing for feveraL 
days ; and once, I was told, he wandered as far as Nor¬ 
folk ; but of late he has been quite tame, and either 
keeps in the houfe or faunters about the farm. He 
has been the 13 lad years where he lives at prefent; 
and before that he was 12 years with another farmer, 
whom I faw and converfed with. This farmer told 
me, that he had been put to fchool foroewhere in 
Hertfordfhire, but had only learned to articulate his 
own name Peter, and the name of King George, both 
which I heard him pronounce very didinCtly. But 
the woman of the houfe where he now is (for the man 
happened not to be at home) told me, that he under- 
dood every thing that was faid to him concerning the 
common affairs of life ; and I faw that he readily un- 
derdood feveral things that fhe faid to him while I 
was prefent. Among other things, fhe defired him to 
fing Nancy Dawlon; which he did, and another tune 
which fhe named. He never was mifehievous, but had 
always that gentlenefs of nature which I hold to be 
characleridical of our nature, at lead till we became 
carnivorous, and hunters or warriors. He feeds at 
prefent as the farmer and his wife do ; but, as I was 
told by an old woman (one Mrs Collop, living at a vil¬ 
lage in the neighbourhood called Hempdead, who re¬ 
membered to have feen him when he fird came to 
Hertfordfhire, which fhe computed to be 55 years be¬ 
fore the time I faw her), he then fed very much upon 
leaves, and particularly upon the leaves of cabbage, 
which he eat raw. He was then, as fhe thought, 
about 15 years of age, walked upright, but could 
climb trees like a fquirrel. At prefent he not only 
eats flefh, but has alfo got the tade of beer, and even 
of fpirits, of which he inclines to drink more than he 
can get. And the old farmer abovementioned, with 
whom he lived 12 years before he came to this lad 
farmer, told me, that he had acquired that tade before 
he came to him, which is about 25 years ago. He 
has alfo become very fond of fire, but has not yet ac¬ 
quired a liking for money ; for though he takes it, he 
does not keep it, but gives it to his landlord or land¬ 
lady, which I fuppofe is a. leffon that they have taught 

him. 


(a) This eccentric v ri-er, in fiipport of his hypothefis, that man in a date of nature is a mere animal, wiih- 
cut clothes, houfes, the. ufe of fire, or even jpeecb, adduces the oran-outang, or man in the wood'-, and this- 
Peter the wild man and others, as examples. , He denies the want of the. organs of fpeech as an obje&iori,. an.A 
infids they only want the artifici .1 uleofU-em. 
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Peter, him. He retains fo much of his natural in ft in tit, that think him ar. idiot, and wanting even the capacity of 

— v -he has a fore-feeling of bad weather, growling and acquiring underftanding. 1 knew an officer of dra- 

howling, and fhowing great diforder, before it comes, goons, a man of very good fenfe, who was qulrtered 
“ Thefe are the particulars concerning him which I where Peter then lived for fome months, and faw.diim 

obferved myfelf, or could learn by information from almoft every day, and who affured me that he was not 

the neighbourhood.” From all thefe fafts put toge- an idiot, but (flowed common underftand : ng, which 
ther his lordfhip makes the following obfervations: was all that could be expected from one no better edu- 

“ 1 ft, Whatever doubts there may be concerning catedthanhe. 
the humanity of the oran-outang, it was never made a “ Laftly, thofe who have confidered what I have 
queftion but that Peter was a man. fi;id (b) of the difficulty of articulation, will not be 

“ 2dlv, That he was, as the Dean [Swift] fays, of furprifed that a man who had lived afavagefor the firft 
a father and mother like one of us. This, as I have 14 or 15 years of his life, fhould have made fo little 
faid, was the cafe of two favages found in the difmal progrefs in that art. I cannot, however, have the 
fwamps in Virginia, of the one found in the illand of leaft doubt, that if he had been under the care of Mr 
Diego Garcia, and of him that was difeovered by M. Braidwood of Edinburgh, he would have learned to 
le Roy in the Pyrenees, and in general of all the fa- fpeak, though with much more difficulty than a man 
vages that have been found in Europe within thefelaft who had been brought up tame among people who- 
300 years; for I do not believe, that for thefe 2000 had the ufe of fpeech, and who confequently muft 
years paft there has been a race of fuch favages in Eu- know the advantage of it. And I can have as little 
rope. doubt that Mr Braidwood coul J have taught the oran- 

“ jdly, I think there can be no reafon to dov.bt of outang in Sir Afliton Lever’s colleflion, who learned 
•what was written from Hanover, and publifhed in the to articulate a few words, fo as to fpeak plainly e- 
newfpapers, that he was found going upon all fours, as nough.” 

well as other folitary favages that have been found in St Peter, Le Port, a market-town of England, in 
Europe. It is true that others have been found ereeft ; the fouth-eaft part of Guernfey, in Hampfhire, in the 
■which was the cafe of the two found in the difmal Bruifh channel, confiding of only one long and nar- 
fwamp of Virginia, likewife of the man of the Pyre- row ftreet. The mouth of the harbour is well fet 
nees, and of him in the illand of Diego Garcia: but with rocks, and is on each fide defended by a caftle, 
thefe I fuppofe were not expofed till they had learned one called the old cqjlle , and the other cajlle-corner. 
to walk upright; whereas Peter appears to have been The governor oftheifland generally refides here, who 
abandoned by his parents before he had learned that has the command of the garrifon in this and all the 
leffon, but walked as we know children do at firft. other caftles. The harbour has a good road, from 
” 4tbly, I think it is evident that he is not an idi- whence (hips may fail with any wind, and from tire 
ot, not only from his appearance, as I have defer ibed road pafs under the guns of the caftle to the pier, clofe 
it, and from his adlions, but from all the accounts that up to the town. The pier is a noble work, formed 
we have of him, both thofe printed and thofe attefted of vaft ftones, joined together with great art and re- 
by perfons yet living ; for as to the printed accounts, gularity ; it is not only a fecurity to the (hips, but, 
there is not the leaft information of that kind in any being contiguous to the town, is handfomely paved at 
of them, except in one, viz. Wye’s letter, n° 8. where- the top with large fmooth flag-ftone, guarded with 
in is faid, that fome imputed his not learning to fpeak parapets, and being of a great length and breadth, 
to want of underftanding ; which I fhould think fhow- forms a pleafant walk, affording a free profpeel of the 
ed rather want of underftanding in thofe who thought fea and the neighbouring iflands. Cornet-caftle, which 
fo, when it is confidered that at this time he had not commands both the town and the harbour, ftands on a 
been a year out of the woods, and I fuppofe but a rock, feparatedfrom the land by an arm of the fea, no 
month or two under the care of Dr Arbuthnot, who lefs than 600 yards wide, and not fordable but at low 
had taken the charge of his education. The Dean water in great fpring-tides. 

indeed tells us, that he fufpeded he was a pretender, St Peter’s IJland, in the lake of Bienne in Swit- 
and no genuine wild man, but not a word of his be- zerland, remarkable for being one of the retreats of 
ing an idiot. And as to the perfons living, not one RoufTeau ; whence it has alfo got the name of Rouf- 
with whom I have converfed appeared to have the /tail’s IJland. It lies towards the fouth fide of the lake, 
leaft fufpicicn of that kind ; though it is natural that and produces a great variety of flirubs and trees, par- 
men who were not philofophers, and knew nothing of ticularly large oaks, beech, and Spanifh chefnut. The 
the progrefs of man from the mere animal to the in- fouthern fhore hopes gradually to the lake, and is co- 
telledtual creature, nor of the improvement of our un- vered with herbage ; the remaining borders are fteep 
der Handing by focial intercouvfe and the arts of life, and rocky; their ipmmits in a few places thinly co- 
but believed that man when he came to a certain age vered with flirubs; in others their perpendicular flues 
has from nature a'l the faculties which we fee hirn ex- are clothed to the water’s edge with hanging woods.- 
ert, and particularly the faculty of fpeech, fhould The views from the different parts of the iiland are 

G§2 beau- 


l’cter. 


(b) Lord Monboddo, far from thinking fpeech or articulation natural to man, rather wonders how he can 
by any teaching or imitation atta n to the ready performance of fuch various and Complicated operations. 
Add to this, when the organs are completely formed to one language, how hard it is to make them anfwer 
another. 
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Peter, beautiful and diverfified ; that to the north being the 
n, °“ ; extenllve and pleafing. It commands the pro- 
^oroug . pp gi c^ t jj e ] a [; e) -which is of an oval form ; its culti¬ 
vated borders, interfperfed w ith villages and cattles, 
with the towns of Ntdau and Bienne Handing upon 
the farther extremity. Agreeable walks are carried 
through the woods, and terminate in a circular pavi¬ 
lion placed in the centre of the ifland. Before the 
troubles in France, on Sunday, and particularly the 
vintage-time, this ifland was fi led with parties who 
air.ufed themfelves with wandering about the woods or 
dancing in the circular pavillion. How they employ 
themfelves now it is not eafy to fay, as it was over¬ 
run and fubjefted by the forces of that unhappy na¬ 
tion, and of courfe tainted with their deftrufiive prin¬ 
ciples. It was retaken by the Spaniards, and proper¬ 
ly belongs to the king of Sardinia. There is only one 
farm-houfe on the ifland, in an apartment of which 
Roufleau was lodged. 

Petf.r-P ence, was an annual tribute of one penny, 
paid at Rome out of every family at the feaft of St 
Peter. P nd this Ina the Saxon king, when he went 
in pilgrimage to Rome about the year 740, gave to 
the pope partly as alms and partly in recompence of a 
houfe erefted in Rome for Englifh pilgrims. And 
this continued to be paid generally until the time of 
King Henry VIII. when it was enafted, that from 
henceforth no perfon fliall pay any pen'ions, Peter- 
pence, or other impofltions, to the uie of the bifliop or 
iee of Rome. 

PETERBOROUGH, a city of Northamptonfliire, 
about 82 miles from London. It is the leaft city ex¬ 
cept perhaps Ely, and unquestionably the pooreft bi- 
Ih pric, though one of the oldeft towns in England. 
It had a monaftery dedicated to St Peter, and founded 
as early as the year 655, to which the abbot of Croy- 
land and his monks flying for protection in the year 
■870, they were overtaken and murdered in a court of 
this monaftery called the monks churchyard, becaufe 
they were all buried here; and to this day is to be 
feen the tombftore with their effigiiX which had been 
eredted over their common grave. Soon after this the 
Danes deftroyed both the monaftery and friars, fo that 
it lay deftitute for above too years. The monks were, 
however, reftored. and lived very fumptuoufly, with a 
mitred abbot at their head till the reformation, when 
Henry VIII. converted it into a bifhop’s fee. The 
cathedral, which is faid to be more than 1000 years 
old, though apparently more modern, is a moft noble 
Gothic fabric, and was much more fo before it was 
defaced in the civil wars. The weft front, which is 
156 feet broad, is very ftately; and befides columns 
curioufly adorned, is fupported by three of the talleft 
arches in Britain. The windows of the cloifters are 
finely (taint'd with feripture-hiftor-y and the fucceftion 
rf'its abbots. There are in the church monuments of 
Queen Catharine, wife cf Plenry VIII. and of Mary 
queen of Scots; and the figure of one Mr Scarlet the 
fey ton,, who buried them, and lived to 95, after he had 
buried all the hou cheepers of the .town twice over. 
There is but one pa-rfth-church befides the cathedral. 
The city is g verned by a m iyr,r, recorder, ar.d aljer- 
men, by a charter of Henry VIII. All its offices are 
elected by the dean ana chapter, confiding rf fix pre- 
bend .rLs, who axe all lords of tile manor. Befi.de the 


dean and chapter, who are an ecclefiaftical corporation Teterfiead. 
diftinfl from the bifliop, there are eight petty canons, v ' 
four ftudents in divinity, one epiftler, one gofpeller, a 
fubdean, fubtreafurer, and chanter, eight chorifters, 
eightfinging men, two chancellors, befides a Reward, 
organift, &c. a grammar fchool, and two charity-fcbools. 

The river Nen, over which there is here a wooden 
biidge, is navigable by birges to Northampton, 50 
miles further, which bring coal, corn, &c. and by 
which they export in feme years 6ooo' quarters of 
malt, befides other goods, efpecially the woollen ma¬ 
nufactures either of cloth or (lockings, in which the 
poor are employed. The air of Peterborough is faid not 
to be very wholefome, by realon of the neighbouring 
fens ; but the water of the river is frefh and good, the 
higheft fpring-tide never coming up within five miles 
of the town ; and there is plenty of excellent water in 
their wells. The ftreets are very poor, and the heufes 
but mean ; there is, however, a handfome market- 
houfe, over which are kept the affixes and feffions. 
Its'jurifdiftion extends over 32 towns and hamlets, 
wherein the civil magiftrates appointed by the royal 
commiffion are vefted with the fame power as judges of 
affize, and hold their quarterly feffions in this city. 

PETERHEAD, a town in Scotland, in the coun¬ 
ty of Aberdeen, lies about 30 miles north-eaft of that 
city. It (lands on the moft eafterly point in Scotland, 
and from thence due weft that kingdom is broadeft. 

Peterhead is the neareft land to the northern conti¬ 
nent of Europe, and lies within 300 miles of the cape, 
which is called the Naze of Norway. Through this 
channel the grand body of the herrings pafs in their 
annual migrations from Shetland and the north feas to 
the more fouthern latitudes, attended with the all-de- 
ivouring cod and ling ; on which account Peterhead, or, 
as it is iometimes called, Buchanncfs, hath always been 
the fecond ftation of the Dutch bufles after leaving the 
Shetland iflands. Tradition fay c , that feme hundred 
years ago the Dutch offered Lord Marefchal, then the 
proprietor of the coaft, to cover a fmall ifland called 
Inch-Keith with filver for the property of it to carry 
on their fiftieries, which for obvious leaf ins could not 
be accepted. Be that as it may, the Dutch ftill fre¬ 
quent thecoaft in July and Auguft, and fometimes 100 
fail are feen within fight of land, bufily employed in 
the herring and white filheries. The natives, to whom 
this treafure properly belongs, have lately made fome 
at'empts towards the white fifhery, of which they cure 
and vend chi. fly at the London market 4000 barrels 
of delicate fmall cod and ling annually. They alfo fit 
out fome vefiels for the Hcbride fifliery off Barrahead 
for the Barcelona market; and they claim the merit 
of having taught the iflanders how to take and cui e the 
large fifti wh ch abound on their coafts. They have 
often gained the higheft premiums allowed by govern¬ 
ment for curing white fifties. 

Few h irbours in Great Britain are cf more impor¬ 
tance to navigation than this of Peterhead, a-', in cafe 
of violent fto:ms from the eafterly points, large vefiels 
embayed betwixt this and the mouth of the Forth 
have not a port that they can fafi-ly take at every time 
ol the tide, that of Aberdeen excepted. Il therefore- 
they cannot make their way to fea in the teeth of a 
ftrong e ifterly wind, or douVe this headland that they 
may.gain the Murray filth, they mu ft inevitably con e 

on 
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Peterhead, on fhore. This harbour lies on a fpacious bay, where 

l'eterhoff velTels of anp burden may ride in all other winds, and 
v is therefore the general rendezvous of the Gripping 
which frequent the northern feas, where they cad an¬ 
chor on clean ground, and ride iafely till the florms 
have abated. But though nature hath done fo much 
for the benefit of navigation, fomething is left for the 
exercife of human aid. The harbour can at prefent 
contain in perfect fafety 40 or 50 fail of velfels draw¬ 
ing 12 feet water, and is capable of being extended fo 
as to admit a greater number of Ihips drawing 20 feet; 
by which means not o.dy cafual merchantmen butfmall 
(hips of war with their convoys, would find tins a moft 
defir.ible refuge when purfued by fuperior force. The 
harbour is defended by a goo 1 b ittery. A considerable 
trale is carried on from this place direftly to the Bal¬ 
tic for dealt, iron, hemp, tar, and other articles. There 
is alfo a tnanu'aclure offewiug thread, which employs 
many young girls. A mineral well in the fummer- 
months gives great gaiety to the place; its falutary 
virtues have long, and webeueve very juftly, been cele¬ 
brated. The waters of this fpring are powerfully diu¬ 
retic, and are thought to be efficacious in removing 
complaints in the bowels. The;e are here many 
elegant houfes for the accommodate >n of ftrangers. 
There is alfo a ball room, under which there are 
two fait-water baths. Thefe baths are much fre¬ 
quented in nervous diforders : their effefl in (length¬ 
ening the conftitutim is often futpriling. Owing to 
the open peninfulated lituation, the air ofth’s place is 
eft seme d peculiarly pure and healthful; even the fogs 
riling from the fea are thought to be medicinal: the 
town is therefore much enlivened by the concourfe of 
company who frequent it on thefe accounts. Upon 
the whole, the town i s r.eat an i well built, the houfes 
am handfome, and the Uriels tolerably fpacious and 
very clean.; and it has every appearance of a thiiving, 
plentiful, and happy pi ice. 

PETERHOFF, in Raffia, is (ituated about 20 miles 
from Peterlburg, and is did ngmthed lor its palace 
and gardens. The palace was begun by Peter I. and 
finifhed by Elizabeth As it is placed upon an emi¬ 
nence, it commands a moll i'uperb view of Cr nftadt, 
Pete - (burg, the intervening gulf, and the oppofi'.ecoaft 
of Carelia. The palace is moll magnificently furnifti- 
e 1 , and the fuit of apartments are truly princely. The 
prefence-chamber is richly ornamented with portraits 
of the fovercigns of the houfe of Rom.mof, who, hwe 
reigned in Ruffiafince 1613. 

“ The gardens of PeterhofF (fays an intell gent tra- 

ve°lr vIlT veller) have been celebrated for their t aide and elegance; 

*>485? ’ and from the number of jet d’eaus, fountain:, bafons, 

cafcades, parterres, &c. they have been compared to 
thofe of Verfailles: and indeed in one refpeci they are 
far fuperior; for the water-works of the latter only 
play upon pirtcul.ir occafions, while th fe of Peter¬ 
hofF arc perennial. Thefe gardens, which at the time 
of their formation were grearly admiied in this coun¬ 
try, though not congenial 11 the telle of the emprefs, 
arc futfered to remain in their prefent (late ; as during 
dimmer heT majefiy principally refiles at Tzarikoe- 
Sel , where the grounds are di'pofed in a m re mo¬ 
dern and pleafing manner.” A vail number of ulv.r 
dolphins and g lded ftatues are fcatic: e ‘ through them; 
but the moll remarkable .figure?, are thofe of two glu- 
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diators placed in a bafon of water. Thefe are repre- I’ctyhoiF 
fented, not with the fword and buckler, the ancient II 
implements of war, but with a brace of pidols. Thefe 1 eter ^ ur & 
they point to each other in a threatening pollure, 
while the water gulhes impetuoufiy from the barrel,. 

I11 that part of the garden which lies between the pa¬ 
lace and the gulf, clofe to the water, i-, a building 
which was the favoui ite retreat of Peter I. It is pre- 
ferved, together with its furniture, entirely in its ori¬ 
ginal Hate with a kind of religious veneration. Its 
plainnefs (hows the frugal fimplicitv in which that mo¬ 
narch was accuftomed to live. In the fame celeb; ated 
gardens there is a remarkable building called the moun¬ 
tain for Jltdges, and often by travellers the flying mmn- 
la'rn. “ It Hands (fays Mr Coxe) in the middle of an 
oblong area, incloled by an open colonnade, with a flat 
roof, which is railed for the convenience of holding 
fpetfla'o.rs. The circumference of this colonnade is at 
leaft half a mile. In the middle of the area (lands 
the flying mountain, ilretching nearly from one end to 
the other. It is a wooden building, fupported upon 
pillars, reprefenting an uneven furface of gn u id, or a 
mountain compofed of three principal afeents, gradu¬ 
ally diminilhing in height, with an intermediate fpace 
to refemble valleys : from top to bottom is a floored 
way, in which three parallel grooves are formed. Tt 
is thus ufed : a fmall carriage containing one perfon 
being placed in the centre groove upon the highefi 
point, goes with great rapidity down one hill; the 
velocity which it acquires in its defeent carries r up a 
feecnd ; and it continues to move in a fimlar manner 
until it arrives at the bottom of the area, where it 
rolls for a ccnfiderable way on the level furface, and 
(lops before it attains the boundary: it is then placed 
in one of lire fide grooves, and drawn up by means of 
a.cord fixed to a windla r s. To a pe:fon unacquainted 
with the mechanifm, this entertainment would appear 
tremendous; but as the grooves always keep the car¬ 
riage in its right direction, there is not the lead dan¬ 
ger of being overturned. At the top of the mountain 
is an handfome apartment f r the accommodation r.F 
the court and principal nobility ; there is alfo roam 
for many th uifand fpedlators within the colonnade and 
upon its roof. Near the flying mountain is a fpacious 
amphitheatre, in which tournaments are u.ually exhi¬ 
bited.” 

PETERS (Father), a Jefuit, was confelTor and 
counfellor to James II. king of England. This prince 
difrnilfed him in 1688, becaufe he was confidered as 
the author of thofe troubles in which the kingdom 
was then involved. “ Ks was (fays B iliop Burnet) 
the m r d violent of the king’s advifers, and the perfon 
mod lidened to. Though he had the honour of be¬ 
ing nobly defeended, he was a man of extenlive eru¬ 
dition, and was eminent only for his bigotry and for- 
wardnefs ” Though Burnet is not always to be be¬ 
lieved, yet certain it is,, from the teflimony of other 
hi fie ri ar.s, that Father Peters was by r.o m.am a per¬ 
fon properly qualified to direfl. King James in the cri¬ 
tical (ituati; n in which he then fined. 

PETERSBURG (St), a city cf the province of 
Ingvia i.i Ruffin, and capital of the whole empi-e. It 
is fiunited in N. Lit. 59. 26. 23. and E. Long. ?o. 23. 
from the firft n e id-a.-i cf Gr e :w;ch. It was found¬ 
ed in the year 1703 by Czar Peter the Great, wliofe 

ambi- 
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Peterftrarg ambition it was to have a fleet on the Baltic ; for which 
^ reafon he determined to found a city which might be¬ 
come the centre of trade throughout all his dominions. 
The fpot he pitched upon was a low, fenny, unculti¬ 
vated ifland, formed by the branches of the river Ne¬ 
va, before they fall into the gulph of Finland. In 
the fummer this ifland was covered with mud ; and in 
winter became a frozen pool, rendered almoft inaccef- 
fible by dreary fore (Is and deep moraffes, the haunts of 
bears, wolves, and other favage animals. Having taken 
the fort of Nattebourg, and the town of Neifchantz, 
in the year.1703, this mighty conqueror affembled in 
Ingria above 300,000 men, Ruffians, Tartars, Cof- 
facks, Livonians, and others, even from the mod di- 
flaiit parts of his empire, and laid the foundation of 
the citadel and fortifications, which were finifhed in 
four months, almoft in defpite of nature. He Was 
obliged to open ways through forefts, drain bogs, 
raife dykes, and lay caufeways, before he could pre¬ 
tend to found the new city. The workmen were ill 
provided with neceffary tools and implements, fuch as 
fp.ides, pick-axes, fhovels, planks, and wheel-barrows: 
they were even obliged to fetch the earth from a 
great diftance in the fkirts of their garments, Or in 
little bags made ( f old mats and rags fewed together. 
They had neither huts nor houfes to fhelter them from 
the feverity cf the weather: the country, which had 
been defolated by war, could not accommodate fuch a 
multitude with provifions ; and the fupplies by the lake 
Ladoga were often retarded by contrary winds. In 
confequer.ee of tbefe hatdfhips, above 100,000 men 
are faid to have perifhed : neverthelefs the work pro¬ 
ceeded with incredible vigour and expedition; while 
Peter, for the fecurity of h s workmen, formed a great 
camp,Jn fuch a manner, that his infantry continued 
in Finland, and his cavalry were quartered in Ingria. 
Some Swedifh cruizers being deferied in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, the Czar polled a body of troops in the ifle 
of Rutzari, by whom the Swedes were repulfed, and 
the work met with no farther interruption. The 
buildings cf the city kept pace with the fortrefs, 
which is die centre of the town, fiirrounded on all 
iidcs by the Neva ; and in little more than a year, 
above 30,000 houfes were eredled. At prefent there 
may be about double that number in Peterfburg, 
though many of them are paltry and inconfiderable. 
in order to people this ci'.«, Peter invited hither mer¬ 
chants, artificers, mechanics, and feamen, from all the 
different countries of Europe : he demoiifhed the town 
cf Nieufrhants and brought hither not only the ma¬ 
terials of the houfes, but the inhabitants themfelves. 
A thoufand families were drawn from Mofcow; he 
obliged his nobility to quit their palaces and their 
villas in and about Mofcow, and take up their refi- 
dence at Peterfburg, in a much more cold and comfort- 
lefs climate. Finally, refolving to remove hither the 
trade of Archangel, he ilTued an ordnance, impbrt- 
ir.g, that all fuch merchandife as had been conveyed 
to Archangel, in order to be fold to foreigners, fhould 
now be font to Peterfburg, where they fhould pay 
no more than the nfusil duties. Thefe endeavours and 
regulations have rendered this one of the greateft arid 
rnoft florrHhing cities in Europe. The Ruffian boyars 
and nobility have built 'magnificent palaces, and are 
r.ovv reconciled to their fituation. At firft many 


houfes were built of timber ; but thefe being fubjedt Peterf-urg 
to fudden conflagrations in fpite of all the precautions “ 
that could be taken, the Czar, in the year 1714, 
iffued an order, that all new houfes fhould be walled 
with brick and covered with tiles. The fort is an 
irregular hexagon, with oppofite baftions. This, to¬ 
gether with all the reft of the fortifications, was in 
the beginning formed of earth only ; but in the fequel 
they were faced with ftrong walls, and provided with 
cafemates, which are bomb-proof. In the curtain of 
the fort, on the right hand fide, is a noble difpenfary, 
well fupplied with excellent medicines, and enriched 
with a great number of porcelain vafes from China and 
Japan. From one of the gates of the fort a draw¬ 
bridge is thrown over an arm of the river, in which the 
Czar’s galleys and other fmall veflels are fheltered in 
the winter. The moft remarkable building within the 
fort is the cathedral, built by the direction of an Ita¬ 
lian architeft. Peterfburg is partly built on little 
iflands, fome of which are connected by draw-bridges; 
and par;ly on the continent. In the higheft part, on 
the bank of the Neva, the Czar fixed his habitation, 
or ordinary refidence, built of freeflone, and fituated 
fo as to command a profpedt of the greater part of 
the city. Here likewife is a royal foundery ; toge¬ 
ther with the fupub houfes of many noblemen. The 
marlhy grousd on which the city is built, being 
found extremely flippery, dirty, and incommodious, 
the Czar ordered every inhabitant to pave a certain 
fpace before his own door. In the year 1716, Peter 
taking a fancy to the ifland Wafili-Ofterno, which he 
had given as a prefent to prince MenzikofF, refumed 
the grant and ordered the city to be extended into 
this quarter. He even obliged the boyars, or nobles, 
to build ftone-houfes cn this fpot, though they were 
already in pofleflion of others on the fide of Ingria : 
accordingly this is now the moft magnificent part of 
the city. On the other fide of a branch of the Neva 
Hands the Czar’s country or fummer palace, provided 
with a fine garden and orangery. On the bank of 
the fame river is the flaboda, or fuburbs,in which the 
Germans generally choofe their habitation. Peterfburg 
is very much fubjedt to dangerous inundations. In the 
year 1715, all the baftions and draw-bridges were either 
overwhelmed or carried away. The breadth, depth 
and rapidity of the Neva, have rendered it extremely 
difficult, if not impradlicable, to join the iflands and 
the continent by bridges. Befides, Peter was averfe to 
this expedient for another reafon ; refolved to accuftom 
his fubjedts to navigation, he not only rejected the 
project of a bridge, but alfo ordered that no boat 
fhould pafs between the iflands and continent, except 
by the help of fails only. In confequence of thisftrange 
regulation, many lives were loft ; but at length he 
gained his point; and by habituating his fluggifli 
Mufcovites to the dangers of the fea, in a little time 
produced a breed of har dy failors. The adjacent coun¬ 
try is fo barren, that the town mull be fupplied with 
provifions from a great diftance ; confequently they 
are extremely dear. Here are woods in plenty, con¬ 
fiding of pine, fir, alder, birch, poplar, and elm ; but 
the oak and the beech are generally brought from Ca- 
fan. In winter the weather is extremely cold, and 
hot in the fummer. In June the length of the night 
d cs not exceed three hours, during which the ,m- 
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Peterfburg tives enjoy a continual twilight: but in December 
v the fun is not vifible more than three hours above the 
horizon. 

The Czar Peter, who was indefatigable in his en¬ 
deavours to improve and civilize hisfubjefts, neglefted 
nothing which he thought could contribute to thefe 
purpofes. He condefcended even to inftitute and re¬ 
gulate allemblies at Peterfburg : thefe were opened af 
live in the afternoon, and the houfe was fhut at ten ; 
between thefe hours the f.dhionable people of both 
fexes met without ceremony, danced, converfed, or 
played either at cards or at chefs, this laft being a 
favourite diverfion among the Ruffians. There was 
likewife an apartment appointed for drinking brandy 
and fmoking tobacco. Plays and operas were like- 
wife introduced for the fame purpofes ; but as Peter 
had little relifli, and lefs tafte, for thofeentertainments, 
they were performed in a very aukward manner in his 
lifetime : however, fince his death thefe performances 
have been brought to a greater degree of art and de¬ 
corum. 

This great northern legiflator eftablifhed, in the 
neighbourhood of Peterfburg, manufactures of linen, 
paper, faltpetre, fulphur, gunpowder, and bricks, to¬ 
gether with water-mills for fawing timber. He in- 
ftkuted a marine academy, and obliged every confi- 
derable family in Ruffia to fend at leaft one fon or 
kinfman, between the ages of ten and eighteen, to 
this feminary, where he was inftru&ed in navigation, 
learned the languages, was taught to perform his ex- 
crcifes, and to live under the fevereft difeipline. To 
crown his other plans of reformation, he granted let¬ 
ters patent for founding an academy, upon a very li¬ 
beral endowment; and though he did not live to exe¬ 
cute this fcheme, his emprefs, who furvived him, 
brought it to perfection. It was modelled on -the 
plans of the royal fociety in London, and the academy 
of France. Mr Bullfinger opened it in the year 1726, 
with an eloquent fpeech on the defign and utility of 
an academy offciences; and the profeffors, who have 
always diftingnifhed themfelves by their merit and 
erudition, publifhed an annual collection of their 
tranfaftions; a talk the more eafy, as they have the 
btnefit of printing pieffes, well managed, at Peterf¬ 
burg. 

Peter the Great has been much cenfured for tranf- 
ferring the feat of the empire' from Mofcow to St Pe¬ 
terfburg ; the former of which lay nearer to the centre 
of his dominions. But thefe objections will have but 
little weight with thofe who conlider the cwnfequences 
of the removal. The new city is nearer than Mofcow 
was to the more civilized parts of Europe ; and fre.m 
an intercourfe with them the manners of the Ruffians 
have been improved, and the nobility in particular 
have loft much of their feudal imp -rt mce. Above all, 
the grand objeCt of Peter, that of having a formidable 
navy in the Baltic, has certainly been obtained, and the 
Emprefs of Ruffia is now the arbitrefs of the north, 
and in fome degree the mediatrix of all Europe. In 
fhort, the ereftion of St Peterfburg was perhaps one 
of the beft afts of’ Peter’s reign, and has in its eonfe- 
quenccsheen the moft beneficial. Indeed it is atleaft 
probable, that if through any revoluti n the feat of 
government fhould be again transferred to Mofcow, 
we ffiou'.d nowhere fee the traces of thofe memorable 


improvements, which the paffing century has given Peterfburg 
birth to, but in the annals of hiftory; and Ruffia would w c 
again, in all probability, relap ft into her original bar- 
barifm. 

The ereftlon of fnch a city as Peterfburg in fo 
fhort a time is truly wonderful. Mr Coxe fays his 
mind was filled with aftonilhment, when he reflected 
that fo late as the beginning of this century the ground 
on which it ftands was one vaft moraft, occupied by a 
very few fifliermens huts. The prefent divifions of the 
town,, fome of which we have already mentioned, aic 
called, i. The Admiralty quarter ; 2, The Valiili O- 
ftrofor Ifland; 3. The Fortrefs; 4. The Ifland of St 
Peterfburg; and, 5. The various fubuibs ol L ; vonia, 
of Mofcow, of Alexander Nevfki, and Wiburgh. 

The prefent Emprefs has done fo much for this city, 
that fhe may not improperly be called its fecond foun- 
drefs. It is, neverthelefs, ftill an infant place, and, as 
Mr Wraxall obferves, “ only an immenfe outline, 
which will require future empreffes, and almoft future 
ages, to complete.” 

“ The ftreets in general, fays a late traveller, are c oxe < s 
broad and fpacious; and three of the principal ones, Travels, 
which meet in a point at the Admiralty, and reach to 
the extremities of the fuburbs, are at leaft two miles 
in length. Moft of them are paved; but a few are 
ftill fuffered to remain floored with planks. In feveral 
parts of the metropolis, particularly in the Vaffili O- 
flrof, wooden houfes and habitations, fcarcely fupe- 
rior to common cottages, are blended with the public 
buildings ; but this motly mixture is far lefs common 
than at Mofcow, where alone can be formed any idea 
of an ancient Ruffian city. The brick houfes are or¬ 
namented with a white ftucco, which has led feveral 
travellers to fay that they are built with ftone; where¬ 
as, unlefs I am greatly miftaken, there are only two 
ftone ftruftures in all Peterfburg. The one is a pa¬ 
lace, building by the emprefs upon the banks of the 
Neva, called the marble pala.e; it is of hewn granite, 
with marble columns and ornaments ; the other is the 
church of St Ifaac, conftrufted with the fame materials, 
but not yet finifhed. 

“ The manfions of the nobility arc many of them vaft 
piles of building, but are n ot in general upon fo larce 
and magnificent a fcale as feveral I oblerved at Mof- 
cow: they are furnilhed wi:h great coft, and in the 
ftme elegant ftyle as at Paris or London. They ate 
fituated clrcfly on the fouth fide of the Neva, either 
in the Adrr.ira’.ity quarter, or in the fuburbs of Livo¬ 
nia and Mofcuw, which are the fine ft parts of the city.” 

See Neva. 

“ Peterfburgh, although it is more comp aft than the 
other Ruffian cities, and has the houfes in many ftreets 
contiguous to each other, yet ftill bears a refemblance 
to the towns, of this country, and is built in a very 
draggling manner. By an order lately iilued from 
government, the city has been inclofed within a ram¬ 
part, the circumference whereof is 21 ve.-fts, or 14. 

Eiuliffi miles.” 

The fame accurate ohftrver calculates the number 
of inhabitants at Peterfburg, and makes the medium 
number 130,000. 

We have already Lid that Peterfburg is very liable 
to be inundated. An inundation of a very alarming 
nature took place when. Mr Coxe was there in Sep r 

tembcc 
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f 'terfl»"rg t.rn’ber 1777', of which the f llowing account was gi- 
ve.i in St Peter (burg Journal, September 1777: “ In-the 
even ng of t' e 9th, a violent ftorm of wind blowing at 
firft S. W. and aftei wards W. raifed the Neva and its 
various branches to fo great air height, that at five in 
the morning the waters poured over their banks, and 
iuddenly overflowed the town, but more particularly 
the Vaffili Oftrof and the ifland of St Peterlburg. 
The torrent rofe in feveral ftreets to the depth of four 
feet and an half, and overturned by its rapidity, va¬ 
rious build'ngs and bridges. About feven, the wind 
drifting to N. W. the fh od fell as fuddenly ; and at 
mid-day moil of the flreets, which in tire morning 
could only be pafled in boats, became dry. Fora 
fhort time the river rofe 10 feet 7 inches above its or¬ 
dinary level.”' 

Mr Kraft, profeffor of experimental philofophy to 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, has written a Ju¬ 
dicious treatife upon the inundation of the Neva, from 
which the fol'owittg obfervations were extracted by 
Mr Coxe. “ Thefe floods are lefs alarming than former¬ 
ly, as tile fwelling of the river to about fix feet above 
iis ufual level, which ufed to overflow the whole town, 
have no longer any efFeft, excepting upon the lower 
parts of Peterfburg; a circumftanee owing to the 
gradual raffing of the ground by buildings and other 
c.rnfes. 

“ Upon tracing the principal inundation, the profef¬ 
for informs us, that the moft ancient, of which there 
is any tradition, happened in 1691, and is mentioned 
by Weber, from the account of fome fifhermen inha¬ 
biting near Niefchants, a Swedifh redoubt upon the 
Neva, about three mi'es from the prefent fortrefs of 
Pcterfburg. At that period the waters ufually rofe 
every five years; and the inhabitants of that diftrift 
1I0 fooner perceived the particular ftorms which they 
had been taught from fatal experience to confider as 
forerunners of a flood, than they took their hovels to 
pieces, and, joining the timbers together in the form 
of rafts, failened them to the fummits of the higheft 
trees, and repaired to the mountain of Duderof, which 
is d ftant fix miles from their place of abode, where 
they waited until the waters fubfided.. 

“The higheft inundations, excepting the laft of 1777, 
"were thefe of the ift of November 1726, when the 
waters rofe 8 feet 2 inch.s; and on the 2d of Oftober 
1 752, when they rofe & feet 5 inches. 

“ From a long ccurfe of ob 'ervations the profeffor 
draws the following conclufion. The higheft floods, 
namely, thofe which rife about fix feet, have generally 
happened in one of the four laft months of the year: 
no fenfible effeft is ever produced by rain or fnow; a 
fwell is fometimes occafioned by the accumulation of 
mafles of ice at the mouth of the Neva ; but the prin¬ 
cipal caufes of die overflowing of that river are deri¬ 
ved from violent ftorms a .d winds blowing fouth weft 
Or north weft, which ufually prevail at the autum¬ 
nal equinox ; and the height o-f the waters is always in 
proportion to the violence and duration of thofe winds. 
In a word, the circumftances moft liable to promote 
the overflowings of the Neva, are when, at the au¬ 
tumnal equmox, three or four days before-or after the 
full or new moon, that luminary being near her pe- 
rigaeum, a violent north-weft wind drives the waters 
of the northern ocean, during the influx of the tide, 

i 


into the Baltic, and is accompanied, or inftarttaaie- Pcterfburg 

caifly fucceeded, by a fouth-welt wind in that fea and —*- 

the gulf of Finland. All thefe ciicumftances concur¬ 
red at the' inundation of 1777 ; it happened two days 
before the autumnal equinox, four before the full 
moon, two after her paffing through the perigasum, 
and by a ftorm at fouth weft, which was preceded by 
ftrong weft winds in the northern ocean, and ftrong 
north winds at the mouth of the Baltic.” 

See Notices et Remarques fur les dtbordemens de 
la Neva a St Pdcrbourg, accompagnees d'vne carte 
reprefeniant la crue et la diminution des eavx, &c. 
in Nov. Ac. Pet. for 1777, P. II. p- 47. to which 
excellent treatife we would refer the curious reader for 
farther information. 

All cur readers have unqueftionably heard of the 
equeftrian ftatue of Peter I. in bronze. We fhallgive 
an account of that extraordinary monument in Mr 
Coxe’s own words. “It is (fays he) of a coloffal fize, 
and is the work of Monfi-eur Falconet, the celebrated 
French ftatuary, call at the expence of Catharine II. 
in honour of her great predecelFor, whom fhe reveres 
and imitates. It reprefents that monarch in the atti¬ 
tude of mounting a precipice, the fummit of which he 
has nearly attained. He appears crowned with laurel, 
in a loofe Afiatic veft, and fitting on a houfing of 
bear-fkin : bis right hand is ftretched out as in the aft 
of giving benediftion to his people ; and his left holds 
the reins. The defign is mafterly, and the attitude 
is bold and fpifited. If there be any deleft in the fi¬ 
gure, it confifts in the flat pofition of the right hand ; 
and, for this reafon, the view of the left fide is the 
moft ftriking, where the whole appearance is graceful 
and animated.- The horle is Tearing upon its hind 
legs; and its tail, which is full and flowing, Hightly 
touches a bronze ferpent, artfully contrived to aflift 
in fupporting the vaft weight of the ftatue in due equi¬ 
librium. The artift has, in this noble effiay of his ge¬ 
nius reprefented Peter as the kgiflator of his countrv, 
without any allulion to conquelt and bloodfhed ; wife¬ 
ly preferring his civil qualities to his military exploits. 
Thecontraft between the compofed tranquility of Pe¬ 
ter (though perhaps not abfolutely charafteviftic) and 
the fire of the horfe, eager to prefs f- rwards, is very 
ftriking. The f.mplicity of the infeription correfponds 
to the fublimity of the defign, and is far preferable to 
a pompous detail of exalted virtues, which the voice 
of flattery applies to every fovereign without diftinc- 
ticn. It is elegantly finifhed in brafs charafters, on 
one fide in Latin, and on the oppofite in Ruffian. 

Petrs primo Catharinafcunda, 1782, i. e. Catharine II. 
to Peter I. 

“The ftatue,when I was at Peterfbur.:h, was not 
erefted, but fteod under a large wooden Ihed nepr the 
Neva, within a few yards of its enormous pedeftal. 

W T hen Falconet h id conceived the defign of his fta¬ 
tue, the bafe of which was to be foimed by an huge 
reck, he carefully examined the environs of Peterl- 
burg, if, among the detached pieces of granite whi( h 
arefcattered about thefe parts, one could be found 
of magnitude correfpondent to the dimer.fions of the 
equeftrian figure. After a confiderable refearch, he dif- 
covercd a ftupendous mafs half buried in the midll i f 
a morafs. The expence and d fficulty of tranfpoi ting 
it were no obftacles to Catherine II. By her order 

the 
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fVterflXirg. the morals was Immediately drained, a road was cut was inftantly recovered. This, or fridion with flan- 1 ’cterfVjrg 

- * v - through a foreft, and carried over the marfhy ground ; nel, is the ufual remedy; but fflould the p<rfon in D 

and the ftone, which after it had been fomewhat re- that ftate approach the fire, or dip the part in warm 

duced weighed at leaf! jyo© tons, was removed to water, it immediately mortifies and drops off.—The 

Peterfburg. This more than Roman work was, common people continued at their work as ufual, and 

in lefs than fix months from the time of its firft difco- the drivers plied in the ftreets with their fledges feem- 

very, accompliflied by a windlafs, and by means of ingly unaffected by the fro ft; their beards were in- 
large fr : Ction-balls alternately placed and removed in crufted with clotted ice, and the Lories were covered 
grooves fixed on each fide of the road. In this man- with ificles. 

ner it was drawn, with forty men feated upon its top, “ It fometimes happens that coachmen or fervants, 
about four miles to the banks of the Neva ; there it while they are waiting for their matters, are frozen to 


was embarked in a veffel conftrufted on purpofe to 
receive it, and thus conveyed about the fame diftance 
by water to the fpot where it now Hands. When land¬ 
ed at Peterfburg, it was 42 feet long at the bafe, 39 
at the top, 21 thick, and 17 high ; a bulk greatly 
furpafling in weight the moft boafted monuments of 
Roman grandeur, which, according to the fond ad¬ 
mirers of antiquity, would have baffled the fkill of 
modern mechanics, and were alone fufficientto render 
confpicuous the reign of the moft degenerate emperors. 

“ The pedeftal, however, though fkill of prodigious 
magnitude, is far from retaining its original dimen- 
fions, as, in order to form a proper ftation for the 
ftatue, and to reprefeht an afeent, the fummit where¬ 
of the horfe is endeavouring to attain, its bulk has 
been neceflarily diminiftied. But I could notobferve, 
without regret, that the artift has been defirous to im¬ 
prove upon nature ; and in order to produce a refera- 
blahce of an abrupt broken precipice, has been too 
lavifh of the duffel. Near it was a model in plafter, 
to the ftiape of which the workmen were fafhioning 
the pedeftal. It appeared to me, that in this model 
the art was too confpicuous ; and that the effeft would 
have been far morefublime, if the ftone had been left 
as much as poflible in its rude ftate, a vaft unwieldy 
ftupendous mafs. And indeed, unlefs I am greatly 
miftaken, the pedeftal, when finifhed according to 
this plan, will have fcarcely breadth fufficient to af¬ 
ford a proper bafe for a ftatue of fuch Coloflal fize. 

“ The ftatue was erected on the pedeftal on the 27th 
ofAuguft 1782. The ceremony was performed with 
great fblemnity, and was accompanied with a folemn 
inauguration. At the fame time the emprefs iffued a 
proclamation, in which, among other inftances of her 
clemency, fhe pardons all criminals under fentence of 
death ; all deierters, who would return to their re- 
fpective corps within a limited timeand releafes all 
criminals condemned to hard labour, provided they 
had not been guilty of murder.” 

Mr Coxe informs us, that the weather is extremely 
changeable in this capital, and the cold is at times 
extreme; againft which the inhabitants take care to pro¬ 
vide (See Peasant ), though fome of them neverthelefs 
unfoitunately fall victims to it. As I traverfed the 
city, fays Mr Coxe, on the morning of 12th January, 

I obferved feveral perfons, whofe faces had been bitten 
by the froft : their cheeks had large fears, and appear¬ 
ed as if they had been finged with an hot iron. As I 
was walking with an Englifh gentleman, who, inftead 
of a fur cap, had put on a common hat, his ears were 
fuddenly frozen : he felt no pain, and would not have 
perceived it for fome time, if a Ruffian,in paffing by, 
had not informed him of it, and affifted him in rub¬ 
bing the part affedted with fnow, by which means it 
Vol. XIV. 


death. In order to prevent as much as poffible thefe 
dreadful accidents, great fires of whole trees, piled 
one upon another, are kindled in fhe court-yard of the 
palace and the moft frequented parts of the town. As 
the flames blazed above the tops of the lioufes, and 
call a glare to a confiderable diftance, I was frequent¬ 
ly much amufed by contemplating the pidturefque 
.groups of Ruffians, with their Afiatic dreis and long 
beards affembled round the fire. The centinels up¬ 
on duty, having no beards, which are of great ufe 
to proted the glands of the throat, generally tie hand¬ 
kerchiefs under their chins, and cover their ears with 
imall cafes of flannel.” 

Petersburg, in America, is a fea-port town in 
Virginia, 25 miles fouthward of Richmond, feated on 
the fouth fide of the Appamatox river, about 12 miles 
above its junaion with James River, and contained 
nearly 300 houfes in 1787, in two divifions; one is 
upon a clay, cold foil, and is very dirty; the other 
upon a plain of land or loam. There is no regula¬ 
rity, and very little elegance in Peterfburg. It is 
merely a place of bufinefs. The Free Mafons have a 
Fall tolerably elegant; and the feat of the Bowling fa¬ 
mily is pleafant and well built. It is very unhealthy. 
About 2200 hoglheads of tobacco are infpedled here 
annually. Like Richmond, Williamfburg, Alexan¬ 
dria, and Norfolk, it is a corporation; and what is 
lingular, Peterfburg city comprehends part of three 
counties. The celebrated Indian queen, Pocahonta, 
from whom defcended the Randolph and Bowling fa¬ 
milies, formerly refided at this place. 

PETERSFIELD, is a handfome town of Hamp- 
ftlire in England, and fends two members to parliament. 
It is feated in W. Long. 1. 5. N. Lat. 51. 5, 

PETERWARADIN, a fortified town in Scla- 
vonia, and one of the ftrongeft frontier places the 
houfe of Auftria has againft the Turks, feated on the 
Danube between the Drave and the Save. E. Long* 
20. o. N. Lat. 45. 20. 

PETIOLE, in botany, the flender ftalks thatfup- 
port the leaves of a plant. 

PETIT, or Petite, a French word fignifying 
little or fmall. 

Petite Guerre, denotes the operations of detached 
parries and the war of pofts. See War, Part III. 

Petit Sergeanly. See Sergeanty. 

Petit Preafoti. See Treason. 

Petit (John), a dodtof- of the Sorbonne, very early 
gained to himfelf a charadter by his knowledge, and 
thofe eloquent orations which he pronounced before 
the univerlity of Paris. He was employed in the fa¬ 
mous embaffy which was fent from France -to Rome, 
for the purpofe of healing the fchifm in 1407 ; but he 
fbon loft all the honour which he had acquired. John 
H h Sans 
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Petit. Sans Peur, duke of Burgundy, having treacheroufly 
v ' contrived to afl’affinate Louis of France, duke of Or¬ 
leans, only brother to Charles VI. John Petit, en¬ 
tirely devoted to the views of the murderer, maintain¬ 
ed in a public deputation, at Paris, the 8th of March 
1408, that the murder was lawful. He had the ef¬ 
frontery to affert, that it is allowable to employ fraud, 
treafon, and every other method, however bafe, in or¬ 
der to get rid of a tyrant; and that no faith ought to 
be kept with him.” He dared to add further, that 
“ the man who fliould commit fuch an a&ion, not 
only deferved to be exempted from punifhment, but to 
receive a reward.” This fanguinary do&rine was loudly 
exclaimed againft ; but die duke of Burgundy’s pow¬ 
erful influence fheltered Petit for fome time. Some 
eminent writers, however, of that period, with Gerfon 
at their head, denounced the dodtrine to John de Mon- 
taigu, bifhop of Paris, who condemned it as hereti¬ 
cal the 23d November 1414. It was likewife con¬ 
demned by the council of Conftance the year following 
at the inftigation of Gerfon ; but np notice was taken 
either of Petit’s name or his writings. In fine, the 
king, on the 16th of September 1416, ordered the 
parliament of Paris to pronounce afevere decree againft 
this dangerous performance ; and it was alfo cenfured 
by the univerfity. But the duke of Burgundy, in 
1418, had intereft enough to compel the grand vicars 
of the bifhop of Paris, who then lay fick at St Oiner’s, 
to retradt the fentence which that prelate had paft in 
1414. Petit died three years before, i.e. in 1411, at 
Hefdin; and his apology in favour of the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, with all the particulars of that infamous tranf- 
adtion, may be feen in the fifth volume of the laft edi¬ 
tion of Gerfon’s works. Father Pinchinat, of the 
order of St Francis, and author of the Didtionary of 
Herefies, in 4to, has endeavoured to vindicate his or¬ 
der from a charge brought by fome writers who have 
called Petit a Cordelier or Francifcan friar. “ He proves 
very clearly (fays AbbePrevot) that he was a fecular 
prieft; and adds, that upon the fame evidence, Fa¬ 
ther Mercier, a Cordelier, had a warm difpute in 1717 
with M. Dupin, who had given this title to Petit in 
( his Celledtion of Cenfures. He reprefented to him 
(fays he), before a meeting of the Faculty, the falfity 
of fuch a claim, and the injury which he offered to 
the order of St Francis. Dupin, convinced of his er¬ 
ror, candidly owned that he was led into it by follow¬ 
ing fome infidel writers, and promifed to retradt it in 
the new edition of the Cenfures, which was. publifhed 
in 17 20. M. Fleury, who had committed the fame 
miftake, promifed alfo to make amends for it by a fo- 
lemn recantation ; but dying before he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing that piece of juftice to the Cordeliers, 
the continuator of his Ecclefmftical Hiftory, who had 
not fuch opportunity of information, fell into the 
fame fault.” (Pour iff co?itre, tom. x. p. 23.). If we 
take the opinion of L’Avocal’s Didtionary, it would 
appear no fault was committed ; for it gives a lift of 
the penfioners of the dukes of Burgundy, in order to 
prove that John Petit was a Cordelier. Indeed, it is 
highly probable that if Dupin, Fleury, and Father 
Fuhre, did not alter their opinion, it was owing to a 
firm erfuafion that they had committed no error. 

Petit (John Lewis), an eminent furgeon, born at 
Paris in 1674. He had fo early an inclination to 


furgery, that Mr Littre, a celebrated anatoxnift, be- Petitio 
ing in his Father’s houfe, he regularly attended that II 
gentleman’s ledtures, from his being feven years of 
age. He was received matter in furgery in the year 
1700; and acquired fuch reputation in the pradtice of 
that art, that in 1726 the king of Poland fent for him 
to his court, and in 1734 the king of Spain prevailed 
on him to go into that kingom. He reftored the health 
of thofe princes; and they endeavoured to detain him 
by offering him great advantages, but be chofe rather 
to return to France. He was received into the aca¬ 
demy of fciences in 1715; became diredtor of the 
royal academy of furgery; made feveral important 
difeoveries ; and invented new inftruments for the im¬ 
provement of furgery. He died at Paris in 1750. He 
wrote an excellent Treatife on the Difeafe of the Bones, 
the beft edition of which is that of 1723; and many 
learned Differtations in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Sciences, and in the firft volume of the Memoirs of 
Surgery. 

PETlTIO principii, in logic, the taking a thing 
for true, and drawing conclufions from it as fuch, 
when it is really falfe, or at leaft wants to be proved 
before any inferences can be drawn from it. 

PETITION, a fupplication made by an inferior 
to a fuperior, and efpecially to one having jurifdic- 
tion. It is ufed for that remedy which the fubjedl 
hath to help a wrong done by the king, who hath 
a prerogative not to be fued by writ: In which fenfe 
it is either general, That the king do him right; 
whereupon follows a general endorfement upon the 
fame, Let right he done the party: Or it is fpecial, when 
the conclufion and indorfement are fpecial, for this or 
that to be done, &c. 

By ftatute, the foliciting, labouring, or procuring 
the putting the hands or confent of above twenty per- 
fons to any petition to the king or either houfe of 
parliament, for alterations in church or ftate, unlefs 
by affent of three or more juftices of the peace of the 
county, or a majority of the grand jury at the aflizes 
or feffions &c. and repairing to the king or parlia¬ 
ment to deliver fuch petition with above the number 
of tea perfons, is fubjedt to a fine of iool. and three 
months imprifonment, being proved by two witneffes 
within fix months, in the court of B. R. or at the 
aflizes, &c. And if what is required by this ftatute 
be obferved, care muft be taken that petitions to the 
king contain nothing which may be interpreted to re¬ 
flect on the adminiftration ; for, if they do, it may 
come under the denomination of a libel: and it is re¬ 
markable, that the petition of the city of London for 
the fitting of a parliament was deemed libellous, be- 
caufe it fuggefted that the king’s diflolving a late par¬ 
liament was an obftrudtion of juftice; alfo the peti¬ 
tion of the feven bilhops, lent to the tower by James 
II. was called a libel, &c. To fubfcribe a petiticn 
to the king, to frighten him into a change of his mea- 
fures, intimating that if it he denied many thoufands of 
his ft/bjefis 'will he dfcontented, See. is included, among 
the contempts againft the king’s perfon and govern¬ 
ment, tending to weaken the lame, and is puniflrabls 
by fine and imprifonment. 

PETITORY action, in Scots law. See Law, 
N°clxxxiii. 18. 20. 

PETITOT (John), a curious painter in enamel, 

was 
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Tetitot was born at Geneva in 1607, He ftudied the art with Pst-’a R.-c 'in or Relim, fo called from Rekem 

II fuch application, that he arrived at a degree of per- king- of the Midianites, flain by the Ifraelites (Mum. 

Petra. fedion that may almoft be accounted inimitable. He xxxi.) Formerly called Arce, now Pair a ; thvC/pi- 

”™ v was wonderfully patient in finifhlng his works, though tal of Arabia Pctrsea (Jofephus). Ptolemy places it 

he had the addrefs to conceal his labour ; however, he in Long. 66, 45. from the Fortunate Iiland t, and Lat. 
only painted the heads and hands of the figures; the 30. 20. It declines therefore 80 miles to the fouth 
hair, grounds, and drapery being executed by Bor- of the parallel of Jerulalem, and 36 miles, more or 
dier his brother-in-law. Thefe two artills had the lefs, from its meridian to the caff. Jofephus fays, 
credit of affociating and labouring together for fifty that the mountain on which Aaron died flood near 
years, without the lead mifunderftanding happening Petra ; which Strabo calls the capital of the Nabauci ; 
between them. It is afferted by an ingenious French at the diftance of three or four days journey from J:- 
writer, that Petitot and Bordier derived the know- richo. This Petra feems to be the Sda of Ifaiah xvi. 
ledge of the mod curious and durable colours proper 1. and xlii. 11. the Hebrew name of Petra “ a rock 
for enamelling, from Sir Theodore Mayerne at Lon- Though fome imagine Petra to be no older than the 
don, who recommended Petitot to Charles I. He time of the Macedonians. 

had the honour to paint the portraits of that monarch PETRARCH (Francis), a celebrated Italian poet, 
and the whole royal family, and continued in England was born at Arezzo in 1304, and was the fon of Pe- 
until Charles’s unhappy end : he then went to Paris, trarco di Parenzo. He fludied grammar, rhetoric, 
where he was highly favoured by Louis XIV. and and philofophy, for four years at Carpentras; from 
acquired an ample fortune. Being a Protedant, the whence he went to Montpelier, where he dudied the 
revocation of the edift of Nantz obliged him -to retire law under John Andreas and Cino of Piftoia, and 
to Geneva ; but fettling foon after at Veray in the probably from the latter received a fade for Italian 
canton of Bern, he patted the remainder of his life in poetry. As Petrarch only dudied the law ouc of 
esfe and affluence. He died in 1691; and had 17 complaifance to his father, who on his vifiting him 
children : of whom one took to painting, and fettled at Bologna had thrown into the fire all the Latin poets 
at London, where he gained good reputation; but was and orators except Virgil and Cicero; he, at 22 years 
much inferior to his father. of age, hearing that his father and mother were dead 

Petitot may be called the inventor of painting por- of the plague at Avignon, returned to that city to 
traits in enamel. Though his friend Bordier made fe- fettle his domellic affairs, and purchafed a country- 
veral attempts before him, and Sir Theodore Mayerne houfein a very folitary but agreeable fituation, called 
had facilitated the means of employing the moft beau- Vauclufe. ; where he firft knew the beautiful Laura, 
tiful colours ; yet Petitot completed the works, which with -whom he fell in love, and whom he has immor- 
under his hand acquired a foftnefs and livelinefs of co- talifed in his poems. He at length travelled into 
louring that will never change, and will ever render France, the Netherlands, and Germany; and at his 
his works valuable. He made ufe of gold and filver return to Avignon entered into the fervice of Pope 
plates, and feldom enamelled on copper. When he John XXII. who employed him in feveral important 
firft came in vogue, his price was 20 louis a head, affairs. Petrarch was in hopes of being raifed to fome 
which he foon raifed to 40. It was his cuftom to confiderable polls; but being difappointed, he applied 
take a painter with him, who painted the pidure in himlelf entirely to poetry; in which he met with fuch 
oil; after which Petitot Iketched out his work, which applaufe, that in one and the fame day he received 
he always finifhed after the life. When he painted letters from Rome and the chancellor of the univer- 
the king of France, he took thofe pictures for his co- lity of Paris, by which they invited him to receive 
pies that moft refembled him 1 '; and the king afterwards the poetic crown. By the advice of his friends, he 
gave him a fitting or two to finilh his work. preferred Rome to Paris, and received that crown 

PETIVERIA, in botany : A genus of the tetra- from the fenate and people on the 8th of April 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria clafs of plants; 1341. “ The ceremony of his coronation (fays Gib- 

and in the natural method ranking under the 12th or- bon) was performed in the Capitol by his friend and 
der , Holoraceee. The calyx is tetraphyllous ; there is patron the fupreme magistrate of the republic. Twelve 
no corolla ; and but one feed, with reflexed awns at patrician youths were arrayed in fcarlet; fix reprefen- 
the top. tatives of the moft illuftrious families, in green-robes, 

PETRA (Casfar, Lucian), a town of Greece, on with garlands of flowers, accompanied the proceffion ; 
the coaft of Illyricum, near Dyrrhachium, and not in the midft of the princes and nobles, the fenator, 
far from the mouth of the river Panyafus.—Ano- count of Anguillara, a kinfman of the Colonna, af- 
ther Petra, (Livy); a town of Masdica, a diftridt fumed his throne ; and at the voice of an herald Pe- 
of Thrace, lying towards Macedonia; but in what trarch arofe. After difeourfing on a text of Virgil, 
part of Macedonia he does not fay. and thrice repeating his vows for the profperity^of 

Petra (Ptolemy), Petraa, (Silius Italicus), Petrina Rome, he knelt before the throne, and received from 
(Italicus); in both which laft urbs is underftood ; an the fenate a laurel crown, with a more precious de¬ 
inland town of Sicily, to the fouth-weft of Engyum, claration, ‘ This is the reward of merit.’ The people 

Now Pciraglia (Cluverius). fhouted, ‘ Long life to the Capitol and the poet!’ 

Petr 4 JecktaeJ ( 2 Kings xiv.), a town of the Ama- A fonnet in praife of R'me was accepted as the ef- 
Iekites; near the 4 dfcenfus Scorpionis (Judges i.) fufion of genius and gra.itude; and after the whole 
and the valley of Salt in the fouth of Judaea : after- proceffion hadvilitee the Vatican, the prefane wreath 

wards in the poffeffion of the Edomites, after the de- was fufpended before the flirine of St Peter. In the 

ftroying the Amalekites. act or diploma which "/as prefented to Petrarch, the 

Hh 2 title 
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Petrarch, title and prerogatives of poet-laureat are revived in the 
v Capitol after the lapfe 1300 years; and he receives 
the perpetual privilege of wearing, at his choice, a 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle: of affuming the poe¬ 
tic habit; and of teaching, difputing, interpreting, and 
compofing, in all places whatfoever, and on all fub- 
je< 5 ts of literature. The grant was ratified by the au¬ 
thority of the fenate and people ; and the character 
of citizen was the recompenfe of his affection for the 
Roman name. They did him honour, but they did 
him juftice. In the familiar Society of Cicero and 
Livy, he had imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot; 
and his ardent fancy kindled every idea to a fentiment, 
and every fentiment to a paffion.” , His love of foli- 
tude at length induced him to return, to Vauclufe ; 
but, after the death of the beautiful Laura, Provence 
became infupportable to him, and he returned to Italy 
in 1352-; when being at Milan, Galeas Viceconci 
made him counfellor of ftate. Petrarch fpent almoft 
all the reft of his life in travelling to and from the 
different cities in Italy. He was archdeacon of Par¬ 
ma, and canon of Padua ; but never received the or¬ 
der of priefthood. All the princes and great men of 
his time gave him public marks of their efteem ; and 
while he lived at Arcqua, three miles from Padua, 
the Florentines deputed Boccace to go to him with 
letters, by which they invited him to Florence, and 
informed him, that they reftored to him all the eftate 
of which his father and mother had been deprived 
during the diffenfions between the Guelphs and Gi¬ 
belines. He died a few years after at Arcqua in 
1374. He wrote many works that have rendered 
his memory immortal; thefe have been printed in four 
volumes folio. His life has been written by Several 
authors. Amongft thefe there was one by Mrs Su- 
fanna Dobfon,in 2 volumes 8vo, collected and abridged 
from the French. In this work we have the follow¬ 
ing elegant and juft character of Petrarch. 

“ Few characters, perhaps, have fet in a ftrong- 
er light the advantage of well-regulated difpofitions 
than that of Petrarch, from the contraft we behold 
in one particular of his life, and the extreme mi- 
fery he fuffered from the indulgence of an affeCtion, 
which, though noble and delightful when juftly pla¬ 
ced, becomes a reproach and a torment to its poflef- 
for when once directed to an improper objeCt. For, 
let us not deceive ourfelves or others; though (from 
the character of Laura) they are acquitted of all guilt 
in their perfonal intercourfe, yet as fhe was a mar¬ 
ried woman, it is not poffible, on the principles of 
religion and morality, to clear them from that juft 
cenfure which is due to every defeCticn of the mind 
from thofe laws which are the foundation of order and 
peace in civil fociety, and which are ftamped with the 
Sacred mark of divine authority. 

“ In this particular of his character, therefore, it 
is Sincerely hoped that Petrarcli will Serve as a warn¬ 
ing to thofe unhappy minds, who, partaking of the 
fame feelings under the like circumftances, .but not 
yet Suffering his mifery, may be led by the contem¬ 
plation of it, by a generous regard to the honour of 
human nature, and by a view to the approbation of 
that all-feeing Judge who penetrates the moft Secret 
jeceffes of the heart, to check every unhappy inclina- 
Station in its birth, and defiroy, while yet in their power 


the feeds of thofe pafiions which may otherwife defiroy Petrarefi. 
them. -— 

“ As to the cavils or cenfures of thofe who, in¬ 
capable of tendernefs themfelves, can neither enjoy 
the view of it when prefented in its moft perfeCt form, 
nor pity its fufferings when, as in this work, they 
appear unhappily indulged beyond the bounds of 
judgment and tranquility ; to fuch minds I make no 
addrefs, well convinced, that no callous heart can 
enjoy, neither will it ever be in danger of being milled 
by the example of Petrarch in this tender but unfor¬ 
tunate circumftance of his character. 

“ Tofufceptible and feeling minds alone Petrarch 
will be ever dear. Such, while they regret his fail- 
lings, and confider them as warnings to themfelves 
will love his virtues; and touched by the growing 
piety and heart-felt contrition which often impreffed 
his foul, will ardently defire to partake with him in 
thofe pathetic and fublime reflections which are pro¬ 
duced in grate; ul and affectionate hearts, on review¬ 
ing their own lives, and contemplating the works of 
God. 

“ Petrarch had received from nature a very dan¬ 
gerous prefent. His figure was fo diftinguilhed as 
to attract univerfal admiration. He appears, in his 
portraits, with large and manly features, eyes full of 
fire, a blooming complexion, and a countenance that 
befpoke all the genius and fancy which fhone forth in 
his works. In the flower of his youth, the beau¬ 
ty of his perfon was fo very ftriking, that wherever 
he appeared, he was the objeCt of attention. He pof- 
feffed an underftanding aCtive and penetrating, a bril¬ 
liant wit, and a fine imagination. His heart was can¬ 
did and benevolent, fufceptible of the moft lively af¬ 
fections, and infpired with the nobleft fentiments of 
liberty. 

“ But his failings mull not be concealed. His tem¬ 
per was, on fome occafions, violent, and his pafiions 
headftrong and unruly. A warmth of confutation v 
hurried him into irregularities, which were followed 
with repentance and remorfe.—No effential reproach, 
however, could be caft on his manners, till after the 
23d year ofhis age. The fear of God, the thoughts 
of death, the love of virtue, and thefe principles of 
religion which were inculcated by his mother, pre- 
ferved him from the furrouoding temptations of his 
earlier life.” 

A refemblance has been traced, in feveral inftances, 
between this admired poet and our late famous Yo. 
rick.—Both, we know, had great wit and genius, and 
no lefs imprudence than eccentricity ; both were ca¬ 
nons, or prebendaries, the Italian of Padua, &c. and 
the Englifhman of York; they both “ ran over 
France, without any bufinefs there.” If the bilhop 
of Lombes patronifed and correfponded with the one, 
a prelate j; of the Englifh church now deceafed, defired f Dr Gil- 
in a letter, \.oJhandyefe [| with the other. In their at- bert > Arcb> 
tachments to Laura and Eliza, both married women, 
thefe two prebendaries were equally warm, are equally Q Vll ' c l’t 
innocent. And even after deaib, a moft remarkable 0 wn ex- 
circumftanee has attended them both ; fome perfons, preffion. 
we are told, Hole Petrarch’s bones, in order to fell 
them; and, in like manner, Yorick’s body, it is con¬ 
fidently affirmed, was alfo ftolen, and his fkull has 
been exhibited at Oxford. 
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iNtre PETRE, or Saltpetre, in chemiftry. SccChemis- 
It try, n° 724, &c. 

XYtrifac- PETR.EA, in botany : A. genus of the angiofper- 
tl ° n ‘ ■ mhi order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 40th or¬ 
der, Perfonats. The calyx is quinquepartite, very 
large, and coloured ; the corolla rotaceous ; the eap- 
fule bilocular, and fituated in the bottom of the ca¬ 
lyx : and the feeds folitary. There is only one fpecies, a 
native of New Spain. It rifes to the height of ij 
or 16 feet, with a woody ftalk covered with grey 
■bark, fending out feveral long branches. Thefehave 
a whiter bark than the (tern, and a-e garnilhed with 
leaves at each joint, which, on the lower part of the 
branches, are placed by three round them ; but, higher 
up, they are rough, and have a rough furf-o.ce. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the bl anches, in 
loofe bunches nine or ten inches long, each flower 
{landing on a {lender flower-ftalk about an inch long : 
the empalement of the flower is compofed of five nar¬ 
row obtufe leaves about an inch long, which are of a 
fine blue colour, and much more confpicuous than the 
petals, which are white, and not more than half the 
length of the empalement. The plant is propagated 
by feeds procured from the places where they are na¬ 
tives, and of which very few are good; for though 
Dr Houfton, the difcoverer of the plant, fent parcels of 
feeds to feveral perfons in England, only two plants 
were produced font the whole. The feeds mull be 
fown in a good hot-bed ; and when the plants come 
Up, they fhould all be planted in a feparate fmall pot 
filled with light loamy earth, and plunged into a hot¬ 
bed of tanners bark, where they ftiould afterwards con- 
flan tly remain. 

PETREL, in ornithology. Se Procellaria. 

PETRIDIA, in natural hiftory, a genus of fcrupi, 
•of a plain uniform texture; of no great variety of 
colours, and emulating the external form of pebbles. 

PETRIFACTION, in phyfiology, denotes the 
converfion of wood, bones, and other fubftances, prin¬ 
cipally animal or vegetable, into ftone. Thefe bodies 
are more or lcfs altered from their original ftate, accord¬ 
ing to the different fubftances they have lain buried 
among! in the earth ; fome of them having fuffered 
very litle change, and others being fo highly impreg¬ 
nated with cryftalline, fparry, pyritical, or other ex¬ 
traneous matter, as to appear mere maffes of ftone or 
lumps of the matter of the common pyrites ; but they 
are generally of the external dimenfions, and retain 
more or lefs of the internal figure, of the bodies into 
the pores of which this matter has made its way The 
animal fubftances thus found petrified are chiefly fea- 
•fhells ; the teeth, bony palates, and bones of filh , the 
bones of land animals, &c. Thefe are found varioufly 
altered, by tire infinuation of ftoriy and mineral mat¬ 
ter into their pores ; and the fubftance of fome or 
them is now wholly gone, there being only ftony, 
fparry, or other mineral matter remaining in the lhape 
and form. 

Refpeffing the manner in which petrifaffion is ac- 
•complifhed, we know but little. It has been thought 
by many philofophers, that this was one of the rare 
pToceffes of nature ; and accordingly fuch places as 
afforded a view of it, have been looked upon as great 
euriofities. However, it.-is -now difeovered, that pe¬ 


trifaffion is exceedingly common! and that every kind IVrrifac- 
of water carries in it ibme earthly particles, which be- 
mg precipitated from it, become (tone of a greater or v * 
teller degree of hardnefs ; and this quality is mod re¬ 
markable in thofe waters which are much impregnated 
with felenitic matter. Of late, it has alfo been found vide I'hil. 
by fome obfervations on a petrifaffion in Eaft Lothian " I ' r , :lnr - 
in Scotland, that iron contributes greatly to the pro- v ‘ ’S’ P art 
eefs : and this it may do by its precipitation of any 3,5 ’ 
aluminous earth which happens to be diffolved in the 
water by means of an acid ; for iron has the property 
of precipitating this earth, though it cannot precipi¬ 
tate the calcareous kind. The calcareous kinds of 
earth, however, by being foluble in water without any 
acid, mull contribute very much to theprpeefs of pe¬ 
trifaffion, as they are capable of a great degree of 
hardnefs by means only of being joined with fixed air, 
on which depends the folidity of our common cement 
or mortar ufed in building houfes. 

The name petrifaction belongs only, as we have feen,, 
to bodies of vegetable or animal origin ; and in order 
to determine their clafs and genus, or even fpecies, it 
is necelfary that their texture, their primitive form, 
and in fome meafure their organization, be ftill dif- 
cernible. Thus we ought not to place the ftony ker¬ 
nels, moulded in the cavity of fome (hell, or rather or¬ 
ganized body, in the rank of petrifaffion properly fo 
called. 

Petrifaffions of the vegetable kingdom are almoft 
all either gravelly or filieeous ; and are found in gul¬ 
lies, trenches, &c. Thofe which ftrike fire with fteel 
are principally found in fandy fiffurcs; thofe which 
effervefee in acids are generally of animal origin, and 
are found in the horizontal beds of calcareous earth, 
and fometimes in beds of clay or gravel; in which 
cafe the nature of the petrifaffion is different. As to 
the fubftances which are found in gypfum, they feldom 
undergo any alteration, either with refpeff to figure 
or compofition, and they are very rare. 

Organized bodies, in a ftate of petrifaffion, gene¬ 
rally acquire a degree of folidity of which they were 
not pofielfed before they were buried in the earth, 
and fome of them are often fully as hard as the 
(tones or matrices in which they are enveloped. When 
the (tones are broken, the fragments of petrifaffions 
are eafily found, and eafily diftinguilhed. There are 
feme organized bodies, however fo changed by pe¬ 
trifaffion, as to render it impoffible to difeover their 
origin. That there is a matter more or lefs agitated, 
and adapted for penetrating bodies, which crumbles 
and feparates their parts, draws them along with it, 
and difperfes them here and there in the fluid wlrch 
furrounds them, is a faff of which nobody feems to 
entertain any doubt. Indeed we fee almoft every 
fubftance, whether folid or liquid, infenfibly conftjme, 
diminilh in bulk, and atlaft, in the lapfe of time, vanifh, 
and difappear. 

A petrified fubftance, ftriffly fpeaking, is nothing 
more than the (keleton, or perhaps image, of a body 
which has once had life, either animal or vegetable, 
combined with fome mineral. Thus petrified wool 
is not in that ftate wood alone. One part of the com¬ 
pound ormafsef wood having been deilroyed by local 
caufes, has been compenfated by earthy and fandy 
•fubftances diluted and extremely minute, -which the 
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Vctrifac- waters furrounding them had depofited while they 
|io ”' themfelves evaporated. Thefe earthy fubftances, be- 
v ing then moulded in the fkeleton, will be more or lefs 
indurated, and will appear to have its figure, its ftruc- 
ture, its fize, in a word the fame general charadters, 
the fame fpecific attributes, and the fame individual 
differences. Farther, in petrified wood, no veftige 
of ligneous matter appears to exift. We know that 
common wood is a body in which the volume of fo- 
lid parts is greatly exceeded by that of die pores. 
When wood is buried in certain places, lapidific 
fluids, extremely divided and fometimes coloured, in- 
finuate themfelves into its pores and fill them up. 
Thefe fluids are afterwards moulded and condenfed. 
The folid part of the wood is decompofed and redu¬ 
ced into .powder, which is expelled without the mafs 
by aqueous filtrations. In this manner, the places 
•which were formerly occupied by the wood are now 
left empty in the form of pores. This operation of 
nature produces no apparent difference either of the 
Cize or of the fhape ; but it occafions both at the 
furface and in the infide, a change of fubftance, in 
the ligneous texture is inverted ; that is to fay, that 
which was pore in the natural wood, becomes folid 
in that which is petrified ; and that which was fo¬ 
lid or full in the firfl date, becomes porous in the 
fecond. In this way, fays M Mufard, petrified wood 
is much lefs extended in pores than folid parts, and 
at the fame time forms a body much more denfe and 
heavy than the firfl. As the pores communicate from 
the circumference to the centre, the petrifafhon ought 
to begin at the centre, and end with the circumfe¬ 
rence of the organic body fubjected to the adtion of 
the lapidific fluids. Such is the origin of petrifac¬ 
tions. They are organized bodies which have under¬ 
gone changes at the bottom of the fea or the furface 
of the earth, and -which have been buried by various 
accidents at different depths under ground. 

In order to underhand properly the detail of the 
formation of petrified bodies, it is neceffary to be well 
acquainted with all their conftituent parts. Let us 
take wood for an example. Wood is partly folid and 
partly porous. The folid parts confift of a fubftance, 
hard, ligneous, and compadt, which forms the fupport 
of the vegetable ; the porous parts confift of veffels 
or interftices which run vertically and horizontally 
acrofs the ligneous fibres, and which ferve for conduc¬ 
ing air, lymph, and other fluids. Among thefe vef- 
fels the trachiae which rife in fpiral forms, and which 
contain only air, are eafily diftinguifhed. The cylin- 
dric veffels, fome of which contain lymph, and others 
the fuccus proprius, are full only during the life of the 
vegetable. After its death they become vacant by 
the evaporation and abfence of the fluids with which 
they were formerly filled. All thefe veffels whether 
afeending or defeending, unite with one another, and 
form great cavities in the wood and in the bark. Ac¬ 
cording to Malpighi and Duhamel, the ligneous fibres 
are themfelves tubular, and afford a paffage to certain 
liquors ; in fhort, the wood and bark are interfperfed 
with utriculi of different lhapes and fizes. The aug¬ 
mentation of the trunk in thicknefs, according to 
Malpighi, is accomplifhed by the annual addition of 
:a new exterior covering of fibres and of trachise. O- 
iliers think that a concentric layer of fapwood is 
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every year hardened, whilft a new one is forming from Pctrifac 
the bark. But it is on all Tides agreed that the con- di¬ 
centric layers of wood are diftindt from one another, ~ ~ “ 

b^caufe at the point of contadt betwixt any two of 
them, the new veffels, as well as new fibres, are more 
apparent and perceptible than they are in any other 
place. Having made thefe preliminary remarks on 
the ftrudture of vegetables, we fhall now proceed to 
give an abridged account of the manner in which 
M. Mongez explains their petrifadfion. 

In proportion to the tendernefs and bad quality of 
wood, it imbibes the greater quantity of water; 
therefore this fort will unqueftionably petrify more 
eafily than that which is hard. It is thought that all 
the petrified v. ood fo often found in Hungary has been 
originally foft, fuch as firs or poplars. Suppofe a 
piece of wood buried in the earth ; if it be very dry, 
it will fuck up the moifture which furrounds it like 
a fpunge. This moifture, by penetrating it, will di¬ 
late all the parts of which it is compofed. The tra- 
chia, or air-veffeb will be filled firfl, and then the 
lymphatic veffels and thofe which contain the fuccus 
proprius, as they are likewiie empty, The water which 
forms this moifture keeps in diffolution a greater or 
•a lefs quantity of earth; and this earth, detached, 
and carried along in its courfe, is reduced to fuch an 
attenuated ftate, that it efcapes our eyes and keeps 
itfelf fufpended, whether by the medium of fixed air 
or by the motion of the water. Such is the lapidific 
fluid. Upon evaporation, or the departure of the 
menftruum, this earth, fand or metal, again appears 
in the form of precipitate or fediment in the cavities 
of the veffels, which by degrees are filled with it. 

This earth is there moulded with exadtnefs; The 
lapfe of time, the fimultaneous and partial attraction 
of the particles, make them adhere to one another; 
the lateral fudtion of the furrounding fibres, the ob- 
ftrudtion of the moulds, and the hardening of the 
moulded earth, become general; and there confifts no¬ 
thing but an earthy fubftance which prevents the fink¬ 
ing of the neighbouring parts. If the depofit is 
formed of a matter in general pretty pure, it pre r 
ferves a whiter and clearer colour than the reft of the 
wood; and as the concentric layers are only per¬ 
ceptible and diftindt in the wood, becaufe tire vef¬ 
fels are there more apparent on. account of their fize, 
the little earthy cylinders, in the ftate of petrified 
wood, muft be there a little larger, and confequently 
muft reprefent exadtly the turnings and feparations 
of thefe layers. At the place of tire utriculi, globules 
are obferved, cf which the fhapes are as various as the 
moulds wherein they are formed. The anaftomofes 
of the proper and lymphatic veffels, form befides points 
of fupport or reunion for this ftony fubftance. 

Yvith regard to holes formed by worms in any 
bits of wood, before they had been buried in the 
earth, the lapidific fluid, in penetrating thefe great 
cavities, depofits there as eafily the earthy fediment, 
which is exadtly moulded in them. Thefe vermiform 
cylinders, are fomewhat lefs in bulk than the holes in 
which they are found, which is owing to the retreat of 
the more refined earth and to its drying up. 

Let any one reprefent to himfelf this colledtion of 
little cylinders, vertical, horizontal, inclined in differ¬ 
ent directions, the ftony maffes of utriculi and of anaf¬ 
tomofes, 
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Petrifac- tomofes, and he will have an idea of the ftony fub- 
tion. ftance which forms the ground work of petrifaction. 
‘“ —v ' Hitherto not a Angle ligneous part is deftroyed ; they 

are all exifting, but furrounded on every fide with 
earthy depofits; and that body which, during life, was 
compofed of folid and of empty parts, is now entirely 
folid: its deftru&ion and decompcfitiou do not take 
place till after the formation of thefe little depofits. 
In proportion as the water abandons them, it pene¬ 
trates the ligneous fubftance, and deftroys it by an in- 
fenfible fermentation. The woody fibres being decom- 
pofed, form in their turn voids and interfiices, and 
there remains in the whole piece nothing but little fto¬ 
ny cylinders. But in proportion as thefe woody fibres 
difappear the furrounding moifture, loaded with earth 
in the ftate of diffolution, does not fail to penetrate 
the piece of wood, and to remain in its new cavities. 
The new depofit affumes exactly the form of decompo- 
fed fibres ; it inv elopes in its turn the little cylinders 
which were formed in their cavities, and ends by in¬ 
corporating with them. We may fuppofe here, that 
in proportion as it decompofes, there is a reaction of 
the ligneous part againft the lapidific fluid : from this 
reaction a colour arifes which ftains more or lefs the 
new depofit; and this colour will make it eafily diftin- 
guiftiable from that which has been laid in the infide 
of the veffels. In all petrified wood this fhade is ge¬ 
nerally perceptible. 

We have then, fays M. Mongez, four diftinCt e- 
pochs in the procefs hy which nature converts a piece 
of wood into ftone, or, to fpeak more-juftly, by which 
Ihe fubftitutes a ftony depofit in its place; 1. Perfeft 

vegetable wood, that is to fay, wood compofed of folid 
and of empty parts, of ligneous fibres, and of veffels. 
2. Wood having its veffels obftruCted and choaked 
up by an earthy depofit, while its folid parts remain 
unaltered. 3. The folid parts attacked and decompo- 
fed, forming new cavities betwixt the ftony cylinders, 
which remain in the fame ftate, and which fupport the 
whole mafs. 4. Thefe new cavities filled with new 
depofits, which incorporate with the cylinders, and 
compofe nothing elfe but one general earthy mafs re- 
prefenting exactly the piece of wood. 

Among the petrifactions of vegetables called dendro- 
lites, are found parts of (hrubs, ftems, roots, portions 
of the trunk, fome fruits, &c. We muft not, however, 
confound the impreflions of moffes, ferns, and leaves, 
nor incruftations, with petrifactions. 

Among the petrifactions of animals, we find fhells, 
cruftaceous animals, polyparii, fome worms, the bony 
parts of fifties and of amphibious animals, few or no 
real infeCts, rarely birds and quadrupeds, together with 
the bony portions of the human body. The cornua 
amonis are petrified ferpents ; and with regard to figu- 
gured and accidental bodies, thefe are lufus nature. 

In order, fays M. Bertrand, in his DiSionaire des 
Fojfdes, that a body fhould become petrified, it is ne- 
ceffary that it be, 1. Capable of prefervation under 
ground: 2. That it be fheltered from the air and run¬ 
ning water (the ruins of Herculaneum prove that bo¬ 
dies which have no connection with free air, preferve 
themlelves untouched and entire). 3, That it be le¬ 
ctured from corrofive exhalations. 4. That it be in a 
place where there are vapours or liquids, loaded either 
with metallic or ftony particles in a ftate of diffolution, 


and which, without deftroying the body, penetrate it, I’ctrifae- 
impregnate it, and unite with it in proportion as its A 0 11 - 
parts are diflipated by evaporation. 

It is a queftion of great importance among natural- 
ifts, to know the time which Nature employs in pe- 
tryfying bodies of an ordinary fize.—It was the wifti 
of the late emperor, Duke of Lorraine, that fome 
means fhould be taken for determining this queftion. 

M. le Chevalier de Baillu, director of the cabinet of 
natural hiftory of his imperial majefty, and fome other 
naturalifts, had feveral years ago, the idea of making 
a refearch which might throwfome light upon it. His 
imperial majefty being informed by the unanimous ob- 
fervations of modern hiftorians and geographers, that 
certain pillars which are actually feen in the Danube 
in Gervia, near Belgrade, are remains of the bridge 
which Trajan conftruCted over that river, prefumed 
that thefe pillars having been preferved for fo ma¬ 
ny ages behoved to be petrified, and that they 
would furnifh fome information with regard to the 
time which nature employs in changing wood into 
ftone. The emperor thinking this hope well founded, 
and wifhing to fatisfy his curiofity, ordered his am- 
baffador at the court of Conftantinople to alii permif- 
fion to take up from the Danube one of the pillars of 
Trajan’s bridge. The petition was granted, and one 
of the pillars was accordingly taken up ; from which 
it appeared that the petrifaction had only advanced 
three fourths of an inch in the fpace of 1500 years. 

There are, however, certain waters in which this tranf- 
mutation is more readily accomplifhed,—Petrifactions 
appear to be formed more flowly in earths that are po¬ 
rous and in a flight degree moifter than water itfelf. 

When the foundations of the city of Quebec in Ca¬ 
nada were dug up, a petrified favage was found among 
the laft beds to which they proceeded. Although there 
was no idea of the time at which that man had been 
buried under the ruins, it is however, true, that his 
quiver and arrows w :re ftill well preferved. In dig¬ 
ging a lead-mine in Derby (hire in 1744, a human fke- 
-leton was found among (lag’s horns. It is impoflible 
to fav how many ages this carcafe had lain there. In 
1695 the emire flceleton of an elephant was dug up 
near Tonna in Thuringia. Some time before this e- 
poch the petrified fkeleton of a crocodile was found in 
the mines of that country. We might cite another 
fad equally- curious which happened at the beginning 
of the laft century. John Munte, curate of Slaegarp 
in Scania, and feveral of his parifhoners, wifhing to 
procure turf from a drained marfliy foil, found, fome 
feet below ground, an entire cart with the fkeletons of 
the horfes and carter. It is prefumed that there had 
formerly been a lake in that place, and that the carter 
attempting to pafs over on the ice, had by that means 
probably perifhed. In fine, wood partly foffil and part¬ 
ly coaly has been found at a great depth, in the clay 
of which tile was made for the Abbey of Fontenay. 

It is but very lately that foffil wood was difcovered at; 
the depth of 75 feet in a well betwixt Iffi and Vauvres 
near Paris. This wood was in fand betwixt a bed of 
clay and pyrites, and water was found four feet lower' 
than the pyrites. M. de Laumont, infpeCtor general 
of the mines, fays (journal de Phyfique, Mai 17 36), that 
in the lead mine at Pontpean near Rennes, is a fiffure, 
perhaps the only one of its kind,. In that fiffur.e, fea- 
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Pe'rifac- fhells, rounded pebbles, and an entire beech, have been 
tl( ^ n ‘ found 240 feet deep, This beech was laid horizon- 
tally in the dire&ion of the fiffure. Its bark was con- 
verted into pyrites, the fap-wood into jet, and the cen¬ 
tre into coal. 

A great many pieces of petrified wood are found in 
different counties of France and Savoy. In Cobourg 
in Saxony, and in the mountains of Mifnia, trees of 
a confiderable thicknefs have been taken from the 
earth which were entirely changed into a very fine 
agate, as alfo their branches and their roots. In 
fawing them, the annual circles of their growth have 
been diflinguifhed. Pieces have been taken up, on 
which it was diftin&ly feen that they had been gnaw- 
ed by worms; others bear vifible marks of the hatchet* 
In fine, pieces have been found which were petrified 
at one end, while the other ftill remained in the ftate 
of wood fit for being burned. It appears then that 
petrified wood is a great deal lefs rare in nature than is 
commonly imagined. 

Cronfledt has excluded petrifa&ions from any place 
in the body of his fyflem of mineralogy, but takes 
notice of them in his appendix. He diftinguifhes them 
by the name of Minerali Ldrvnfi, and defines them 
to be '* mineral bodies in the form of animals or vege¬ 
tables.” The moft remarkable obfervations concerning 
them according to Mr Kirwan, who differs in fome 
particulars from Mongez, areas follow. I. Thofe of 
fhells are found on or near the furface of the earth ; 
thofe of fifh deeper ; and thofe of wood deeper ftill. 
Shells in fubftance are found in vaft quantities, and at 
confiderable depths. 2. The fubftances moft fufcep- 
tible of petrifaction are thofe which moft refill the pu¬ 
trefactive procefs; of which kind are fhells, the harder 
kinds of wood, &c.; while the fofter parts of animals 
which eafily putrify, are feldom met with in a petri¬ 
fied ftate. 3. They are moft commonly found in ftrata 
of marl, chalk, limeftone, or clay, feldom in fandftone, 
ftill more feldom in gypfum ; ,and never in gneifs, gra¬ 
nite, bafaltes, or fchoerl. Sometimes they are found 
in pyrites, and ores of iron, copper, and filver; con¬ 
futing almoft always of that kind of earth or other mi¬ 
neral which furrounds them; fometimes of filex, agate, 

* or cornelian. 4. They are found in climates W'here the 
animals themfelves could not have exifted. 5. Thofe 
found in-flate or clay are compreffed and flattened. 

The different fpecies of petrifactions, according to 
Cronfledt, are, 

I. Terra Larvate; extraneous bodies changed into 
a limy fublfance or calcareous changes. Thele are, 1. 
Loofe or friable. 2. Indurated. The former are of 
a chalky nature in form of vegetables or animals ; the 
feccnd filled with folid limeftone in the fame forms. 
Some are found entirely changed into a calcareous 
fpar. All c/f them are found in France, Sweden, and 
other countries in great plenty. 

On thefe petrifactions Cronftedt obferves, that fhells 
and corals arecompofed of limy matter even when ftill 
inhabited by their animals, but they areclaffed among 
the petrifactions as foon as the calcareous particles 
have obtained a new arrangement; for example, when 
they have become fparry ; filled with calcareous earth 
either hardened or loofe, or when they’lie in the ftrata of 
the earth. “Tiiefe, fays he, form the greateft part of the 
foffil collections which are fo induftriouily made, often 
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without any regard to the principal and Only ufe they IMrlfac- 
can be of, viz. that of enriching zoology. Mineralogifts tion, 
are fatisfied with feeing the poffibility of the changes v 
the limeftone undergoes in regard to its particles; and 
alfowith receivingfome infight into the alteration which 
the earth has been fubjeCt to from the ftate of the 
ftrata which are now found in it.” The calcined fhells, 
where the petrifactions are of a limy or chalky nature, 
anfwer extremely well as a manure ; but the indurated 
kind ferve only for making grottoes. Gypfeous petri- 
faClions are extremely rare; however, Chardin inform* 
us that he had feen a lizard inclofed in a ftone of that 
kind in Perha. 

II. Larva:, or bodies changed into a flinty fubftance. 

Thefe are all indurated, and are of the following fpe¬ 
cies. 1. Cornelians in form of fhells from the river 
Tomm in Siberia. 2. Agate in form of wood ; apiece 
of which is faid to be in the collection of the Count 
de Teffin. 3. Coralloids of white flint (Millepora) 
found in Sweden. 4. Wood of yellow flint found in 
Italy, in Turkey near Adrianople, and produced by 
the waters of Lough-neagh in Ireland. 

III. Larva Argillaca; where the bodies appear to 
be changed into clay. Thefe are found either loofe 
and friable, or indurated. Of the former kind is a 
piece of porcelain clay met with in a certain collection, 
with all the marks of the root of the tree upon it. Of 
the latter kind is the ofteocolla ; which is faid to be 
the roots of die poplar-tree changed, and not to con- 
fift of any calcareous fubftance. A fort of fofllle ivo¬ 
ry, with all the properties of clay, is faid likewife to be 
found in fome places. 

IV. Lana Infalitx; where the fubftances are im¬ 
pregnated with great quantities of falts. Human bo¬ 
dies have been twice found impregnated with vitriol 
of iron in the mine of Falun, in the province of Da- 
larne in Sweden. One of them was . kept for feveral 
years in a glafs cafe, but at laft began to moulder and 
fall to pieces. Turf and roots of trees are likewife 
found in water ftrongly impregnated with vitriol. 

They do not flame, but look like a coal in a ftrong fire; 
neither do they decay in the air. 

V. Bodies penetrated by mineral inflammable fub¬ 
ftances. 1. By pit-coal, fuch as wood ; whence foma 
have imagined coal to have been originally produced 
from wood. Some of the fubftances are fully fatu- 
rated with the coaly matter; others not. Among the 
former Cronftedt reckons jet; among the latter the 
fubftance called mumiavegetabilis, which is of a loofe 
texture refembling amber, and may be ufed as fuch, 

2. Thofe penetrated by afphaltum, or rock-oil. The 
only example of thefe given by our author is a kind 
of turf in the province of Skone in Sweden. The E- 
gyptian mummies, he obferves, cannot have any place 
among this fpecies, as they are impregnated artificially 
with afphaltum, in a manner fimilar to what happens 
naturally with the wood and coaly matter in the laft • 
fpecies. 3. Thofe impregnated with fulphur which has 
dilTolved iron, or with pyrites. Human bodies, bivalve 
and univalve fhells and infe&s, have been all found in 
this ftate; and the laft are found in the alum ftate at 
Andrarum, in the province of Skone in Sweden. 

VI. Larva metalifera; where the bodies are im¬ 
pregnated with metals. Thefe are, 1. Covered with 
native filver; which is found on the furface of fhells 
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in England. 2. Where the metal is mineraiifed with 
copper ar.d fulphur. Of this kind is the fahlertz or 
"i-eyfilvtr ore, in the fhape of ears of corn, and fup- 
p’olcd to be vegetables found in argillaceous Hate at 
Frankenberg and Tali'itteren in Hefle. 3. Larva 
cuprjera. where the bodies are impregnated with cop¬ 
per. To this fpecies principally belong the Turquoifc 
or Turkey hones, impropeily fo called ; being ivory 
and bones of the elephant or other animals impreg¬ 
nated. with copper. See Turcuoisf.. At Simore in 
Languedoc there are bones of animals dug up, which, 
during calur.a'.ion, ail time a blue colour ; but accord¬ 
ing to Cronilcdt it is not probable that thefe owe their 
colour to copper. 3. With mineraiifed copper. Of 
thefe. our author gives two examples. One is where 
the copper is mineraiifed with fulphur and iron, fortp- 
ing a yellow marcafitical ore. With this fome {hells 
are impregnated winch lie upon a bed of load done in 
Norway. Other petrilaftions of this kind are found 
in the form of fifti in different parts of Germany. The 
other kind is where the copper is impregnated with ful-. 
phur and filver. Of this kind is the grey filver ore like 
ears of corn, found in the date quarries at Hefle. 4. 
Larvaprrifera, with iron in form of a calx, which fjtas 
affufied the place or fliape of extraneous bodies. Thjefe 
are either loofe or indurated. Of the lorie kind are 
fome roots of trees found at the lake Langelma in Fin¬ 
land. The indurated kinds are exemplified in fome 
wood found at Orbiflan in Bohemia. 5. Where the 
iron is mineraiifed, as in the pyritaceous larvae, already 
deferibed, 

VII. Where the bodies are tending to decompofi- 
tion, or in a way of deftruction. Among thefe, our 
author enumerates Mould and Turf, which fee; as 
alfo Cement, Mortar, Rock, Sand, Se len it as. 
Stone, and Water. See likewife the article Fossil, 
Plates CC and CCI, and Mountain. 

We fhall add the following defeription of a very cu¬ 
rious animal petrifaction. The Abbe de Sauvages, 
celebrated for his refined tafte and knowledge in na¬ 
tural hiftory, in a tour through Languedoc, between 
Alais and Uzes, met with a narrow vein of no more 
than two toifes wide, which croffes the road, and is 
bordered on one-fide by a grey dirty foil, and on the 
other by a dry fandy earth, each of a vaft extant, and 
oil a level with a narrow vein which feparates them. 
In this narrow vein only are contained petrified fhells, 
cemented together by a whitifh marl. They are in 
prodigious plenty ; among which there is one fpecies 
which the Abbe does not remember to have known 
to have been any where deferibed, and may probably 
be a new acquiiition to natural hiftory. 

This fhell has the fliape of a horn, fomewhat in- 
curvated towards the bafe. (See figure 9. Plate 
CCCLXXXVII 1 .) It feems compofed of feveral 
cups, let into each other, which are fometimes found 
feparate. They have all deep channels, which extend, 
as in many other {hells, from the bafe to the aperture ; 
the projecting ribs which form thefe channels are moft- 
ly worn away, being rarely to be found entire. Some¬ 
times feveral are grouped together; and as a proof 
that they are not a fortuitous afiemblage caufed by the 
petrifaction, they are fixed together through, their 
whole length, in inch fort, that their bafe and aperture 
are regularly turned the farce way. The Abbe fnould 
Voe. XIV.' 


have referred this to the genus which Linnjefis ?nd the Ltiii 
Marquis d’Argenville named t’mtJ/is, had they rot '-‘T 
been let into each other. jHe found force of them 
whofe aperture or hollow was not flopped up by the 
petrifaction, and feemed as cones adapted to one ano¬ 
ther (fig 10.), forming a row of narrow cells, leparated 
bv a very thin pirtition : this row occupied' not more 
than one half of the cavity of the lhell. 

Our article has already extended to fuch a length as 
to preclude any further additions ; we cannotr, how¬ 
ever, finifti it without obfrrving, that foflil bones, are 
very common in Dalmatia. They are of various kinds, 
and in their nature, apparently very extraordinary; but 
wc have found no tolerable account or probable con¬ 
jecture of their origin. Vitaliano Donati of Padua, in 
his Saggio foprala la Jloric niturale d ll’ jidriatlco, was 
the firft who took notice of them ; and Fortis, in his 
travels into Dalmatia, has given a copious account of 
them. They are moll common in the if!anus of Cherfo 
and O/ira. See Fortis’s Travels into Dalmatia, page 
440—460, and oui article Vitaliano. 

PETRIFIED City. The ftory of a petrified city 
is well known all over Africa, and has been believed by 
many cbnfiderable perfons even in Europe. Louis XIV. 
was fo fully perfuaded of its reality, that he ordered 
his ambaffador to procare the body of a man petrified 
from it at aify price. Dr Shaw’s account of this affair 
it as follows : “ About 40 years ago (now more than 
70), when M. le Maire was the French confiil at 
Tripoli, he made great inquiries, by order of the 
French court, into the truth of the report concerning a 
petrified city at Ras Sem ; and amongft other very cu-. 
rious accounts relating to this place, he told me a re¬ 
markable circnmftance, to the great diferedit, and even 
confutation, of all that had been fo pofitively advanced 
with regard to the petrified bodies of men, children, 
and other animals. 

“ Some of the janizaries, who in collecting tribute 
traverfe the diftrift of Ras Sem, promifed him, that 
as an adult perfon would be too cumberfome, they 
would undertake, for a certain number of dollars, to 
bring him from thence the body of a little child. 

After a great many pretended difficulties, delays, and 
difappointments, they produced at length a little Cu¬ 
pid, which they had found, as he learned afterwards, 
among the ruins of Leptis ; and, to conceal the deceit, 
they broke off the quiver, and fome other of the diftin- 
guiftiing charafferiftic.s of that deity. However, he 
paid them for it according to promife, 1000 dollars, 
which is about 150I. fterling, as a reward for their 
faithful ferviee and hazardous undertaking; hiving 
run the rifk, as they pretended, of being ftrangled 
if they ftiould have been difeovered in thus delivering 
up to an infidel one of thofe unfortunate Mahometans,® 
as they take them originally to have been. 

“ But notwithftanding this cheat and impofition had 
made the conful defift from fearching aft£r the petri¬ 
fied bodies of men and other animals ; yet there was 
one matter of faCt, as he told me, which ftill very 
ftrangely embarraffed him, and even ftrongly engaged 
him in favour of the current report and tradition. This 
was fome little loaves of bread, as he called them, 
which had been brought to him from that place. His 
reafoning, indeed, thereupon, provided the pretended 
matter of fact had been clear and evident, was juft and. 

I i fati.faftory, 
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Petrified fatisfadlory ; for where we find loaves of bread, there, 

. CS : y- as he urged, fome perfons mull have been employed in 

' making them, as well as others for whom they were 

prepared. One of thefe loaves, he had, among other 
petrifications, very fortunately brought with him to 
Cairo, where I faw it, and found it to be an cchinites 
of the difeoid kind, of the fame fafhion with one 
1 had lately found and brought with me from the 
deferts of Marah. We may therefore reafonably 
conclude, that there is nothing to be found at Ras 
Sem, unlefs it be the trunks of trees, echinites, and 
fuch petrifications as have been difeovered at other 
places. 

“ M. le Maire’s, inquiries, which we find were fup- 
ported by the premife and performance of great re¬ 
wards, have brought nothing further to light. He 
could never learn that any traces of walls, or buildings, 
or animals, or utenfils, were ever to be feen within the 
verge of thefe pretended petrifications. The like ac¬ 
count I had from a Sicilian renegado, who was the ja- 
- nizary that attended me whilft I was in Egypt j and 
as in his earlier years he had been a foldier of Tripoli, 
he affured me that he had been feveral times at Ras 
Sem. This I had confirmed again in my return from 
the Levant by the interpreter of the Britifh fadtory 
at Tunis, who waslikewife a Sicilian renegado ; and 
being the libertus or freedman of the Balhaw of Tri¬ 
poli, was preferred by him to be the bey or viceroy 
of the province of Darna, where Ras Sem was imme¬ 
diately under his jurifdidtion. His account was like- 
wife the fame: neither had he ever feen, in his fre¬ 
quent journeys over this diftridl, any other petrifica¬ 
tion than what are above-mentioned. So that the 
petrified city, with its walls, caftles, fereets, fhops, 
cattle, inhabitants, and utenfils, were all of them at 
firft the mere inventions of the Arabs, and afterwards 
propagated by fuch perfons, who, like the Tripoli 
ambaffador, and his friend above-mentioned, were cre¬ 
dulous enough to believe them. 

“ However, there is one remarkable circumftance 
relating to Ras Sem that deferves well to be recorded. 
When the winds have blown away the billows of fand 
which frequently cover and conceal thefe petrifications, 
they difeever, in fome of the lower and mere depreffed 
places of this diftridl, feveral little pools of water, 
which is ufually of fo ponderous a nature, that, upon 
drinking it, it paffes through the body like quick-filver. 
This perhaps may be that petrifying fluid which, has 
all along contributed to the converfion of the palm- 
trees and the echini into ftone : for the formation not 
only of thefe, but of petrificafons of all kinds, may 
he entirely owing to their having firft of all lodged in 
a bed of loam, clay, fand, or fome other proper nidus 
pr matrix and afterward gradually been adted upon 
and pervaded by fuch a petrifying fluid as we may iup- 
pofe this to be.” 

To this account it may not be amifs to fubjoin the 
memorial of Caffem Aga, the Tripoli ambaffador at 
the eburt of Britain. The city, he Ays, is fituated 
two days journey fouth from Onguela, and 17 days 
journey from Tripoli by caravan to the fouth eaft- 
“ As one of my friends (fays the ambaffador) defired 
me to give him in writing an account of what I knew 
touching the petrified city, I told him what I had 
heard from different perfons, and particularly from the 


the mouth of one of credit who had been on the Petrohiuf- 
fpot? that is to fay, that it tvas a very fpacious city, Calls 
of a round form, having gieat and fmall ftreets there- ,, H 
in furniftied with fhops, with a vaft caftle magnifi- ,ntes. 
cently built; that he had feen there feveral forts of —— s——* 
trees, the molf part olives and palms, all of ftone, and 
of a blue or rather lead colour: that he faw alfo 
figures of men in a pofture of exercifing- their different 
employments, fome holding in their hands fluffs, others 
bread, every one doing l'omething, even women fuck- 
ling their children, and in the embraces of their 
hulbands, all of ftone ; that he went into the caftle by 
three different gates, though there were many more 
where he faw a man lying upon a bed of ftone: that 
there were g uards at the gates with pikes and javelins 
in their hands: in fhort, that he faw in this wonder¬ 
fully city many forts of animals, as camels, oxen, horfes, 
afl’es, fheep, and birds, all of ftone, and the colour 
above mentioned.” 

We have fubjoined this account, becaufe it fliows 
in ftriking colours the amazing credulity of mankind, 
and the avidity with which they fwaliow the marvel¬ 
lous, and the difficulty of difcovering the truth re- 
fpedling places or things at adiftance from us. 

PETROBRUSSIANS, a religious fedt, which 
had its rife in France and the Netherlands about the 
year 11 10. The name is derived from Peter Bruys, a 
Provencal, who made the moft laudable attempt to re¬ 
form the abufes and remove the fuperftition that dif- 
graced the beautiful fimplicity of the gofpel. His 
followers were numerous ; and for zo years his labour 
in the miniftry was exemplary and unremitted. He 
was, however, burnt in the year 1130 by an enraged 
populace fet on by the clergy. 

The chief of Bruys’s followers was a monk named 
Henry ; from whom the Petrobruffians were alfo called 
Henricians. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny, 
has an exprefs treatife again ft the Petrobruffians ; in 
the preface to which he reduces their opinions to five 
heads. 1. They denied that child: en before the age 
of reafon can be juftified by baptifm, in regard it is 
our own faith that faves by baptifm. 2. They held 
that no churches fliould he built, but that thofe that 
already are fliould be pulled down ; an inn being as 
proper for prayers as a temple, and a liable as an altar. 

3. That the crofs ought to be pulled down and burnt, 
becaufe we ought to abhor the inftruments of our Sa¬ 
viour’s paffion. 4. That the real body and blood of 
Cbrift are nc t exhibited in the eucharift, but merely 
reprefented by their figures and fymbols. 3. That 
facrifices, alms, prayers, &c- do not avail the dead. 

F. Langlois objects Manicheifm to the Petrobruffians; 
and fays, they mamtained two gods, the one good, 
the other evil: but this we rather efteem an effedt of 
his zeal for the catholic caufe, which determined him 
to blacken the adversaries thereof than any real fenii- 
ment of the Petrobruffians. 

PETROjOANNITES, were followers of Peter 
John, or Peter Joannis, i. e. Peter the fon of John, who 
flourilhed in the 13th century. His dodlrine was not 
known till after his death, when his body was taken, 
out of his grave and burnt. Plis opinions were, that he 
alone had the knowledge of the true fenfe wherein the 
apoflles preached the gofpel; that the reafonable foul 
is not the form of man ; that there is no grace infufed 
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rctroleum. by baptifnr : and that Jefus Chrift was pierced with a 
v lance cn the crofs before he expired. 

» See Che- PETROLEUM *, or Rock oil; a thick oily 
miftry n° fubftance exfuding out of the earth, and collected on 
1443. the furface of the well.; in many parts of the world. It 
is found cn fome in Italy, and in a cleferted mine in 
the province of Dalame in Sweden. In this laft place 
it collects itfelf in fmall hollows of limeftene, like 
refin into wood of the pine-tree. It is found trick¬ 
ling from the rocks, or ifluing from the earth, in 
many parts of the duchy of Modena, and in various 
parts ofFranee, Switzerland, Germany, and Scotland 
as well as in Afta. It is alfo. found not only on the 
futface of wells as already mentioned, but mixed with 
earth and fand, from whence it may be li. para ted by 
fnfuficn of water. It is of a pungent and acrid tafte, 
and fmells like the oil of amber, but more agreeable. 
It is very light and very pellucid; but though equally 
bright and clear under all circumftances, it is liable to 
a very great variety in its colour. It is naturally al¬ 
moft colourlefs, and in its appearance greatly refembles 
the moll; pure oil of turpentine : this is called white 
petroleum, though it has no more colour than water. 
It is fometimes tinged of a brownifh, reddilh, yello with, 
or faint greenilh colour; but its mod frequent colour 
is a mixture of the reddilh and blackilh, in fuch a de¬ 
gree that it looks black when viewed behind the light, 
but purple when placed between the eye and a candle 
or window. It is rendered thinner by diftillation with 
water, and leaves a refinous refiduum ; when diddled 
with a volatile alkali, the latter acquires the properties 
of fuccinated ammoniac, and contains the acid of 
amber. It is the molt frequent of all the liquid bitu¬ 
mens, and is perhaps the mod valuable of them all in 
medicine. It is to be chofen tire pured, lighted, and 
mod pellucid that can be had, fuch as is of the mod 
penetrating fmell and is mod inflammable. Monet in¬ 
forms us that fome kinds of it are of the denfity of 
nut oil. It is infoluble in fpirit of wine ; which though 
it be the great ditfolvent of fulphur, has no effett upon 
petroleum, not even with ever fo long a digedion. It 
will not take fire with the dephlegmated acid fpirits ; 
as oil of cloves and other of the vegetable effential oils 
do : and in didillation, either by balneum marise or in 
fand, it will neither yield phlegm nor acid fpirit; but 
the oil itfelf rifes in its own form, leaving in the retort 
only a little matter, thick as honey, and of a brownifli 
'^colour. 

The finer kinds refemble naphtha. Kirwan is of 
opinion that naphtha is converted into petroleum by a 
procefs fimilar to what takes place in effential oils when 
expofed to the atmofphere; in which cafe the oil ab- 
forbs not only the pure, but alfo the phlogidicated, 
part of the atmofphere, in confequence of which feve- 
ral alterations take place in them. 

Mr Bouldoc made feveral experiments with the white 
petroleum of Modena : an account of which he gave to 
the Paris academy. 


It eafily took fire (a) on being brought near a candle Petrol -nm. 
and that without immediately touching he flame ; and “ ' 

when heated in any veffel it will attradf the flame of 
a candle, though placed at a great height above the 
veffel; and the vapour it fends up taking fire, the flame 
will be communicated to the veffel of heated liquor, 
and the whole will be confirmed. It burns in the 
water ; and when mixed with any liquor fwims on the 
furface of it, even of the higheft rectified fpirit of wine, 
wl.ichis jth heavier than pure petroleum. It readily 
mixes with all the effential oils of vegetables, as oil of 
lavender, turpentine, and the reft, and feems very much 
of their nature ; nor is this very Itrange, fince the al¬ 
liance between thefe bodies is probably nearer than is 
imagined, as the effential oils of vegetables may have 
been originally mineral ones, and drawn up out of the 
earth into the veffels of the plants. 

The diftinguifhing charadteriftic of the petroleum is 
its thicknefs, fdembling infpiffated oil; when pure 
it is lighter than fpirit of wine ; but though ever fo 
■well re&ified, it becomes in time thick and black as 
before. Petroleum, when Ihaken, yields a few bubbles ; 
but they fooner fubfide than in almoft any other liquor, 
and the liquor refumes its clear ftgte again almoft im¬ 
mediately. This feems owing to the air in this fluid 
being very equally diftributed to all its parts, and the 
liquor being compofed of particles very evenly and., 
nicely arranged. This extenfibility of the oil is alfo 
amazing. A drop of it will fpread over feveral feet Of 
water, and in this condition it gives a great variety of 
colours; that is, the feveral parts of which this thin 
film is compofed adt as fo many prifms. The mol 
fevere froft never congeals petroleum into ice ; and 
paper wetted with it b ecomes tranfparent as when 
wetted with oil; but it does not continue lb, the paper 
becoming opaque again in a few minutes as the oil 
dries away. 

There are three varieties of it according to Mongez. 

1. The yellow, found at Modena in Italy : very light 
and volatile. 2. The reddilh, or yellowifh red : fome 
of which is collected at Gabian in Languedoc and in 
Alface. 3. The heavy, black, or brown kind, which 
is the mol common, and met with in England, France, 

Germany, and fome other countries. It generally 
runs out either from chinks or gaps of rocks, or is 
mixed with the earth, and gullies cut of it; or it 
fwims on the water of fome fountains, as already men¬ 
tioned. According to Dr Lippert, a kind of rofm is 
produced by mixing petroleum with fmoking nitrom 
acid. The tafte of this fubftance is very bitter, but 
the fmell refembles that of mulk. The vitriolic acid, 
according to the fame author, produces a refin ftill 
more bitter, but without any aromatic fmell. Cron- 
ftedt enumerates the following fpecies. 

I. Moltha, or Barbadoes tar, a thick fubftance re- 
fembling foft pitch. It is found in feveral parts of 
Europe and Afia; particularly Sweden, Germany, 
and Switzerland : on the coaft of the Dead Sea in 
I i 2 Paleftine ; 


\ 

( a ) Alonfo Barba, in his book of metals, gives a very melancholy inftance of the power of petroleum of 
taking fire at a diftance. He tells us, that a certain well yielding petroleum on the furface of its water, being 
to be repaired, the workman took down into the well with him a lantern and a candle in it; there were feme 
boles in the lantern, through which the petroleum at a confiderable diftance fucked out the flame of tire candle, 
and, taking fire, burft up with the noife of a cannon, and tore the man to pieces. 
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IVroLum. Paleftine; in Perfia, in the chinks of rocks, and in 

- ftrata of gypfum and limeftone, or floating upon water. 

It is found alfo in America, and at Colebrookdale in 
England. Kirwan tells us, that petroleum expofed 
for a V>ng time to the air forms this fubftance. It is 
of a vifcid confidence ; and of a browi;, black, or 
reddilh black colour. Sometimes it is inodorous, but 
generally of a more or lefs difagreeable fmell, particu¬ 
larly when burned. It melts eafily, and burns with 
much fmoke and foot, leaving either allies or a flag ac¬ 
cording to the heterogeneous matter it contains. It 
contains a portion of the acid of amber. It gives a 
bitter fait with mineral alkali, more difficult of folu- 
tic n than common fait, and wlvch, when treated with 
charcoal, does not yield any fulphur. 

II. Elajlic Petrol; a very lingular kind of foffil met 
with in fome parts of England. This in colour and 
confiftency, exa&ly refembles the Caoutchouc, or ela¬ 
ftic, gum-refin, commonly called Indian rubber, found 
in South America, and ufed for rubbing out the traces 
of black lead pencils from paper. It is of a dark 
brown colour, almoft black ; and in fome pieces has 
a yellowiih brown call like the fame gum refin. It 
can fcarce be diftinguiffied from the caoutchouc with 
regard to its elaftic property, excepting that the co- 
hefion of its parts is not fo great. It burns with a 
fmoky flame, and melts lfkewife into a thick oily 
fluid : but emits a difagreeable fmell like the Fossil 
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Pitch or Barbadoes tar. On the whole (lays M. Petreleura 
Magellan, this fofiile feems to confirm the opinion of * “• 

thofe mineralogifts who believe that thefe oily com- 
buftibles derive their origin from the vegetable king¬ 
dom. It feems worth trying whether pieces of afphal- 
tum, buried in damp beds of fparry rubbilh or other 
kinds of earth, would take the fame elaftic confid¬ 
ence.” This fubftance was found in the year 1785 
near Caffelton in Derbyffiire, but in very fmall quan¬ 
tities. Some of the fpecimens were of a cylindrical 
form, like bits of fmall branches or (talks of vegeta¬ 
bles : tho’ much more flexible, being perfectly elaftic. 

III. Hardened rock-oil, or foffil pitch, an inflammable 
fubftance dug out of the ground in many parts of the 
World, and known by the names of petroleum indura- 
titm, pix montana, indenpech, lerghartz, See. There arc 
two fpecies. 1. The afphaltum (b), or pure foffil 
pitch, found on the fhores of the Dead Sea and of 
the Red Sea ; alfo in Sweden, Germany, and France 5 
See Asphaltum. It is a fmooth, hard, brittle, ino¬ 
dorous fubftance, of a black or brown colour when look¬ 
ed at: but on holding it up betwixt the eye and the 
light, appears of a deep red. It fwims in water ; 
breaks with a fmooth and Alining furface ; melts eafily; 
and, when pure, burns without leaving any allies •, but, 
if impure, leaves allies, or a flag. M. Monet afferts 
that it contains fulphur, or at leaft- the vitriolic acid. 

It is (lightly and partially a died upon by fpirit-of-wine 

and 
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(b) This fpecies is found in great quantity in a bituminous lake or plain in the ifland of Trinidad, of 
which Mr Anderfon gives the following copious acccount in the 79th volume of the Philofophical Tranfadtions. 

“ A moft remarkable produdtion of nature in the ifland of Trinidad, is a bituminous lake, or rather 
plain, known by the name of Tar Lake; by the French called La Bray, from the refemblance to, and 
anfwering the intention of, fliip-pitch. It lies in the leeward fide of the ifland, about half-way from the 
Bccas to the fouthend, where the mangrove fwamps are interrupted by the fand-banks and hills ; and on a 
point of land which extends into the fea about two miles, exadlly oppofite to the high mountains of Paria, 
on the north fide of the gulf. 

“ This cape, or headland, is about 50 feet above the level of the fea, and is the greateft elevation Of land 
on this fide of the ifland. From the fea it appears a mafs of black vitrified rocks ; but, on a clofe examina¬ 
tion, it is found a compofition of bituminous fcoriae, vitrified fand, and earth, cemented together: in fome 
parts beds of cinders only are found. In approaching this cape, there is a ftrong fulphureous fmell, fometimes 
difagreeable. This fmell is prevalent in many parts of the ground to the diftance of eight or ten miles from it. 

This point of land is about two miles bread, and on the eaft and weft fides, from the diftance of about half a 
milefrom the fea, falls with a gentle declivity to it, and is joined to the main land on the South by the con¬ 
tinuation of the mangrove fwamps ; fo that the bituminous plain is on the higheft part of it, and only feparateft 
■from the fea by a margin of wood which furrounds it, and prevents a diftant profpeft of it. Its fituation is 
fimilar to a favannah, and like them, it is not feen till treading upon its verge. Its colour and even fur- 
face prefent at firft the afpedl of a lake of water; but it is poffible it got the appellation of Lake when feen 
in the hot and dry weather, at which time its furface to the depth of an inch is liquid ; and then from its co- 
hefive quality it cannot be walked upon. 

“ It is of a circular form, about three miles in circumference. At my firft approach it appeared a plain, 
as fmooth as glafs, excepting fome fmall clumps of Ihrubs and dwarf trees that had taken polfeffion of fome 
fpets of it; but when I had proceeded fome yards on it, I found it divided into areolae of different fizes 
and lhapes: the chafms or divifions anaftomofed through every part of it; the furface of the areolae perfe&ly 
horizontal and fmooth; the margins undulated, each undulation enlarged to the bottom till they join the 
oppofite. On the furface the margin or firft undulation is diftant from the oppofite from four to fix feet, 
and the fame depth before they coalefce; but where the angles of the areolse oppofe, the chafms or rami¬ 
fications are wider and deeper. When I was at it, all thefe chafms were full of water, the whole forming 
one true horizontal plane, which rendered my inveftigation of it difficult and tedious, being neceffitated to 
plunge into the water a great depth in palling from one areolae to another. The trueft idea that can be form¬ 
ed of its furface will be from the areola and their ramifications on the back of a turtle. Its more common 
confidence and appearance is that of pit-coal, tire colour rather greyer. It breaks into fmall fragments of 

a 
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Petroleum -.rd ether. Befides the countries above-mentioned, 
• Brumifh informs 11s that the afphaltum comes from 

Porto Prirc'oe in the ifland of Cuba in the Weft-In- 
' -s. It is likewife found, according to Fourcroy, 
many parts ,.f China ; and is ufed for a covering to 
hhips by Arabs and Indians. 2. The pix montana im- 
pura contains a great quantity of earthy matter, which 
is left in the retort after diftillation, or upon the char¬ 
coal if burnt in the open fire. It coheres like a flag, 
and is of the colour of black-lead; but in a ftrong 
heat this earth is foon volatilifed, fo that its nature is 
not yet well known. During the diftillation a liquid 
fubftance falls into the receiver, which is found to be 


of the fame nature with rock-oil. The fubftance it- Petroleum. 

felf is found in Sweden and feveral other countries. -v——- 

The pifafphaltum is of a mean confidence between 
the afphaltum and the common petroleum. Mongez 
fays that it is the fame with the bitumen collected 
from a well named De la Peg?, near Clermont Fer- 
rand in France. 

The people of mount Ciaro, in Italy, have fome years 
fince found out a much eafier way of finding petro¬ 
leum than that which they formerly had been ufed to. 

This mountain abounds with a fort of greyifh fait, 
which lies in large horizontal beds, mingled with ftrata 
of clay, and large quantities of a fpar of that kind 

called 


a cellular appearance, and glofly, with a number of minute and Ihining particles interfperfed through its fub¬ 
ftance ; it is very friable, and, when liquid, is of a jet black colour. Some parts of the furface are covered 
with a thin and brittle fcoria, a little elevated. 

“ As to its depth, I can form no idea of it; for in no part could I find a fubftratum of any other fub¬ 
ftance : in fome parts I found calcined earth mixed with it. 

“ Although I fmelt fulphur very ftrong on palling over many parts of it, I could difcover no appearance 
of it, or any rent or crack through which the fteams might ifiue; probably it was from fome parts of the 
adjacent woods: for although fulphur is the bafis of this bituminous matter, yet the fmells are very diffe¬ 
rent, and eafily diftinguilhed, for its fmell comes the neareft to that of pitch of any thing I know. I 
could make no impreffion on its furface without an axe : at the depth of a foot I found it a little fofter, 
with an oily appearance, in fmall cells. A little of it held to a burning candle makes a hilling or crackling 
noife like nitre, emitting fmall fparks with a vivid flame, which extinguifh the moment the candle is re¬ 
moved. A piece put in the fire will boil up a long time without fuffering much diminution : after a long 
time’s fevere heat, the furface will bum and form a thin feoria, under which the reft remains liquid. Heat 
feems not to render it fluid, or occupy a larger fpace than when cold ; from which, I imagine, there is but 
little alteration on it during the dry months, as the folar rays cannot exert their force above an inch below 
the furface. I was told by one Frenchman, that in the dry feafon the whole was an uniform fmooth mafs ; 
and by another, that the ravins contained water fit for ufe during the year. But neither can I believe : for 
if, according to the firft affertion, it was an homogeneous mafs,. fomething more than an external caufe muft 
affeift it to give it the prefent appearances; nor without fome hidden caufe can the fecond be granted. 
Although the bottoms of thefe ramified channels admit not of abforption, yet from their open expofure, 
and the black furface of the circumjacent parts, evaporation muft go on amazingly quick, and a Ihort time of 
dry weather muft loon empty them; nor from the fituation and ftrudture of the place is there a poflibility 
of fupply but from the clouds. To Ihow that the progrefs of evaporation is inconceivably quick here, at 
the time I vifited it there were, on an average, two thirds of the time inceflant torrents of rains ; but from the 
afternoon being dry, with a gentle breeze (as is generally the cafe during the rainy feafon in this ifland), 
there evidently was an equilibrium between the rain and the evaporation; for in the courfe of three days 
I faw it twice, and perceived no alteration on the height of the water, nor any outlet for it but by evapo¬ 
ration. 

“ I take this bituminous fubftance to be the bitumen afphaltum Linntr.i. A gentle heat renders it duftile ; 
hence, mixed with a little greafe or common pitch, it is much ufed for the bottoms of flfips, and for which 
intention it is collected by many; and I fhould conceive it a prefervative againft the borer, fo deftru< 5 tive to 
fhips in this part of the world. 

“ Befides this place, where it is found in this folid ftate, it is found liquid in many parts of the woods ; 
and at the diftance of 20 miles from this about two inches thick in round holes of three or four inches dia¬ 
meter, and often at cracks or rents. This is confequently liquid, and fmells ftronger of tar than when 
indurated, and adheres ftrongly to any thing it touches; greafe is the only thing that will diveft the hands 
of it. 

“ The foil in general for fome diftance round La Bray, is cinders and burnt earths; and where not fo, it 
is a ftrong argillaceous foil; the whole exceedingly fertile, which is always the cafe where there are any fid- 
phureous particles in it. Every part of the country, to die diftc-nce of 30 miles round, has every appear¬ 
ance of being formed by convulfions of nature from fubterraneous fires. In leveral par s of Jr. wo ds are 
hot fprings ; fome I tried, with a well-graduated thermometer of Fahrenheit, were 20° and 22-' hotter 
than the atmofphere at the time of trial. From its pofith n to them, this part of the ifland has certa nly 
experienced the effefts of the volcanic eruptions, which have heaped up thofe prodigious maffes of moun¬ 
tains that terminate the province of Paria on the north; and no doubt there has been, and hill probably ,s, 
a communication between them. One of thefe mountains oppofite to La Bray in Trinidad, about 30 miles 
diftant has every appearance of a volcanic mountain: however, the volcan'c < fli rt have been rr>’ v A 
here, as no traces of them extend above two miles from the fea in this part of the ifland, and the 
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I’etrcmjr- called by the Germans felcnites; which is the common 

Z01 " _ fort, that ferments with acids, and readily diflolves in 

them, and calcines in a fmall fire. They pierce thefe 
flates in a perpendicular diredfion till they find water; 
and the petroleum which had been difperfed among 
the cracks of thofe flates is then wafhed out by the wa¬ 
ter, and brought from all the neighbouring places to 
the hole or well in which they have dug, on the furface 
of the water of which it fwims after eight or ten days. 
When there is enough of it got together, they lade it 
from the top of the water with brafs bafons ; and it 
is then eafily feparated from what little water is taken 
up with it. Thefe wells or holes continue to furnifh 
the oil in different quantities for a confiderable time; 
and when they will yield no more, they pierce the Cates 
in fome other place. 

It is never ufed in Britain as a medicine ; but the 
Trench give it internally in hyfteric complaints, and to 
their children for worms : fome alfo give it from 10 to 
15 drops in wine for fuppreffions of the menfes. This, 
however, is rather the practice of the common people 
than of the faculty. 

PETROMYZON, the Lamprey, a genus cf fifhes 
belonging to the clafs of amphibia nantes. , It has fe- 
ven fpiracula at the fide of the neck, no gills, a fiftula 
on the top of the head, and no breaft or belly fins. 
There are three fpecies, diflinguifhed by peculiarities 
in their back fins. 

1. The martnus,or fea-lamprey, is fometimes found 
fo large as to weigh four or five pounds. It greatly 
refembles the eel in Ihape ; but its body is larger, and 
its Ihout longer, narrower, and {harper, at the termi¬ 
nation. The opening of the throat is very wide ; each 
jaw is furnilhed with a {ingle row of very fmall teeth ; 
in the middle of the palate are fituated one or two 
other teeth, which are longer, ftronger, and moveable 
towards the infide of the throat; the inferior part of 
the palate prefents moreover a row of very fmall teeth, 
which reaches to the bottom of the throat, where we 
find four long notched bones; two lhort fiftulous pro- 
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cedes are obfervable at the extremity of the fnout, and Petromy. 
there are two others thicker but flill Ihorter above the %pn- 
eyes. Willoughby fuppofes that the latter are the or- * v— 
gans of hearing, and the former the organ of fmell. 

His opinion with regard to the auditory faculty of 
this fiih is founded on what we read in ancient au>- 
thors, that the filhermen attrafled the hmpreys by 
whiffling, and that Craffus had tamed one of them to 
fuch a degree that it knew his voice and obeyed his ca’l. 

The eyes of the lamprey are fmall, and covered- 
with a tranfparent light blue membrane ; the pupil is 
bordered with a circle of a colour refembling gold; 
near the gills, which are four in number, there is a 
round hole on both fides, through which it difcharges 
the water. The lamprey has no fins on his belly or 
bread; on the back we obferve a fin, which begins 
pretty near the head, extends to the tail which it turns 
round, and is afterwards continued to the anus : this 
fin is covered by the {kin of the body, to which it ad¬ 
heres but locfely; the {kin is fmootli, of a red blackifli 
colour, and flreaked with yellow; the lamprey ad¬ 
vances in the water with winding motions like thole of 
a ferpent, which is common to it, with all the anguil- 
liform fifhes. 

The lamprey lives on flefh. Dui ing the cold it lies 
concealed in the crevices of fea-rocks, and confequently 
is fifhed for only at certain feafons. It lives in a date 
of hoftility with the poulpe, a kind cf fea-polypus, 
which fhuns the combat as long as it can ; but when 
it finds the impofiibility of efcape, it endeavours to 
furround the lamprey with its long arms. The latter 
flips away, and the poulpe becomes its prey. : ilie 
lobfter, we are told, avenges die poulpe, and deftroys 
the lamprey in his turn. See Cancer. 

Rondelet fays, that the filhermen confider the bite 
of the lamprey as venomous and dangerous, and never 
touch it while alive but with pincers. They beat it 
on the jaws with a ftick, and cut off its head. The 
fame naturalift obferves, that its aflies aie a cure for 
its bite and for the king’s evil. When any one has 

been 
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part of it has had its origin from a very different caufe to that of volcanoes; but they have certainly laid the 
foundation of it, as is evident from the high ridge of mountains which furrounds its windward fide to proteft 
it from the depredations of the ocean, and is its only barrier againft that overpowering element, and may pro¬ 
perly be called the Ikeleton of the ifland. 

“ From every examination I have made, I find the whole ifland formed of an argillaceous earth, either in 
its primitive date or under its different metamorphofes. The bales of the mountains are compofed of fchiftus, 
argi'laieus and talcum lithomargo; but the plains or lowlands remaining nearly in the fame moift date as at its 
formation, the component panicles have not experienced the vicitfkudes of nature fo much as the more elevated 
parts, confequently retain more of their primitive forms and properties. As argillaceous earth is formed from 
the fediment of the ocean, from the fituation of Trinidad to the continent its formation is eafily accounted for, 
granting firft die formation of the ridge of mountains that bound its windward fide, and the high mountains 
on the continent that nearly join it; for the great influx of currents into the gulph of Paria from the ceafts of 
Brazil and Andalufia mull bring a vaft quantity of light earthy particles from the mouth of the numerous 
large rivers which traverfe thefe parts of the continent; but the currents being repelled by thefe ridges of 
mountains, eddies and fmooth water will be produced where they meet and oppofe; and therefore the earthy 
particles would fubfide, and form banks of mud, and by frefli accumulations added, would foon form dry 
land: and from thefe caufes it is evident fuch a trad! of country as Trinidad muff be formed. But thefe 
caufes ftill exift, and the effeft from them is evident; for the ifland is daily growing on the leeward fide, as 
may be feen from the mud beds that extend a great way into the gulf, and there conftantly increafe. But from 
the-great influx from the ocean at the fouth end of the ifland, and its egrefs to the Atlantic again, through 
the Boca?, a channel muft ever exift between the continent and Trinidad.” See Trinidad. 
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Petroniy- been bit by a lamprey, the mod effectual method is to 
. zon • cut out the part affected. Lampreys are very dexte¬ 
rous in faving theml'elves : when taken with a hook, 
they cut the line with their teeth; and when they 
perceive themfelves caught in a net, they attempt to 
pafs through the mefhes. They fifh for lampreys only 
on the pebbly edges of fea-rocks; fomeof thefe pebbles 
are drawn together to make a pit as far as the water- 
edge, or perhaps a little blood is thrown in, and the 
lamprey is immediately obferved to put forth its head 
between two neks. As foon as the hook, which is 
baited with crab or fome other fifh, is prefented to it, 
it fwallows it greedily, and drags it into its hole. 
There is then occafion for great dexterity to pull it 
out fuddenly ; for if it is allowed time to attach itfelf 
by the tail, the jaw would be torn away before the fifh 
could be taken. This fhows that its ftrength refides 
in the end ofits tail ; the reafon of which is, that the 
great bone of this fifh is r ever fed, fo that the bones, 
which in all other fifhes are bent towards the tail, are 
here turned in a contrary diredtion, and afeend to¬ 
wards the head. After the lamprey is taken out of 
the water, it is not killed without a great deal of 
trouble : the bed way is to cut the end of its tail, or 
perhaps to crufh it with repeated blows on the fpine, 
in order to prevent it from leaping. This fhows that 
in the lamprey animal life extends to the end of the 
fpinal marrow. 

M. de Querhoent removes our fears concerning the 
fuppofed poifon of the lamprey. This fpecies of fifh, 
he tells us, abounds on the coafts of Africa and at the 
Antilles ifles ; it is found likevife on the coaft of Bra¬ 
zil, at Surinam, and in the Eaft-Indies. When taken 
with a hook, we muft have the precaution to kill it 
before we take it off, othtrwife it darts upon the fifher 
and wounds him feverely. Its wounds, however, are 
not venomous, M. de Querhoent having feen feveral 
failors who were bit by it, but experienced no difa- 
greeable confequences. Lampreys are likewife found 
in great abundance at Afcenfion Ifland, but particu¬ 
larly in the feas of Italy : their flefh when dried is ex- 
.> cellent; and boiling gives to the vertebrae the colour of 
grideiin. 

The flefh of the lamprey is white, fat, foft, and tender; 
it is pretty agreeable to the tafte, and almoft as nourifh- 
ing as that of the eel; thofe of a large fize are greatly 
fuperior to the fmall ones. We know that the molt weal¬ 
thy of the Romans kept them in fifh ponds at a great 
cxpence. Vedius Pollio, the fi iend of Augudus, who 
is didinguifhed in hiflory for his favage gluttony, on 
jfuppofition that lampreys fed on human flefh, were 
more delicate, ordered his flaves whenaccufed of the 
flighted faults to be thrown into his fifn ponds. We 
are no lefs furprized, in reading the ancient authors, to 
perceive the extraordinary attachment which the cele¬ 
brated orators Hortenfius and Craffus, men in other 
refperis fo grave and fenfible, had to this animal. One 
of them fhed tears at the lofs of a lamprey ; the other 
improved upon this puerility, and woremourningat the 
death of his favourite. It is remarkable, that this fifh, 
which is proper to .the fea, and never comes into the 
rivers, can live and fasten in fie fit water. For the ad¬ 
vancement ®f nau.ial hiflory, it were to be wifiied, 
that fome perfon who lives near the fea Chore would 
make obfervatiens, in order to difeover whether the 


lamprey is viviparous; its feales are fo imperceptible, Pctremy- 
that they have been overlooked by mod ichthyoid- z>m 
gifts. II 

Mr Pennant is of opinion, that the ancients were un- petroniU5 \ 
acquainted with this fifh ; at lead, he fays, it is cer¬ 
tain, that which Dr Arbuthnot and other learned men 
render the word lamprey , is a fpecies unknown in our 
feas, being the murtena of Ovid, Pliny, and others, for 
which we want an Englifh name. This fifh, the lupus 
(our bade), and th&myxo, (a fpecies of mullet), formed 
that pride of Roman banquets the tripatmam, fo called, 
according to Arbuthnot, from their being ferved up 
in a machine with three bottoms. The words lam- 
petra and petromy%on are but of modern date, invented 
from the nature of the fifh; the fird a lambcndo petras , 
the other from v%rpt>t and pi><ra.u> becaufe they are fup¬ 
pofed to lick or fuck the rocks. 

2. The fluviatilis,or lefler lamprey, fometimes grows 
to the length of io inches. The mo,uth is formed like 
that of the preceeding. On the upper part is a large bi¬ 
furcated tooth : on each fide are three rows of very ini- 
nute ones ; on the lower part are feven teeth ; the exte¬ 
rior of which on one fide is the larged. The irides are 
yellow. As in all the other fpecies, between the eyes 
on the top of the head is a fmall orifice, of great ufe 
to clear its mouth of the water that remains on adhe¬ 
ring to the dones ; for through that orifice it ejects the 
water in the fame manner as cetaceous fifh. On the 
lower part of the back is a narrow fin, beneath that 
rifes another, which at the beginning is high and angu¬ 
lar, then grows narrow; furrounds the tail, aad ends 
near the anus. The colour of the back is brown or 
dufky, and fometimes mixed with blue ; the whole un- 
derfide filvery. Thefe are found in the Thames, Se¬ 
vern, and Dee; are potted with die larger kind ; and 
are by fome preferred to it, as being milder tafted. 

Vad quantities are taken about Mortlake, and fold to 
the Dutch for bait for their cod-fifhery. Above 
430,000 have been fold in a feafon at 40 s per 1000 ; 
and of late, about 100,000 have been fent to Har¬ 
wich for the fame purpofe. It is faid that the Dutch 
have the fecret of preferving them till the turbot 
fifhery. 

3. The bronchialis or lampern, is fometimes found 
of the length of eight inches, and about the thieknefs 
ofafwan’s quill; but they are generally much fmaller. 

Tht body is marked with numbers of tranfverfe lines, 
that pafs crofs the fidesfrom the back to the bottom 
of the belly, which is divided from the mouth to the 
anus by a draight line. The back fin i; not angular 
like that of the former, but of an equal breadth. The 
tail is lanceolated, and fhort at the end. They are fre¬ 
quent in the rivers near Oxford, particularly the Ifis ; 
but not peculiar to that county, being found in others 
of the Englifh rivers, where, indead of concealing 
themfelves under the dones, they lodge themfelves in 
the mud, and never are obferved to adhere to any thing 
like other lampreys. 0 

PETRONIUS was a renowned Roman fenator. 

When governor of Egypt, hepeimitted Herod, king of 
the Jews, to purchafe in Alexandria any quantity of 
corn which he lhould judge neceffary for the fupply of 
his fubjefts, who were afflicted with a fevere f amine. 

When Tiberius died, CaiusCa’iguia,whofucceeded him, 
took from Vitellius the government of Syria, and gave 

it 
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Petronius, it to Petronius, who difch'arged the duties of his of- 
' * fice with dignity and honour. From his inclination 

to favour the Jews, he run the rifk of lofing the 
emperor’s friendlhip and his own life; for when that 
prince gave orders to have his ftatue depofited in the 
temple of Jerufalem, Petronius, finding that the Jews 
would rather fuffer death than fee that facred place pro¬ 
faned, was unwilling to have recourfe to violent mea- 
fures ; and therefore preferred a moderation, dictated 
by humanity, to a cruel obedience. (We mull not 
confound him with another of the fame name, viz. 
Petronius Granius, who was a centurion'in the eighth 
l-egion, and ferved under Caefar in the Gallic war). 
In his voyage to Africa, of which country he had been 
appointed quatftor, the fhip in which he failed was 
taken by Scipio, who caufed all the foldiers to be 
put to the fword, and proraifed to fave the quasflor’s 
life provided that he would renounce Caefaris party. 
To thispropofal Petronius replied, that “ C^far’s offi¬ 
cers were accuftomed to grant life to others, and not 
to receive itand, at the fame time, he ftabbed him- 
felf with his own fword. 

Petronius Arbiter (Titus), a great critic and po¬ 
lite writer of antiquity, the favourite of Nero, fup- 
pofedtobe the fame mentioned by Tacitus in the 16th 
book of his Annals. He was proeonful of Bithynia, 
and afterwards conful, and appeared capable of the 
greateft employments. He was one of Nero’s princi¬ 
pal confidents, and in a manner the fuperintendant of 
his pleafures ; for that prince thought nothing agree¬ 
able or delightful but what was approved by Petronius, 
The great favour fhown him drew upon him the envy 
of Tigellinus, another pf Nero’s favourites, who accu- 
fed him of being concerned in a confpiracy againft the 
emperor : on which Petronius was feized, and was fen- 
tenced to die. He met death with a ftriking indifference, 
and feems to have tafted it nearly as he had done his 
pleafures.. He would fometimes open a vein andfome- 
times clofe it, converfing with his friends in the mean¬ 
while, not on the imrrtortality of the foul, which was- 
no part of his creed, but on topics which pleafed his 
fancy, as of love-verfes, agreeable and paffionate airs 5 
fo that it has been faid “ his dying was barely ceafing 
to live.” Of this difciple of Epicurus, Tacitus gives 
the following character, “He was (fays he) neither 
a fpendthrift nor a debauchee, like the generality of 
thofe who ruin themfelves ; but a refined voluptuary, 
who devoted the day to fleep, and the night to the 
duties of his office and to pleafure.” This courtier 
is much difiinguifhed by a fatire which he wrote, and 
fecretly conveyed to Nero ; in which he ingenioufly 
describes, under borrowed names, the character of this 
prince. Voltaire is of opinion that we have no more 
of this performance but an extradl made by fome ob-, 
fcure libertine, without either tafte or judgment. Peter 
Petit difcovered at Traw in Dalmatia, in 1665, a con- 
fiderablefragmentcontaining thefequel of Trimalcion’s 
Feaft. This fragment, which was printed the year af¬ 
ter at Padua and at Paris, produced a paper war 
among the learned. While fome affirmed that it was the 
work of Petronius and others denied it to be fo. Pe¬ 
tit continued to alfert his right to the difcovery of the 
manufcript, and fent it to Rome, where it was ac¬ 
knowledged to be a production of the 15th century. 
The French critics, who had attacked its authenticity, 
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were filent from the moment it was depofited in the Pstrorfisq 
royal library. It is now generally attributed to Pe- ■*—v—< 
tronius, and found in every fubfequent edition of the 
works of that refined voluptuary. The public did not 
form the f .me favourable opinion of fome other frag¬ 
ments, which were extradited from a manufcript found 
at Belgrade in 1688, and printed at Paris by Nodot in 
1694, tho’ they are aferibed by the editor Charpentier, 
and feveral other learned men, to Petronius; yet, on 
account of the Gallifcifms dnd other barbarous expref- 
fions with which they abound, they have generally been 
confidered as unworthy of that author. His genuine 
works are, 1, A Poem on the civil war between Caefar 
and Pompey, tranfiated into profe by Abbe de IVta- 
rolles, and into French verle by Prefideat Bouhier, 

1737, in 410. Petronius, full of fire and enthufiafm, 
difgufted with Lucan’s flowery language, oppofed 
Pharfalia to Pharfalia ; but his work though evidently 
fuperior to the other in fome refpedts, is by no means 
in the true ftyle of epic poetry. 2. A Poem on the 
Education of the Roman Youth. 3. Two treatifes; 
one upon the Corruption of Eloquence, and the other 
on the Caufes of the Decay of Arts and Sciences. 4. 

A poem on the Vanity of Dreams. 5. The Ship¬ 
wreck of Licas. 6. Refledtions on the Inconftancy of 
Human Life. And, 7. Trimalcion’s Banquet. To 
this laft performance morality is not much indebted. 

It is a defeription of the pleafures of a corrupt¬ 
ed court; and the painter is rather an ingenious 
courtier than a perfon whofe aims is to reform abides. 

The beft editions of Petronius are thofe publilhed at 
Venice, 1499, in 4to; at Amfterdam, 1669, in 8vo, 
cum notis variorum ; Ibid, with Bofchius’s notes, 1677, 
in 24to ; and 1700, 2 vols in 2410. The edition of 
variorum was reprinted in 1743, in 2 vols 4to, with 
the learned Peter Burman’s commentaries.- Petronius 
died in the year 65 or 66. 

Petronius (Maximus) was born in the year 395 of 
an illuftrious family, being at firft afenator and conful 
of Rome. He put on the imperial purple 41455, after 
having effedted the affaffination of Valentinian III. In 
order to eftablifli himfelf upon the throne, he married 
Eudoxia the widow of that unfortunate prince ; and, 
as flie was ignorant of his villany, he confeffed to her 
in a tranfport of love, that the ftrong defire he had of 
being her hulband, had made him commit this atro¬ 
cious crime. Whereupon Eudoxia privately applied 
to Genferic, king of the Vandals, who coming into 
Italy with a very powerful army, entered Rome, where 
the ufurper then was. The unhappy wretch"endea¬ 
voured to make his efcape, but the foldiers and people 
enraged a,t his cowardice, fell upon him, and over- 
whelmed him with a ffiower of ftones. His body was 
dragged through the ftreets of the city for three days ; 
and after treating it with every mark of difgrace, they 
threw it into the Tiber the 12 th of June the fame year, 

455. Hereigned only 77 days. He had fome good qua¬ 
lities. He loved and cultivated the fciences. He was 
prudent in his councils, circurrifpedtin his aftions, equi¬ 
table in his judgments : a facetious companion, apd 
fteady friend. He had the good fortune to win the 
affedtions of every body, while he remained a private 
charadier; but as a prince, he was io much the more ’ 
deteftable, in that, after he had obtained the throne 
by villany, he kept poffefficn of it only by violence. 

The 
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IVtrofa The crown was Scarcely on his head before it appeared 
I to him an infitpportabie burden. “ Happy Democles 
Petty. (exclaimed he in his defpair), thouwerta king during 
*~* v it tingle entertainment!” 

PETROSA ossa, in anatomy, a name given to the 
fourth and fifth bones of the cranium, called alfo ojfa 
temporum and ojp'a fpuiwoja; the fubftance whereof, 
as their fir it and lalt names exprefs, is fquamofe and 
very hard. 

PETROSELINUM( apium FETRosELmuM,Lin.) 
Parjley. This plant is commonly cultivated for cu¬ 
linary purpofes. The feeds have an aromatic flavour, 
and are occafionally ufed as carminatives, &c. The 
root of pariley is one of the five aperient roots, and 
■with this intention is fometimes made an ingredient in 
apozems and diet-drinks: if liberally ufed, it is apt 
to occafion flatulencies; and this, by diftending the 
vifeera, produces a contrary efieri: to that intended by 
it: the tafte of this root is fomewhat fweetilh, with 
a light degree of warmth and aromatic flavour. 

PETTEIA, in the ancient mufic, a term to which 
we have no one correfponding in our language. 

The melopceia, or the art of arranging founds in 
fucceffion fo as to make melody, is divided into three 
parts, which the Greeks call lepfis, mixit, and chrefii / 
the Latins fumptio, mixtio, and -ufus ; and the Italians 
prefn, mefcaiamento, and ufo. The laft of thefe is called 
by the Greeks vem/*, and by the Italians petti a ; which 
therefore means the art of making a juft difeemment 
of all the manners of ranging or combining founds 
among themfelves, fo as they may produce their efferi, 
r. <?. may_ exprefs the ferveral paffions intended to be 
rafted. Thus it {hows what founds are to be ufed, and 
what not; how often they are feverally to be repeated; 
with which to begin, and with which to end ; whe¬ 
ther with a grave found to rife, or an acute one to fall, 
&c. The petteia conftitutes the manners of the mufic; 
choofes out this or that paflion, this or that motion 
of the foul, to be awakened ; and determines whether 
it be proper to excite it on this or that occafion. 
The petteia, therefore, is in mufic much what the man¬ 
ners are in poetry. 

It is not eafy to difeover whence the denomination 
fhould have been taken by the Greeks, unlefs from 
mmia, their game of chefs ; the mufieal petteia being 
a fort of combination and arrangement of founds, as 
chefs is of pieces called tstt/o, calculi , or “ chefs-men.” 

PETTY (Sir Willliam), fon of Anthony Petty a 
clothier, was born at Rumfey, a little haven-town in 
Hampftiire, in 1623 ; and while a boy took great de¬ 
light in fpending his time among the artificers there, 
whofe trades he could work at when but twelve years 
of age. Then he went to the grammar-fchool there : 
at 15 he was mafter of the Latin, Greek, and French 
tongues, and of arithmetic and thofe parts of practical 
geometry and aftronomy ufual to navigation. Soon 
after he went to Caen in Normandy, and Paris, where 
he ftudied anatomy, and read Vefalius with Mr 
Hobbes. Upon his return to England, he was pre¬ 
ferred in the king’s navy. In 1643, when the war 
Vol. XIV. 
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between the king and parliament grew hot, he went Pet'.7 
into the Netherlands and France for three years; and 
having vigoroufly profecuted his ftudies, cjpccially in 
phyiic, at Utrecht, Leyden, Amfterdam, and Paris, 
he returned home to Rumfey. In 1647, he obtained 
a patent to teach the art of double writing for feven- 
teen years. In 1648, he p.ibiifhed at London “ Ad¬ 
vice to Mr Samuel, Hurtlib, for,the’advancement of 
fome particular parts of learning.” At this time he 
adhered to the prevailing party of the kingdom ; au l 
went to Oxford where he taught anatomy and chc- 
miftry, and was created a dorior of phyiic. 1650, 
he was made profeffor of anatomy there ; and foon af¬ 
ter a member of the. college of phyiicians in London. 

The fame year he became phyucian to the army in 
Ireland ; where he continued till 1659, and acquired 
a great fortune. After the reftoration, he was intro¬ 
duced to King Charles II. who knighted him in 1661. 

In 1662, he publifhed “ A Treadle of taxes and con- ; - 
tributions.” Next year he was greatly applauded in 
Ireland for his invention of a double bottomed {hip. 

He died at London of a gangrene in the foot, occa- 
fioned by the fwellina: of the gout, in 1687. 

The chararier of his genius is fufficiently feen in 
his writings, which were much more numerous than 
thofe we have mentioned above. Amongft thefe, it is 
faid, he wrote the hiftory of his own life, which unquef- 
tionably contained a full account of his political and re¬ 
ligious principles, as may be conjeriured from what he 
has left us upon thofe fubjeris in his will. In that he has 
thefe remarkable words: “ As for legacies to the poor, 

I am at a ftand ; and for beggars by trade and eleriion 
I give them nothing: as for impotents by the hand 
of God, the public ought to maintain them ; as for 
thofe who can get no work, the magiftrates ftiould caufe 
them to be employed ; which maybe well done in Ire¬ 
land, where are fifteen acres of improveableland for 
every head: as for prifoners for crimes by the king, 
or for debt by their profecutors, thofe who compaffion- 
ate the fufferings of any objeri, let them relieve them- 
felves by relieving fuch futferers; that is, give them 
alms (a), &c. I am contented, that I have aflifted 
all my poor relations, and put many into a way of 
getting their own bread, and have laboured in public 
works andinventions, and have fought out real objeris 
of charity ; and do hereby conjure all who partake of 
my eftate, from time to time to do the fame at their 
peril. Neverthelefs, to anfwer cuftom, and to take 
the fure fide, I give twenty pounds to the moft want¬ 
ing of the parifti wherein I die.” As for religion, 
he fays, “ I die in the profeffion of that faith, and in 
the prariice of fuch worfhip, as I find eftablfthed by 
the laws ©f my country; not being able to believe what 
I myfelf pleafe, nor to worfhip God better than by 
doing as I would be done unto-, and obferving the 
laws of my country, and exprefimg my love and ho¬ 
nour to Almighty God, by fuch figns and tokens as 
are underftood to be fuch by the people with whom I 
live.” He died poffeffed of a very large fortune, as 
appears by his will; where he makes his real eftate 
K k about 


(a) In the town of Rumfey there is a houfe which was given by him for the maintenance of a 
fcliool: the rent of which is ftill applied to that ufe. 
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r< tty about 6500 1. per annum , his perfenal eftate about 
5 45,coo 1. his bad and defperate debts 30,000 1. and 

eucc a- t j le ^emon Arable improvements of his Irifh eftate, 
mini. , 1 . r . ’ 

»- v _4000 1. per annum ; in all, at fix per eent . intereft, 

15,000 1 . per annum. This eftate came to his family, 
who were afterwards ennobled. 

The variety of purfuits in which Sir William Pet¬ 
ty was engaged fhows him to have had a genius ca¬ 
pable of any thing to which he chofe to apply it; and 
it is very extraordinary, that a man of fo adtive and bufy 
a fpirit could find time to write fo many things as it 
appears he did. 

Petty, any thing little or diminutive, when com¬ 
pared with another. 

Pettt Bag, an office in chancery ; the three clerks of 
which record the return of all inquifitions out of every 
county, and make all patents of comptrollers, gaugers, 
cuftomers, &. 

PETTr-Chaps, in ornithology. See Motacilla. 

PuTrr-Fogger, a little tricking lolicitor or attorney, 
without either Ikill or confcience. 

Petty, or Petit, Larcency. See Larceny. 

PETrr-Patees, among confectioners, a fort of fmall 
pies, made -of a rich cruft filled with fweet meats. 

PtiTr-Singles, among falconers, are the toes of a 
hawk. 

P ettt-P ally, in the fea language, a competent al¬ 
lowance of victuals, according to the number of the 
Ihip’s company. 

Petty, or Petit, Freafon. See Treason. 

PETUNSE, in natural hiftory, one of the two fub- 
ftances whereof porcelain or china-ware is made. The 
petunfe is a coarfe kind of flint or pebble, the furface 
of which is not fo fmooth when broken as that ot our 
common flint. See Porcelain. 

PET WORTH, in Suffex in England, five miles 
from Midhurft and the Suffex Downs, and 49 from 
London, is a large, populous, and handfome town. It 
is adorned with feveral feats of gentlemen, particular¬ 
ly the magnificent feat of the Percies, earls of Nor¬ 
thumberland, many of whom lie buried in a feparate 
vault of its church. The reCtory, the richeft in the 
county, is laid to be worth 600I. or 700 1. a year, «nd is 
in the Duke of Somerfet’s gift: in whofe armory in this 
place, there is a fword which, by circumftances, ap¬ 
pears to have been the weapon of the ^famous Henry 
Hotfpur, though it is not fo unwieldy as other ancient 
fwords generally are. 

PEUCEDANUM, or sulphur-wort : A genus 
of the dygynia order, belonging to the petandria clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 45th order Umbellate. The fruit is lobated, ftriated 
on both Tides, and furrounded by a membrane ; the 
involucra are very fhort. There are three fpecies ; 
none of which have any remarkable properties except¬ 
ing the officinale, or common hog’s fennel, growing 
naturally in the Engliffi fait marfhes. This rifes to the 
height of two feet, with channelled ftalks, which di¬ 
vide into two or three branche ■, eash crowned with an 
umbel of yellow flowers, compofed of feveral fmall cir¬ 
cular umbels. The roots, when bruifed, have a ftrong 
fetid fcent like fulphur, and an acrid, bitterifh, undtu- 
ous tafte. Wounded in the fpring, they yield a con- 
fid er able quantity of yellow juice, which dries into a 
gummy refin, and retains the ftrong fmell of the root. 


This fhould feem to be poffelfed of lome medicinal vir- Peutemst* 
tues, but they have never been afcertained with any II 
precifion. The exprelfed juice was ufed by the an- P e T rcrf « 
dents in lethargic diforders. 

PEUTEMAN (Peter) was born at Rotterdam 
in 1650, and was a good painter of inanimate objgdts ; 
but the moil memorable particular relative to this ar- 
tift was that incident which occafioned his death. 

He was requefted to paint an emblematical pifture 331,4, 0 f 
of mortality, reprefenting human fkulls and bones fur- Painter; 
rounded with rich gems and mufical inftruments, to 
exprefs the vanity of this world’s pleafures, amufe- 
ments, or poffeffions; and that he might imitate na¬ 
ture with the greater exaflnefs, he went into an ana¬ 
tomy room, where feveral fkeletons hung by wires 
from the ceiling, and bones, fkulls, &c. lay fcattered 
about; and immediately prepared to make his de- 
figns. 

While he was thus employed, either by fatigue, or 
by intenfe ftudy, infenfibly he fdl afleep; but was fud- 
denly roufed by-a fhock of an earthquake, which hap¬ 
pened at that inllant, on the 18th of September 1692. 

The moment he awoke, he obferved the fkeletons 
move about as they were fhaken in different diredions, 
and the loofe fkulls roll from one fide of the room to 
the other; and being totally ignorant of the caufe, he 
was ftruck with fuch a horror, that he threw himfelf 
down flairs, and tumbled into the ftreet half dead. His 
friends took all pofiible pains to efface the impreffion 
made on his mind by that unlucky event, and acquaint¬ 
ed him with the real caufe of the agitation of the fke¬ 
letons ; yet the tranfaction Hill affeded his fpirits in 
fo violent a manner, that it brought on a diforder, 
which in a very fhort time ended his days. His ge¬ 
neral fubjedts were either allegorical or emblematical 
allufions to the fhortnefs and mifery of the human life. 

PEWIT, sea crow, or Mire crow, in ornithology. 

See Larus, 

PEWTER, a faditious metal ufed in making do-, 
meltic utenfils, as plates, diffies, &c.—The baiis of 
the metal is tin ; which is converted into pewter by 
mixing at the rate of an hundred weight of tin with.. 

15 pounds of lead and fix pounds of brafs.—Befides 
this compofition, which makes the common pewter,, 
there are other kinds, compounded of tin, regulus of. 
antimony, bifmuth, and copper, in feveral proportions. 

PEYRERE (Ifkac la), was born at Bourdeaux,., 
of proteftant parents. He entered into the fervice of 
the Prince of Conde, who was much pleaicd with the. 
Angularity of his genius. From the perufal of St Paul’s 
writings he took into his head to aver, that Adam was 
net the firft of the human race ; and, in order to prove 
this extravagant opinion, hepubliftied in 1655 a book, 
which was printed in Holland in 4to and in i2mo,, 
with this tide, Praadamit<e,Jive exercitatio fuper verjibus 
12 > 13, 14 ■> cap. 15. Epiftolx Pauli ad Romanos. This 
work was burnt at Paris, and the author imprifoned 
at Bruffels, through the influence of the archbifhop of 
Maline’s grand vicar. The Prince of Conde having 
obtained his liberty, he travelled to Rome in 1656,, 
and there gave into Pope Alexander VII. a folemn 
renunciation both of Calvinifm and Preadamifm. His 
converfion was not thought to be fine ere, at leaf! with 
regard to this laft herefy. His defire to be the head 
of a new fed is-evident j and his book difeovers his-. 

ambition 3, 
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i’eyrere. ambition ; for he there pays many compliments to the 

*-v- Jews, and invites them to attend his ledlures. Upon 

his return to Paris, notwithftanding the earneft ibli- 
citations of his holinefs to remain at Rome, he went 
again into the Prince of Conde’s fervice in the quality 
of librarian. Some time after he retired to the femi- 
nary des Vertus, where he died the 30th of January 
1576, at the age of 82, after the facraments of the 
church had been adminiftered to him. Father Simon 
fays, that when he was importuned in his laft moments 
to retradt the opinion which he had formed refpedting 
the Preadmites, his anfwer was, Hi quescunque igno-^ 
rant, blafphemant , His having no fixed fentiments of 
religion is fuppofed to proceed more from a peculiar 
turn of mind than a corruption of the heart; for good 
nature, fimplicity of manners, and humanity, feem to 
have formed his ebaradter. “ He was, fays Niceron, 
a man of a very equal temper, and moll agreeable con- 
verlation. He was a little too fond, however, of in¬ 
dulging his wit, which fometimes bordered on raillery; 
but he took care never to hurt or wound the feelings 
of his neighbour. As to his learning, it was extreme¬ 
ly limited. He knew nothing either of Greek or 
Hebrew ; and yet he ventured to give a new interpre¬ 
tation of feveral paffages of the facred volume. He 
piqued himfelf on his knowledge of the Latin ; but 
excepting a few poets which he had read, he was by 
no means an adept in that language. His ftyle is very 
unequal; fometimes too fwelling and pompous, at o- 
ther times low and grovelling.” Beiides the work al¬ 
ready mentioned, he has left behind him, I. A treatife 
as fmgular as it is fcarce, intitled, Du rappel des Juifs, 
1643, in 8 vo. The recal of the Ifraelites, in the opi¬ 
nion of this writer, will be not only of a fpiritual na¬ 
ture, but they will be reinitiated in the temporal blef- 
-fings which they enjoyed before their rejection. They 
w ill again take poffeffion of the holy land, which will 
refume its former fertility. God will then raife up to 
them a king more juft, and more vidtorious, than any 
of their former fovereigns had been. Now, though all 
this is doubtlefs to be underftood fpiritually of Jefus 
Chrift, yet our author is of opinion, that it ought alfo 
to be underftood of a temporal prince, who fhall arife 
for the purpofe of effecting the temporal deliverance 
of the Jews; and that this prince fhall be no other 
than the king of France, for the following reafons, 
which, it is believed, will carry conviction to few 
minds: 1. Becaufe the two titles of Mofi Chrijlian, 
and of Eldejl Son of the Church , are aferibed to him by 
way of excellence. 2. Becaufe it is prefumable, if 
the kings of France poffefs the virtue of curing the 
evil or fcrofula, which can only afflidt the bodies of 
the Jews; that they will likewife have the power of 
curing their obftinatc incredulity and the other inve¬ 
terate difeafes of their fouls. 3. Becaufe the kings of 
France have for their arms a fleur de luce; and be¬ 
caufe the beauty of the church is in feripture compared 
to the beauty of lilies. 4. Becaufe it is probable that 
France will be the country whither the Jews fhall firft 
be invited to come and embrace the Chriftian faith, 
and whither they fhall retreat from the perfecution of 
the nations that have dominion over them ; for France 
is a land of freedom; it admits of no flavery, and 
whoever touches it is free. Peyrere, after explaining 
his llrange fyftem, propofes a method of converting 
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the Jews to Cl.riftlanity ; a method, fays Niceron, Peym", 
which will not be acceptable to many. IJe propofes Peyr.rrit'o. 
to reduce the whole of religion to a bare faith or be- ' 

lief in Jefus Chrift ; taking it for granted, without 
any fhadow of proof, that it is as difficult to com¬ 
prehend the articles of our faith, as toobfirve the cere¬ 
monies of Mofes.—From this Scheme (fays he) there 
would refult a double advantage to the church; the 
reunion of the Jews, and of all thofe Chriftians who ate 
leparated from the body of the church.” Peyrere, when 
he wro.e this book, was a Calvinift ; but his Cnivinifm 
too nearly refembled the Deifm of our age. He con- 
feffed himfelf that his reafon for quitting the pro <> 

Hants was on account of their being the firft and prin¬ 
cipal oppofers of his book concerning the Preadamites. 

II. A curious and entertaining account of Greenland, 
printed in 8vo, 1647. When he was afked, on occa- 
lion of this work, why there were fo many witches in 
the north; he replied, “ It is becaufe part of the pro¬ 
perty of thefe pretended conjurers, when condemned 
to fuffer death, is declared to belong to their judges.” 

III. An equally interefting account of Iceland, 1663, 

8vo. IV. A letter to Philotimus, 1658, in 8 vo, in 
which he explains the reafons of his recantation, 3 cc. 

We find in Moreri the following epitaph of him, writ¬ 
ten by a poet of his own times. 

La Peyrere ici git, ce bon Ifraelite, 

Huguenot, Catholique, enfrn Preadamite: 

Quatre religions lui plurenta la fois, 

Et fon indifference etoit fipeu commune, 

Qu’apres quatre-vingts ans qu’il eut a faire un 
choix, 

Le bon homme partit, & n’en choifit pas une. 

PEYRONIUS (Francis de la) for a long time 
pradtiled furgery at Paris with fuch diftinguifhed eclat, 
that he obtained for himfelf the appointment of firft fur- 
geon to Louis XV. He improved this favourable fitua- 
cioawithhismajefty,and procured to his profeflion thofe 
honours which had the effect to quicken its progrefs,and 
thofe eftablifhments which contributed to extend its be¬ 
nefits. The royal College of Surgery at Paris was found¬ 
ed by his means in 1731, was enlightened by his know¬ 
ledge, and encouraged by his munificence. At his 
death which happened at Verfallies the 24th of April, 

1747, he bequeathed to the fcciety of furgeons in 
Paris two thirds of his effedts, his eftate of Marigui, 
which was fold to the king for 200,000 livres, and 
his library. This ufeful citizen alfo left to the focie- 
ty of furgeons at Montpellier two houfes fituated in 
that town, with 100,000 livres, for the purpofe of 
eredling there a chirurgical amphitheatre. He ap¬ 
pointed the fame fociety univerfal legatee for the third 
of his effedts; and all thefe legacies contain claufes 
whofe foie objedt is to pi omote the public good, the 
perfedtion and improvement of furgery ; for which he 
always folicited the protedtion of the court. At the 
time of the famous difpute between the phyficians and 
furgeons, he entreated the Chancellor d’Agueflau to 
build up a brazen wall between the two bodies. “ I 
will do fo, replied the minifter, but on what fide of the 
wall fhall we place the fick;” Peyronius afterwards 
behaved with more moderation,—He was a philofo- 
pher without any oftentation ; but his philofophy was 
tempered by a long acquaintance with the world 
and with the court. The acuttnefs and delicacy of 
K k 2 his 
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Tezay his underftanding, joined to his natural vivacity, ren¬ 
al dered his converfation agreeable ; and all thefe advan- 
v Pezron. { $ were cr0 wned with a quality ftill more valuable, 

an uncommon degree of Sympathy for thofe in diftrefs. 
He was no fooner known to be at his eftate in the 
country, than his houfe was filled with fick people, 
■who came to him from the diftance or 7 or 8 leagues 
round about. He had once a plan of eftablifhing, on 
this fpot, an hofpital, to which he intended to retire, 
that he might devote the remainder of his life to the 
fervice of the poor. • 

PEZAY (N. Maffon,marquis of }, born at Paris, 
very early applied himfelf to the ftudy of letters, and 
afterwards went into the army. He was made a cap¬ 
tain of dragoons ; and had the honour of giving fome 
leffons on tadlics to the ill-fated Louis XVI. Being 
appointed infpe&or-general of fome coafting veffels, 
he repaired to the maritime towns, and executed his 
commiffion with more care and attention than was to 
have been expefled from a votary of the mufes. But 
as, at the fame time, he fhowed too much haughtinefs, 
a complaint was brought againfl: him to the court, 
and he was banilhed to his country feat, where he died 
foon after, in the beginning of 1778. He was the 
intimate friend and companion of Dorat. He had 
fludied, and fuccefsfully imitated, his manner of wri¬ 
ting, but his poems have more delicacy, and are lefs 
disfigured with trifling converfations of gallantry. He 
has left behind him, 1. A tranflation of Catullus, 
which is not much efteemed. 2. Les Soirees Helve- 
tiennes, AHaciennes,& Franc-Comtoifes, in 8vo, 17705 
a .work very agreeably diverfified, full of charming 
landfcapes, but written with too little accuracy. 3. 
Les Soirees Provengales, in manufcript, which are faid 
to be no wife inferior in merit to the foregoing ones. 
4. La Rofiere de Salency 5 a paftoral in three acts, and 
which has been performed with fuccefs on the Italian 
theatres. 5. Les campagnes de Mailebois, in 3 vols 
Ato, and a volume of maps. 

PEZENAS, a place in France about 24 miles from 
Montpelier. The foil about it is handy. The rock 
is limeftone. The fields are open, and produce com, 
wine, and oil. There are to be fieen at this place the 
extenfive ruins of a caftle, which formerly belonged to 
the Montmorency family. This ftrong fortrefs was 
hewn out of the rock on which it Hands, and appears 
to have been complicated and full of art. 1 he walls 
are lofty, and above 8 feet in thicknefs. The rock, 
which is perpendicular, is a mafs of Ihells, fuch as 
turbinas, oyfters, cockles, with -a calcareous cement. 
From hence the circumjacent plain decked with luxuri¬ 
ant verdure,and Ihutin by rugged mountains, affords a 
jnofi delightful profpefis. E- Long. 3. 35. N. L. 43. 18. 

PEZIZA, cup mufhroom, in botany ; a genius of 
the natural order of fungi, belonging to the cryptoga- 
roia clafs of plants. The fungus campanulated and 
fcflile. Linnaeus enumerates 8 fpecies. 

PEZRON (Paul), a very learned and ingenious 
Frenchman, born at Hermebon in Brittany in 1639, 
and admitted into the order of Citeaux in 1660. He 
was a great antiquarian, and was indefatigable in trac¬ 
ing the origin of the language of the Goths ; the re- 
fidt of which was, that he was led to efpoufe a fyftem 
of the world’s being much more ancient than modern 
chronciogers have fuppofed- This he communicated 


to the public in a treatife printed at Paris in 1687, Phaca 
4to, intitled, The antiquity of Time, rejlored and de- i) 
fended againfl the Jews and modern chronologers. This Hiadra, 
book of Pezron’s was extremely admired for the in¬ 
genuity and learning in it; yet caufed no fmall alarm 
among the religicfus, againfl:’whom he neverthelefs de¬ 
fended his opinions. He went through feveral promo¬ 
tions, the la ft of which was to the abbey of Charmoye, 
to which he was nominated by the king ; and died in 
1706. 

PHACA, in botany : A genus of the decandria or¬ 
der, belonging to the diadeiphia clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under, the. 32d order, 
Papileomceee . The legumen is femibilocular. 

PHiEA, a famous fow which infefted the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cromyon. Thefeus deftroyed it as he 
was travelling from Troezene to Athens to make him¬ 
felf known to his father. Some imagine that the boar 
of Calydon fprang from this fow. According to fome 
authors, Phsea was a woman who proftituted herfelf to 
Grangers, whom fhe murdered, and afterwards plun¬ 
dered. 

PHiEACIA, one of the names of the ifland Cor- 
cyra, (Homer, Stephanus). Phaaces the people, 

(Ovid), noted for their indolence and luxury; hence 
Horace ufes Pheeax for a perfon indolent and fleek; 
and hence arofe their infolence and pride, (Ariftotle). 
Theiflaudwas famous for producing large quantities 
of the fineft flavoured apples, (Ovid, Juvenal, Proper¬ 
tius). 

PHiEDOM, a difciple of Socrates, who had been 
feized by pirates in his youth ; and the philofopher,. 
who feemed to difcover fomething uncommon and 
promifirig in his countenance, bought his liberty for & 
film of money, and ever after efteemed him, Phaedon, 
after Socrates’s death, returned to Elis his native coun¬ 
try, where he founded a fe< 5 t of philofophers who com- 
pofed what was called the Eiiac fchooh The name of 
Phaedon is affixed to one of Plato’s dialogues. 

PHiEDRA (fab. hift.) was a daughter of Minos 
and Pafiphae 5 Ihe married Thefeus, by whom fhe was 
the mother of Acamas and Demophoon. They had al¬ 
ready lived for fome time in conjugal felicity when Ve¬ 
nus, who hated all the defendants of Apollo, becaufe 
he had difcovered her amours with Mars, infpired Phae¬ 
dra with the ftrongeft paflion for Hippolvtus the fon of 
Ti:efeui,by the Amazon Hippolyte. This paflion fhe 
long attempted to ftifle, but in vain ; and therefore, in 
the abfence of Thefeus, fhe add refled Hippolytus with, 
all the impatience of defponding love. He rejected 
her with-horror and difdain. She, however, incenfed 
by the reception fhe had met, refolved to pumfh his 
coldnefs and refufal; and at the return of Thefeus fhe 
accufed Hippolytus of attempts upon her virtue. He 
liftened to her accufation ; and without hearing Hip- ' 
polytus’s defence, he banilhed him from his kingdom, 
and implored Neptune, who had promifed to grant 
three of hk requefts, to punifh him in an exemplary 
manner. As Hippolytus fled from Athens, bis horfes 
were fuddenly terrified by a fea monfter, which Nep¬ 
tune had fent on the fhore ; and he was thus dragged 
through precipices and over rocks, trampled under 
the feet of his horfes, and cruflied under the wheels 
of his chariot. When his tragical end was known at 
Athens, Phssdra confeffed her crime, and hung her- 
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Phedrus felf in defpair, unable to furvive one whofe death her 
P extreme guilt had occafioned. The death of Hippo- 
1’hgton. jy tuSj anc j t j le infamous paffion of Phsedra, is the fub- 
jedt of one of the tragedies of Euripides and of Seneca. 
She was buried at Troezene, where her tomb was ftill 
to be feen in the age of the geographer Paufanias, 
near the temple of Venus, which fhe had built to ren¬ 
der the goddefs favourable to her inceltuous paffion. 
Near her tomb was a myrtle, whofe leaves were full 
of fmall holes, which, it was reported, Phaedra had 
done with a hair pin, when the vehemence of her paf¬ 
fion had rendered her melancholy and almoft defpe- 
rate. She was reprefen ted in a painting in Apollo’s 
temple at Delphi, as fufpended in the air, while her 
filler Ariadne Hood near to her, and fixed her eyes 
upon her. 

PHiEDRUS, an ancient Latin writer, who com- 
pofed five books of fables, in Iambic verfe. He was a 
Thracian ; and was bora, as there is reafon to conclude, 
fome years before Julius Cafiar made hirafelf mailer of 
the Roman empire. How he came into the fervice of 
Auguftus is not known : but his being called Augujlus’s 
freedman in the title of the book, (hows that he had 
been that emperor’s Have. The fables of Phsedrus are 
valued for their wit and good fenfe, exprelfed in very 
pure and elegant language : and it is remarkable that 
they remained buried in libraries altogether unknown 
to the public, until they were difcovered and publiffied 
by Peter Pithou, or Pithoeus, a learned Fiench gentle¬ 
man, toward the clofe of the 16th century. 

Phsedrus (Thomas) was a profeffor of eloquence 
at Rome, early in the 16th century. He was canon 
of Lateran, and keeper of the library in the Vatican. 
He owed his rife to the acting of Seneca’s HApolytus, 
in which he performed the part of Phsedra; from 
whence he ever after got fhe name > .f Phsedrus. Eraf- 
mus, who tells this, fays he had it from Cardinal Ra¬ 
phael Georgianus, in whofe court-yard, befo e the pa¬ 
lace, that tragedy was afted. The caufe of his death 
•was very remarkable; for as he was riding through 
the city on a mule, he met a cart drawn by wild oxen, 
and was thrown by his mule, who took fright at them. 
Though corpulent, the cart fortunately paffed over him 
without doing him any hurt, as he fell in the fpace be¬ 
tween the wheels; but fright and the fall together 
fpoiled the whole mafs of his blood fo much, that he 
contracted a diftemper, of which, after languilhing 
fome time, he died under the age of 50. If he had 
lived, he would molt probably have become an au¬ 
thor ; and perhaps, adds Bayle, have confirmed what 
has been obferved of him, that his tongue was better 
than his pen. The obfervation was made by Erafmus,, 
who tells us, that he knew and loved him ; and owns 
that he was called the Cicero of his time. Janus Par- 
rbafius, his colleague, was much grieved at i is death, 
and gave the titles of feveral works, which were al- 
moft ready for public view. 

PHENOMENON, in philofophy, denotes any 
remarkable appearance, whether in the heavens or 
earth, and whether difcovered by obfervation or ex¬ 
periment. 

PHAETON, in fabulous hiftory, was the fon of the 
Sun, or Phoebus and Clymene, one of the Oceanides. 
He was fon of Cephalus and Aurora, according to He- 


fiod and Paufanius; or of Tithonus and Aurora, ac- Phoetiuj, 

cording to Apollodorus. He is, however, more ge- -*-' 

nerally acknowledged to be the fon of Phoebus and 
Clymene. He was naturally of a lively difpofition, 
and a handfome figure. Venus became enamoured of 
him, and entrufied him with the care of one of her 
temples. I his diltinguifliing favour of the goddefs 
rendered him vain and afpiring ; and when Epaphus, 
the fon of Io, had told him, to check his pride, that 
he was not the fon of Phoebus, Phaeton refolved to 
know his true origin, and at the mitigation of his mo¬ 
ther he vifited the palace of the fun. Pie begged 
Phoebus, that if he really were his father he would give 
him inconteft.rble proofs of his paternal tendernefs, and 
convince the world of his legitimacy. Phoebus re¬ 
ceived him with great tendernefs, and fwore by Styx 
to grant whatever he requefted as a proof of his ac¬ 
knowledging him for his fon. The youth boldly a Ik¬ 
ed the diredtion of the chariot of the fun for one day. 

His father, grieved.and furprifed at this demand, ui'ed 
'all his arguments to diffiiade him from the raffi at¬ 
tempt ; but all was in vain: and being by his oath re¬ 
duced to fubmit to his obftinacy, entrufied him with 
the reins, after he had directed him how to ufe them'. 

The young adventurer was however foon fenfible of his 
madnefs. He was unable to guide the fiery fteeds; 
and looting the reins, Jupiter, to prevent his conta¬ 
ining the heavens and earth, ftruck him with a thun¬ 
derbolt, and hurled him from his feat into the river 
Eridanus or Po. His filters Pbaethufa, Lambetia, and 
Phoebe, lamenting his lofs upon its banks, were changed 
by the gods into black poplar trees ; and Cycnus king 
of Liguria, alio grieving at his fate, was transformed, 
into a fwan. 

The p etsfiay, that whilePhaeton was driving the 
chariot of his father, the blood of the Ethiopians was 
dried up: and their Ikin became black ; a colour which 
is ftill preferved among the greateft part of the inha¬ 
bitants of the torrid zone. The territories of Libya 
were alfo, they tell us, parched up, on account of their 
too great vicinity to the fun ; and ever fince, Africa, 
unable to recover her original verdure and fruitfulnefs, 
has exhibited a fandy country and uncultivated wafte,. 

According to thofe who explain this poetical fable. 

Phaeton was a Ligurian prince, who ftudied aftrono- 
my, and in whofe age the neighbourhood of the Po was, 
vifited with uncommon heats. 

Phaeton, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging 
to the order of anferes; the characters of which are: The- 
bill is (harp, ftraight, and pointed ; the noftrils are ob¬ 
long, and the hinder toe is turned iprwar-d. There are 
twaipecies, viz. 

1. The demerfus, or red footed pinguin,has a thick, 
arched, red bill; the head, hind-part of the neck, and 
the back of a dulky purpliffi hue, and breaft and belly 
white; brown wings, with the tips of the feathers white 
inftead of a tail, a few black bridles; and red legs.. It 
is found on Pinguin ifle, near the Cape of Good Hope, 
is common all over the South Seas, and is about the. 
fize of a goofe. 

1. The ethereus, or tropic bird, is about the fize of 
a partridge, and has very long wings. The bill is red, 
with an angle under the lower mandible. The eyes, 
are encojngafled with black, which ends in a point to-. 

wards. 
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I’l.Rton, wards the back of the head. Three or four of the 
’ “ larger quill-feathers, towards their ends are black, tip¬ 

ped with white; all the reft of the bird is white, ex¬ 
cept the back, which is variegated with curved lines of 
black. The legs and feet are of a vermilion red. The 
toes are webbed. The tail confifts of two long ftraight 
narrow feathers, almoft of equal breadth from their 
quills to their points. See Plate CCCLXXXIX. 

“ The name tropic bird (fays Latham), given to this 
genus arifes from its being chiefly found within the 
tropic circles ; but we are not to conclude, that they 
never ftray voluntarily, or are driven beyond them ; 
for we have met with a few inftances to prove the con¬ 
trary (a). It is, however fo generally found within 
the tropical limits, that the fight of this bird alone is 
fufficient- to inform the mariner of a very near approach 
to if not his entrance therein. It has alio been thought 
to portend the contiguity of land (b) ; but this has 
often proved fallacious, as it is not unfrequently found 
at very great diftances therefrom. The flight of this bird 
is often to a prodigious height; but at other times it is 
feen, along with the frigate pelican, booby, and other 
birds attending the flying fifties at their rife from the 
water, driven from the native element into the air by 
their watery enemies, the (hark (c), porpoife albicore 
bonito, and dolphin, which purfue them beneath and 
prey upon them. Thefe birds are fometimes obferved 
to reft on thefurface of the water, and have been now 
and then feen in calm weather upon the backs of the 
drowfy tortoifes, fupinely floating in the fea, fo that 
they have been eafily taken by the long boat manned. 
On Ihore they will perch on trees; and are faid to 
breed in the woods, on the ground beneath them. 
They have been met with in plenty on the iflands of 
St Helena, Afcenfion, Mauritius, New Holland, and 
various places in the South Seas; but in no place fo 
numerous as at Palmerfton Ifland, where thefe birds, 
as well as the frigates, were in fuch plenty that the 
trees were abfolutely loaded with them,' and fo tame 
that they differed themfelves to be taken of the boughs 
with the hand. At Otaheite, and in the Friendly ifles, 
the nativesgive them the names of haingoo and toolake. 

“ As the tropic bird fheds the long tail feathers every 
year, the inhabitants of fuch ifles as they frequent, 
colled and make ufe of them by way of ornament in 
various manners ; they are worn in the caps of the 
Sandwich iflanders, being in great plenty at Tahoora, 
as alfo in various parts of their drefs ; but in none more 
confpicuous than in the mourning garment of Ota¬ 


heite, in which ifland numbers are picked up in the Phaton, 

mountainous parts, where it alfo breeds. The flefti - 

cannot be called good, but was found fufficiently ac¬ 
ceptable to thofe who had long been confined to fait 
provifions, and in. which circumftance the failors did 
not defpife it.” 

There is a variety,of this bird called by Latham 
the white tropic bird. It is lefs than the one we have 
already deferibed, and is found in as many places 
as it.^ The plumage of this bird is in general of a 
filvery white. The yellow tropic bird is a further va¬ 
riety of die fame fpecies, the plumage being of a yel- 
lowiih white. Thefe differences, Mr Latham thinks, 
arife merely from age, if they are not the diftinguifh- 
ing mark of fex. 

3. The black-billed tropic bird is fmaller than any 
of the former. The bill is black ; die plumage on the 
upper part of the body and wings is ftriated, partly 
black and partly white ; before the eye there is a large 
crefeent of black, behind it is a ftreak of the fame ; 
the forehead and all the under parts of the body are 
of a pure white colour; the quills and tail are marked 
as the upper parts, but the ends of the firft are white, 
and moft of the feathers of the laft are marked with 
dufky black at the tips ; the fides over the thighs are 
ftriated with black and white; the legs are black. 

One of thefe was found at Turtle and Palmerfton 
iflands, in the South Seas, and is in the poffeffion of 
Sir Jofeph Banks. 

4. The red-tailed tropic bird is in length about two 
feet ten inches, of which the two 'tail-feathers alone 
meafure one foot nine inches. The bill is red; die 
plumage white, tinged of an elegant pale rofe-colour; 
the crefeent over the eyes is fomewhat abrupt in the 
middle; the ends of the fcapulars are marked with 
black. This bird is diftinguifhed from others by two 
middle long tail feathers, which are of a beautiful 
deep red colour, except the lhafts and bafe, which are 
black; the fides over the thighs are dufky; and the 
legs are black. 

“ This fpecies (fays Latham) is met with frequent¬ 
ly as large as the others, but does not feem to be fo 
far fpread. Our navigators met with them in various 
places, though they were f-ldom feen by them on fhore 
except in the breeding feafon, which is in September 
and Oftober. They are found in great numbers in the 
ifland of Mauritius, where they make the neft in hol¬ 
lows in the ground under the trees; the eggs are two 
in number, of a yellowifli white marked with rufous 

fpots 


(a) « Dr Forfter obferves that they are never feen beyond 28 degrees of latitude ; hut others talk of their 

Spreading far beyond it. In lat. 32- 45. Ell. Narr. ii. p. 64.—33. 10. N. Cook’s lad Voy. iii. p, 178._38. 34. 

S. Park. Voy. p. 132 —38. 29. S. Hawkef Voy. iii. p. 77. This is mentioned as not being common; but 
Kalmfays he met with thefe in 40 degrees north. See Trav. i.p. 22.—And a friend of mine affured me, 
that he faw one in latitude 47-i north; but at the fame time obferved, that it was the firft inftance he had ever 
known of fuch a circumftance. 

(b) “ Ulloa’s Voy. ii. p. 301. He obferves, that they feldom are met with above eight or ten leagues 

from land. ‘ J 

(c) “ Squalus conduEtor, delphinus phoctena,[comber thynnus,[comber pelamis, delphinus eoryphana. See Phil. Tran[. 
vol. lxviii. p. 800. It is there obferved, that the flying filh is able to fly 60 or more yards at one ftretch, and 
repeat it a fecond or even a third time, only the flighted momentary touch of the furface that can be con¬ 
ceived intervening ; and it is common in -thefe flights for them to fly againft ftiips, or fall on the deck. 
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Phage- fpots. The fame author gives an account of the 
dxna introdudion of paradife grackles into the ifland of 
PhalLna Bourbon, from whence they fpread into that of Mau- 

*_ v __ ritius; at fir If intended for the very ufeful purpofe of 

deftroying the locufts and gralhoppers, which fwarmed 
there to a great degree; the refult of their prodigious 
increafe, and the unlooked for confequences of it, he 
has likewife mentioned. Thefe birds, wc are told, 
are great enemies to the tropic birds, ocular de- 
monftration of which was had by M. de Querhoent; 
for, being feated beneath a tree in which were perch¬ 
ed a number of the grackles, he obferved a tropic bird 
come to its hole, in order to go to the neft ; but the 
grackles attacked the bird all at once, and obliged it 
to fly off; it then returned with its confort in com¬ 
pany, but without effect, as they were both driven 
away, as the- Angle one had been before ; when the 
grackles returned to their tree, and the.fpedalor left 
them in that fltuation. 

“ This fpecies of tropic bird has been met with in 
feveral places of the oouth Seas; very common at Pai- 
merfton and Turtle iflands; at Hervey’s ifland in the 
greateft plenty, and ot which confiderable numbers 
were killed for provifions : and here alfo they make 
the nefts in the fame manner as at Mauritius. The 
name it is known by at Otaheiteand the Friendly ifles 
istowagge and totto.” See Diomeda andPmGUiN. 

PHAGEDiENA, in medicine, denotes a corro¬ 
ding ulcer. 

PHAGEDENIC medicines, thofe ufed to eat off 
proud or fungous flelh ; fuch as are all the cauftics. 

Phagkdenic Water , in chemiftry, denotes a water 
made from quicklime and fublimate ; and is very effi¬ 
cacious in the cure of phagedenic ulcers. To pre¬ 
pare this water, put two pounds of frefh quicklime 
in a large earthen pan, and pour upon it about ten 
pounds of rain-water; let them Hand together for two 
days, ftirring them frequently : at laft leave the lime 
to fettle well, then pour off the water by inclination, 
filtrate it, and put it up in a glafs bottle, adding to it 
an ounce of corrofive fublimate in powder ; which 
from white becomes yellow, and finks to the bottom 
of the veffel. The water being fettled, is fit for ufe 
in the cleanfing of wounds and ulcers, and to eat off 
fuperfluous flelh, and efpecially in gangrenes ; in which 
cafe may be added to it a third or fourth part of fpirit 
of wine. 

PHALvENA, the Moth, in zoology, a genus of 
infeds belonging to the order of lepidoptera. The 
feelers are cetaceous, and taper gradually towards the 
points; the wings are often bent backwards. 

Barbut divides this genus into eight families, and 
we are told that there are no lefs than 460 fpecies. The 
names of the feveral families are given by Barbut as 
follows : 1. The attaci, whofe wings incline down¬ 
wards and are fpread open : they have pedinated an¬ 
tennae without a tongue, or pedinated antennae with, a 
fpiral tongue,or cetaceous antennas with afpiral tongue. 
2. The bombyces, whofe wings cover the body in apo- 
fition nearly horizontal, and which have pedinated an¬ 
tennae. They are either elingues, which want the 
tongue, or have it fo fhort as not to be. manifeftly 
fpiral; their wings are either reverfed or defleded: 
t>r fpirelingues, which have a fpiral tongue j and are 


either leaves with fmooth backs, or criftate dorfo with Phalsenitu 

a kind of creft or tuft of hair on the back. 3. The '—-- - 

noduae, whofe wings are incumbent as in the bomby¬ 
ces, from which they differ chiefly in the formation of 
the antennae, which are cetaceous. The nodus are 
either elingues, wanting tongues, or fpirilingues ha¬ 
ving fpiral tongues. 4. The geometry, whofe wings 
when at rell are extended horizontally: the antennte 
in one fubdivifion of this fedion are pedinated, in an¬ 
other cetaceous ; the under wing in each of thefe di- 
vifions are either angulated, or round with entire edges 
5. The tortrices. The wings are exceedingly obtufe, 
their exterior margin is curve, and declines towards 
the fides of the body. They have Ihort palpi. 6. The 
pyralides. The inner margins of the wings in this 
fedion are laid one over the other: the wings them- 
felves decline a little towards the fides of the body, 
and in ffiape refemble a delta; they have confiderable 
palpi of different forms. 7. The tines. The wings 
are wrapped up or folded round the body, fo as to give 
the infed a cylindrical form ; the forehead is ftretched 
out or advanced forwards. 8. The alucitae. The wings 
of this divilion are fplit, or divided into branches al- 
imoft to their bafe. 

The caterpillars of this genus vary much as to fize, 
and confiderably as to their lhape and number of feet. 

It is remarkable, that caterpillars of almoft every fpe¬ 
cies of this genus are found with 10, 12, 14, and i<5 
feet. The laft are the moft common and the largeft ; 
thofe of 10 and 12 feet are called geometra. “ Amohgft 
the geometrae caterpillars (fays Barbut) there arefome 
very Angular, whether for their colour, or the tuber- 
cula which they bear, or laftly for the difference of 
their attitudes. Many refemble fmall branches or bits, 
of dry wood ; and that refemblance may be a means of 
faving many of thofe infeds from the voracioufnefs of 
birds, who do notfo eafily difeern them. Other cater¬ 
pillars are very hairy, while feveral are quite fmooth ; 
the latter have a cleanlier look, whereas the hairy ones, 
have fomething hideous, and may even be hurtful when 
touched. 

“ All the caterpillars of phalaen®, after having feve-, 
ral times caft their flough, fpin their cod, in which 
they are transformed to chryfalids. But the texture 
of the cod, the finenefs of tire thread of which it is 
compofed, and the different matters joined to the- 
threads, are infinitely various. 

“ The chryfalids of phalasnse are generally oblong, 
ovals, not angulous as thofe of butterflies, nor fo foon 
transformed to perfed infeds. They remain a much' 
longer time within the cod, the greateft part not co¬ 
ming forth till the enfuing year. Some I have met 
with that remained in that ftate during two or three 
years fucceffively. Heat or cold contribute greatly to'' 
forward or put back their final metamorphofis ; a fad- 
which may be afeertained by procuring them a certain 
degree of moderate heat, by which means one may fee 
phalsenas brought forth upon, one’s mantle-piece in the 
.depth of winter. 

“ The Phalsenae or perfed infeds fprung from thofe. 
cods, are generally more clumfy and heavy than but¬ 
terflies ; their colours are likewife more brown, dim, 
and obfeure, though there arefome phalasnse whofe co-’ 
lours are very lively and brilliant. Several of them- 
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Phalaena. fly only in the evening, keeping quiet and clofe under- 
“ leaves in the day-time ; and this has induced fome au¬ 
thors to give them the name of night butterflies. In 
fummer evenings they find their w^y into rooms, at- 
trafted by the lights round which they are feen to 
hover. And indeed a fure method of catching a great 
number of phalasnas is to hunt them by night in a 
bower with a lantern. They all refort to the light 
of the lantern, about which great numbers of them 
may be caught. 

“ A remarkable circumbance has been obferved of 
thefe phalaense, which is, that the females of fome of 
them are without wings. By their looks they never 
would be taken for phalaenx. They have the appear¬ 
ance of a large fhort, fix-legged, creeping animal, 
while their male is winged and aftive. Yet this heavy 
creature is a real phalxna, eafily diftinguilhed by its 
antennae. It even has wings, but fo fhort that they 
are no more than fmall protuberances placed at the ex¬ 
tremity of the thorax, and that appear quite ufelefs. 
Thofe phalaenx whofe females are deflitute of wings 
are generally in the number of thofe whofe antennae 
are peftinated. The unwinged females have antennae 
fimilar to thofe of the males, but with fhorter beards 
only. Their body is alfo charged with fcales, the cha- 
rafteriftic of infects of this order.” 

To defcribe every fpecLs of this extenfive genus 
would be impoflible; we fha.ll therefore only take no¬ 
tice of a very few, of which we have given engra¬ 
vings. 

The phalsena attacus pavonia minor. See N° 1. 
Plate CCCLXXXIX. The wings of this infeft, 
fays Barbut, are brown undulated, and variegated, 
having fome grey in the middle, and a margin one 
line broad; in its colour yellowifh grey. The under 
part has more of the grey cab, but the extremities of 
the wings before the margin have a broad band of 
brown, ffhe four wings, as well above as beneath, 
have each a large eye, which eyes are black encom- 
paffed with a dun-coloured circle, and above that with 
a femicircle of white, then another of red, and lably 
the eye is terminated by a whole circle of black. A- 
crofs the middle of the eye is drawn tranfverfely a 
fmall whitifh line. The caterpillar is green, has 16 
feet with rofe-colour tubercula, charged with long 
hairs terminated by a fmall knob ; befides which, it 
has dun-colour or reddifh rings. It is found upon 
fruit-trees. 

Phalasna alucita pentadaftyla, N" 2. The eyes of 
this fpecies are black; the body is of a pale yellow. 
The wings are fnow white, and the infect keeps them 
llretched afunder when at reft. The fuperior are di¬ 
vided in two, or rather appear compofed of two flumps 
of bird’s feathers united at the bafe. The inferior ones 
are likewife divided into three threads or bridles, 
■which are furnilhed on both fides with fine fringes. 
The caterpillar is of a green colour, dotted with black, 
and charged with a few hairs. It feeds upon grafs, 
changes to a chryfalis in or about September, and ap¬ 
pears a mouth in Augub, frequenting woods. 

Phalxna noftua elinguis humuli, N° 3. In this fpe¬ 
cies the wings of the male are of a fnowy white ; of 
die female yellowifh, with ftreaks of a deeper hue; 
the fhoulders, abdomen, &c. in both fexes, are deep 
yellow. The antenna are pectinated and fhorter than 


the thorax. The caterpillar feeds upon the roots of Phaksn*. 

burdock, hops, See. changes into a chryfalis in May, -—v- 

appears in the winged date in June, frequenting low 
marfhy grounds where hops grow. 

Phalaena noftua pronuba fpirilinguis, N° 4. The 
thorax, head, antennae, feet, and upper wings, are of a 
brown colour, more or lefs dark, fometimes fo deep as 
to be nearly black, but often a bluifh cad. The 
upper wings are moreover fomewhat clouded, and have 
two black fpots, one on the middle, the other towards 
the outward angle of the lower part of the wing. The 
under ones are of a beautiful orange colour, with a 
broad black band near the lower edge of the wing, of 
which it follows the direction. The caterpillar is 
fmooth; to be found on feveral plants, but particularly 
upon the thlafpi and fome other cruciferous plants. It 
keeps in concealment during the day, and only feeds 
by night. Its metamorphobs is performed underground, 
and fome varieties of colour are obfervable amongft 
thefe caterpillars: fome being green, others brown ; 
which latter yield males, the former females. 

Phalsena tortrix pradnana. The fuperior wings of 
this fpecies are of a dne green colour, having two dia¬ 
gonal yellow bars on each, the body and inferior wings 
are whitifli, iliaded with yeilowifti green, The caterpil¬ 
lar is a pale yellowifh green, ornamented with fmall 
brown fpecks or fpots, the tail being forked and tipt 
with orange red colour; feeds on the oak, changes to 
a chryfalis in September, and adumes the fly-date about 
May, frequenting woods. 

PHALANGIUM, in zoology, a genus of infefts 
belonging to the order of aptera. They have eight feet, 
two eyes on the top of the head placed very near each 
other, and other two on the fides of the head: the feelers 
refemble legs, and the belly is round. There are nine 
fpecies. 

Mr Barbut only deferibes one fpecies, vix. the pha- 
langium opilis of Linnaeus. His defeription is as fol¬ 
lows : “ Its body is roundifh, of a dufky brown on the 
back, with a dufkier fpot of a rhomboidal figure near 
the middle of it. The belly is whitifh ; the legs are 
extremely long and flender. On the back part of the 
head there bands a little eminence, which has on it a 
kind of double cred, formed as it were of a number of 
minute fpines; the eyes are fmall and black, and are 
two in number. It is commonly called the Jhepherd 
fptder. 

This fpecies of fpider multiplies Angularly. They 
are great fpinners. In autumn the bubble is quite co¬ 
vered with the threads of thefe fpiders, by means of 
which they travel with eafe, nnd enfnare their prey. 
However, thofe threads are thought rather to be the 
prod.uce of a fpecies of tick called autumnal weaver . A 
fmall degree of attention difeovers an amazing multi¬ 
tude of thofe ticks almod imperceptible, and that is 
their work. The threads, when united appear of a 
beautiful white, wave about in the air, and are known 
in the country by the name of virgin’s threads. Some 
naturalids think that thofe threads, floating in the air, 
ferve the infeft as fails to waft it through the air, and 
as a net to entrap infefts on the wing ; for remnants 
of prey, fay they, are difcoverable in them. As to 
thofe parcels in which nothing is feen, they are only 
elfays rejefted by thofe travelling infefts. The analogy 
between the phalangium and the crab, and the facility 
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Phalangofis with which it parts with its legs to fave the reft of the 
Phalanx, body, has railed a prefumption that its legs might 
' grow again, as do thofe of crabs and lobfters. Country 

people have an opportunity to endeavour at afeertain- 
ing the truth of thefe obfervations.” 

PHALANGOSIS, in furgery, is a tumor and re¬ 
laxation of the eye lids, often lb great as to deform the 
eye, and c nfiderably to impede vifion. Sometimes the 
eye-lid wh»n in this ftate fubfides or finks down, occa- 
fioned perhaps either by a palfy of the mul'cle which 
fuftains and elevates the eye lid, or elfe from a relaxa¬ 
tion of the cutis above, from various caufes. Some¬ 
times an cedematous or aqueous tumour is formed 011 
the eye-lids, fo as almoft entirely to exclude vifion ; 
but this lalt cafe fhould bedillinguifhed from the other, 
and may be eafily remedied by the ufeof internal and 
topical medicines, fucli as purges and diuretics given 
inwardly, and a comprefs dipped in warm fpirit of wine 
and lime-water. But in the paralytic or related cafe, 
the ufe of cordial and nervous medicines mull: be pro- 
pofed internally ; and outwardly, balfam of Peru and 
Hungary water are to be employed. If all thefe fail, 
the remaining method of cure is to extirpate a fiuffi- 
cient quantity cf the relaxed cutis ; and then, alter 
healing up the wound, the remainder v. ill be fufficient- 
Jy fhortened. 

PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a fquare bat¬ 
talion of foldiers, with their fhields joined and pikes 
crofting each other; fo that it was next to impoffible 
to break it. 

The Macedonian phalanx is fnppofed by fome to 
have had the advantage, in valour and ftrength, over 
the Roman legion. Its number was 8000 men. But 
the word phalanx is ufed for a party of 28, and feveral 
other numbers; and even fomet ; mes for the whole bo- 
dyoffoot. See Legion. 

Phalanx is applied, by anatomifls, to the three 
rows of fmall bones which form the fingers. In na¬ 
tural hiftory it is a term which Dr Woodward and 
fome other writers of foffils have ufed to exprefs an 
arrangement of the columns of that fort of foflil co- 
rolloide body found frequently in Wales, and called 
Wood- lithojlrotion. In the great variety of fpecimens we find 
ward’s of this, fome have the whole phalanx of columns craek- 
t’nll. of ed through, and others only a few of the external ones; 
Foil. p. 11. gyf thefe cracks never remain empty, but are found 
filled up with a white fpar, as the fmaller cracks of 
Hone ufually are. This is not wonderful, as there is 
much fpar in the compofition of this foffil ; and it is 
eafily wafhed out of the general mafs to fill up thefe 
cracks, and is then always found pure, and therefore 
of its natural colour, white. 

The lithoftrotion, or general congeries of thefe pha¬ 
langes of columns, is commonly found immerfed in a 
grey done, and found on the U ps of the rocky cliffs 
about Milford in Wales. It is ufually ereCt, though 
fomewhat inclining in fome fpecimens, but never lies 
horizontal. It feems to have been all white at firft, 
but to have been fince gradually tinChired with the 
matter of the ftone in which it lies. The tingle co¬ 
lumns, which form each phalanx, are ufually round or 
cylindric, though fometiines flatted and bent; fome of 
them are alfo naturally of an angular figure ; thefe, 
how r ever, are not regular in the number of their angles, 
fome confining of three lides, fome of five, and fome 
Vol. XIV. 


of feven; fome are hexangular alfo, but thefe 'are V” f alari«. 

fcarce. They are from five or fix to fixteen inches in yf ' 

length ; and the largelt are near half an inch over, the 

leaft about a quarter of an inch ; the greater number 

are very equal to one another in fize ; but the (ides of 

the columns being unequal, the fame column meafures 

of a different thicknefs when meafured different ways ; 

the phalanges or congeries of thefe are lbmetimes of a 

foot or more in diameter. 

The columns are often burft, as if they had been af¬ 
fected by external injuries; and it is evident that they 
were not f ormed before feveral oilier of the extraneous 
foffils; for there are found fometimes fliells of fea-fillies 
and entrochi immerfed and bedded in the bodies of the 
columns. It appears plainly from hence, that when 
thefe bodies were wafhed out of the fea, and toffecl 
about in the waters which then covered the tops of 
thefe cliffs, this elegant foffil, together with the ftony 
bed in which it is contained, were fo fob, that thofe 
other bodies found entrance into their very fubftance, 
and they were formed as it were upon them. This 
foffil takes an elegant polifh, and makes in that fiate a 
very beautiful appearance, being of the hardnefs of the 
common white marble, and carrying the elegant ftruc- 
lure vifiblein the fVnalleft lineaments. 

PHALARIS, a remarkable tyranr, born at Crete, 
wherehis ambitious defigns occafioned his banifhment: 
he took refuge in Agrigentum, a free city of Sicily, 
and there obtained the fupreme power by ftrata'gem. 

The circumftance which has chiefly contributed to pre- 
ferve his name in hiftory is his cruelty; in one ad; of 
which he gave, however, an example offtrid juftice. It 
is thus related: Perillus, a brafs-founder at Athens, 
knowing the cruel difpofuion of Phalaris, contrived a 
new fpecies of punifhment for him to inflid on his fub- 
jeds. He caft a brazen bull, bigger than the life, with 
an opening in the fide to admit the victims ; who being 
fhut up in the body, a fire was kindled under.it to roaft 
them to death ; and the throat was fo contrived, that 
their dying groans retcmbled the roaring of a bull. The 
artift brought it to the tyrant, expeding a great reward. 

Phalaris admired the invention and workmanfhip, but 
ordered the inventor to be put inro it to make the firft 
trial. In allufion to which, Ovid fays, 

- Neque enim lex tequior ulla , 

fjtam necis artifices arte perire fua . 

The end of this deteftahle tyrant is differently rela¬ 
ted ; but it is very generally believed, with Cicero, 
that he fell by the hands of the Agrigentmes; and, 
as fome fuppofe, at the inftigation of Pythagoras. 

Ovid tells us, that his tongue was cut out; and that 
he was then put into the bull to perifh by the fame 
flow fire by which means he had murdered fo many 
before. Others fay that he was ftoned to death ; and 
all agree that his end was violent. He reigned, Eu- 
febius fays, 28 years ; others fay 16. After all, there 
is great uncertainty both as to his life, death, and hi¬ 
ftory. Mary of the circumfiances related of him, 
as they are colleded by Mr Boyle, depend upon the 
authenticity of thofe epiftles which go under the name 
of the tyrant; and which have been juftly queftioned, 
and with great probability rejected, as the fpurious 
production of fome modern fophift. See Bentley, 
p. 177. col. 2. 

L 1 Phalaris,’ 
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Phalaris Phalaris, or Canary grafs, in botany ; a genus of 
Phallus *'^ e tri §y nia or< ier, belonging to the triandria clafs of 
- plants. The calyx is bivalved, carinated, and equal in 

length, containing the corolla. There are ten fpecies, 
of which the moll remarkable are the canarienfis, or 
manured Canary-grafs: and the arundin icea, or reed 
Canary grafs. Thefe are both natives of Britain. The 
firll grows by the road-fides; and is frequently culti¬ 
vated for the fake of the feeds, which are found to be 
the bed food for the Canary and other fmall birds. 
The fecond grows on the banks of rivers. It is ufed 
for thatching ricks or cottages, and endures much 
longer than draw. In Scandinavia they mow it twice 
a-year, and their cattle eat it. There is a variety of 
this cultivated in our gardens with beautifully ftriped 
leaves. The Aripes are generally green and white; 
but fometimes they have a purplilh call. This is com¬ 
monly called painted lady grafs, or ladies trejfcs. 

PHALER.1E, among the ancient Romans, were 
military rewards bellowed for fome fignal aft of bra¬ 
very. Authors do not agree whether the Phaleras 
were a fuit of rich trappings for a horfe, or golden 
chains fomething like the torques, but fo formed as to 
hang down to the bread and difplay a greater profu- 
fion of ornament. The lad opinion appears to have 
the greater prevalence, but perhaps both are true. 

PHALEREUS (Nepos), a village and port of 
Athens; this lad neither large nor commodious, for 
which reafon Themidocles put the Athenians on build¬ 
ing the Piraeeus; both joined to Athens by long walls. 
The Phalereus lay nearer the city (Paufanias). De¬ 
metrius Phalereus, the celebrated fcholar of Theo- 
phradus, was of this place ; to whom the Athenians 
erefted above 300 datues ; which were afterwards de- 
droyed by his enemies, on his flight to Ptolemy king 
of Egypt (Strabo). Here DemoAhelies was wont to 
declaim, to accudom his voice to furmount tire noife 
and roaring of the fea; a jud and lively emblem of po¬ 
pular aflemblies. 

PHALEUCIAN verse, in ancient poetry, a kind 
of verfe confiding of live feet; the fird of which is a 
fpondee, the fecond a daftyl, and the three lad tro¬ 
chees. 

PHALLUS, the morel, in botany; a genus of 
the order of fungi, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs 
of plants. The fungus is reti.ulated above and fmooth 
below. There are two fpecies. 

1. The efcu'entus, or efculent morel, is a native of 
Britain, growing in woods, groves, meadows, padures, 
&c. The fubdance, when recent, is wax-like and 
friable; the colour a whitifn yellow, turning brownilh 
in decay ; the height of the whole fungus, about four 
or five inches. The flalk is thick and clumfy, fame- 
what tuberous at the bafe, and hollow in the middle. 
The pileus is either round or conical; at a medium 
about the fize of an egg, often much larger; hollow 
within; its bafe united to the flalk; and its furface 
cellular, or latticed with irregular frnufes. The mag¬ 
nified feeds are oval. It is much edeemed at table both 
recent and dried, being commonly ufed as an ingre¬ 
dient to heighten the flavour of ragouts. We are in¬ 
formed by Gleditfch, that morels are obfervcd to grow 
in the woods of Germany in the greatefl plenty in 
thofe piac.’s where charcoal has been made. Hence 
the good women who colleft them to fell, receiving a 


hint how to encourage their growth, have been accu- Phallus, 
domed to make fires in certain places of the woods, Phalti. 
with heath, broom, vaccinium, and other materials, in v 
order to obtain a more plentiful crop. This drange 
method of cultivating morels being however fometimes 
attended with dreadful confcquences, large woodsha¬ 
ving been fet on fire and dcflroyed by it, the magi- 
drate thought fit to interpofe his authority, and the 
praftice is now interdifted. 

2. The impudicus, dinking morel, or flinkhorhs, is 
alfo a native of Britain, and found in woods and on 
banks. It aiifes from the earth under a veil or volva, 

Ihaped exaftly like a hen’s egg, and of the fame co¬ 
lour, having a long fibrous radicle at its bafe. This 
egg like volva is compofed of two coats or membranes, 
the fpace between which is full of a thick, vifcid, 
tranfparent matter, which, when dry, glues the coats 
together, and Alines like varuifh. In the next ftage 
of growth, the volva fuddenly burds into feveral la¬ 
cerated permanent fegments, from the centre of which 
arifes an ereft, white, cellular, hollow flalk, about five 
or fix inches high and one thick, of a wax-like friable 
fubdance, and mod fetid cadaverous foiell, conical at 
each end, the bafe inferted in a white, concave, mem¬ 
branaceous turbinated cup, and the fummit capped 
with a hollow, conical pileus, an inch long, having 
a reticulated cellular furface, its bafe detached from the 
flalk, and its fummit umbilicated, tjie umbilicus fome¬ 
times perforated and fometimes clofed. The under 
fide of this pileus is covered with a clear, vifcid, gela¬ 
tinous matter, fimilar to that found between the mem¬ 
branes of the volva ; and under this vifcid matter, con¬ 
cealed in reticulated receptacles, are found the feeds, 
which when magnified appear fpherieal. As foon as 
the volva burds, the plant begins to diffufe its intole¬ 
rable odours, which are fo powerful and widely ex¬ 
panded, that the fungus may be readily difcovered by 
thefcent only, before it appears to the fight. At this 
time, the vifcid matter between the coats of the volva 
grows turbid and fufcous ; and when the plant attains 
its full maturity, the clear vifcid fubdance in the pileus 
becomes gradually difcoloured, putrid, and extremely 
fetid, and foon afterwards turns blackifh, and, toge¬ 
ther with the feeds and internal part of the pileus it- 
felf, melts away. The fetid fmeil then begins to re¬ 
mit, the fungus fades, and continues for a fljort time 
faplefs and coriaceous, and at lad becomes the food of 
worms. The cadaveious fcent of this fungus g eatly 
allures the flies; which, lighting upon the pileus, are 
entrapped in the vifcid matter and perifli. We are 
informed by Gleditfch, that the vulgar people in Thu¬ 
ringia call the unopened volvae by the ridiculous name 
of ghojls and demon's eggs ; and that they colleft and 
dry them either in the i'moke or open.aic, and vvhc-n 
reduced to powder, ufe them in a glafs of fpirits as an 
aphrodifiac. 

Phallus, among the Egyptians, was the emblem 
of fecundity. It was very fervently worfiiipped by 
women, efpecially by thofe who were barren. This 
cuflom was introduced among the Greeks, and fefli- 
vals in honour ofit were called phaiti a . See Myste¬ 
ries, n° 38, &c. Among the Hindoos a fzmilar em¬ 
blem called lingam is ufed, and lor fimilar purpofes, 

See Hindoos, n° 4. 

PHAJLTI, or P haltiel, fonofLaifii. He ir.ar- 

risu 
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PInnatic ried Michal, after Saul had taken her from David ; 

II but David afterwards took her away from Phalti 
1>h ‘‘ on- (1 Sam. xxv. 44. 2. Sam. iii. 15.) Some interpreters 

are of opinion Phalti did not meddle with Miehal all 
the time fhe continued in his houfe, for fear that both 
of them fhould incur the penalty of death, to be in- 
fiidled on adulterers (Levit. xx. 10.), becaufe Michal 
had not been legally divorced ; but thefe reafons are 
frivolous. Saul looked upon David as a rebel to his 
king* and an outlaw, whofe goods and wives belonged 
to him, and which he could abfolutely dL'pofe of. He 
would not have given Michal to Phalti, nor would he 
have received her, if he had not thought he might 
ufe her as his wife. If Michal had no children by 
Phalti, by whom then were thofe children that the 
feripture lays (he had, fince it is known fhe had none 
by David? See 2 Sam. xxi. 8. and vi. 23. 

PHANATIC, or Fanati c, a vifionary ; one who 
fancies he fees fpedlres, fpirits, apparations, or other 
imaginary objects, even when awake ; and takes them 
to be real. See Phantasy and Fanatic. 

Such are phrenetics, necromancers, hypochondriac 
peribns, lycanthropi, &c. See Phrenetic, Hypo¬ 
chondriac, Lycanthropi. 

Hence the word is alfo applied to enthufiafts, pre¬ 
tenders to revelati n, new lights, prophecies, &c. See 
Enthusiast, and Second Sight. 

PHANTASIA, was the daughter of Nicharchus of 
Memphis in Egypt. It has been fuppofed that (he wrote 
a poem on the Trojan war, and another on the return 
of Ulyffes to Ithaca, from which compofitior.s Homer 
copied the greateft part of his Iliad and Odylfey, when 
he vifited. Memphis, where they were depofited. 

PHANTASM, a term fometimes uf.-d in a fyno- 
nymous fenfe with idea, or notion retained in the 
mind, of an external objeft. 

PHANTASY, or Fancy, the Imagination; the fe- 
cond of the powers or faculties of foul, by which the 
fpecies of obje&s received by the external organs of 
fenfe are retained, recalled, further examined, and either 
compounded or divided. See Imagination ; and 
Metaphysics, Part I. Chap. ii. 

Others define the phantafy to be that internal fenfe 
or power, whereby tire ideas of abfent things are form¬ 
ed, and reprefented to the mind as if they were pre- 
fent. In melancholics and madmen this faculty is very 
ftrong, reprefenting many extravagant and monftrous 
things, and framing its images as lively as thofe of fen- 
fation ; whence the vifions and deceptions thofe per- 
fons are liable to. 

PHANUEL, of the tribe of Afiier, the father of 
a holy widow and pruphetefs called Anna, who was in 
the temple w hen our Saviour was preferred there by 
his parents (Luke ii. 36, 37, 38.) 

PHAON, a young man of Mytilene, in the ifland 
of Lelbos, received from Venus, as fable reports, an 
aHbafter vafe filled with an elfence which had the vir¬ 
tue of conferring beauty. He had no fooner anointed 
his body with it, than he became the moft beautiful of 
men. The ladies of Mytilene fell defperately in love 
with him; and the celebrated Sappho threw herfelf 
down a precipice becaufe he would not encourage her 
paffion. He is faid to have been killed by a hn(band 
who furpriled him with Lis wife. We Lave in Ovid a 


letter from Sappho to Phaon, which Mr Pope has Plw 
tranflated into Englifti verfe. 'I 

PHARA (anc. geog.), a village between Egypt _ 
and Arabia Pctraea; or, according to Ptolemy, at a 
promontory fixated between the Sinus PI eroopolites 
and Elaniticus of the Red Sea ; where Ifmael is fai 1 
to have dwelt. In PLbrewit is Paran, and in molt 
interpreters; Pharan, Septuagint and Vulgate. Pha- 
ranitee, the people (Ptolemy.) Paran or Pharan, the 
name of the wildernefs in its neighbourhood, adjoining 
to Kadelh. 

PHARAL (anc. geog.) a town of Achaia in Pelo- 
ponnefus, on the river Pierus, 70 ftadia from the fea, 
and to the fouth of Patrte 150 ftadia. Another, of 
Crete (Pliny); a colony from the Phara of Meflenia, 
(Stephanus.) A third Phara, or Phera (Strabo, Pto¬ 
lemy) ; Phara, a, Polybius) ; a town of Meffenia, 
on the river Nedo (Strabo) ; on the north fide of tin 
Sinus Meffenius, and to the north-weft of Abea. An¬ 
ciently read Pharis in Homer (Paufanias, Statius), 
though now read Phare. Pharitee is the name of the 
people. 

PHARAMOND is the name which is given 
by the generality of hiftorians to the firft king of 
France. He is faid to hare reigned at Treves, and 
over a part of France, about the year 420 ; and 
to have been fucceeded by his (on Clodion: but 
the account wh : ch is given of thefe two princes is 
very uncertain. It is probable Pharamond was pro¬ 
perly no more than a general of an army, the head 
of a military fociety of Franks, who were mailers 
of their perfons and their fortunes. Gregory of Tours 
feems to have been of this opinion. “ It is not gene¬ 
rally known (fays he) who was the firft king of the 
French. Sulpitius Severus, who mentions feveral 
things refpedting that nation, takes no notice of its 
firft monarch ; he only fays that it had generals.” Be 
that as it may, the inftitution of the famous Salique 
law (fo named from the Salians, the moft illuftrious 
of the Franks) is generally attributed to Pharamond. 

“ This law fixed the punilhment of crimes, and vari¬ 
ous points of police. There is no juft ground for be¬ 
lieving that it exprefsly fettled the right of fucceffion 
to the crown : it only fays, that, with relation to the 
Salic land, women have no (hare of heritage, without 
re (trifling it to the royal family in particular; for all 
thofe were generally called Salic lands which were held 
by right of conqueft ; and it is eafy to conceive that a 
nation of foldiers, whofe general was their king, would 
not fubmit to be governed by a woman. A long 
cuftom, fupporced by the principles of the nation, 
came in time to he the eftablifhed law of the kingdom.” 

(See M. Able M:l!ot t Elm. cle VILJlolre de France, 
tom. 1.) 

PHARAOH, a common name of the kings of 
Egypt. Jofephus fays, that all the kings of Egypt, 
from Minseus the founder of Memphis, who lived fe¬ 
veral ages before Abraham, have always had the name 
of Pharai h, down to the times of Solomon, for more 
than 3300 years. He adds, that in the Egyptian 
language the word Pharoah fignifies a king; and that 
thofe princes did not ailume this name but when they 
afe ended the throne, at which t me they quitted alfo 
their former name. Fiom hence it comes to pa 's, 

L 1 2 fivs 
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Pharaoh, fays Jofephus, that Herodotus names none of the kings 
' * of Egypt after Minteus the builder of Memphis, though 

he had 330 kings for his fucceffors, becaufe they had 
all the name of Pharoah ; but becaufe this name did 
not pafs to women alfo, he names an Egyptian queen 
Nicaule who fucceeded them. Laftly, I find, adds 
Jofephus, from the ancient records of our nation, that 
from the age of Solomon no king of Egypt had any 
longer the name of Pharaoh. 

But Jofephus is not very accurate in this paffage. 
TTrue it is, Herodotus fays-, that Mines, or Minasus, 
was the fir(l king of Egppt, and founder of Memphis; 
that there were 330 kings after him in Egypt: that 
after them there was a queen called Nicotris, and not 
Nicaule, as Jofephus writes it; but it is not true that 
tbefe kings had no other name but Pharaoh. Hero¬ 
dotus fays exprefsly, that in the books of the Egyp¬ 
tian priefts were read the names and the catalogue of 
330 kings; that in this number of 330 there were 
18 Ethiopians, and a woman that was a foreigner 
called Nicotris, and that all the others were Egyptians. 
Thefe princes therefore had everyone his proper name 
mentioned in the catalogue of the Egyptian kings. So 
likewife we fee in the fragments of Manetho, that every 
king of Egypt had a name peculiar to him; and we 
find the name Pharaoh only in Scripture. 

What Jofephus adds concerning queen Nicaule, or 
Nicotris, whom he pretends to be the fame as the 
queen of Sheba, of whom mention is made in Scripture 
(1 Kings x. 1. 2. &c ), is entirely fabulous ; and as to 
what he fays, that fince the time of Solomon the kings 
of Egypt have no longer had the name of Pharaoh, is 
manifeftly falfe, fince we ftill find this name in the fe- 
cond book of Kings, under Hezekiah (2 Kings xviii. 
21.); tinder Jofiah (xxiii. 29, 30, 33, &c.), where this 
name is Joined to Necho, which was the proper name 
of this prince; under Jehoiakim (xxiii. 35); and in 
the prophets Itaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, who are 
much later than Solomon. It is very probable that the 
Egyptians gave the name of Pharaoh to their kings as 
long as the Egyptian language was in common ufe, and 
as long as their kings were of their own nation : but 
after the conqueft of Egypt by Alexander thg Great, 
and that the Grecians introduced their language with 
their government, the name of Pharaoh was known no 
longer among them. The firft piince known to us by 
the name of Pharaoh was he in whofe time Abraham 
went down to Egypt, when Sarah, who paffed only 
for Abraham’s fifter, was by the command of Pharaoh 
brought to his palace in order to become his wife. See 
Abraham. But the Lord fmote Pharaoh and his 
family with great infirmhies, and gave him to know 
that fhe was Abraham’s wife; whereupon Pharaoh 
fent for Abraham, reftored him his wife, and at the 
fame time gave orders that he fhould be conduced out 
of Egypt, with every tiling that belonged to him. See 
Sarah. 

The fecond Pharaoh fpoke of by the Scripture is he 
that reigned when Jofeph arrived there. This prince 
or his fucceffor had the myfterious dream of the fat 
and lean kine, drd the feven full and barren ears of 
com, which Jofeph explained fo well to his fatisfac- 
tion, that he made him governor of his houfe and of 
all Egypt, referving only to h : mfelf the name of a 
king. This is the fafne Pharaoh that fent for and 


entertained the patriarch Jacob and his family in P-hanoh. 
Egypt, and gave them the land of Gofhen for their ~ **—- 
habitation. See Joseph and Jacob. 

The third Pharaoh known in holy writ is he that 
perfecuted the Ifraelites. Mofes tells us that he was 
anew king, and had no knowledge of Jofeph (Exod. 
i. 8.). This prince, obferving that the Ifraelites were 
become very numerous and powerful, ref lived to de- 
prefs them by hardiliip and labour; and fet cruel and 
pitilefs tafkmafters over them. But the more he op- 
preffed them, the falter they multiplied; infomuch that, 
he gave orders to the Egyptian midvvives, who affifted 
the Hebrew women in their labour, to put all the 
male children to death, ar.d to fave alive the females 
only. But this command was not ftrietly executed. 

The midwives feared the Lord, and preferved alive 
not only the female children, but the males alfo. 

Pharaoh, feeing this project did not fucceed to his 
wilhes, publifhed a decree (Exod. i. 22.) that all the 
male children born of Hebrew women fhoffd be thrown 
into the Nile, and that only the females fliould be 
fpared. This order was rigoroufly executed ; yet by 
the providence of God Mofes was preferved, and even 
brought up in Pharaoh’s own court, by his own daugh¬ 
ter, who by chance had found the child, as he was 
expofed upon the Nile. 

Mofes being grown up, and having killed an Egyp¬ 
tian who had abufed an Hebrew, was obliged to fly 
from Egypt to avoid that death that Pharaoh had 
threatened him with. 

Several years after, being about 80 years old, he 
returned again by an order from God, and performed 
mighty miracles before Pharaoh. See Moses. There 
is a good deal of probability that this Pharaoh before 
whom Mofes appeared, and in whofe fight he fmote 
Egypt with ib many plagues, was a different perfon 
from him who would.have laid hands on him after he 
had flain the Egyptian. This fame Pharaoh having at 
laft been compelled to fend away the Hebrews, and to 
fuffer them to go out of Egypt, foon repented of the 
leave he had given, and purfued them at the head of 
his army with his chariots. But he was drowned in 
the Red Sea, wherein he had rafhly entered in the 
eagernefs of his purfuit. Some hiftorians pretend to 
give us the name of this Pharaoh; fome, as Appion, 
call him Amofis or Amafls ; Eufebius calls him Chen- 
chris ; Uflier calls him Amenophis ; but we may alhire 
ourfelves that there can be nothing certain in all this. 

The fifth Pharaoh known to us is he that gave pro¬ 
tection to Hadad fon of the king of Edom, who gave 
him to wife the fifter of his own queen, enriched him 
with lands, and brought up his fon Genubah in his 
own court. Hadad returned to Idumea after the death, 
of David. 

The fixth Pharaoh is he that gave his daughter in 
marriage to Solomon king of the Hebrews (1 Kings 
iii. 1.) ; and having taken Gezar, he fet it on fire, 
drove the Canaanites out of it, and gave it for a pre- 
fent to Solomon, in lieu of a dowry f r his daughter, 
whom he had married to this prince (1 Kings ix. 16.) 

The feventb is Shifhak, who entertained Jeroboam 
in his dominions, a rebellious fubjefl of Solomon, and 
offered him a refuge in oppofition to the king his m ti¬ 
ter. The fame Shifhak declared war againft Reho- 
boam the fon and fucceffor of Solomon, befieged and 

took 
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took Jerufalem, carried away all the king’s treafures, 
and thofe of the houfe of God, and particularly the 
golden bucklers that Solomon had made. See Shi- 

&HAS. 

The eighth is that Pharaoh with whom Hezekiah 
made a league againft Sennacherib king of Affyria, in 
the year of the world 3290. See Sennacherib. This 
Pharaoh is probably the fame whom Herodotus names 
Sethon, prieft of Vulcan, who came to meet Senna¬ 
cherib before Pelufium, and to whofe affiftance Vulcan 
fent an army of rats, which knawed the bow-ftrings 
and the thongs of the bucklers of Sennacherib’s 
l'oldiers. 

The ninth is Pharaoh-Necho, or Nechos, fon of 
Pfammidcus, who made war with Jofiab, and fubdued 
him. Herodotus alfo mentions this prince. See Necho, 
and Egypt, n° 11. 

The tenth is Pharaoh Hophrali, who entered into 
an alliance withZedekiah king of Judea, and attempted 
to come to his affiftance againft Nebuchadnezzer king 
of Chaldea, It was againft this Pharaoh that Ezekiel 
pronounced feveial of his prophecies (fee Ezek. xxix. 
xxx. xxxi. xxx.) He is called Apries in Herodotus, 
1 . ii. c. t6i. He is alfo mentioned in Habakkuk ii. 

15, 16. See alfo Ifaiah xix. xx. and Jeremiah xlvi, 

16. &c. See Apries, and Egypt, n° 13. See. 

PHARAON is the name of a game of chance, the 

principal rules of which are : the banker holds a pack 
confiding of 5 2 cards; he draws all the cards one after 
the other, and lays them dewn alternately at his right 
and left hand; then the ponte may at his pleafurefet 
one or more flakes upon one or more cards, either 
before the banker has begun to draw the cards, or 
after he has drawn any number of couples. The: 
banker wins the flake of the ponte when the card of 
the ponte comes out in an odd place on his right hand 
b.ut lofes as much to the ponte when it comes out in 
an even p’ace on his left hand. The banker wins half 
the ponte’s ftake when it happens to be twice in one 
couple. When the card of the ponte being but once 
in the flock happens to be the laft, the ponte neither 
wins nor lofes ; and the card of the ponte being but 
twice in the flock, and the laft couple containing his 
card twice, he then lofes his whole ftake. De Moivre 
has fhown how to find the gain of the banker in any 
eircumftance of cards remaining in the flock, and of 
the number of times that the ponte’s cards is contained 
in it. Of this problem he enumerates four cafes, viz. 
when the ponte’s card is once, tw.ee, three, or four 
times in the flock. In the firft cafe, the gain of the 
x 

banker is JJ, n being the number of cards in the flock. 


In the fficond cafe, his gain is 


n —2 Xy 
n X«—1 


uXn —1 


or 


1 

nXn — 


’ fuppofmg jpr J. In the third cafe, his 


. . -—-, VI 

gain is 2 x n—1 
the fourth, cafe, the gain 


—3 -, fuppofing9-=ri. I'* 

n X n —-1 

of the banker, or the lofs of 


J _ W. _* 

the ponte, is 3■?» or 2 X«— —3 

fuppofiog jysr-J. De Moivre has calculated a t.tnle 
exhibiting this gain or lofs for any particular circum- 
ftance of the play ; and he obferves, that at this play 
the leaft difad vantage of the ponte, v under the fame 
circumftances of cards remaining in the flock, is when 
the card of the ponte, is but twice in it, the next 
greater when three times, the next when once, and 
the greateft when four times. He has alfo demonftrated, 
that the whole gain per cent, of the banker, upon all the 
money that is adventured at this game, is 2I. 19s. iod. 
See De Moivre’s Dodlrine of Chances, p. 77, &c. 
p. 105, &c. 

PHAREZ, fon of Judah and Tama* (Gen. xxxviii. 
2 1, 27, &c.) Tamar being juft ready to lie in, found 
herfelf with child of twins. One of them appeared 
firft, and putting his arm out, he immediately drew 
it back again. The midwife tied a fcarlet thread 
upon his arm, to diftinguifh him for the firft-born: 
but having withdrawn his hand, his brother got before 
him into the world : whereupon he was called by his 
mother Pharez, i, e. one breaking forth; as the other 
with the thread on his hand was called Zarah. The 
fons of Pharez were Hezron and Hamul (Numb. xxvi. 
20, 21.) F. Calmet, upon this article, explains the 
text as if Pharez, and not Zarah, had put out his 
hand, and drew it in again. 

PHARISEES, a famous fed! of the Jews, who 
diftinguiftied themfelves by their zeal for the tradi¬ 
tions of the elders, which they derived from the fame 
fountain with the written word ilfelf; pretending that 
both were delivered to Mofes from Mount Sinai, and 
were therefore both of equal authority. From their 
rigorous obfervance of thefe traditions, they looked 
upon themfelves as more holy than other men; and 
therefore feparated themfelves from thofe whom they 
thought finners or profane, fo as not to eat or drink 
with them; and hence, from the Hebrew word pharis, 
which fignifies “to feparate,” they had the name of 
Pharifees or Sparatifts. 

This fed! was one of the moft ancient and mod con- 
fiderable among the Jews ; but its original is not very 
well known (a) : however, it was in great repute in 

the 
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Pharifees. 
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(a) The Jefuit Serrarius places their firft rife about the time of Efdras; becaufe it was then that the 
Jews firft began to have interpreters of their traditions. Maldonat, on the other hand, will not have this fed! 
to have arifen among the Jews till a little before the time of Chrift. Others, perhaps with more probability, 
refer the origin of the Pharifees to the time of the Maccabees. 

Dr Lightfoot thinks, that Pharifaifm rofe up gradually, from a period which he does not affign, to the 
maturity of a fed!. It is certain, from the account given by Joiephus, that in the time of John Hyrcanus, 
the high prieft and prince of the Afmonean line, about ie8 years before Chrift, the fedl was not only formed, 
but made a confiderable figure ; and that it had advanced to a high degree of popularity and power about 80 
y .ars before Chrift. Jof. Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 10. $ 5, 6. cap. 15. $ 5. & cap. 16. § 1. According to Bafnage, 
Hift. of the Jews, book ii. cap. 9. § 2. one Ariftobulus, an Alexandrian Jew, and a Peripatatic philofcpher, 

who 
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Pharifees. the time of our Saviour ; and mud have had its ori¬ 
ginal at the fame time with the traditions, and they 
grew up together, till at length they had gained ground 
fo far, that the traditional law fwallowed up the writ¬ 
ten, and thefe who were propagators of it the whole 
bulk of the Jewifh nation. 

The extraordinary pretences of the Pharifees to 
righteoufnefs drew after them the common people, who 
held them in the higheft efteem and veneration. Our 
Saviour frequently however, charges them \yith hypo- 
crify, and making the law of God of no effect through 
ths> traditions (Matt. ix. 2. xv. 1—6. xxiii. 13—33, 
and Luke xi; 39—52. Several of thefe traditions are 
particularly mentioned in the gofpel; but they had a 
vaft number more, which may be feen in the Talmud, 
the whole fubjeft whereof is to dictate and explain 
thofe traditions which this fe£t impofed to be believed 
and obferved. 

The Pharifees, contrary to the opinion of the Saddu- 
ces, held a refurredtion from the dead, and the exift- 
ence of angels and fpirits (Adts xxiii. 8.) But, ac¬ 
cording to Jofephus, this refurre<ftion of theirs was no 
more than a Pythagorean refurrection, that is, of the 
foul only, by its tranfmigration into another body, 
and being born anew with it. From this refurredtion 
they excluded all that were notorioufly wicked, being 
of opinion that the fouls of fuch perfuns were tranf- 
mitted into a ftate of everlafting woe. As to lelfer 
crimes, they held they were puniffied in, the bodies 
which the fouls of thofe who committed them were 
next fent into. 

Jofephus, however, either miftook the faith of his 
countrymen, or, which is more probable, wilfully mif- 
reprefented it, to render their opinions more refpect- 
ed by the Roman philofophers, whom he appears to 
have on every occafion been defirous to pleafe. The 
Pharifees had many pagan notions refpedting the foul; 
but Bifhop Bull, in his Harmoma Apojio'.ica, has clearly 
proved, that they held a refurredtion of the body, ^nd 
that they fuppofed a certain bone to remain uncor¬ 
rupted, to furnifh the matter of which the refurredtion 
body was to be formed. They did not* however, be¬ 
lieve that all. mankind were to beraifed from the-dead. 
A refurredtion was the privilege of the children of A- 
braham alone, who were all to rife on Mount Zion; 
their incorruptible bones, wherever they might be bu- 
r : ed, being carried to that mountain .below the furface 
of the earth. The ftate of future felicity, in which the 
Pharifees believed, was very grofs: They imagined, 
that men in the next world, as well as in the prefent, 
were to eat and drink, and enjoy the pleafures of love, 
each being reunited to his former wife. Hence the 
Sadducee, who believed in no refurredtion, and fuppo¬ 
fed our Saviour to teach it as a Pharifee, very fhrewd- 
ly urged the difficulty of difpofing of the woman who 
had in this world been the wife of feven hufbands. 
Had the refurredtion of Chriftianity been the Phari- 
faical refurredtion, this difficulty would have been in- 
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furmountable ; and accordingly we find the people, Tharmaca 
and even fome of the Pharifees themfelves, ftruck with 
the manner in which our Saviour removed it. 

This fedt feems to have had fome confufed notions,pro¬ 
bably derived from the Chaldeans and Perfians, refpedt- 
ing the pre exiftence of fouls ; and hence it was that 
Chrift’s difciples afked him concerning the blind man 
(Johnix. 2.), ‘Who did fin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” And when the difciples told 
Chrift, that fome faid he was Elias, Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets (Mat. xvi. 14.), the meaning can only 
be, that they thought he was come into the world with 
the foul of Elias, Jeremias, or fome other of the old 
prophets, tranfmigrated into him. With the Effenes, 
they held ‘abfolute predeftination ; and with the Sad- 
ducees free-will: but how they reconciled thefe feem- 
ingly incompatible dodtrines is nowhere fufficiently ex¬ 
plained. The fed!, of the Pharifees was not extin- 
guifhed by tire ruin of the Jewifh commonwealth. The 
greateft part of the modern Jews are ftill of this fedt; 
being as much devoted to traditions or the oral law as 
their anceftors were. See the articles Cabbalists, 
Carattes, Essenes, Sadducees, &c. 

PHARMACA, among the ancients, meant medi¬ 
cated or inchanted competitions ofherbs, minerals,&c. 
fome of which when taken inwardly, were fuppofed 
to caufe blindnefs, madnefs, love, &c. others infedted 
by touch; fuch was the garment fent by Medea to 
Creufa, prepared ficundem artem; and others operated 
upon perfons at a diftance. Pharmaca foteria were em¬ 
ployed as antidotes againft thefe mifehievous compofi- 
tion Thus the herb moly preferved Ulyffes from the 
magical influence of Circe. The laurel, the rhamnus, 
the flea-bane, the Jafper-ftone, were ufed for fimilar 
purpofes See Potter’s Grec. Ant. 

PHARMACI, were two perfons who were em¬ 
ployed in the luftration or purification of cities. Some 
fay they were both men; but others maintain that a 
man to reprefent the males, and a woman to reprefent 
the females, performed this office. They performed 
facrifice, and wore figs about their necks called iu«ft;, 
thofe of the man were blackifh, and thole of the wo¬ 
man white. Figs were an emblem of fertility, which 
they doubtlefs prayed for on thefe folemn occafions. 

PHARMACOCHEMIA, means that part of the 
chemical art which treats of the preparation of medi¬ 
cines. It is fo named by way of diftindtion from that 
chemillry which is wholly employed about ■ the tranf- 
mutation of metals by means of the philofopher’s ftone; 
this being called fpagirico-chcmia. 

PHARMACOLOGY, is a treatife of medicines, 
or the art of preparing them, judging of them, &c. 

PHARMACOPCEIA (from ov remedy, and 

mrc vi to male'), means a difpenfatory, or a treatife de- 
feribing the preparations of thefeveral kinds of medi¬ 
cines, with their ufes, manner of application, &c., 

We have various pharmacopoeias, as thofe of Bau- 
deron, Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon,' 

Lemery 


v.ffio flouriffied about 125 years before Chrift, and wrote fopae allegorical commentaries on the feripture, was 
the author of thole traditions by an adherence to which the Pharifees were principally diftinguifhed from 
other fects. 
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Pharmaco- Lemery, Lewis, See. The lateft and moil in efteem 
P o la - are the Edinburgh and London difpenfatories. See 
**" Pharmacy. 

PHARMACOPOLA, or Pharmacopoeius, an 
apothecary ; or a perfon who prepares and fells medi- 
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ernes. (See Apothecary). The word is feldom ufed 
but by way of ridicule. It is formed from < pafy.ax.oi and 
mraxtiv, to fell. See Horace, Satire 2. lib. i. ver. 1. 

PHARMACUM, yap/suu cv, a medicament or me¬ 
dicine ; whether of a falutary or poifonous quality. 


PHARMACY. 


Definition T>HARMACY (a), is the art of preparing, pre- 
and divi- _L ferving, and compounding fubftances, for the 
fion of purpofes of medicine. This art hits been commonly 
pharmacy, divided into two branches, Galenical and Chemical phar¬ 
macy. But for this divifion there is no foundation in 
nature : and accordingly proceifes in one pharmaco¬ 
poeia referred to the head of Chemical, are in another 
referred to the head of Galenical. There can be no 
doubt, that even the moll fimple pharmaceutical pre¬ 
parations are to a certain extent chemical. Hence 
this divifion, founded on ;-rejudice, and fupported mere¬ 
ly by a veneration foi antiquity, is now baniflied from 
almoft every modern pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy has alfo been divided into 'Theoretical and 
Practical; the firfl, confifting not merely of fpeculative 
opinions, but of a knowledge of fafts and principles, 
tending to explain the rationale of proceifes ; the latter, 
comprehending the mere manual labour employed in 
proceifes. 

The former of thefe may therefore be juftly ftyled 


Scientific Pharmacy. And thers can be no doubt that 
an acquaintance with it is eifentially neceifary to the 
phyfician as well as the apothecary: lor without it 
he mud often err in the forms of preparations and 
corripofitions which he employs; and mull be often 
deceived in the effefts refulting from compofitions, 
when he infers their properties from the known powers 
of the ingredients in their feparate ilate. 

The theory of pharmacy therefore is the fame with 
that of chemiftry ; as are alfo the operations, which 
remain to be diicuifed here only in as far as they are 
made fubfervient to the medicinal art, diftinct from 
that which is purely chemical. The objedls of phar- objects of 
macy, however, are much more limited than thofe of pharmacy, 
chemiftry ; the latter comprehending, in the utmoft la¬ 
titude of the word, almoft every fubftance in nature ; 
while pharmacy regards only fuch bodies in the vege¬ 
table, animal, and mineral kingdoms, as, by their ef¬ 
fects on the human frame, tend to preferve health, or 
to reftore it when loft. 


Part I. ELEMENTS of PHARMACY. 


Chap. I A general View of the Properties and Rela¬ 
tions of Medicinal Subjlances. 

Sect. I. Vegetables. 

3 

Analogy Vegetables are organized bodies, furnifhed with 
between a variety of veifels for reception, tr.mfmiffion, and 
vegetables p er p jration of different fluids. Analogous to ani- 
—- mals, they are produced from feeds and eggs, and 

are endowed with fundtions, by which the aliment 
they imbibe is changed into new forms, into folids 
and fluids, peculiar to particular plants, and to dif¬ 
ferent parts of the fame plant. 

The analogy between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms will appear ftill more ftriking, when we 
confider that the former exhibit, though in a lefs 

4 degree, all the phenomena of fenfibility and motion. 
Pabulum of The pabulum of vegetables, like that of moft ani- 
vegttables. mals, i s uf a mixed nature; and is eompofed of the 

neceifary union of water, heat, and light, and lefs 
neceffarily of air and earth; the office of thefe two laft 


elements feems to be that of filtres, or vehicles for 
conveying the other principles in proper form. 

From varieties in the ftate and proportion of thefe 
feveral agents, a very multiplied diverfity takes place 
in the external form, quantity, and quality, of one 
and the fame vegetable: hence the difference of[ n fl uenceo f 
plants from the foil, climate, feafon, and other fimi foil, cli- 
lar circumfiances. The influence of heat and light, mate, heat, 
or what is probably the fame thing, the abforption anci 
of the inflammable principle, is perhaps the moft t^bles^* 
important article in the aliment of vegetables. This 
principle, whether derived from the folar rays, from 
putrid matters employed in manure, or from the pu- 
trefaction of the wild growth, affifted by calcareous 
earths and other feptics, is found at all times to modify, 
in a peculiar manner, the form, the quantity, and even 
the fenftble and inherent properties, of vegetables. It is 
of importance however to remark, that the foundnefs 
and fpecific principles of vegetables are not invariably 
the more complete in proportion to the vigour of 
their growth; high health, which is always a dange¬ 
rous ftate in the conftitution of animals, is often the 

means 


(a) For this article we are indebted to the liberality of Mr Creech bookfeller in Edinburgh, who, with Lis 
well known zeal for the cultivation rf fcience, and, regardlefs of the advantage to be expected from his copy¬ 
right, has permitted us to infert into this work the third and much improved edition of the Edinburgh New 
Difpenfatory. 
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Elem ents, means oF perverting or deftroyiog tile economy of 

v vegetable life. Thus the finer aromatics, which na¬ 

turally inhabit the dry and fandy foils, when tranf- 
planted into a moift and rich one, or in other words, 
when placed in mould abounding with the fomites of 
inflammable principle, grow with rapidity and vigour, 
and have their bulk confiderably increafed ; but lofe 
very much of their fragrance, as if their aflive 
principles were exhaufted by the luxuriance of their 

6 growth. 

Plants dif- Plants are alfo found to differ confiderably in the 

different* 5 c *' l ^ el ' ent P er '°^ s of their growths Thus, fome herbs 
periods of ' n ^ le ' r infancy abound moft with odoriferous matter; 
their others again yield little or none till they have attained 
growth. to a more advanced age. Many fruits, in their immature 
flare, contain an auftere acid juice, which by matu¬ 
ration is changed into a fweet one: others, as the 
orange, are firft warm and aromatic, and afterwards 
by degrees become filled with a ftrong acid. The 
common grain, and fundry other feeds, when begin¬ 
ning to vegetate, are in tafle remarkably fweet: yet 
the kernels of certain fruits prove, at the fame period, 
extremely acid. The roots of fome of our indigenous 
plants, whole juice is, during the fummer, thin and 
watery, if wounded early in the fpring, yield rich 
ballamic juices, which, expefed to a gentle warmth, 
foon concrete into folid gum'my-refins, fuperior to 
many of tliofe brought from abroad. In open expo- 
fures,dry foils, and fair warm feafons, aromatic plants 
become ftronger a : nd mo-re fragrant, while thofe of 
an oppofite nature become weaker. To thefe parti¬ 
culars, therefore, due regard ought to be had in col- 

7 ledting plants for medicinal ufes. 

Different It may be proper to obferve alfo, that the different 
partsof the p arts 0 f one p' an t are often very different in quality 
ofeEfferent ^ rom eac h other. Thus the bitter herb wormwood 
qualities rifes from an aromatic root; and the narcotic popy- 
from each head includes feeds which have no narcotic power, 
other. Thefe differences, though very obvious in the com¬ 
mon culinary plants, do not feem to have been fufii- 
ciently obferved or attended to, in thofe plants that 
g have been admitted as articles of the materia medica. 
Vegetables Without any obvious dependence o> the circum- 
obnoxious fiances abovementioned, vegetables are, like animals, 
alfo obnoxious to difeafes and death ; which, whether 
a “ cat 1 occafioned by intenfe cold, by infers, lightning, or 
other caufes, always maintain a linking analogy to 
the affections of animals. The principal difference 
between animals and vegetables is, that the fevetal 
parts of vegetables do not conftitute fuch a mutually 
depending lyftem as thofe of the more perfefl animals: 
Hence it is, that a very confiderable part of a plant 
may be difeafed or dead, while the reft enjoys perfefl 
good life and health. Though the phyfiology of Ve¬ 
getables is hitherto infofficilnt for forming any com¬ 
plete doflrines of the caufes and cure of their feVeral 
difeafes; yet, in many eafes, it might be tifeful to 
attend to the formation of a pathology of the vege¬ 
table kingdom : in the ftate even of our prefent know¬ 
ledge, it is of importance in the ftudy of pharmacy 
to be aware that fuch difeafes really exift, and are ca¬ 
pable of changing or deftroyihg the a£five principles 
of many of our moft valuable herbs. In the plants 
more evidently fenfitive, the difeafes exhibit a veiy 
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clofe analogy to many of thofe of animals: feveral of Elements, 
the remote caufes are fuch as are known to obftrfifl ' " 
psrfpiration, to induce general debility, or othenvife 
difbrder the animal economy. The difeafes alfo are 
evidently marked by a diminution of their fenfitive 
and moving principle ; and perhaps, in confequence 
of this diminution, their folids, their fap, and other 
fluids, fhrivel and decay, and the whole plant affumes 
new forms, and is impregnated with inert, or fraught 
with noxious principles. Analogous alfo to animals, 
the plant when deprived of the living principle, runs 
into all thofe changes common to what is called ina- 
ftimate matter. We (hall now proceed to examine the 
changes to which -vegetables are fubjefl. 

I . Produclior.s from Vegetab'es by Fermentation. 

9 

Fermentation is a fpontaneous motion excited in Fermenta- 
dead vegetables and animals, which is peculiar to thofe tiou, 
organic fubftances in confequence of the principle of 
vegetable or animal life. See Fermentation. 

O 

The circumllances favouring fermentation are in 
general, a certain degree of fluidity, a certain degree 
of heat, and the cont-tfl of the air. 

There are, however, feveral fubftances, of them- 
feives not fufceptible of fermentation, which never- 
thelefs may be brought into that ftate by the -admixture 
of thofe that are; as by adding to them, along with 
a proper quantity of w iter, a portion of the yell or 
head thrown up to the l’urfa'ee of fermenting liquors. 

Without this expedient many vegetables would run 
immediately into the acetous, and fome of them into 
the putrefadlive, fermentations. It is alfo found, that 
though acetous and putrefaflive ferments are unable 
to flop the vinous fermentation, they are however ca¬ 
pable of affi'milating the liquor to their own nature 
in a more perfect form: and hence it is, that in the 
manufaftures of wine, rum, and vinegar, it is found 
ufeful to keep the veffek well feafoned with the lr- 19 
quor intended to be prepared. Three different kinds Three dif- 
or ftages of fermentation have been generally diftin- ferent fta- 
guilhed by chemifts. The vinous, which furnifhes al- S e3 j er ' 
cohol, or what is commonly called fpirit; the acetous, mcnutl011 ' 
which affords vinegar; and the putrefaflive, which 
yields volatile alkali. Being generally conftant in 
fucceffion to each other, the whole procefs will be beft 
nnderftood by conlidering each of them apart. All vege¬ 
table fubftances are not capable of the vinous fermenta¬ 
tion : the conditions neceffary to its produttion are, 
a faccharo-mucilaginous matter; a fluidity fome what 
vifeous, die proper degree of which is beft learned 
from experience ; a heat from 40 to 96 of Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer; a confiderable mafs of matter; 

•And the accefs of the external air. XI 

The phenomena exhibited in the vinous ferrhenta- vinous for¬ 
tiori are, a bri.k tumultuary motion, the li’quor lofes mentation, 
its transparency and homogeneous appearance, its 
bulk and heat are confiderably increafed, .he folid 
parts are buoyed up to the top, and a great quantity 
of a permanently elaftic fluid is difengaged. This 
fluid or gas being heavier than atmofjpheric air, floats 
in feparate maffes near the furface of the liquor ; and 
is eafily diftingui(liable from common air by extin- 
guiftiing flame and animal life, precipitating lime 
from krnewater, cryftalliftng and rendering mild th£ 

cAullifc 
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cauftic alkali: is the gas fylveftre of Helmont, and 
the fixed air, aerial acid, or carbonic acid of modern 
chemifts. After fome time the tumultuary motion 
in the liquor is fuddenly checked, perhaps from the 
generation of the alcohol; a fine ley is alfo precipi¬ 
tated ; and the floating matter, if not purpofely pre¬ 
vented, fubfides to the bottom of the vefl’el. In the 
wines produced from the grape, a large quantity of 
faline concrete is incrufted on the fides and bottom 
of the calks; and this is commonly known by the 
name of tartar , the properties of which we fhall af¬ 
terwards examine. At the termination of thefe phe¬ 
nomena, the vegetable matter has affirmed new pro¬ 
perties ; and from being a mild, fweet, or gently aci¬ 
dulous infufion, is now become the brilk, pungent, 
and inebriating liquor, called ’wine or vinous liquor. 

Fermented or vinous liquors are prepa: ed from a 
great variety of fubftances : the faccharine fubflances, 
or thefe tendered fo by a beginning vegetation, are 
in general fitted for the purpofe; a multitude of col¬ 
lateral circumftances are alfo necelfary for the pro¬ 
per management of the procefs j and in vinous li¬ 
quors great diverfities are obfervable. Thefe diffe¬ 
rences are not only obfervable in vines produced 
from different fubftances, but alfo in thofe prepared 
from one and the fame vegetable. Thefe diverfities 
may be referred to the different conditions of the 
fubftance to be fermented, to the ftates of fluidity 
and heat, and to the degree of fermentation to which 
the fubjeft has been carried. This laft is principal¬ 
ly modified by the preceding caufes, and not unfre¬ 
quent ly by very minute and apparently trifling cir- 
eumftances in the conduit of the operator. Hence 
the numerous varieties in the vinous liquors produ¬ 
ced from the grape, which have been more peculiarly 
denominated wines. It is an important part ef phar¬ 
macy to inquire into thefe differences with care and at¬ 
tention. 

The diverflty in vinous liquors is ftill more obvious 
in thofe produced from different vegetables. Many 
of the native qualities of the fubftances, as colour, 
tafte, flavour, &c. often remain in the wine ; not be¬ 
ing totally fubdued by that degree of fermentation 
neceffary for rendering the liquor vinous. Hence the 
remarkable difference of wines produced from the 
grape and the graminous feeds: the wine produced 
from thefe laft has been more ftririly called beer ; 
and is well known to differ from wines produced from 
apples, pears, apricots, or any other fruit. 

1. Oftheprodufl of the Vinous Fermentation. 

The produfl of all thefe fermented vegetables is, as 
we have juft now mentioned, the pungent and intoxi¬ 
cating liquor called 1vine. It is proper, however, in 
pharmacy, to inquire into the different principles 
which enter its compofition. As the wine furnifhed 
by grapes is the mod valuable and generally known, 
we fhall take it as an example : Grape-wine, then, is 
compofed of a large quantity of water, of alcohol, 
of tartar, and of a colouring matter. It is proper, 
however, that we fhould Jay down the proofs of fuch 
a combination in wine, and explain the methods by 
which it may be decompofed and feparated into the 
conftituent parts abovementioned. 

For this purpofe, recourfe is generally had to the 
Vol. XIV. 
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afliftance of the fire. The liquor is put into an alem- Elements, 
bic; and as foon as it boils, a white milky fluid, of * 

a pungent fmell and tafte, diftils into the recipient. 

Tills fluid is called aquavita, or, in common Ian- 
guage, fpiril: it is compounded ©f water and certain 
matters capable of fufpenfion in water, of alcohol, 
and of a frnall proportion of dil; which 1 aft commu¬ 
nicates to it a milky colour: the yellow colour, af¬ 
terwards affumed, is partly owing to the fame oil, and 
partly to a folution of the extraflive matter of the 
wooden calks in which the aquavitse has been kept. 

This aquavitae, like wine, always partakes more or 
lefs of the flavour of the vegetable from w'hence it 
has been prepared ; but by farther diftillaticn, and 
other procefles, it is freed of its water, and of the 
native principles of the vegetable matter which the 
watery parts had kept in folution ; when thus prepa¬ 
red, it is a pure alcohol or inflammable /pint, which is 
always the fame from whatever vegetable the wine 
was produced. 

After all the Aquavkte has been drawn off, the re- 
fiduum now ceafes to be wine; it is of a chocolate 
colour, of an acid and auftere tafte; it has now af¬ 
fumed a heterogeneous appearance, and a great quan¬ 
tity of faline cryftals is obferved in the liquor: thefe cry- 
ftals are the tartar. By the above procefles, then, wo 
have fully decompofed wine: but it is to be obferved, 
that by this analyfis we have not feparated the diffe¬ 
rent parts of wine in their original and entire ftate 5 
nor are we hitherto acquainted with any method of re¬ 
generating the wine by recombining the aquivitas with 
the refiduum; feme produdt of the fermentation is 
therefore changed or deftroyed; and this produdt 
is probably feme peculiar modification of fixed air or 
aerial acid. The refiduum, when evaporated, affumes 
tire form and confidence of an extradl; the colouring 
part may be abftradted by reflified fpirit of wine, 
but is not feparable from it by the addition of water : 
it feems therefore to be of a gummi refinous nature, 
and extradled from the grape by means of the alco¬ 
hol generated during the fermentation. 

From this analyfis, then, it is obvious, that wine -water ee¬ 
ls compofed of water, colouring matter, alcohol, and louring 
a fomething that is changed or loft. We fhall refer matter, al- 
the particular examination of alcohol and tartar to the collo '> ‘^ c - 
proper places afligned them in this work; and we 
hope that from this general furvey of the fubjefl, 
the properties of wine, as a felvent of feveral medi¬ 
cinal fubftances to be afterwards examined, will bs 
much more readily underftood. Before we go far¬ 
ther, it is proper to add, that the ley precipitated 
from wine during fermentation, is a compound of 
(tones, pieces of grape, tartar, and vitriolated tar¬ 
tar : the two firft are inert bodies; the two laft we 
fhall particularly examine in their proper order. We 
are now prepared to confider the nature and produdl 
of the next kind or ftage of fermentation, viz, the 


2. Acetous Fermentation. 
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To underhand the procefs of the acetous fermen- Procefs of 
tation, we muft leave for the prefent our analyfis of acc-tous fer¬ 
tile produfl of the vinous fermentation, and return mentation, 
to the wine in its moft perfefl and entire ftate. It is 
proper to obferve, that though after the liquor has 
become vinous, a partial ceffation of the Inore obvious 
M m phenomena 
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Llcm enti phenomena takes place, yet the wine ftill buffers a 
v f.ow and imperceptible degree of fermentation. We 
are not then to confider the liquor as being in a quief- 
cent ftate, but as conftantly approaching to the next 
ftage, viz. the acetous fermentation, which we are now 
to confider. This kind of infenfible fermentation, or 
what we may call the intermediate change, feems to 
be neceilary to the perfedtion of the wine. Its de¬ 
gree, however, is to be regulated under certain limi¬ 
tations : when too much checked, as by cold, thun¬ 
der, or fuch like caufes, the wine becomes vapid : 
when too much encouraged by heat, contadt of air, 
See. it approaches too far to the acetous change: but 
in order that the vinous fhall proceed fully to the ace¬ 
tous fermentation, feveral circumftances are required : 
and thefe are in general the fame that were before ne- 
ceffary to the vinous ftage. Thefe conditions are, a 
temperate degree of heat, a quantity of unfermented 
mucilage, an acid matter, fuch as tartar, and the 
free accefs of external air. When thus fituated, the 
liquor foon paffes into the acetous fermentation: but 
during this ftage the phenomena are not fo remark- 
, able as in the vinous; the motion of air is now lefs 

confiderable, a grofs undtuous matter feparates to the 
bottom, the liquor lofes its vinous tafte and flavour, 
t? becomes four, and on diftillation affords no inflam- 

Vinegar. mable fpirit. It is now the acetous acid or vinegar; 

and when feparated by diftillation from the undhious 
ley, may be preferved a confiderable length of time 
without undergoing the putrid change : to this laft, 
however, it always approaches in the fame manner 
as the vinous conftantly verges to the acetous fermen¬ 
tation ; and this will much more readily happen if 
the acid be allowed to remain with the unctuous fecu¬ 
lent matter abovementioned. When thus fituated, 
the vinegar quickly lofes its tranfparency, affumes a 
blackifh colour, lofes its feurnefs and agreeable odour, 
has an offenfive tafte and fmell, and, when diftilled at a 
certain period of the procefs, yields volatile alkali. 

The liquor is now arrived to the laft ftage, viz. 

3. The Putrefactive Fermentation. 

From the preceding phenomena, it is obvious, that 
the fame fubftance which is capable of the vinous and 
acetous, is alfo capable of the putrefadlive, fermenta¬ 
tion. It is perhaps impoflible to induce the firft 
without a mixture of the fecond ; or the fecond with¬ 
out a mixture of the third. Hence every wine is a 
j g little acid ; and there are few vinegars without fome 
Phene- difpofition towards putrefaction, or without volatile 
mena of alkali, neutralized by the acid which predominates. 
fusts- r Notwith(landing this feeming continuation of one 

faftive ftr- an£ . t j le p ame pr0 cefs, the putrefadlion of vegetables 
mentation. , . • , 1 r ,,,, „ , , 0 

has its particular phenomena. I he vegetable matter, 

if in a fluid ftate, becomes turbid, and depoftts a 
large quantity of feculent matter ; a confiderable num¬ 
ber of air-bubbles are railed to the top; but their 
motion is not fo brifk in the putrefadlive as in the vi¬ 
nous, cr even the acetous fermentation: neither the 
bulk nor heat of the liquor feems to be increafed ; but 
an acrid pungent vapour is perceived by the fmell, 
and which, by chemical trials, is found to be the vo¬ 
latile alkali ; by degrees th : s pungent odour is changed 
into one lefs pungent, but much more naufeous. If the 
fame train of phenomena have taken, place in a vege- 
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table confifting of parts fomewhat foiid, its cohefion Elements, 
is broke down into a foft pulpy mafs ; this mafs, on v ' 
drying, entirely lofes its odour, leaving a black cher¬ 
ry-like refiduum, containing nothing but earthy and 
faline fubllances. 

It is proper to obferve, that though the circum¬ 
ftances favouring the putrefadlive are the fame with 
thofe requifite to the vinous and acetous fermentations, 
yet thefe fevered conditions are not fo indifpenfable to 
the former as to the two latter ftages. All vegetables 
have more or lefs tendency to putrefadlion, and a great 
number of them are capable of the acetous fermenta¬ 
tion ; but the proportion of thofe capable of the vi¬ 
nous is not confiderable ; and thefe laft will run into 
the putrid in circumftances in which they cannot un¬ 
dergo the vinous or even the acetous fermentations. 

Thus flour made into a foft pafte will become four ; but 
it muft be perfedtly diflolved in water to make it fit for 
the vinous ftage ; whereas mere dampnefs is fufficient 
to makfe it pafs to the putrid fermentation: befides 
the condition of fluidity, a lefs degree of heat, and 
a more limited accefs of air, are fufficient for produ¬ 
cing the putrefadlive fermentation. 

It is therefore probable, that all vegetables, in 
whatever ftate they may be, are liable to a kind of 
putrefadlion ; in fome the change is flow and gradual, 
but never fails at length to break down the texture and 
cohefion of the moft foiid. 

We formerly obferved, that the vapours feparated 
during the vinous fermentation were fixed air or ae¬ 
rial acid ; and it is indeed true, that in the incipient 
ftate of this fermentation a quantity of gas is ftill 
evolved, and along with it a quantity of alkaline air : 
in the advanced ftate, however, we find thefe vapours 
of a different nature; they now tarnifh filver, and 
render combinations of lead with the vegetable acids 
black. When produced in large quantity, and much 
confined, as happens in Hacks of hay put up wet, 
they burft into adtual flame, confuming the hay 
to afhes: on other occafions, the efcape of thefe va¬ 
pours difeovers itfelf by an emifiion of light, as in 
the luminous appearance of rotten wood when placed 
in the dark. From the above phenomena it is evident, 
that thefe vapours abound with the principle of in¬ 
flammability; and their odour probably depends on 
this principle loofely combined with the water, or 
fome other parts of the volatilifed matter. This gas Hydrogen, 
is therefore different from that feparated during the 
vinous fermentation; it is the phlogifticated, and 
fometimes the inflammable air of Dr Prieftley, or the 
hydrogen of Lavoifier. See table of chemical nomen¬ 
clature, &c. Chemistry, page 598. 

We have thus, for the fake of clearnefs, and in 
order to comprehend the whole of the fubjedt, traced 
the phenomena of fermentation through its diffe¬ 
rent ftages : it is proper, however, to obferve, that 
though every vegetable that has buffered the vi¬ 
nous will proceed to the acetous and putrefadlive 
fermentations, yet the fecond ftage is not neceffari- 
ly preceded by the firft, nor the third by the fe¬ 
cond ; or in other words, the acetous fermentation 
is not neceflarily confined to thofe fubftances which 
have undergone the vinous, nor the putrefactive to 
thofe which have undergone the acetous fermentation. 

Thus it is, that gums diflolved in water pafs to the 

acetous 
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l.lemeats. ace'.ous without undergoing the vinous fermentation ; 

' v ' and glutinous matter feems to run into putrefaffion 
without fhowing any previous acefcence : and farther, 
thefe changes frequently happen although the matter 
be under thofe conditions which are favourable to the 
preceding ftages. 

From the foregoing fketch, the importance of this 
fabjeff in the ftudy of Pharmacy will be obvious at firft 
fight: it cannot, however, afford 11s any ufeful infor¬ 
mation on the native principles of vegetables ; but it 
prefents to us new produffs, the importance of which 
is well known in chemiftry, in medicine, and in arts. 
The neceffity of being well acquainted with the feve- 
ral faffs (for of theory we know none fatisfaffory ), 
will appear in the pharmaceutical hiftory and prepa¬ 
ration of many of our mod valuable drugs. We are 
next to conilder a fet of no lefs complicated operations, 
viz. 

II. Productions from vegetables ly Fire. 

20 

Produ&i- In order to analyfe, or rather to decompofe, vege- 

ens by fire, tables by the naked fire, any given quantity of dry ve¬ 
getable matter is put into a retort of glafs or earth. 
Having filled the veffel about one half or two thirds, 
we place it in a reverberatory furnace, adapting it to a 
proper receiver. To colled the elaftic fluids, which, 
if confined, would burft the veffels (and which, too, 
it is proper to preferve, as being real produds of the 
analyfis), we ufe a perforated receiver with a crooked 
tube, the extremity of which is received into a veffel 
full of water, or of mercury, and inverted in a bafon 
containing the fame fluid : by this contrivance, the li¬ 
quid matters are colleded in the receiver, and the aeri¬ 
form fluids pafs into the inverted veffel. If the vege¬ 
table is capable of yielding any faline matter in a con¬ 
crete ftate, we interpofe between the retort and the re¬ 
ceiver another veffel, upon whofe fides the fait fub- 
limes. Thefe things being properly adjufted, we ap¬ 
ply at firft a gentle heat, and increafe it gradually, 
that we may obferve the different produds in proper 
order. At firft an infipid watery liquor paffes over, 
which is chiefly compofed of the water of vegetation j 
on the heat being a little farther increafed, this wa¬ 
tery liquor, or phlegm, becomes charged with an oily 
matter, having the odour of the vegetable, if it pof- 
feffed any in its entire ftate; along with this oil we 
alfo obtain an acid refembling vinegar, and which com¬ 
municates to the oil fomewhat of a faponaceous nature; 
on the heat being carried ftill farther, we procure more 
acid, with an oil of a dark colour, and the colour gra¬ 
dually deepens as the diftillation advances. The oil 
now ceafes to retain the peculiar odour of the vege¬ 
table; and being fcorched by the heat, fends forth a 
ftrong difagreeable fmell like tar; it is then called em- 
pyreumatic oil. About this time alfo fome elaftic va¬ 
pours rufti into the inverted veffel; thefe generally con- 
fift of inflammable or fixed airs, and very often of a 
mixture of both; the volatile fait now alfo fublimes, 
if the vegetable was of a nature to furnifh it. By the 
time the matter in the retort has acquired a dull red 
heat, nothing further will arife: we then flop ; and 
allowing the veffel to cool, we find a mafs of charcoal, 
retaining more or lefs the form and appearance of the 
vegetable before its decompofition. 

We have thus deferibed, in the order of their fuc- 
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ceffion, the feveral products obtained from the gene- Element-,- 
ralitv of vegetables when analyfed in clofe veflels and ' 
in a naked fire. 

It is, however, to be underftood, that the propor¬ 
tion < f thefe principles turns out very Various; the 
more fucculent yield more water, an J the more iolid different 
afford a greater quantity of the other principles. In- in different 
dependent!)’ alfo of this difference, the nature of the pro- vegetable*, 
duffs themfelves are found to differ in different vege- though 
tables : thus in the cruciform plants, and in the emul- 
five and farinaceous feeds, the faline matter whi.h 
comes over with the water and oil is found to be alka¬ 
line ; fometimes it is ammoniacal, from the comb na¬ 
tion of the acid with the volatile alkali palling over at 
the end of the procefs; it is alfo probable, that the 
acids of vegetables are not all of the fame nature, 
though they exhibit the fame external marks. When 
volatile alkali is obtained, it is always found in the 
mild effervefeing ftate ; it is procured, however, from 
a few vegetables only; it is feldom in a concrete form, 
being generally diffolved in the phlegm; and as it or¬ 
dinarily makes its appearance about the end of the 
procefs, it is probable that its formation is owing 
to fome peculiar combination of the oil and fixed 
alkali. The plants containing much oily combuftible 
matter feem to be thofe which more peculiarly yield 
inflammable air, while the mucilages appear to be as 
peculiarly fitted for affording the fixed air or aerial 
acid. The chemical properties of charcoal feem to be 
always the fame from whatever vegetable it has been ** 
produced : on a minute examination (which however, 
is not the buflnefs of pharmacy), it is found to con- water ’ 
fift of fixed air, the principle of inflammability, afmall earth,’&c. 
quantity of earth, faline, matter, and a little water. 

The whole of the analyfis then amounts to air, water, 
earth, and the principle of inflammability ; for by re¬ 
peated diftillations the oil is refolved into water, the 
principle of inflammability, and a little eaith; the 
faline matter alfo is a produff arifing from a combi¬ 
nation of the earthy matter with water or the prin¬ 
ciple of inflammability, in fome fhape or other, or per¬ 
haps with both. That thefe combinations take place, 
has at leaft been the opinion of the chemifts. 

We formerly faid that charcoal was partly compo¬ 
fed of faline matter ; it therefore remains that we 
fhould next decompofe the charcoal, in order to ob¬ 
tain or feparate the articles next to be mentioned. 

The fixed Salts of Vegetables, 

When vegetable charcoal has been burnt, there re¬ 
mains a quantity of allies or cinders of a blackilh grey 
or white colour; thefe, when boiled or infufed in 
water, communicate to it a pungent faline tafte ; the 
fait thus held in folution may, by evaporation, be re¬ 
duced to a concrete ftate: this faline matter, how¬ 
ever, is generally found to be mixed with feriuginous 
earthy and other impurities, and likewife with a num¬ 
ber of neutral falts of different kinds. In this mixed 
condition it is the 

Pctajhes ufd in Commerce. 

This fait, or rather compound of different falts, is Pouf ' 
procured by burning large quantities of wood of any how | 
kind ; and this procefs is called incineration; the pie- <urcd ‘ 
dominating fait, however, is alkaline ; and as the neu- 
M m 2 tral 
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Elements, tral faltr. are obtained to better advantage by other 
means, they are generally neglefled in the purification 
of potalhes. Potafties, then, freed from its impurities, 
and feparated from the other falts by procelfes to be 
hereafter mentioned, is now 
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Soda, or 
natron, 
whence 
produced. 


Thefixed vegetable A. kali. 

Alkalis in general are diftinguiftied by a pungent 
tafte, the very reverfe of that of foornefs; by their 
deilroying the acidity of every four liquor; and by 
their changing the blue and red colours of vegetables 
to a green , they attradt more or lefs the moifture of 
the air, and fome of them deliquate. The fixed al¬ 
kalis, which we (hall at prefent confider more parti¬ 
cularly, are fufible by a gentle heat: by a greater de¬ 
gree of heat they are diflipated ; their fixity, therefore, 
is only relative to the other kind of alkalis, viz. the 
volatile : they diffolve and form glafs with earths: 
and, laftly, when joined with acids to the point of fa- 
turation, they form what are called Neutral Salts.' 

Thefe characters will afford fome neceffary and pre¬ 
liminary knowledge of thefe fubftances in general; and 
we fhall afterwards find that they are fufficient to di- 
ftinguifh them from all other faline bodies: it is ne- 
ceffary, however, to examine them more minutely, for 
our analyfis has not yet reached fo far as to prefent 
them in their fimpleft ftate. Previous to the difco- 
veries of Dr Black, the vegetable fixed alkali (which 
we at prefent fpeak of particularly,, when feparated 
from the foreign matters with .which it is mixed in the 
allies, was conlidered to be in its pureft ftate : we fhall 
afterwards find that it is ftill a compound body, and is 
really a neutral fait, compounded of pure alkali, and 
fixed air or the aerial acid. We prefume, then, that 
the particular hiftory of its chemical and medicinal pro¬ 
perties will be better underftood when we come to thofe 
proceffes by which it is brought to its molt pure and 
Ample ftate : See Chemistry. We fhall only therefore 
sbferve for the prefent, that fixed vegetable alkali, not 
only in its pureft ftate, but alfo when neutralifed by aerial 
acid, feems always to be one and the fame thing, from 
whatever vegetable it has been produced. Thofe of fome 
fea-plants mud, however, be excepted : the faline mat¬ 
ter obtained from thefe laft is, like the former, in a 
mixed and impure ftate ; it differs, however, from 
potafhes, in containing an alkali of fomewhat different 
properties. The cinder of fea-plants containing this 
alkali is called 

Soda. 

Soda, then, as we have juft now hinted, is produ- 
cedby the incineration of the kali and other fea plants: 
And from this impure and mixed mafs of cinder, is 
obtained the marine, mineral, or muriatic alkali, or 
natron, as it is now denominated by the London Col¬ 
lege. This alkali has acquired thefe names, becaufe 
it is the bafe of the common marine 01 fea-falt; it dif¬ 
fers from die vegetable alkali in being more eafily cry- 
ftallizable; when dried, it does not like the former 
attrafl: humidity fufficient to form a liquid ; it is fome¬ 
what lefs pungent to the tafte, and, according to Berg¬ 
man, has lefs attraftion for acids than the vegetable 
alkali. 

It is, however, to be obferved, that this alkali, 
■when deprived of fixed air, that is to fay, when brought 


to its pureft ftate, can fcarcely, if at all, be diftingivifh- Elements, 
ed from the vegetable alkali ; and in Iced the true di- " v '~ 

ftinftion can only be formed from their combinations, 
each of them affording with the fame acid very diffe¬ 
rent neutral falts. It belonged to this place to mention 
fome of the characters of alkalis in general, and alio 
fome of thofe marks by which the vegetable and mi¬ 
neral alkalis are diftinguifhed from each other: but 
for a more particular hiftory of their chemical and me¬ 
dicinal properties, we refer to an account of the phar¬ 
maceutical preparations. As the'volatile alkali is rare¬ 
ly produced from vegetables, but is generally obtain¬ 
ed from animal matter, we {hall confider that kind of 
alkali when we come to analyfe the animal kingdom. 


Of Vegetable Earth. 


46 


After all the faline matter contained in the aflies of Vegetable 
vegetables has been waftied off by the proceffes before ea “ h ’. 
mentioned, there yet remains one infipid earthy-like w at IS< 
powder, generally of a whitifh colour, infoluble in wa¬ 
ter, and from which fome iron may be attracted by 
the magnet. It is faid to have formed alum with the 
vitriolic acid ; a kind offelenite has alfo been obtained, 
but fomewhat different from that produced by the 
union of the fame acid with calcareous earth ; this re- 
fiduum cf burnt vegetables differs alfo from calcareous 
earth, in not being fnfceptible of becoming quicklime 
by calcination. It has been found that this refiduum, 
inftead of an earth, is a calcareous phofphoric fait, fi- 
milar to that obtained from the bones of animals. 

We have thus finilhed our analyfis of vegetables by 
the naked fire ; and have only to obferve, that, like the 
analyfis by fermentation, it can afford us no ufeful infor¬ 
mation on the native principles, of the vegetable itfelf. 

When chemiftry began firft to be formed into a ra¬ 
tional fcience, and to examine the component parts 
and internal conftitution of bodies, it was imagined, 
that this refolution of vegetables by fire, difcovering to 
us all their adtive principles, unclogged and unmix¬ 
ed with each other, would afford the fureft means 
of judging of their medicinal powers. But on profe- 
cuting thefe experiments, it was foon found that they 
were infufficient for that end : that the analyfis of 
poifonous and efculsnt plants agreed often as nearly as 
the analyfis of one plant: that by the adtion of a burn¬ 
ing heat, two principles of vegetables are not barely 
feparated, but altered, tranfpoled, and combined into 
new forms; infomuch that it was impoflible to know 
in what form they exifted, and with what qualities they 
were endowed, before thefe changes and tranfpofitions 
happened. If, for example, 32 ounces of a certain 
vegetable fubftance are found to yield ten ounces and 
a half of acid liquor, above one ounce and five drams 
of oil, and three drams and a half of fixed alkaline 
fait: what idea can this analyfis give of the medicinal 
qualities of gum Arabic? 

III. Substances naturally contained in vegetables, and 
feparablc by Art without Alteration of their native 
Qualities. 

It has been fuppofed, that there is one general fluid 
or blood which is common to all vegetables, and from 
which the fluids peculiar to particular plants and their 
parts are prepared by a kind of fecretion: To this fup- 

pofed 
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Elements, pofed general fluid botanifts have given the name of 

--«—7 f.ip. This opinion is rendered pjaufible from the ana- 

2 S logy in many other refpe#s between vegetable and 
Sapor animal fubfc.inces: and indeed if we corifider the \va- 
blood of ter of vegetation as this general fluid, the opinion is 
vegetables p er jjap S no t very far from the truth; but the notion 
has been carried much farther than fuppofing it to be 
mere water; and the opinion of naturalifts on this 
fubje# does not feem to be well fupported by ex¬ 
perience. It is difficult to extra# this fap without 
any mixture of their conftituent parts. But in a few 
vegetables, from which it diftils by wounding their 
bark, we find this fuppofed general blood pofleffing 
properties not a little various: Thus the juice effufed 
from a wounded birch is confiderably different from 
that poured out from an incifion in the vine. 

i. Grofs Oils. 

Vegetables, like animals, contain an oil in two dif¬ 
ferent ftates. That is, in feveral vegetables a certain 
quantity of oil is fuperabundant to their conttitution, 
is often lodged in diftin# refervoirs, and does not en¬ 
ter into the competition of their other principles: in 
mod vegetables, again, another quantity of oil is com¬ 
bined, and makes a conftituent part of their principles. 
Of this laft we formerly fpoke in our analyfis of vege¬ 
tables by fire; and it is the former we mean to confi- 
der, under the three following heads. 

Grofs oils abound chiefly in the kernels of fruits, 
and in certain feeds ; from which they are commonly 
extracted by expreffion, and are hence diftinguiihed 
29 by the name of expreffed oils. They are contained alfo 
Grofs or j n a ]j p aT ts of all vegetables that have been exa- 
ofliTpro- mine ^> an -d may be forced out by vehemence of fire ; 
perties of. but here their qualities are much altered in the procefs 
by which they are extracted or difcovered, as we have 
feen under the foregoing head. 

Thefe oils, in their common ftate, are not diffoluble 
either in vinous fpirits or in water, though by means of 
certain intermedia they may be united both with the 
one and the other. Thus a fkilful interpofition of fu- 
gar renders them mifcible with water into what are 
called lobochs and oily draughts ; by the intervention of 
gum or mucilage they unite with water into a milky 
fluid: by alkaline falts they are changed into a foap, 
which is mifcible both with water and fpiritons liquors, 
and is perfe#ly diffolved by the latter into an uniform 
tranfparent fluid. The addition of any acid to the 
foapy fblution abforbs the alkaline fait; and the oil, 
which of courfe feparates, is found to have undergone 
this remarkable change, that it now diffolves without 
any intermedium in purefpiritof wine. 

Expreffed oils expofed to the cold lofe their fluidi¬ 
ty greatly : fome of them, in a fmall degree of cold, 
congeal into a confident mats. Kept for fome time 
in a warm air, they become thin and highly raneid : 
their foft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed 
into a fharp acrimonious one : and in this ftate, inftead 
of allaying, they oecafion irritation; inftead of obtunding 
eorroftve humours, they corrode and inflame. Thefe 
oils are liable to the fame noxious alteration while con¬ 
tained in the original fubje# : hence arifes the ranci¬ 
dity which the oily feeds and kernels, as almonds and 
thofe called the cold feeds, are fo liable to centra# in 
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keeping. Neverthelefs, oil triturating thefe feeds or Elements, 
kernels with water, the oil, by the intervention of the v ” 
other matter of the fubje#, unites with the water, in¬ 
to an emulfion or milky liquor, which, inftead of grow¬ 
ing rancid, turns four on (landing. 

It appears then that fome kind of fermentation goes 
on in the progrefs of oils in the rancid ftate; and it 
would feem from fome experiments by Mr Macquer, 
that an acid is evolved, which renders them more fo- 
luble in fpirit of wine than before. 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree 
of heat as much exceeding this as the heat of boiling 
water does that of the human body, thefe oils fuffer 
little diffipalion of their parts. In a greater heat they 
emit a pungent vapour, feemingly of the acid kind ; 
aud when differed to grow cold again, they are found 
to have acquired a greater degree of confidence than 
they had before, together with an acrid tafte. In a 
heat approaching to ignition, in clofe veffels, the great- 
eft pan of the oil arifes in an empyreumatic ftate, a 
black coal remaining behind. 

2. Grofs febaceous matter. 

30 

From the kernels of fome fruits, as thatof the cho- Properties 
colate nut, we obtain, inftead of a fluid oil, a fubftance of febace- 
of a butyraeeous confidence ; and from others, as the ous matter.' 
nutmeg, a folid matter as firm as tallow. Thefe con¬ 
cretes are moll eommodioufty extra#ed by boiling the 
fubftance in water: the febaceous matter, liquefied by 
the heat, feparates and arifes to the furface, and re- 
fumes its proper confidence as the liquor cools. 

The fubftances of this clafs have the fame general 
properties with expreffed oils, but are lefs difpofed to 
become rancid in keeping than mod of the common 
fluid oils. It is fuppofed by the chemifts, that their thick 
confidence is owing to a larger admixture of an acid 
principle: for, in their refolution by fire, they yield a 
vapour more fenfibly acid than the fluid oils ; and fluid 
oils, by the admixture of concentrated acids, are redu¬ 
ced to a thick or folid mafs. 

3. Effentlal Oils. 

31 

Effential oils are obtained only from thofe vegeta- Effential 
bles, or parts of vegetables, that are eonfiderahly odo- oils, 
rous. They are the dire# principle in which the whence 
odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pungency, and obtaincd ' 
other a#ive powers of the fubje#, refide ; whence their 
name of ejfences or effential oils. 

Effential oils are licreted fluids; and are often lod¬ 
ged in one part of the plant, while the reft are entire¬ 
ly void of them. Sometimes they are found in fepa- 
rate fpaces-or receptacles; and are there vifible by the 
naked eye: thus, in the rind of lemons, oranges, ci¬ 
trons, and many others, there are placed everywhere 
fmall pellucid veficles, which, by preffing the peel near 
to the flame of a candle, fquirt out a quantity of effen¬ 
tial oil, forming a ftream of lambent flame: hence, too, 
an oleofaccharum may be made, by rubbing the exte¬ 
rior furface of thefe peels with a piece of lump fugar, 
which at once tears open thefe veficles, and abforbs 
their contained oil. 

Effential oils unite with re#ified fpirit of wine, and 
compofe with it one homogeneous transparent fluid ; 
though fome of them require for this purpofe a much 

larger 
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Elem ents, larger proportion of the fpirit than others. The dif- 
ference of their folubility perhaps depends on the 
Their pro- quantity of difengaged acid ; that being found by Mr 
'erties. Macquer not only to promote the folution of effential 
oils, but even of thofe of the nnftuous kind. Water 
alfo, though it does not diffolve their whole fubftance, 
may be made to imbibe fome portion of their more 
fubtile matter, fo as to become confiderably impreg¬ 
nated with their flavour; by the admixture of fugar, 
gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkaline falts, they aie 
made totally difloluble in water. Digefted with vola ¬ 
tile alkali, they undergo various changes of colour, 
and fome of the lefs odorous acquire conliderable de¬ 
grees of fragrance; while fixed alkali univerfally impairs 
their odour. 

The fpecific gravity of mod of thefe oils is lefs than 
that of water: fome of them, however, are fo heavy 
as to fink in water ; but thefe varieties fliall be noticed 
when we come to their preparation. 

In the heat of boiling water, thefe oils totally ex¬ 
hale ; and on th : s principle they are commonly ex- 
trafted from fubjefls that contain them; for no other 
fluid, which naturally exifts in vegetables, is exhalable 
by that degree of heat, excepting the aqueous moi- 
fture, from which the greateft part of the oil is eafily 
feparated. Some of thefe oils arife with a much lefs 
heat, a heat little greater than that in which water be¬ 
gins vifibly to evaporate. In their refolution by a burn¬ 
ing heat, they differ little from expreffed oils. 

Effential oils, expofed for fome time to a warm air, 
fuffer an alteration very different from that which the 
expreffed undergo. Inftead of growing thin, rancid, 
and acrimonious, they gradually become thick, and at 
length harden into a folid brittle concrete ; with a re¬ 
markable diminution of their volatility, fragrancv, 
pungency, and warm flimulating quality. In this ftate, 
they are found to confift of two kinds of matter; a 
fluid oil, volatile in the heat of boiling water, and 
nearly of the fame quality with the original oil; and 
of a groffer fubftance which remains behind, not ex¬ 
halable without a burning heat, or fuch as changes its 
nature, and refolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic 
oil, and a black coal. 

The admixture of a concentrated acidinftantly pro¬ 
duces, in effential oils, a change nearly fimilar to that 
which time effefts. In making thefe kinds of mix¬ 
tures, the operator ought to be on his guard; for when 
a ftrong acid, particularly that of nitre, is poured ha- 
ftily into an effential oil, a great heat and ebullition en- 
fue, and often an explofion happens, or the mixture 
burfts into flame. The union of expreffed oils with 
acids is accompanied with much lefs conflift. 

4. Concrete effential oil. 
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Concrete Some vegetables, as rofes and elecampane root, in- 
effential ft ea d Q f a fluid effential oil, yield a fubftance poffeffing 
0l1, the fame general properties, but of a thick or febace- 

ous confifter.ee. This fubftance appears to be of as 
great volatility and fubtility of parts as the fluid oils : 
ft equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, and 
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concretes upon the furface of the collected vapour, Elements. 

The total exhalation of this matter, and its concreting *-- 

again into its original confidant ftate, without any 
feparation of it into a fluid and a folid part, diftin- 
guifhes it from effential oils that have been thickened or 
indurated by age or by acids. 

5. Camphor, 

34 

Camphor is a folid concrete, obtained chiefly from Camphor, 
the woody parts of ceitain Indian trees. See Cam- diftinguifh. 
phora (b). It is volatile like effential oils, and foluble 
both in oils and inflammable fpirits: it unites freely 
w ith water by the intervention of gum, but very fpa- 
ringly and imperfe&ly by the other intermedia that 
render oils mifcible with watery liquors. It differs 
from the febaceoUs as well as fluid effential oils, in 
fullering no fenflble alteration from long keeping; in 
being totally exhalable, not only hy the heat of boil¬ 
ing water, but in a warm air, without any change or 
feparation of its parts, the la ft particle that remains 
unexhaled appearing to be of the fame nature with the 
original camphor; in its receiving no empyreumatic 
impreffion, and fuffering no refolution, from any de¬ 
gree of fire to which it can be expofed in clofe veffels, 
though readily combuftible in the open air; in being 
diffolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form ; and 
in feveral other properties which it is needlefs to fpe- 
cify in this place. 

6. Aroma. 

Or fpiritus rector, is the name given to the odo¬ 
rous principle of vegetables. Thefe bodies differ great¬ 
ly from one another in the quantity, ftrength, and vo- 0( i or au S 
latility of the odorous principle which they contain, principle. 

It is generally found united with volatile oils ; but it 
is foluble in alcohol and water as well as in thefe. The 
flighteft degree of heat is fufficient to difengage the 
aroma of plants. To obtain it, the plant muft be di- 
ftilled in a balneum marise, and its vapours received in¬ 
to a cold capital, which may condenfe and afterwards 
conduft them in 2 fluid ftate into the teceiver. The 
produift is pure odoriferous water, and is known by 
the name of effential or diftilled water. This liquor 
is to be confidered as a folution of the aroma or odo¬ 
rous principle in water. When aromatic water is heat¬ 
ed, it lofes its fmell in confequence of the odorous prin¬ 
ciple being more volatile than the fluid in which it 
was diffolved. This principle is alfo diffipated by ex- 
pofure to the air. Many fadls would induce us to 
believe, that the principle of fmell is one of the ele¬ 
mentary principles of volatile oils; but we are as yet 
almoft completely ignorant of its chemical nature, 
properties, and combinations. 

7. Reiin. 
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Effential oils, indurated by age or acids, are called ehara&erj 
refins. When the indurated mafs has been expofed to of refin. 
the heat of boiling water, till its more fubtile part, or 
the pure effential oil that remained in it, has exhaled, 
the grofs matter left behind is likewife called refin. We 

find, 


(b) It may likewife be procured from moft of the volatile oils, by volatilizing the oil in a temperature a 
few degrees below that which is fufficient to elevate the camphor. 
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Elements, find, in many vegetables, refins analogous both to one 
' v and the other of thefe concretes; feme containing a 
fabtile oil, feparable by the heat of boiling water; 
others containing nothing that is capable of exhaling 
in that heat. ■ 

Refins in general diffolve in redtified fpirit of wine, 
though fome of them much lefs eafily than others : it 
is chiefly by means of this dilfolvent that they are ex¬ 
tracted from the fubjedts in which they are contained. 
They diffolve alfo in oils both expreffed and effential; 
and may be united with watery liquors by means of 
the fame intermedia which render the fluid oils mif- 
cible with water. In a heat lefs than that of boiling 
water, they melt into an oily fluid; and in this ftate 
they may be incorporated one with another. In their 
refolution by fire, in clofe veffels, they yield a mani- 
feft acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 

8. Gum. 
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Gum, di- Gum differs from the foregoing fubftances in being 
ftinguilh- uninflammable; for though it may be burnt to a coal, 
ing cha- and thence to aflies, it never yields any flame. It dif- 
raders of. f ers re markably alfo in the proportion of the princi¬ 
ples into which it is refolved by fire ; the quantity of 
empyreumatic oil being far lefs, and that of an acid 
far greater. In the heat of boiling water, it fuffers no 
diflipation : nor does it liquefy like refins ; but conti¬ 
nues unchanged, till the heat be fo far increafed as to 
fcorch or turn it to a coal. 

By a little quantity of water, it is foftened into a vif- 
cous adhefive mafs, called mucilage: by a larger quan¬ 
tity it is diffolved into a fluid, which proves more or 
lefs glutinous according to the proportion of gum. 
It does not diffolve in vinous fpirits, or in any kind of 
oil; neverthelefs, when foftened with water into a mu¬ 
cilage, it is eafily mifcible both with the fluid oils and 
with refins; which by this means become foluble in 
watery liquors along with the gum, and are thus ex¬ 
cellently fitted for medicinal purpofes. 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqueous 
liquors, which has been kept a fecret in few hands, 
appears to have been known to Dr Grew. “ I took 
(fays he) oil of anifeeds, and pouring it upon another 
body, I fo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into 
a perfedt milk-white balfam or butter; by which means 
the oil became mingleable with any vinous or watery 
liquor, eafily and inftantaneoufly diffolving therein in 
the form of a milk. And note, this is done without 
the leaf! alteration of the fmell, tafte, nature, or opera¬ 
tion of the find oil. By f.mewhat the fame means 
any other llillatitious oil may be transformed into a 
milk-white butter, and in like manner be mingled with 
water or any other liquor : which is of various ufe in 
medicine, and what I find oftentimes very convenient 
and advantageous Vo be done.” (Grew of Mixture, chaj>. 
v. inji, i. § 7.) This inquiry has lately been further 
profecuted in the firft volume of the Medical Obferva- 
tions publifhed by a fociety of phyficians in London ; 
where various experiments are related, for rendering 
oils, both effential and expreffe:!, and different undtu- 
ous and refinous bodies, foluble in water by the me¬ 
diation of gum. Mucilages have alfo been ufed for 
fufpending crude mercury, and fome other ponderous 
and infoluble fubftances : the mercury is by this means 
„ not a littlq divided; but it is found that the particles 
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are very apt to run together or fubfide, if a pretty con- Elements, 
ftant. agitation be not kept up. ' v ‘ 

As oily and refinous fubftances are thus united to 
water by the means'of gum, fo gums may in like man¬ 
ner be united to fpirit of wine by the intervention of 
refins and effential oils; though the fpirit does not 
take up near fo much of the gum as water does of the 
oil or refin. 

Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils, or ren¬ 
der them confident, do not impede the diffolution of 
gum, or of oils blended with gum. Alkaline falts, 
on the contrary, both fixed and volatile, though they 
render pure oils foluble in water, prevent the folutiori 
of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil. If any pure 
gum be diffolved in water, the addition of any alkali 
will occafion the gum to feparate, and fall to the bot¬ 
tom in a confident form ; if any oily or refinous body 
was previoufly blended with the gum, this alfo fepa- 
rates, and either finks to the bottom, or rifes to the 
top, according to its gravity. 

o. Gum-refin. 

3? 

By gum-refin is underftood a mixture of gum and Gum-refin, 
refin. Many vegetables contain mixtures of this kind, of wIlJt 
in which the component parts are fo intimately unitfed, c ° m P ouncI * 
with the interpofition perhaps of fome other matter, Cu ‘ 
that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, maybe 
confidered as a diftindt kind of principle; the whole 
mafs diffolving almoft equally in aqueous and in fpiri- 
tuous liquors; and the dilutions'being not turbid or 
milky, like thofe of the groffer mixtures of gum and 
refin, but perfectly tranfparent. Such is the aftrin- 
gent matter of biftort-root, and the bitter matter of 
gentian. It were to be wifhed that we had fome par¬ 
ticular name for this kind of matter; as the term 
gum refin is appropriated to the groffeft mixtures, in 
which the gummy and refinous parts are but loofely 
joined, and eafily feparable from each other. 

We fhall afterwards find that it will be convenient 
to imitate this natural combination by art. As the 
effedts of medicines very generally depend on their 
folubility in the ftomach, it is ofeen neceffary to bring 
their more infoluble parts, fuch as refinous and oily 
matters, into the ftate of gum-refin: this is don;, as 
we have mentioned in the former article, by the me¬ 
diation of mucilage. By this management thefe mat¬ 
ters become much more foluble in the ftomach; and 
the liquor thus prepared is called an emulfion, from its 
whitilh colour, refembling that of milk. 

1 o. Saline Matter, 

Of the faline juices of vegetables there are different 
kinds, which have hitherto been but little examined : 
the fweet and the acid ones are the moll plentiful and 
the heft known. 

There have lately, however, been difeovered a con- Various 
fiderable variety of falts in different vegetables. The laics in ve- 
naild fixed alkali, which was formerly confidered as a g cta We»- 
product of the fire, has been obtained from almoft all 
plants by macerating them in acids; the vegetable al¬ 
kali is the moft common, but the mineral is alfo 
found in the marine plants. Befides the fixed alkali, 
feveral other falts have been detected in different vege¬ 
tables ; fuch as vitriolated tartar, common fait, Glau¬ 
ber’s fait, nitre, febrifuge fait, and felenit*. From 

feme 
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Elements, feme experiments, too, die volatile alkali has bsenfup- 
* ' pofed to exift ready formed in many plants of the cru¬ 

ciform or tetradynamian tribe. 

It is, however, to be underftood, that though fome 
of thefe Halts are really products of vegetation, others 
of them are not unfrequently adventitious, being im¬ 
bibed from the foil without any change produced by 
the functions of the vegetable. 

The juices of vegetables, expofed to a heat equal 
to that of boiling water, fuffer generally no other 
change than the evaporation of their watery parts; 
the faline matter remaining behind, with fuch of 
the other fixed parts as were blended with it in the 
juice. From many plants, after the exhalation of 
great part of the water, the faline matter gradually 
Separates in keeping, and concretes into little folid 
maffes, leaving the other fubftances diffolved or in a 
moift (late; from others, no means have yet been found 
of obtaining a pure concrete fait. 

Particular- The falts more peculiarly native and effential to ve- 
lythe fweet getables are the fweet and die four; thefe two are 
and the frequently blended together in the fame vegetable, and 
fernr. fometimes pafs into each other at different ages of the 
plant. Of the four falts feveral kinds are known in 
pharmacy and in the arts ; fuch as thofe of forrel, of 
lemons, oranges, citrons, &c. The faccharine falts 
are alfo obtained from a great number of vegetables ; 
they may in general be eafily difeovered by their fweet 
tafte : the fugar cane is the vegetable from which this 
faline matter is procured in greateft quantity, and with 
mod profit in commerce. For its medicinal and che¬ 
mical properties, fee Materia Medica, Art. VII. I. 

The fweet and four falts abovementioned diffolve 
not only in water, like other faline bodies, but many 
of them, particularly the fweet, in reftified fpirit alfo. 
The grofs oily and gummy matter, with which they 
are almoft always accompanied in the fubjedt, diffolves 
freely along with them in water, but is by fpirit in 
great meafure left behind. Such heterogeneous mat¬ 
ters as the fpirit takes up, are almoft completely re¬ 
tained by it, while the fait concretes; but of thofe 
which water takes up, a confiderable part always ad¬ 
heres to the fait. Hence effential falts, as they are 
called, prepared in the common manner from the wa¬ 
tery juices of vegetables, are always found to partake 
largely of the other foluble principles of the fubjedt; 
while thofe extracted by fpirit of wine are more pure. 
By means of reftified fpirit, fome produdtions of this 
kind may be freed from their impurities. Perfedt fac¬ 
charine concretions obtained from many of our indi¬ 
genous fweets may be thus purified. 

Saline mat- There is another kind of faline matter obtained from 
ter of ben- fome refmous bodies, particularly from benzoin, which 
aoin. is of a different nature from the foregoing, and fup- 
pofed by fome of the chemifU to be a part of the ef¬ 
fential oil of the refin, coagulated by an acid, with 
the acid more predominant or more difengaged than 
in the other kinds of coagulated or indurated oils. 
Thefe concretes diffolve both in water and in vinous 
fpirits, though difficultly and fparingly in both : they 
Ihow feveral evident marks of acidity, have a Imell-like 
that of the refin from which they are obtained, ex¬ 
hale in a heat equal to that of boiling water, or a little 
greater, and are inflammable in the fire. 
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This fubftance partakes of the nature of gum, but 
has more tafte, is more fermentable, and much more 
nutritive. It abounds in very many vegetables, and is 
generally depofited in certain parts, feemingly for the 
purpofe of its being more advantageoufly accommo¬ 
dated to their nouriftiment and growth. Several of 
the bulbous ar.d other roots, fuch as thofe of potatoes, 
briony, thofe from which caffava is extrafted, falep, 
and many others, contain a great quantity of white 
faculte refembling and really poffeffing the properties 
of farina. The plants of the leguminous tribe, fuch 
as peas and beans, are found alfo to abound with this 
matter. But the largeft quantity of farina refides in 
grains, which are therefore called farinaceous. Of 
this kind are wheat, rye, barley,.oats, rice, and other 
fimilar plants. 

At firft fight farina appears to be one homogeneous Fariua, of 
fubftance : it is, however, found to be a compound of what com 
three different and feparable parts. To illuftrate this, P oundet) > 
we fhall take as an example the farina of wheat, being 
the vegetable which affords it in greateft quantity, and 
in its moil perfect ftate. To feparate thefe different 
parts we form a pafte with any quantity of flour 
and cold water; we l'ufpend this pafte in a bag of 
muflin or fuch like cloth; we next let fall on it a 
dream of cold water from fome height, and the bag 
may now and then be very gently fqueezed ; the water 
in its defeent carries down with it a very fine white 
powder, which is received along with the water in a 
veffel placed below the bag: the procefs muft be con¬ 
tinued till no more of this white powder comes off, 
which is known by the water that pafles through the 
bag cealing to be of a milky colour. The procefs be¬ 
ing now finifhed, the farina is found to be feparated 
into three different fubftances: the glutinous or ve- 
geto-anima'l part remains in the bag ; the amylum or 
(larch is depofited from the water which has been re¬ 
ceived in the veffel placed below the bag; and, laftly, 
a mucous matter is held diffolved in the fame water 
from which the ftarch has been depofited: this mucous 
part may be brought to the confidence of honey, by 
evaporating the water in which it is kept in folution. 

Thefe feveral parts are found alfo to differ remark¬ 
ably in their fenfible and chemical properties. The 
vegeto-animal part is of a whitifti grey colour, is a te¬ 
nacious, dudtile, and elaftic matter, partly poffeffing 
the texture of animal membranes. Diftilled in a re¬ 
tort, it yields, like all animal matters, a true volatile 
alkali; and its coal affords no fixed alkali. It is not 
only infoluble, but even indiffufible, in water; both 
which appear from its remaining in the bag after long- 
continued lotions. Like gums, it is infoluble in alco¬ 
hol, in oils, or ether; but it is alfo infoluble in wa¬ 
ter, and yields on diftillation produdts very different 
from thofe afforded by gums: it is therefore of an 
animal nature, and approaches perhaps nearer to the 
coagulable lymph of animals than to any other fub¬ 
ftance. 

The fixed alkali, by means of heat, diffolves the 
gluten vegeto-animale; but when it is precipitated from 
this folution by means of acids, it is found to have loft 
its elaftipity. The mineral acids, and efpecially the 

nitrous, 
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Elements, nitrous, are alfo capable of difolvlng the vegeto-ani- 
v mal part of the farina. 

The ftarch, amylum, or the amylaceous matter, 
makes the principal part of the farina. As we before 
noticed, it is that fine powder depofited from the wa¬ 
ter which has pervaded the entire farina: it is of a 
greyifh white colour, but can be rendered much whiter 
by making it undergo a certain degree of fermenta¬ 
tion. Starch is infoluble in cold water; but in hot 
water it forms a tranfparent glue : hence the neceffity 
of employing cold water in feparating it from the ve- 
geto-animal part. Diftilled in a retort, it yields an 
acid phlegm; and its coal affords, like other vege¬ 
tables, a fixed alkaline fait. As ftarch forms the great- 
eft part of the farina, it is probably the principal nu¬ 
tritive conftituent in bread. 

The mucous or rather the mucofo-faccharine mat¬ 
ter, is only in a very fmall quantity in bread. This 
fubftance on diftillation is found to exhibit the pheno¬ 
mena of fugar. The ufe of this matter feems to be 
that of producing the vinous fermentation: and we 
may obferve once for all, that the preparation of good 
bread probably depends on a proper proportion of the 
three different parts above deferibed ; viz. that the vin¬ 
ous fermentation is promoted by the mucofo-faccharine 
part, the acetous by the ftarch, and the-putrid by the 
gluten vegeto-animale. From different ftates or de¬ 
grees of thefe feveral ftages of fermentation the qua¬ 
lities of good bread are probably derived. 

12. Of the Colouring Matter of Vegetables. 
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Of the na- The colouring matter of vegetables feems to be of 
ture of the an intermediate nature between the gummy and refi- 
colourmg nous parts. It is in many plants equally well extraeff- 
vcm'b^s % water > and by rectified fpirit: it is alfo, how- 
* ’ ever, procurable in the form of a lake, not at all fo- 

luble in either of thefe menftrua. It would feem that 
the colouring matter, ftridtly fo called, has hitherto 
eluded the refearches of chemifts. It is only the bafe 
or nidus, in which the real colouring matter is embo¬ 
died, that chemiftry has as yet reached; and on the 
chemical properties of this lafe, colours are capable'of 
being extracted by different menftrua, and of being 
varioufly accommodated to the purpofes of dyeing. 
The fubftance from which the colours of vegetables 
are immediately derived, is without doubt a very fub- 
tile body. Since plants are known to lofe their co¬ 
lour when excluded from the light of the fun, there is 
reafon to think that the immediately colouring fub¬ 
ftance is primarily derived from the matter of the fun, 
fomewhat elaborated by vegetable life. 

Many of thefe dyes are evolved or varioufly modi¬ 
fied by chemical operations. Thus a colouring mat¬ 
ter is fomewhat depofited in the form of a facula du¬ 
ring the putrefaction of the vegetable; in others it is 
evolved or changed by alum, by acids, or by alkali. 
We may alfo obferve, that any part of the vegetable 
may be the bafe of the colouring matter. This ap¬ 
pears from the folubility of the different dyes in their 
proper menftrua ; and in thefe folutions we have not 
been able to feparate the real colouring matter from 
the bafe in which it is invifeated. After all, then, we 
muft conclude, that a full inveftigation of this fubjedt 
more properly belongs to the fublimer parts of Che- 
Vol. XIV. 
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mistry, than to the bufmefs in which we are at pre- Llemenn. 
font engaged. ' y ' 

The colouring drugs are confidered in their proper 
places. 

In finifhing our liiftory of the vegetable kingdom, 
it only remains that we fhould offer fome 

General Obfervalions on the foregoing Principles. 

m 44 

1. Essential oils, as already obferved, are obtain- Pra&ical 
able only from a few vegetables : but grols oil, refin, obferva- 
gum, and faline matter, appear to be common, i n tlon *‘ in vc " 
greater orlefs proportion, to all; fome abounding more ge a < "’ 
with one and others with another. 

2. The feveral principles are in many cafes inti¬ 
mately combined; fo as to be extracted together from 
the fubjedt, by thole diffolvents, in which fome of them 
feparately could not be diffolved. Hence water info - 
fions and fpirituous tindlures of a plant, contain re¬ 
flectively more fubftances than thoi’e of which water 
or fpirit is the proper diffolvent. 

3. After a plant has been fufficiently infufed in wa¬ 
ter, all that fpirit extracts from the refiduum may be 
confidered as confiding wholly of fuch matter as di¬ 
rectly belongs to the action of fpirit. And, on the 
contrary when fpirit is applied firft, all that water ex¬ 
tracts afterwards may be confidered as confiding only 
of that matter of which water is the direct diffol¬ 
vent. 

4. If a vegetable fubftance, containing all the prin¬ 
ciples we have enumerated, be boiled in water, tire ef- 
fential oil, whether fluid or concrete, and the camphor, 
and volatile effential fait, will gradually exhale with the 

. fteam of the water, and may be collected by receiving 
the fteam in proper veffels placed beyond the action of 
the heat. The other principles not being volatile in 
this degree of heat, remain behind : the grofs oil and 
febaceous matter float on the top : the gummy and fa- 
line fubftance, and a part of the refin, are diffolved by 
the water, and may be obtained in a folid form by 
ftraining the liquor, and expofing it to a gentle heat 
till the water has exhaled. The reft of the refin, Hill 
retained by the fubjedt, may be extracted by fpirit of 
wine, and feparated in its proper form by exhaling the 
fpirit. On thefe foundations moft of the fubftances 
contained in vegetables may be extracted, and obtain¬ 
ed in a pure ftate, however they may be compounded 
together in the fubjedt. 

5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found 
naturally difengaged from the others, lying in diltinft 
receptacles within the fubjedt, or extravafated and ac¬ 
cumulated on thd furface. Thus, in the dried roots of 
angelica, cut longitudinally, the microfeope difeovers 
veins of refin. In the flower cups of hypericum, and 
the leaves of the orange-tree, tranfparent points are 
diftinguifhed by the naked eye: which, at firft view, 
feem to be holes, but on a clofer confiderafion are 
found to be little veficles filled with effential oil. In 
the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and fopie other trees, 
the oily receptacles are extremely numerous, and fo co- 
pioufly fupplied with the oily and refinous fluid, that 
they frequently burft, efpecially in the warm climates, 
and difeharge their contents in great quantities. The 
acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among 
ourfelves, yield almoft pure gummy exudations. From 

N n a. 
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T lements. a fpecies of afh is fecreted the faline fweet fubftance 
manna; and the only kind of fugar with which the 
ancients were acquainted, appeals to have been a na¬ 
tural exudation from the cane. 

6. The foregoing principles are, as far as is known, 
-all that naturally exift in vegetables ; and all that art 
can extraft from them, without fuch operations as 
change their nature, and deftroy their original quali¬ 
ties. In one or more of thefe principles, the colour, 
fmell, tafte, and medicinal virtues, of the fubject, are 
aim oft always found concentrated. 

7. In fome vegetables the whole medicinal adtivity 
refides in one principle. Thus, in fweet almonds, the 
only medicinal principle is a grofs oil; in horfe-radifh 
root, an effential oil; in jalap root, a refin ; in marfh 
mallow root, a gum ; in the leaves of forrel, a faline 
acid fubftance. 

8. Others have one kind of virtue refiding in one 
principle, and another in another. Thus Peruvian bark 
has an aftringent reftn and a bitter gum ; wormwood 
a ftrong flavoured effential oil and a bitter gum refin. 

9. The grofs infipid oils and febacious matters, the 
Ample infipid gums, and the fweet and acid faline fub¬ 
ftances, feem to agree both in their medicinal qualities 
and'in their pharmaceutic properties. 

10. But effential oils, refins, and gum-refins, differ 
much in different fubje&s. As effential oils are uni- 
verfally the principle of odour in vegetables, it is ob¬ 
vious that they muft differ in this-refpedl as much as 
.the fubjefts from which they are obtained. Refins 
frequently partake of the oil, and confequently of the 
differences depending on it; with this further diver- 
fity, that the grofs refinous part often contains other 
powers than thofe which refide in oils. Thus from 
wormwood a refin may be prepared, containing not 
only the ftrong fmell and flavour but likewife the whole 
bitternefs of the herb ; from which laft quality the oil 
is entirely free. The bitter, aftringent, purgative, and 
■emetic virtue of vegetables, refide generally in different 
forts of refinous matter, either pure or blended with 
gummy and faline parts; of which kind of combina¬ 
tions there are many fo intimate, that the component 
parts can fcarcely be feparated from each other, the 
whole compound diffolving almoft equally in aqueous 
and fpirituous menftrua. 

11. There are fome fubftances alfo, which, from their 
being totally foluble in water, and not in fpirit, may 
be efteemed to be mere gums ; but which, nevertbe- 
lefs, poffefs virtues never to be found in the fimple 
gums. Such are the aftringent gum called acacia, and 
the purgative gum extra&ed from aloes. 

12. It is fuppofed that vegetables contain certain 
fubtile principles different in different plants, of too 
great tenuity to be collected in their pure ftate, and of 
which oils, gums, and refins, are only the matrices or 
vehicles. This inquiry is foreign to the purpofes of 
pharmacy, which is concerned only about groffer and 
more fenfible objects. When we obtain from an odo¬ 
riferous plant an effential oil, containing in a fmall 
compafs the whole fragrance of a large quantity of the 
fubject, our intentions are equally anfwered, whether 
the fubftance of the oil be the direft odorous matter, 
or whether it has diffufed through it a fragrant prin¬ 
ciple' more fubtile than itfelf. And when this oil in 
long keeping lofes its odour, and becaznes a refin, it is 


equal in regard to the prefent confiderations, whether Elements, 
the effeft happens from the avolation of a fubtile prin- ' v 
ciple, or from a change produced in the fubftance of 
the oil itfelf. 

Sect. II. Animals. 

From the hiftory we have already given of the ve- 45 
getable kingdom, our details on animal fubftances may ^ ie “ at " rs 
in many particulars be confiderably abridged. All ' 

animals are fed on vegetables, either direftly or by the 
intervention of other animals. No part of their fub¬ 
ftances is derived from any other fource except water. 

The fmall quantity of faltufed by man and fome other 
animals, is only neceffary as a feafoning or ftimulus to 
the ftomach. As the animal then is derived from the 
vegetable matter, we accordingly find that the former 
is capable of being refolved into the fame principles as 
thofe of the latter. Thus, by repeated di (filiations, 
we obtain from animal fubftances, water, oil, air, an 
eafily deftrudtible fait, and charcoal. Thefe fecon- 
dary principles are by farther proceffes at length re- 
foluble into the fame proximate principles which we 
found in vegetables, viz. water, air, earth, and the 
principle of inflammability. But though the prin¬ 
ciples of vegetable and animal fubftances are funda¬ 
mentally the fame, yet thefe principles are combined 
in a very different manner. It is exceedingly rare that 
animal fubftances are capable of the vinous or acetous 
fermentations; and the putrefactive, into which they 
run remarkably faft, is alfo different in fome particu¬ 
lars from the putrefadlion of vegetables; the efcape 
of the phlogifton in the form of light is more evident, 
and the fmell is much more offenfive, in the putrefac¬ 
tion of animal than of vegetable fubftances. The pu¬ 
trefadlion of urine is indeed accompanied with a pe¬ 
culiar fetor, by no means fo intolerable as that of other 
animal matters: this we fuppofe to be owing to the 
pungency derived from the volatile alkali, and alfo to 
the urine containing lefs inflammable matter than the 
blood and many other fluids. When analyfed by a 
deftructive heat, animals afford produdts very different 
from thofe of vegetables : the empyreumatic oil has a 
particular and much more fetid odour; and the vola¬ 
tile fait, inftead of being an acid, as it is in moft ve¬ 
getables, is found in animals to be a volatile alkali. 
Chemiftshave fpoken of an acid procurable from ani¬ 
mal fubftances ; and indeed certain parts of animal bo¬ 
dies are found to yield a fait of this kind ; but it by 
no means holds with animal fubftances in general; and 
though the proofs to the contrary were even conclu- 
five, it is confeffedly in fo fmall a quantity as not to 
deferve any particular regard. In fome animals, how¬ 
ever, an acid exifts, uncombined and ready formed in 
their bodies. This is particularly manifeft in fome in¬ 
fects, efpecially ants, from which an acid refembling 
the acetous has been procured by boiling them in wa¬ 
ter. The folid parts of animal bodies, as the mufcles, 
teguments, tendons, cartilages, and even the bones, 
when boiled with water, give a gelatinous matter or 
glue refembling the vegetable gums, but much more 
adhefive. We muft, however, except thehorney parts 
and the hair, which feem to be little foluble either in 
water or in the liquors of the ftomach. The acids, 
the alkalis, and quicklime, are alfo found to be power¬ 
ful folvents of animal matters. It is from the folid 

parts 
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Elements, parU that the greateft quantity of volatile alkali is ob- 
' v tained; it arill's along with a very fetid empyreumatic 
oil, from which it is in fome mendire feparated by re¬ 
peated redlifications. This fait is partly in a fluid, 
and partly in a concrete Hate ; and from its having 
been anciently prepared in the greateft quantity Irom 
the horns of the hart, it has been called fa : t or fpirit of 
harjhorn. Volatile alkali is however, procurable from 
all animals, and from almoft every part of animal bo¬ 
dies except fat. Though we are fometimes able to 
procure fixed alkali from an animal cinder, yet it is 
probable that this fait did not make any part of the 
living animal, but rather proceeded from the introduc¬ 
tion of fome faline matter, incapable of being affimila- 
46 ted by the functions of the living creature. 

Ofthefluid In fpeaking of the fluid parts of animals, wefhould 
parts of fffft examine the general fluid, or blood, from whence 
aiuma.s. ^ rg ^. are f ecre t e d. The blood, which at firft fight 
appears to be an homogenei us fluid, is compofed of le- 
veral parts, eafily feparable from each other, and which 
the microfcope can even perceive in its uncoaguLited 
date. On allowing it to ftand at reft, and to be ex- 
pofed to the air, it feparates into what are called the 
crajjamenlum and the ferum. The craflamentum, or 
cruor, chiefly confifts of the red globules, joined toge¬ 
ther by another fubftance, called the coagulable lymph: 
the chemical properties of thefe globules are not as yet 
underftood; but they feem to contain the greateft 
quantity of the iron found in the blood. The ferum 
is a yellowifti fubvifeid liquor, having little fenfible 
tafte or fmell: at a heat of 160 of Fahrenheit, it is 
converted info ajelly. This coagulation of the ferum 
is alfo owing to its containing a matter of the fame 
nature with that in the craflamentum, viz. the coagu¬ 
lable lymph : whatever then coagulates animal blood, 
produces that effedl on this concrefible part. Seve¬ 
ral caufes, and many different fubftances, are capable 
of effedfing this coagulation; fuch as contadt of air, 
heat, alcohol, mineral acids, and their combinations 
with earths, as alum, and fome of the metallic falts. 
The more perfedt neutral falts are found to prevent 
the coagulation, fuch as common fait and nitre. 

Of the fluids fecreted from the blood, there are a 
great variety in men and other animals. The excre- 
mentitious and redundant fluids are thofe which afford 
in general the greateft quantity of volatile alkali and 
empyreumatic oil: there are alfo fome of the fecreted 
fluids, which, on a chemical analyfis, yield produdts in 
fome degree peculiar to themfelves. Of this kind is 
the urine, which is found to contain in the greateft 
abundance the noted fait formed from the phofphoric 
acid and volatile alkali. The fat, too, has been faid 
to differ from the other animal matters, in yielding by 
diftillation a ftrong acid,' but no volatile alkali. There 
is alfo much variety in the quantity and ftate of the 
combination of the faline and other matters in different 
fecreted fluids. But for a fuller inveftigation of this 
and other parts of the fubjedt, we refer to Anatomy, 
Chemistry, and Physiology ; with which it is more 
immediately connedted than with the elements of phar¬ 
macy. 

Oils and Animal oils and fats, like the giofs oils of vege- 
fatsofani- tables, are not of themfelves foluble either in water or 
mals. vinous fpirits: but they may be united with water by 
the intervention of gum or mucilage. Moll of them 
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may be changed into foap, by fixed alkaline furs; Elements, 
and be thus rendered mifcibL with Ipirit a. well ;,s v 
water. 48 


The odorous matter of fome odoriferous anim .l- Mifudlane- 
fubftanccs as muik, civet, caft'w, is, like elieivial oil, ou -‘ i 
foluble in fpirit of wine, and volatile in the heat of f v ; 
boiling water. Carthufer relates, that from caftor an ma j 
aftiul eflential oil has been obtained in a veiy fmall ftancts. 
quantity, but of an exceedingly ftr.uig diffufive lhiell. 

The veficating matter of canthuodes and thofe 
parts of fundry animal fubftances in which their pe¬ 
culiar tafte refides, are diflblved by rectified fpirit, and 
feem to have fome analogy with refins and gummy 
refills. 

The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum 
of vegetables, diflblvcs in water, but not in fpirit or in 
oils: like gums alfo, it renders oils and fats mifcible 
with water into a milky liquor. 

Some infedts, particularly the ant, are found to con¬ 
tain an acid juice, which approaches nearly to the na¬ 
ture of vegetable acids. 

There are, however, fundry animal juices, which 
differ greatly, even in thefe general kinds of proper¬ 
ties, from the correfponding ones of vegetables. Thus 
animal ferum, which appears analogous to vegetable 
gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, that 
though it mingles uniformly with cold or warm wa¬ 
ter, yet on confiderably heating the mixture, the ani¬ 
mal-matter feparates from the watery fluid, and con¬ 
cretes into a folid mafs. Some phyficians have been 
apprehenfive, that the heat of the body, in certain dif- 
eafes, might rife to fuch a degree, as to produce this 
dangerous or mortal concretion of the ferous humours : 
but the heat requifite for this effedt is greater than the 
human body appears capable of fuftaining, being near¬ 
ly about the middle point between the greateft human 
heat commonly obferved and that of boiling water. 

The foft and fluid part of animals are ftrongly dif- 
pofed to run into putrefadlion; they putrefy much 
fooner than vegetable matters; and when corrupted, 
prove more offenfive. 

This procefs takes place, in fome degree, in the 
bodies of living animals, as often as the juices ftagnate 
long, or are prevented, by an obftrudtion of the natu¬ 
ral emundtories, from throwing off their more volatile 
and corruptible parts. 

During putrefadlion, a quantity of air is generated ; 
all the humours become gradually thinner, and the fi¬ 
brous parts more lax and tender. Hence the tym¬ 
pany, which fucceeds the corruption of any of the vif- 
cera, or the imprudent fuppreffion of dysenteries by 
aftringents; and the weaknefs and laxity of the veflels 
obfervable in feurvies, &c. 

The craflamentum of human blood changes by putre¬ 
fadlion into a dark livid-coloured liquor; a few drops 
of which tinge the ferum with a tawny hue, like the 
ichor of fores and dyfenteric fluxes, as alfo the white 
of the eye, the faliva, the ferum of blood drawn from 
a vein, and the liquor that oozes from a blifter in deep 
feurvies and the advanced ftate of malignant fevers. 

The putrid craflamentum changes a large quantity 
of recent urine to a flame-coloured water, -lb common 
in fevers and in the feurvy. This mixture, after Hand¬ 
ing an hour or two, gathers a cloud refembling what is 
feen in the crude water of acute diftempers, with fome 
N n 2 ' oily 
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Elements, oily master on the furface like the fcum which .floats 

' * ' on fiorbutic urine. 

The forum of the blood depofites, in putrefadtion, 
n fediment refembling well-digefted pus, and changes 
to a faint olive green. Aferum fo far putrefied as to 
bocome green, is perhaps never to . be feen in the vef- 
fels of living animals; but in dead bodies this ferum is 
to be diftinguifhed by the green colour which the flefh 
acquires in corrupting. In falted meats, this is com¬ 
monly afcribed to the brine, but erroneoufly ; for that 
has no power of giving this colour but only of quali¬ 
fying the tafte, and in fome degree, the ill effedts of 
corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers and other fores, 
where the ferum is left to ftagnate long,, the matter is 
likewife found of this colour, and is then always acri¬ 
monious. 

The putrefaction of animal fubftances is prevented 
or retarded, by mod faline matters, even by the fixed 
and volatile alkaline falts, which have generally been 
fuppofed to produce a contrary effect. Of all the falts 
that have been made trial of, fea-falt feems to refift 
putrefaction the leaft; in fmall quantities it even acce¬ 
lerates the procefs. The vegetable bitters, as chamo¬ 
mile flowers, are much flronger antifeptics, not only 
preferving flefh long uncorrupted, but likewife fome- 
what corredting it when putrid: the mineral acids 
have this la.ft effedt in a more remarkable degree. Vi¬ 
nous fpirits, aromatic and warm fubftances, and the 
acrid plants,' falfely called alkalefcent, as feurvy-grafs 
and horfe-radifh, are found alfo to refift putrefadtion. 
Sugar and camphor are found to be powerfully anti- 
feptic. Fixed air, or the aerial acid, is likewife thought 
to refift putrefadtion; but above all the vapours of ni¬ 
trous acid, in the form of air (the nitrous air of Dr 
Prieftley), is found to be the moll effedtual in prefer¬ 
ving animal bodies from corruption. The lift of the 
feptics, or of thofe fubftances that promote putrefac¬ 
tion, is very fhort; and fuch a property has only been 
difeovered in calcareous earths and magnefia, and a 
very few falts, whofe bafes are of thefe earths. 

It is obfervable, that notwithftanding the ftrong ten¬ 
dency of animal matters to putrefadtion, yet broths 
made from them, with the admixture of vegetables, 
inftead of putrefying turn four. Sir John Pringle has 
found, that when animal flefti in fubftance is beaten up 
with bread or other farinaceous vegetables, and a pro¬ 
per quantity of water, into the confidence of a pap, 
this mixture likewife, kept in a heat equal to that of 
the human body, grows in a little time four; while 
the vegetable matters, without the flefti, fuffer no fuch 
change. 

It was obferved in the preceding fedtion, that fome 
few vegetables, in the resolution of them by fire, dif- 
-cover fome agreement in the matter with bodies of 
the animal kingdom; yielding a volatile alkaline fait 
in confiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the 
acid or fixed alkali, which the generality of vegetables 
afford. In animal fubftances alfo, there are fome ex¬ 
ceptions to the general analyfis : from animal fats, as 
we before obferved, inftead of a volatile alkali, an acid 
liquor is obtained; and their empyreumatic oil wants 
the peculiar offenfivenefs of the other animal-oils.. ' 
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Sect. III. Minerals. 

I. Oils and Bitumens. 

In the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil called Oils of the 
naphtha or petroleum, floating on the furface of waters, mineral 
or ifluing from clefts of rocks, particularly in the eaft- m S om, 
era countries, of a flrong fmell, very different from that 
of vegetable or animal oils, limpid almoft as water, 
highly inflammable, not foluble in fpirit of wine, and 
more averfe to union with water than any other oils. 

There are different forts of thefe mineral oils, more 
or lefs tinged, of a more or lefs agreeable, and a 
ftronger or weaker, fmell. By the admixture of con¬ 
centrated acids, which raife no great heat or conflidt 
with them, they become thick, and at length confift- 
ent; and in thefe ftates are called bitumens. 

Thefe thickened or concreted oils, like the corre- 
fponding produdts of the vegetable kingdom, are ge¬ 
nerally foluble in fpirit of wine, but much more diffi¬ 
cultly, more fparingly, and for the moll part only par¬ 
tially ; they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to 
be confiderably ftronger than vegetable produdts. Their 
fmellsare various ; but all of them, either in the natu¬ 
ral ftate, when melted or fit on fire, yield a peculiar 
kind of ftrong feent, called from them bituminous. s<3 

The folid bitumens are, amber, jet, afphaltum, or Bitumens, 
bitumen of Judea, and foffil or pit coal. All thefe 
bitumens, when diftilled, give out an.odorous phlegm, 
or water, more or lefs coloured and faline; an acid, 
frequently in a concrete ftate; an oil, at firft refem¬ 
bling the native petroles, but foon becoming heavier 
and thicker; and, laftly, a quantity of volatile alkali 
is obtained: the refiduum is a charry matter, differing 
in its appearances according to the nature of the bitu¬ 
men which had been analyfed. 

From the obfervations of feveral naturalifts, it-is 
probable that all bitumens are of vegetable and animal 
origin; that the circumftances by which they differ 
from the refmous and other oily matters of vegetables 
and animals, are the natural effedts of time, or of an 
alteration produced on them by mineral acids; or per¬ 
haps they are the effedt: of both thefe caufes combined. 

This opinion is the more probable, fince bitumens, on 
a chemical analyfis, yield oil and volatile alkali; neither 
of which are found in any other minerals. 

II. Earths. 

The little impropriety of joining the vegetable andofvege- 
animal earths to the mineral, muft be overlooked for table, ani- 
the fake of bringing both under one fynoptical view. “4 and 
Under the mineral earths are included Hones; thefe min * ral 
being no other than earths in an indurated ftate.— ear s ‘ 
The different kinds of thefe bodies hitherto taken no¬ 
tice of are the following. 

ifl, Earths foluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable 
acids, but not at all, or exceeding fparingly, in the vi¬ 
triolic acid. When previoufly dijfolved in other acids, - 
they are precipitated by the addition of this lajl, which 
thus unites with them into infipid, or nearly injipid con¬ 
cretes, not dijfoluble in any liquor. 

Of 
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Elements. Of this kind are, 

' v ' i. The mineral calcareous earth: difiingu'fhid by its 
being convertible in a Jliong fire, ’without addition, into an 
acrimonious calx called quicklime. This earth occurs in 
a variety of forms in the mineral kingdom: the 
fine foft chalk, the coarfer limeftones, the hard 
marbles; the tranfparent fpars, the earthy matter con¬ 
tained in waters, and which feparating from them in- 
cruftates the fides of the caverns, or hangs in ificles 
from the top, receiving from its different appearances 
different appellations. How ftrongly foever fome of 
thefe bodies have been recommended for particular 
medicinal purpofes, they are fundamentally no other 
than different forms of this calcareous earth ; fimple 
pulverization depriving them of the fuperficial cha¬ 
mbers by which they were diftinguifhed in the mafs. 
Moft of them generally contain a greater or lefs ad¬ 
mixture of fome of the indilfoluble kinds of earth; 
which, however, affebs their medicinal qualities no 
otherwife than by the addition which it makes to their 
bulk. Chalk appears to be one of the pureft; and 
is therefore in general preferred. They all burn into 
a ftrong quicklime: in this date a part of them did 
folves in water, which thus becomes impregnated with 
the aftringent and lithontriptic powers that have been 
erroneoufly aferibed to fome of the earths in their na¬ 
tural ftate. 

During the calcination of calcareous earths, a large 
quantity of elaftic vapour is difeharged: the abfence 
of this fluid is the caufe of the caufticity of quick¬ 
lime, and of its folubility in water in the form of 
lime-water. For a more full inquiry into this fub- 
jeb, fee Fixed Air, &c. 

2. The animal calcareous earth: burning into quick¬ 
lime like the mineral. Of this kind are oyfter-fhells and 
all the marine (hells that have been examined ; though 
with fome variation in the ftrength of the quicklime 
produced from them. 

3. The earth of bones and horns : not at all burning 
into quicklime . This kind of earth is more difficult of 
folution in acids than either of the preceding. It is 
accompanied in the fubjebs with a quantity of gela¬ 
tinous matter, which may be feparated by long boil¬ 
ing in water, and more perfebly by burning in the 
open air. The earth may be extrabed alfo from the 
bone or horn, though difficultly, by means of acids ; 
whereas vegetables and the foft parts of animals yield 
their pure earth by burning only. 

2 d. Earths foluble with eafe in the ’vitriolic as well as 

other acids, and yielding , in all other combinations there¬ 
with, f aline concretes foluble in water. 

1. Magnefia alba : compofing with the vitriolic acid a 
litter purgative fait. This earth has not yet been found 
naturally in a pure ftate. It is obtained from the 
purging mineral waters and their falts ; from the bit¬ 
ter liquor which remains after the cryftallization of 
fea-falt from fea-water; and from the fluid which 
remains uncryftallized in the putrefabion of fome forts 
of rough nitre. The afhes of vegetables appear to be 
nearly the fame kind of earth. 

2. Aluminous earth : compofing with the vitriolic acid 
a very afiringent fait. This earth alfo has not been 

. found naturally pure. It is obtained from alum ; which 
is no other than a combination of it with the vitrio- 
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lie acid ; it may likewife be extrabed, by ftrong boil- Elements, 
ing in that acid, from days and boles. v ' 

3d, Earths which by digefing in acids, either in the cold 

or in a moderate warmth, are not at all diffolved. 

1. Argillaceous earth: becoming hard, or acquiring 
an additional hardnsfs, in the fire. Of this kind of earth 
there are feveral varieties, differing in fome particular 
properties : as the purer clays, which when moiftened 
with water form a very vifeous mafs, difficultly dif- 
fufible through a larger quantity of the fluid, and 
(lowly fubflding from it; boles, lefs vifeous, more 
readily mifcible with water, and more readily fubfl¬ 
ding ; and ochres, which having little or nothing of the 
vifeofity of the two foregoing, and are commonly im¬ 
pregnated with a yellow or red ferruginous calx. 

2. Cryftalline earth : naturally hard fo as to Jlrike 
fparks with feel; becoming friable in a Jlrong fires Of 
this kind are flints, cryftals, &c. which appear to con- 
flft of one and the fame earth, differing in the purity, 
hardnefs, and tranfparency of the mafs. 

3. Gypfeous earth: reducible by a gentle beat into a 
foft powder, which unites with water into a mafs,fome- 
what vifeous and tenacious while moifit, but quickly drying 
and becoming hard. A greater heat deprives the powder 
of this property, without occafoning any other alteration. 

Such are the tranfparent felenites; the fibrous ftony 
maffes improperly called Englifh talc j and the granu¬ 
lated gypfa or plajler of Paris (tones. Though thefe bo¬ 
dies, however, have been commonly thought to be 
mere earths, of a diftinb kind from the reft, they 
appear, both from analytical and fynthetical experi¬ 
ments, to be no other than combinations of the mine¬ 
ral calcareous earth with vitriolic acid. 

4. Talky earth: fcarcely alterable in a vehement fire. 

The maffes of this earth are generally of a fibrous or 
leafy texture; more or lefs pellucid, bright or glit¬ 
tering, fmooth and unbuous to the touch; too flexible 
and elaftic to be eafily pulverifed; foft fo as to be 
cue with a knife. In thefe refpebs fome of the gyp¬ 
feous earths nearly refemble them, but the difference 
is readily difeovered by fire; a weak heat reducing 
the gypfeous to powder, while the ftrongeft makes 
no other alteration in the talky, than fomewhat dimi- 
nifhing their flexibility, brightnefs, and unbuofity. 

III. Metals. 

Of metals, the next divifion of mineral bodies, the Metals, 
moft obvious charabers are, their peculiar bright perfedt and 
afpeb, perfeb opacity, and great weight; the lighted im P erfc ®* 
of them is fix, and the heavieft upwards of 19 times 
heavier than an equal bulk of water. 

To underftand the writers in chemiftry, it is proper 
to be informed, that metals are fubdivided into the 
perfeS, the imperfeS, and the femimetals. 

Thoff poffefied of dubility and malleability, and 
which are not fenfibly altered by very violent degrees 
of heat, are called perfect metals : Of thefe there are 
three; gold, filver, andplatina. It is, however, pro¬ 
bable, that the mark ot their indeftrubibility by fire 
is only relative: and indeed modern chemifts have 
been able, by a very intenfe degree of heat, to bring 
gold into the ftate of a calx, or l’omething very nearly 
refembling it. 


Thofe 
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Elements. Thofe metallic fubftances which'poffefs the diftinc- 

' v tive properties of the perfect metals, but in a lefs de¬ 
gree, are called the imperfect metals: Thefe are, cop¬ 
per, iron, tin, lead. 

Laftly, thofe bodies having the metallic characters 
in the moft imperfedt ftate, that is to fay, thofe which 
h ive no dudtility and the lead; fixity in the fire, are 
diltingufilled by the name of femi-metals: Thefe are, 
regulus of antimony, bilmiuh, zinc, regulus of cobalt, 
nickel, and regulus of arfenic ; which laft might be 
rather confidered as the boundary between the metal¬ 
lic and the faline bodies. 

Mercuiy has been generally ranked in a clafs by it- 
felf. . 

All metallic bodies, when heated in clofe veffek, 
melt or fufe. This fufion takes place at different de¬ 
grees of heat in different metals; and it does not ap¬ 
pear that this procefs produces any change in the me¬ 
tals, provided it be conduced in clofe veflels. Me¬ 
tals, expofed to the combined adtion of air and fire, 
are converted into an earth like fubftance called calx : 
by this procefs, which we call calcination, the metal 
fuffers remarkable changes. From the diftindtive marks 
we have before given of the metallic bodies, it will 
be obvious, that the perfedl metals are mod; flowly, 
the imperfedt more quickly, and the femi-metals moft 
eafily and fooneft, affedted in this operation. This 
earth-like powder, or calx, is found to poffefs no me¬ 
tallic afpedt, but is confiderably heavier than the me¬ 
tal before its calculation: it has no longer any affi¬ 
nity with metallic bodies, nor even with the metal 
from which it has been produced. 

Befides this method of calcining metals by air and 
fire, they may likewife be brought into the ftate of 
a calx, by diffolving them in acids, from which they 
may be afterwards freed by evaporating the acid, or 
by adding to the folution an alkaline fait. Metals are 
alfo fometimes dephlogifticated by detonation with 
nitre. This change in their obvious properties is ge¬ 
nerally acompanied with a remarkable alteration in 
their medicinal virtues: thus quickfilver, which taken 
into the body in its crude ftate and undivided, feems 
inadtive ; proves, when calcined by fire, even in fmall 
dofes, a ftrong emetic and cathartic, and in fmaller 
ones, a powerful alterative in chronical diforders; 
while regulus of antimony, on the contrary, is changed 
by the fame treatment, from a high degree of viru¬ 
lence to a ftate of inadtivity. 

Calces of mercury and arfenic exhale in a heat be¬ 
low ignition: thofe of lead and bifmuth, in a red or 
low white heat, run into a tranfparent glafs; the 
others are not at all vitrefcible, or not without ex¬ 
treme vehemence of fire. Both the calces and glaffes 
recover their metallic form and qualities again by the 
fkilful addition of any kind of inflammable fubftance 
that does not contain a mineral acid. This recovery 
of the metallic calces into the metallic form is called 
reduSion. During this procefs an elaftic aerial fluid 
efcapes, which is found to be pure air. 

Is the converfion of metals into calces owing to the 
difeharge of phlogifton, or to the abforption of pure 
air ? And is the redudtion to be aferibed to the ab¬ 
forption of phlogifton, or to the efcape of pure air ? 
And again, Is the calcination to be explained by the 
difeharge of phlogiftion and confequent precipitation 
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of pure air? And is the redudtion effedted by the Elements. 

abforption of phlogifton, either furnifhed by inflam- - 

mable bodies or precipitated in confequence of the 
difeharge of pure air ? On thefe queftions there is 
much difpute among modem chemifts : We thought 
it only neceffary to ftate them here, as a full inquiry 
into the fubjedt is by no means the province of phar¬ 
macy. We, however, think it prudent to retain the 
dodtrine of Stahl: and we do this the more readily, 
becaule ithas been followed in our article Chemistry, 
and becaufe it is abundantly clear in its illuftration of 
the pharmaceutical proceffes. We do not mean, how¬ 
ever, to rejedt any modern difeovery which may ferve 
to illuftrate our fubjedls. 

All metallic bodies diffolve in acids; fome only in 
particular acids, as filver and lead in the nitrous : fome 
only in compofitions of acids, as gold in a mixture of 
the nitrous and marine : and others, as iron and zinc, 
in all acids. Some likewife diffolve in alkaline liquors, 
as copper : and others, as lead, in expreffed oils. Fu- 
fed with a compofition of fulphur and fixed alkaline 
fait, they are all except zinc, made foluble in water. 

All metallic fubftances, diffolved in. faline liquors, 
have powerful effects in the human body, though many 
of -them appear in their pure ftate to be inadlive. 
their aftivity. is generally in proportion to the quan¬ 
tity of acid combined with them: Thus lead, which 
in its crude form has no fenfible effedt, when united 
with a fmall portion of vegetable acid into cerufs, di£ 
covers a low degree of the ftyptic and malignant qua¬ 
lity, which it fo ftrongly exerts when blended with 
a larger quantity of the fame add into what was call- 
cd faccharum faturnt, but now more properly fal plum- 
It, or plumbum acetatum: and thus mercury, with a 
certain quantity of the marine acid, forms the violent 
corrofive fublimate, which by diminilhing the propor¬ 
tion of acid becomes the mild medicine called mercuro¬ 
us dulcis. 

IV. Acids. 

The falts of this order are very numerous ; but as Qbferva- 
we are at prefent treating of Minerals, it is only there- tionsonthe 
fore the mineral or fojfil acids we mean to fpeak of in various 
this place. acids. 

Thefe are diftinguifhed by the names of the cor- 
cretes from which they have been principally extradt- 
.ed ; the vitriolic from vitriol, the nitrous from nitre 
or faltpetre ; and the marine or muriatic from common 
fea-falt. The form they are generally in, is that of a 
watery fluid: They have all a remarkable attradtion 
for water: They imbibe the humidity of the air with 
rapidity and the generation of heat. Although heat 
be produced by their union with water, yet when 
mixed with ice in a certain manner, they generate a 
prodigious degree of cold. Acids change the purple 
and blue colours of vegetables to a red: they refill 
fermentation ; and laftly, they imprefs that peculiar 
fenfation on the tongue called fournefs, and which their 
name imports. But it is to be obferved, that they 
are all highly corrofive, infomuch as not to be fafely 
touched, unlefs largely diluted with water, or united 
with fuch fubftances as obtund or fupprefs their aci¬ 
dity. Mixed haftily with vinous fpirits, they raife a 
violent ebullition and heat accompanied with a co¬ 
pious difeharge of noxious fumes: a part of the acid 
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unties intimately with the vinous fpirit into a new 
compound, void of acidity, called dulcified /pint. It 
is obfervable, that tine marine acid is much lefs dif- 
pofed to this union with fpiiit of wine than either of 
the other two; neverthelefs, many of the compound 
falls refulting from the combination of earthy and 
metallic bodies with this acid, are foluble in that fpi¬ 
rit, while thofe with the other acids are not. All 
thefe acids effervefcc itrongly with alkaline falts both 
fixed and volatile, and form with them neutral falts; 
that is, fuch as difcover no marks either of an acid or 
alkaline quality. 

The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the 
form of a thin liquor; the acid part being blended 
with a large proportion of water, without which it 
would be diffufed into an incoercible vapour: the vi¬ 
triolic hands in need of fo much lefs water for its con- 
denfation as to affume commonly an oily confiftence 
(whence it is called oil of vitriol'), and in fome circum- 
ftances ever, a folid one. Alkaline falts, and the fo¬ 
luble earths and metals, abforb from the acid liquors 
only the pure acid part: fo that the water may now 
be evaporated by heat, and the compound fait left in 
a dry form. 

From the coalition of the different acids with the 
three different alkalis, and with the feveral foluble 
earths and metallic bodies, refult a variety of faline 
compounds ; the principal of which fhall be particu- 
larifed in the fequel of this article. 

The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ftate, 
is much more ponderous than the other two ; it emits 
no viftble vapour in the heat of the atmofphere, but 
imbibes moifture which increafes its weight: the ni¬ 
trous and marine emit copious corrofive fumes, the 
nitrous yellowifh red, and the marine white ones. If 
bottles containing the three acids be flopt with cork, 
the cork is found in a little time tinged black with 
the vitriolic, corroded into a yellow fubftance by the 
nitrous, and into a whitifh one by the marine. 

It is above laid down as a character of one of the 
claffes of earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates 
them when they are previoufly diffolved in any other 
acid: it is obvious, that on the fame principle this 
particular acid may be diftinguifhed from all others. 
This character ferves not only for the acid in its pure 
ftate, but likewife for all itscombinations that arefoluble 
in water. If a folution of any compound fait, wbofe 
acid is the vitriolic, be added to a folution of chalk in 


of bitumens, this acid compofes always the fame iden¬ 
tical fulphur. 

The nitrous acid alio, with whatever kind of body 
it be combined, is both diftinguifhed and extricated by 
means of any inflammable fubftance being brought to 
a ftate of ignition with it. If the fubjeft be mixed 
with a little powdered charcoal and made red hot, a 
deflagration or fulmination enfues, that is, a bright 
flame with a hiding noife ; and the inflammable matter 
and the acid being thus confumed or diffipated together, 
there remains only the fubftance which was before com¬ 
bined with the acid, and the fmall quantity of afhis 
afforded by the coal. 

Thefe properties of the nitrous acid deflagrating 
with inflammable fubftances, and of the vitriolic form- 
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ing fulphur with them, ferve not only as criteria of the 
refpeftive acids in the various forms and difguifes, but 
likewife for difeovering inflammable matter in bodies, 
when its quantity is too fmall to be fenfible on other 
trials. 


All thefe acids will be more particularly examined 
when we come to treat of each of them apart. There 
are, however, a few other mineral acids which are of 


importance to be known: thefe are, aqua regia ; add 
of borax; [parry acid; and, laftly, fxed air, which has 
of late been called aerial acid, or acid of chalk. 

Aqua regia has been generally prepared by a mixture 
of certain proportions of the nitrous and muriatic acids. 
It is of little avail in pharmacy whether we confider 
it as a diftinft acid, or only as a modification of the 
muriatic. It has been found, that the muriatic acid 
when diftilled with manganefe (a peculiar foffile fub¬ 
ftance, fhowing a remarkable attraftion to phlogifton), 
fuffers a change which renders it capable of diffolving 
gold and platina. Whether this change be produced 
by the acid acquiring a redundance of pure air, or by 
its being deprived of phlogifton, it is not our bufinefs to 
decide. This experiment, however, renders it probable, 
that the nitrous acid in the common aqua regia is only 
fnbfervient to accomplilhing the fame change in the 
muriatic acid which is produced by diftilling that acid 
with manganefe. 

As aqua regia has been only ufed in the nicer ope¬ 
rations in chemiftry, and in the art of effaying, we 
think it unneceffary to fay more of it in this place. 

The acid of lot ax, or fedative fait of Homberg, may 
be ext rafted from borax, a neutral fait, whole bafe 
is mineral alkali. It has alfo been found native in 


any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part from the the waters of feveral lakes in Tufcany. It is a light, 
fubftance with which it was before combined, and join cryftallifed, concrete fait; its tafte is fenfibly acid ; it 
itfelf to the chalk, forming therewith a compound ; is difficultly foluble in water; but the -folution changes 
which, being no longer foluble in the liquor, renders blue vegetable colours to a red. With vitrefeent earths 
the whole milky for a time, and then gradually it fufes into a white glafs ; it unites with the other al- 
fubfides. kalis, with magnefia, and with quicklime. The falts 

This acid may be diftinguifhed alfo, in compound refulting from thefe combinations are very imperfectly 
falts, by another criterion not lefs ftrongly marked : known. The fait has been called fedative, from its 
If any fait containing it be mixed with powdered fuppofed virtues as an anodyne and refrigerant remedy; 
charcoal, and the mixture expofed in a clofe veffel to but modern phyficians have very little faith in this once 
a moderately ftrong fire, the acid will unite with the celebrated drug. 

direftly inflammable part of the charcoal, and compofe The [parry acid is fo called from its being extrafted 
therewith a genuine fulphur. Common brimftone is from a foffil called fparry jluor, or vitreous fpar. It is 
no other than a combination of the vitriolic acid with a not yet determined whether it be a diftinft acid ; and 
fmall proportion of inflammable matter. With any as it has not yet been employed for any purpofe in 
kind of inflammable matter which is not volatile in pharmacy, we think it would be improper to attempt 
clofe veffels, as the coal of vegetables, of animals, or any farther account of it here. 
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Befides the acids abovementioned, there have alfo 
been difeovered acids feemingly of a particular nature, 
in amber, in arfenic, and in black-lead: but as thefe 
have not hitherto been applied to any ufe in pharmacy, 
they cannot properly have a place in this article. 

We tow come to the lall, but perhaps the moll 
generally diffufed, acid in nature: this is the aerial 
acid, or 

Fixed Air. 

In our pharmaceutical hiftory of this body, we {hall 
only make ufe of the two names Jixed air and aerial 
acid , being thofe moft generally ufed, and which in 
our opinion are nioft applicable to our own fubject. 
Fixed air is a permanently elaftic fluid, being only fixed 
when in a date of combination with calcareous earth 
Or other fubftances from which it may be extricated. 
It has received many different names, according to the 
fubftances from which it is difengaged, and to the dif¬ 
ferent opinions concerning its nature : it is the gas 
fdvejlre of Helmot, the fixed air of Dr Black, the acid 
of chalk, calcareous gas, mephitic gas, mephitic acid, and 
aerial acid, of many modern chemifts. In accommo¬ 
dating our account of it to the purpofes of pharmacy, 
it is moft convenient to confider it as an acid. The 
aerial acid may be extricated by heat, or by other 
acids, from ali calcareous earths; that is, from all 
thofe earths which by calcination are converted into 
quicklime ; fuch as chalk, marble, limeftone, fea-fhells, 
&c. It is likewife extricated from mild, fixed, and 
volatile alkalis, and from magnefia alba. Thus, if 
the vitriolic, or almoft any other acid, be added to a 
quantity of calcareous earth or mild alkali, a brifk ef- 
fervefcence immediately enfues ; the fixed air, or aerial 
acid, is difeharged in bubbles; and the other acid takes 
its place. If this procefs be conducted with an ap¬ 
paratus to be afterwards deferibed, the aerial acid, now 
feparated from the calcareous earth, may be received 
and preferved in clofe veflels. When thus difengaged, 
it aflcimes its real charafter, viz. that of a permanently 
elajlicfluid. Fixed air is alfo feparated in great quan¬ 
tity during the vinous fermentation of vegetable mat- 
teis. When a calcareous earth is deprived of this acid 
by heat, it is converted into the cauftic fubftance quick¬ 
lime. When alkalis, fixed or volatile, are deprived by 
any means of their aerial acid, they are rendered much 
more cauftic, incapable of cryftallization, or of effer- 
vefeing with other acids. They are alfo in this deaerated 
ftate much more powerful in diflblving other bodies. 
By recombining this acid with quicklime, calcined 
magnefia, or alkali, any of which had been depriv|d of 
it, thefe fubftances again aflume their former weight 
and properties. Thefe bodies, then, when combined 
with aerial acid, are called mild; as mild calcareous earth, 
mild alkali, &c.: and when deprived of this acid they 
are called cauftic ; as cauflic calcareous earths, cauftic al¬ 
kali, 8cc.: but as magnefia is not rendered cauftic by 
calcination, there would perhaps belefs danger in calling 
them atra.ed and deaerated. The aerial acid is more 
difpofed to unite with cauftic calcareous earth (quick¬ 
lime) than with any other fubftance; next to that, its 
attraction is for fixed alkali, then for magnefia, and 
laftly for volatile alkali. We fhall afterwards find that 
thefe relative powers of the different fubftances to unite 
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with this acid, lay the foundation of many important 
proceffes in pharmacy. 

When we pour a fmall quantity of the aerial acid 
into lime-water, die liquor inftantly affumes a white 
colour, and the lime gradually precipitates, leaving the 
water clear and taftelefs: the lime in this experiment 
has abforbed the acid, and has therefore become mild 
or aerated eaith. The aerial acid is capable of being 
abforbed by water, and die water thus impregnated 
precipitates lime in lime-water; but if a certain larger 
quantity of this impregnated water be added, the lirrie 
is rediffolved, and the liquor recovers its tranfparency. 
Water impregnated with aerial acid is capable of dif- 
folving iron; and in this way are formed native and 
artificial chalybeate waters. Zinc is alfo foluble in the 
fame liquor. This acid is eafily expelled from the 
water by removing the preffure of the atmofphere, by 
boiling, and even by time alone, if the veffel be not 
kept clofe fnut. Fixed air extinguifhes flame, vegetable 
and animal life, and ought therefore to be cautioufly 
managed : like other acids it changes the blue colours 
of vegetables to a red, and communicates an acidulous 
tafte to the water impregnated with it. The attraftion 
of the aerial acid, even to quicklime, is but feeble; as 
we know of no other acids whatever that are not able 
to difengage it. 

From thefe feveral faffs it will appear obvious, that 
mild or effervefeing alkalis, whether fixed or volatile, 
are really neutral falts, compounded of the aerial acid 
and pure alkali: like other acids, it unites with thefe 
bodies, diminifhes their caufticity, and effefts their 
cryftallization. In fpeaking, therefore, of pure alkali , 
we ought to confine ourfelves to thofe in the cauftic or 
deaerated ftate ; or, in other words, to thofe which are 
deprived of their fixed air or aerial acid, with which 
they formed a compound fait. Many other properties 
of this acid might be mentioned, but we have now no¬ 
ticed all thofe which we thought were concerned in the 
bufmefs of pharmacy. We fhall have occafion to recur 
to the fubjeff when we-come to the preparation of. fe¬ 
veral compound drugs. 

Let us next take a view of what paffes in the com¬ 
binations of acids with different fubftances. 

If a fixed alkaline fait be united with a vegetable 
acid, as vinegar, and formed into a neutral fait, on 
adding to this compound fome marine acid, the acetous 
acid will be difengaged, fo as to exhale totally in a 
moderate heat, leaving the marine in poffeflion of the 
alkali: the addition of the nitrous will in like manner 
difpoffefs the marine, which now avifes in its proper 
white fumes, though without fuch an addition it could 
not be extricated from the alkali by any degree of 
heat: on the addition of the vitriolic acid, the nitrous 
gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving 
only the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 

Again, if any metallic body be diffolved in an acid, 
the addition of any earthy body that is diffoluble in 
that acid will precipitate the metal: a volatile alkaline 
fait will in like manner precipitate the earth : and a 
fixed alkali will diflodge the volatile ; which laft being 
readily exhaled by heat,, the remaining fait will be the 
fame as if the acid and fixed alkali had been joined to¬ 
gether at firft, without the intervention of any of tire 
other bodies. 

the 
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Flements. The power in bodies on which thefe various tranf- 
■' pofitions and combinations depend, is called by the 

Thefe chemifts affinity or elective attraction; a term, like the 

tranfpofi- Newtonian attraction, defigned to exprefs not the caufe, 
tions.&c.of but the effeft. When an acid fpoutaneoufly quits a 
bodies the metal to unite with an alkali, they fay it has a greater 
calUffinit a ffi nlt y or attraction to the alkali than to the metal: and 
or ele<5Hve X when, on the contrary, they fay it has a greater affinity 
attraction, to fixed alkali than to the volatile, they mean only that 
it will unite with the fixed in preference to the volatile; 
and that if previoufly united with a volatile alkali, it 
will forfake this for a fixed one. 

The doCtrine of the affinities of bodies is of a very 
extenfive ufe in chemical pharmacy: many of the offi¬ 
cinal proceifes, as we (hall fee hereafter, are founded 
on it: feveral of the preparations turn out very differ¬ 
ent from what would be expected by a perfon unac¬ 
quainted with thefe properties of bodies; and feveral 
of them, if, from an error in the procefs, or other 
caufes, they prove unfit for the ufe intended, may be 
rendered applicable to other purpofes, by fuch tranf- 
pofitions of their component parts as are pointed out 
by the knowledge of their affinities. 
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We (hall therefore fubjoin a table of the principal 
affinities obferved in pharmaceutical operations, formed 
from that of the famous Bergman. See other tables 
for more general purpofes in the article Chemistrv. 

The table is to be thus underftood. Thefubftance 
printed in capitals, on the top of each feries, has the 
greateft affinity with that immediately under it, a lefs 
affinity with the next, and fo on to the end of the feries : 
that is, if any of the remote bodies has been combined 
with the top one, the addition of any of the interme¬ 
diate bodies will difunite them; the intermediate body 
uniting with the uppermoft body of the feries, and 
throwing out the remote one. Thus, in the firft feries 
of the affinities of the vitriolic acid, a fixed alkali be¬ 
ing placed between the acid and iron, it is to be con¬ 
cluded, that wherever vitriolic acid and iron are mixed 
together, the addition of any fixed alkaline fait will 
unite with the acid, and occafion the iron to be fepa- 
rated. Where feveral fubftances are exprefled in one 
feries, it is to be underftood, that any of thofe bodies 
which are nearer to the uppermoft, will in like man¬ 
ner difengage from it any of thofe which are more 
remote. 
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I Vitriolic acid. Nitrous acid. Marine acid. Aqua regia. Acid of borax. 


Terra ponderofa, 
Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali. 
Lime, 

Magnefia, 
Volatile alkali. 
Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alcohol. 


Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 
Terra ponderofa, 
Lime, 

Magnefia, 
Volatile alkali. 
Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alcohol. 


Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 
Terra ponderofa, 
Lime, 

Magnefia, 

V olatile alkali. 
Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alcohol. 


Vegetable alkali, Lime, Lime, 

Foffil alkali, Terra ponderofa, Terra ponderofa, |Terra ponderofa, |Terra ponderof 
Terra ponderofa, Magnefia, Magnefia, 


Lime, 
Magnefia, 
Volatile alkali, 
Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 
Antimony, 
Arfenic, , 
Mercury, 
Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alcohol. 


Vegetable alkali, Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, Foffil alkali, 


Volatile alkali. 
Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alcohol. 


Volatile alkali, 
Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alcohol. 


lAlcohol. 


Alcohol. 


Antimony, 


Mercury, 


Alcohol. 
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Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 
Terra ponderofa, 
Lime, 

Magnefia, 

^ Metals, 

Volatile alkali, 

. Clay. 


Terra ponderofa, 
Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 
Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Metals, 

Volatile alkali, 
Clay. 


Terra ponderofa, Terra ponderofa, Lime, 

Vegetable alkali, Vegetable alkali, Terra ponderofa, 
Foffil alkali, Foffil alkali, Magnefia, 

Lime, Lime, Vegetable alkali, 

Magnefia, Magnefia, Foffil alkali, 

Metals, Metals, . Metals, 

Volatile alkali, Volatile alkali, x Volatile alkali, 
Clay. Clay. Clay. 
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Acetous Acip. 

Acid of phos¬ 
phorus. 

Aerial acid. 

Vegetable al¬ 
kali. 

Fossil alkali. 

Volatile al¬ 
kali. 

Terra ponde- 
rosa. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 


Terra ponderofa, 

Lime, 

Terra ponderofa. 

Vitriolic acid. 

Vitriolic acid, 

Vitriolic acid. 

Vitriolic acid, 

Acid of fugar, 

Acid of fugar. 


Vegetable alkali, 

Terra ponderofa, 

Lime, 

Nitrous acid. 

Nitrous acid, 

Nitrous acid, 

Acid of fugar, 

Acid of lorrel, 

Phofphoric acid, 


Foffil alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Vegetable alkali, 

Marine acid. 

Marine acid, 

Marine acid, 

Acid of forrel, 

Vitriolic acid, 

Vitriolic acid. 


Volatile alkali. 

Vegetable alkali, 

Foffil alkali, 

Phofphoric acid, 

Phofphoric acid. 

Phofphoric acid, 

Phofphoric acid, 

Acid of tartar, 

Nitrous acid, 


Lime, 

Foffil alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Acid of fugar, 

Acid of fugar, 

Acid of fugar. 

Nitrous acid. 

Phoiphoric acid, 

Marine acid, 


Maunefia, 

Volatile alkali. 

Volatile alkali. 

Acid of tartar, 

Acid of tartar, 

Acid of tartar, 

Marine acid, 

Nitrous acid. 

Acid ot lorrel. 


Clay, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Acid of forrel, 

Acid of forrel, 

Acid of forrel, 

Acid of lemon, 

Marine acid, 

Acid of tartar, 


Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Acid of lemon, 

Acid of lemon. 

Acid of lemon, 

Acid of tartar, 

Acid of lemon, 

Acid of lemon, 


Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Acid of benzoin, 

Acid of benzoin, 

Acid of benzoin. 

Acid of benzoin, 

Acid of benzoin, 

Acid of benzoin, 


Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Acetous acid, 

Acetous acid. 

Acetous acid. 

Acetous acid, j 

Acetous acid, 

Acetous acid. 


Tin, 

Tin, 

[Tin, 

Acid of borax, 

Acid of borax, 

Acid of borax. 

Acid of borax. 

Acid of borax, 

Acid of borax. 


Copper, 

Copper, 

[Copper, 

Aerial acid, 

Aerial acid. 

Aerial acid. 

Aerial acid. 

Aerial acid, 

Aerial acid. 

O Antimony, 

Antimony, 

[Antimony, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Water, 

Sulphur. 

o Arfenic, 

A rfenic, 

iArfenic, 

Unfluous oils. 

Unfluous oils, 

Uu&uous oils. 

Un&uous oils 

Unctuous oil. 



Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gol 1 , 

Water, 

Alcohol. 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water. 

1 Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 
jWater. 

Sulphur, 

Metals. 

Sulphur, 

Metals. 

Sulphur, 

Metals. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur - 
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> 
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By FIRE. 


Terra pondei ofa, 
Vegetable alkali, 
Foil'll alkali. 
Lime, 

Magnfefia, 

Metals, 

Volatile alkali, 
Clay. 


Lime, 

[Terra ponderofa, 
Magnefia, 
[Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 
[Metals, 

Volatile alkali, 
[Clay. 


Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of borax. 
Vitriolic acid, 
[Nitrous acid. 
Marine acid. 
Acetous acid. 
Terra ponderofa. 
Lime, 

Maenefiaj 

[Clay, 

Sulphur. 


Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid. 
Marine acid. 
Acetous acid. 
Terra ponderofa, 
Lime, 

Magnefia. 

Clay, 

Sulphur^ 


Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid. 
Marine acid, 
Acetous acid, 
Terra ponderofa, 
Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Clay, 

Sulphur. 


Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Vitriolic-acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Marine acid, 
Acid of benzoin, 
Acetous acid, 
Fixed alkali, 
Sulphur, 

Lead. 


jPhofphoric acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Marine acid, 
Fixed alkali, 
Sulphur, 

Lead. 


Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of borax, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Mai'ine acid. 
Fixed alkali, 
Sulphur, 

Lead. 




Table 


Table of single Attractions continued. 


By WATER. 


Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid. 
Marine acid, 
Acid of fugar, 



Water. 

Vegetable alkali, 
Foffil alkali, 
Volatile alkali, 
Alcohol, 

./Ether, 

Vitriolic acid, 
Vitriolated tar¬ 
tar. 

Alum, 

Green Vitriol, 
Corrofivefubli- 
mate. 


Sulphur. 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Antimony, 

Iron, 

Vegetable alkali, 
Volatile alkali, 
Terra ponderofa, 
Lime, 

Magnefia, 
Undtuous oils, 
Effential oils*, 
iEther, 

Alcohol. 


Hepar sulphu- 
ris. 

Gold, ' 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Antimony, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Iron, 

Alcohol, 

IWater. 


Alcohol. 

Water, 

iEther, 

Effential oils, 
Volatile alkali, 
Fixed alkali, 
Hepar fulphuris, 
Sulphur. 


./Ether. Essential oils. Expressed oils, 


Gold. 


Alcohol, iEther, -dither, iEther, 

Effential oils. Alcohol, Effential oils, Marine acid, 

Expreffed oils, Expreffed oils. Fixed alkali, Aqua-regia, 

[Water, Fixed alkali, Volatile alkali. Nitrous acid. 

Sulphur. Sulphur, Sulphur. Vitriolic acid, 

Acid of tartar, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Fixed alkali, 
Volatile alkali. 


By FIRE. 


Phofphoric acid 
Acid of borax, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Nitrous acid. 
Marine acid. 
Fixed alkali. 


Fixed alkali, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Tift, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

-Lead, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Mercury, - 

Mercury, 

Arfenic. 

Arfenic. 



Mercury, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 

Arfenic, 

Hepar fulphuris, 








Table of single 


By watei 


Silver. 


Mercury. 


Lead. 


Copper. 


Marine acid, 
Acid of fugar, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of forrel, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Aerial acid. 
Volatile acid. 


Marine acid, 
Acid of fugar, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Nitrous acid. 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax. 
Aerial acid. 


Vitriolic acid, 
Acid of fugar, 
Acid of tartar, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of forrel. 
Marine acid, 
Nitrous acid. 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax. 
Aerial acid, 
Fixed alkali. 


Acid of fugar, 
Acid of tartar, 
Vitriolic acid, 
Marine acid, 
Nitrous acid, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of forrel, 
Acid of lemon. 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax. 
Aerial acid. 


Acid of fugar, 
Acid of tartar, 
Marine acid, 
Vitriolic acid. 
Nitrous acid, 
Phofphoric acid, 
Acid of forrel, 
Acid of lemon, 
Acetous acid, 
Acid of borax. 
Aerial acid, 
Fixed alkali. 
Volatile alkali, 
Exprefled oils. 






By FIRE. 

Lead, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Arfenic, 

Gold, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Gold, 

Arfenic, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Iron, 

Gold, 

Zinc, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Zinc, 

Antimony, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Zinc, 

Arfenic 

Zinc 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

^ Arfenic, 

Iron, 

Iron 

Hepar fulphuris, 

Mercury, 

tiepar lulphttris, 
w Sulphur. 

Hepar lulphuris. 
Sulphur. 

Tiepar fulphuris, 
Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Hepar fulphuris, 
Sulphur. 
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Elements. 


Cases of double elective Attractions. 


By WATER. 


1. Epfom fait with 
Mild vegetable alkali f 

2. Vitriolic ammoniac 

with 

Mild mineral alkali, 

3. Vitriolated tartar 

with 

Nitrous felenice, 

4. Vitriolated tartar 

with 

Mercurial nitre, 

5. Saltpetre 

with 

Luna cornea, 

6. Vitriolated tartar 

* 

with 
Luna cornea, 


ft 

r o 


1. Vitriolated tartar and 
Common magnefia. 

2. Glauber’s fait 

and 

Mild volatile alkali. 

3. Vitriolic felenile 

and 

Saltpetre. 


7. Regenerated tartar 
with 

Mercurial nitre, 


4. Vitriol of mercury 
? and 

1 Saltpetre. 


5. Lunar caudle 
and 

Cubic nitre. 


6. Vitriol of filver 
and 

Febrifugal fait. 


7. Acetous mercurial fait 
and 

Saltpetre. 


By HEAT. 


1. Vitriolic ammoniac 
with 

Common fait, 


2. Vitriolic ammoniac 

with 

Regenerated tartar, 

3. Vitriol of mercury 

with 

Common fait, 

4. Crude antimony 

with 

Corrofive fublimate, 


> 


1. Common fal ammo¬ 
niac, and 
Glauber’s fait. 


2. Acetous ammoniacal 

fait, and 

Vitriolated tartar. 

3. Glauber’s fait 

and 

Corrofive fublimate. 

4. Butter of antimony 

and 

Factitious cinnabar. 


57 

The appli¬ 
cation of 
fire of great 
importance 
in pharma¬ 
ceutical 
prepara¬ 
tions. 


Chap. II. Of the Pharmaceutical apparatus. 

One of the principal arts of the pharmaceutical 
apparatus confifls in contrivances for containing and 
applying fire, and for directing and regulating its pow¬ 
er. Of thefe contrivances called furnaces , there are 
different kinds according to the conveniency of the 
place, and the particular purpofes they are intended 
to anfwer. We will here endeavour to give a general 
idea of their Arudture, and "of the principles on which 
they are built; and for particulars refer the reader 
to Furnace ; andCHEMis try, page 450. 


Parti. 

Elements, 

Furnaces. ' 

The mod fimple furnace in the common ftove, other- ' urnacefor 
wife called the furnace for open fire. This is ufually °P en re * 
made of an iron hoop, five or fix inches deep ; with a 
grate or fome iron bars acrofs the bot-tom for fupport- 
ing the fuel. It either Hands upon feet, fo as to be 
moveable from place to place ; or is fixed in brick-work. 

In this laft cafe, a cavity is left under the grate, for re¬ 
ceiving the allies that drop through it; and an aper¬ 
ture or door, in the forepart of this afli-pit, ferves both 
for allowing the allies to be occafionally raked out, and 
for admitting air to pafs up through the fuel. This 
furnace is defigned for fucli operations as require only 
a moderate heat; as infufion, decoftion, and the eva¬ 
poration of liquids. 

A deeper hoop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipe- win'd fur- 
dal, widening upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; Mace, 
formed of, or lined with, fuch materials as are capa¬ 
ble of fuRaining a ftrong fire; with a grate and alh- 
pit beneath, as in the preceding ; and communicating 
at the top with a perpendicular pipe, or chimney; 
makes a wind furnace. ; ( . (J 

The greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, Theheitof 
the greater will be the draught of air through the fur- the fire iu- 
nace, and the more intenfely will the fire burn ; pro- created in 
vided the width of the chimney is fufficient to allow-a thefef » r ' 
free padage to all the air that the furnace can receive "W* 
through the grate; for which purpofe, the area of the dicukr 
aperture of the chimney fhouid be nearly equal to the height of 
area of the mterftices of the grate. the chim- 

Hence, where the chimney confifis of moveable pipes, ns f' 
made to fit upon each other at the ends, fo that the 
length can be occafionally increafed or diminifhed, the 
vehemence of the fire will be increafed or diminifhed 
in the fame proportion. g r 

In furnaces whofe chimney is fixed, the fame advan- Another 1 , 
tage may be procured on another principle. As the method of 
intenfity of the fire depends wholy upon the quantity of increafing 
airfucceffively paffing through and animating the burn- d'e heat, 
ing fuel, it is obvious, that the moft vehement fire 
may be fuppreffed or reRrained at pleafure, by clofing 
more or lefs either the afh-pit door by which the air 
is admitted, or the chimney by which it paffes off; and 
that the fire may be more or lefs raifed again, by more 
or lefs opening thofe paffages. A moveable plate, or 
regifier, in any convenient part of the chimney, affords 
commodious means of varying the width of the paffage, 
and confequently of regulating the heat. This is moR 
conveniently accompliihed by keeping the afli-pit door 
entirely fliut, and regulating the heat by a range of 
holes in a damping plate ;. each hole is provided with 
a proper pin, whereby we may (hut it atpleafure. Thtfe 
holes may be made to bear a certain proportion to each 
other; the fmallefl being confidered as one, the next 
to it in fize mufl have twice the opening, the next to 
that double of the fecond, &c.; and fo on to the 
number of feven or eight; and by combining thele. 
holes varioufly together, we can admit any quantity 
of air from 1 to 128; as 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 

128. See Furnace, p. 507. 

There are two general kinds of thefe wind-furnaces ; 
one, with the chimney on the top, over the middle of 
the furnace ; the other with the chimney on one fide, 
and the mouth clear. 

In 
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the larger way, have part of their great weight borne Elemer•*„. 
up by three Arons' pins or trunions at enual diftances ~ 


Part I. 

Elements. In the firft, either the upper part of the furnace is 
' contradled to fuch an aperture, that the chimney may 

Obferva- u pon it; or it is covered with an arched dome, or 
tions on with a flat plate, having a like aperture in the middle, 
two diffe- As in this difpofition of the chimney, the infide of the 
rent kinds furnace cannot be come at from above, a door is made 
furnaces * n t ^ le ^ e » a a hove the grate, for fupplying the 
fuel, infpefting the matter in the fire, Sec. 

For performing fufi ns in this furnace, the crucible, 
or melting veflel, is placed immediately among the 
fuel, with a flip of brick, or fome other like fupport, 
between it and the grate, to keep the cold air, which 
enters underneath, from ftriking on its bottom. 

When defigned as a reverberatory, that is for diftil- 
lation in long-necked coated glafs retorts, two iron 
bars are placed acrofs, above the fire, for fupporting 
the veirel, whofe neck comes out at an aperture made 
for that purpofe in the fide. This aperture fhould be 
made in the fide oppofite to the door abovementioned; 
or at leaft fo remote from it, that the receiver, fitted 
on the neck of the diftilling velfel without the furnace, 
may not lie in the operator’s way when he wants to ftir 
, the fire or throw in frefli fuel. 

The other kind of wind-furnace communicates, by 
an aperture in its back part near the top, either with 
an upright pipe of its own, or with the chimney of 
the room; in which laft cafe, all other paffages into 
the chimney muft be clofed. Here the mouth of the 
furnace ferves for a door, which may be occafionally 
covered with a plate or tile. Of this kind is the fur¬ 
nace moll commonly ufed for fufion in a crucible. 

This laft conftruction, by leaving the mouth of the 
furnace clear, affords the conveniency of letting into 
it a boiling or evaporating pan, a copper ftill, an iron 
pot, for diftilling hartfhorn, an iron fand-pot, or other 
like veffels, of fuch a fize that they may be fupported 
on the furnace by their rims. The mouth being thus 
occupied by the veffels, a door muft be made in che 
fide for fupplying and ftirring the fuel. 

When a furnace of this kind is defigned only for a 
fand-bath, it is moft commodious to have the fand 
placed on a long iron plate, furnifhed with a ledge of 
i'reeftone or brick work at each fide. The mouth of 
the furnace is to be clofely covered by one end of this 
plate; and the canal by which the furnace communi¬ 
cates with its chimney, is to be lengthened and carried 
along under the plate, the plate forming the upper 
fide of the canal. In this kind of fand-bath, digeftions, 
&c. requiring different degrees of heat, may be car¬ 
ried on at once; for the heat decreafes gradually from 
the end over the furnace to the other. 

When large veffels, as ftills and iron pots for difl fi¬ 
ling hartfhorn and aquafortis, are fixed in furnaces, a 
confiderable part of the bottom of the veflel is com¬ 
monly made to reft upon folid brick-work. 

The large ftill, whofe bottom is narrow in propor¬ 
tion to its height, and whofe weight, when charged 
with liquor, requires great part of it to be thus fup¬ 
ported, expofes but a fmall furface to the affion of the 
fire underneath. To make up for this difadvantage, 
the heat, which rifes at the further end of a long nar¬ 
row grate, is conveyed all round the Tides of the veflel 
by a i'piral canal, which communicates at top with a 
common chimney. 

The pots for diftilling hartfhorn and aquafortis in 


round the pot towards the middle reaching into a 
brick-work : fo that lefs fupport being neceflary under¬ 
neath, a greater furface of the wide bottom lies expoled 
to the immediate action of the fire. 

If a furnace, communicating with its chimney by 
a lateral canal, as in the fand-furnace abovementioned, 
be carried to a confiderable height above the part 
where this canal enters it, and if it be filled with fuel 
to the top, and clofely covered, the fuel will burn no 
higher than up to the upper fid; of the canal through 
which the air paffes off; and in proportion as this 
lower part of the fuel confumes, it will he fupplied 
by that above, which falls down in it= place. Hence 
in this furnace, called an atba,.c , a conftant heat may 
be kept up for a confiderable length of time without 
attendance. 

The tower of the a than or, or that part which re¬ 
ceives the fuel, is commonly made to widen a little 
downwards, that the coals may fall the more freely ; 
but not fo much as that the part on fire at bottom may 
be too ftrongly prelled. A fmall aperture is made 
oppofite to the canal or flue, or a number of openings 
according to the fize of the furnace and the degree of 
heat required, for fupplying the air, which is more 
conveniently admitted in this manner than through the 
grate, as the interftices of the grate are in time choaked 
up by the allies. 

This furnace is defigned only for heating bodies ex¬ 
terior to it. Its canal or flue, as in the fand-furnace 
already deferibed, paffes under a fand-bath or water- 
bath; at the farther end of which it rifes perpendicu¬ 
larly to fuch a height, as may occafion a fufficient 
draught of air through the fire. 

The flue may be fo wide as to correfpond to the 
whole height of the fire-place. A regifter or Aiding 
plate, placed between the flue and the furnace, enable 
us to increafe or diminifh this height, and confequent- 
ly the quantity of fire, at pleafute. If the fpace be¬ 
neath the flue be inclofed to the ground, the heat in 
this cavity will be confiderable enough to be applicable 
to fome ufeful purpofes. g 

With regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixed Of the ma- 
ones are built of bricks, cemented together by fome terials of 
good loam or clay. Any kind of loam or clayey corn- vv kich f UIV 
pofition that is of a proper degree of tenacity, which, ^| sare 
when made into a -pafte with water and well-worked, 
does not ftickto the fingers,and which, when thorough¬ 
ly dried, neither cracks nor melts in a vehement fire, is 
fit for ufe. The purer and more tenacious clays require 
to have their tenacity leflened by an admixture of fand, 
or rather of the fame kind of clay burnt and grofsly 
powdered. 

Smaller portable furnaces are made of firong iron or 
copper plates, lined, to the tbicknefs cf an inch or 
more, with the fame kind of clayey compofit on; which 
for this ufe may be beaten with fome horfe-dung, chop¬ 
ped ftraw, or cut hair or tow. 

Very commodious portable furnaces, for a bufinefs 
of moderate extent, may be formed c f the larger kind 
of common black-lead melting-pots, bv cutting a dcor 
at the bottom of the pot for the alh-pir, another above 
this ior the fire-place, and introducing a circular boil 
grate of fuch a fize as may reft betv. e er. the two doors* 

For 
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Ehmcnts. For a more particular account of the method of pre- 
~“" v pacing furnaces, fee Furnace. 

, Baths. 

64 

Of two Where a ftrong degree of heat is requifite, as in 
kmd of the fufion of metals, &c. the veffel containing the fub- 
the^ecaliar j e< ^ matter ' s placed among the burning fuel, or im- 
advantages mediately over it: this is called operating in a naked 
of each. f-re. Where a finalier heat is fufficient, and the veilel 
employed is either of glafs, or of the more-tender kinds 
of earthen ware, the fand-bath or water-bath is ufed to 
defend the veffel from the immediate affion of the fire, 
and to render the heat lefs fludluating. 

Both thefe baths have their peculiar advantages and 
inconveniences. In water; the heat is equal through 
every part of the fluid: whereas in fand it varies in 
different parts of one perpendicular line, decreafmg 
from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be made 
to receive, or to tranfmit to veflels immerfed in it, 
above a certain degree of heat, vi/. that which is fuf¬ 
ficient to make it boil; and hence it iecures effe&ual- 
ly againfl any' danger of an excefs of heat in thofe 
operations wherein the produdt would be injured by a 
heat greater than that of boiling water: but this ad¬ 
vantage renders itufekf for proceffes which require a 
greater heat, and for which fand or other folid inter¬ 
media are neceffarily employed. There is this con¬ 
venience alfo in the fand-bath, that the heat may 
be readily diminlfhed or increafed about any parti¬ 
cular veffel, by raifing it higher out of the fand or 
finking it deeper; that different fubje&s may be ex- 
pofed to different degrees of heat from one fire; and 
that it keeps the veffels fleady. The fand made choice 
of fhould be a large coarfe grained kind, feparated 
from the finer parts by waffling, and from little ftones 
by the fieve. 

Coating of Glasses, Lutes. 

In fome 0- Some proceffes require to be perfoimed with glafs 
perations veflels in a naked fire. For thefe purpofes, veffels made 
glafs yeffels 0 f the thinnefl glafs fhould be chofen ; for thefe bear 
aiC *" t h e ^ re without cracking, much better than thofe 
ana e< re. w ^j c ^ are thicker, and in appearance ftronger. 

All glaffe', or other veffels that are apt to crack in 
the fire, mult be cautioufly nealed, that is, heated by 
flow degrees : and when the procefs is finifhed, they 
lliould be as flowly cooled, unlefs where the veffel is to 
be broken to get out the preparation, as in fome fub- 
limations ; in this cafe it is more advifable to expofe 
the hot g’afs fuddenly to the cold air, which willfgon 
occafion it to crack, than to endanger throwing down 
. the fublimated matter among the feces by a blow. 
Oftliccoat- As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to 
Snjr of glafs prevent the contact of cold air on fupplying frefli fuel, 
veffels. &c. the glafs is to be coated over, to the thicknefs of 
about half-a^crown, with Windfor loam, foftened with 
water into a proper confidence, and beaten up with 
fome horfe-dung, or with the other clayey compo- 
fitious abovementioned. 

Thefe compofitions fewe alfo as a lute, for fecuring 
the jurxftures of the veffels in the diftillation of the vo¬ 
latile falts and fpirits of animals: for the diftillation 
of acid fpirits, the matter may be m aliened with a fo- 
iution of fixed alkaline fait inftead of water. For moll 
■ other purpofes, a piece of wet bladder, or pafte of 
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flour and water, or of linfeed meal (that is, the cake Elements, 
left after the expreffion of oil of linfeed), are fufficient ““'v— 
lutes. 

Sometimes clay and chalk are mixed up into a pafte, 
and fpread upon flips of paper ; and fometimes gum- 
arabic is ufed inftead of the clay, and mixed up in the 
fame manner. 

Wet bladders contrail fo ftrongly by drying, that 
they not unfrequently break the veflels : and the fat 
lute of Mr Macquer, which is a compofition of clay 
and chalk with oil, is too clofe for moft operations. 

Where very elaftic fleams are to be cohdenfed, we are 
often obliged, even where the common lutes are em¬ 
ployed, to leave or make an opening which may be 
occafionally flopped by a plug : by this means we give 
paffage to a part of thefe vapours, which prevents the 
burfting of the veffels and facilitates the condenfation 
of the reft. If we with to colleit incondenfible va¬ 
pours, we receive them into a jar inverted under a ba- 
lon of water, or quickfilver, as is'ufually done in the 
analyfis of vegetables by fire. 

Befides thefe, there are alfo required fome other 
kinds of luies for joining veffels together in operations 
requiring a ftrong beat, and for lining furnaces; for 
which fee Chemistry, n° 604, 605. 

Vessels. 

In this place, we fhall only give the operator a few 
general cautions with regard to the matter of the veflels 
deligned for containing the fubject; and refer their de- 
feription, to the account of the operations in which 
they are employed. See likewife Chemistry, n° 557, 

&c - . 67 

Metalline veffels poffefs the advantage of being able Cantiom 

to bear fudden alterations of heat and cold, and of be- refpe&ing 
ing very ftrong, fo as to be capable of confining ela- the matter 
flic fleams; but, except thofe made of gold or filver, of ° ther 
they are readily corroded by acids, even by the mild ve e ** 
ones of the vegetable kingdom. Copper veffels are 
corroded alfo by alkaline liquors, and by fome neutral 
ones, as folutions of fal ammoniac. It is obfervable, 
that vegetable acids do not adt upon this metal by boil¬ 
ing, fo much as by (landing in the cold ; for even le¬ 
mon juice may be boiled in a clean copper veffel, with¬ 
out receiving from it any tafte or ill quality; whereas, 
in the cold, it foon diffolves fo much as to contra# a 
pernicious taint. The tin, with which copper veffels are 
ufually lined, gives likewife a fenfible impregnation to 
acid juices ; and this impregnation alfo is probably not 
innocent, more efpecially as a quantity of lead is com¬ 
monly mixed with the tin. From the want of tranfparen- 
cy in thefe veffels, we are alfo deprived of the advantage 
of feeing the different changes during the operation. 

The earthen veffels poffefs none of the defirable 
qualities for chemical operations, except that of fu- 
ftaining very violent degrees of heat, without being 
melted orotherwife changed. Thefe veflels are lefs 
liable to external cracks, from fudden applications- of 
heat and cold, when they are made with a certain 
proportion of fand, than with pure clay. Black lead, 
too, mixed with the clay, makes the veffels fuflain vio¬ 
lent degrees and fudden alterations of heat furprifingly 
well: crude clay, reduced to a kind of fand by vio¬ 
lent heat, and then mixed with raw clay, is alfo found 
to furnifh veffels excellently fitted for thofe operations 

where 
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firmer, ts. where fund might be corroded ; but of all kinds of 
' v earthen ware, the mod pcrfedt is porcelain, compofed 
of the fined clay mixed with a dony matter capable 
of melting in a violent heat. This, however, is too 
codly an article for general ufe. Reaumur difccvered 
a method of imitating porcelain, by melting the co.tr- 
fer kinds of glafs with a mixture of land and clay: 
this has been found to be nearly of the colour cf por¬ 
celain, to be much dronger than glafs, and to bear 
the mod hidden changes of heat and cold that we have 
occafion to apply. There has not hitherto been any 
manufacture of this ware, and of courfe it has not 
come into general ufe. 

The common earthen veffels are of a loofe porous 
texture; and hence arc apt to imbibe a confiderable 
quantity of certain liquids, particularly of thofe of 
the faline kind; which foon difeover that they have 
penetrated the veffel, by (hooting into faline effloref- 
cences on the outdde. Thofe which are glazed have 
their glazing corroded by acids: by vinegar, and the 
acid juices of fruits, as well as by the dronger acids of 
the mineral kingdom. And as this glazing confids 
chiefly of vitrified lead, the impregnation which it 
communicates to thefe liquors is of a very dangerous 
kind. If vinegar be boiled for fome time in a glazed 
earthen veffel, it will yield, on being infpifl'ated, a pure 
fal plumbi, that is, a fait compofed of lead and the ace¬ 
tous acid. 

The. veffels called, from their hardnefs and compaCl- 
nefs ,Jlotie ’ware, are in a good meafure free from the 
inconveniences of the coarfer earthen ones. Their 
glazing being a part of the clay itfelf, fuperficially vi¬ 
trified by means of the fumes cf common fait, appears 
to be proof againd acids. 

Glafs veffels differ no corrofion, and give no taint, 
in any of the pharmaceutic-operations. When, there¬ 
fore, they are made of a proper thinnefs, when they 
are well annealed, and when blown into a fpherical 
formfo that the heat may be equally applied, they are 
preferable to all others, where great and hidden changes 
of heat and cold are not to take place, and where 
drength is not required : what is called the fiint-ghfs, 
which contains a quantity of lead in its compolition, 
is the bed for chemical purpofes. 


Weights. 

/ Q 

Two kinds Two different kinds of weights are made ufe of in 
of weights this country; one in the merchandife of gold and ftl- 
ufedin ver; the other for almod all other goods. The fird 
.pharmacy. V /e call Troy, the latter Avoirdupois weight. 

The goldfmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve 
ounces; the ounce into 20 pennyweights ; and the 
pennyweight into 24 grains. The avoirdupois pound 
is divided into 16 ounces ; and the ounce into 1 6 parts, 
called drams. 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh difpenfa- 
tories is that of the goldfmiths, divided in the follow¬ 
ing manner: 


The pound 
The ounce 
The dram 
The fern pie 


. ( 

contains -< 


L 


twelve ounces, 
eight drams, 
three fcruples. 
twenty grains. 


The grain is equal to the goldfmith’s grain 
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The medical or Troy pound is lefs then the Av.fr- JUcn ico. 
dupois, but the ounce and the dram greater. The ' 

Troy pound coirains 5760 grains: the Avoirdupois 
7000 grains. The Troy ounce contains 480 grains ; 
the Avoirdupois only 437The Troy dram 60 ; tire 
Avoirdupois dram fome what more than 27. Eleven 
drams Avoirdupois are nearly equal to five dramsTroy; 

12 ounces Avoirdupois to nearly 11 ounces Troy ; and 
19 pounds Avoirdupois are equal to fomewhat more 
than 23 pounds Troy. 

Thefe differences in our weights have occafioned 
great confufion in the practice of pharmacy. As the 
druggifts and grocers fell by the Avoirdupois weight, 
the apothecaries have not in general kept any weight : 
adjufted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, 
ufing Avoirdupois ounces. By this means it is appa- 
nent, that in all compofitions, where the ingredient’, 
are preferibed, fome by pmnds and others by ounces, 
they are taken in a wrong proportion to each other ; 
and the fame happens where any are directed in lefler 
denominations than the ounce, as thefe fubdivilior.s 
ufed by the apothecaries are made to a different 
ounce. 


Measures. 

The meafures employed in pharmacy are the com¬ 
mon wine meafures. 

A gallon 1 f eight pints ( lilrx .) 

The pint > contains -f fixteen ounces. 

The ounce J £ eight drams. 

Though the pint is called by Latin writers libra or 
pound, there is not any known liquor of which a pint 
meafure anfwers to that weight. A pint of the liigheft 
redlified fpirit of wine exceeds a pound by above half 
an ounce ; a pint of water exceeds it by upwards of 
three ounces ; and a point of oil of vitriol weighs more 
than two pounds and a quarter. 

The Edinburgh College, fenfible of die many errors 
from the promifeuous ufe of weights and meafures, 
and of their different kinds, have in the laft edition cf 
their Pharmacopoeia entirely rejefted meafures, and 
employ the Troy weight in directing the quantity 
either of folid or fluid fubftances. They have, how¬ 
ever, taken all poflible cate that the proportion of the 
fimples and ftrength of the compounds ftiould neither 
be increafed nor diminiftied by Vis alteration. This 


(y 

The mea¬ 
fures ufed 
in phar¬ 
macy the 
fame with 
thofe com¬ 
monly ufed 
for wine. 


change in ihe Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia mud be very 
particularly advei ted to. And] it is, we think to be 
regretted, that the London College have not in the 
lait edition of their Pharmacopoeia followed the fame 
plan. - 0 

A table of the weights of certain meafures of dit- A table cf 
ferent fluids may on many occafions be ufeful, both for the weights 
affifting the operator in regulating their proporiions of certain 
in certain caffs, and lhowing th rcopuf ara’ive gt avities ™t? fures 
of the fluids themfflves. We here inffrt fucli a table j. iy 
for a pint, an ounce, and a dram meaf.ire, qf thefe li- frequently 
quids whofe gravity has been determined by expert- be ufr'ul- 
ments that can be Telied on. The wine gallon cor. 
tains 231 cubic inches; whence the pint contains 28 j, 
the ounce 1; tmd the dram of a cubic inch. 
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Inflammable Stirits. 

3 in U 

O ”C toe 

JEthereal fpirit of wine 

11 1 36 

Mighly-reftified fpirit of wine 

12 5 20 

Common-reftified fpirit of wine 

13 2 4° 

Procf fpirit 

14 1 3 6 

Dulcified fpirit of fait 

14 4 48 

Dulcified fpirit of nitre 

15 2 40 

Wines. 


Burgundy 

14 1 36 

Red/port 

15 1 36 

Canary 

15 6 40 

Expressed Oils. 


Oil clive 

14 0 O 

Linfeed oil 

142 8 

Essential Oils. 


Oil of turpentine 

12 1 4 


of orange-peel 
of juniper-berries 
of rofemary 
of origanum 
of caraway feeds 
of nutmegs 
of favin 
of hyflbp 
of cummin-feed 
of mint 
of pennyroyal 
of dill-feed 
of fennel-feed 
of cloves 
of cinnamon 
of fafl'afras 

Alkaline Liquors 
Aqua kali pura, Pharm. Lend. 
Spirit of fal ammoniac 
Strong foap-boilers ley 
Lixivium Tartari 

Acid Liquors. 
Wine-vinegar 
Beer vinegar 
Glauber’s fpirit of fait 
Glauber’s fpirit of nitre 
Strong oil of vitriol 

Animal Fluids. 
Urine 
Cows milk 
Affes milk 
Blood 

Waters. 

Diddled water 
Rain-water 
Spring-water 
Sea-water 

Quicksilver. 


P H 

Pint weighs 


A R 


Ounce 

meefure 

weighs 


16 o o 

17 1 10 
17 6 24 
24 o o 


15 

15 

17 

20 

28 


3 44 -! 
6 56 

4 o 
2 4oj 

5 20 


15 5 20 

15 6 40 
160 o 

16 1 4 


1 5 1 5 ° 
15 2 40 
15 3 I 2 
1 5 5 20 
214 5 20 


336 

380 

400 

426 

438 

460 

426 

456 

475 


420 

428 


364 

408 

4 X 9 

430 

43 2 

43 2 

436 

443 

443 

448 

448 

45 ° 

457 

458 
476 
576 
503 


480 
5 Hi 
534 
720 


464 

476 

525 

610 

860 


470 

475 

480 

484 

45^1 

460 

462 

470 

6440 


Dram 

mtafure] 

weighs 


M 

42 

47 * 

5 * 

53 i 

55 i 

57 i 


53 i 

57 

59 i 


5 2 i 

53 i 


45 * 

5 i 

5 2 i 

53 t 

54 

54 

54 * 

55 t 

55 l 

56 

56 

561 

57 i 

57 i 

59 * 

59 * 

62^ 


60 

<S4fi 

66i 

90 


58 

59 * 

^ 5 e 

7 6 * 

i° 7 i 


5 «i 
5 9 v 
60 
6of 


57 

57 ir 

57 l 

58 ; 
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Sect. I. Solution. 
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Solution is an intimate commixture of folid bodies The nature 
with fluids into one feemingly homogeneous liquor. ° f 
The diflblving fluid is called a menjlruum cr Jbbuint; humid" and 
and the body diflblved is called the filvend. dr}l W3y> 

Objeftions have been made, and perhaps with pro¬ 
priety, to thefe terms; as it is fuppofed that the two 
bodies uniting in folntion aft reciprocally on each o- 
ther: therp is, however, no danger from the words 
themfelves, if we do not derive them from a miftaken 
theory. Solution cannot take place, unlefs one of the 
bodies, at leaft, be in a fluid ftate; and this fluidity is 
effefted either by water or fire: hence folution is faid 
to be performed in the humid or in the dry way. Thus, 
for inftance, if any quantity of brimftone be diflblved 
in a foluticn of fixed alkali, the brimftone is faid to 
be diflblved in the humid way : but if the brimftone 
be diflblved by melting it in a pan with thp dry alkali, 
the folution is faid to be done in the dry way. The 
hepar fulphuris is the fame in both. Another kind of 
folution refembling that by the dry way, is, however, 
to be carefully diflinguifhed from it: if, for example, 
a piece of Glauber’s fait is put into a pan over the 
fire, the fait very foon aflumes a liquid ftate; but on 
continuing the heat, it lofes its fluidity, and becomes 
a white powder: this powder is the fait freed from' 
its water, and it is found to be very refraftory. This 
liquidity depended on the water of cryflallization be¬ 
ing enabled by the heat to keep the fait in folution, 
and the fait ceafed to be fluid as foon as its cryftafli- 
zing water was evaporated. This kind of folution, 
then, differs not from the firft, or humid way. 

If one of the two bodies to be united is tranfpafent, 
the folution, if complete, is a tranfparent compound: 
this is the cafe in folutions of alkalis and calcareous 
earths in acids. But if the folution be opaque and 
milky, as is the cafe with foap and water, it is then 
confidered as incomplete. 

The principal menftrua ufed in pharmacy are, wa- Thepriiici- 
ter, vinousfpirits, oils, acid and alkaline liquors. pal men- 

Water is the menftruum of all falts, of vegetable fl r “ a “fed- 
gums, and of animal gellies. Of falts, it diflfolves only in 
a determinate quantity, though of one kind of fait 33 
more than another; and being thus faturated, leaves 
any additional quantity of the fame faltmntouched. 

Experiments have been made for determining the 
quantities of water which different falts require for 
the diflolution. Mr Eller has given a large fet in the 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin 
for the year 1750, from which the following table is- 
extrafted. 

Eight ounces by weight of diftilled water diflblved.. ► 


Of refined fugar 
Green vitriol 
Blue vitriol 
White vitriol 
Epfom fait 
Purified nitre 
Soluble tartar 
Common fait 
Sal gemmae 


oz. dr. gr. 
24 o o 

9 4 
0 o 


4 4 
4 o 


4 

4 

3 

3 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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11 

A 

A 

Sal catharticus Glauber! 

3 

4 

0 

Seignctte’s fait 

3 

0 

0 

Alum 

2 

4 

0 

Sal ammoniac 

2 

4 

0 

Vitriolated tartar 

1 

4 

0 

Salt of hartfhorn 

1 

4 

0 

Sugar of lead 

1 

2 

0 

Cream of tartar 

1 

0 

0 

Borax 

0 

4 

20 


Though great care appears to have been taken in 
making thefe experiments, it is rot to be expefted 
that the proportions of the feveral falts, foluble in a 
certain quantity of water, will always be found exactly 
the fame with thefe above fet down. Salts differ in 
their folubility according to the degree of their purity, 
perfeftion, and drynefs : the vitriols, and the artificial 
compound falts in general, differ remarkably in this- 
refpedt, according as they are more or lefs impreg¬ 
nated with the acid ingredient. Thus vitriolated tar¬ 
tar; perfeftly neutralized, is extremely difficult of fo- 
lution: the matter which remains in making Glau¬ 
ber’s fpirit of nitre is no other than a vitriolated tar¬ 
tar; and it diffolves fo difficultly, that the operator is 
obliged to break the retort in order to get it out; but 
on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diffolves with 
eafe. Hence many have been tempted to ufe an over- 
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Sugar candy, both bro'.n. and white 9 c o 
Sugar of milk - - o 2 40 

K/fential fait of forrcl - o 1 ro 

Though water takes up only a certain quantity of 
one kind of fait, yet when faturated with one, it veil! Hill 
diffolve fome portion of another; and when it can bear 
no more of either of thefe, it will fti'l take up a thiid, 
without letting go any of the former. The principal 
expei intents of this kind which have been made rela¬ 
tive to pharmaceutic fubjefts, are exhibited in the fol¬ 
lowing table ; of which the two firft articles are from 
Grew, and the others from Eller. 

Water, 32 parts by weight, 

Fully fatured with diffolved afterwards 

Nitre Sal ammoniac ic 

Common fait Nitre 10 Sal ammoniac 2 

Nitre Fixed alkali 7 Common fait 2 

Common fait Nitre, near 2 Fixed alkali 

Volatile alkali Nitre 4 P u S ar 2 

Sal ammoniac Common fait 24 

Soluble tartar Nitre 2 

Vitriolated tartar Fixed alkali 2 

Glauber’s fait Nitre 1 Sugar 1 

Epfom fait Sugar 6 

Borax Fixed alkali 2 
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proportion of acid in this preparation: and we fre¬ 
quently find in the fhops, under the name of vitriola¬ 
ted tartar, this acid foluble fait. The degree of heat 
occafions alfo a remarkable difference in the quantity 
of fait taken up: in very cold weather, 8 ounces of wa¬ 
ter will diffolve only about one ounce of nitre ; whereas 
in warm weather, the fame quantity will take up three 
ounces or more. To thefe circumftances are probably 
owing, in part, the remarkable differences in the pro¬ 
portionable folubilities of falts, as determined by dif¬ 
ferent authors. It is obfervable that common fait is 
lefs affected in its folubility by a variation of beat than 
any other; water in a temperate ftate diffolving near¬ 
ly as much of it as very hot water: and accordingly 
this is the fait in which the different experiments agree 
the heft. In the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, 
and Petit, the proportion of this fait, on a reduction 
of the numbers comes on exactly the fame, viz. three 
ounces of the fait to eight of water; Dr Brownrigg 
makes the quantity of fait a little more ; Dr Grew, a 
dram and a fcruple more ; and Eller, as appears in the 
above table, four drams more : fo that in the trials of 
fix different perfons, made probably in different cir¬ 
cumftances, the greateft difference is only one fixth of 
the whole quantity of fait; whereas in fome other falts 
there are differences of twice or thrice the quantity of 
the fait. In the experiments from which the table is 
drawn, the. water was of the temperature of between 
40 and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, or 
above freezing by about one-feventh of the interval be¬ 
tween freezing and the human heat. 

Some falts omitted by Eller are here fubjotned; the 
firft is taken from Dr Grew, and the other four from 
Neumann. 

Eight ounces of water diffolved, 

oz. dr. gr. 

Of fixed alkaline fait above 800 

Sal diureticus - 800 


In regard to the other clafs of bodies for which wa¬ 
ter is a menftruum, viz. thofe of the gummy gelati¬ 
nous kind, there is no determinate point of faturation : 
the water unites readily with any proportions of them, 
forming with different quantities liquors of different 
confidence. This fluid takes up likewife, when affift- 
' ed by trituration, the vegetable gummy refins, as amo- 
niacum and myrrh ; the l'olutions of which, though 
imperfeS, that is, not tranfparent, but turbid and of a 
milky hue, are neverthelefs applicable to valuable pur- 
pofes in medicine. It mingles with vinous fpirits, with 
acid and alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes 
fome of the more fubtile parts of effential oils, fo as to 
become impregnated with their fmell and tafte. - 3 

Rectified fpirit of wine, or rather alcohol, is the men- Reflified 
ftruum of the effentail oils and refins of vegetables; of fpirit of 
the pure diftilled oils, and feveral of the colouring and ' wine > or a f- 
medicinal parts of animals; of fome mineral bituminous nienft’ruum 
fubftances, as of ambergris; and of foaps, though it 0 f t i le e f- 
does not aft upon the expreffed oil and fixed alkaline feudal oils 
fait, of which foap is compofed : whence, if foap con- a.nd refuis 
tains any fuperfluous quantity of either /the oil or fait, ve K e ‘ 
it may by means of this menftruum be excellently pu- ta ^ es- 
rifled. It diffolves, by the affiftance of heat, volatile 
alkaline falts; and more readily the neutral ones, com¬ 
pofed either of fixed alkali and the acetous acid, as the 
fal diureticus, or of the volatile alkali and the nitrous 
acid, as alfo the fait of amber, &c. It mingles with 
water and with acids ; not with alkaline lixivia. 

Oils diffolve vegetable refrns and balfams, wax, ani- Oils dif 
mal-fats, mineral bitumens, fulphur, and certain me- folve va- 
tallic fubftances, particularly lead. The expreffed oils rious fuij 
are, for moft of thofe bodies, more powerful menftrua ^ ances> 
than thofe obtained by diftillation ; as the former are 
more capable of fuftaining, without injury, a ftrong 
heat, which is in moft cafes r.eceffary to enable them 
to aft. It is faid, that one ounce of fulphur will dif¬ 
folve in three ounces of expreffed oil, particularly lin- 
P p 2 feed 
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Clem en:;, feed oil; but requires fix ounces of eflential oil, as tur- 
' ^ pentine. 

All acids All acids diifolve alkaline falls, alkaline earths, and 
diffolve al- metallic fubftances. The different acids differ greatly 
kaline falts, j n their adlion upon thefe la ft ; one diffolving only fome 

earth^and P art ' CU ^ ar nl€ta ^ s » an ^ another, others. 

-metallic The vegetable acids diffolve a confiderable quantity 
fubftances, of zinc, iron, copper, lead, and tin ; and extraft fo 
much from the metallic part of antimony, as to be¬ 
come powerfully emetic ; they diffolve lead more rea¬ 
dily, if the metal be previoufly calcined by fire, than 
In its metallic flate. 

The marine acid diffolves zinc, iron, and copper; 
and though it fcarcely acts on any ether metallic fub- 
ftance in the common way of making folutions, it may 
neverthelefs be artfully combined with them all except 
gold. The corrofive fublimate, and antimonial cauftic 
of the fliops, are combinations of it with mercury and 
the metallic part of antimony, effected by applying the 
acid, in the form of fume, to the fubjeffs, at the fame 
-time alfo ftrongly heated. 

The nitrons acid is the common menftruum of all 
metallic fubftances, except gold and the metallic part 
of antimony; of which two, the proper folvent is a 
mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, called aqua- 
regia. 

The vitriolic acid diluted with water, eafily diffolves 
zinc and iron. In its concentrated ftate, and affifted 
by a boiling heat, it may be made to corrode, or im¬ 
perfectly diffolve, molt of the other metals. 

The aerial acid diffolves iron, zinc, and calcareous 
earth : and thofe folutions muff be conducted wichout 
76 heat. 

Alkaline Alkaline lixivia diffolve oils, refinous fubftances, 
lixivia dif- and fulphur. Their powet is greatly promoted by the 
iolves oils, addition of quicklime ; inftances of which occur in the 
Jubilances preparation of foap, and in the common cauftic. Thus 
and ful- " 5 acuated, they reduce the flefh, bones, and other folid 
phur. -parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter. This in- 
creafed acrimony in alkaline falts is owing to the ab- 
ftraftion of their fixed air ; that acid having a greater 
attraction for quicklime than for alkalis. 

Solutions made in water and in fpirit of wine pof- 
fefs the vii tues of the body diffolved; while oils generally 
fheath its activity, and acids and alkalis vary its qua¬ 
lity. Hence watery and fpirituous liquors are the pro¬ 
per menftrua of the native virtues of vegetable and ani¬ 
mal matters. 

Moft of the foregoing folutions are eafily effected, 
by pouring the menftruum on the body to be diffolved, 
and fuffering them to fland together for fome time 
expofed to a fuitable warmth. A ftrong heat is ge¬ 
nerally requifite to enable oils and alkaline liquors to 
perform their office ; nor will acids aft on feme me¬ 
tallic bodies without its affiftance. The action of wa¬ 
tery and-fpirituous menftrua is likewife expedited by a 
moderate heat; though the quantity which they af¬ 
terwards keep diflolved is not, as fome fuppofe, by this 
means increafed ; all that heat occafi ms thefe to take 
tip, more chan they would do in a longer time in the 
cold, will, when the heat ceafes, fubfide again. This 
at leaft is rr.oft commonly the cafe, though there may 
be fome inftances of the contrary. 

The aCtion of acids on the bodies which they dif- 
folvcps genei ally accompanied with heat,effcrvefcence. 


and a copious difeharge of fumes. The fumes which Elements, 
arife during the folution of fome metals in the vitrio- v ' 
lie acid, prove inflammable : hence in the preparation 
of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator 
ought to be careful, efpecially where the folution is 
made in a narrow mouthed veffel, left by the impru¬ 
dent approach of a candle the exhaling vapour be fet 
on fire. This vapour is the inflammable air of Dr 
Prieftley and other modern chemifts. 

There is another fpecies of folution, in which the 
moifttire of the air is the menftruum. Fixed alkaline 
falts, and thofe of the neutral kind, compofed of al. 
kaline falts and the vegetable acids, or of foluble 
earths and any acid, except the vitriolic, and fome 
metallic falts, on being expofed for fome time to a 
moift air, gradually attrafl its humidity, and at length 
become liquid. Some fubftances, not diffoluble by 
die application of wacer in its groffer form, as the but¬ 
ter of antimony, are eafily liquefied by this flow ac¬ 
tion of the aerial moifture. This procefs is called de- 
liquation. 

Sect. II. Extraction. 

7 * 

The liquors which diffolve certain fubftances in Thofeli- 
their pure ftate, ferve likewife to exiraB them from guors 
admixtures of other matter. Thus ardent fpiii:, the which tfif- 
raenfti uum of eflential oils and refins, takes up the vir- f°^ vc 
tues of the refinous and oily vegetables, as water does 
thbfe of the mucilaginous and faline ; the inactive f or extrafi- 
earthy parts remaining untouched by both. Water ing them 
extrafts likewife from many plants, fubftances which from 
by themfelves it has little effeft upon; even eflential ™|xcures of 
oils being, as we have formerly obferved, rendered fo- °^ r er ra5t ~ 
luble in that fluid by the admixture of gummy and fa- 
line matter, of which all vegetables participate, in a 
greater or lefs degree. Thus many of the aromatic, 
plants, and moft; of the bitters and aftringents, yield 
their virtues to this menftruum. „ 

Extraction is performed, by macerating or Jleeping Method of 
the fubjeft in its appropriated menftruum in the cold : performing 
or digejling or circulating them ia a moderate warmth ; extraction, 
or infujiug the plant in the boiling liquor, and fuffering 
them to ftand in a covered veffel till grown cold ; or 
aftually lolling them together for fome time. It the 
vegetable matter is itfelfSucculent and watery, it is 
fometimes only neceffary to exprefs the juice, and eva¬ 
porate it to the proper confiftence. 

The term digejlion is fometimes ufed for marcration ; 
and in this calp the procefs is directed to be performed 
’without heat: where this circumliance is not expreffed, 
digeftion always implies the ufa of heat. Circulation 
differs from digeftion only in this, that the fteam, in¬ 
to which a part of the liquor is refolved by the heat, 
is, by means of a proper difpofition of. the veffels, con- 
denfed and conveyed back again upon the fubjeft, Di¬ 
geftion is ufually performed in amatrafs (or bolt head), 

Florence flafk, or the like ; either of which may be 
conveyed into a circulatory veffel, by inverting ano¬ 
ther into the mouth, and fecuring die jun&ure with a 
piece of wet bladder. A Angle matrafs, if its neck be 
very long and narrovy, will anfwer the purpofe as effec¬ 
tually ; the vapour cooling and condenfing before it 
can rife to the top ; in a veffel of this kind, even fpirit 
of wine, one of the moft volatile liquors we know, may 
be. boiled without any confiderable lofs: the ufe of the 
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Elements, inftrument is. likewife tree from an inconvenience which 

--*- may in tome cafes attend the other, of the uppermoft 

veffel being burft or thrown oiF. As the long necked 
ma trades here recommended are difficultly filled or 
emptied, and likewife very dear, a long glafs pipe may 
he occafionally luted to the fhorter ones. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means 
proves as iniitvious to fome fubftances, by occafioning 
the mcr.lhuum to take up the grofier and more un¬ 
grateful parts, as it is neceffary for enabling it to ex- 
tiaft the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum and log¬ 
wood impart little to aqueous liquors without a boil¬ 
ing heat; wliilftcven a linall degree of warmth proves 
greatly prejudicial to the fine bitter of carduus bene- 
diClus. This plant, which infufed in boiling, or di- 
gefted in fenfibly hot water, gives out a naufeous tafte, 
lo offenfive to the ftomach as to promote vomiting, 
yields to the cold element a grateful balfamic bitter. 

As heat promotes the diffblving power of liquids ; 
fo cold, on the other hand, diminifhes it. Hence tinc¬ 
tures or extractions made by a confiderable heat, de- 
pofne in cold weather a part of their contents, and thus 
become proportionally weaker: a circumftance which 
deferves particular regard. 

Sect. III. Depur -it:on. 

79 

Various There are different methods of depurating or pu- 
methods of rifying liquors from their feculer.cies, according as the 
depurating liquor itfelf is more or lefs tenacious, or the feculent 
or puri- matter of greater or lefs gravity. 

ou'r? *" Thin fluids readily depofite their more ponderous 
impurities upon Handing at reft for fome time in a cool 
place; and may then be decanted or poured off cleat", 
by inclining the veft'el. 

Glutinous, unCluous, or thick fubftances, are to be 
liquefied by a fuitable heat; when the groffer feculen- 
cies will fall to the bottom, the lighter arifing to the 
furface to be d-fpumated or feummed off. 

Where the impurities are neither fo ponderous as 
to fubfide freely to the bottom, nor fo light as to arife 
readily to the furface, they may be feparated in great 
meafure by colature through ftrainers oi lmen, woollen, 
or other cloth ; and more perfectly by filtration through 
a foft bibulous kind of paper made for the purpofe. 

The grey paper, which covers pill-boxes as they 
come from abroad, is one of the bell for this purpofe ; 
it d. es not eal'ly break when wetted, or tinge the li¬ 
quor which paffes through it, which the redilh fort 
called llojfom paper frequently does. The paper is fup- 
ported by a funnel or piece of canvas fixed in a frame. 
When the funnel is ufed, it is convenient to put fome 
ft raws or fmall fticks between the paper and its fides, 
to prevent the weight of the liquor from preffing the 
paper fo clofe to it, as not to allow room for the fluid 
to tranfude. In fome cafes a funnel made of ,wire is 
put between the paper and the glafs funnel. There is. 
e.lfo a kind of glafs funnel with tidges down its fides 
made on purpofe for this ufe. 

Glutinous and unCluous liquors, which do not eafily 
pafs through the pores of a filter or ftraincr, are clari¬ 
fied by beating them up with whites of eggs; which 
concreting and growing hard when heated, and en¬ 
tangling the impure matter, arife with it to the fur- 
face: the mixture is to be gently boiled till the feum 
begins to break, when the velfel is to be removed from 
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the fire, the cruft taken off, and the liquor puffed tin o’ Elements, 
a flannel bag. , v 

Decantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable 
to moft of the medicated liquors that Hand in need of 
purification. Defpirmation and clarification very rare¬ 
ly have place; fince thefe, along with the impurities 
of the liquor, frequently feparate its medicinal parts. 

Thus, if the decoCtion of poppy heads, for making 
diacodium, be folicitoufly feummed or clarified, the 
medicine will lofe almoft all that the poppies commu¬ 
nicated ; and inftead of a mild opiate, turns out little 
other than a plain fyrup of fugar. 

It may be proper to obferve, that the common forts 
of filtering paper are apt to communicate a difagree- 
able flavour: and hence in filtering fine bitters or 
other liquors, whofe gratefulnefs is of primary confe- 
quence, the part which paffes through firft ought to 
be kept apart for inferior purpofes. 

Sect. IV. Crts t alli z'iti on. 

go 

Water, aflifted by heat, diffolves a larger proportion Caules, na- 
of moft faline fubftances than it can retain when grown ture, and 
cold; hence, on the abatement of the heat, a part of methods of 
the fait feparates from the menftruum, and concretes cr W a ‘li- 
at the fides and bottom of the veffel. The concretions, 
unlefs too haftily formed by the fudden cooling of the 
liquor, or difturbed in their ccalefcence by agitation, 
or other fimilar caufes, prove tranfparent and of regu¬ 
lar figures, refembling in appearance the natural fpring- 
cryftals. 

Salts, diffolved in a large quantity of water, may in 
like manner be recovered from it in their cryftalline 
form, by boiling down the folution, till fo much of the 
fluid has exhaled as that the remainder will be too 
little to keep the fait difl’olved when grown perfedlly 
cold. It is cuftomary to continue the evaporation till 
the fait fhows a difpofition to concrete even from the 
hot water, by forming a pellicle on that part which is 
leaft hot, a>/z. on the furface. If large, beautiful, and 
perfectly figured cryftals are required, this point is 
fomewhat too late : for if the fait thus begins to coa- 
lefce whilft confiderably hot, on being removed into a 
cold place its particles will run too haftily and irregu¬ 
larly together: the pellicle at the fame time falling 
down through the liquor, proves a farther difturbance 
to the regularity of the cry ftallization. 

In order to perform this procefs in perfeftion, the 
evaporation mull be gentle, and continued no longer 
than till fome drops of the liquor, let fall on a cold 
glaf-plate, difcover cryftalline filaments. When this 
mark of fufikient exhalation appeals, the veffel is to 
be immediately removed from the fire into a lefs warm 
but not cold place, and covered with a cloth to pre¬ 
vent the accefs of cold air, and confequently the for¬ 
mation of a pellicle. 

The fixed alkalis, efpecially the mineral, when fully 
faturated with fixed air or the aerial acid, affume a 
cryftalline form; but thefe cryftal;, are not fo ptrick 
as when the fame alkalis are united with the other 
acids; the volatile alkalis cannot cryftallize, becaufe 
they efcape before the menftruum exhales. 

Some even of the other neutral falts, ; particularly 
thofe of which certain metallic bodies are the bafts 
are fo ftrongly retained by the aqueous' fluid, as not to 
exhibit any appearance of cryft.ftlufation, ualefs fome 
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Elem ents other ftu>n..nce be added, with which the water has a 
" greater affinity. The table of Affinity fhows that 
fpirit of wine is fuch a fubftance r by the prudent ad¬ 
dition of which, thefe kinds of fait feparate freely from 
the menflruum, and form large and beautiful cryftals 
fcarcely obtainable by any other means. 

1'he operator mull be careful not to add too much 
of the fpirit; left, inftead of a gradual and regular 
cryftallization, the bafts of the fait be haftily precipi¬ 
tated in a powdery form. One-twentieth part of the 
\ve : ght of the I’quor will in mod cafes be a fufficient, 
and in fome too large a quantity. 

Different falts require different quantities of water 
to keep them diffolved : and hence, if a mixture of two 
or mere be diffolved in this fluid, they will begin to 
feparate and cryftallize at different periods of the eva¬ 
poration. Upon this foundation, falts are freed not 
only from fuch impurities as water is not capable of 
diffolving and carrying through the pores of a filter, 
hut likewife from admixtures of each other; that 
which requires mod water to diffolve fhooting firft in¬ 
to cryftals. 

It is proper to remark, that a fait, when cryftalli- 
zing, ftill retains and combines with a certain portion 
of water: this water is not effential to the fait as a 
fait, but is effential to a fait as being cryftallized; it 
is therefore called by the chemifts the water of cryjlal- 
Uzation. The quantity of this water varies in different 
falts: In fome of them, as in Glauber’s fait, alum, 
and copperas, it makes up about one half of their 
weight; in others, as in nitre, common fait, and ef- 
pecially felenites, it is in very fmall quantity. As 
falts unite to the water of their cryftallization by their 
attraction for water alone, we accordingly find that 
this ■water is perfectly pure, and contains, in complete 
cryftals, no fubftance foreign to the fait. Salts not 
only differ in the quantity of water neceffary to their 
folution, but fome of them are alfo foluble with equal 
facility in cold as in hot water. Sometimes then we 
employ evaporation; fometimes cooling; and at other 
times both thefe expedients are ufed alternately, to fe¬ 
parate different falts diffolved in the fame liquor. It 
is obvious, then, that thofe which are nearly or equally 
foluble in cold as in boiling water, can only be cry¬ 
ftallized by evaporation: thofe again, which are much 
more foluble in boiling than in cold water, are to be 
feparated by cooling. Of the firft of thefe is common 
or marine fait; of the latter is nitre or faltpetre. It 
remains, then, that we fhould know how to feparate 
thefe two falts, when both of them happen to be dif¬ 
folved in the feme water; this method confifts in alter¬ 
nate evaporation and cooling. If in fuch a folution a 
pellicle appears in the boiling liquor before cryftals 
can be formed in the cooling, we then conclude that 
the common felt predominates : In this cafe we eva¬ 
porate the water, and feparatethe common felt as faft 
as it is formed, till the liquor on cooling (hows cry¬ 
ftals of nitre : we then allow the nitre to cryftallize by 
cooling. After all the nitre which had been diffolved 
by the heat alone has now feparated by cooling, we 
refume the evaporation, and feparate the common fait 
till the cooling liquor again fhows cryftals of nitre. 
We thus repeat the fameferies of operations, by which 
means thefe two felts may be alternately cryftallized; 
tile one by evaporation, the other by cooling, till they 


are perfectly feparated from each Other. If in the be- Elements, 
ginning of the operation the liquor had, upon trial, v 
given cryftals of nitre by cooling, before any pellicle 
appeared on its furface when boning, this would have 
indicated that the nitre was predominant in the folu¬ 
tion ; the nitre in this cafe would have been cryftal¬ 
lized, firft by cooling, till the quantity of nitre exceed- 
ing that of the common fait having been feparated, 
the common felt would next have cryftallized in its 
turn by evaporation. The example we have now 
given may be applied to other falts, or to a number 
of falts which may happen to be diffolved in the fame 
liquor. For though there are few fo completely fo¬ 
luble in cold water as common felt, and few fo fcan- 
tily as r.itre ; yet there are fcarcely two felts which 
either preeifely fliow the fame folubility or the fame 
appearance of their cryftals.. It is obvious, too, that 
by cryftallization we difeover the peculiar predominant 
felt in any folution of mixed feline matter ; but as one 
felt always takes down a fmall portion of another, it is 
neceffary - to rediffolve the firft produsfts, and repeat 
the cryftallization, in order to render the feparation 
complete. 

, We fee, then, that though the cryftal appearance 
and form does not alter the felt itfelf, yet that this 
procefs affords.an elegant method of difeovering com¬ 
pound folutions of falts, of judging of their purity, 
and laftly of feparating different felts very completely 
from each other. Cryftallization, then, is one of the 
moft important agents in pharmacy, and ought to be 
well underftood. We fhall attempt to explain the 
particular management in cryftallizing particular falts, 
when we come to treat of each of them feparately. 


Sect. V. Precipitation. 


8t 


By this operation bodies are recovered from their Nature of 
folutions by means of the addition of fome other fub- precipita- 
ftance, with which either the menftruum or the body tlon > aml 
diffolved have a greater affinity than they have with ^thods 
each other. . ofperform- 

Precipitation, therefore, is of two kinds; one, where ing this 
the fubftance fuperadded unites with the menftruum, operation, 
and occafions that before diffolved to be thrown down; 
the other, in which it unites with the diffolved body, 
and falls along with it to the bottom. Of the firft, we 
have an example in the precipitation of fulphur from 
alkaline lixivia by the means of acids ; of the fecond, 
in the precipitation of mercury from aquafortis by fea- 
felt, 01 its acid. 

The fubjedts of this operation, as well thofe which 
are capable of being precipitated as thofe which preci¬ 
pitate them, will readily appear from infpedlion of the 
Table of Affinity. See Chemistry, page 438. The 
manner of performing it is fo Ample, as not to (land in 
need of any particular direflions; no more being re¬ 
quired than to add the precipitant by degrees as long 
as it continues to occafion any precipitation. When 
the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well edul¬ 
corated, that is, waflied in feveral frefh parcels of water, 
and afterwards dried for ufe. 

Where metals are employed as preeipitants, as in 
the purification of martial vitriol from copper by the 
addition of frefh iron, they ought to be perfectly clean 
and free from any rufty or greafy matter; otherwife 
they will not readily, if at all, diffolve, and confequent- 

ly 
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Elements, ly the precipitation will not i’ucceed ; for the fubftance 
' v to he precipitated feparates only by the additional one 
diflblving and taking its place. The feparated powder 
often, inftead of falling to the bottom, lodges upon 
the precipitant; from which it mull be occafionally 
ftiaken off, for reafor.s fufficiently obvious. 

Though in this operation the precipitated powder 
is generally the part required for ufe, yet dome advan¬ 
tage may frequently be made of the liquor remaining 
after the precipitation. Thus when fixed alkaline fait 
is dilfolved in water, and fulphur diffolved in this lixi¬ 
vium, the addition of acids feparates and throws down 
the fulphur only in virtue of the acid uniting with and 
neutralizing the alkali by which the fulphur was held 
dilfolved; confequently, if the precipitation be made 
with the vitriolic acid, and the acid gradually dropt in 
till the alkali be completely faturated, that is, as long as 
it continues to occafionany precipitation or turbidnefs, 
the liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and cryftal- 
lization, a neutral fait, compofed of the vitriolic acid 
and fixed alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. In like 
manner, if the precipitation be made with the nitrous 
aeid, a true nitre may be recovered from the liquor ; 
if with the marine, the fait called fpirltus falls marini 
coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, the fal 
diureticus. 

Sect. VI. Evaporation. 

84 

Nature, Evaporation, the third method of recovering folid 
ufe, and bodies from their folutions, is effedted by the means of 
manner of }j eat . w hich evaporating the fluid part, that is forcing 
tiou ° ra " **■ ' n Hearn, the matter which was diflolved therein 
is left behind in its folid form. 

The general rules for evaporation are, to place the 
matter in a flat, fhallow, wide veffel, fo that a large 
furface of the liquor may be prefented to the air ; for 
it is only from the furface that evaporation takes place. 
The degree of heat ought to be proportioned to the 
volatility of the fubftance to be evaporated, and to the 
degree of the fixity of the matter to be left: thus, the 
lefs fixed the matter to be left is, and the more ftrongly 
it adheres to the volatile parts, the lefs the degree of 
heat ought to be; and in fuch cafes, too, a forcible 
current of air is fometimes fcarcely admiffible: on the 
contrary, when the matter to be evaporated is not very 
volatile, and when the matter to be left is very fixed, 
and does not adhere ftrongly to the volatile part, the 
evaporation may be urged by a ftrong heat, aided by a 
current of air diredted upon the furface of the liquor. 

This procefs is applicable to the folutions of all thefe 
fubftances which are lefs volatile than the menftruum, 
or which will not exhale by the heat requifite for the 
evaporation of the fluid; as the folutions of fixed alka¬ 
line falts; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodo¬ 
rous parts of vegetables and animals in water ; and of 
many refinous and odorous fubftances in fpirit of wine. 

Water extradts the virtues of fundry fragrant aro¬ 
matic herbs, aim a ft as perfedily as redtified fpirit of 
wine; but the aqueous infufions are far from being 
equally fuited to this procefs with thofe made in fpirit, 
water carrying off the whole odour and flavour of the 
fubjedt which that lighter liquor leaves entire behind 
it. Thus a watery infufion of mint lofes in evaporation 
thefmell,tafte, and virtues, of the herb; whilft a tinc¬ 
ture drawn with pure fpirit yields on the fame treat- 
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ment a thick balfamic liquor, or folid gummy refin, Elements, 
extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of the mint. ——v—. 

In evaporating thefe kinds of liqudrs, particular care 
muft be had, towards the end of the procefs, that the 
heat be very gentle ; otherwife the matter as it grows 
thick will burn to the veffel, and contradt a difagree- 
able fme’l and tafte : this burnt flavour is called empy- 
reuma. The liquor ought to be kept ftirring during the 
evaporation; otherwilc a part of the matter concretes 
on the furface expufed to the air, and forms a pellicle 
which impedes the farther evaporation. 

Sect. VII. Distillation. 

q 

In the foregoing operation fluids are rarefied by heat The nature 
into (team, or vapour, which is fullered to exhale in the of diftilla- 
air, but which it is the bufinefs of diftillation to colled! tion > with 
and preferve. For this purpofe the fteam is received °J )ferva ~ 
in proper veffels, luted to that in which the fubjedt is ^ 

contained; and being there cooled, condenfes into a perform^ 
fluid form again. , w it. 

There are two kinds of diftillation ; by the one, the 
more fubtile and volatile parts of liquors are elevated 
from the groffer; by the ether, liquids incorporated 
with folid bodies, are forced out from them w ith vehe¬ 
mence by fire. 

To the firft belong the diftillation of the pure inflam¬ 
mable fpirit from vinous liquors ; and of fuch of the ac¬ 
tive parts of vegetables as are capable of being extradted 
by boiling water or fpirit, and at the fame time of 
arifing along with their fteam. 

_ As boiling water extradls or diffolves the effential 
oils of vegetables, while blended with the other prin¬ 
ciples of the fubjedt, without faturation, but imbibes 
only a determinate, and that a fmall proportion of them, 
in their pure ftate; as thefe oils are the only fubftances 
contained in common vegetables, which prove totally 
volatile in that degree of heat; and as it is in them 
that the virtues of aromatics, and the peculiar odour 
and flavour of all plants, refide;—it is evident, that 
water may be impregnated by diftillation, with the 
more valuable parts of many vegetables: that this im¬ 
pregnation is limited, the oil arifing in this procefs 
pure from thofe parts of the plant which before render¬ 
ed it foluble in water without limitation; hence the 
greateft part of the oil feparates from the diftilled. 
aqueous liquor, and, according to its greater or lefs 
gravity, either finks to the bottom or fwims on the 
furface; that confequently infufions and diftilled wa¬ 
ters are very different from each other : that the firft 
may be rendered ftronger by pouring the liquor on 
frefh parcels of the fubjedts; but that the latter cannot 
be in like manner improved by cohobating or rediftil- 
ling them from frelh ingredients. 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diftil, 
with a lefs heat than that in which water boils ; as 
redtified fpirit of wine is not fufceptible of this degree 
of heat; and as this menftruum totally diffolves thefe 
oils in their pure ftate; it follows, that fpirit elevates 
far lefs from mod vegetables than water; but thatne- 
verthelefs the diftilled fpirit, by keeping all that it 
does elevate per£ed|ly diffolveJ, may, in fome cafes,, 
prove as ftrong ot the fubjedt as the diftilled water. 

The more gentle the heat, and the flower the diftil¬ 
lation goes on, the volatile parts are the more, perfedt¬ 
ly feparated in their native ftate. 

lit 
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Elements, It may be obfervcd, that as the parts which are 
v preferved in evaporation cannot arife in diftillation, 
the liquor remaining after the distillation, properly de¬ 
purated and infpiffated, will yield the fame extracts as 
thofe prepared from the tiniflure or decodtion of the 
i'object made on purpofe for that life ; the one of thefe 
operations collecting only the volatile parts, and the 
other the more fixed; fo that where one Subject 
contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may thus 
be obtained diftindt, without one being injured by 
the procefs which colledts the other. 

The fubjedts of the fecond kind of diftillation are, 
the grofs oils of vegetables and animals, the mineral 
acid fpirits, and the metallic fluid quickfilver; which 
as they require a much ftronger degree of heat to ele¬ 
vate them than the foregoing liquors can fuftain, fo 
they likewife condenfe without arifing fo far from the 
adtion of the fire. The diilillation of thefe is perform¬ 
ed in low glafs veffels, called, from their neck being 
bent to one fide, • retorts: to the further end of the 
neck a receiver is luted, which (landing without the 
furnace, the vapours foon condenfe in it, without the 
ufe of a refrigeratory : neverthelefs, to promote this ef- 
fedf, fome are accuftomed, efpecially in warm weather, 
to cool the receiver, by occafionally applying wet 
clothes to it, or keeping it partly immerfed in a veffel 
of cold water. 

The vapours of fome fubftances are fo fluggifh, or 
flrongly retained by a fixed matter, as fcarce to arife 
even over the low neck of the retort. Thefe are moft 
commodioufly diftilled in ftraight-necked earthen vef¬ 
fels called longnecks, laid on their fides, fo that the va¬ 
pour pafies otF laterally with little or no afcent: a re¬ 
ceiver is luted to the end of the neck without the fur¬ 
nace. In this manner, the acid fpirit of vitriol is di¬ 
ftilled. The matter which remains in the retort or 
longneck, after the diftillation, is vulgarly called caput- 
mortuum. 

In thefe diftillations, a quantity of elaftic air is fre¬ 
quently generated: which, unlefs an exit be allowed, 
blows off or burfts the receiver. The danger of this 
may in good meafure be prevented, by (lowly railing 
the fire ; but more effectually by leaving a (mail hole 
in the luting, to be occafionally opened or ftopt with 
a wooden plug; or inferting at the junfture an up¬ 
right pipe of fuch a height, that the fleam of the di- 
ftilling liquor may not be able to rife to the top : but 
it is fti 1 better done by fitting to the apparatus other 
veffels, by which their vapours may be condenfed. 
For the purpofe of diftilling, and the apparatus made 
ufe of, fee Distillation ; and Chemistry, n° 574. 

Sect. VIII. Sublimation. 

84 . . , 

Ofchefub. As all fluids are volatile by heat, and consequently 
limation capable of being feparated, in moft cafes, from fixed 

oi lolids. rnat: t erS) by the foregoing procefs ; fo various folid 

bodies are fubjefted to a fimilar treatment. Fluids are 
Did to dijlil, and lolids to fublime; though fometimes 
both are obtained in one and the fame operation. If 
the fubliming matter concretes into a mafs, it is com¬ 
monly called a fublimate; if into a powdery form, 
flowers. 

The principal fubjefts of this operation are, volatile 
alkaline (alts ; neutral falts, compofed of volatile al¬ 
kalis and acids, as fal ammoniac; the fait of amber. 


and Bowers of benzoin; mercurial preparations; and Elements, 
fulpbur. Bodies of thcmfelves not volatile, are fro- v ' 
qikntly made to lubhrne, by the mixture of volatile 
ones: this iron is carried up by fal ammoniac in the 
preparation of the flcr:s marliahs , or ferrum ammonia- 
cab;. 

The fumes of folid bodies in clofe veffels rife but 
little way, and adhere to that part of the veffel where 
they concrete. ’ Kence a receiver or condenfer is lefs 
neceffiry here than in the preceding operation ; a Angle 
veffel, as a matrafs, or tall phial, or the like, being fre¬ 
quently fufficient. 

Sect. IX. Expression. 

r . 84 

The prefs is chiefly made ufe of for forcing out the On the ex- 
juices of fucculent herbs and fruits, and the infipid oils pqffion of 
of the nndhious feeds and kernels. juices, &c. 

The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be pre- 
vioufly well beat or ground ; but herbs are to be only 
moderately bruifed. The fubject is then included in a 
hair bag, and preffed between wooden plat s, in the 
common ferew-prefs, as long as any juice runs from 
it. 

The expreffion of oils is performed nearly in the 
fame manner as tint of juices: only here, iron-plates 
are fubftituted for the wooden ones there made ufe of. 

The fubjeft is well pounded, and included in a ftrong 
canvas bag, between which and the plates of the prefs 
a haircloath is interpofed. 

The infipid oils of all the unduous feeds are obtain¬ 
ed, uninjured, by this operation, if performed without 
the ufe of heat which though it greatly promotes 
the extraction of the oil, at the fame time impreffes an 
ungrateful flavour, and increafes its difpofition to grow 
rancid. 

The oils expreffed from aromatic fubftances gene¬ 
rally carry with them a portion, of their effential oil',; 
hence the fmell and flavour of the expreffed oils of nut¬ 
megs and mace. They are very rarely found impreg¬ 
nated with any of the other qualities of the fubject; 
oil of mu Sard feed, for inftance, is as foft and void of 
acrimony as that of the almond, the pungency of the 
muftard remaining entire in the cake left after the ex- 
prefiion. 

Sect. X. Exsiccation 

86 

There are two general methods of exficcating or Two me- 
drying moift bodies ; in the one, their humid" parts are of ex- 

exhaled by heat; in the other, they are imbibed 0 r f cca , t:n g or 
abforbed by fubftances wlvffe foft and fpongy texture to- 
adapts them to that ufe. Bodies intimately combined <j C5 . 
with, or diffolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables and 
their juices, require the firll ; fuch as are only fuper- 
ficially mixed, as when earthy or indiffoluble powders 
are ground with water, are commodioufly feparated 
from it by the fecond. 

■Vegetables and their parts are ufually exficcated by 
the natural warmth of the air : the abidance of a gentle 
artificial heat may, neverth-lcfs, in general, he ivt 
only fafely, but advantageoufly, had recourfe to. By 
a moderate fire, even the more tender flowers may be 
dried, in a little time, without any cop.fiderable lofs 
either of their odour or lively colour; which vmld 
both be gTently injured or deftroyed by a more flow 
exficcation in the air. Some plants, indeed, particu- 
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Elements, larly ihofe of the acrid kind, as horfe-radifh, feurvy- 
' v graf>, and arum, lofe their virtues by this procefi, how¬ 
ever carefully performed ; but far the greater number 
retain them unimpared, and often improved. 

The thicker vegetable juices may be exficcated by 
the heat of the fun; or, where this is not fufficient, 
by that of a water-bath, or an oven moderately wa*m. 
The thinner juices may be gently boiled till they be¬ 
gin to thicken, and then treated as the foregoing- The 
procefs, termed infpiffation or evaporation, has been fpo- 
ken of already. ft 'he juices of tome plants, as arum 
root, bryony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. fe- 
parate, upon Handing for fomc time, into a thick part, 
which falls to the bottom; and a thin aqueous one, 
which fwims above it: this lafl is to be poured off, 
and the fir ft exficcated by a gentle warmth. Prepara¬ 
tions of this kind have been ufually called faculte ; that 
of the cucumber, to be fpoken of in its place, is the 
only one which pradtice now retains. 

Indiffoluble bodies, mixed with water into a thick 
confiffence, may be eafily freed from the greatefl part 
of it, by dropping them .on a chalhflone, or fome pow¬ 
dered chalk p Feffed into a fmooth mafs, which readily 
imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of fluid 
is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may 
be feparated by decantation or filtration. 

We before obferved, tnat one of the principal cir- 
cumftances favouring fermentation, was a certain de¬ 
gree of moifture. Exficcation is therefore employed 
to diflipate humidity, and render vegetables thereby 
lefs liable to, thofe changes produced by a kind of in- 
fenfible fermentation. 


is termed by the metallurgifts 
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Comminu¬ 
tion, or the 
turning of 
folid bodies 
into fmall 
particles or 
powder. 


Sect. XI. Comminution. 

Comminution is the bare reduction of folid cohe¬ 
rent bodies into fmall particles or powder. The me¬ 
thods of effecting this are various, according to the 
texture of the fubjed. 

Dry friable bodies, or fuch as are brittle and not 
very hard, and mixtures of thefe with fomewhat moift 
ones, are eafily pulverized in a mortar. 

For very light dry fubftances, refins, and the roots 
of tenacious texture, the mortar may in fome cafes be 
previoufly rubbed with a little fweet oil, or a few drops 
of oil be occafionally added: this prevents the finer 
powder of the firft from flying off, and the others 
from cohering under the peftle. Camphor is commo- 
dioufly powdered by rubbing it with a little redified 
fpirit of wine. 

Tough fubflances, as woods, the peels of oranges 
and lemons, &c. are mod conveniently rafped; and 
foft oily bodies, as nutmegs, paffed through a grater. 

Von. XIV. 


The comminution of the harder minerals, as c.tla 
mine, cryftal, flint, is greatly facilitated by ex- 
tindionthat is, by heating them red-hot, and 
quenching them in water: by repeating this proceis 
a few times, mod of the hard Hones become eafily 
pulvcvifable. This procefs, however, is not to be ap¬ 
plied to any of the alkaline or calcareous Hones; left, 
inftead of an infipid powder, we produce an acrimo¬ 
nious calx or lime. 

Some metals, as tin, though ftrmgly cohering in 
their natural ftate, prove extremely brittle when heat¬ 
ed, infomueh as to be eafily divided into fmall particles 
by dexterous agitation. Hence the officinal method 
of pulverifing tin, by melting it, and at the infiant of 
its beginning to return into a Hate of f lidity, bri/kly 
fhaking it in a wooden box. The comminution of 
metals, in this manner, 
granulation. 

On a limilar principle, certain falts, as nitre, may 
be reduced into powder in large quantity, by diffolving 
them in boiling water, fetting the folution over a mo¬ 
derate fire, and keeping the fait conllantly flirring du¬ 
ring its exficcation, lo as to prevent its particles, dis¬ 
joined by the fluid, from reuniting together into larger 
mafies. 

Powders are reduced to a great degree of finenefs 
by triturating, or rubbing them, for a length of time, 
in a mortar. Such as are not dilfoluble in water, or 
injured by the admixture of that fluid, are moifiened 
with it into the confiflence of a pafle, and levigated 
or ground on a flat fmooth marble or iron plate ; or 
where a large quantity is to be prepared at a time, in 
mills made for that ufe. 

Comminution, though one of the mod Ample opera¬ 
tions of pharmacy, has, in many cafes, very confider- 
able effedt. The refinous purgatives, when finely tri¬ 
turated, are more eafily foluble in the animal fluids, and 
confequently prove more cathartic, and lefs irritating, 
than in their groffer Hate. Crude antimony, which, 
when reduced td a tolerably fine powder, difeovers 
little medicinal virtue, if levigated to a great degree of 
fubtility proves, a powerful medicine in many chroni¬ 
cal diforders. 

By comminution, the heavieft bodies may be made 
to fl rat in the lightefi fluids (c), for a longer or fhort- 
er time, according to their greater or lefs degree of 
tenuity. Hence we are furniffied with an excellent 
criterion of the finenefs of certain powders, and a me¬ 
thod of feparating the more fubtile parts from the grof¬ 
fer, diflinguiflied by the name of elutrition or wajhing 
over. 


Qji 


Sect. 


(c) Some attribute this effect to a diminution of thefpecific gravity of the body; and at the fame time, 
fuppofe the peculiar virtues of certain medicines, particularly mercury, to be in great meafure owing to their 
gravity. If thefe hypothefes were jufi, it ftould follow, that the mercurial preparations, by being finely 
comminuted, would lofe proportionably of their efficacy; and fo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inffance, has 
been fuppofed to do. But experience ffiows, that this is far from being the cafe; and that comminution by 
no means leffens but rather increafes its power : when reduced to a great degree of fubtility, it paffes readily 
into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, as an alterative or a fialogogue ; while in a groiler 
form, it is apt to irritate the fiomach and bowels, and run off by the inteftines, without being conveyed into 
the blood. 
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Fufion the 
redudion 
of folid bo¬ 
dies into a 
fluid ftate 
by fire. 


89 

Calcina¬ 
tion reduces 
bodies by 
means of 
fire from a 
coherent to 
a powdery 
Hate, and 
changes 
their qua¬ 
lity. 


Sect. XII. Fusion. 

Fusion is the reduction of folid bodies into a fiate 
of fluidity by fire. Almoft all natural fubftances, the 
pure earths and the folid parts of animals and vege¬ 
tables excepted, melt in proper degrees of fire; fome ‘ 
in a very gentle heat, while others require its utmoft 
violence. 

Turpentine, and other foft refinous fubftances, li¬ 
quefy in a gentle warmth: wax, pitch, fulphur, and 
the mineral bitumens, require a heat too great for the 
hand' to Tupport: fixed alkaline fait, common fait, 
nitre, require a red or almoft white heat to melt 
them ; and glafs, a full white heat. 

Among metallic fubftances, tin, bifmuth, and lead, 
flow long before ignition : antimony likewife melts be¬ 
fore it is vifibly red-hot, but not before the veffel is 
confiderably fo : the regulus of antimony demands a 
much ftronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red heat; 
gold and filver require a low white heat; copper a 
bright white heat; and iron an extreme white heat. 

One body, rendered fluid by heat, becomes fome- 
times a menftruum for another, not fufible of itfelf in 
the fame degree of fire. Thus red-hot filver melts on 
being thrown into melted lead lefs hot than itfelf: 
and thus if fteel, heated to whitenefs, be taken out of 
the furnace, and applied to a roll of fulphur, the ful¬ 
phur inftantly liquefying, occafions the fteel to melt 
with it; hence the chalybs cum fulphwe of the fhops. 
This concrete, neverthelefs, remarkably impedes the 
fufion of fome other metals, as lead; which when 
united with a certain quantity of fulphur is fcarce to 
be perfectly melted by a very ftrong fire. Hence the 
method, deferibed in its place, of purifying zinc; a 
metal upon which fulphur has no effeft from the lead 
fo frequently mixed with it. 

Sulphur is the only unmetallic fubftance which 
mingles in fufion with metals. Earthy, faline, and 
other like matters, even the calces and glaffes prepared 
from metals themfelves, float diftimft upon the furface, 
and form what is called fcorta or drofs. Where the 
quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, it 
is moft commodioufly feparated' by poming the whole 
into a conical mould : the pure metal or regulus , though 
fmall in quantity, occupies a confiderable height in the 
lower narrow part of the cone; and when congealed, 
may be eafily freed from the fcorise by a hammer. 
The mould fliould be previoufly greafed, or rather 
fmoked, to make the metal come freely out; and tho¬ 
roughly dried and heated, to prevent the explofion 
which fometimes happens from the fudden contact of 
melted metals with moift bodies. 

Sect. XIII. Calcination. 

. By calcination is underlined the reduction of folid 
bodies, by the means of fire, from a coherent to a pow- 
ts dery ftate, accompanied with a change of their quali¬ 
ty ; in which laft refpeft this procefs differs from com¬ 
minution. 

* To this head belong the burning of vegetable and 
, animal matters, other-wife called ujl'ton, incineration^ or 
concremation ; and the change of metals into a powder, 
which in the fire either does not melt or vitrifies, that 
is, runs into glafs. 


The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined Elements, 
by keeping them in fufion for fome time. The free 
admiffion of air is effentially neceffary to the fuccefs of 
this operation; and hence, when the furface of the 
metal appears covered with calx, this muftbe taken off 
or raked to one fide, otherwife the remainder excluded 
from the air will not undergo the change intended. 

If any coal, or other inflammable matter which does 
not contain a mineral acid, be fuffered to fall into the 
veffel, the effect expefted from this operation will not 
be produced, and part of what is already calcined will 
be revived or reduced; that is, it will return into its 
metallic form again. 

Thofe metals which require a ftrong fire for fufion, ' 

calcine with a much lefs heat than is fufficient to make 
them flow. Hence the burning or fcorification of fuch 
iron or copper veffels as are long expofed to a con¬ 
fiderable fire without defence from the air. Gold and 
filver are not calculable by any degree of fire. 

In calcination, the metals vifibly emit fumes: ne¬ 
verthelefs the weight of the calx proves greater than 
that of the metal employed. The antimonial regulus 
gains about one-eleventh part of its weight; zinc 
fometimes one-tenth ; tin above one-fixth; and lead 
in its converiion into minium often one fourth. 

The calcination of metallic bodies, gold, filver, and 
mercury excepted, is greatly promoted by nitre. This 
fait expofed to the fire in conjunction with any inflam¬ 
mable fubftances, extricates their inflammable matter, 
and burfts with it into flame, accompanied with a hifi- 
fing noife. This procefs is ufually termed deflagration 
or detonation . 

All the metallic calces and fcorias are revived into 
their metallic ftate by fufion with any vegetable or 
animal inflammable matter. They are all more diffi¬ 
cult of fufion than the refpective metals themfelves; 
and fcarcely any of them, thofe of lead and bifmuth 
excepted, can be made to melt at all, without fome 
addition, in the ftrongeft fire that can be produced in 
the common furnaces. The additions called fluxes , em¬ 
ployed for promoting the fufion, confift chiefly of fixed 
alkaline falts. A mixture of alkaline fait with in¬ 
flammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a 
reducingflun, as contributing at the lame time to bring 
the calx into fufion, and to revive it into metal. Such 
a mixture is commonly prepared from one part of 
nitre and two parts of tartar, by grinding them well 
together, fetting the powders on fire with a bit of 
coal or a red hot iron, then covering the veffel, and 
fuffering them to deflagrate or burn till they are 
changed into a black alkaline coaly mafs. This is the 
common reducing flux of the chemifts, and is called 
from its colour the llaclflux. Metallic calces of fcoriae, 
mingled with twice their weight of this compound, 
and expofed to a proper fire in a clofe covered cru¬ 
cible, melt and refume their metallic form; but though 
they receive an increafe of weight in the calcination, 
the revived metal is always found to weigh confider¬ 
ably lefs then the quantity from which the calx was 
made. 

For a more particular account of all thefe proceffes, 
and an explanation of the principles on which they 
depend, fee Chemistry paflim, and the articles them¬ 
felves as they occur in the order of the alphabet. 
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Chap. I. The more Simple Preparations. 

The preparation of fome fubjlances not foluble In water. L. 

OUND thefe fubftances firft in a mortar ; then, 
pouring on a little water, levigate them on a hard 
and polifhed, but not calcareous, done, that they may 
be made as fine as pofible. Dry this powder on blot¬ 
ting-paper laid on chalk, and fet it in a warm, or at. 
leatt a dry, p.ace, for fome days. 

In this manner are to be prepared, 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Oyfter-fhells, firft cleanfed from their impurities, 
Tutty. 

Crabs claws, firft broken into fmall pieces, muft be 
wafhed with boiling water before they be levigated. 
Verdegrife muft be prepared in the fame manner. 
Where large quantities of the foregoing powders are 
to be prepared, it is cuftomary inftead of the ftone and 
mallet, to employ hand-mills made for this purpofe, 
confiiling of two ftones ; the uppermoft of which turns 
horizontally on the lower, and has an aperture in the 
middle, for fupplying frefii matter, or of returning that 
which has already palled, till it be reduced to a proper 
degree of finenefs. 

For the levigation of hard bodies, particular care 
fhould be taken, whatever kind of inftruments be ufed, 
that they may be of fufficient hardnefs, otherwife they 
will be abraded by the powders. The hematites, a hard 
iron one, is moft conveniently levigated between two 
iron planes; for if the common levigating ftones be 
ufed, the preparation, when finifhed will contain al- 
moft as much foreign matter from the inftrument as 
the hematites. 

It has been cuftomary to moiften feveralpowders in 
levigation, with rofe, balm, and other diftilled waters: 
thefe, neverthelefs, have no advantage above common 
water, fince in the fubfequent exficcation they muft 
necefla; ily exhale, leaving the medicine poffeffed of no 
other v'rtue than what might be equally expeCted from 
it when prepared with the cheaper element. 

Some few fubftances, indeed, are more advantage- 
oufly levigated with fpirit of wine than with water. 
Thus bezoar has the green colour ufually expeCted in 
this coftly preparation confiderably improved thereby. 
A little fpiiit may be added to the other animal fub¬ 
ftances, if the weather be very hot, and large quanti¬ 
ties of them are prepared at once, to prevent their Tun¬ 
ing into putrefaction ; an accident which in thofe cir- 
cumftances fome' imes happens when they are levigated 
with water only. Crubs-eyes, which abound with ani¬ 
mal gelatinous matter, are particularly liable to this 
inconvenience. 


The caution given above for reducing antimony, 
calamine, and tutty, to the greateft lubtility poffible, 
demands particular attention. The tendernefs of the 
parts to which the two laft are ufually applied, re¬ 
quires them to be perfectly free from any admixture of 
grofs irritating particles. The firft, when not tho¬ 
roughly comminuted, might not only, by its firarp 
needle like fpicula, wound the ftomach, but likewife 
anfwers little valuable purpofe as a medicine, proving 
either an ufelefs load upon the vifcera, or at belt paf- 
fing off without any other fenfible effeCt than an in- 
creafe of the groffer evacuations ; while, if reduced to 
a great degree of finenefs, it turns out a medicine of 
confiderable efficacy. 

The moft fuccefsful method of obtaining thefe pow¬ 
ders of the requifite tenuity, is, to wafh off the finer 
parts by means of water, and continue levigating the 
remainder till the whole become fine enough to remain 
for fome time fufpended in the fluid; this procefs is re¬ 
ceived in the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, and there di¬ 
rected in the preparation of the following article. 

Prepared antimony. E. 

Let the antimony be firft pounded in an iron mortar, 91 
and then levigated on a porphyry with a little water. 

After this, put it into a large veffel, and pour a 
quantity of water on it. Let the veffel be repeat¬ 
edly fhaken, that the finer part of the powder may 
be diffufed through the water; the liquor is then to 
be poured off, and fet by till the powder fettles. 

The grofs part, which the water would not take up, 
is to be further levigated, and treated in the fame 
manner. 

By this method, which is that commonly praCtifed 
in the preparation of colours for the painter, powders 
may be obtained of any required degree of tenuity; 
and without the leaft mixture of the grofs parts, which 
are always found to remain in them after long conti¬ 
nued levigation; all the coarfer matter fettles at firft, 
and the finer powder continues fufpended in the water 
longer and longer, in proportion to the degree of its 
finenefs. The fame procefs may likewife be advan- 
tageoui y applied to other hard pmverifable bodies of 
the mir :ral kingdom, or artificial preparations of them; 
provided they be not foluble in, or fpecifically lighter 
than, V ater. The animal and abforbent powders, crabs- 
claws, crabs-eyes, oyfter-fhells, egg-fhells, chalk, pearl, 
coral, and bezoar, are not well adapted to this treat¬ 
ment ; nor indeed ci. ‘hey require it. Thefe fubftan¬ 
ces are readily foluL e in acid juices without much 
comminution: if no add be contained in the firft paf- 
fage;, they are apt to concrete, with the mucous mat¬ 
ter ufually lodged there, into hard indiffoluble maffes; 
the greater degree of finenefs they are reduced to, the 
more they are difpofed to form fuch concretions, and 
become liable to obftruCt the orifices of the fmall 
veffels. 

Pre- 
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it may be as effe&ually freed from impurities at the Prepara¬ 
time of folution as by this procefs. And when it is tions aR d 
to be employed in a folid ftate, care Ihould be taken 9 oml>ofi " 
that the pure parts alone be felefted. tlons * t 

The burning of hartjhorn. L. 


Prepared calamine. E. 

Calamine previoufly calcined for the ufe-of thofe who 
make brafs, is to be treated in the fame manner as 
antimony. 

Prepared chalk. 

Chalk fir ft triturated, and then frequently wafhed with 
water, till it imparts to it neither tafte nor colour, 
is to be treated in the fame manner as antimony. 

As calamine is intended for external application, and 
often to parts very eafily irritated, too much pains can¬ 
not be beftowed in reducing it to a fine powder ; and 
the frequent wafhing of the chalk may have the effeCc 
of freeing it from fome foreign matters : But with re¬ 
gard to this fubftance, the after part of the procefs, if 
not improper, is, in our opinion at leaft unneceffary : 
and this obfervation may alfo be made with refpeft to 
the oculi, or more properly lapilli, cancrorum, which 
the Edinburgh college direCt to be treated in the fame 
manner. 

The preparation of hog's lard and mutton fuet. L. 

Cut them into pieces, and melt them over a flow fire; 
then feparate them from the membranes by ftrain- 
ing. 

Thefe articles had formerly a place alfo among the 
preparations of the Edinburgh college: But now they 
introduce them only into their lift of the materia me¬ 
dics ; as the apothecary will in general find it more 
for his intereft to purchafe them thus prepared, than 
to prepare them for himfelf: for the procefs requires 
to be very cautioufly conduced, to prevent the fat 
from burning or turning black. 

The purification of gum ammoniacum. L. 

If gum ammoniac do not feem to be pure, boil it in 
water till it become foft; then fqueeze it through 
a canvas bag, by means of a prefs. Let it remain 
at reft till the refinous part fubfide; then evaporate 
the water; and toward the end of the evaporation 
reftore the refinous part, mixing it with the gum¬ 
my. 

In the fame manner are purified affafeetida and fuch 
like gum refins. 

You may alfo purify any gum which melts eafily, 
fuch as Galbanum, by putting it in an ox bladder, and 
holding it in boiling water till it be fo foft that it can 
be feparated from its impurities by prefllng through a 
coarfe linen cloth. 

In ftraining all the gums, care fhould be taken that 
the heat be neither great nor long continued; other- 
wife a confiderable portion of the more aCtive vo¬ 
latile matter will be loft ; an inconvenience which can¬ 
not by any care be wholly avoided. Hence the purer 
tears, unftrained, are in general to be preferred, for 
internal ufe, to the drained gums. 

As an additional reafonfor this preference, we may 
add, that fome of the gum-refins, purified in the com¬ 
mon way, by folution in water, expreffion and evapo¬ 
ration, are not fo eafily foluble in aqueous menftrua 
after as before fuch depuration. On thefe accounts 
this procefs is entirely omitted by the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege ; and in every cafe where a gummy refinous fub¬ 
ftance, before it be taken, is to be diffolved in water, 


Burn pieces of hartfhorn till they become perfectly 96 
white ; then reduce them to a very fine powder. 

The pieces of horn generally employed in this ope¬ 
ration are thofe left after diftillation. 

In the burning of hai tfhorn, a ftrong fire and the 
free admifiion of air are neceffary. The potter’s fur¬ 
nace was formerly directed for the fake of conveni¬ 
ence ; but any common furnace or ftove will do. If 
fome lighted charcoal be fpread on the bottom of the 
grate, and above this the pieces of the horn are laid, 
they will be burnt to whitenefs, ftill retaining their 
original form. 

Burnt hartftiorn is not now confidered as a pure 
earth, having been found to be a compound of calca¬ 
reous earth and phofphoric acid. It is the weakeft of 
the animal abforbents, and is difficultly foluble in 
acids; but whether it be of equal or fuperior ufe in 
diarrhoeas to more powerful abforbents, mult be left to 
obfervation. 

The drying of herbs and flowers. 

Let thefe, fpread out lightly, be dried by a gentle 97 
heat. L. 

Herbs and flowers muft be dried by a gentle heat, 
from a ftove or common fire. They muft be taken 
in fuch quantities at a time, that the procefs will be 
fpeedily finifhed; for by this means their medical 
powers are beft preferved. The moft certain teft 
of this is the perfect prefervation of the natural co¬ 
lour : but the leaves of cicuta, and of other plants 
containing a volatile matter, muft be immediately 
pounded, after being dried, and afterwards kept in 
a phial with a ground ftopper. E. 

The directions given by the London college are here 
lefs explicit, and perhaps lefs proper, than thofe of the 
Edinburgh college : for there can be no doubt of the 
propriety of drying ,thefe fubftances haftily, by the aid 
of artificial heat, rather than by the heat of the fun. 

In the application of artificial heat, the only caution 
requifue is to avoid burning; and of this a fufficient 
teft is afforded by the prefervation of colour. And 
the direction given with regard to cicuta may perhaps 
with advantage be followed with moft of the other 
flowers and herbs, afterwards to be exhibited in pow¬ 
der. 

The purifying of honey. L. 

Melt the honey by the heat of a water bath, and re- 9S 
move the feum. 

The intention of this procefs is to purify the ho¬ 
ney from wax, or other droffy matters that have been 
united with it by the violence of the prefs in its fepa- 
ration from the comb, and from meal and fuch like 
fubftances, which are fometimes fraudulently mixed 
with it. When the honey is rendered liquid and 
thin by the heat, thefe lighter matters rife freely to 
the furface, 

This preparation is not fo neceffary for honey that 
is to be ufed as an article of diet, as for that which is 

employed 
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employed in the preparation of oxymels: hence the 
Edinburgh college, who have i ejected all the oxymels, 
have omitted this procefs. 

The preparation of millipeds. L. E. 
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dicine, fometimes advantageoufly employed as an erne- Prepara- 
tic, often as an expectorant, but ftill more frequently ^ OI1B an ^ 
as a powerful diuretic. 

The burning of fponge. 


Conapofi- 

tions. 


99 The millipeds are to be inclofed in a thin canvas cloth, 

and fufpended over hot proof fpirit in a clofe veffel, 
till they be killed by the fteam, and rendered 
friable. 

This is a convenient way of rendering millipeds pul- 
verilable, without endangering any lofs of fuch virtues 
as they may poffefs. 

The directions given by both colleges are precifely 
the fame, and delivered in almoll the fame words. 

The extrafling of pulps. L. E. 

100 Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones if they be dry are 

to be boiled in a fmall quantity of water until they 
become foft: then prefs out the pulp through a 
ftrong hair-lieve, and afterwards boil it down to the 
confidence of honey in an earthen veffel, over a 
gentle fire; taking care to keep the matter conti¬ 
nually ftirring, to prevent its burning. 

The pulp of caflia fiftularis is in like manner to be 
boiled out from the bruifed pod/ and reduced after¬ 
wards to a proper confidence, by evaporating the 
water. 

The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and frefh, are 
to be preffed out through the fieve, without any 
previous boiling. 

In the extraction of pulps, the direction of both 
colleges fo nearly agree, that it is uftnecefTary to give 
a feparate tranflation of each. We may only obferve, 
that the London college, inftead of foftening the fruits 
by boiling them in a fmall quantity of water, direCt 
them to be put in a moift place. This direction, 
though proper in fome cafes, is not generally the molt 
fuitable. 

The drying offquills. L. E. 

101 Let the fquill, cleared from its outer Ikin, be cut 

tranfverfely into thin flices, and dried with a very 
gentle heat. When properly managed, the fquill is 
friable and retains its bitternefs and acrimony. 

By this method the fquill dries much fooner than 
when its feveral coats are only feparated, as has been 
ufually directed; the internal part is here laid bare, 
but, in each of the entire coats, it is covered with a 
thin ikin, which impedes the exhalation of the moif- 
ture. The root lofes in this procefs four-fifths of its 
original weight; the parts which exhale appear to be 
merely watery : fix grains of the dry root being equi¬ 
valent to half a dram of the frefh ; a circumftance to 
be particularly regarded in the exhibition of this me¬ 
dicine. In the preceding editions of our pharmaco- 
poei.n, a particular caution was given, not to ufe an 
iron knife for cutting fquills, but one of wood, ivory, 
or bone : the reafon of this caution is faid to be, not 
fo much that the fquill would receive any ill qualities 
from the iron ; as, that its acrid juice, adhering to the 
knife, might render a wound received by it extremely 
painful, or even dangerous ; but as no danger is to be 
apprehended from fuch an accident, the direction ap¬ 
pears unneceifary. Dried fquills furnifh us with a me- 


Beat the fponge, after cutting it in pieces; and, when roa 
feparated from its gritty matter, bum it in a clofe 
iron veffel, until it becomes black and friable ; af¬ 
terwards rub it to a very fine powder. L. 

Put the fponge, cut into fmall pieces, and well freed 
from adhering earthy matters, into a clofe earthen 
veffel. Place it on the fire, and let it be ftirred 
frequently till it become black and friable; then re¬ 
duce it to a powder in a glafs or marble mortar. 

E . 

This medicine has been in ufe for a confiderable 
time, and employed againft fcrofulous diforders and 
cutaneous foulnefs, in dofes of a fcruple and upwards. 

Its virtues feem to depend on a volatile fait juft form¬ 
ed, and combined with its own oil. If the fponge be 
diftiiled with a ftrong heat, it yields a large proportion 
of that fait in its proper form. The fait is in this pre¬ 
paration fo far extricated, that if the burnt fponge be 
ground in a brafs mortar, it corrodeS the’ metal fo as 
to contract a difagreeable taint, and fometimes an eme¬ 
tic quality. 

Bees, earthworms, and other animal fubftances, have 
by fome been prepared in the fame manner, and re¬ 
commended in different difeafes: but as thefe fub¬ 
ftances fall much fhort of fponge in the quantity of 
volatile fait producible from them by fire, they are 
probably inferior alfo in medicinal efficacy. Of all 
the animal matters that have been tried, raw filk is the 
only one which exceeds or equals fponge, in the pro¬ 
duce of fait. 

A good deal of addrefs is requifite for managing 
this procefs in perfection. The fponge fhould be cut 
fmall, and beaten for fome time in a mortar, that all 
the ftony matters may be got out, which compared 
with the weight of the fponge when prepared, will 
fometimes amount to a confiderable quantity. The 
burning fhould be difeontinued as foon as the matter 
is become thoroughly black. If the quantity put into 
the veffel at once be large, the outfide will be fuffi- 
.ciently burnt before the infide be affeCted; and the 
volatile fait of the former will in part efcape, before 
that in the latter is begun to be formed. The beft 
method of avoiding this inconvenience feems to be, to 
keep the fponge continually ftirring, in fuch a machine 
as is ufed for the roafting of coffee. 

And from this circumftance the iron veffel directed 
by. the London college is preferable to the earthen one 
directed by that of Edinburgh. But the pounding in 
a glafs or ma,rble mortar, directed by the latter, is a 
neceffary caution which the former college have omit¬ 
ted. 

The purification of florax. L. 

Diffolve the ftorax in rectified fpirit of wine, and ftrain 103 
the folution; afterwards reduce it to a proper thick- 
nefs with a gentle heat. 

Storax was formerly directed to be purified by means 
of water ; hence it was ftyled Jloracis collatio. : but the 
method now adopted is much preferable, for the active 

parts 
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Pnpara- parts of the flora x totally diffolve in fpirit of wine, the 
tions and impurities alone being left. And as thefe active parts 
ompoi- { j 0 not r jp e j n (JidiHation, the fpirit may be again re¬ 
- covered by diftillation. 

Purifiedfilings of iron. E. 

104 Apply a magnet to a fieve placed on filings of iron, fo 
that the filings may be attraded upwards through 
the fieve. 

Rujl of iron , commonly called Jhavings of iron, pre¬ 
pared. E. 

ioj Set purified filings of iron in a moift place, that they 
■ may turn to ruft, which is to be ground into an im¬ 
palpable powder. 

The cleanfing of iron filings by means af a magnet 
is very tedious, and does not anfwer fo well as might 
be expeded ; for if they are rufty, they will not he at¬ 
tracted by it, or not fufficiently : nor will they by this 
means be entirely freed from brafs, copper, or other 
metallic fubftances which may adhere to them. It 
appears from the experiments of Henckel, that if iron 
be mixed by fufion with even its own weight of any 
of the other metals, regulus of antimony alone except¬ 
ed, the compound will be vigouroufly attracted by the 
loadftone. The ruft of iron is to be procured at a 
moderate rate from the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities except fuch as maybe wafiied off by’wa- 
ter. 

The ruft of iron is by fome preferred as a medicine 
to the calces or croci made by a ftrong fire. Hoff¬ 
man relates, that he has frequently given it with re¬ 
markable fuccefs in obftinate chlorotic cafes accompa- 
nied with exceffive headachs and other violent fymp- 
toms ; and that he ufually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and fait of tartar, with a little cinnamon 
and fugar. The dofe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty ; fome have gone as far as a dram : 
but all the preparations of this metal anfwer beft in 
fmall dofes, which fhould rather be often repeated than 
enlarged. 

Scales of iron purified. E. 

10 6 Let the fcales of iron, which may be had at the anvils 

of the workmen, be purified by the magnet; for 
the magnet only attracts the fmaller and purer 
parts, leaving the more thick and impure behind. 
This is perhaps of all the forms the moft eligible 
for obtain ; ng the pure matter in fuch a divided ftate 
as to render it eafily adted on by different menftrua ; 
and the mode of purification here profpered is not 
only very effectual, but alfo very eafily put into prac¬ 
tice. 

The extrusion of mucilage. Gen. 

107 Boil the gums or mucilaginous feeds in a fufficient 

quantity of water till it becomes vifcid, nearly refem- 
bling the w r hite of an egg; and then ftrain it by 
preffure through a linen cloath. 

By this means vegetable mucilage may be eafily ob¬ 
tained from many different fubftances in its pure ftate. 
And although this procefs is not directed in our phar¬ 
macopoeias, yet we think that it might with advantage 
be adopted. 
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Prcpara- 

Chap. II. Of Conferees. tions and 

Compofi- 

Conserves are compofitions of recent vegetable tl<ins - . 
matters and fugar, beaten together into an uniform 108 
mafs. 

This management is introduced for preferring cer¬ 
tain fimples, undried, in an agreeable form, with as 
little alteration as poffible in their native virtues; and 
to fome fubjefts it is very advantageoufly applied. Ve¬ 
getables, whofe virtues are loft or dellroyed by dry¬ 
ing, may in this form be kept uninjured for a length 
of time: for by carefully fecuring the mouth of the 
containing veffel, the alteration, as well as diffipation, 
of their adtive principles, is generally prevented ; and 
the fugar preferves them from the corruption which 
juicy vegetables would otherwife undergo. There are, 
however, fundry vegetables whofe virtues are impaired 
by this treatment. Mucilaginous fubftances by long 
lying with fugar, become lefs glutinous; and aftrin- 
gents become fenfibly fofter on the palate. Many of 
the fragrant flowers are of fo tender and delicate a 
texture, as almoft entirely to lofs their peculiar quali¬ 
ties on being beaten or bruifed. 

In general, it is obvious, that in this form, on account 
of the large admixture of fugar, fubftances of confi- 
dersble activity can alone be taken to advantage as 
medicines. And, indeed, conferves are at prefent con- 
fidered chiefly as auxiliaries to medicines of greater 
efficacy, or as intermedia for joining them together. 

They are very convenient for reducing into bolufes or 
pills, the more ponderous powders as mercurius dulcis, 
the calces of iron and other mineral preparations; which 
with liquid or lefs confiftent matters, as fyrups, will 
not cohere. 

The fhops were formerly encumbered with many 
conferves altogether infignificant; the few now retained 
have in general either an agreeable flavour to recom¬ 
mend them, or are capable of anfwering fome ufeful 
purpofes as medicines. Their common dofe is the 
bulk of a nutmeg, or as much as can be taken up at 
once or twice upon the point of a knife. There is in 
general no great danger of exceeding in this particular. 

Conferves of woodforrel} 

fea wormwood; 
the red rofe ; 

the outer rind of the Seville orange. L. 

Pluck the leaves from the ftalks, the unblown petals 
from the cups, taking off the heels. Take off the 
outer rind of the oranges by a grater; then beat 
each of them with a wooden peftle in a marble mor¬ 
tar, firft by themfelves, afterwards with three times 
their weight of double refined fugar, until they be 
mixed. 

Conferves of the frefh leaves of mint; 

red rofes not blown ; 

the outer rind of Seville oranges rafped off by 
a grater. E. 

Thefe are directed to be prepared with triple their 
weight of fugar in the fame manner as the conferves 
of the London college. The fugar lhould be pound¬ 
ed by itfelf, and paffed through a fieve before it be 
mixed with the vegetable mafs; for without this it 

cannot 
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cannot be properly incorporated. Rofe buds, and 
fome other vegetables, are prepared for mixing with 
fugar by a fmall wooden mill contrived for that pur¬ 
pose. 

In the fame manner conferves may be prepared from 
many other vegetables. But befides the conferves for 
which general directions are given, there are others, 
for which, either on account of the particular mode of 
preparation, or of the proportion, our pharmacopoeias 
have thought it neceffary to give particular directions. 
But before taking notice of thefe, it is neceffary to 
mention the medical properties of the conferves above 
enumerated. 

Conferve of tie leaves of wood-forrel. L. 


double refined fugar, a pound and a half. Beat Prepara- 
them together in a mortar. *‘°" s an<1 

The root of arum, in its recent ftate, is a fubftance T^ 10 * 
of great-aCtivity; but this activity is almoft entirely —' 

loft on drying. Hence the compound powder which 
had formerly a place in our pharmacopoeias is now re¬ 
jected. And as neither water nor fpirit extract its 
activity, this conferve is perhaps the beft form in which 
it can be preferved in our (hops. It may be given to 
adults in dofes of a dram. 

Conferve of hips, L* 

Take of pulp of ripe hips one pound; double refined nj 
fugar, powdered, twenty ounces. Mix them into 
a conferve. 


109 This is a very elegant and grateful conferve; in tafte 
it is lightly acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, which 
fome compare to that of green-tea. It is taken occa- 
fionally for quenching third, and cooling the mouth 
and fauces, in diftempers where the heat of the body 
is much increafed. 

Conferve of the tops offea wormwood. L. 

1 iu The conferve of wormwood has been celebrated in 
dropfies: Matthiolus relates, that feveral perfons were 
cured by it of that diftemper without the afliftance of 
any other medicine. Where the diforder indeed pro¬ 
ceeds from a Ample laxity or flaccidity of the folids, 
the continued ufe of this medicine may be of fome fer- 
vice ; as it appears to be an elegant mild corroborant. 
It is direCted to be given in the dofe of half an ounce 
about three hours before meals. 

Conferve ofthe luds of red rofes. L. E. 

xxx This is a very agreeable and ufeful conferve. A 
dram or two diflolved in warm milk are frequently 
given as a light aftringent, in weaknefs of the ftomach, 
and likewife in coughs and phthifical complaints. In the 
German ephemerides, examples are related of very 
dangerous phthifes cured by the continued ufe of this 
medicine: In one of thefe cafes, twenty pounds of the 
conferve were taken in the fpace of a month ; and in 
another, upwards of thirty. Riverius mentions feve¬ 
ral other inftances of this kind. There is, however, 
much room for fallacy in fuch obfervations ; as phthifis 
has not at all times been accurately diftinguifhed from 
obftinate catarrhs, and fome other affe&ions ; the anti- 
feptic property of the fugar may perhaps have fome 
fhare in the effeCt. 

Conferve of the yellow rind of Seville orange peel. L. E. 

XU This conferve is a very elegant one, containing all 
the virtues of the peel in a form fufficiently agreeable, 
both with regard to the dofe and the conveniency of 
taking. It is a pleafant warm ftorhachic ; and with this 
intention is frequently ufed. 

...Conferve of the leaves offpearmint. E. 

JI3 The (conferve of mint retains the tafte and virtues 
of the herb. It is given in weaknefs of the ftomach 
and retchings to vomit: and frequently does fervice in 
fome cafes of this kind, where the warmer and more 
aCtive preparations of mint would be lefs proper. 


The conferve of hips is of fome efteem as a foft 
cooling reftringent; three or four drams or more are 
given at a time, in bilious fluxes, fharpnefs of urine, 
and hot indifpofitions of the ftomach: A good deal 
of care is requfite on the part of the apothecary in 
making this conferve : the pulp is apt to carry with it 
fome of the prickly fibres, with which the infide of the 
fruit is lined ; if thefe be retained in the conferve, they 
will irritate the ftomach, fo as to occafion vomiting. 

Conferve of floes. L. E. 

Put the floes in water upon the fire that they may 116 
foften, taken care that they be not broken; then, 
the floes being taken out of the water, prefs out the 
pulp, and mix it with three times its weight of 
double-refined fugar into a conferve. 

This preparation is a gentle aftringent, and may be 
given as fuch in the dofe of two or three drams. The 
degree of its aftringency will vary according to the 
maturity of the floes, and the length of time for which 
the conferve has been kept. 

Conferve offquills. 

Take of freflt fquils, one ounce ; double-refined fugar, 119 
five ounces. Beat them together in a mortar into 
a conferve. 

This conferve is directed to be prepared in a fmall 
quantity, to guard againft its varying in ftrength. It 
may be given to adults from half a dram to two 
fcruples, efpecially when frefii. 

But the conferve of fquills is a more uncertain and 
lefs agreeable mode of exhibiting this article, than the 
powder of the dried root, particularly when made into 
pills, or given in the form of bolus with any other con¬ 
ferve. 

Conferve of chervil. Suec. 

Take of frefh leaves of chervil, double-refined fugar, jiS 
each equal parts. Beat them together into a con¬ 
ferve. 

Chervil has by fome been extolled as an ufeful diu¬ 
retic ; and this is perhaps one of the moft pleafant 
forms under which it can be exhibited. 

Conferve of millepede. Brun. 

Take oflive millepeds,one pound ; double refined'fa- 119 
gar, two pounds and an half. Beat them together 
, into a conferve. 


114 


Conferve of arum. 

Take of the frelh root of arum bruifed, half a pound, 


If the millepeds pofiefs thofe virtues which fome 
have alleged, this is perhaps one of the beft forms un¬ 
der 
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dcr which they < an be exhibited. And by children, 
to whom they are frequently prefcribed, it may be 
ealily taken, when other forms cannot be introduced. 

VUriolatedoonferve of rofcs. Brun. 
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not entirely puree on Handing* it becomes againtur- Prepara- 
bid, and apt> to run. into a fermentative-or putrefactive tions and 
• date. 'Clarification with whites, of eggs renders.the tompsfi. 
juices more perfectly fine ; but there are few that will t l0n5 ^ 
bear this tieatment without a manifeft injury to their 


ao To each pound of the eonfcrveof rofesadd two drams 
of the diluted vitriolic acid. 

This may be in fome cafes an- ufeful means of in- 
creafing fomewhat the aftringency of the conferve of 
rofes : "But for the purpofe* lor which - the vitriolic 
acid is in general employed, the quantity that can thus 
be introduced is too inconfiderable to be of much fer- 
vice. 

Chap. III. Of Juices, . 

lax Juices are obtained from the fucculent parts of 
plants, by including them, after being properly cut, 
•bruifed, &c. in a hair bag, and preffing them, between 
wooden cheeks, in the common fcrew-prefs, as long as 
any liquor exudes. 

The harder fruits require to be previoufly well beat¬ 
en or' ground; but herbs are to be only moderately 
bruifed, for if thele are over bruifed, a large quantity 
of the herbaceous-matter will be forced out along with 
the juice. Hemperr or woollen bags are apt to com¬ 
municate a dilagreeable flavour ; the threads of thefe 
likewife fwell in proportion as they imbibe moifture, 
lo as in great meafure to prevent the free percolation 
of the juice. 

The fluids thus extracted from fucculent fruits, both 
of the acid and fweet kind, from moft of the acrid 
herbs,'as fcurvy grafs and water-crefles, from the acid 
'herbs, as forrel and wood-forrel, from the aperient lac- 
•teiceht plants, as dandelion and hawkweed, and from 
fundry other vegetables, contain great part of the pe¬ 
culiar tafte and virtues of therefpeCtive fubjeCts. The 
juices, on the other-hand, ex trailed from mod of the 
aromatic herbs as thofe of mint and the fragrant Tur¬ 
key balm, commonly called la'vi of Gilead, have fcarce- 
■ly anything of the flavour of the plants, and feeiii to 
differ little from decoCtionS'of them made in water 
boiled till the volatile odorous-parts hasbeen diffipated. 
; Many of the odoriferous flowers, as the lily, violet, 
hyacinth, not only impart nothing of their fragrance 
to their juice, but have it totally deftroyed by the pre¬ 
vious bruifing. From want of diffident attention to 
thefe particulars, practitioners have been frequently de¬ 
ceived in the effects of preparations of this clafs ; juice 
of mint has -been often prefcribed as a domachic, tho’ 
it wants thofe qualities by which mint itfelf and its 
other preparations operate. 

The juices, thus forcibly preffed out from plants, 
differ from thofe which flow fpontaneoufly, or from 
incifions; thefe laft confiding chiefly of fuch fluids 
as are not diffufed through the whole fubdance of the 
vegetable fubjedt, but elaborated in diftinCt veffels, or 
fecreted into particular receptacles. From poppy head's, 
flightly wounded, there iffues a thick milky liquor, 
which dries by a moderate warmth into opium ; whild 
the juice obtained from them by preffure is of a dark- 
green colour, and far weaker virtue. 

Juices newly expreffed are generally thick, vifcid, 
and very impure: By colature, a quantity of grofs 
matter is feparated, the juice becomes fhinfter, limpid, 
and better fitted for medicinal purpofes, though as yet 


flavour, taife, and virtue. : . % 

The mod effectual' method- of purifying and pre- 
ferving thefe liquors, is to let the drained juices Hand 
in a cool place till they have depofited their groffer 
feces, and then gently pals themfeveral times through 
a fine drainer till perfectly clear ; when about a fortieth 
part of their weight of good fpirit of wine may be 
added, and the whole differed to dand as before ; a 
frefti fediment will now be depofited, from which the _ 
liquor is to be poured off, drained again, and put into 
■ final!"bottles' which have been-walked with fpirit and 
dried. A little oil is-to-.be poured’on the- furface, fo 
as very nearly to fill the bottles;, and the mouths clo- 
fed with leather, paper, .or dopped with draw, as the 
■flafks in which,.Florence wine is brought to us ; this 
ferves to keep out dud, and differs the air, which in 
procefs of tjme arifes from all vegetable liquors, to 
efcape which air would otherwife endanger the burft- 
;ing of the bottles'; -or, being. imbibed afrelh, fender w 
their contents vapid'and, foul. The bottles are to be 
kept on the bottom of a good cellar or vault, placed 
up to the necks in fand. By this-method fome juices 
may be preferved for a year or two ; and others' for a 
much longer time. 

It has already been obferved, that there are great 
difference in juices, in regard to their being accom¬ 
panied in the expreffion with the virtues of the fubjeCts. 
There are equal differences in regard to their preferving 
thofe virtues, and this Independently of the' volatility 
of the adtive matter, or its difpofition to/exhale.' Even 
the volatile virtue of fcurvy-grafs may by the above 
method be preferved almod entire in its juice for a con- 
dderable time : while the adtive parts of the juice of 
the wild eucnmber quickly feparate and fettle to the 
bottom, leaving,the fluid part inert. Juices of arum 
root, iris root,-bryony, root, and fundry. other vege- 
. tables, throw off in like manner their:medicinal parts 
to the Bottom. >■ c . 7 . 

. Compound juice of fcurvy-grafs . 

Take of the juice of garden fcurvy-grafs two pints; 
brook lime and water-erefl'es, of each one pint; Se¬ 
ville oranges, twenty ounces by meafure. Mix them, 
and, after the feces have fubfided, pour off the li¬ 
quor,- or drain it. L. 

Take of juice of garden fcurvy-grafs, water-creffes, 

■ both expreffed from the frelh herbs, Seville oranges, 
of each two pounds ; fpirituous nutmeg-water, half 
a- pound. -Mix them and let them dand till the fe¬ 
ces have fubfided, then pour off the clear liquor. E. 

By this formula tire Edinburgh college have rejected 
the brook-lime -and the fugar of their former editions, 

. The fugar was certainly a very improper addition.; for 
though it may preferve dry vegetable matters, yet when 
added to juices largely inpregnated with watery and 
mucilaginous matter, it would no doubt furnifh that 
very principle mod favourable to the production of the 
vinous fermentation. For the compound horfe radith 
water they have fubdituted the fpirituous water of nut¬ 
megs : Betides, that, this water has the fame property 
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of preferving the juices from fermentation : it is alfo 
much more agreeable to the palate, and will make the 
juices fit eafier on the ftomach. 

The London college have retained nearly their for¬ 
mer formula, giving it only a more proper name. 

Both thefe compofitions are of confiderable ufe for 
the purpofes expreffed in the title: the orange juice 
is an excellent affiftant to the feurvy-grafs and other 
acrid antifcorbutics; which, when thus mixed, have 
been found from experience to produce much better ef¬ 
fects than when employed by themfelves. Thefe 
juices may be taken from an ounce or two to a quarter 
of a pint, two or three times a-day: they generally 
increafe the urinary fecretion, and- fometimes induce 
a laxative habit. Preferved with the cautions above - 
mentioned, they will keep good for a confiderable time; 
though, whatever care be taken, they are found to an- 
fwer better when frefh : and from the difficulty of pre¬ 
ferving them fo, they have of late been very much laid 
afide, especially fince we have been provided with more 
convenient and ufeful remedies. 

Inspissated Juic es. 

When vegetable juices, or watery or fpiiitous de- 
codtions or infufions, are expofedto a continued heat, 
the fluid gradually evaporating, carries off with it 
fuch volatile matters as it was impregnated with, and 
leaves the more fixed united together into one mafs. 
The mafs which remains from the evaporation of the 
expreffed juice of a plant is called infpijfated juice; from 
watery decodtions or infufions, an extras; from fpi- 
rituous tindlures, a refin, or ejfential extrail. The term 
extras is frequently ufed alfo as a general appellation 
of all the three kinds. Infpiffated juices and watery 
decodtions, particularly the former, when evaporated 
no further than to the confrftence of oil or honey, are 
called robs ; and fpirituous tindlures, reduced to a like 
confiftence, are called balfams. 

What relates .to the expreffion cf juices has already 
been delivered, with the moft effedtual means of pre¬ 
ferving them in their liquid Hate, and a general ac¬ 
count of what fubftances do or do not give out their 
virtues with their juices. In the infpiffation of juices, 
there is farther to be confidered the volatility or fixity 
of their medicinal parts: if a plant lofes its virtue, 
or part of its virtue, in being dried, it is obvious 
that the juice muft lofe as much in being infpiffated 
to drynefs, how gentle foever the heat be with which 
the infpiffation is performed. It is likewife to be ob- 
ferved that the medicinal parts of fome juices are 
kept in a date of perfedt folution by the watery fluid, 
fo as to be completely retained by it after the liquor 
has been made fine by fettling, ftraining or other 
means ; while the medicinal .parts of others, not dif- 
foluble by watery menftrua, are only diffufed through, 
the liquor in the fame manner as the feculencies are, 
and feparate along with thefe on Handing. 

Infpiffated juice of the elder-lerry. L. 

Take of expreffed and depurated juice of elder-berries 
two pints; infpiffate it in a water bath, faturated 
with fea-falt. 

Infpiffated juice , commonly called rob of elder-ber¬ 
ries. E. 

Vou XIV. 


Take of juice of ripe elder-berries, five pounds: pure ft Prepara- 
fugar, one pound. Evaporate with a gentle heat , ‘ ons an d 
to the confidence of pretty thick honey. l ompnfi- 

I his preparation, made with or without fugar, . 
keeps well, and proves a medicine of confiderable im¬ 
portance as an aperient, generally promoting the na¬ 
tural excretions by flool, urine, or fv/eat. The dofe 
is from a dram or two to an ounce or more. A fpoon- 
ful, diluted with water, is ufually taken in common 
colds at bed-time. 


Irfpijfitedjuice of wolfsbane. E. 

Briliie the frefli leaves of aconitum ; and including iff 
them in a hempen bag, ftrongly comprefs them in 
a prefs, fo that they may give out their juice: let 
the juice be evaporated in open veffels in a water 
bath, to the confiftence of pretty thick honey: 

An empyreuma is to be avoided by conftantly ftir- 
rrng the mixture towards the end of the procefs. 

After the matter has become cold, let it be put up in 
glazed earthen veffels, and moiftened with rectified 
fpirit of wine. 

In the fame manner are prepared infpiffated juices of 
belladonna or deadly nightftiade, and hyol'cyamus 
or henbane. 

In thefe infpiffated juices, the adlive parts of the 
plant are obtained in a concentrated ftate, and in a 
condition which admits of prefervation for a confider¬ 
able length of time. They furnifh, therefore, a con¬ 
venient form for exhibiting thefe articles which, in 
the pradtice of medicine, are perhaps more frequent¬ 
ly ufed in the ftate of infpiffated juice than any other. 

This is particularly the cafe with the hyofeyamus, 
which may often be advantageoufly employed when 
Opium is indicated, but diftgrees with the patient. 

But aconite and belladonna may in general, with 
greater advantage, be exhibited under the form of 
powder made from the dried leaves. 

..It is very remarkable that the London college have 
given no place to thefe articles. We cannot how¬ 
ever help thinking, that their pharmacopeia would be 
enriched by introducing not only the articles them¬ 
felves, but likewife thefe preparations, efpecially as 
they are not unfrequently preferibed by Britifh prac¬ 
titioners. 


Infpiffated juice of heml'ocl , E. 

Haying expreffed the juice of the leaves and ftalks of iz6 
hemlock when flowering, in the fame manner as di- 
redted for that of the aconitum, evaporate it to the 
confiftence of pretty thin honey ; when it is cooled, 
add of the powder of the dried leaves of the plant 
as much as to make it .into a mafs fit for forming; 
pills. Care, however, is to bp taken, that the eva¬ 
poration proceed only to fuch length, that as much 
' of the powder can be mixed with the infpiffated 
jyice as fhall make up about a fifth part of the whole 
mafs. 

A preparation fimilar to this waspublifhed it Vien¬ 
na by Dr Stoerk, who recommends it as an efficacious 
refolventin many obftinate diforders, where the com- 
mon remedies avail nothing. He obferves, that fmall 
dofes fhould always be begun with, as tv o grains, 
made into a pill twice a-day ; and that by gradually 
R r increafiny 
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l’repara- increafing the dofe, it may be given to two, three, or 

Co'ii even tour ^ rnrns a-day, and continued in fuch quantities 

tion$ P<Ul i°r feveral weeks : that it may be ufed in fafety in in- 
-—v—. fancy, old age, and pregnancy: that it neither acce¬ 
lerates nor difturbs the circulation ; neither heats, nor 
cools, nor aftedts- the animal functions : that it in- 
creafes the fecretions, and renders the mouth mo ill; 
feldom purges ; very rarely vomits; fometimes aug¬ 
ments perfpiration; often produces a copious difeharge 
of vifcid urine; but in many patients does not in- 
creafe any of the fenfible evacuations : that it removes 
obftrudtions and their confequences ; relieves rheuma¬ 
tic pains, though of long continuance; difcuffes fcir- 
rhous tumours, both internal and external; and cures 
dropfies and confumptions proceeding from fchirrho- 
fities: that it often diffolves cataracts, or Hops their 
progrefs, and has fometimes removed the gutta fere- 
na : that inveterate cutaneous eruptions, fcald heads, 
malignant ulcers, cancers, the malignant fluor albus 
audgonorrhoea of long Handing, obltinate remains of 
the venereal difeafe, and carries of the bones, gene¬ 
rally yield to it: that for the moft part it is neceffary 
to continue this medicine for a confiderable time be¬ 
fore the cure be effedted, or much benefit perceived 
from it: that in fome cafes it failed of giving any re¬ 
lief ; that he met with fome perfons who could not 
bear its effedts : and that consequently there mull be 
fome latent difference in the habit, the diagnoftic 
figns of which are at prefent unknown: that though 
it is by no means infallible any more than other me¬ 
dicines, yet the great number of deplorable cafes that 
have been happily cured by it, is fufficient to recom¬ 
mend it to further trials. The efficacy of this me¬ 
dicine is confirmed by many eminent pradlitioners 
abroad ; though the trials hitherto made of it in this 
country have not been attended with much fuccefs. 
Somewhat, perhaps, may depend on the time of the 
plant’s being gathered, and the manner of the prepa¬ 
ration of the extradt. Dr Stoerk himfelf takes no¬ 
tice of fomemiftakes committed in this refpedt: feme 
have left the herb in a heap for feveral days, whence 
part of it withered, part rotted, and the juice became 
thick and mucilaginous; others have taken a very 
large quantity of the juice, and boiled it down in 
copper veffels with a great heat; by which means a 
ftrong fetor was diffufed to a confiderable diflance, 
and the moft efficacious parts diffipated: ■ others, with 
officious care, have clarified the juice, and thus ob¬ 
tained a hlack tenacious extradt, retaining but a fmall 
degree of the fpecific fmell of the plant. The ex¬ 
tradt duly prepared, according to the above preferip- 
tion, is of a greenifh brown colour,' and a very dif. 
agreeable fmell, like that of mice. But though there 
be reafon to belive that much of the extradt ufed 
here had been ill prepared, we can by no means ad¬ 
mit that its general inefficacy was owing to this 
caufe ; for though there are not many inftances cf its 
difeovering any valuable medicinal powers, there are 
feveral of its having adtivity enough, even in fmall 
doles, to produce alarming fymptoms. 

Modern pradlice, however, feems to hold a middle 
place; being neither influenced by the extravagant en¬ 
comiums of Dr Stoerk, nor frightened by the wary 
fufpicions of Dr Lewis. The infpiffated juice of the 
hemlock is accordingly given with freedom in a great 
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variety of complaints, without our experiencing the Prepara- 
wonderful effiedts aferibed tp it by the former, or the tiors and 
baneful confequences dreaded by the latter. Like Compofi- 
other preparations of this valuable herb, it is no doubt tl0nii _ 
a very ufeful addition to our pharmacopoeia ; nor does 
its ufe feem to be more hazardous than that of opium 
and fome other narcotics. 

The London college direct the infpiffated juice of 
cicuta to be prepared in the fame manner as.that of the 
elder-berry, and without the addition of any of the 
powder. This is the moft pure extradt; and the- 
powder may eafily be occafionally added. They di- 
redt the cicuta to be colledted as foon as the flowers 
appear : And at that time the leaves are moft fully 
impregnated with their adtive powers. 

Infpiffated juice of black currants. L. 

Infpiffated juice ef lemons. L. 

Thefe two the London college alfo diredt to be prepa- uy 
red in. the fame manner with the elder-berry juice. 

And under this form the agreeable and ufeful acid of 
thefe vegetables, in a concentrated ftate, may be pre- 
fervedfor a confiderable length of time. 

Chap. IV. Extracts and Reftns . 

Obfervations on ExtraSs with Water. 

Thefe extradls are prepared by boiling the fubjedt 128 
in water, and evaporating the ftrained decodtion to 
a thick confidence- 

This procefs affords us fome of the more adtive 
parts of the plants, free from the tifelefs indiffoluble 
earthy matter, which makes the large ft fhare of their 
bulk. There is a great difference in vegetable fub- 
ftances, with regard to their fitnefs for this opera¬ 
tion ; fome yielding to it ail its virtues, and others 
fcarce any. Thofe parts in which the fweet gluti¬ 
nous, emollient, codling, bitter, auftere, aftiingentfi 
virtues refide, are for the moft part totally extradted 
by the boiling water, and remain almoft entire on 
evaporating it: whilft thofe which contain the pecu> 
culiar odour, flavour, and aromatic quality, are ei¬ 
ther net extradled at all, or exhale along with the men- 
ftruum. Thus gentian root, which is almoft Amply 
hitter, yields an extradt poffeffing in a fmall volume 
the whole tafte and virtues of the root.—Wormwood, 
which has a degree of warmth and ftrong flavour join¬ 
ed to the bitter, lofes the two firft in the evaporation, 
and gives an extradt not greatly different from the fore¬ 
going: the aromatic quality of cinnamon is diffipated 
by this treatment, its aitringency remaining ; while an 
extradt made from the flowers of lavender and rofema- 
ry difeovers nothing either of the tafte, fmell, or vir¬ 
tues of the flowers. 

General Rulesfor making ExtraSs ’with Water. 

1. It is indifferent, with regard to the medicine, 129 
whether the fubjedt he ufed frefh or dry; fince no¬ 
thing that can be preferved in this procefs will be loft 
by drying. With regard to the facility of extrac¬ 
tion, tliere is a very confiderable difference; vege¬ 
tables in general giving out their virtues more readily 
when moderately dried than when frefh. 

2. Very 
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prepara- 2. Very compact dry fubftances (hould be reduced 
tions and j nt0 exceeding 1'mall parts, previous to the affufion oi 
Compofi- (Jie menftruum. 

10n5 ’ - 3. The quantity of water ought to be no greater 

than is neceifary for extracting the virtues of the fub- 
jed. A difference herein will fometimes occafion a 
variation in the quality of the produd ; the larger 
the quantity of the liquor, the longer time will be re- 
quifite for evaporating it, and confequently the more vo¬ 
latile parts of the fubjed will be diffipated. A long- 
continued heat liKewife mates a confiderable altera¬ 
tion in the matter which is not volatile. Sweet fub¬ 
ftances, by long boiling with water, become nau- 
feous ; and the drallic purgatives lofe their virulence, 
though without any remarkable feparation of their 
parts. 

4. The dec options are to be depurated by cola- 
ture ; and afterwards fuffered to (land for a day or 
two, when a confiderable quantity of fediment is 
ufually found at the bottom. If the liquor poured 
off clear be boiled down a little, and afterwards fuf¬ 
fered to cool again, it wiR depofite a frelh fediment, 
from which it may be Recanted before you proceed to 
finilh the evaporation. The decodions of very refi- 
nous fubftances do not require this treatment, and 
are rather injured by it; the refill fubfiding along with 
the inactive dregs. 

5. The evaporation is moft conveniently performed 
in broad fhaliow vellels \ the larger the furface of the 
liquor, the fooner will the aqueous parts exhale : This 
effeCl may likewife be promoted by agitation. 

6. When the matter begins to grow thick, great 
care is neceffary to prevent its burning. This acci¬ 
dent almoft unavoidable if the quantity be large, and 
the fire applied as ufual under the evaporating pan, 
may be effectually provided againft, by carrying on the 
inTpiffation after the common manner, no farther than 
to the confidence of a fyrup, when the matter is to be 
poured into fhaliow tin or earthen pans, and placed in 
an oven with its door open, moderately heated ; which 
aCting uniformly on every part of the liquid, will foon 
reduce it to any degree of confidence required. This 
may likewife be more fecurely done, by fettling the 
evaporating veffel inboiling water, but the evapora¬ 
tion is in this - way very tedious. 

‘Dlferuations an ExtraSs nvi. h Reftified Spirit. 

*30 Rectified /fpirit of wine diffolves the effential oils 
and refins of vegetables, and does not readily carry 
off the oil in its exhalation ; the heat fuffieient to ex¬ 
hale pure fpirit.being much lefs than that in which 
water evaporates to any confiderable degree, or moft 
effential oils diftil. Hence a refinous or fpirituous ex¬ 
tract of wormwood, contrary to that made with wa¬ 
ter contains the warmth and flavour, as well as bit- 
ternefs, of the herb ; one made from cinnamon pofi- 
feffes its aromatic virtue, as well as its aftringency; 
and one from lavender and rofemary flowers, retains 
great part of their flavour and virtues ; the volatile 
parts, which are carried off by -waterfin its evapora¬ 
tion, being left behind by thefpirit. 

The fpirit employed for this purpofe ftiould be per¬ 
fectly free from any ill flavour, which would be com¬ 
municated in part to the preparation ; and from any 
admixture of.phlegm or water, which would not only 
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vary its diffolving power, hut lilicwTe, evaporating Vrepnra- 
towards the end of the infpiffttion would promote the a '_‘' 
difiipation of the volatile parts of the fubjeCt. Hence r '' 

alfo, the fubjeCt itfelf ought always to be dry: thof* ---. 

fubftances which lofe their virtue by drying, lofe ic 
equally on being fubmitted to this treatment with the 
pureft fpirit. 

The infpiffation fhould be performed from the be¬ 
ginning, in the gentle heat of a water bath. It is 
not needful to fuffer thefpirit to evaporate in the a'r; 
greateft part of it may be recovered by collecting the 
vapour in common diftilling veffels. If the difiilled 
fpirit be found to have brought over any flavour from 
the fubjeCl, it may be advantageoufly referred for th: 
fame purpefes again. 

It is obfervable, that though rectified fpirit be the 
proper menftruum of the pure volatile oils, and of the 
groffer refinous matter of vegetables, and water of 
the mucilaginous and faline ; yet thefe principles are, 
in almofha.ll plants, fo intimately combined together, 
that whichever of thefe liquors is applied at tirft, it 
will take up,a portion of what is direCtly foluble only 
in the other. Hence fundry vegetables, extremely 
refinous, and whofe virtues confift chiefly in their re- 
fin, afford neverthelefs very ufeful extracts with wa¬ 
ter, though not equal to thofe which may be obtain¬ 
ed by a prudent application of fpirit. Hence alfo 
the extracts made from moft vegetables by pure fpirit, 
are not mere refins ; a part of the gummy matter, if 
the fubjeCt contained any fuch, is taken up along, 
with the refin ; an admixture of great advantage to 
it in a medicinal view. The fpirituous extracts of le- 
veral vegetable fubftances, as mint leaves, rhubarb, 
faffron, diffolve in water as well as in fpirit. 

Pure refins are prepared by mixing, with fpirituous 
tinfrure of very refinous vegetables, a quantity of wa¬ 
ter. The refin, incapable of remaining diffolved in 
the watery liquor, feparates and falls to the bottom; 
leaving in the menftruum fuch other principles of the 
plant as the fpirit might have extracted at firft along 
with it. 

Qlfervat'tons oh Extracts with Spirit and V/ater. 

There are fundry vegetables, particularly thofe of a i;i 
refinous nature, which are treated to better advan¬ 
tage with a mixture of water and fpirit, than with 
either of them fingly. The virtues of refinous woods, 
barks, and roots, may indeed be in great part ex- ' 
traded by long boiling in frelh portions, of water; 
but at the fame time they fuffer a confiderable injury 
from the continued heat neceffary for the extradion, 
and for the fubfequent evaporation of fo large a quan¬ 
tity of thefiuid. Redified fpirit of wme is not liable 
to this inconvenience; but the extrads obtained by 
it from the fubftances here intended, being almoft 
purely refinous, are lefs adapted to general ufe th., > 
thofe m which the refin is divided by an admixture 
of the gummy matter, of which water is the d: ' 
menftruum. 

There are two ways of obtaining'thefe cor -uni 
or gummy-refmous extrads-: one, by ufmg proof fpi¬ 
rit, that is, a mixture of about equal parts of fpirit 
and water, for the menftruum ; the other, by digeft- 
ing the fubjed firft in pure fpirit and .then in-water, 
and afterwards uniting into one mafs the parts wfctrh 
R. r 2 th _ 
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Trepan- the two mendrua have i’eparately extra&ed. In fome 
t.uns and ca f eSj where a fufficiency of gummy matter is want- 
tioi” P * n o * n fubjccl, it may be artificially {applied, by 

-- v - in'piffating the fpirituous tinChire to the confidence 

of a ballam, then thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
folution of any limple gum, as mucilage of gum- 
arabic, and drying the compound with a gentle heat. 
By this method are obtained elegant gummy refins, 
extemporaneoufly tnifcible with water into milky li¬ 
quors. 

Olfervations on ex Ira 8 s by long digeflion. 

* 3 * It has been obferved, that the virtues of vegetable 
decoCtions are altered by long boiling. Decoctions 
or infufions of draftic vegetables, by long continued 
boiling or digeftion, lofe more and more of their vi¬ 
rulence ; and at the fame time depofite more and 
more of a grofs fediment, refulting probably from the 
decompofition of their aCtive parts. On this founda¬ 
tion it has been attempted to obtain fafe and mild 
preparations from fundry virulent drugs; and fome 
of the chemids have ftrongly recommended the pro- 
eefs, though without fpecifying, or giving any inti¬ 
mation of, the continuance of boiling requifite for 
producing the mildnefs in different fubjeCls. M. 
Beaume in his Elemens de pharmacies lately publifh- 
ed, has given a particular account of an extraft of 
opium prepared on this principle ; of which extract, 
as it is alleged to be very ufeful in practice, it may 
not be improper to give a Ihort defeription : And this 
we fhall accordingly fubjoin to our account of the opi¬ 
um purificatum of the London college. 

Qbfervaticns on particular exlrabls. 

[.33 ExtraB of 'chamomile, . 

broom taps, 
gentian , 
liquorice , 
black hellelpre, 
rue , 

fav'tn. L. 

doil the article in diddled water, prefs out the decoc¬ 
tion, flrain it, and fet it apart that the feces may 
fubfide ; then boil it again in a wafer-bath fatura* 
ted with fea-falt to a confidence proper for making 
pills. 

The fame kind of bath is to be ufed in the prepara¬ 
tion of all the extracts, that the evaporation may be 
properly performed. 

Ext raft of gentian . E. 

1 34 Take of gentian root as much as you pleafe. Having 
cut and bruifed it, pour upon it four times its quan¬ 
tity of water. Boil to the confumption of one half 
of the liquor; and ftrongly expreffing it, drain. E- 
vaporate the decoCtion to the confidence of thick 
honey in veflels expofed to the vapour of hot wa¬ 
ter. 

In preparing this and every other estradt, it is ne- 
ceffary to keep up a condant dirring towards the end 
of the procefs, in order to prevent an empyreuma, and 
that the extract may be of an uniform confidence, and: 
free of clots. , 

In the fame manner are prepared. 
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Extract of die roots of black hellebore; Prepara- 

leaves of the pulfatilla nigricans; tions and 

leaves of rue; Compofi- 

leaves of white poppies• 


imperfectly ripe feeds of hemlock. 

All the above extracts contain the virtues of the ve¬ 
getable in a date of tolerable perfection. 

The extract of chamomile lofes in its formation the 
fpecific flavour of the plant; but it isfaid to furnifh a 
bitter remarkably antifeptic, and to be given with ad¬ 
vantage in different domach ailments to the extent of a 
fcruple or two, either by itfelf, or in conjunction with 
other remedies. The extract of broom tops is chiefly 
employed in hydropic cafes ; and when taken to the 
quantity of about a dram, is laid to operate as a pow¬ 
erful diuretic. 

The mode of preparing thefe extracts directed by 
the London and Edinburgh colleges is not effentially 
different: but fome advantage will arife from employ¬ 
ing the diddled water directed by the former; and 
the directions given by the latter with regard to the 
quantity of water to be ufed, and the degree of boiling 
to be employed before expreffion, are not withoutfome 
ufe. 

The extract is the only preparation of the pulfatilla 
nigricans, and it feems i'ufficiently well fuited to be 
brought into this form. The extract of the white 
poppy-heads is not perhaps fuperior in any refpeCt to 
opium ; but to thofe who may think otherwife, it is 
convenient to preferve them in this form for preparing 
the fyrup occadonally. The feeds of hemlock have 
by fome been thought dronger, or at lead that they 
produce giddinefs fooner, than the leaves; but this ex¬ 
tract has not hitherto come into general ufe. 

Compound extraSt of coloquintida. L. 

Take of pith of coloquintida, cut fmall, fix drams ; fo. J 33 
cotorine aloes, powdered, an ounce and a half; fcam- 
mony, powdered, half an ounce; fmaller cardamom 
feeds, hulked and powdered, one dram; proof-fpirit, 
one pint. Digeft the coloquintida in the fpirit, with a 
gentle heat, during four days. To the expreffed tinc¬ 
ture add the aloes and feammony ; when thefe are 
diffolved, didil off the fpirit, fo that what remains' 
may be of a confidence proper for making pills, 
adding the feeds towards the end of the procefs. 

This compolition anfwers very effectually as a ca¬ 
thartic, fo as to be relied on in cafes where the pa¬ 
tient’s life depends on that effect taking place ; the 
dofe is from fifteen grains to half a dram. The proof 
fpirit is a very proper mendruum for the purgative 
materials ; diffolving nearly the whole fubdance of the 
aloes and feammony, except the impurities; and ex¬ 
tracting from the colocynth, not only the irritating re¬ 
fin, but great part of the gummy matter. In the for¬ 
mer pharmacopoeias three fpices were employed in this! 
compofition, cinnamon, mace, and cloves ; the carda¬ 
mom feeds, now introduced, are preferable on ac¬ 
count of their aromatic matter being of a lefs volatile 
nature; though a confiderable part of the flavour, 
even ef thefe, is diflipated during the evaporation of 
the phlegmatic part of die proof-fpirit. 

Elaterium. L. 

Slit ripe wild cucumbers, and pals the juice, very 136 

lightly 
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Prepara- lightly preffed, through a fine hair lieve, into a glak 

tion» and veflel; then fet it by for feme hours until the 

Compofi- thicker 

part has fublided. Pour off the thinner 
uo r “ 8 ^ _ part fwimming at the top, andfeparate the reft by- 
filtering : cover the thicker part, which remains 
after filtration, with a linen cloth, and dry it with 
a gentle heat. 

What happens in part in preparing the extra# of 
hemlock, happens in this preparation completely, viz. 
the fpontaneous feparation of the medicinal matter of 
the juice on (landing for a little time: and the cafe is 
the fame with the juices of feveral other vegetables, as 
thofe of arum root, iris root, and bryony root. Pre- 
parations of this kind have been commonly culled 
fkculx. The filtration above directed, for draining off 
Inch part of the watery fluid as cannot be feparated 
by decantation, is not the common filtration through 
paper, for this does not fucced here: the grolfer parts 
of the juice, falling to the bottom, form a vifeid cake 
upon the paper, which the liquid cannot pafs through. 
The feparation is to be attempted in another manner, 
fb as to drain the fluid from the top: this is effedted 
by placing one end of fome moiftened ftrips of woollen 
cloth, fkains of cotton, or the like, in the juice, and 
laying the other end over the edge of the veiTel, fo as 
to hang down lower than the furface of the liquor: by 
this management the reparation fueceeds in perfe#iom 
Elaterium is a very violent hydTagogue cathartic. 
In general, previous to its operation, it excites con- 
fiderable ficknefs at the ftomach, and notunfrequently 
it produces fevere vomiting. Hence it is feldom em¬ 
ployed till other remedies have been tried in vain. But 
in fome inftances of afeites it will produce a complete 
evacuation of water where other cathartics have had 
no effedt. Two or three grains are in general a fuffi- 
cient dofe. And perhaps the beft mode of exhibiting 
it is by giving it only to the extent of half a dram at 
a time, and repeating that dofe every hoar till it be¬ 
gins to operate. 

Extraii of logwood. L. 

137 Take of (havings of logwood, one pound. Boil it four 
times,, or oftener, in a gallon of diftilled water, to 
one half; then, all the liquors being mixed and 
ftrained, boil them down to a proper confiftence. 
The extra# of logwood has been ufed for a confi- 
derable time in fome of our hofpitals. Ithas an agree¬ 
able fweet tafte, with fome degree of afkingency; and 
hence becomes ferviceabk in diarrhoeas, for moderate¬ 
ly conftringing the inteftines and orifices of the fmaller 
veffels: it may be given from a fcruple to half a dram, 
and repeated five or fijf times, a-day with advantage. 
During the ufe of this medicine, the flock are fre¬ 
quently tinged red by it, which has oceafioned fome 
to be alarmed as if the colour proceeded from blood : 
the pra#itioner therefore ought to caution the patient 
agatnft any furprife of this kind. 

The a#ive parts of the logwood are difficultly ex- 
tra#ed by means*of water alone : hence the Edinburgh 
college call in the aid of fpirit of wine, clire#ing this 
extra# to be prepared in the fame manner as that of 
jalap, afterwards to be mentioned. And of the two* 
modes, we are inclined to confide# the latter as in- 
titled to the preference. 
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Extra ff of Peruvian bark. L. 

Take of Peruvian baik, coaifcly powdered, due pound; 
diftilled water, 12 pints. Boil it for one or two 
hours, and ‘pour off the liquor, which, while hot, 
will be red and pellucid ; but, as it grows cold, will 
become yellow and turbid. The fame quantity of 
water being again poured on, boil the bark as be¬ 
fore, and repeat this boiling until the liquor, being 
cold, remains clear. Then reduce all thefe liquors, 
mixed together and ftrained, to a proper thicknels, 
v by evaporation. 

This extra# muft be prepared under two forms; 
one foft , and fit for making pills; tire other hard, that 
it may be reducible to a powder. 

Ext raff of Peruvian bark with the re/in. L. 

. 'ft' 

Take of Peruvian bark, reduced to coarfe powder, one 
pound ; reftified fpirit of wine, four pints. Digeft 
it for four days, and pour off the tin#ure; boil the 
refiduum in 10 pints of diftilled water to two; then 
ftrain the tin#ure and deco#ion feparately, evapo¬ 
rating the water from the deco#ion, and diftilling 
off the fpirit from the tin#ure, until each begins to 
be thickened. Laftly, mix the refinous with the 
aqueous extra#, and make the mafs fit for forming 
into pills. 

Extra & of Peruvian lark. E. 

The Edinburgh college, who have not given a place 
to any pure Watery extra# of the bark, dire# their 
extra# of this medicine to be prepared in the fame 
manner as their extra# of jalap, that is, almoft pre- 
cifely in the fame manner as the extra# with refin of 
the London college. It is, however, we think with 
propriety, that the London college have given a place 
to both extra#® ; for neither is without its nfe. 

Peruvian bark is a refinous drug ; the refin melts 
out by the heat, but/is not perfe#ly diffolved by the 
water ; hence, in cooling, it feparates, renders the li¬ 
quor turbid, and in part falls to the bottom, as appears 
manifeftly upon examining the fediment by fpirit of 
wine. This extra# might be made to better advan¬ 
tage by the affiftance of fpirit of wine, after the fame 
manner as that of jalap ; and this method the Edin-. 
burgh college have dire#ed. But all the fpirits which 
can be expe#ed to be employed for this procefs among 
us, are accompanied with fome degree of bad flavour ; 
this adheres moft ftrongly to the phlegmatic part of 
the fpirit, which evaporating laft, muft communicate 
this ill flavour to the extra# ; a circumftance of very 
great confequenee, as this medicine is defigned for 
thofe whofe flomachs are too weak to bear a due quan¬ 
tity of bark in fubftance. Ten or twelve grains of the 
hard extra# are reckoned, equivalent to about half a 
dram of the bark itfelf, 

In the Peruvian bark, however, we may readily difi 
tinguifh two different kinds of taftes, an aftringent and 
a bitter one; the former feeras tp refide principally in 
the refinous matter, and the latter chiefly in the gum¬ 
my. The watery extra# is moderately ftrong in point 
of b’tternefs, but of the aftringency it has only a fmali 
degree. The pure refin, on the other hand, is ftfong 
ip aftringency, and weak in bjtternefs. Both qualities. 
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Prepira- are united in the extract with the refin; which ap- 
tions and p ears t0 be the bed preparation of this kind that can 
*ions P ° l " °hta-ined from this valuable drug. 

Extrail of cafcar ilia. L. 

141 This extract, which is now for the firft time intro¬ 
duced into the pharmacopoeia of the London college, 
and which has not yet obtained a place in that of E- 
dinburgh, is directed to be prepared by fpirit and wa¬ 
ter in the fame manner as the extra# of bark with the 
refin. It poffeffes, in a concentrated ftate, the adtive 
eonftituent parts of the cafcarilla, and has according¬ 
ly been already received into feveral of the beft foreign 
pharmacopoeias. In Ibrne of tliefe, as the pharmaco¬ 
poeia Suecica, it is a mem watery extra# : but in 
others, as the Pharmacopoeia Roflica, the aid both of 
fpirits and water are conjoined ; and this we confider 
•as the beft preparation. 

Extrail of ja'ap. E. 

Take of jalap root one pound ; rectified fpirit of wine, 
four pounds. Digeft four days, and pour out the 
tindlure. Boil the remaining magma in'ten pounds 
of water to two pounds ; then drain the decodtion, 
and evaporate it to the confiftence of pretty thin 
honey. Draw off the fpirit from the tindlure by 
diftillation till what remains becomes thick. Then 
’mix the liquors thus infpiffated ; and keeping them 
conftantly ftirring, evaporate to a proper con¬ 
fiftence. 

The extra# of jalap is dire#ed to be prepared by 
‘■the London college in the fame manner as their extra# 
of Peruvian bark with the refin, which differs in no¬ 
thing from -the mode of preparation above dire#ed. 

This extra# is an ufeful purgative ; by fome thought 
-preferable to the 'crude root, as being of more uniform 
ftrength, and as the dofe, by the reje#ion of the 
■woody parts, is rendered fmaller: the mean dofe is 
12 grains. If the fpirituous tin#ure were infpiffated 
by itfelf, it would afford a'refinous mafs, which, unlefs 
thoroughly divided by proper admixtures, occafions 
violent griping, and yet does not prove fufficiently ca¬ 
thartic: the watery deco#ions yield an extra# which 
■operates very weakly: both joined together, as in this 
preparation, cempofe -an effe#ual and fefe purge. 
This method of making eitra#s might be advantage- 
eufly applied to feveral other refinous fubflances, as 
the dry-woods, roots, bark, &c. A firnall quantity of 
fpirit takes up the refin ; and much lefs water than 
would other-wife he ne-ceffary, extra#s all the other 
•foluble parts. 

In a former edition of the Edinburgh Pharmaco¬ 
poeia, a little fixed alkaline falt was ordered to be added 
to the water in which the jalap is boiled after the ac¬ 
tion of fpirit.; on a fuppofition that this would-enable 
the water to extra# more from the root than it 
'.could by itfelf. ••But, fo far as the cuantity^of the al¬ 
kaline fait could go, it had the oppofite effe#, im¬ 
peding the a#idn-of the water. The refinous parts 
of the jalap are diffo.ved by the fpirit.; and little 
other than the gummy matter remains for water to-ex- 
tra#. Now, if pure-gum arabic be put into water along 
-with any alkaline fait, the fait will render the water inca¬ 
pable ©Ldiffolvitig the gum : if the.gum be diffolved 
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firft, the addition of any alkaline fait will precipitate Prepara- 

it. tions and 

Compelt- 

ExtraS of fcnna. L. tions, 

-. — .< 

Take of fenna, one pound; diftilled water, one gallon. 143 
Boil the fenna, *n the diftilled water, adding after 
its deco#ion a little te#ified fpirit of wine. Eva¬ 
porate the drained liquor to a proper thicknefs. 

. This extra# had no place in our former pharmaco¬ 
poeias, but may be confidered as an ufeful addition. 

The refinous parts of fenna are in fo fmall a,pro¬ 
portion to the gummy, that they are readily boiled out 
together. The fpirit may be added when the decoc¬ 
tion is reduced to one half or to three pints. 

This extra# is given as a gentle purgative from 10 
grains to a fcruple ; or, in lefs quantity, as an aftiftant 
to the milder laxatives. 

Purified opium. L. 

Take of opium, cut into fmall pieces, one pound; 144 

proof fpirit of wine, 12 pints. Digeft the opium 
with a gentle heat, ftirring now and then till it be 
diffolved, and filter through paper. Diftil the tinc¬ 
ture fo prepared, to a proper thicknefs. 

Purified opium muft be kept in two forms ; one foft, 
proper for forming into pills; the other hard , which 
may be reduced into powder. 

Opium was formerly purified by .means of water; 
and in this ftate it had the name in our pharmacopoeia 
of extrailum thebaicum. But.proof-fpirit has been found, 
by experiments, to be the. beft menftruum for opium, 
having diffolved three-fourths of dried opium, which 
was much more than was taken up either by re#ified 
fpirit or water. Hence we thus obtained moft entirely 
the conftituents of opium free from any adhering im¬ 
purities : but it has been imagined that fome particu¬ 
lar advantages anfe from the parts which are extra#ed 
by water, especially after long digeftion ; and accord¬ 
ingly the following extra# of opium has been recom¬ 
mended by Mr Beaume. 

ExtraS of opium prepared by long digejlion. 

Let five pounds of good opium, cut in pieces, be boil- 145 
ed about half an hour, i:» 12 cr a 5 quarts of water: 
ftrain the deco#ion, and boil the remainder once or 
twice in frefh water, that fo much of the opium as 
is diffoluble in water may be got out. Evaporate 
the drained deco#ion to about fix quarts; which 
being put into a tin cucurbit, placed in a fand-bath, 
keep up fuch a fire as may make the liquor nearly 
boil, for three months together if the fire is conti¬ 
nued day and night, and for fix months if it is in¬ 
termitted in the night* filling up the veffel with wa¬ 
ter in proportion to the evaporation, and feraping 
the bottom with a wooden fpatula from time to 
•time, to get off the fediment which begins’to preci- 
' pitate after fome days digeftion. The fediment 
needs not to be taken out till the boiling is finifhed; 
at which time the liquor is to be (trained when cold, 
and evaporated to an extra# of a due confiftence 
for being formed into pills. 

The author obferves, that by keeping the liquor 
ftrongly boiling, the tedious procefs may be confider- 
ably expedited, and the fix months digeftion reduced 

-to 
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Prspara- to four months: that in the beginning of the dige- 
tions and ftj on> a thick, vifcous, oily matter riles to the top, and 
Compofi- f orms a tenacious fkin as the liquor cools ; this is fup- 
tlon8 '_ pofed to be analogous to effential oils, though wanting 
their volatility: that the oils begins to difappear about 
the end of the firft month, but ftill continues fenfible 
till the end of the third,' forming oily clouds as often 
as the liquid cools : that the refill at the fame time 
fettles to the bottom in cooling, preferving for a long 
while its relinous form, but by degrees becoming pow¬ 
dery, and incapable of being any longer foftened, or 
made to cohere by the heat; that when the procefs is 
fuffhed, part of it Hill continues a perfedl relin, diffo- 
luble in fpirit of wine, and part an indiffoluble pow- 
der: that v hen the digefted liquor is evaporated to 
about a a quart, and fct in the cold till next day, it 
yields a brownilh earthy faline matter, called the effen¬ 
tial fait of opium , in figure nearly like the fedative fait 
obtained from borax, intermingled withfmall needled 
cryftals. He gives an account of his having made this 
preparation fix or feven times. The veffel he made ufe 
of was about two inches and a half diameter in the 
mouth ; the quantity of water evaporated was about 
24 ounces a day, and from 130 to 140 quarts du¬ 
ring the whole digeftion. Out of 64 ounces of opium, 
17 ounces remained undiffolved in the water; the quan¬ 
tity of refinous matter precipitated during the digellion, 
was 12 ounces: from the liquor, evaporated to a quart, 
he obtained a dram of effential fait, and might, he fays, 
have feparated more ; the liquor being then further 
evaporated to a pilular confidence, the weight of the 
extradl was 31 ounces. 

It is fuppofed that the narcotic virtue of opium re- 
fides in the oily and refinous parts ; and that the gum¬ 
my extradl, prepared by the above procefs, is endow¬ 
ed with the calming, fedative or anodyne powers of 
the opium, divefted of the narcotic quality as it is of 
the fmell, and no longer produdlive of the dilbrders 
which opium itfelf, and the other preparations of it, 
frequently occafion. A cafe is mentioned, from which 
the innocence and mildnefs of the medicine are appa¬ 
rent ; 50 grains having been taken in a day, and found 
to agree well, where the common opiate preparations 
could not be borne. But what fhare it poffeffes of the 
proper virtues of opium is not fo clear ; for the cure 
of convulfive motions of the ftomach and vomitings, 
which at length happened after the extradl had been 
continued daily in the above dofes for feveral years 
(plufteurs annees), cannot perhaps be aferibed fairly to 
the medicine. 

If the theory of the procefs, and of the alteration 
produced by !t in the opium, be juft, a preparation e- 
quivalent to the above may be obtained in a much fhort- 
er time. If the intention is to feparate the refinous 
and oily parts of opium, they may be feparated by 
means of pure fpirit of wine, in as many hours as the 
digeftion requires months. The feparation will alfo 
be as complete in regard to the remaining gum, tho’ 
fome part of the gum will in this method be loft, a 
little of it being taken up by the fpirit along with the, 
other principles. 

In what particular part ef opium its peculiar virtues 
refide, has not perhaps been inconteftably afeertained ; 
but this much leems clear from experiment, that the 
pure gum, freed from all that fpirit can diffolve, dqes 
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not differ effentially in its foporific power from the re- Prepara- 
finous part. tioos and 

There are grounds alfo to prefume, that by what- ConAp * fi ' 
ever means we deftroy or diminifh what is called the lon> ^ 
narcotic , foporific, virulent quality of opium,, we thall de- 
ft'roy or diminifh likewife its laliitary operation. For. 
the ill effects which it produces in certain cafes, feem 
to be no other than the neceffary confequences of the 
fame power,' by which it proves fo beneficial in o- 
thers. 

Extract of wormwood. Suec. 

Take any -quantity of the tops of wormwood, and 146 
pour Upon it double its weight of water.. Bqil it 
for a Ihort time over a. gentle fire, then prefs out 
the liquor. Boil the refiduum again in a frelh quan¬ 
tity of water, and after exprelfion, ftrain it. Let 
the drained liquor be evaporated in a water-bath to 
a proper confidence. 

In this extract we have one of the ftrongeft vege¬ 
table bitters in its molt concentrated date : and though, 
it is not perhaps to be cpnfidered as fuperior to the 
extradl of gentian, yet it furnifhes a good variety, and 
is a more agreeable form £of exhibiting the wormwood 
than that of ftrong tindlure. 

Extradl of dandelion. Suec.. 

This is diredted to be prepared from the roots of I4.7- 
the dandelion, colledted early in the fpring, or late in 
the autumn, in the fame manner as the extradlum ab- 
finthii. And as far as the dandelion really poffeffes a 
refolvent, aperient, or diuretic power, it furnifhes a 
convenient form for obtaining thefe effedls from it.. 

But as the dandelion is well known to abound with a 
milky juice, it is probable that the adtivity of the me¬ 
dicine would be increafed from employing fpirit alfo 
in the extradlion of its medical virtues. 

Witery extras of aloes. Suec. 

Takeof hepatic aloes one-pound ; cold fpring-water, l4 ^ ; 
four pounds ; juice of citrons, one pound. Mace¬ 
rate them in a glafs veffel for one or two days, flia- 
king the veffel from time to time. When th . re¬ 
finous and feculent parts have fubfided, pour off the 
liquor: and to the refiduum add frelh water, till 
by this treatment it obtains a little impregnation. Let 
the {trained liquors be then evaporated in a warm 
bath to the confiftence of honey. 

Although aloes are perhaps upon the whole a better 
medicine, in their crude ftate, where the gummy and 
refinous matters are united, than in thofe preparations , 
where either is retained feparately, yet the gummy 
extradl which is thus obtained is at leaft Ids difagree- 
able having little fmell or tafte, while at the fame time - 
it is a very powerful purgative : hence it may be ufe- 
fully employed at leaft .on fome occafions. 

Gummy extradofmyrrh. Brun. 

Take of myrrh,, half a pound ; fpring water, four. l49 ) 
pouqds. Let the myrrh he diffolyed by gentle di-. 
geftion and repeated agitation of the veffel for four 
or five days: let the water fyimming above thq 
myrrh be then pured off, brained, and evaporated 
to the confiftence of an extradl, 
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Vrepara- This watery extraft ef myrrh may be ufeful in fome 
t;ons aI ^ cafes, as being much deprived of the heating qualities 
tinna' 0 it l ias > n its crude date: and if it fumifhes us 

._L— iu phthifis pulmonalis with that ufeful remedy which 

fome injagine, it may probably be mod advantageoufly 
exhibited under this form. 

Refined liquorice. Dan. 

*50 Take any quantity of Spanifh liquorice, cut it into 
fmall fragments, diffolve it in tepid water, and drain 
the folution. Let the liquor be poured off from 
the feculent part after it has fubfided, and infpiffated 
by a gentle heat. 

The extradl of liquorice already mentioned, when it 
is prepared with due drill and attention, is unqueftion- 
ably an article fuperior to this ; but it is very rarely 
met with in the (hops of our druggifts or apothecaries 
as prepared by themfelves. In its place they very 
commonly employ either the extradl brought from 
Spain, or that prepared by the makers of liquorice at 
home ; both of which very commonly abound with 
impurities. It has even been faid, that a portion of 
land is not unfreqnently mixed with it to increafe the 
weight: but whether the impurities arofe from this 
caul'e, or from the dovenly mode of preparing it, eon- 
fiderable advantage mud arife from freeing it from all 
thefe before it be employed for any purpofe in medi¬ 
cine. And in modern pradtice it is frequently ufed, 
not only in troches and pills, but alfo for fufpending 
powders in waters ; fuch as the powder of Peruvian 
bark : and the powder of bark, when thus fufpended, 
is in general taken more readily by children than in 
any other form. Hence confiderable advantage muft 
arife from a proper and eafy mode of purifying it, 
which the above procefs affords. We are of opinion, 
therefore, that although a place be with proprietygiven 
to the extradl of liquorice prepared by the apothecaries 
themfelves, refined liquorice ought alfo to be introdu¬ 
ced into our pharmacopoeias; and it would be very 
convenient to keep it in the (hops, in a foft confiftence 
fit for making pills, as it would not only anfwer that 
purpofe but admit of a ready folution in water when 
requifite. To this confiftence, indeed an objedtion 
occurs, .from its being apt to grow mouldy ; but this 
may be effedtually prevented by the addition of a fmall 
proportion of fpirit. 

Befides the extradls which we have here feledhed 
from the foreign pharmacopoeias, many others abb {till 
retain a place in feveral of thefe ; fuch, for example, as 
the extradlum arnica, ar'emfiee, brymia, cardui , ceatauret, 
cochlearice , croci, See. Several of thefe had formerly a 
place in our pharmacopoeias, but are now with pro¬ 
priety rejedted ; becaufe, where thefe fubftances are to 
be employed, they may with much more advantage be 
■exhibited under other forms. And, indeed, although 
under the form of extradl we have a cosdenfation of 
fome adtive principles, yet by the adiion of fire others 
are very apt to be loft.' Hence, where any article can 
be conveniently exhibited in fubftance, that form is in 
general preferable ; a«nd recourfe fhould be had to ex¬ 
tradls only with a view to fome particular intention. 
Our colleges therefore have with propriety diminished 
the number of them ‘ and even thofe which they have 
adopted are but feldom to be had recourfe to in pre¬ 
ference to other forms. In the formation of many of 
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thofe extraris, retained by the foreign colleges, the Prepara- 
moft valuable principles are either entirely diffipated or tions a "' 4 
deftroyed by the fire. We think, however, that ad- c ; onl P ofi * 
vantage may fometimes be obtained from adopting .* . I L . 

thefe which are here fcledled. 

The chapter on extradts and refins in the London 
pharmacopoeia is concluded with the two following 
general diredlions: 

1. All the extradts, during, the time of infpiffation 
muft be gently agitated. 

2. On all the fofter watery extradts, a fmall quan¬ 
tity of fpiric of wine muft be iprinkled 

Chap. V. Exfrefied O'dr. 

Expresses oils are obtained chiefly from certain * 5 * 
feeds and kernels of fruits, by thoroughly pounding 
them in a (tone mortar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, and then including them 
in a canvas bag, which is wrapt in a hair-cloth, and 
ftrongly prefied between iron plates. The canvas, if 
employed alone, would be fqueezedfo-clcfe to the plates 
of the prefs as to prevent the oil from running down ; 
by the interpofttion of the hair-cloth a free paffage is 
allowed it. 

Sundry machines have been contrived both for 
grinding the fubjedt and preffing out the oil, in the 
way of buftnefs. To facilitate the expreffion, it is 
ufual to warm either the plates of the prefs, or the 
fubject itfelf after the grinding, by keeping it ftirring 
in a proper veffel over the fire; the oil, liquefied by 
the heat feparates more freely and more plentifully. 

When the oil is defigned for medicinal purpofes, this 
pradtice is not to be allowed ; for heat, efpecially if its 
degree be fuffieiexit to be of any confiderable advantage 
for promoting the feparation, renders the oil lefs foft 
and palatable, impreffes a difagreeable flavour, and in¬ 
creases its difpofition to grow raneid : hence the col¬ 
leges both of London and Edinburgh exprefsly require 
the operation to be performed without heat. 

Nor are the oils to be kept in a warm place after 
their expreffion. Expofed for a few days to heat no 
greater than that of the human body, they lofe their 
emollient quality, and become highly rancid and acri¬ 
monious. Too much care cannot be taken for pre¬ 
venting any tendency to this acrid irritating (late in 
medicines, fo often ufed for abating immoderate irri¬ 
tation. 

So mueh are thefe oils difpofed to this injurious al¬ 
teration, that they frequently contract an acrimony and 
rancidity while contained in the original fubjedts. 

Hence great care is requifite in the choice of the 
undtnous feeds and kernels, which are often met with 
very rancid ; almonds are particularly liable to incon¬ 
veniences of this kind. 

Expreffed oils are prepaired for mechanic ufes from 
fundry different fubjefts, as nuts, poppy-feed, hemp- 
feed, rape-feed, and others. Thofe diredledfor medi¬ 
cinal purpofes in the London and Edinburgh pharma¬ 
copoeias are the following: 

Oil of almonds. L. 

Pound frefti almonds, either fweet or bitter, in a mor- i 

tar, then prefs out the oil in a cold prefs. 

In 
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tions. 


Iii the fame manner Is to be expreffed oil of lintfeed 

and oil cf muftard-feed. 

The oil of almonds is prepared from the fweet and 
, bitter almonds indifferently, the oils obtained from 
both forts being exaffly the fame. Nor are the diffe¬ 
rences of the other oils very confiderable, the difcri- 
xninating qualities of the fubjeffs not refiding in the 
oils that are thus obtained by ex - predion. The oil of 
lintfeed acquires indeed feme peculiarities from ccn- 
taining a portion of vegetable mucilage; but the oil 
of muftard-feed is as foft, infipid, and void of pungen¬ 
cy, as that of fweet almonds, the pungency of the 
muftard remaining entire in the cake left after the ex- 
preffion.’ The feveral oils differ in fome of their pro¬ 
perties from each other; but in medicinal qualities 
they appear to be all nearly alike, and agree in one 
common emollient virtue. They foften and relax the 
folids, and obtund acrimonious humours; and thus 
become ferviceable internally in pains, inflammations, 
heat of urine, hoarfenefs, tickling coughs, &c. in glyf- 
ters, fer lubricating the inteilines, and promoting the 
ejeftion of indurated feces; and in external applica¬ 
tions, for tenfion and rigidity of particular parts. 
Their common dofe is half an ounce; in fome cafes 
they are given to the quantity of three or four ounces. 
The mnft commodious forms for theijf exhibition we 
fhall fee hereafter in the chapter of EmulHons. 


Cajlr.r oil . L. 

jj- This oil is diredled 'by the London college to be 
prepared in the fame manner as that of almonds, the 
leeds or nuts being taken from the hulks before put¬ 
ting them into the mortar. Palma Chrifli, or caftor 
oil, (See Cle'.ii Palma Chrifli, and Ricinus), is a 
gentle and ufeful purgative : it generally produces its 
effects without griping, and may be given withfafety 
where acrid purgatives are improper. With adults,from 
half an ounce to an ounce is generally requifite for a 
dofe. This article, however, is very feldom prepared 
by our apothecaries, being in general imported under 
the form of oil from the Weft Indies : hence the Edin¬ 
burgh college have not mencioned it among their pre¬ 
parations, but merely given it a place in their lift of 
the materia medica. But when our apothecaries pre¬ 
pare it for themfelves, they are more certain of ob- 
taing a, pure oil, and one too obtained without the aid 
of heat, which is often employed, and gives a much 
inferior oil. It is therefore with propriety that the 
London college have given dire&ions for the prepa¬ 
ration of it by the apothecary bimfelf. But even 
the London college have not thought it neceffary to 
.give dire&ions for the preparation of the expreffed oils, 
which, as well as the cl um ricini, are alfo introduced 
into the lift of the ‘materia medica by the Edinburgh 
college. 

Expreffed oil of lay berries. 

m ce, 
olives, 
palm. 

.154 Thefe alfo are principally confidered as poffeffing 
Only an emollient virtue; but as far as they have been 
fuppofed to exert any peculiar qualities, thefe we have 
Vol. XIV. 
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had occafion to mention in other parts of the w.oik, ' 
when treating of the articles from which the7 are cb- 1 
tained. SeeOti A, Mace, &c. ' J 

Oil of chocolate nuts. Suec. 

Exprefs the oil from the nuts flightly loaded, and fiecd 
from their coverings. 

In this oil we have the nutritious part of chccol.te, 
free from thefe aromatics with which it is united in the 
ftate in which it is kept in cur fhops. And although 
under the form of chocolate it fits perhaps more eafily 
on the flomach than in moft other forms ; yet where,* 
from any particular circumftance, aromatics are con¬ 
tra ndicatcd, the oil in its pure ftate gives us an op¬ 
portunity of employing in different ways this mild nu¬ 
tritious'article. 

Oil of lyfyamus. Suec. 

This oil is cl’rcfled to be obtained by exprefiion fioni 
the feeds cf the hyofeyamus, in the fame manner as 

. 1 n 1 i 


that of almon; 


iS. 


Of the narcotic powers of the hyofeyamus fome ob- 
fervations have already been offered. This oil, although 
an expreffed one, is fa ; cl to retain thefe virtues; and 
accordingly it has entered the compofition of fome 
anodyne ointments and plafters. We are, however, 
inclined to think, that when the fed.itive power of 
hyofeyamus is wanted under the form of oil, it maybe 
beft obtained from impregnating olive oil by the leaves 
of the plant. 

Egg oil. Suec. 

Take any quantity of frelh eggs, boil them till they 
be quite hard ;■ then take out the yolks, break them 
in pieces, and roaft' them gently in a frying pan till 
they feel greafy when preffed between the fingers ; 
put them while warm into a hair bag, and ex-prefs 
the oil. 

The yolk of the egg is well known to be a mild nu¬ 
tritious fubftance : but notwithftanding the many vir¬ 
tues at one time attributed to ir, cf being paregoric 
and ftyptic, as externally applied; and of being uf'cful 
in ftomach complaints, dyfentery, and different affec¬ 
tions of the alimentary canal, when taken internally;— 
it is much to be doubted whether it be in any other 
way ufeful in medicine than as an article of diet; and 
we are very uncertain whether any particular purpofe 
in medicine will be anfwered by this expreffed oil: but 
as it h"lds a place in mod of the foreign pharmaco¬ 
poeias of modern date, it may juftly be confidered as 
deferving'feme attention. 

Notwithhanding the juft'ce of the obfervation r'e- 
fpe&ing the great fimilarity of expreffed oils in gene¬ 
ral, yet there can be no doubt that in fome inftances 
they.obtain a peculiar impregnation. This manifeftly 
appears in the oleum ricini, oleum nucis mofehatee, and 
fome of the others mentioned above. Indeed oils ex¬ 
preffed from, aromatic fubftances in general retain fbme 
admixture of the effential oil of the fubj&ft from which 
they are expreffed. Nor is this furpriling, when we 
confider that in fome cafes the effential oil exifts in a 
feparate ftate even in the growing plant. 

The rinds of theffeveralvarietiesof oranges,lemons, 
and citrons, yield by a kind of exprefiion their effential 
S f -oils 
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Prepara- oils almoft pure, and nearly fimilar to thofe which are 
tions and obtained from them by diftillation. The effential oils, 
tions!° *' ' n which the fragrance and aromatic warmth of thefe 
-—~ fruits refide, are contained in numerous little vefxcles, 
which may be diftinguilhed by the naked eye, fpread, 
all over the furface of the peel. If the rind be cut in 
flices, and the flices feparately doubled or bent in dif¬ 
ferent parts, and fqueezed between the fingers, the 
■veficles burft at the bending, and difcharge the oil in 
a number of fine flender jets. A glafs plate being fet 
upright in a glafs or porcelain veffel, and the flices 
fqueezed againlt the plates, the little jets unite into 
drops upon the plate, and trickle down into the veffel 
beneath. But though this procefs affords the true 
native oil in the fame (late wherein it exifted in the 
fubject, unaltered by fire or other agents, it is not 
practicable to advantage unlefs where the fruit is very 
plentiful, as only a fmall part of the oil it contains can 
=thus be extracted or collected. 

The oil is more perfectly feparated by rubbing the 
rind upon a lump of fugar. 'The fugar, by the in¬ 
equality of its furface, produces the effeCt of a rafp in 
tearing open the oily veficles, and in proportion as the 
veficles are opened the fugar imbibes the oil. When 
the outward part of the lump is fufficiently moiftered, 
it is fcraped off, and the operation continued on the 
frefh furface. The oil thus combined with the fugar 
is fit for mod of the ufes to which it is applied in a 
;fluid (late. Indeed the pure effential oils obtained by 
diftillation are often purpofely mixed with fugar to 
tender their ufe the more commodious. 

Chap. VI. EJfeniialoils. 

, 1^8 Essential oils are obtained only from odoriferous 
fubftances; but not equally from all of this clafs, nor in 
quantity proportional to their degree of odour. Some 
which, if we were to reafon from analogy, lhould feem 
very Well fitted for this procefs, yield extremely little 
oil, and others none at all. Rofes and camomile 
flowers, whofe ftrorg and lafting fmell promifes abun¬ 
dance, are found upon experiment to contain but a 
fmall quantity ; the violet andvjeffarnine flower, which 
perfume the air with their odour, lofe their fmell upon 
the gentleft coClion, and do not afford the leaft per¬ 
ceptible mark of oil on being diftilled unlefs immenfe 
quantities are fubmitted to the operation at once ; 
while favin, whofe difagreeable fcent extends to no 
great diftance, gives out the large!! proportion of oil 
of almoft any vegetable known. 

Nor are the fame plants equally fit for this opera¬ 
tion when produced in different foils or feafons, or at 
different times of their growth. Some yield more oil 
if gathered when the flowers begin to fall off than at 
•any other time. Of this we have examples in lavender 
and rue; others, as fage, afford the large!! quantity 
when young, before they have fent forth any flowers ; 
and others, as thyme, when the flowers have jut! ap¬ 
peared. All fragrant herbs yield a larger proportion 
of f il when produced in dry foils and warm fummers 
than in oppofite circumffances. On the other hand, 
feme of the difagreeable ftrong-feented ones, as worm¬ 
wood, are faid to contain moft in rainy feafons and 
when growing in moift rich grounds. 

Several of the chemifts have been of opinion, that 
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herbs and flowers, moderately dried, yield a greater Prepara- 
quantity of effential oil than if they were diftilled when tioni and 
fre!h. It is fuppofed, that the oil being already blend--Compos¬ 
ed in frefh plants, with a watery fluid, great part of 11 
it remains diffufed through the water after the diftilla¬ 
tion, divided into particles too minute to unite and be 
collected; whereas in drying, the oily parts, on the 
exhalation of the moifture which kept them divided 
and difperfed, run together into globules, which have 
little difpofition to mingle with watery fluids, and 
eafily feparate front the water employed in the diftil 
lation. 

This theory, however, does not appear to be quite 
fatisfaCtory; for though the oil be collected in the 
fubjeCt into diftinC! globules, it does not rife in that 
form, but is refolved into vapour, and blended and 
coagitated by the heat with the vapour of the water; 
and if the oil in a dry plant was lefs difpofed to unite 
with aqueous fluids than in a frefh one, the dry ought 
to yield a weaker infuflon than the frefh; the contrary 
of which is generally found to obtain. As the oil 
of the dry plant is moft perfectly extracted and kept 
diffolved by the water before the diftillation, it is dif. 
fteult to conceive any reafon why it fhould have a 
greater tendency to feparate from the water after¬ 
wards. 

The opinion of dry plants yielding moft oil feems to 
have arifenfrom an obfervation of Hoffman, who has 
probably been mifunderftood: “ A pound (he fays) 

of dry fpike flowers yields an ounce of oil, but if they 
were diftilled frefh they would fcarcely yield above 
half an ounce; and the cafe is the fame in balm, 
fage, &c. The reafon is, that in drying the watery 
humidity exhales ; and as from two pounds of a frefh 
plant we do not obtain above one pound of dry, and 
little of the fubtile oil evaporates in the drying, it 
follows, that more oil ought to be afforded by the 
dry than by the frefh.” The meaning of which feems 
to be no more than this, that if two pounds of a frefh 
plant are by drying reduced to one without any lofs 
of the oil, then the one pound dry ought to be equi¬ 
valent to the two frefh. A late writer quotes an ex-*’ 
periment of Neumann, which appears to be mifunder- 
ftood in the fame manner; for Neumann, in the place* 
referred to, fays only that dry wormwood is found, to 
yield much more oil than an equal weight of the freftr 
plant. Trials are yet wanting in which fre!h and dry 
plants have been brought to a fair comparifon, by di¬ 
viding a quantity of the fubjeCt into two equal weights, 
and diftilling one while frefh, and the other after it 
has been carefully and moderately dried. 

But whatever may be the effeCt of moderate exfic- 
cation, it is certain, that if the drying be long conti¬ 
nued, the produce of oil will be diminifhed, its colour 
altered, and its fmell impaired. 

With regard to the proportion of water to be em¬ 
ployed, if whole plants moderately dried are ufed, or 
the fhavings of wood, as much of either may be put 
into the veffel as, lightly preffed, will occupy half its 
cavity : and as much water may be added as will fill 
two thirds of it. The water and ingredients altoge¬ 
ther lhould never take up more than three-fourths of 
the ftill; there fhould be liquor enough to prevent any 
danger of an empyreuma, but not fo much as to be 
too apt to boiTover into the receiver. 

r The 
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Prepara- The maceration fliould be continued To long that the 

tiers and water may fully penetrate the parts of the.fubjeft. 

Compofi- >p 0 p romo te this efftdl, woods fhould be thinly (haved 

t .‘ oris '^ acrofs the grain or fawn, roots cut tranverfely into 

' thin flices, barks reduced into coatfe powder, and 

feeds flightly bruifed. Very compadt and tenacious 
fubftances require the maceration to be continued a 
week or two, or longer; for thofe of.a fofter and 
loofer texture, two or three days are fufficient; while . 
fome tender herbs and flowers not only ftand in no need 
of maceration, but are even injured by it. > 

Whether the addition of fea-falt, which feme have 
recommended, be of any real fervice, is much to be 
doubted. The ufes generally a Aligned to it are, to 
penetrate and unlock the texture of the fubjedt more 
effedlually than Ample water could do, and to prevent 
the fermentation or putrefadlion which the matter is 
apt to run into during^jilie length of time for which 
the maceration is often continued. But fea-falt feems 
rather to harden and condenfe, than to foften and re- 
folve, both vegetable and animal fubjedls; and if it 
prevents putrefadlion, it muft, on that very account, 
be injurious rather than of fervice. The refolution 
here aimed at approaches near to a beginning putre- 
fadtion ; and faline fubftances, by retarding this, pro¬ 
long the maceration far beyond the time that would 
otherwife be neceffary. It is in the power of the ope¬ 
rator, when he perceives the procefs coming near this 
-pitch,.to put a flop to it at pleafure, by proceeding 
immediately to diif illation. By this means the whole 
■affair will be finilhed in a very little time, with at leaft 
equal advantage in every other refpedl; provided the 
manual operations of pounding, rafping, and the like, 
which are equally neceffary in either cafe, be minutely 
complied with. 

Bodies of a very vifeous and compact texture were 
directed, in the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, to be fer¬ 
mented for fome days With a little yeft. Half their 

• quantity of water is fufficient for performing the fer¬ 
mentation ; as much more as is neceffary is to be added 
afterwards before the diftillation. This procefs un¬ 
doubtedly promotes the refolution of the fubjedt, and 
the extrication of the oil. It rarely happens, however, 
that affiftances of this kind are needful. Particular 
care muft bejiad not to continue the fermentation too 
long ; or to give a bad flavour to the oil by an ill- 
chofen ferment, or ufing too large a quantity of any. 

Soxgie chemifts pretend, that by the addition of falts 
and acid fpirits they have been enabled to gain more 
oil from certain vegetable matters than could polhbly 
be got from them without fuch affiftance. Experi¬ 
ments made on purpofe to fettle this point feem to 
■ prove the contrary : this at leafl; is conftantly found 
to.be true, that where there is any reafon to think, 
the produce greater than 'ufual, the quality of the oil 
is proportionally injured. The quantity of true effen- 
tial oil in vegetables can by no means be increafed ; 
and what is really contained in them may be eafily fe- 
parated without any addition of this kind. All that 
■.faline matters can do in this refpedl is to make the 
water fufceptible of a greater degree of heat than it 
can fuftain by itfelf, and thus enable it to carry up a 
-grofs undluous matter not volatile enough to rife with 

* pure water; this grofs matter, mingling with the 
pure oil, increafes the quantity, but at the feme time 
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muft neceffaiily debafe its qu.il'ty. And indeed, when S’* i-uv- 
water alone is ufed, the oil which comes over about 1 l0 ' ,f ^ 
the end of the operation is remarkably lift fragrant, v ,n '' 

and of a thicker confidence, than that which rife.-! at _ 

the beginning: diftiiled a fecond time, with a genre 
heat, it leaves a large quantity of grofs almoft iafiyi.l 
refmous matter behind. 

The choice of proper inftruments is of great confe- 
quence for the performance of this procefs to advan¬ 
tage There are fome oils which pafs freely over the 
fwan neck of the head of the common ftill; others, 
lefs volatile, cannot eafily be made to rife fohigh. For 
obtaining thefelaft, we would recommend a large low 
head, having a rim or hollow canal round it. In this 
canal tile oil is detained on its firft afeent, and thence 
conveyed at once into the receiver, the advantages of 
which are fufficiently obvious. 

\Vith regard to the fire, the operator ought to be 
expeditious in raifing it at firft, and to keep it up r 
during the whole procefs, of fuch a degree that the 
oil may freely diftil; otherwife the oil will be expo- 
fed to an unneceffary h'.at; a circumftance which 
ought as much as poffible to be avoided Fire com¬ 
municates to all thefe oils a difagreeable impregnation, 
as is evident from their being much lefs grateful 
when newly diftiiled,, than after they have flood for 
fome time in a cool place ; the longer the heat is con¬ 
tinued, the more alteration it muft produce in them. 

Thd greater number of oils require for their diftil 
lation the heat of water ftrongly boiling ; but there 
are many alfo which rife with a heat conliderably lefs ; 
fuch as thofe of lemon and citron-peel, of the flowers 
of lavender and rofemary, and of almoft all the more 
odoriferous kinds of flowers. We have already ob- 
ferved, that thefe flowers have their fragrance much 
injured, or - even deflroyed, by beating or bruifing 
them; is impaired alfo by the immerfion in water 
in the prefent procefs, and the more fo in proportion 
to the continuance of the immerfion and the heat: 
hence oils, diftiiled in the common manner, prove 
much lefs agreeable in fmell than the fubjedls them ■ 
felves. For the diftillation of fubftances of this glafs 
another method has been contrived ; inftead of being 
immerfed in water, they are expofed only to its va¬ 
pour. A proper quantity of water being put into 
the bottom of the ftill, the odorifer us herbs or flowers 
are laid lightly in a bafket, of fuch a fize that it may 
enter into the ftill, and reft againft its fides, juft above 
the water. Tlie head being then fined on, and the 
water made to boil, the fteam, percolating through 
the fubjedt, imbibes the oil, without impairing its 
fragrance, and carries it over to the receiver. Oils 
thus obtained poffefs the odour of the fubjefl in an 
exquifite degree, and have nothing of the difagreeable 
feent perceivable in thofe diftiiled by boiling them in 
water in the common manner. 

It may be proper to obferve, that thofe oils which 
rife with a lefs heat than that of boiling water, are 
generally called, by the chemical and pharmaceutical 
writers, light oils; and thofe which require the heat 
of water ftrongly boiling, are called ponderous. We 
have avoided thefe expreffions, as they might be 
thought to relate to the comparative gravities of the- 
oils; with which- the volatility or fixednefs have no 
connexion. Olive oil is lighter than moll of the ef- 
S f 2 fential 
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I'repara- fcntial oils; but-the heat requifite to make it diftil, 

Cnm-^ofi exceeds that in which the heavieft effential oil diftils, 
t ; ons { confiderably more than the heat of boiling water ex- 
ceeds that of ice. 

The water employed in the diftillation of effential 
oils always imbibes fome portion of the oil; as is 
evident from the fmell, talte, and colour, which it 
acquires. It cannot, however, retain above a certain 
quantity; and therefore, fuch as has been already 
ufed and confequently faturated with oil, may be ad- 
vantageoufly employed, inftead of common water, in 
a fecond, third, or any future diftillation of the fame 
/ubjed. 

dome late chemical writers recommend, not the wa¬ 
ter which comes over, but that which remains in the 
ftill, to be ufed a fecond time. This can be of no fer- 
vice ; as confiding only of fuch parts of the vegetable 
as are incapable of arifmg in diftillation, and which 
. fcrve only to impede the adtion of the water as a men- 
ftruum, and to endanger an empyreuma. 

Aft.r the diftillation of one oil particular care 
fhould be taken to cleanfe the worm before it be em¬ 
ployed in the diftillation cf a different plant. Some 
oils, thofe of wormwood and anifeeds for inftance, 
adhere to it fo tennacioufly, as not to be melted out 
by heat, or walked off by water ; the belt way of 
-cleanfing the worm from thefe, is to run a little fpirit 
of wine through it. * 

Effential oils, after they are diftilled, Ihould be fuf- 
fered to Hand for fome days, in veffels loofely covered 
with paper, till they have loft their difigreeable fiery 
odour, and become limpid: then put them up in 
fmali bottles, which are to be kept quite full, clofely 
flopped, in a cool place : with thefe cautions, they will 
retain their virtues in perfection for many years. 

When carelefsly kept, they in time gradually lofe 
-their flavour, and become grofs and thick. Some 
endeavour to recover them after they have undergone 
this change, by grinding them with about thrice their 
weight of common fait, then adding a large propor¬ 
tion of water, and diftilling them afrelh ; the purer 
part rifes thin and limpid, poffefllng a great degree 
of the priftine fmell and tafte of the oil, though in¬ 
ferior in both refpedts to the original oil. This rec¬ 
tification, as it is called, fucceeds equally without 
the fait: the oils, when thus altered, are nearly in 
the fame ftate with the turpentines, and other thick- 
ended oilyjuices, which readily yield their purer oil in 
diftillation with water alone. 

- When effential oils have entirely loft their fmell, 
fome recommend adding them in the diftillation of a 
frelh quantity of the ojl of the fame plant; by which 
’means they are faid to fatiate themfelves anew with 
the odorous matter, and become entirely renovated. 
This practice, however, ought doubtlefs to be diftip- 
proved, as being no other than afpeciousfophiftication ; 
for it can do no more than divide, between the old and 
:he new, the active matter which belongs to the new 
alone. 

Effential oils medicinally confidered, agree in the 
general qualities of pungency and heat; in particular 
virtues, they differ as much as the fubject from which 
they are obtained, the oil being the diredt principle 
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in which the virtues, or at leaft a confiderable part of Prepara- 
the virtues, of the feveral fubjedts refide. Thus the tion3 and 
carminative virtue of the warm feeds, the diuretic of Com P°C- 
juniper-berries, the emmenagogue of favin, the ner- t :ons ^ f 
vine of rofemary, the ftomachic of mint, the anti- 
fcorbutic of fcurvy grafs, the cordial of aromatics, 

&c. are fuppofed to be concentrated in their oil. 

There is another remarkable difference in effential 
oils, the foundation of which is lefs obvious, viz. the 
degree of their pungency and heat. Thefe are by 
no means in proportion, as might be expedted, to 
thofe of the fubjedt they were drawn from. The oil 
of cinnamon, for inftance, is very pungent and fiery ; 
in its undiluted ftate it is aimolt cauftic ; whereas 
cloves, a fpice which in fubftance is far more pungent 
than the other, yields an oil which is far lefs fo. This 
difference feems to depend partly on the quantity of 
oil afforded, cinnamon yielding much lei's than cloves, 
and confequently having its adhve matter concentrated 
into a fmaller volume; partly on a difference in the 
nature of the adtive parts themfelves ; for though ef¬ 
fential oil's contain always the fpecific odour and fla¬ 
vour of their fubjedts, whether grateful or ungrateful, 
they do not always contain the whole pungency ; this 
refides frequently in a more fixed refinous matter, and 
does not rife with the oil. After the diftillation of 
cloves, pepper, and fome other fpices, a part of their 
pungency is found to remain behind ; a Ample tinc¬ 
ture of them in rectified fpirit of wine is even more 
pungent than their pure effential oils. 

1 'he more grateful oils are frequently ufed for re¬ 
conciling to the ftomach medicines of themfelves dif- 
guftful. It has been cuftomary to employ them as 
corredtors for the refinous purgatives ; an ufe which 
they do not feem to be well adapted to. All the fer- 
vice they can here be of, is, to make the refin fit more 
eafily at firft on the ftomach ; far from abating the 
irritating quality on which the virulence of its opera¬ 
tion depends, thefe pungent oils fuperadd a frelh fti- 
mulus. 

Effential oils are never given alone, on account of 
their extreme heat and pungency ; which in fome is 
fo great, that a Angle drop let fall upon the tongue 
produces a gangrenous efchar. They are readily im¬ 
bibed by pure dry fugar, and in this form may be con¬ 
veniently exhibited. Ground with eight or ten times 
their weight of fugar, they become foluble in aqueous 
liquors, and thus may be diluted to any affigned de¬ 
gree. Mucilages alfo render them mifcible with wa¬ 
ter into an uniform milky liquor. They diffolve like- 
wife in fpirit of wine ; the more fragrant in an equal 
weight, and almoll all of them in lefs than four times 
their own quantity; thefe folutions may be either 
taken on fugar, or nrxed with fyrups, or the like: 
on mixing them with water, the liquor grows milky, 
and the oil feparates. 

The more pungent oils are employed externally 
againft paralytic complaints, numbnefs, pains, and 
aches, cold tumors, and in other cafes where parti¬ 
cular parts require to be heated or ftimulated. The 
tooth-ach is fometimes relieved by a drop of thefe al- 
moft cauftic oils, received on cotton, and cautioufly 
introduced into the hollow-tooth. * 
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Prepara- EJfential oilof anife, L. 

tioiis and caraway, 

Com P afi - lavender. 

tlOUS. . 

- - peppermint, 

fpearmir.t, 
orig mi: ’it, 
penny.roy:!, 
rofemary, 
juniper l>: rry, 

M a f ra f s roo 

159 Let thefe oils be drawn off by diftillation, from aft 

alembic with a large refrigeratory ; but, to prevent 
an empyreuma, water mult be added to the ingre¬ 
dient ; in which they mult be macerated before di¬ 
ftillation. 

The water which comes over with the oil in diftilla- 
lion is to be kepcfor ufe. 

EJfential oils. E. 

Of the herbs ofgarden mint. 

Of peppermint. 

Offavin. 

Of the tops of rofemary, 

Of the flowering fpikes sf lavender. 

Of anifeeds, 

Of juniper-berries. 

Of fajja.fras root. 

Of Jamaica pepper. 

160 Thefe are prepared almoft in the fame manner as the 

Ample diftilled waters, excepting that for procuring 
the oil a fomewhat lefs quantity of water is to be 
ufed. Seeds and woody matters are firft to be 
bruifed or rafped. The oil rifes with the water; 
and as it is lighter or heavier, fwims on the fur- 
face, or finks to the bottom, from which it is af- 
terwaids to be feparated. 

It is, however, to be remarked, that in preparing 
thefe diftilled waters and oils, fo many varieties mult 
neceffarily take place from the goodnefs of the fub- 
jedf itfelf, its texture, the time of the year, and 
fuch like circumftances, that a certain and general 
rule, which fhould ftriftly apply to each example, 
can fcarcely be laid down : wherefore we have only 
explained the general method, leaving many things 
to be varied by the judgment of the operator. 

To the diredtions for preparing thefe effential oils 
given by the London and Edinburgh colleges, we 
lhall here next fubjoin a few remarks on their medical 
properties. 

Effential oil of anifeeds. L. E. 

161 This oil poffi-fles the tafte and fmell of the anifeeds 
in perfedtion. It is one of the mildeft of the diftilled 
oils ; 15 or 20 drops may be taken at a time without 
danger, though common practice rarely goes fo far 
as half this number. Its fmell is extremely durable 
and diffufive; milk drawn from the bread after ta¬ 
king it, is found impregnated with its odour ; and 
poffibly this may be, in part, the foundation of the 
pedtoral virtues ufually afcribed to it; in flatulencies 
and colics, it is faid by fome to be lefs effedtual than 
the feeds themfelves. 

It is remarkable of this oil, that it congeals, even 
when the air is not fenfibly cold, into a butyraceous 
eonAftence : and hence, in the diftillation of it, the 


operator ought, not to be over-folicitous in keeping Prepara- 
the water in the refrigeratory too cool: it behoves t,on * ant * 
him rather to let it grow fomewhat hot, particularly 

towards the end of the procefs; otherwiie the oil _. 

congealing may fo flop up the worm, as to endanger 
blowing off the head t f the Itill, or at leaft a conftde- 
rable quantity of oil will remain in it. 

Effential oil of caraway feeds. L. 

The flavour of this exactly refembles that of the 162 
caraway itfelf. It is a very hot and pungent oil: a 
Angle drop is a moderate dofe, and Ave or Ax is a 
very large one. It is not unfrequently ufed as a carmi¬ 
native; and fuppofed by fome to be peculiarly fer- 
viceable for p. emoting urine, to which it communi¬ 
cates fome degree of its fmell. 

EJfential oil of lavender flowers. L E. 

This oil, when in perfedtion, is very limpid, of a 163 
pleafant yellowifh colour, extremely fragrant, poffef- 
Ang in an eminent degree the peculiar fmell generally 
admired in the flowers. It is a medicine of great ufe, 
both externally and internally, in paralytic and le¬ 
thargic complaints, rheumatic pains, mid debilities of 
the nervous fyftem. The dofe is from one drop to 
five or fix. 

Lavender flowers yield the moft fragrant oil, and 
confiderably the Lrgeft quantity of it, when they are 
ready to fall off fpontaneoufly, and the leaves begin 
to Ihow themfelves : the feeds give out extremely 
little the flowers may be feparated from the reft of 
the plant, by drying it a little, and then gently beat¬ 
ing it: they fhould be immediately committed to di¬ 
ftillation, and the procefs conduced with a well-regu¬ 
lated gentle heat; too great heat would not only 
change the colour of the oil, but likewife make a dis¬ 
agreeable alteration in its fmell. 

Effential oil of the leaves of peppermint. L. E. 

This poffeffes the fmell, tafte, and virtues of the 164 
peppermint in perfedtion; the colour is a pale green- 
ilh yellow. It is a medicine of great pungency and 
fubtilty; and diffufes, almoft as foon as taken, a glow¬ 
ing warmth through the whole fyftem. In colics, ac¬ 
companied with great coldnefs, and in fome hyfteric 
complaints, it is of excellent ierv.ee. A drop or two 
are in general a fufficient dofe. 

Effential oil of the leaves ofcommon mint. L. E. 

This oil fmells and taftes ftrongly of the mint, but 163 
is in both refpedts fomewhat lefs agreeable than the 
herb itfelf. It is an ufeful ftomachic medicine ; and 
not unfrequently exhibited in want of appetite, weak- 
nefs of ftomach, retching to vomit, and other like 
diforders, when not accompanied with heat or inflam¬ 
mation : two or three di ops, or more are given for 
a dofe. It is likewiie empl.yed externally for the 
fame purpofes; and is an ufeful ingredient in the fto¬ 
machic plafter of the fti ps. 

EJfential oil of the leaves of origanum. L. 

This oil has a very pungent acrimonious tafte, and 
a penetrating fmell. It has been chiefly employed 
externally as an err-hine and for eafing pains of the 
teeth. 

EJfential 
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EJfential oil of the haves of pennyroyal. L. 

This oil, in fmell and fade, refembles die original 
'I 0113 '_ plant; the virtues of which it likewife poffeff-s. It 

167 is given in hylteric cafes, from one to four or five 
drops. 

EJfential oil of rofmary. L. E. 

168 The oil of rofemary is drawn fi om the plant in flow¬ 
er. When in perfection, it is very light and thin, pale, 
and almoft colourlefs; of great fragrancy, though not 
quite fo agreeable as the rofemary itfelf. It is' recom¬ 
mended, in the dole of a few drops, in nervous and 
hyfteric complaints. Boerhaave holds it in great 
eiteem againlt epilepfies and fuppreflions of the uterine 
purgations occaiioned by weaknefs and inactivity. 

EJfentialoil of juniper-berries. E. E.. 

jti) This oil is a very warm and pungent one ; of a 
ftrong flavour, not unlike that of the berries. In the 
dofe of a drop or two, u proves a ferviceable carmina¬ 
tive and flomachic; in one of fix, eight, or more, a 
{Emulating, detergent, diuretic, and emmenagogue; it 
{ferns to have fomewhat of the nature of the turpen¬ 
tines, or their diftilled oil; like which it communicates 
a violent fmell to the urine. 

The oil of thefe berries refides partly in vehicles 
fpread through the fubftance of the fruit, and par tly 
in little cells contained in the feeds: when the berry 
is dry, and the oil hardened into a refinous fubftance, 
it becomes vifible, on breaking the feeds, in form of 
little tranfparent drops. In order therefore to obtain 
this oil to advantage, we ought previous to the diftil- 
lation, to bruife the berry thoroughly, fo as to break 
the feeds, and entirely lay open the oily receptacles. 

EJfential oil of faffaftas. L. E, 

170 . This is the mod ponderous of all the known effen- 

tial oils, but’rifes in diftillation with fufficient eafe: it 
appears limpid as water, has a moderately pungent 
tafte, a very fragrant fmell, exactly refembling that of 
the faffafras. It ftands greatly commended as a fudo- 
nfic, and for purifying the blood and juices ; it is like¬ 
wife fuppofed to be of fervice in humoral afthmas and 
coughs. The dofe is from one drop to eight or ten; 
though Geoffroy goes as far as twenty. 

The decoftion remaining after the diftillation of the 
oil, affords by infpiffation an ufeful extraft, of a mild, 
bifterifh, fubaftringent tafte. Hoffman fays, he has 
given it with great benefit, in dofes of a fcruple, as a 
corroborant in cachc&ic cafes, in the decline of inter¬ 
mitting fevers, and for abating hypochondriacal fpafms. 

Effential oil of favin leaves. L. E. 

171 Savin is one of the plants which, in former editions 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, were directed to be 
lightly fermented before the diftillation : this, how¬ 
ever, is not very neceffary ; for favin yields, without 
fermentation, and even without any fuch maceration, 
a very large quantity of oil. The oil of favin is a ce¬ 
lebrated uterine and emmenagogue: in cold phlegmatic 
habits, it is undoubtedly a medicine of great fervice, 
though not capable of performing what it has been 
often reprefented to do. The dole is, two or three 
drops, or more. 
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Effential oil of Jamaica pepper. E. 


Prepara¬ 
tions and 


This is a very elegant oil, and maybe ufed as afuc- Compofi* 

cedaneum to thofe of fome of the dearer fpices. It is tlons j _ 

of a fine pale colour ; in flavour more agreeable than 17a 
the oil of cloves, and not far fhort of that of nutmegs. 

It finks in water, like the oils of fome of the eaftern 
{pices. 


Oil of fojftltar. L. 


Diftil fofftl tar, the bitumen petroleum , in a fand heat. 173 

The oil obtained from this tar will be more or lefs 
thin according to the continuance of the diftillation ; ' 
and by its continuance the tar will at laft be reduced 
to a black coal and then the oil will be pretty deep 
in colour though perfectly fluid- This oil has a pro¬ 
perty fimi'ar to that of the tin&ure of nephritic wood 
in water, appealing blue when looked upon, but of an 
orange colour when held between the eye and the 
light. By long keeping it lofes this pioperty. It is 
lefs difagreeable than fome of the other empyreumatic 
oils which had formerly a place in our pharmacopoeia, 
fuch as the oleum lateritium, though very acrid and 
ftimulating. 


Oil of turpentine. E. 

I 

Take of common turpentine five pounds; water four *74 
pints. Diftil the turpentine with the water from 
an alembic of copper. After the diftillation of the 
oil, what remains is yellow refin. 

RcBified oil of turpentine. E. 

Take of oil of turpentine one pound ; water four pints. 1 IS 
Diftil. 

The procefs here propofed for reflifying this oil, is 
not only tedious but accompanied with danger. For 
unlefs the luting be very clofe, fome of the vapour will 
be apt to get through ; and if this catch fire, it will 
infallibly burft the veffels. This reftified oil, which 
in many pharmacopoeias is ftyled aethereal, does not 
confiderably differ in fpecifie gravity, fmell, tafte, or 
medical qualities,from the former. 

The fpirit of turpentine, as this effential oil, has 
been ftyled, is not unfrequently taken internally as a 
diuretic and fiidorific. And in thefe ways it has fome- 
times a confiderable effeft when taken even to the ex¬ 
tent of a few drops only. It has, however been given 
in much larger dofes, efpecially when mixed with ho¬ 
ney. Reconrfe has principally been had to fuch dofes 
in cafes of chronic rheumalifm, particularly in thofe 
modifications of it which are ftyled fciatica and lumbago. 

But they have not been often fuccefsful, and fome- 
times they have had the effeft of inducing bloody 
urine. 


An imal oil. L. 

Take of oil of hartfhorn one pound. Diftil three 176 
times. 

Redtfied oil of horns, or animal oil. E. 

Take of empyreumatic oil, newly diftilled from the *77 
horns of animals, as much as you will. Diftil with 
a gentle heat, in a matrafs furnHhed with a head, 
as long as a thin colourlefs oil comes over, which is 
to be freed of alkaline fait and fpirit by means of 

water. 
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Prepara- water. That this oil may remain limpid and good, 
tions and ought to be put up in fmall phials, completely tilled 
Compofi- a , j j nver ted, having previously put into each phial a 
t K) " s j few drops of water, that on inverting it the water may 
interpofe itfelf between the oil and the mouth of the 
phial. 

The quantity of oil employed in this procefs lhould 
be confiderable: for it leaves fo much black matter 
behind in the feveral diftillations, that it is reduced at 
lull: to a fmall portion.of its original quantity. It is 
laid, that the product is rendered more limpid by mix¬ 
ing the oil with quicklime into a foft pafte ; the lime 
keeping down more of the grofs matter than would 
remain without fuch an addition. The quicklime may 
here alfo perhaps aft by extrading fixed air; to the 
abforption of which we are dil'pol'ed to refer in fome 
meafure the fpoiling of the oil on expofure to the 
atmofphere. 

The oil was firft introduced by Dippelius, whofe 
name it has fince generally borne. 

Animal oils thus redified, are thin and limpid, of 
a fubtle, penetrating, not difagreeable fmell and tafte. 
They are ftrongly recommended as anodynes and an- 
tifpalmodics, in dofes from 15 to 30 drops. Heilman 
reports, that they procure a calm and fweet fleep 
which continue often for 20 hours, without being 
followed by any langour or debility, but rather leaving 
the patient more alert and cheerful than before ; that 
they procure likewife a gentle fweat, without increa- 
fing the heat of the blood : that given to 20 drops or 
more on an empty ftomach, fix hours before the ac- 
ceffion of an intermittent fever, they frequently remove 
the diforder ; and that they are likewife a very gene¬ 
rous remedy in inveterate and chronical epilepfies 
and in convulfive motions, efpecially if given before 
the ufual time of the attack, and preceded by proper 
evacuations. 

The empyreumatic oils of vegetables, redified in 
the fame manner by repeated diftillations, fuffera like 
change with the animal loling their dark colour and 
offenlive fmell, and becoming limpid, penetrating, and 
agreeable : in this ftate they are fuppofed, like the 
animal oil, to be anodyne, antifpafmodic, and diapho¬ 
retic or fudorific. It is obfervable, that all the empy¬ 
reumatic oils diffolve in fpirit cf wine, and that the 
oftener they are redified or rediftilled, they diffolve 
the more readily ; a circumftance in which they differ 
remarkably from effential oils, which, by repeated di¬ 
ftillations, become more and more difficult of folu- 
tion. 

How far thefe preparations really poffefs the virtues 
that have been afcribed to them, has not yet been 
fufficiently determined by experience ; the tedioufnefs 
and trouble of the redification having prevented their 
coming into general ufe, or bring often made. They 
are liable alfo to a more material inconvenience, in re¬ 
gard to their medicinal ufe, precarioufnels in their 
quality; for how perfedly foever they be redified, 
they gradually lofe in keeping the qualities they had 
received fiom that procefs, and return more and more 
towards their original fetid ftate. 

Oil offait of amber. E. 

jjS Take equal parts of amber reduced to a powder and 

of pure fand. Mix them and put them into a 
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glafs retort, of which the mixture may fill one half: l’repara- 
then adapt a large receiver, and diftil in a fand fur- tions anc ’ 
nace, with a fire gradually increafed. At firft a '.“"‘f 01 *’ 
fpirit will come over, with fome yellow oil; then 
more yellow oil, along with a little fait; and on 
raifing the heat, more of the fait, with a reddiffi 
and black coloured oil. When the diftillation is 
finilhed, empty the liquor out of the receiver ; and 
having collected together the fait which adheres to 
the fides, dry it by gentle preffure between the folds 
of blotting paper; then purify it by folutioa in 
warm water and by cryftallization. 

Reel'fed oil of amber . 

Diftil the oil in a glafs retort with fix times its quan- 179 
tity of water till two thirds of the water have palled 
into the receiver; then feparate the redified oil 
from the water, and keep it for ufe in clofe fhut 
veil'd s, E. 

Take of oil of amber one pound. Diftil three times L. 

The London college introduce their directions for 
the preparation of the fal and oleum fuccini at an after 
part of their work, under the head of fales. Here we 
may only obferve, that they diredt it to be prepared 
from the amber alone, without the intervention of land. 

But this makes no effential difference in the article 
when prepared. 

The Edinburgh college have rejeded what was for¬ 
merly called the fpirit, as being nothing elle than the 
watery parts, fraught with the inert impurities of the 
bitumen and a very fmall portion of the fait. In the 
diftillation of amber, the fire mull for fome time be 
continued gentle, fcarce exceeding the degree at which 
water boils, till the aqueous phlegm and thin oil have 
arifen ; after which it is to be ilowly increafed. If 
the fire were urged haftily, the amber would fwell up, 
and rife in its whole fubftance into the receiver, with¬ 
out undergoing the required decompofition or repara¬ 
tion of its parts. When fand or fimilar intermedia are 
mixed with it, it is lefs fubjed to this rarefadion, and 
the lire may be raifed fomewhat more expeditioufly; 
though this little advantage is perhaps more than coun¬ 
terbalanced by the room which the fand takes up in 
the retort. 

Our chemifts generally leave the receiver unluted, 
that it may be occafionally removed as the fait rifes * 

and concretes in the neck of the retort; from whence 
it is every now and then feraped out to prevent the 
oil from carrying it down into the receiver. • When a 
grofs thick oil begins to arife, and no more fait ap¬ 
pears, the diftillation is ftopt, though it might perhaps 
be continued longer to advantage. 

Mr Pott informs us (in a curious dilfertation on the 
fait of amber, publiffied in the ninth volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences of Berlin), that 
the Pruffian workmen, who prepare large quantities of 
this fait for exportation, from cuttings and fmall pieces 
of amber, perform the diftillation without any inter¬ 
medium, and in an open fire : that fweeping out the 
fait from the neck of the retort being found too trou- 
blefome, they fuffer the oil to carry it down into the 
receiver, and afterwards feparate it by means of bibu¬ 
lous paper, which imbibes the oil, and leaves the fait 
dry ; which paper is afterwards fqueezed and diftilled ; 
that they continue the diftillation till all that can be 

forced 
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twelve drops, it heats, ftimulates, and promotes the Prepara- 
fluid fecretions : It is chiefly celebrated in hyfterical t ’ 01)s and 
diforders, and in deficiencies of the uterine purgations. ? ora P ofi - 

Sometimes it is ufed externally, in liniments for weak t lon8 ' _, 

or paralytic limbs and rheumatic pains. This oil dif¬ 
fers from all thofe of the vegetable kingdom, and 
agrees with the mineral petrolea-, in not being foluble 
either in its reftified or unreftified fete, by fpirit of 
wine, fixed alkaline lixivia, or volatile alkaline fpirits; 
th.e oil, after long digeftion or agitation, feparating as 
freely as common oil does from water. 
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forced over has arifen, taking care only to catch the 
lad thick oil in a feparate receiver; and that from 
this they extracft a confiderable quantity of fait, by 
fhaking it in a ftrong veflel with three or four frefh 
portions of hot water, and evaporating and cryfial- 
lizing the filtered waters. 

The fpirit of amber, fo called, is no more than a 
folution of a fmall proportion of the fait in phlegm or 
Water; and therefore is very properly employed for 
diffolving the fait in order to its cryftallization. 

The l'alt, freed from as much of the oil as fpongy 
paper will imbibe, retains fo much as to appear of a 
dark brown colour. Mr Pott fays, the method he has 
found to fucceed beft, and with leaft lofs, is to diffolve, 
the fait in hot water, and put into the paper, through 
which the folution is to be filtered, a little cotton 
flightly moiftened with oil of amber: this, he fays, 
detains a good deal of the oil of the fait, and the fo¬ 
lution paffes through the more pure. The liquor be- 
iug evaporated with a very gentle fire, as that of a 
Water-bath, and fet to (hoot, the firft cryftals prove 
tranfparent, with a flight yellowifh tinge; but thofe 
which follow, are brown, oily, and bitter, and are 
therefore to be further depurated in the fame mancer. 
The whole quantity of cryftals amounts to about one 
thirtieth of the weight .of the crude amber employed. 
By fublimation from fea^falt, as directed in former edi¬ 
tions of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, the fait is 
thought to be more perfectly and more expeditioufly 
purified : Mr Pott objects to fublimation, that a part 
of the fait is decompofed by it, a coaly matter being 
left behind, even though the fait was previoufly puri¬ 
fied by cryftallization j- it may be prefumed, however, 
that this coal proceeds rather from the burning of 
fome retrains of the oily matter, than from the decom- 
pofition of any part of the true fait. 

Pure fait of amber has a penetrating, fubaftringent, 
acid, tafte. It diffolves both in water and in rectified 
fpirit; though not readily in either, and fcarcely at all 
in the latter without the affiftance of heat: of cold 
water in fummer, it requires for its folution about 
twenty times its own weight; of boiling water only 
about twice its weight. Expofed in a glafs veflel, to 
a heat little greater than that of boiling water, it firft 
melts, then rifes in a white fume, and concretes again 
in the upper part of the glafs into fine white flakes, 
leaving, unlefs it was perfectly pure, a little coaly 
matter behind. It eff.-rvefees with alkalis both fixed 
and volatile, and forms with them neutral compounds 
much refembling thofe cqmpofed of the fame alkalis 
and vegetable acids. Mixed with acid liquors, it makes 
no feniible commotion. Ground with fixed alkaline 
falts it does not exhale any urinous odour. By thefe 
characters, it is conceived this fait may be readily dif- 
tinguiflied from all the other matters that have been 
mixed with or vended for it. With regard to its vir¬ 
tue, it is accounted aperient, diuretic, and, on ac¬ 
count of its retaining fome portion of the oil, anti- 
hyfteric: Boerhaave gives it the character of diureti- 
corum it antihyjlericorum princeps. Its great price, bow- 
eyer, has prevented its coming much into ufe; and 
perhaps its real virtues are not equal to the opinion ge¬ 
nerally entertained of them. 

The rectified oil has a ftrong bituminous fmell, and 
a pungent'acrid tafte. Given in a dofe of ten or 

3 


Oil of wine. L. 

Take alcohol, vitriolic acid, of each one pint. Mix i8» 
them by degrees, and diftil ; taking care that no 
black foam pafles into the receiver. Separate the 
oily part of the diftilled liquor from the volatile vi¬ 
triolic acid. To the oily part add as much water 
of pure kali as is fufficient to take away the fulphu- 
reous fmell: then diftil the ether with a gentle 
heat. The oil of wine remains in the retort, fwim- 
ming on tire watery liquor, from w’hich it is to be 
feparated. 

Some caution is requifite in mixing the two liquors, 
that the confequent heat and ebullition, which Would 
not only diflipate a part of the mixture, -but hazard 
the breaking of the veflel and the hurt of the opera¬ 
tor, may be avoided. The fecureft way is to add the 
vitriolic acid to the fpirit of wine by a little at a time, 
waiting till the firft addition be incorporated before 
another quantity be put in. By this, the enluing heat 
is ipconfiderabl'e, and the mixture is effected without 
inconvenience. 

EJfent'ml oil of wormwood. RoflT. 

Let the frefh "leaves of wormwood Sightly dried be 181 
macerated with a fufficient quantity of water, and 
then fubjeCt to diftillation ; and let the oil which 
comes over be feparated from the water which ac¬ 
companies it. 

This is one of the more ungrateful oils: it fmel’s 
flrOngly of the wormwood, and contains its particular 
naufeous tafte, but has little or nothing of its bitfer- 
nefs, this remaining entire in the decoCtion left after 
the diftillation: its colour, when drawn from the frefH 
herb is dark green; from the dry, a brownifti yel¬ 
low. This oil is recommended by Hoffman as a mild 
anodyn'e in fpafmodic contractions ; for this purpofe, 
he directs a dram of it to be diSolved in an- ounce of 
rectified fpirit of wine, and feven or eight, drops of the 
mixture taken for a dofe in any convenient vehicle. 
Boerhaave greatly commends, in tertian fevers, a me¬ 
dicated liquor compofed of about feven grains of this 
oil ground firft; with a dram of fugar, then with two 
drams of the fait of wormwood, and afterwards dif- 
folved in fix ounces of the diftilled water of the fame 
plant: two hours before the fit is expeCted, the pa¬ 
tient is to bathe his feet and legs in warm water, and 
then to drink two ounces of the liqupr -every quarter 
of an horn- till the two hours are expired: by this 
means, he fays, all cafes of this kind are generally 
cured with eafeand fafety, provided there be no febir- 
rofity or fuppurafion. Tn e oil of wormwood is 
employed -chiefly as a vermifuge ; and for this, purpofe 
is fometimes applied both externally to the telly, and 

taken 
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Prepara- taken internally ; it is moft conveniently exhibited in 
ti°ns and f orm of pills, into which it may be reduced by 

tions P ° fi " rn ' x ' n g with crumb of bread. 

- In the fame manner with the oil of wormwood, the 

following oils, mentioned on the authority of the 
pharmacopoeia Roffica, are alfo diredted to be prepa¬ 
red. 

Effential oil of orange Jhins. Roff. 

Effence of lemons. 

Of thefe effential oils, as exifting in a feparateftate 
in the growing vegetable, we have already offered 
fome obfervations. They are obtained in a very pure 
flate by difliilation. They are now rejeded from our 
pharmacopoeias, being employed rather as perfumes 
than as medicines. This is particularly the cafe with 
the effence of lemons, which is a pieafant oil, of a fine 
fmell, very nearly as agreeable as that of the frefh peel; 
it is one of the lighted and moft volatile effential oils 
we have, perfedly limpid, and almoft colourlefs. It 
is taken in dofes of two or three drops, as a cordial, in 
weaknefs of the ftomach, &c. though more frequently 
ufeful as a perfume. It gives a fine flavour to the of¬ 
ficinal volatile aromatic fpirit of the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege, or the compound fpirit of ammonia, as it is now 
ftyled by that of the London : and it may be remark¬ 
ed, that it enters the formula of both colleges, altho’ 
neither of them has given it a place among their pre¬ 
parations, probably as it is one of Lhofe articles which 
the apothecary rarely prepares for himfelf. When 
foap is given in the form of pills, by the addition of a 
few drops of this oil they are thought to fit more eafi- 
ly on the ftomach. 

Effential oil of cloves. Roff. 

183 This oil is fo ponderous as to fink in water, and is 
not eafily elevated in diftilfation; if the water which 
comes over be returned on the remaining cloves, and 
the difliilation repeated, fome more oil will generally 
be obtained, though much inferior in quality to the 
firft. The oil of cloves is ufually deicribed as being 
« in tafte exceflively hot and fiery, and of a gold yel¬ 
low colour,” ( Boerh.proceff.). Such indeed is the com- 
pofition which we receive under this name from Hol¬ 
land ; but the genuine oil of cloves is one of the mild¬ 
er oils ; it may be taken with great fafety (duly di¬ 
luted) to the quantity of 10 or 12 drops or more. 
Nor is its colour at all yellow, unlefs it has been long 
and carelefsly kept or diftilled by too violent a fire : 
when in perfection, it is limpid and colourlefs, of a 
pieafant, moderately warm, and pungent tafte and a 
very agreeable fmell-, much refembling that of the fpice 
itfelf. The Dutch oil of cloves contains a large quan¬ 
tity of expreffed oil, as evidently appears upon exa¬ 
mining it by difliilation. This, however, cannot be 
the addition to which it owes its acrimony. A mean 
proportion of a refinous extract of cloves communi¬ 
cates to a large one of oil a deep colour, and a great 
degree of acrimony. 

Effential oil of cammomile. RofT. 

184 An oil of camomile had formerly a place in our 
pharmacopoeias made by infufion of the recent plant, 
and its flowers in olive oil; and again feparating it by 
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prefTure after impregnating it with the aCtive parts of Prepan- 
the plant by heat. This, however, was intended only 1101,9 allrI 
for external application ; but the effential oil is meant 
to be ufed internally. -_-* 

It is a very pungent oil, of a ftrong not ungrateful 
fmell, refembling that of the flowers : its colour is yel¬ 
low, with a call of greenilh or brown. It is fometimes 
given in the dofe of a few drops, as a carminative, in 
hyfteric diford»rs, and likewife as a vermifuge ; it may 
be conveniently made into pills with crumb of bread. 

Oil of cinnamon. Roff. 

This valuable oil is extremely hot and pungent, of a 185 
moft agreeable flavour, like that of the cinnamon it¬ 
felf. In cold langui 1 cafes, and debilities of the ner¬ 
vous fyltem, it is one of the moft immediate cordials 
and reLtoratives. The dofe is one, two, or three drops ; 
which muft always be carefully diluted by the media¬ 
tion of fugar, &c.: for fo great is the pungency of this 
oil, that a Angle drop let fall upon the tongue, undi¬ 
luted, produces as Boerhaave obferves, a gangrenous 
efehar. In the difliilation of this oil, a fmart fire is 
required ; and the low head, with a channel roun 3 it, 
recommended for the difliilation of the lefs volatile 
oils, is particularly neceffary for this, which is one of 
the leaft volatile, and which is afforded by the fpice in 
exceeding fmall quantity. The diftilled water retains 
no fmall portion of the oil; but this oil being very- 
ponderous, great part of it fubfides from the water, 
on Handing for two or three weeks in a cool place. 

Effential oil of fennelfeeds. Roff. 

The oil obtained from fweet fennel-feeds is much 186 
more elegant and agreeable than that of the common 
fennel. It is one of the mildeft of thefe preparations ; 
it is nearly of the fame degree of warmth with that 
of anifeeds ; to which it is likewife fimilar in flavour, 
though far more grateful. It is given from two or 
three drops to ten or twelve, as a carminative, in cold 
indifpofitions of the ftomach ; and in fome kinds of 
coughs for promoting expectoration. 

Effential oil of rhodium. Roff. 

This oil is extremely odoriferous, and principally 187 
employed as a perfume in Renting pomatums, and the 
like. ’ Cuftom ; as not as yet received any preparation 
of this elegant aromatic wood into internal ufe among 
us. * 

Effential oil of mace. Rcff. 

The effential oil of mace is moderately pungent, 188 
very volatile, and of a ftrong aromatic fmell, like that 
of the fpice itfelf. It is thin and limpid, of a pale 
yellowilh colour, with a portion of thicker and dark¬ 
er coloured oil at the bottom. This oil, taken inter¬ 
nally to the extent of a few drops, is celebrated in 
vomiting, fmgultus, and colic pains; and in the fame 
complaints it has alfo been advifed to be applied exter¬ 
nally to the umbilical region. It is however, but rare¬ 
ly to be met with in the fhops. 

Effential oil of marjoram. Roff. 

This oil is very hot and penetrating, in flavour not 189 
near fo agreeable as the marjoram itfelf; when in per- 
fe&ion, it is cf apale yellow colour; by long keeping, 
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it turns reddiffa ; if diddled with too great a heat, it 
rifes of this colour at firft. It is fuppofed by fome to 
be peculiarly ferviceable in relaxations, obftruflions, 
and mucous difeharges of the uterus •, the dofe is one 
or two drops. 

Effential oil of nutmegs. Roff. 

The effential oil of nutmegs poffeffes the flavour and 
aromatic virtues of the fpice in an eminent degree. It 
is fimilar in quality to the oil of mace, but fomewhat 
lefs grateful. 

Effential oil of rue. R o ff. 

The oil of rue has a very acrid tafle, and a penetra¬ 
ting fmell, refembling that of the herb, but rather 
more unpleafant. It is fometimes made ufe of in hy- 
fteric dil'orders and as an anthelmintic ; and alfo in 
epilepfies proceeding from a relaxed ftate of the nerves. 

Rue yields its oil very fparingly. The larged quan¬ 
tity is obtained from it when the flowers are ready to 
fall off, and the feeds begin to fhow themfelves : Suit¬ 
able maceration, previous to the didillation, is here ex¬ 
tremely neceffary. 

Effential oil of favory. Rolf. 

Savory yields on didillation afmall quantity of ef¬ 
fential oil, of great fubtility and volatility; and it is 
unquedionably an active article, but among us it is 
not employed in medicine. 

Effential oil of tanfy. Rolf. 

Tanfy yields on didillation an oil of a greeni(h co- 
lour inclining to yellow. It fmells Arongly of the herb, 
and poiiefl'es at lead its ai omatic property in a concen¬ 
trated date. 

Oil of <zuax. Dan. 

Melt yellow bees wax with twice its quantity of fand, 
and didil in a retort placed in a fand-furnace. At 
fird an acid liquor rifes, and afterwards a thick oil, 
which dicks in the neck of the retort, unlefs it be 
heated by applying live coal. This may be recti¬ 
fied into a thin oil, by diddling it feveral times, 
without addition, in a land-heat. 

Boerhaave direfls the wax, cut in pieces, to be put 
into the retort fird, fo as to fill one half of it; when 
as much fand may be poured thereon as will fill the 
remaining half. This is a neater, and much lefs trou- 
blefome way, than melting the wax, and mixing it 
with the fand before they are put into the retort. The 
author above-mentioned highly commends this oil 
againd roughnefs and chaps of the fkin, and other like 
purpofes : the college of Strafburgh fpeak alfo of it 
being given internally, and fay it is a powerful diure¬ 
tic (ingens diureticum) in doles from two to four or 
more drops-: but its difagreeable fmell has prevented 
its coming into ufe among us. 

The number of effential oils which have now a place 
in the London and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias, and 
likewife in the foreign ones of modern date, is much 
lefs confldeiable than formerly ; and perhaps thofe dill 
retained afford a fufffeient variety of die more active 
and ufeful oils. Mod of the oils mentioned above 
particularly thofe which have a place in the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias, are prepared by our 
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chemids in Britain, and are eafily procurable in a tole -1 rep a ra¬ 
mble degree of perfection ; but the oils from the more ti° ns and 
expenfive fpices, though dill introduced among the Compoft- 
preparations in the foreign pharmacopoeias, are, when t lons '_ _ 
employed among us, ufually imported from abroad. 

Thefe-are frequently fo much adulterated, that it is 
not an eafy matler to meet with fuch as are fit for 
ufe. Nor are thefe adulterations eafily difcoverable. 

The groffer abuies, indeed, may be readily detected : 
thus, if the oil be mixed with fpirit of wine, it will 
turn milky on the addition of water; if with expreffed 
oils, rectified fpirit will diffolve the effential, and leave 
the other behind; if with oil of turpentine, on dip¬ 
ping a piece of paper in the mixture, and drying it 
with a gentle heat, the turpentine will be betrayed by 
its fmell. But the more fubtiie artidshave contrived 
other methods of fophidication, which elude all trials 
of this kind. 

Some have locked upon the fpecific gravity of oils 
as a certain criterion of their genuinenefs : and ac¬ 
cordingly we have given a table of the gravity of fe¬ 
veral. This, however, is not to be abfolutely depend¬ 
ed on : for the genuine oils, obtained from the fame 
fubjefts, often dider in gravity as much as thofe drawn 
from different ones. Cinnamon and cloves, whofe oils 
ufually fink in water, yield, if flowly and warily di¬ 
ddled, an ©il of great fragrancy, which is neverthelefs 
fpecifically lighter than the aqueous fluid employed in 
the didillation of it, while, on the other hand, the 
lad runnings of fome of the lighter oils prove fome¬ 
times fo ponderous as to fink in water. 

As all effential oils agree in the general properties 
of folubility in fpirit of wine, indiffolubility in water, 
mifeibility with water by the intervention of certain 
intermedia, volatility in the heat of boiling water, &c. 
it is plain that they may be varioufly mixed with each 
other, or the dearer fophidicated with the cheaper, 
without any poffibility of difeovering the abufe by 
any trials of this kind. And indeed it would not be 
of much advantage to the purchafer, if he had infal¬ 
lible criteria of the genuinenefs of every individual oil. 

It is of as much importance that they be good as that 
they be genuine ; for genuine oils, from inattentive di¬ 
dillation and long and carelefs keeping, are often 
weaker both in fmell and tade than rite common fo¬ 
phidicated ones. 

The fmell and tade feem to be the only certain ted 
of which the nature of the thing will admit. If a bark 
fltould have in every refpeCt the appearance of good 
cinnamon, and fhould be proved indifputably to be 
the genuine bark of tjie cinnamon-tree; yet if it want 
the cinnamon flavour, or has it but in a low degree, 
we rejeCt it: and the cafe is the fame with the oil. 

It is only from ufe and habit, or comparifons with 
fpecimens of known quality, that we can judge of the 
goodnefs either of the drugs themfelves or of their oils. 

Mod of the effential oils, indeed, are too hot and 
pungent to be taded with fafety : and the fmell of the 
fubjeCt is fo much concentrated in them, that a fmall 
variation in this refpeCt is not eafily didinguilhed ; but 
we can readily dilute them to any affignable degree. 

A drop of the oil may be diffolved in fpirit of wine, 
or received on a bit of fugar, and diffolved by that in¬ 
termedium in water. The quantity of liquor which 
it thus impregnates with its flavour, or the degree of 

flavour 
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flavour which it communicates to a certain determinate 
quantity, will be the mealure of the degree of good- 
nefs of the oil. 

We (hall here fubjoin therefultof fome experiments, 
fhowing the quantity of ejfential oil obtained from different 
vegetables, reduced into the form of a table. The fir if 
column contains the names of the refpedtive vegetable 
fubftances: the fecond, the quantity of each which 
was fubmitted to the d ftillation; and the third, the 
quantity of oil obtained. In every other part of this 
article, where pound weights are mentioned, the Troy 
pound of 12 ounces is meant: butthefe experiments 
having been all rngde by a pound of 16 ounces, it was 
thought expedient to fet down the matter of fact in 
the original weights: efpecially as the feveral mate¬ 
rials, in the large quantity commonly required for the 
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di (filiation of oils, are purchafed by weights of the lame Frepara- 
kind But to remove any ambiguity which might arife t i, onS al, d 
from hence, and to enable the reader to judge more Compofi- 

readily of the product, a reduction of the weights is t Ion8 ' J -., 

given in the next column ; which (hows the number of 
parts of each of the fubjedts from which one part of 
oil was obtained. To each article is affixed the au¬ 
thor’s name from whom the experiment was taken. 

The different diftillations of one fubjedt, feveral of 
which are inferted in the table, (how how variable the 
produdt of oil is, and that the exotic fpices, as well as 
our indigenous plants, do not always contain the fame 
proportion of this active principle ; though it mull be 
obferved, alfo, that part of the differences may pro¬ 
bably arife from the operation itfelf having been more 
or lefs carefully performed. 
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TABLE of the Quantity o/’Essential Oil obtainedfrom different Vegetables. 


Agallochum wood 
Angelica root 
Aniieed 
Anifeed 
Anifeed 
Afafoetida 
Calamus aromaticus 
Calamus aromaticus 
Caraway feeds 
Caraway feeds 
Caraway feeds 
Caroline thiftle roots 
Cardamom feeds 
Carrot feeds 
Cafcarilla 

Camomile flowers | 

Common camomile flowers 

Wild camomile flowers 

Wild camomile flowers 

Chervil leaves, frefh 

Cedar wood 

C iinamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Clary feeds 

Clary in flower, frefh 

Cloves 

Cloves 

Cloves 

Copaiba balfam 
Copaiba balfam 
Cummin-feed 
Didtamnus Creticus 
D:il-feed 
Elecampane root 
Elemi 

Fennel-feed, common 
Fennel feed, tweet 
Galangat* ot A' 

Garlic root, frefh 
Ginger - 

Horie radifh toot, fr.’fn 
Hy ffop lea.es 
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Hoff. 

Carih. 

Neum. 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

Neum. 

Hoff. 

Neum. 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

Neum. 

Neum. 

Loewis. 
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Lewis. 
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Lewis. 

Neum. 
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Sala. 
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x lb. 
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tions and Hyffop leaves 

1 lb. 
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8 lb. 


2 dra. 

O 

5 12 

Carth. . 

Pennyroyal in flower, frefh 

13 lb. 


6 dar. 

rt 

n 

277 

Carth. 

Black pepper 

2 lb. 


6 dra. 

rg 

4 2 t 

Carth. 

Black pepper 

1 lb. 


2jdra. 

<2 

82 

\ Neum. 

Black pepper 

1 lb. 

1 

4 fcr. 


96 

Carth. 

Black pepper 

1 lb. 


1 dra. 


128 

Heijler 

Black pepper 

6 lb. 


3 dra. 


2 56 

Geoff. 

Pimento - 

1 oz. 


30 gra. 


16 

Neum. 

Rhodium wood 

1 lb. 


3 dra. 


4 2 r 

Neum. 

Rhodium wood - 

x lb. 


2 dra. 


64 

Sala. 

Rhodium wood 

1 lb. 


3 dra. 


4 2 t 

Sala. 

Rhodium wood 

1 lb. 


3 dra. 


4 2 r 

Carth. 

Rhodium wood 

1 lb. 


4 dra. 


3 2 

Carth . 

Rofemary in flower 

1 cwt. 


8 oz. 


224 

Lewis. 

Rofemary leaves 

1 lb. 


• 2 dra. 


64 

Sala. 

Rofemary leaves 

1 lb. 


3 dra. 


4 2 r 

Sala. 

Rofemary leaves 

3 lb. 


3 jdra. 


12 X 

Neum. 

Rofemary leaves 

1 lb. 


1 dra. 


128 

Carth. 

Rofemary leaves 

1 lb- 


iidra. 


82 

Carth, 

Rofemary leaves, frefh 

70 lb. 


5 oz. 


224 

Lewis. 

Rofes ... 

100 lb. 


4 dra. 


3200 

Lac hen. 

Rofes 

100 lb. 


1 oz. 


1600 

Homb. 

Rofes 

12 lb. 


30 gra. 


768 

Hoff 

Rue ... 

10 lb. 


2 dra. 


640 

Hoff. 

Rue 

10 lb. 


4 dra. 


3 20 

Hoff. 

Rue in flower 

4 lb. 


1 dra. 


512 

Hoff. 

Rue in flower - ; 

60 lb. J 


. 2jOZ. . 


- 5 ° 7 

Hoff. 

n— 


Rue 
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Rue with the feeds 

Saffron 

Sage leaves 

Sage in flower, frefh 

Sage of virtue in flower 

Sage of virtue in flower 

Saifafras 

Savin 

Saunders, yellow 
Smallage feeds 
Stechas in flower, frefh 
Thyme in flower, frefh 
Thyme in flower, dry 
Lemc n-thyme in flower, frefh 
Lemon-thyme in flower, frefh 
Lemon-thyme, a little dried 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Wormwood leaves, dry 
Zedoary 
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72 

lb. ' 


3 oz - 


r 384 

Hoff. 

I 

ib. 


11 dra. 


85 T 

V 5 'gel. 

t 

lb. 


5 fcr. 

G 

77 

Canh. 

34 

lb. 


1 ■ oz. 

O 

544 

Lewi’. 

27 

lb. 


6 dra. 

t 4 H 

TJ 

576 

Lewis. 

8 

lb. 


1 ^dra. 

QJ 

.5 

681 

1 lewis. 

6 

lb. 

rd 

I 107 .. 


55 

Hof. 

6 

lb. 

O 

2 oz. 

JS 

O 

48 

Neum. 

2 

lb. 

.33 

*£» 

5 oz. 

to 


Hoff. 

1 

lb. 

1 

2 dra. 

£ 

64 

Carth. 

1 

5 ’ 

lb. ! 
,1b. 

0 

2; fcr. ' 
2 dra. 

1 t+H 

154 

368 

Neum. 

Lewis. 

2 

cwt. 

<u 

5 i oz - 

4-i 

652 

\ Lewis. 

3 ' 

lib. 

1 23 

1 ;dra. 

U> 

ci 

298 

Lewis. 

5 1 

lb. 

a> 

r^ 

i^zo. 

P-< 

0 

653 

Lewis. 

98 

lb. 


2 ^ 0 Z. 

G 

O 

627 

Lewis. 

104 

lb. 


3 oz - 

4 -» 

555 

Lewis. 

4 

lb. 


I oz. 

-G 

4-» 

64 

Lewis. 

18 

lb. 


I 'oz. 

s2 

192 

Lewis. 

25 

lb. 


34°z 


114 

Lewis. 

1 

lb. 


1 dra. _ 


1 28 

Neum. 
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Chap. VII. Salts. 

Diluted or weak ’vitriolic acid. L. 

196 Take of vitriolic acid, one ounce by weight; diftilled 
water, 8 ounces by weight. Mix them by degrees. 

Weak vitriolic acid, common called weak fpirit of vi- 
, * trial. E. 

Take of vitriolic acid,, one part; water, feven parts. 
Mix them. 

In the former editions of our pharmacopoeias, direc¬ 
tions were given for the preparation of the vitriolic 
ac.d by the apothecary himfelf, under the heads of 
fpirit and oil of vitriol, fpirit or oil of fulphur by the hell, 
&c .: but as it i?now found that all thefe modes are 
expenfive, and that this acid may be furnilhed at a 
cheaper rate from the trading chemifts preparing it on 
a large fcale, it is with propriety that both colleges 
have now rejected it from the preparations, and intro¬ 
duced it only into the lift of the materia medica. 

When, however, it is of the degree of concentration 
there required, it can be employed for very few pur- 
pofes in medicine. The moll Ample form in which it 
can be advantageoufly employed internally, is that in 
which it is merely diluted with water; and it is high¬ 
ly proper that there fhould be fome fixed ftandard in 
which the acid in this ftate fhould be kept. It is, 
however, much to be regretted, that the London and 
Edinburgh colleges have not adopted the fame ftandard 
with refpedt to ftrength: for in the one, the ftrong 
acid conftitutes an eighth ; and in the other, only a 
ninth of the mixture. The former proportion, which 
is that of the Edinburgh college, we are inclined to 
prefer, as it gives exadfly a dram of acid to the ounce ; 
but the dilution by means of diftilled water, which is 
directed by the London, is preferable to fpring-water : 
which, even in its pureft ftate, is rarely free from im¬ 
pregnations in part affedting the acid. 

The acid of vitriol is the moft ponderous of all the 
liquors we are acquainted with, and the moft powerful 
of the acids. If any other acid be united with a fixed 
alkaline lalt or earth, on the addition of the vitriolic, 


fuch acid will be diflodged, and arife on applying a 
moderate heat, leaving the vitriolic in pofTeffion of the 
alkali; though without this addition it would not yield 
to the moft vehement fire. Mixed with water, it in- 
ftantly creates great heat, infomuch that glafs veffels 
are apt to crack from the mixture, unlefs it be very 
flowlv performed: expofed to the air, it imbibes moi- 
fture,and foonacquires a remarkable increafeof weight. 
In medicine, it is employed chiefly as fubfervhnt to 
other preparations: it is alfo frequently mixed with 
juleps and the like, in fuch quantity as will be fuffi- 
cient to give the liquor an agreeable tartnefs, and it 
then is a cooling antifeptic, a reftringent, and a fto- 
machic. 

It is particularly ufeful for allaying inordinate ac¬ 
tions of the ftomach, when under the form of fingul- 
tus or vomiting. For its medical properties, fee Acids 
and Vitriol. 

Nitrous acid. L. 

Take of purified nitre, by weight, 60 ounces ; vi¬ 
triolic acid, by weight, 29 ounces. Mix and difl.il. 
The fpecific gravity of this is to the weight of di¬ 
ftilled water as 1550 to 1000. 

Nitrous acid commonly called Glauber’s Jpirit of nitre. E. 

Take of pureft nitre, bruifed, two pounds ; vitriolic 
acid, one pound. Having put the nitre into a glafs 
retort, pour on it the fpirit; then diftil in a fand- 
heat, gradually increaling the fire, till the fand-pot 
becomes of a dull red colour. 

Hence the vitriolic acid expels the nitrous, in red cor- 
rofive vapours, which begin to blue immediately on 
mixture; and which the operator ought cautioufly to 
avoid. A pound of acid of vitriol is fufficient to ex¬ 
pel all the acid from about two pounds of nitre”, not 
from more: fome diredt equal parts of the two. The 
fpirit, in either cafe, is in quality the fame ; the dif¬ 
ference, in this refpedt, affedting only the refiduum. 
If two parts of nitre be taken to one of volatile acid, 
the remaining alkaline balls of the nitre is completely 
faturated with the vitriolic acid ; and the refult is a 
neutral fait, the fame with vitriolated tartar, as we 

lhall 
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flia.ll fee hereafter. If more nitre be ufed, a part of 
the nitre in fubdance will remain blended with this 
neutral fait: if lefs nitre, it cannot afford alkali enough 
to faturate the vitriolic acid, and the refiduum will 
not be a neutral fait, but a very acid one. In this lad 
cafe there is one conreniency ; the acid fait being rea¬ 
dily foluble in water, fo as to be got out without break¬ 
ing the retort, which the others are not. 

Diluted or weak nitrous acid. L. 

Take of nitrous acid, diddled water, each one pound. 
Mix them. 

Weal nitrous acid. E. 

Take of nitrous acid, water, equal weights. Mix them, 
taking care to avoid the noxious vapours. 

In the old editions both of the London and Edin¬ 
burgh pharmacopoeias, diredfions were given for the 
preparation of aquafortis fimplex and duplex ; but thefe 
were no more than different forms of preparing an im¬ 
pure nitrous acid, unfit for medical purpofes. They 
are therefore, with propriety, fuperfeJed by the more 
fimple formulas of nitrous acid and diluted or weak 
nitrous acid, mentioned above. In making the di¬ 
luted acid, diddled water is preferable to common wa¬ 
ter. 

The vapour feparsted during the mixing of nitrous 
acid and water, is the permanently eladic fluid called 
nitrous acid air, which is deleterious to animal life. 

The acid of nitre is next in drength to the vitriolic, 
and diflodges all others from alkaline falts or earths. 
It differs from all the other acids in deflagrating with 
inflammable matters : if a folution of any inflammable 
fubdance, as hartfhorn, &c. in this acid, be fet to eva¬ 
porate, as foon as the matter approaches to drynefs, a 
violent detonation enfues. The chief ufe of this acid 
is as a mendruum for certain minerals, and as the bads 
of fome particular preparations to be mentioned here¬ 
after. It has been given likewife, diluted with any 
convenient vehicle, as a diuretic, from 10 to 50 drops. 

Muriatic acid. L. 

Take of dry fea-falt, 10 pounds; vitriolic acid, fix 
pounds ; water, five p >unds. Add the vitriolic acid 
fird mixed with the water by degrees, to the fait; 
then diflil. 

The fpecilic gravity of this acid is to diddled water 
as 1170 to 1000. 

Muriate acid, commonly called fpirit of fea-falt. E. 

Take of fea-falt, two pounds; vitriolic acid, water, 
each one pound. Let the fait be fird put into a 
pot, and brought to a red heat, that the oily impu¬ 
rities may be confumed ; then put it into the retort. 
Next mix the acid with the water, and when the 
mixture has cooled, pour it upon the fait'. Laffly, 
didil in a fand heat with a middling heat, as long 
as any acid comes over. 

The marine, or muriatic acid, arifes, not in red 
fumes like the nitrous, but in wh'te ones. The addi¬ 
tion of water is more neceifary here than in the fore¬ 
going procefs ; the marine vapours being fo volatile, 
as fcarcely to condenfe without fome adventitious hu¬ 
midity. The acid of vitriol is mod conveniently mix- 
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ed with the water in an earthen or done-ware veflel: Prepara- 
for unlefs the mixture be made exceedingly dow, it dons and 
grows fo hot as to endanger breaking a glafs one. Compefi- 
The fpirit of fea-falt is the weaked of the mineral _ . - 

acids, but dronger. than any of the vegetable : it re¬ 
quires a greater fire to didil it than that of nitre, yet 
it is more readily didipated by the adtion of the air. 

It is ufed chiefly as a mendruum for the making of 
other preparations; fometimes, likewife, it is given, 
properly diluted, as an antiphlogidic, aperient, and 
diuretic, from 10 to 60 or 70 drops. 

Dijiilled vinegar. 

Take of vinegar five pints. Diflil with a gentle fire, in jo* 
glals veflels, fo long as the drops fall free from em- 
pyreuma. L. 

Let eight pounds of vinegar be diddled in glafs vef- 
fels with a gentle heat. Let the two fird pounds 
that come over be thrown away as containing too 
much water ; let four pounds next following be re- 
ferved as the diddled vinegar. What remains is a 
dill dronger acid, but too much adled on by the 
heat. E. 

This procefs may be performed either in a common 
dill with its head, or in a retort. The better kinds of 
wine-vinegar ihould be ufed : thofe prepared from malt 
liquors, however fine and clear they may feem to be, 
contain a large quantity of a vifeous fubdance, as ap¬ 
pears from the flimynefs and ropynefs to which they 
are very much fubjedt: this not only hinders the acid 
parts from ridng freely, but likewife is apt to make 
the vinegar boil over into the recipient, and at the 
fame time dilpofes it to receive a difagreeable impref- 
fion from the fire. And indeed, with the bed kind 
of vinegar, if the didillation be carried on to any great 
length, it is extremely difficult to avoi^an empyreuma. 

The bed method of preventing this inconvenience is, 
if a retort be ufed, to place the fand but a little way 
up its Tides, and when fomewhat more than half the 
liquor is come over, to pour on the remainder a quan¬ 
tity of frefli vinegar equal to the liquor drawn off. This 
may be repeated three or four times ; the vinegar fup- 
plied at each time being previuufly heated. The ad¬ 
dition, of cold liquor would not only prolong the ope¬ 
ration, but alfo endanger the breaking of the retort. 

If the common dill be employed, it fliould likewife be 
occafionally fupplied with frefh vinegar in proportion 
as the fpirit runs off; and this continued until the pro- 
cefs can be conveniently carried no farther : the didd¬ 
led fpirit mud be redtified by a fecond didillation in a 
retort or glafs alembic ; for although the head and re¬ 
ceiver be of glafs or done w r are, the acid will contradt 
a metallic taint from the pewter worm. 

The refiduum of this procefs is commonly thrown 
away as ufelefs, although if fkilfully managed, it might 
be made to turn to good account; the mod acid parts 
of the vinegar dill remaining in it. Mixed with about 
three times its weight of fine dry land, and committed 
to didillation in a retort, with a well-regu 1 ated fire, it 
yields an exceeding flrong acid fpirit, together with 
an empyreuinatic oil, which taints the fpirit with a dif¬ 
agreeable odour. This acid is neverthelefs, without 
any redlification, better for fome purpofes (as a little 
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of it will go a great way) than the pure fpirit; par¬ 
ticularly for making the diuretic or acetated kali 
of the London College ; for there the oily matter, on 
, which its ill flavour depends, is burnt out by the calci¬ 
nation. 

The fpirit of vinegar is a purer and ftronger acid than 
vinegar itfelf, with which it agrees in other refpedts. 
(See Vinegar). Their principal difference from the mi¬ 
neral acid confilL in their being milder, lefs ftimulating, 
lefs difpofed to ufFedt the kidneys-and promote the uri¬ 
nary fecretions, or to coagulate the animal juices. The 
matter left after the djftillation in glafs veflels, though 
not ufed in medicine, would doubtlefs prove a fervice- 
able detergent faponaceous acid ; and in this light Hands 
recommended by Boerhaave. 

Concentrated vinegar. Suec. 

Let white wine vinegar be frozen in a wooden veflel in 
cold winter weather ; and let the fluid feparated from 
the ice be preferved for ufe. It may be confidered as 
fufficiently ftrong, if one dram of it be capable of 
fat uniting a fcruple of the fixed vegetable alkali. 
This is a very eafy mode for obtaining the acid of 
vinegar in a concentrated ftate, and freed from a con- 
fiderable portion of its water. But at the fame time 
we do not thus obtain the acid either fo much con¬ 
centrated, or in fo,pure a ftate as by the following pro- 
cefs. 

Acetous acid. L. 

Take of verdegrife, in coarfe powder, two pounds. Dry 
it perfedly by means of a water-bath faturated with 
fea-falt; then diftil it in a fand-bath, and after that 
diftil the liquor. Its fpecific gravity is to that of di- 
ftilled w T ater as 1050 to 1000. 

By this procefs, it may be readily concluded that 
we obtain the acetous acid in its moft concentrated 
ftate, and with the leaft admixture of water. And af¬ 
ter the re-diftillation, it may alfo be fuppofed that it 
will be free from all mixture of the copper. But the 
internal ufe of it has'been objected to by fome, on the 
fuppofiti* m that it may ftill retain a portion of the me¬ 
tal ; and hitherto it has, we believe, been but little em¬ 
ployed. 

Cryjlallized acid of tartar. Suec. 

Take of prepared chalk, frequently waftied with warm 
water, two pounds ; fpring water, 32 pounds. Af¬ 
ter flight boiling, by degrees add of cream of tartar 
7 pounds, or as much as is fuffeient for faturation. 
Removing the veflel from the fire, let it Hand for 
half an hour, then cautioufly pour off the clear li¬ 
quor into a glafs veffel. Walhthe refiduum or tar- 
tareous felerutes by pouring water on it three or four 
times. To this refiduum afterwards add of weak 
vitriolic acid 16 pounds, let it be digefted fora day, 
frequently ilirring it with a wooden fpatula. After 
this pour the acid liquor into a glafs veflel: but 
with the refiduum mix 16 pounds of fpring water; 
ftrain it through paper, and again pour water on the 
refiduum till it become infipid. Let the acid li¬ 
quors mixed together in a glafs vcflVl be boiled to 
the confidence of a thin fyrup ; which being drain¬ 
ed, muft be fet apart f r the formation of cryftals. 
Let the cryftals colle&ed after repeated diftillations 


be dried on paper, and afterwards kept in a dry Prepara- 
place. tions and 

If before cryftallization a little of the infpiflated acid 

liquor be diluted with four times its quantity of pure , - .- 

water, and a few drops of vinegar of litharge be put 
into it, a white fediment will immediately bedepofi- 
ted. If a few drops of the diluted nitrous acid be then 
added, the mixture will become limpid, if the tartare- 
ous liquor be pure and entirely free from the vitriolic 
acid ; but if it be not, it will become white. This 
fault, however, may be corrcffed, if the acid of tar¬ 
tar be diluted with fix pounds of water and a few 
ounces of the tartareous felenites be added to it. Af¬ 
ter this it may be digefted, drained, and cryftallized. 

By this procefs, the acid of tartar may be obtained 
in a pure folid form. It would, however, be perhaps 
an improvement of the procefs, if quicklime were em¬ 
ployed in place of chalk. For Dr Black has found 
that quicklime abforbs the whole of the tartaieous acid, 
and then the fupematant liquor contains only the alka¬ 
line part of the tartar; whereas, when chalk is employ¬ 
ed, it contains a folution of foluble tartar, the chaik 
taking up only the fuperabundant acid. By this me¬ 
thod then a greater quantity of tartareous acid might 
be obtained ftom the fediment. The tartareous acid 
has not hitherto been much employed in its pure ftate. 

But befides being ufeful for fome purpofes in medi¬ 
cine, for which the cream of tartar is at prefent in 
ufe, and where that fuperfaturated neutral may be 
lefs proper, there is alfo reafon to fuppofe, that from 
the employment of the pure acid, we ihould arrive at 
more certainty in the preparation of the antimonium 
tartarizatum, on tartar emetic, than by employing the 
cream of tartar, the proportion of acid in which varies 
very much from different circumftances. The pure 
acid of tartar might alfo probably be employed with 
advantage for bringing other metallic fubftances to a 
faline ftate. 


Diflilled acid of tartar. Suec. 

Let pounded crude tartar be put into a tubulated 
earthen or iron retort till it fills about two-thirds of 
it, and let diftillation be performed by gradually in- 
creafing the heat. Into the recipient, which fhould 
be very large, an acid liquor will pafs over together 
with the oil; which being feparated from the oil, muft 
again be diftilledfrom a glafs tetort. If the refiduum 
contained in the earthen or iron retort be diluted 
with water, drained through paper, and boiled todry- 
nefs, it gives what is called the alkali of tartar. If 
this do not appear white, it may be made fo by burn¬ 
ing, folution, draining, and evaporation. 

This is another mode of obtaining both the acid and 
alkali of tartar in a pretty pure ftate ; and, as well as 
the former, it is not unworthy of being adopted into 
our pharmacopoeias. 

Aerated water. Rolf 

Let fpring water be faturated with the fixed air, or 
aerial acid, arifing from a folution of chalk in vitri¬ 
olic acid, or in any fimilar acid. Water may alfo 
be impregnated by the fixed air riling from ferment- 
ting liquors. 

The aerial acid, on which we have alreadyhadoccafion 
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Prepare- to make Tome obfervations, befides the great influence 
Com S w ^ ;c ^ 't has as affeCting different faline bodies into 
tions!' 01 " w hofe compofition it enters, is alfo frequently employ - 
-v ——• cd in medicine, with a view to its adtion on the human 
body. The late ingenious Dr Dobfon, in his Com¬ 
mentary on Fixed Air, has pointed out many purpo- 
fes for which it may be ufefully employed, and feveral 
different forms under which it may be ufed. But there 
is no form under which it is at prefent more frequently 
had recourfe to than that of aerated or mephitic wa¬ 
ter, as it has often been called. And although not 
yet received either into the London or Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias, it is dail^ employed in pradtice, and 
is we think juftly intitled to a place among the faline 
preparations. 

The moft convenient mode of impregnating water 
with the aerial acid, and thus having it in our power 
to exhibit that acid as it were in a diluted ftate, is by 
means of a well known and fufficiently Ample appa¬ 
ratus, contrived by that ingenious philofopher Dr 
Nootli. Such a machine ought, we think, to be kept 
in every fhop for the more ready preparation of this 
fluid. Water properly impregnated with the aerial 
acid has an agreeable acidulous tafte. It is often em¬ 
ployed with great advantage in the way of common 
drink, by thofe who are fubjedted to ftomach com¬ 
plaints, and by calculous patients. But, befides this, 
it furnifhes an excellent vehicle for the exhibition of 
many other medicines. 

Befides the Ample aerated water, the Pharmacopoeia 
Roflica contains alfo an aqua aeris flxi martialis, or 
ferruginous aerated water. This is prepared by fuf- 
pending iron wires in that water till the water be ful¬ 
ly faiurated with the metal. And in confequence of 
this acid, Ample water becomes a menftruum both for 
different metallic and earthy fubftances. But water 
in this ftate may be confldered rather as fitted for thofe 
purpofes for which chalybeates are in ufe, than as a 
preparation of the "serial acid. 

Sdlt and oil of amber. L. 

%o() Take of amber two pounds. Diflil in a fand heat, 
gradually augmented; an acid liquor, oil, and fait 
impregnated with oil, will afcend. 

On this article we have already offered fome obfer¬ 
vations under the head of Effential Oils. The direc¬ 
tions here given by the London college differ chiefly 
from thofe of the Edinburgh college formerly men¬ 
tioned, in no land being employed: But when care is 
taken that the fand be pure, it can give no improper 
impregnation to the medicine, and may prevent fome 
inconveniences in the diftillation, particularly that of 
the amber rifing in fubftance into the receiver. 

Purified fait of amler. L. 

507 Take of fait of amber half a pound ; drilled water, 
one pint. Boil the fait in the diftilled water, and 
fet afide the folution to cryftallize. 

Salt of amber, when perfectly pure, is white, of an 
acid tafte, and not ungrateful. It requires, for its fo¬ 
lution, of cold Water, in fummer, about twenty times 
its weight; and of boiling water about twice its weight; 
it is fcarcely foluble in reclified fpirit without the af- 
fiftance of heat. 
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It is given as a cooling diuretic in dofes ®f a few Prepara- 
grains, and alfo in hyfterical compofitions. tions and 

Conipofi- 

Flowers of benzoin. ' i* 008. 

Take of benzoin, in powder, one pound. Put it in- jc8 
to an earthen pot, placed in fand; and, with a flow 
fire, fublime the flowers into a paper cone fitted to 
the pot. 

If the flowers be of a yellow colour, mix them with 
white clay, and fublime them a fecond time. L. 

Put any quantity of powdered benzoin into an earth¬ 
en pot, to which, after fitting it with a large coni¬ 
cal paper cap, apply a gentle heat that the flowers 
may fublime. If the flowers be impregnated with 
oil, let them be purified by folution in warm water 
and cryftallization. E. 

Benzoin, expofed in a retort to a gentle fire, melts, 
and fend? up into the neck white, fhining cryftall.ine 
flowers, which are followed by an oily fubftance. 

Thefe flowers, which are at prefent confldered as a pe¬ 
culiar acid, are by fome termed acidum benzoicum. On 
raifmg the heat a little (a recipient being applied to 
the neck of the retort), a thin yellowifii oil comes over, 
intermingled with an acid liquor,and afterwards a thick 
butyraceous fubftance: this Lift, liquified in boiling 
water, gives out to it a confiderable quantity of faline 
matter (feparable by filtration and proper exhalation), 
which appears in all refpeds fimilar to the flowers. 

It appears, therefore, that the whole quantity of 
flowers which benzoin is capable of yielding, cannot 
be obtained by the above procefles, fince a confiderable 
portion arifes after the time of their being difcontinued. 

The greateftpart of the flowers arife with a lefs degree 
of heat than what is neceflary to elevate the oil; but 
if the operation be haftily conduced, or if the fire be 
not exceedingly gentle, the oil will arife along with 
the flowers, and render them foul. Hence in the way 
of trade, it is extremely difficult to prepare them of 
the requifite whitenefs and purity; the heat which be¬ 
comes neceflary, when large quantities of the benzoin 
are employed, being fo great as to force over fome of 
the oil along with them. 

In order, therefore, to obtain thefe flowers in per- 
feiftion, only a fmall quantity of benzoin fliould be 
put into the veffel at a time ; and that this may not be 
any impediment to the requifite difpatch, a number of 
fhallow, flat bottomed, earthen difties may be employ¬ 
ed, each fitted with another vefiel inverted over it, or 
a paper cone. With thefe you may fill a fand fur¬ 
nace; having frefh difhes charged in readinefs to replace 
thofe in the furnace, as foon as the procefs fhall ap- , 
pear finiffied in them: the refiduum of the benzoin 
fliould be fcraped out of each of the veflels before a 
frefh parcel be put in. 

Thefe flowers, when made in perfection, have an 
agreeable tafte and fragrant fmell. They totally dif- 
folve in fpirit of vine; and likewife by the affiftance 
of heat, in water ; but feparate again from the latter 
upon the liquor’s growing cold, {hooting into faline 
fpicula, which unite together into irregular mafles. 

By the mediation of fugar they remain fufpended in 
cold water, and thus form an elegant balfamic fyrup. 

Some have held them in great efteem as peCloral and 

fudorifie 
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prepara- fudorific, in the dofe of half a fcruple or more ; but ever, fo effectual! y deprived of fixed air as to be fuffi: 
tions and prefent they are rarely ufed, on account of the of- ciently cauftic for a number of purpofes. Where 
Compofi- f en f IV e oil which, as ufually prepared, they are tainted caufticity is not required, the fait thus purified is abun- 

- _ _- with, and from which a frelh fublimation fr m tobac- dantly fit for moll pharmaceutical purp< fes; but as 

co-pipe clay, as formerly pra&ifed, did not free them native tartar generally contains fmall portions of neti- 
fo effectually as might be willied. The obfervations tral falts beftdes the foreign matters already noticed, it 
above related, point out the method of depurating them is tteceffary if we wilh to have a very pure alkali for 
more perfectly, viz. by folution, filtration, and cry- nice operations, to employ cryft.rilization and other 
ftallization. means befide the procefs here directed. 


They enter the compofition of the paregoric elixir, 
or tinCtura apii camphorata, as it is called. 

Sab of Tartar. E. 

* c 9 Take of tartar, what quantity you pleafe. Roll it 
up in a piece of moift bibulous paper, or put it into 
a crucible, and Unrounding it with live coals, burn 
it to a coal; next, having beat this coal, calcine it 
in an open crucible with a moderate heat, taking 
care that it do not melt, and continue the calcina¬ 
tion till the coal becomes of a white, or at leaft of 
an afh, colour. Then dilfolve it in warm water; 
ftrain the liquor through a cloth, and evaporate it 
in a clean iron veffel; diligently ftirring it towards 
the end of the procefs with an iron fpatula, to pre¬ 
vent it from flicking to the bottom of the veffel. 
A very white fait will remain, which is to be left 
a little longer on the fire, till the bottom of the vef- 
fel becomes almoft red. Laftly, when the fait is 
grown cold, let it be put up in glafs.veffels well fhut. 
Native tartar is a faline fubftance, compounded of 
an acid, of a fixed alkali, and of oily vifeous, and co¬ 
louring matter. The purpofeof the above procefs is, 
to free it from every other matter but the fixed alkali. 
From the mi (taken notion that tartar was effentially 
an acid mixed only with impurities, it has been gene¬ 
rally fuppofed that the effeCt of this operation was the 
converfmn of an acid into an aklali by means of heat. 
Rut fince Mr Scheele has difeovered that the proper 
matter of tartar, freed from the oily and colouring 
parts is really a fait compounded of an acid, which is 
pred< minant,and a fixed alkali, we have no farther need 
offuchan obfeure theory. The acid of the tartar by 
this procefs is diffipated by means of tire beat; and the 
oily, vifeous, and colouring matters, are partly diffi¬ 
pated, and partly brought to the flate of inftluble 
earthy matter, eafily (Separable by the future lixiviation 
from the alkali, wherewith they were loofely combined. 
But by the laft of thofe proceffes, f'mething farther 
is carried on than the feparation of the more palpable 
foreign matters. By allowing the fait, freed from the 
water of the lixivium, to remain on the fire till the 
hottom of the veffel become almoft red, any oily mat¬ 
ter that may ftill be ptefent feems to be decoropofed 
by the united aClion of the heat and fixed alkali, form¬ 
ing with a part of the latter, by their reciprocal aCtion, 
a volatile alkaline fait, which is forthwith difeharged 
in elaftic vapours. Beftdes the complete difeharge of 
the above principles, the remaining fixed alkali alfo fuf- 
fers a confiderable lofs of its fixed air, or aerial acid ; 
with which, when fully faturated, it forms the imper¬ 
fect neutral fait, denominated by Dr Black mild fixed 
alkali: on this account it is fomewhat cauftic, confi- 
derably deliquefeent, and in proportion to its poffeffing 
thefe properties more or lefs, it more or lefs nearly 
approaches to the ftate of pure alkali. It is not, how- 
Vox. XIV. 


The white and red foits of tartar are equally fit 
for the parpofe of making fixed f.ilt; the only dif¬ 
ference is, that the white affords a fomewhat larger 
quantity than the other ; from ifi ounces of this fort, 
upwards of four ounces of fixed alkaline fait may be 
obtained. The ufe of the paper is to prevent the- 
finaller pieces of the tartar from dropping down in¬ 
to the alh-hole, through the interftices of the coal?i 
upon firft injecting it into the furnace. 

The calcination of the fait (if the tartar wasfuffi- 
ciently burnt at firft) does not increafe its ftrength fo 
much as is fuppofed ; nor is the greenifh or blue 
colour any certain mark either of its ftrength, or 
of its having heen, as was formerly fuppofed, long 
expofed to a vehement fire : for if the crucible be 
perfectly clean, clofe covered, and has flood the 
fire without cracking, the fait will turn out white, 
though kept melted and reverberated ever fo long; 
while, on the other hand, a flight crack happen¬ 
ing in the crucible , or a fpark of coal falling in, 
will iu a few minutes give the fait the colour admired. 
The colour in reality is a mark rather of its con¬ 
taining fame inflammable matter than of its ftrength. 

The vegetable alkali prepared from tartar has 
now no place in the London pharmacopoeia, or at 
leaft it is included under the following article. 

Prepared kali. L. 

Take of pot-aflt, two pounds ; boiling diftilled wa¬ 
ter, three pints. Diffolve and filtre through paper; 
evaporate the liquor till a pellicle appears on the 
fnrface ; then fet it aiide for a night, that the neu- 
tral-falts may cryftallize ; after which pour out the 
liquor, and boil away the whole of the water, con- 
ftantly ftirring, left any fait fliould adhere to the 
pot. In like manner is purified impure kali from 
the afhes of any! kind of vegetable. The fame fait 
may be prepared from tartar burnt till it becomes of 
an afli-colour. 

Fixed vegetable alkaline fait purified. E. 

Let the fixed alkaline fait, called in Englilh pearl, 
afoesy be put into a crucible, and brought to a 
fomewhat red heat, that the oily impurities, if there 
be any, may be confumed ; then having beat and 
agitated it with an equal weight of water, let them 
be well .mixed. After the feces have fubfided, pour 
the ley into a very clean iron pot, and boil to dry- 
nefs, diligently ftirring the fait towards the end of 
the procefs, to prevent its flicking to the veffel. 
This fait, if it hath been rightly purified, though 
it be very dry, if rubbed with an equal weight of 
water, may be diffolved intoaliquOr void of colour 
or fmell. 

The potafh ufed in commerce is an alkali mixed 
with a confiderable quantity of remaining charcoal, 

U u fulphur. 
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Prepara- fulphur, vkriol.it.eJ tartar, and oily matter. In the 
Born and ] ar g- e manufactures, the alkaline part is indeed confi- 
tions^ 0 ^* dtr;lbl y f fee d from impurities by mixing the weed- 
v_^_afhes with water, evaporating the clear ley, and burn¬ 

ing the refiduum in an oven ; but befides that this pro- 
cels is infufficient for the complete reparation of the 
impurities, it alfo fuperadds a quantity of ftony mat¬ 
ter, giving to the alkali th t pearl appearance (whence 
its name), and rendering it altogether unfit for phar¬ 
maceutical purpofes. By the proceffes here directed, 
the alkali is effectually freed from all thefe heteroge¬ 
neous matters, excepting perhaps a fmall proportion 
of vitriolated tartar, or other neutral hilts, which may 
very generally be negleCted. As in the procefs no af¬ 
ter calcination is directed, it is probable that the fix¬ 
ed alkali thus prepared will not prove fo cauftic, that 
is to fay, is not fo confiderably deprived of fixed air, 
as in the procefs directed for preparing the fait of tar¬ 
tar. It is, however fufficiently pure for molt pur¬ 
pofes ; and we confider the above procefs as the molt 
convenient and cheap method of obtaining the vege¬ 
table fixed alkali in its mild fiate. 

The purified vegetable alkali has been known in our 
pharmacopoeias under the different names of fait of 
wormwood, fait of tartar, & c. But all thefe being now 
known to be really the fame, the terms, as leading to 
error, have been with juftice expunged; and it has been 
a defideratum to difeover fome fhort name equally ap¬ 
plicable to the whole. The term employed by the 
Edinburgh college is too long, being rather a deferip- 
tion than a name ; but to that employed by the Lon¬ 
don college, Kali, objections have alfo been made. 
And it mud be allowed, that befides the inconvenience 
which arifes from its being an indeclinable word, the 
foffil alkali is equally intitled to the fame appellation. 
Befides this, as a confiderable portion of the foffil al¬ 
kali is prepared from burning a vegetable growing on 
the fea-coafls, which has the name of kali, the Kali 
fpinofum of Linne, fome apparent contradiction and 
ambiguity may thence arife. And the London col¬ 
lege would perhaps have done better, if they had 
adopted the term Potaffa ; a name which has been ap¬ 
propriated tothisfalt by fome of the mod eminent mo¬ 
dern chemids. 

The purified potaffa is frequently employed in me¬ 
dicine in conjunction with other articles, particularly 
for the formation of faline neutral draughts and mix¬ 
tures : But it is ufed alfo by itfelf in dofes from three 
or four grains to 15 or 20 ; and it frequently ope¬ 
rates as a powerful diuretic, particularly when aided by 
proper dilution. See Pearl- /lfh and Pot-A s h . 

Water of kali. L. 

*ra Take of kali, one pound, fet it by in a mold place 

till it be diffolved, and then drain it. 

This article had a place in former editions of our 
pharmacopoeias under the titles of ley of tartar or oil 
of tartar per dellquium, &c. It is however to be con¬ 
sidered as a mere watery folution of the mild vege¬ 
table alkali, formed by its attracting moidure from 
the air; and therefore it is with propriety ftyled the 
water ofka'i . 

The folutions of fixed alkaline falts, made by ex- 
ppfipg them to a moid air, are generally confidtred 
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as being purer than thofe made by applying water Prepara- 
direCtly; for though the fait be repeatedly diffolved t * ons an< f 
in water, filtered, and exficcated ; yet, on being li- ( ' om P®f r - 
quefied by the humidity of the air, it will dill depo- .*° 1>s ' v 
fite a portion of earthy matter : but it mud be ob- 
ferved, that the exliccated falt leaves aiways an earthy 
matter on being diffolved in water, as well as on be> 
ing deliquated in the air. Whether it leaves more in 
the one way than in the other, is not determined with 
precifion. The deliquated lixivium is faid to contain 
nearly one part of alkaline fait to three of an aque¬ 
ous fluid. It is indifferent, in regard to the lixivium, 
itfelf, whether the white afhes of tartar, or the falts 
extracted from them, be ufed ; but as the afhes leave 
a much greater quantity of earth, the feparation of the 
ley proves more troublefome. 

The water of kali of the prefent edition of the Lon¬ 
don pharmacopoeia, then may be confidered as an im¬ 
provement of the lixivium tatari of their former edi¬ 
tion. But the Edinburgh college, confidering this fo¬ 
lution as being in no relpeCt different from that made 
by pure water, have entirely rejected this preparation 
from their pharmaccepceia, and probably with juftice. 

Water of pure kali. L. 

Take of kali, four pounds; quicklime, fix pounds; 213 

diftilled water four gallons. Put four pints of wa¬ 
ter to the lime, and let them Hand together for 
an hour; after which, add the kali and the reft 
of the water ; then boil for a quarter of an hour : 
fuffer the liquor to cool, and ftrain. A pint of this 
liquor ought to weigh 16 ounces. If the liquor 
effervefees with any acid, add more lime. 

A preparation fimilar to this had a place in the 
former edition of the London pharmacopoeia, un¬ 
der the title of foap-ley. Quicklime, by depriving 
the mild alkali of its aerial acid, renders it cauftic ; 
hence this ley is much more acrimonious, and aCt§ 
more powerfully as a menftrum of oils, fats, &c. 
than afolution of the potaffa alone. The lime ffiould 
be ufed frefh from the kiln ; by long keeping, even 
in clofe veffels, it lofes its ftrength ; fuch Ihould be 
made choice of as is thoroughly burnt or calcine!, 
which may be known by its comparative lightnefs. 

All the inftruments employed in this procefs ffiould 
be either of wood, earthen ware, or glafs ; the com¬ 
mon metallic ones would be coiroded by the ley, fo 
as either to difcolour or communicate diiagreeable qua¬ 
lities to it. If it ffiould be needful to filter or ftrain 
the liquor, care muft be taken that the filter or ftrain- 
er be of vegetable matter: woollen, filk, and that 
fort of filtering paper which is made of animal fub- 
ftances, are quickly corroded and diffolved by it 
The liquor is molt conveniently weighed in a nar¬ 
row-necked glafs bottle, of fuch a fize, that the mea- 
fiire of a wine pint way arife fome height into its reck ; 
the place to which it reaches being marked with a 
diamond. A pint of the common leys of our foap. 
makers weighs mere than 16 ounces; it has been 
found that their foap-ley will be reduced to’the ftan- 
dard here propofed, by mixing it with fomething lefs 
than an equal meafure of water. 

Although this liquor is indeed pure alkali diffolved 
in water, yet we are inclined to give the preference 

to 
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to the name employed by the Edinburgh college, as 
well as to the modes of preparing it, diredled in the 
following formula. 

Caujlic ley. E. 

Take of frefh burnt quicklime, eight ounces; purified 
fixed vegetable alkaline fait, fix ounces. Throw 
the quicklime, with 28 ounces of warm water, in¬ 
to an iron or earthen veil'd. The ebullition, and 
extinction of the lime being perfectly finiflied, in- 
ftantly add the alkaline fait; and having thorough¬ 
ly mixed them, fhut the velfel till it cools. Stir 
the cooled matter, and pour out the whole into a 
glafs funnel, whofe throat mull be (topped up with 
a piece of clean rag. Let the upper mouth of the 
funnel be covered, while the tube of it is inferted 
into a glafs velfel, fo that the ley may gradually 
drop through the rag into that velfel. When it 
fird gives over dropping, pour into the tunnel 
fome' ounces of water ; but cautioufly, and in fuch 
a manner, that the water fhallfwim above the mat¬ 
ter. The ley will again begin to drop, and the 
affufion of water is to be repeated in the fame man¬ 
ner, until three pounds h ive dropped, which takes 
up the fpace of two or three days; then agitating 
the fuperior and inferior parts of the ley together, 
mix them, and put up the liquor in a well fhut 
veffel. 

If the ley be rightly prepared, it will be void of co¬ 
lour or fmell: nor will it raife an effervefcence with 
acids except perhaps a very flight one. Colour 
and odour denote the fait not fufficientlv calcined ; 
and effeivefcence, that the quicklime has not been 
good. 

The reafons and propriety of the different (leps in the 
above procefs will be bell underdood by fludying the 
theory on which it is founded. The principle of 
mildnefsin all a'kaline faks, whether fixed or volatile, 
vegetable or foffil, is very evidently fixed air, or the 
aerial acid : But as quicklime has a greater attraction 
for fixed air than any of thefe falts, fo if this fub- 
ftancebe prefented to any of them, they are thereby de¬ 
prived of their fixed air, and forthwith become caullic. 
This is what precifely happens in the above procelfes. 
The propriety of clofely (hutting the veffels through 
aimed every dep of the operation, is diffidently ob¬ 
vious ; viz. to prevent the ablorptb n of fixed air 
from the atmofphere, which might defeat our inten¬ 
tions. When only a piece of cloth is put into the 
throat of the funnel, the operation is much more te¬ 
dious, becaufe the pores of the cloth are foon blocked 
up with the wet powdery matter. To prevent this, 
it may be convenient to place above the cloth a piece 
of fine Fly’s wirework ; but as metallic matters are 
apt to be corroded, the method ufed by Dr Black 
is the mod eligible. The dodor fird drops a rug¬ 
ged done into the tube of the funnel, in a certain 
place of which it forms itfelf a firm bed, while the 
inequalities on its furface afford interdices of fuffi- 
cient fize for the paffage of the filtering liquor. On 
the upper furface of this done he puts a thin layer of 
lint or clean tow ; immediately above this, but not 
in contact with it, he drops a done fimilar to the 
former and of a fize proportioned to the fwell in the 
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upper part of the tube of the funnel. The interdi- Popula¬ 
ces between this fecond done and the funnel are filled tions a, -_ J 
up with dones of a lefs dimer,lion, and the gradation a ‘ 

ttnilormly continued till pretty firall fini is employed. 

Final y, this is covered wi.h a layer c.f coaiicr Jiinel 
and fmall bones to fultain the weight of the matter, 
and to prevent its being invi cat'.J in the nfi.ute in¬ 
terdicts of the fine fund. The tfiio.it of the funnel 
being thus built up, the deny fabric is to be freed of 
clay and other adhering impurities, by-making clean 
water pafs through it till the water conus clear and 
tranfparent from the extremity of the funnel. It is 
obvious, that in this contrivance, the-au.hor has, as 
ufual copied nature in the means (he employs to de¬ 
purate watery matters in the bowels of the earth; and 
it might be ufefully applied for the filtration of various 
other fluids. 

It is a very neceffary caution to pour the water 
gently into the funnel: for if it be thrown in a 
forcible dream, a quantity of the powdery matter will 
be waffied down, ar.d render all our previous labour 
ufekfs. That part of the ley holding the greated 
quantity of fait in folution will no doubt be heavieft, 
and will confequently fink lowed in the veffel: the 
agitation of the ley is therefore neceffary,- in order 
to procure a folution of uniform drength through all 
its parts. If the fait has been previously freed of oily 
and other inflammable matters, this ley will be co- 
lourlefs and void of fmell. If the quicklime has been 
(b effectually deprived of its own fixed air, as to be 
able to abforb the whole of that in the alkali, the 
ley will make no effervefcence with acids, being now 
deprived of fixed air, to the difeharge of which by a- 
eids this appearance is to be aferibed in the mild or 
aerated alkalis. 

The caudic ley is therefore to be confidered as a 
folution of pure alkali in water. See the article Fixed 
Air. 

It may be proper to obferve, for the fake of un- 
derdanding the whole of the theory of the above 
procefs, that while the alkali has become caudic, 
from being deprived of fixed air by the quicklime, 
the lime has in its turn become mild and infoluble in 
water from having received the fixed air of the alkali. 

The caulfic ley, under various pompous names, 
has been much ufed as a lithontriptic; but its fame 
is .now beginning to decline. In acidities in the fto- 
mach, attended with much flatulence and laxity, the 
caudic ley is better adapted than mild alkalis ; as in 
its union with the acid matter it does not feparate 
air. When covered with mucilaginous matters, it 
may be fafely taken into the domach : and by dimu- 
lating, it coincides with the other intentions of cure ; 
by fome dyfpeptic patients it has been employed with 
advantage. 

Pure kali. L. 

Take of water of pure kali, one gallon. Evaporate *15 
it to drynefs; after which let the fait melt on the 
fire, and pour it out. 

The JlrongeJl common caujlic. E. 

Take of caudic ley, what quantity you pleafe. Eva- ar i> 

porate it in a very clean iron veffel on a gentle fire 
U u 2 till, 
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till, on the ebullition ceafing, the faline matter gent¬ 
ly flows like oil, which happens before the veffel 
becomes red. Pour out the cauftic thus liquefied 
on a fmooth iron plate; let it be divided into fmall 
pieces before it hardens, which are to be kept in 
well-fhut phials. 

Thefe preparations may be confidered as differing 
in no effential particular. But the directions given 
by the Edinburgh college are the moft prectfe and 
diftindt. 

The effect of the above proceffes is Amply to dif- 
tharge the water of the folution, whereby the cau- 
fticity of the alkali is more concentrated in any given 
quantity. Thefe preparations are ftrong and hidden 
cauftics. The cauftic prepared in this way has an in¬ 
convenience of being apt to liquefy too much on the 
part to which it is applied, fo that it is not eafily con¬ 
fined within the limits in which it is intended to ope¬ 
rate ; and indeed the fuddennefs of its aCtion depends 
on this difpofition to liquefy. 

Lime with pure kali. L. 

Take of quicklime, five pounds and four ounces; 
water o'f pure kali, 16 pounds by weight. Boil 
away the water of pure kali to a fourth part; then 
fprinkle in the lime, reduced to powder by the af- 
fufion of water. Keep it in a veffel clofe Hopped. 

The milder common caujl'tc. E. 

Take of cauftic ley, what quantity yon pleafe. Eva¬ 
porate in an iron Veffel till one third remains; then 
mix with it as much new flaked quicklime as will 
bring it to the confidence of pretty folid pap, which 
is to be kept in a veffel clofely flopped. 

Thefe preparations, do not effentially differ from 
each other, while the chief difference between the 
prefentformula, and that which flood in the laft edi¬ 
tion of the London pharmacopoeia is in the name. It 
was then ftyled the flrongejl common cauftic. 

Here the addition of lime in fubftance renders the 
preparation 1-efs apt to liquefy than the foregoing, and 
confequently it is more eafily continable within the 
intended limits, but proportionally flower in its ope¬ 
ration. The defign of keeping or of flaking the lime 
is, that its acrimony may be fomewhat abated. 

Expofed long to the air, thefe preparations gra¬ 
dually refume their power of effervefcence, and lofe 
proportionally the additional activity which the quick¬ 
lime had produced in them. 

Prepared natron. L. 

Take of barilla, powdered, two pounds; di (tilled wa¬ 
ter, one gallon. Boil the barilla in four pints of 
water for half an hour, and ftrarn. Boil that part 
which remains after (training with the reft of the 
water, and (train. Evaporate the mixed liquors to 
two i ints, and fet them by for eight days; (train 
this liquor again ; and, after due boiling, fet it 
afideto cryftalize. Diffolve the cryftals in diftilled 
water ; (train the folution, boil, and fet it aflde to 
cryftallize. 

The name of natron, here ufed by the London col¬ 
lege for the fixed foflil alkali, Las, as well as their 
•name for the vegetable alkali, been objected to. And 
though they are here fnpported by the authority of 
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the ancients, yet perhaps they would have done bet- Prepare- 
ter in following the beft modem chemifts by employ, nous and 
ing the term fait of foda. This article differs in name ^ om l' ofi - 
onlyfrom the following. ,?° n5 ‘ v 

Fixed fofifil -alkaline fait purified. E. 

Take of afhes of Spanifti kali, commonly called foda 220 
or barilla, as much as you pleafe. Bruife them ; 
then boil in water till all the fait be diffolved. Strain 
this through paper, and evaporate in an iron veffel, 
fo that after the liquor has cooled the fait may con¬ 
crete into cryftals. 

By the above proceffes, the foflil alkali is obtained 
fufficiently pure, being much more dffpofed to cry- 
ftallize than the vegetable alkali; the admixture of 
this laft, objefted to by Dr Lewis, is hereby in a 
great meafure prevented. 

It is with great propriety, that in this, as well as 
many other proceffes, the London college diredt the 
ufe of diftilled water, as being free from every impreg¬ 
nation. 

The natron, or foflil alkali, is found lying on the 
ground in the ifland of Teneriffe, and fome other coun¬ 
tries. The native productions, of this fait feem to have 
been better known to the ancients than to late natu- 
ralifts .; and it is, with good reafen, fuppofed to be the 
nitre of the Bible. How far the native natron may 
fuperfede artificial means to procure it from mixed bo¬ 
dies, we have not been able to learn with certainty. 

The foflil alkali is not only a conftituent of diffe¬ 
rent neutrals, but is alfo fometimes employed as a 
medicine by itfelf. And in its purified ftate it,has been 
by fome reckoned mfeful in affedtions of the ferofu- 
lous kind. See Natrum. 

Prepared ammonia. L. 

Take of fal ammoniac, powdered one pound ; prepa- *11 
red chalk, two pounds. Mix and fublime. 

Water of ammonia. L. 

Take of fal ammoniac, one pound ; pdt-afh, one pound 542, 
and a half; water, Four pints. Draw off two pints 
by diftillation, with a flow fire. 

Volatile alkali from fal ammoniac , commonly called <vo- 
lati’e fal ammoniac. 

Takeof fal ammoniac, one pound; chalk, very pure 243 
and dry, two pounds ; mix them well, and lublime 
from a retort into a refrigerated receiver. 

Spirit cf Sal ammoniac. E. 

Take fal ammoniac, purified vegetable fixed alkali, of 0.14 
each fixteen ounces ; water, two pounds. Having 
mixed the falts, and put them into a glafs retort, 
pour in the water ; then diftil to drynefs with a 
fand-bath, gradually raifmg the heat. 

Thefe articles, which in the laft edition of the Lon¬ 
don pharmacopoeia were ftyled the volatile fait andfpirit 
of fal ammoniac, were then directed to be prepared in 
the fame manner. 

Sal ammoniac is a neutral fait, compofed of volatile 
alkali and maime acid. In thefe precedes the acid is 
abforbed by the fixed alkali or chalk; and the volatile 
alkali is -of courfe fet at liberty. 

The volatile alkali is, however, in its mild-ftate, 

being 
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Prepara- being combined with the fixed air, or difcharged from 
tion» and the fixed alkali or chalk on their uniting with the mu- 
Compofi- r jatic acid. 

tl0n3 '_ The fixed alkali begins to aft on the fal ammoniac, and 

extricates a pungent urinous odour as foon as they are 
mixed. Hence it is mod convenient not to mix them till 
put into the diddling veffel. The two falts may be dii- 
folved feparately in water, the folutions poured into a re¬ 
tort, and a receiver immediately fitted on. An equal 
weight of the fixed fait is fully, perhaps more than dif¬ 
fident to extricate all the volatile. 

Chalk does not begin to aft on the fal ammoniac 
till a confiderable heat be applied. Hence they may 
be without inconvenience, and indeed ought to be 
thoroughly mixed together before they are put into 
the retort. The furfice of the mixture may be cover¬ 
ed with a little more powdered chalk, to prevent fuch 
particles of the fal ammoniac as may happen to lie 
uppermod from fubliming unchanged. Though the 
fire mud here be much greater than when fixed alka¬ 
line fait is ufed, it mud not be drong, nor fuddenly 
raifed ; for if it be, a part of the chalk (though of it- 
felf not capable of being elevated by any degree of 
heat) will be carried up along with the volatile fa’t. 
M.du Hamel experienced the judnels of this obferva- 
tion. He relates in the Memoirs of the French Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences for the year 1735, that he frequently 
found his volatile fait, when a very drong fire was 
tiled in the fublimation, amount to more, fometimes 
by a half, than the weight of the crude fal ammoniac 
employed ; and although not three fourths of this con¬ 
crete are pure volatile fait, yet the fixed earthy matter, 
when once volatilized by the alkali, rofe along with 
it again on the gentled refublimation, diffolved with it 
in water, and exhaled with it in the air. 

When all the fall has fnblimed, and the receiver 
grown cool, it may be taken off, and luted to another 
retort charged with frelh materials. This procefs may 
be repeated till the recipient appears lined with volatile 
fait to a confiderable rliicknefs : the veffel mud then be 
broken in order to get out the fait. 

The volatile fait and fpirit of fal ammoniac are the 
pureft of all the m dicines of diis kind. They are 
fomewhat more acrimonious than thofe produced di- 
reftlyfrom animal fubdances, which always contain a 
portion of the oil of the fubjeft, and receive from 
thence feme degree of a faponaceous quality. Thefe 
lad may be reduced to the fame degree of purity by 
combining them with acids into ammoniacal falts, and 
afterwards recovering the volatile alkali from thefe 
comp unds by the proceffes above direfted. 

The matter wihich remains in the retort after the 
diftillation of the fpirit, and fublimation of the volatile 
fal am m< niac, is found toconfiit of marine acid united 
with the fixed alkali or chalk employed. When fixed 
alkaline fait has been ufed as the intermedium, the re- 
fiduum, or caput mortuum as it is'called, yields, on fo- 
lution and crydallization, a fait exaftly fimilar to 
the fpirit of fea-falt coagulated afterwards deferibed 5 
and hence we may judge of the extraordinary virtues 
formerly attributed to this fait under the names of fal 
'aniyhyjiericum, antihypockondriacum, febrifugum, digejlicum 
‘Sylvii, See. 

The caput mortnum of the volatile fait, where chalk 
is employed as an intermedium, expofedtoa tnoift air. 
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runs into a pungent liquor, which proves nearly the Prepara- 
fame with a foliation of chalk made direftly in the ma- t10116 anc * 
rine acid. It F called by fome chum cretx, oil of chalk. 

If calcined Ihells, or other animal limes, be mingled - 

with fal amm nnac, a mafs will be obtained, which like¬ 
wise deliquefees in the air,andforms aliquor of the fame 
kind. 

Water of pure ammonia. L. 

Take of fil ammoniac, one pound ; quicklime, two any. 
pounds ; water one galllon. Add to the lime two 
pints of the water. Let them Hand together an 
hour: then add the fal ammoniac and the other fix 
pints of water, boiling, and immediately cover the 
veffel. Pour out the liquor when cold, and diftil off 
with a flow fire one pint. 

Cauflic volatile alkali , commonly called fpirit of fal am¬ 
moniac with quicklime. E. 

Take of quicklime, frelh burnt, two pounds; water, azfc, 
one pound. Having put the water into an iron or 
■ftone-ware veffel, add the quicklime previocfly beat; 
cover the veffel for 24 hours; when the lime has 
fallen into a fine powder, put it into the retort; 
then add 16 ounces of fal ammoniac, diluted with 
four times its weight of water ; and, Ihutting the 
mouth of the retort, mix them together by agitation. 

Laitly, diitil it into a refrigerated receiver, with a ve¬ 
ry gentle heat, fo that the operator can eafily bear the 
heat of the retort applied to his hands. Twenty 
ounces of liquor are to be drawn off. In this diftil- 
lalion the veffels are to be fo luted as thoroughly to 
exclude the vapours, which are very penetrating. 

After the diftillation, however, they are to be open¬ 
ed, and the alkali poured out before the retort hath 
altogether cooled. 

The theory of this .procefs is precifely the fame 
with that direfted for the preparation of cauftic ley. 

The effeft: of the quicklime on the fal ammoniac is very 
difierent from that of the chalk and fixed alkali 
m the foregoing procefs. Immediately on mixture a 
very penetrating vapour exhales; and in diftillation the 
whole of the volatile fait arifes in a liquid form, no 
part of it appearing in a concrete ftate,how gently fo- 
ever the liquor be re-diftilled. This fpirit is far more 
pungent than the other both in fmell and tafte ; and, 
like fixed alkalis rendered cauftic by the fame interme¬ 
dium, it raifes no effervefcence on mixture with acids. 

The whole of the phenomena are to be alcribed to tire 
abforption of fixed air from the alkali by means of the 
quicklime ; and from being thus deprived of the aerial 
acid the volatile alkali is brought to a cauftic ftate. 

This fpirit is held to be too acrimonious for internal 
ufe, and lias therefore been chiefly employed for fmel- 
ling to in faintings, &c. though when properly dilu¬ 
ted it may be given inwardly with fafety. It is a 
powerful menftruum for fome vegetable fubftances, 
as Peruvian bark, from which the other fpirits ex- 
trad: little. It is alfo moft convenientfior the .purpole 
of rendering oil . mifcible with -water, as in the prepa¬ 
ration of what is called in extemporaneous praftice the 
oily mixture. 

Some have mixes! a quantity of this with the offici¬ 
nal fpirits both of fal ammoniac and of hartfncvn ; 
which thus become more pungent, fo as to bear an 

addition 
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Prepara- addition a confiderable quantity of water, without 
lions and -my danger of the difcovery from the tafte or fmell. 

This abufe would be prevented, if what has been fcr- 

_ v _.. merly laid down as a mark of the ftrength of thefe 

fpirits) fome of the volatile fait remaining undiflolved 
in them, were attended to. It may be detefted by 
adding to a little of the fufpefted fpirit about one- 
fourth its quantity or more of reftified fpirit of wine ; 
which, if the volatile fpirit be genuine, will precipi¬ 
tate a part of its volatile fait, but occalions no vifible 
* feparation or change in the cauftic fpirit, or in thofe 
which are fophifticated with it. 

Others have fubftituted for the fpirit of fal ammo¬ 
niac a folution of crude fal ammoniac and fixed alka¬ 
line fait mixed together. This mixture depofits a 
faline matter on the addition of fpirit of wine, like 
the genuine fpirit; from which, however, it may be 
diftinguifhed, by the fait which is thus feparated not 
being a volatile alkaline, but afixed neutral fait. The 
abufe may be more readily detefted by a drop or two 
of folution of filver in aquafortis, which will prod'ice 
no change in the appearance of the true fpirit, but wall 
render tfte counterfeit turbid and milky. 

The volatile liquor, fait, and oil, of hartfhorn. L. 

S27 Take of hartfhorn, ten pounds. Diftil with a fire 
gradually increafed. A volatile liquor, fait, and oil, 
will afcend. The oil and fait being feparated, diftil 
the liquor three times. To the fait add an equal 
weight of prepared chalk, and fublime thrice, or 
till it become white. 

The fame volatile liquors, fait and oil, may be obtain¬ 
ed from any parts (except the fat) of all kinds of 
animals. 

The volatile alkali obtained from hartfhorn, whether 
in a fblid or fluid flate, is precifely the fame with that 
obtained from fal ammoniac. And as that procefs is 
the eafieft, the Edinburgh college have entirely rejedted 
the prefent. While, however, the names of fpirit and 
fait of hartfhorn are ftill in daily ufe, ammonia, or the 
volatile alkali, is ftill prepared from bones and other 
animal fubftances by feveral very extenfive traders. 

The wholefale dealers have very large pots for the 
diftillation of hartfhorn, with earthen heads almoft like 
rhofe of the common ftill ; for receivers, they ufe a 
couple of oil jars, the mouths of which are luted toge¬ 
ther ; the pipe that comes from the head enters the 
lowermoft jar through a hole made on purpofe in its 
bottom. When a large quantity of the fubjeft is to 
be diftilled, it is cuftomary to continue the operation 
for feveral days fuccefllvely ; only unluting the head 
' occalionally to putin frefh materials. 

When only a fmall quantity of fpirit or fait is 
wanted, a common iron pot,fuch as is ufually fixed in 
land furnaces, may be employed, an iron head being 
fitted to it. The receiver ought to be large, and a 
■glafs, or rather tin adopter, inferted between it and 
"the pipe of the head. 

The diftilling veflel being charged with pieces of the 
horn, a moderate fire is applied, which is flowly in- 
creafed, and raifed at length almoft to the utmoft de¬ 
gree. At firft a watery iiquer arifes, the quantity of 
which will be fmaller or greater according as the horns 
"were more or lefs dry; this is fucceded by the fait 
and oil: the ialt at firft diffolves as it comes over in 
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the phlegm, and thus forms what is called fpirit. Prepara- 
When the phlegm is laturated, the remainder of the tions and 
fait concretes in a folid form to the fides of the reci- Compofi- 
pient. If it be required to have the whole of the fait tlons> ‘ n _ _. 
folid and undiflolved, the phlegm fhould be removed 
asfoon as the fait begins to arife, which m ry b. known 
by the appearance of white fumes ; and that this may 
be done the more commodioufly, the receiver fhould 
be left unluted till this firft part of the procefs be 
finifhed. The white vapours which now arife fome- 
times come with fuch vehemence as to throw off or 
burft the receiver. To prevent this accident, it is 
convenient to have a fmall hole in the luting, which 
may be occafionally flopped with a wooden peg, or 
opened, as the operator ftiall find proper. After the 
fait has all arifen, a thick dark-coloured oil comes over. 

The procefs isnow to b- difcontinued ; and the veflels, 
when grown cold, unluted. 

All the liquid matters being poured out of the re¬ 
ceiver, the fait which remain s adhering to its fides is 
to be wafhed out with a little water and added to the 
reft. It is convenient to let the whole ftand for a few 
hours, that the oil may the better difengage itfelf 
from the liquor, fo as to be firft feparated by a funnel, 
and afterwards more perfeftly by filtration through 
wet paper. The fait and fpirits are then to be farther 
purified as above direfted. 

The fpirit of hartfhorn met with in the fhops is ex¬ 
tremely precarious in point of ftrength ; the quantity 
of fait contained in it (on which its efficacy depends) 
varying according as the diftillation in rectifying it is 
continued for a longer or fhorter time. If after the 
volatile fait has arifen,fo much of the phlegm or watery 
part be driven over as is juft fufficient to diffolve it, 
the fj.irit will be fully faturated, and as ftrong as t can 
. be made. If the procefs be not at this inftant flopped, 
the phlegm, continuing to arife, mufl render the ipirit 
continually weaker and weaker. The diftillation there¬ 
fore ought to be difcontinued at this period, or rather 
while fome of the fait ftill remains undiflolved ; the 
fpirit will thus prove always equal, and the buyers be 
furnifhed with a certain criterion of its ftrength. Very 
few have taken any notice of the abovementioned in¬ 
convenience of thefe kinds of fpirits ; and the remedy 
is firft hinted at in the Pharmacopoeia Rejormata. The 
purity of the fpirit is eafily determined from its clear- 
nefi. and grateful odour. 

Volatile alkaline falts, and their folutions called 
fpirits, agree in many refpefts with fixed alkalies, and 
their folutions or leys; as in changing the colour of 
blue flowers to a green; effervefcing, when in their 
mild flate, with and neutralizing acids: liquefying the 
animal juices : and corroding the flefhy parts, fo as, 
when applied to the fkin, and prevented from exhaling 
by a proper covering, to aft as cauftics ; diflfolving 
oils and fulphur, though lefs readily than the fixed 
alkalis, on account probably of their not being able to 
bear any confiderable beat, by which their aftivity 
might be promoted. Their principle difference from 
the other alkalis feems to confift in their volatility. 

They exhale or emit pungent vapours in the coldeft 
Hate of the atmofphere; and by their flimulating 
fmell they prove ferviceable in languors and faintings. 

Taken internally, they difcover a greater colliquating 
as well as flimulating power : the blood drawn from a 

veins 
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Prepara vein after their ufe lias been continued for fome time, 
tions and j s f a id t 0 fc, e remarkably more fluid than before ; they 
Compofi- arg wife more difpofed to operate by perfpiration, 
tlor9 '_ and to ad on the nervous fyftem. They are particu¬ 
larly ufeful in lethargic cafes ; in hyfterical and hypo¬ 
chondriacal dilorders; and in the languors, headachs, 
inflations of the ftomach, flatulent colics, and other 
fymptoms which attend them. They are generally 
found more ferviceable to aged perfons, and in phleg¬ 
matic habits, than in the oppofite circumftances. In 
fome fevers, particularly thofe of the low kind, accom¬ 
panied with a cough, hoarfenefs, and a redundance of 
phlegm, they are of great utility, raifing the vis vita, 
and exciting a falutary diaphorefis ; but in putrid 
fevers, fcurvies, and wherever the mafs of blood is thin 
and acrimonious, their ufe is ambiguous. As they 
are more powerful than the fixed in liquefying tena¬ 
cious humours, fo they prove more hurtful where the 
fluids are already in a colliquated date. In vernal in- 
termittents, particularly thofe of the flow kind, they 
are often the mod efficacious remedy. Dr Biffet 
obferves, in his Effay on the Medical Confutation of 
Great Britain, that though many cafes occur which 
will yield to no other medicine than the bark, yet he 
has met with many which were only fuppreffed from 
time to time by tire bark, but were completely cured 
by alkaline fpirits. He tell us, that thefe fpirits 
will often carry off vernal intermittents without any. 
previous evacuation : but T at they are generally more 
effectual if a purge be premifed ; and in plethoric or 
inflammatory cafes, or where the fever perfonates a re¬ 
mittent, venefedtion is neceffary. 

Thefe falts, are moil commodioufly taken in a liquid 
form, largely diluted : or in that of a bolus, which 
fhould be made up only as it is wanted. The dofeis 
from a grain or two to ten or twelve. Ten drops of 
a well made fpirit, or faturated folution, are reckoned 
to contain about a grain of the fait. In intermittents, 
15 or 20 drop c of the fpirit are given in a tea-cupful 
of cold fpring water, and repeated five or fix times ia 
each intermiffion. 

The volatile falts and fpirits prepared from different 
animal fubftances, have been fuppfed capable of pro¬ 
ducing different effedts on the human body, and to re- 
> ceive fpecific virtues from the fubjedl. The fait of 

vipers has been eftetmed particularly ferviceable in dif- 
orders occafioned by the bite of that animal; and a 
fait drawn from the human fkull, in difeafes of the 
head. But modern pradtice acknowledges no fuch 
different effedts from thefe preparations; and chemi¬ 
cal experiments have fhown their identity. There is 
indeed when not fufficiently purified, a very percep¬ 
tible difference in the fmell, tafte, degree of pungency, 
and volatility of thefe falts; and in this (late their me¬ 
dicinal virtues vary confiderable enough to deferve no¬ 
tice : but this difference they have in common, ac¬ 
cording as they are more or iefs loaded with oil, not 
as they are produced from this or that animal fub- 
ftance. At firff diftilled, they may be looked on as a 
kind of volatile foap, in which the oil is the prevailing 
principle ; in this ftate th^y have much lefs of the 
proper alkaline acrimony and pungency than when 
they have undergone repeated diftillations, and fuch 
other operations as difengage the oil from die fait; 
for by thofe means they lofe their faponaceous quality, 
lu 
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and acquiring greater degrees of acrimony, become me- Prepar*. 
dicines of a different clafs. Thefe preparations there- tioni an<1 
fore do not differ near fo much from each other, as *" om P 0 ^' 
they do from themfelves in different ftates of purity. 

To which may be added, that when we confider them 
as loaded with oil, the virtues of a diftilled animal oil 
itfelf are likewife to be brought into the account. 

Thefe oils, as firft diftilled, are highly fetid and of- 
fenfive, of an extremely heating quality, and of fuch 
activity, that, according to Hoffman’s account, half a 
drop diffolved in a dram of fpirit of wine is fufficient 
to raife a copious fweat. By repeated redtifications, 
they lofe their offenfivenefs, and at the fame time be¬ 
come mild in their medicinal operation. The redfi- 
fied oils may be given to the quantity of twenty or 
thirty drops, and are faid to be anodyne and antifpaf- 
modic, to procure a calm fleep and gentle fweat, with¬ 
out heating or agitating the body, as has been ob- 
ferved in treating of the animal oil. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the falts and fpirits mult differ, not on¬ 
ly according to the quantity of oil they contain, but 
according to the quality of the oil itfelf in its different 
ftates. 

The volatile fait and fpirits, as firft diftilled, are of 
a brown colour, and a very offenfive fmell; by repeated 
redtification, as diredted in the proceffes above fet down, 
they lofe great part of the oil on which thefe qualities de¬ 
pend, the lalt becomes wnite, the fpirit limpid as water, 
and of a grateful odour; and this is the mark of fufficient 
redtification. 

It has been objedted to the repeated rectification of 
thefe preparations, that, by feparating the oil, it renders 
them fimilar to the pure fait and fpirit of fal ammoniac, 
which are procurable at an eafier rate. But the in¬ 
tention is not to purify them wholly from the oil, 
but to feparate the groffer part, and to fubtilize 
the reft, fo as to bring it towards the fame ftate as 
when the oil is redtified by itfelf. Tire redtification of 
fpirit of hartffiorn has been repeated’ twenty times 
fucctffively, and found (till to participate of oil, but 
of an oil very different from what it was in the firft; 
diftillation. 

The redtified oils, in long-keeping, become again 
fetid. The fait and fpirits alfo, however carefully 
redtified, fuffer in length of time the fame change ; re¬ 
fuming their original brown colour and ill fmell; a 
proof that the rectification is far from having divefted 
them of oil. Any intentions however, which they are 
thus capable of anfwering, may be as effedtually ac- 
complifhed by a mixture of the volatile alkali with the 
animal oil, in its redtified ftate, to any extent that 
may be thought neceffary. 

Vitriolated kali. L. 

Take of the fait which remains after the diftillation of 
the nitrous acid, two pounds. Diftilled water, two 
gallons. Burn out the fuperfluous acid with a llrong 
fire in an open veffel: then boil it a little while in 
the water; drain and fet the liquor afide to cry- 
ftallize. 

The fait thus formed is the fame with the vitriolated 
tartar of the laft edition of the London pharmacopoeia; 
but it is now prepared in a cheaper and eafier manner, 
at lead for thofe who diftil the nitrous acid. In both 
ways a neutral is formed, confiding of the fixed vege-. 

table 
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Prepare table alkali, united to the vitriolic acid. But a fimi- 
tmns and ]_ ar compound may alfo be obtained by the following 
tions P ° * P roce i' s °f the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. 

Vitriolatedfxed •vegetable alkali, commonly called vitri- 
olated tartar. E. 

449 Take of vitriolic acid, diluted with fix times its weight 
of water, as much as you pleafe. Put it into a ca¬ 
pacious glafs vef!'el, and gradually drop into it, of 
purified fixed vegetable alkali, diluted with fix times 
its weight of water, as much as is fufficient tho¬ 
roughly to neutralize the acid. The effervefcence! 
being finifhed, drain the liquor through paper; 
and after proper evaporation, fet it afide to cry¬ 
ftallize. 

The operator ought to take care that the vapour 
feparated during the effervefcence fhall not be applied 
to his noftrils ; as fixed air, when applied to the olfac¬ 
tory nerves, is highly deleterious to life. 

This is an elegant and one of the lead troublefome 
ways of peparing this fait. The Edinburgh college, 
in their former editions, ordered the acid liquor to be 
dropped into the alkaline ; by the converfe procedure 
now received, it is obvioufly more eafy to fecure a- 
gainft a redundance of acidity: and. for the greater 
certainty in this point it may be expedient, as in the 
foregoing procefs, to drop in a little more of the alka¬ 
line ley than the ceflation of the effervefcence feems to 
require. 

In a former edition of the fame pharmacopoeia, the 
acid was directed to be diluted only with its equal 
weight of water, and the alkali with that quantity of 
Water which it is capable of imbibing from the atmo- 
fphere. By that imperfeftion there was not water 
enough to keep the vitriolated tartar diffolved; on 
which account, as faff as the alkali was neutralized 
by the acid, a great part fell to the bottom in a 
powdery form. In order to obtain perfeft and well 
formed cryftals, the liquor fhould not be fet in the 
cold, but continued in moderate heat, fuch as the 
hand can fcarcely bear, that the water may flowly eva¬ 
porate. 

It is remarkable, that although the vitridie acid 
and fixed alkaline fait do each readily unite with wa¬ 
ter, and ftrongly attract moifture, even from the air, 
yet the neutral refuhing from the combination ofthefe 
two, vitriolated tartaT, is one of the falts mod difficult 
of folution, very little of it being taken up by cold 
water. 

Vitriolated tartar, in fmall dofes, as a fcruple or half 
a dram, is an ufeful aperient; in large ones, as four or 
five drams, a mild cathartic, which does not pafs off fo 
haftily as the bitter cathartic fal or fait of Glauber, and 
feems to extend its adtion further. Thewholefale deal¬ 
ers in medicines have commonly fubftituted for it an 
article otherwife almoft ufelefs in their fhops, the re- 
fiduum of Glauber’s fpirit of ni#e. This may be 
looked on as a venial fraud, if the fpirit has been pre¬ 
pared as formerly directed, and the refiduum diffolved 
and cryftallized : but it is a very dangerous one if the 
vitriolic acid has been ufed in an over proportion, and 
the caput mortuum employed without cryftallization ; 
the fait in this cafe, inftead of a mild neutral one, of 
a moderately bitter tafte, proving highly acid. The 
purchafer ought therefore to infill on the fait being in, 
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a cryftalline form. The cryftals when perfedt are ob- l’repara- 
long, with fix flat fides, and terminated at each end tionl and 
by a fix-fided pyramid ; fome appear eempofed of two ( -. on ’P oi ' 1 ' 
pyramids joined together by tire bafes ; and many, in 
the moll perfedl cryftallizationswe have feen, are very 
irregular. They decrepitate in the fire, fomewhat like 
thofe of fea-falt, for which they have fometimes been 
miftaken. 

Salt of many virtues. E. 

Take nitre in powder, flowers of fulphur, of each * 3 ® 
equal parts. Mix them well together, and injedt 
the mixture by little and little at a time into a red- 
hot crucible; the deflagration being over, let the 
fait cool, after which it is to be put up in a glafs 
veffel well fhut. The fait may be puiified bydif- 
folving it in warm water, filtering the folution, and 
exhaling it to drynefs, or by cryftallization. 

This is another method of uniting the vitriolic acid 
with the common vegetable fixed alkali. Both the 
nitre and the fulphur are decompounded in the opera¬ 
tion: the acid of the nitre, and the inflammable prin¬ 
ciple of the fulphur, detonate together, and are diffi- 
pated; while the acid of the fulphur, (which, as we 
have already feen, is no other than the vitriolic acid) 
remains combined with the alkaline balls of the nitre. 

The fhops accordingly have fubftituted the foregoing 
preparation for the fai pochyreft. 

Vitriolated natron. L. 

Take of the fait which remains after the diftillation of 431 
the muriatic acid, two pounds; diddled water, 
two pints and an half. Bum out the fuperfluous 
acid with a ftrong fire in an open vefiel ; then boil 
it for a little in the water; ftrain the folution, and 
fet it by to cryftallize, 

Vitriolated foda , commonly called cathartic fait of 
Glauber. E. 

Diffolve in warm water the mafs which remains after 234 
the diftillation of fpirit of fea-falt: filtre the folution, 
and cryftallize the fait. 

The diredtions given for the preparation of this fait, 
long known by the name of fal mrab'de Glauberi, are 
nearly the fame in the pharmacopoeias of both colleges ; 
but thofe of the London college are to be preferred, as 
being moil accurate and explicit. 

Ix a former edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pceia, it was ordered, that if the cryftals (obtained as 
above) proved too ftiarp, they fhould again be diffolved 
in water, and the filtered liquor evaporated to fuch a 
pitch only as may difpofe the iait to cryftallize. But 
there is no great danger of the chryftals proving too 
(harp, even when the fpirit of fait is made with the 
largeft proportion of oil of vitriol directed under that 
procefs. The liquor which, remains after the crystalli¬ 
zation is indeed very acid; and with regard to this 
preparation, it is convenient it fhould be fo ; for other- 
wife theoryftals will be very fmall, and likewife in a 
fmall quantity. Where a fufficient proportion of oil 
of vitriol has not been employed in the diftillation of 
the fpirit, it is neceffary to add iome to the liquor, in 
order to promote cryftallization of the fait. 

The title of cathartic fait,, which this fait lias often 
had, expreffes its medical virtues. Taken from half 

an 
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Trepara- an ounce to an ounce, or more, it proven a mild and 
tions aud u.ei'ul purgative; and in fmailer doles, largely dilated, 
Compoii- a f e tviceable aperient and diuretic. The (hops fre- 
V ons ' quer.tly liibftitute lor it the Litter cathartic lilt, 
which is nearly of the lame quality, but Ibmewhat 
more unpleafant, and, as is laid, lei's mild in operation. 
They are very eafily diftinguilhublc from each other, 
hy the effe£t of alkaline l'alts upon lolut ons ol them. 
The folutions of Glauber’s lalt luffer no vilible change 
from this addition, its own balls being a true fixed al¬ 
kali : but the folution of the bitter cathartic fait 
grows inftantly white and turbid ; its bafis, which is 
an earth, being extricated copioufly by the alkaline 
fait. 

Purified nitre. L. 

Jrji Take of nitre two pounds ; diftilled water,, four pints. 

Boil the nitre in the water til it be diffolved ; drain 
the folution, and fet it alid<“ to cryitallize. 

Common n : tre co tains ufually a> c nfiderable por¬ 
tion of a fea-falt, which in this procefs isfeparated, the 
fea fait remaining dilfolved after the greateft part of 
the nitre has cryftallized. The eryltals which ihoot 
after the firft evaporation are large, regular, and pure : 
but when the remaining liquor is further .vaporated, 
and this repeated a fecond or third time, the cryftals 
prove at lengii fmall, imperfect, and tipt with little 
cubical cryftah of fea-falt. 

When rough nitre, in the date wherein it is firft 
extracted fr m the earths impregnated with it, is treat¬ 
ed in this manner, there remains at iaft a liquor call¬ 
ed mother-ley, which will no longer afford any cryftals. 
This ap pears to participate of the nitrous and marine 
acids, and t< contain an earthy matter dilfolved by 
thefe acids. On adding alkaline lixivia, the earth is 
precipitated; and when thoroughly walhed with wa¬ 
ter, proves infipid. If the liquor be evaporated to 
drynefs, a bitteiilh faline matter is left; which being 
ftrongly calcined in a cruc ble, parts with the acids, 
mad becomes, as in the other cafe, infipid. 

This earth ha been celebrated as an excellen*: pur¬ 
gative, in the dofe of a dram or two : and in fmailer 
doles, as nn alterant in hypochondriacal and other dis¬ 
orders. This medicine was for feme time kept a great 
fccret, under the name of mngnefia alba, nitrous panacea. 
Count Pa mo’s poav.l r, ilpo'vsre albo Romano, poudre de 
SentinJH , &c. till Lancifi made it; ubiic in his notes on 
the Metallotbeca Vaiicana. It ha? b sn fupp<Ted, that 
th's earth is no other than a porti >n of the lime com¬ 
monly added in the elixation of the ntre at the Euro¬ 
pean nitre works: but though the fpecimens of mag- 
nefia examined by Neumann, and fome of that which 
ha> lately been brought hither from abroad, gave plain 
marks of a calcareous nature ; yet the true magnefia 
mult be an earth of a-different kind, calcareous earths 
being rati er aftrin/ent than purgative. The earthy 
bafis ol the bitter cathartic fait is found to have the 
properties aferibed. to the true magnefia of nitre, and 
appears to be the very fame fp.cies of earth: from 
that fait therefore this medicine, is now prepared, as 
will be feen hereafter. The magnefia alba differs from 
calcareous earths, in having a lefs powerful attraction 
for fixed air,, and in not becoming cauftie by calcina¬ 
tion. 

Vol. XIV>. 
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Stated kali. L. tions”,H 

Take of kali one pound; boil it with a flow lire in dompofi- 
four or five times its quantity of diftilled vinegar; 
the efferveiccnce ceafing, let there be added at dif- »3<i 
ferent tiroes more diftilled vinegar, until the laft vi¬ 
negar being nearly evaporated, the audition of frefn 
Will excite no efferveiccnce, which will happen when 
about twenty pounds of clftUlicd vinegar are coiUu- 
med : afterwards, let it be dried llowly. An im¬ 
pure lalt will be left, which melts f ;r a little while 
with a ilow fire ; then let it be dilfolved in wafer, 
and filtered through paper. If the fulion has been 
rightly performed, the ftrained liquor will be co- 
louilefs; if otherwife, of a brown colour. Laftly, 
evaporate this liquor, with a flow fire, in a very 
ftiallow gl.ils vetlel; frequently ftirring the mafs, 
that the lalt may be more completely dried, which 
ftiould be kept in a veffet cloie flopped. The fait 
ought to- be very white, and diffolve wholly, both 
in water and Ipirit of wine, without leaving any 
feces. If the fait although white, ihould depolite 
any feces in Ipirit of wine, that folution in the fpi- 
rit Ihould. be tillered through paper, and the halt 
again dried. 

Acetatedfixed vegetable alkali, commonly called regenera¬ 
ted tartar. E. 

Take of fait of tartar one pound ; boil it with a very 135 
gentle heat in- four or five times its quantity of di¬ 
ftilled vinegar ; add more diftilled vinegar at diffe¬ 
rent times, till on the watery part of the former’ 
quantity being nearly diffipated by evaporation, the 
new addition of vinegar ceafes to raife any effer¬ 
veiccnce. This happens when about twenty pounds 
by weight of diftilled vinegar has been confirmed. 

The impure fait remaining after the exficcation, is 
to be liquefied with a gentle heat for a Ihort time, 
and it is- proper that it fliould only be for a ihort 
time; then dilfolve it in water, and ftrain-through 
paper. If the liquefaction has been properly per¬ 
formed the ftrained liquor will be limpid, but if 
otherwife, of a brown colour. Evaporate this liquor 
with a very gentle heat in a fhallowglafs veffel, oc- 
cafionally ftirring the fait as it becomes dry, that 
its moilture may fooner be diffipated. Then put it 
up into a veffel very clofely flopped, to prevent it 
from liquefying in the air. 

This fait had formerly the name of diuretic fait in 
the London pharmacopoeia ; but that which they now- 
employ, or perhaps in preference to it, die name of 
pothffa■acetata, gives a clearer idea of its nature. 

The purification of this fait is not a little trouble- 
fome. The operator mull be particularly careful, ia 
melting it, not to ufe a great heat, or to keep it long 
liquefied: a little Ihould be occaffonally taken out, 
and put into water ; and as foon as it begins to part 
freely with its black colour, the whole is to be remo- 
ved from the fire. In the laft drying, the heat muft 
not be fo great as to melt it; otherwife it will not , 
prove totally foluble. If the folution in fpirit of wine 
be exficcated, and the remaining fait liquefied with a 
very gentle fire, it gains the leafy appearance which 
has procured it the name terra foliata . 

X x In 
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In the fourth volume of the Memoirs'of the corre- 
fpondents of the French Academy, lately publifhed, 
Mr Cadet has given a method of making the fait 
white at the firft evaporation, without the trouble of 
any farther purification. He obferves that the brown 
colour depends on the oily matter of the vinegar being 
burnt by the heat commonly employed in the evapo¬ 
ration : and his improvement confifts in diminifhing 
the heat at the time that this burning is liable to 
happen. The procefs he recommends is as follows : 
Diffolve a pound of fait of tartar in a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of cold water; filter the folution, and add by 
degrees as much diftilled vinegar as will faturate it, 
or a little more. Set the liquor to evaporate m a 
ftone-ware veffel in a gentle heat, not fo ftrong as 
to make it boil. When a pellicle appears on the 
furface, the reft of the procefs muft be finifhed in a 
water-bath. The liquor acquires by degrees an oily 
confidence, and a pretty deep brown colour ; but 
the pellicle or fcum on the top looks whiufh, and 
when taken off and cooled, appears a congeries of 
little brilliant filver-like plates. The matter is to be 
kept continually ftirring, till it be wholly changed 
into this white flaky matter ; the complete drying 
of which is moil conveniently effedted in a warm 
oven. 

We fhall not take upon us to determine whether 
the pure or impure fait is preferable as a medicine ; 
obferving only, that the latter is more of a faponace- 
ous nature, the former more acrid, though fomewhat 
more agreeable to the ftomach. Mr Cadet reckons 
the fait prepared in his method fuperior both to the 
brown and white forts made in die common way, as 
poffefling both the oily quality of the one and the 
agreeablenefs of the other, and as being always uni¬ 
form or of the fame power: whereas the others are 
liable to vary confiderably, according to the degree of 
heat employed in the evaporation. They are all me¬ 
dicines of great efficacy, and may be fo dofed and ma¬ 
naged as to prove either mildly cathartic, dr powerfully 
diuretic ; few of the faline deobftruents come up to 
them in virtue. The dofe is from half a fcruple to a 
dram or two. A bare mixture, however, of alkaline 
fait and vinegar, with exficcation, is not perhaps 
much inferior as a medicine to the more elaborate fait. 
Two drams of the alkali, faturated with vinegar, have 
been known to occafion ten or twelve ftools in hydro¬ 
pic cafes, and a plentiful difcharge of urine, without 
any inconvenience. 

Water of acctated ammonia. L. 

Take of ammonia, by weight, two ounces; diftilled vi¬ 
negar, four pints ; or as much as is fufficient to fa¬ 
turate the ammonia. Mix. 

Spirit of Mindererus. E. 

Take any quantity of the volatile alkaline fait of fal 
ammoniac, andgradually pour upon it diftilled vi¬ 
negar till the effervefcence ceafes ; occafionally ftir- 
ring the mixture to promote the action of the vi¬ 
negar on the fait. 

Though this article has long been known by the 
name of Spiritus Mindereii, fo called from the iriven- 
tor; yet that employed by the London college is un¬ 
doubtedly preferable, as giving a proper idea of its con- 
ftituent parts. 
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This is an excellent aperient faline liquor. Taken t’repara- 
warm in bed, it proves commonly a powerful diapho- tibns an<1 
retie or fudorific ; and as it operates without heat, it t r om P ofi - 
has place in febrile and inflammatory diforders, where ■ 
medicines of the warm kind, if they fail of procuring 
fweat, aggravate the diftemper. Its adtion may like- 
wife be determined to the kidneys, by walking about 
in a cool air. The common dofei* half an ounce, ei¬ 
ther by itfelf, or along with other medicines adapted 
to the intention. Its ftrength is n it a little precari¬ 
ous, depending much on that of the vinegar: an in¬ 
convenience which cannot eafily be obviated, for the 
faline matter is not reducible to the form of a concrete 
fait. 

Tartarized kali. L. 

Takeof kali one pound; cryftals of tartar, three pounds; *jS 

diftilled water, boiling, one gallon. To the fait, 
diffolved in water, throw in gradually the cryftals, 
of tartar, powdered ; filter the liquor, when cold, 
through paper : and, after due evaporation, fet it 
apart to cryftallize. 

Tartarized vegetablefixed alkali, commonly called fioluble 
tartar. E. 

Take of purified fixed vegetablealkalinefalt one pound; *3<> 
water, 15 pounds. To the fait diffolved in the boil¬ 
ing water gradually add cryftals of tartar in fine 
powder, as long as the addition thereof raifes any 
effervefcence, which almoft ceafes before three times 
the weight of the alkaline fait hath been injedted ; 
then ftrain the cooled liquor through paper, and 
after due evaporation fet it afide to cryftallize.' 

Common white tartar is perhaps preferable for this 
operation to the cryftals ufually met with. Its impu¬ 
rities can here be no objedtion ; fince it will be fuffi- 
ciently depurated by the fubfequent filtration. 

The preparation of this medicine by either of the 
above methods is very eafv ; though fome chemifts 
have rendered it fufficiently troublefome, by a nicety 
which is not at all wanted. They infift upon hitting 
the very exadt point of iaturation between the alkaline 
fait and the acid of the tartar ; and caution the opera¬ 
tor to be extremely careful, when he comes near this 
mark, left by imprudently adding too large a pi rtion 
of either, he render the fait too acid or too alkaline. 

If the liquor be fuffered to cool a little befoi e it be 
committed to the filter, and then properly exhaled and 
cryftallized, no error of this kind can happen, though 
the faturation fiiould not be very exadtly hit; for fince 
cryftals of tartar are very difficultly f.luble even in 
boiling water, and when diffolved therein concrete 
again upon the liquor's growing cold, if any mere of 
them has been employed than is taken up by the alkali, 
this fuperfluous quantity will be left upon the filter ; 
and, on the other hand, when too much of the alkali 
has been ufed, it will remain nncryftallized. The cry- 
ftallization of this fait indeed cannot be effedted with¬ 
out a good deal of trouble; it is therefore moft con¬ 
venient to let the acid fait prevail at firft ; to fepa- 
rate the fuperfluous quantity, by fuffering the li¬ 
quor to cool a little before filtration ; and then pro¬ 
ceed to the tot il evaporation of the aqueous fluid, which 
will leave behind it the neutral fait required. The moft 
proper veffel for this purpofe is a ftone-ware one ; iron 
difcolours the fait. 


Soluble 
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Prepara- Soluble tartar, in dofes of a fcruple, half a dram, or 
tions and a J ram> [ s a mild cooling aperient: two or three drams 
dons *' 0 *" commonl y loofen the belly ; and an ounce proves pret- 
-—t\ ftrongly purgative- It has been particularly recom¬ 
mended as a purgative for maniacal and melancholic 
patients. Malouin fays, it is equal in purgati\ e v’n tue 
to the cathartic fait of Glauber. It is an ul'eful addi¬ 
tion to the pur.'at-ve of the refmous kind, as it pro¬ 
motes their operation, and at the fame time tends to 
correct their grip ng quality. But it muff never be 
given in conjunction with any acid; for all acids de¬ 
compound it, abforbing its alkaline fait, and precipi¬ 
tating the tartar. On this account it is improper to 
join it to tamarinds, or fuch like acid fruits; which is 
too often done in the extemporaneous practice ot thole 
phyficians who are fond of mixing different cathartics 
together. 

‘Tartariz.ed natron .. L. 


440 Take of natron, 20 unces; cryftals of tartar, powder" 
ed, 2 pounds; diddled water, boiling, 10 pints Did 
folve the natron in the wat;r, and gradually add the 
cryftals of tartar : filter the liquor through paper: 
evaporate and fet it alide to cryftailize. 

Tartari%ed jod commonly called Roche! fait. E. 

24 1 The Rochel fait may be prepared from purified foffil 
alkaline fait and cryftals of tartar, in the fame man¬ 
ner as directed for the foluble tartar. 

This is a fpecies of foluble tartar, made with the fait 
of kali or f da, which is the fame with the mineral al¬ 
kali, or bafis of fea fait. It cryftallizes far more eafi- 
ly than the preceding preparation, and does not, like 
it, grow moift in the air. It is alfo confiderably lefs 
purgative, but is equally decompounded by acids. It 
appears to be a very elegant fait, and begins now to 
come into efteem in this country, as it has long been in 
France. 

Purification of alum. L. 

*44 Take of alum, one pound; chalk one dram by weight; 

dilliiled water, one pint. Boil them a little, drain, 
and let the liquor alide to cryftailize. 

We have already offered fome obfervations on alum 
(fee Alum ); and in general we may lay that it comes 
from the alum works in England in a ftate of fuch purity 
as to be fit for every purpofe in medicine ; according¬ 
ly we d- not obfirve that the purification of alum has 
a place in any other pharmacopoeias ; but by the pre- 
fent procefs it will be freed, not only from different im¬ 
purities, but alfo from fuperabundant acid. 

Burnt alum. E. E. 

443 Take of alum, half a pound. Burn it in an earthen vef- 
fel fo long as it bubbles. 

This, with ItriCt propriety, ought rather perhaps 
to be called dried alum than burnt alum : for the only 
effect of the burning here directed is to expel the wa¬ 
ter. In this ftate it is fo acrid as to be frequently em¬ 
ployed as an eicharutic ; and it is with this intention 
chiefly that it has a pla^e in our pharmacopoeias: but 
it has fometimes alfo been taken internally, particular¬ 
ly in cafes of cholic. 

Salt or Jugar of mill. Suec. 

844 Take of the whey of milk, prepared by runnet, any 
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quantity ; let it be boiled over a moderate rrie to Prcpara- 
the confidence oi a fyrup ; then put it in a cold tioIIS a,, d 
place, that cryftals may be formed. Let the fluid Com P°f 1 ‘ 

'which remains be again managed in the fame man- '! _ ’ _ 

ner, and let the cryftul. formed'be wafhed with cold 
water. 

It has been by fome imagined, that the fupeii- 
ority of one milk over another depends on its con¬ 
taining a larger proportion of this inline or faccharine 
part; and particularly that upon this the reputed vir¬ 
tues of afs milk depend. Hence this preparation has 
been greatly celebrated ie diforders of the bread, but 
it is far from anfwe-iug what has been expected from 
it. It has little fweetnefs, and is difficult of folution in 
water. A faline fubftance, much better deferving the 
name of fugar, may be obtained by evaporating new 
milk, particularly that of the afs, to drynefs, digefting 
the dry matter in water till the water has extracted its 
foluble parts, and then infpiifating the filtered liquor. 

This preparation is of great fweetnefs, though neither 
white nor cryftalline ; nor is it perhaps in the pure 
cryftallizable parts of milk that its medicinal virtues 
refide ; and fo little reliance is put on it as a medicine, 
that it has no place in the London or Edinburgh phar¬ 
macopoeias ; although it long has ftood, and dill ftands, 
in the foreign ones. 

Salt of forrel. Suec. 

Take any quantity of the expreffed juice of the leaves 
of wood forrel ; let it boil gently, that the feculent 
matter may be feparated ; then drain it till it be 
clear, and after th ; s boil it on a moderate fire to the 
confidence of a fyrup. Put it into long-necked 
glafs veifels, and place it in a cold fituation that it 
may cryftailize. Let thefe cryftals be diffolved in 
water, and again formed into purer ones. 

To make the iorrel yield its juice readily, it fhould 
be cut to pieces, and well bruifed in a fmall mortar, 
before it be commited to the prefs. The magma 
which remains in the bag dill retaining no inconfider- 
able quantity of faline matter, may be advantageoufly 
boiled in water, and the decoCtion added to the ex¬ 
preffed juice. The whole may be afterwards depurated 
together, either by the method above directed, or by 
running the liquor feveral times through a linen cloth. 

In fome cafes the addition of a confiderableportion of 
water is neceffary, that the juice, thus diluted may 
part the more freely with its feculencies ; on the fe- 
paration of which the fuccefs of the procefs much de¬ 
pends. 

The evaporation fhould be performed either in dial- 
low glafs bafons, or in fuch earthen ones as are of a 
compact clofe texture; fuch are thofe ufually called 
Jlone nuare. The common earthen veffels are fufijeCt 
to have their glazing corroded, and are fo extfiemely 
porous, as readily to imbibe and retain a good quan¬ 
tity of the liquor; metallic veffels are particularly apt 
to be corroded by thefe acid kinds of juices. 

Thefe juices are fo vifcid, and abound fo much with 
heterogeneous matter, of a quite different nature from 
any thing faline, that a pellicle, or pure faline incru- 
ftation upon the furface, is in vain expeded. Boer- 
haave, therefore, and the more expert writers in phar¬ 
maceutical chemiftry, with great judgment direCt the 
evaporation ofth’e fuperfluous moidure to be continued 
X x 2 until 
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Prep until the matter has acquired the confidence of cream, 
tions and if ; t be now differed to dand for an hour or two in a 
Compofi- warm p] ace) it will, notwithdanding the former de- 
V° ns ; purations, depofite a frefh fediment, from which it 
fhould be warily decanted before it be put into the vef- 
felin which it isdefigned to be cryftallized. 

Some recommend an unglazed earthen veffel as pre¬ 
ferable for this purpofe to a glafs one; the fmoothnefs 
of the latter being fuppofed to hinder the fait from 
dicking thereto; while the juice eafily infuriating it- 
felf into the pores of the former, has a great advant¬ 
age of Ihooting its faline fpicula to the lides. O thers 
flightly incrudate the fides and bottom of whatever 
veffel they employ with a certain mineral fait, which 
greatly difpcfes the juice to crydallize, to which of it- 
felf it is very averfe ; but this addition is, with regard 
to its medical virtue, quite different from the fait 
here intended. 

The liquor which remains after the crydallization 
may be depurated by a gentle colature, and after due 
infpiffation fet to {hoot again ; when a farther produce 
of crydals will be obtained. 

The procefs for obtaining this fait is very tedious ; 
and the quantity of fait which the juices afford is ex¬ 
tremely fmall: hence they are hardly ever made or ex¬ 
pected in the {hops. They may be fomewhat fooner 
feparated from the mucilage and other feculencies, 
by clarification with whites of eggs, and by adding 
very pure white clay. 

In the manner above defcribed, falts may alfo be 
obtained from other acid, auftere, and bittcrilh plants, 
which contain but a fmall quantity of oil. 

The virtues of the effential falts have not been fuf- 
ficientfy determined from experience. This much, 
however, is certain, that they do not, as has been fup¬ 
pofed, poffefs the virtues of the fubjeCts entire, except¬ 
ing only the acids and fweets. The others feem to 
be almoft all of them nearly fimilar, whatever plant 
they were obtained from. In watery extradts of worm¬ 
wood, carduus, camomile, and many other vegetables, 
kept for fome time in a left ftate, there may be ob- 
l'erved fine faline efflorefcences on the furface, which 
have all nearly the fame tafte, fomewhat of the nitrous 
kyod. They are fuppofed by fome to be in reality no 
more than an impure fpecies of volatile nitre (that is, 
a fait cbropofed of the nitrous acid and volatile alkali): 
thofe which were examined by the chemifts of the 
French academy deflagrated in the fire, and being tri¬ 
turated with fixed alkali, exhaled an urinous odour ; 
plain marks of their containing thofe two ingredients. 

Acid fait of borax. Suec. 

6 Take of borax an ounce and a half; warm fpring- 
M water, one pound. Mix them in a glafs veffel, that 

the borax may be diffolved ; then pour into it three 
drams of the concentrated acid of vitriol: evaporate 
the liquor till a pellicle appears upon it ; after this 
let it remain at reft till the cryftals be formed. Let 
them be wafhsd with cold water, and kept for ufe. 
This fait, which has long been known by the title 
of the fedative fait of Homberg , is not unfrequently 
formed by fublimation : but the procefs by cryftalliza- 
tion here' directed is lefs troublefome, though the fait 
proves generally Ids white, and is apt likewife to re- 
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tain a part of Glauber's fait, efpecially if the evapo- Prepara- 
ration be long protracted. tions 

The fait of borax to the tafte appears to be a neu- 
tral; but when it is examined by alkalis, it {hows the r 

properties of a i acid, effervefeing, uniting, and cryf- 
tallizing with them, and it deftroys their alkaline qua¬ 
lity. It diffolves Both in water and fpirit of wine, al¬ 
though not very readily in either. 

The virtues attributed to it may in fome degree be 
inferred from the name of J'ed.iibv, by which it was 
long dikuiguiihed. Tt Iras been fuppofed to be a mild 
anodyne, to diminilh febrile heat, to prevent or re¬ 
move delirium, and to allay, at lead for fome time,; 
fpafmodical affeftio % particularly thofe which are the 
attendants of hypochondriafis and hyfteria. It may be 
given in doles from two to twenty grains. 

Purified fal ammoniac. Suec. 

Diffolve fal ammoniac in fpring water; ftrain the li- 247 
quor through paper; evaporate it to drynefs in a 
glafs veffel by means of a moderate fire. 

The fal ammoniac imported from the Mediterranean 
often contains fuch impurities as to render the above 
procefs neceffary; but that which is prepared in Bri¬ 
tain from foot and fea-falt, is in general brought to 
market in a ftate of very great purity. Hence this 
procefs is now altogether omitted both in the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeias. It furniflies, however, 
when neceffary, an eafy and effectual mode of obtain¬ 
ing a pure ammonia muriata. 

Chap VIII. Magnefia. 

White magnefia. 

Take of bitter purging faff, kali, each two pounds; 248 , 

diftilled water, boiling, 20 pints. Diffolve the bit¬ 
ter fait and tlr kali feparately in 10 pints of water, 
and filter through paper ; then mix them. Boil the 
liquor a little while, and ftrain it while hot through 
linen, upon which will lemain the white magnefia; 
then wafh away, by repeated affufions of diftilled 
water, the vitriolated kali. L. 

Take of bitter purging fait, and purified fixed vegetable 
alkali, equal weights. Diffolve them feparately in 
double their quantity of warm water, and let the 
liquor be drained or otherwife freed from the feces ; 
then mix them, and inftantly add eight times their 
quantity of warm water. Let the liquor boil a 
little, ftirring it very well at the fame time: then 
let it reft till the heat be fomewhat diminifhed ; af¬ 
ter which ftrain it through a cloth : the magnefia 
will remain upon the cloth, and it is to be wafhed 
with pure water till it be altogether void of faline 
tafte. E. 

The proceffes here directed by the London and E- 
dinburgh colleges are nearly the fame ; but the former 
feem to have improved fomewhat on the latter, both 
in Amplifying the procefs, and in the employment of 
diftilled water. 

The bitter cathartic fait, or Epfim fait , is a combi¬ 
nation of the vitriolic acid and magnefia. In this pro¬ 
cefs, then, a double elective attraction takes place: the 

vitriolic 
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I'repara- vitriolic acid forfakes the magnefia, and joins the mild 
tionsand alkali, for which it has a greater attraction ; while the 
Compofi- magnefia in its turn unites with the fixed air difchar- 
tl0ns '^ ged from the mild alkali, and ready to beabforbed by 
any fubftance with which it can combine. 

We have therefore two new products, viz. a vitri.il- 
ated tartar, and magnefia united with fixed air. The 
former is diffolved in the water, and may be preferved 
for ufe ; the latter, as being much lef ■ foluble, finks to 
the bottom of the veffel. The intention of employing 
fuch a large quantity of water and of the boiling h, 
that the vitriolated tartar may be all thoroughly dif¬ 
folved ; this fait being fofcarcely foluble in water, that 
without this expedient a part of it might be precipi¬ 
tated along w»th the magnefia. It might perhaps bc- 
more convenient to employ the mineral alkali; which 
forming a -Glauber’s fall with the vitriolic aod, would 
require lefs water for its fufpenfion. By the after 
ablutions, however, the magnefia is fufficiently freed 
from any portion of vitriolated tartar which may have 
adhered to it. 

The ablutions fhould be made with very pure water ; 
for nicer purpofes diftilled water may be tried with ad¬ 
vantage ; and foft water is in every cafe neceffary. 
Hard water for this procefs is peculiarly inadmiffible, 
as the principle in waters giving the property called 
hardnefs is generally owing to an imperfeCt nitrous 
felenite, whofe bale is capable of being difengaged by 
magnefia united with fixed air. For though the at¬ 
traction of magnefia itlelf to the nitrous acid is not 
greater than that of calcareous earths ; yet when com¬ 
bined with fixed air, a peculiar circumltance intervenes; 
whence it is deducible, that the lam-of the forces 
tending to join the calcareous earth with the air of the 
magnefia, and the magnefia with the acid, is greater 
than the firm of the'forces tending to join the calcare¬ 
ous earth with the acid, and the magnefia with the 
fixed air. 

This phenomenon mull therefore depend on the pre¬ 
fence of fixed air, and its greater attraction for lime 
than for magnefia. On this account, ifhar.I water be 
tried, a quantity of calcareous earth mud infallibly be 
depofited on the magnefia ; while the nitrous acid with 
which it was combined in the water, will in its turn 
attach itlelf to a portion of the magnefia, forming 
what may be called a nitrous magnefia. 

All lire alkalis, and alfo calcareous earths, have a 
greater attraction for fixed air than magnefia has : 
Hence, if this laft be precipitated frem its folution in 
acids by caullic alkali, it is then procured free from 
fixed air: but for this purpofe calcination is more ge¬ 
nerally employed in the manner described in the pro¬ 
cefs whieb next follows. Magnefia is fcarcely at all 
foluble in water: the infini'eiy fniall portion which 
this fluid is capable of taking up, is owing to the fix¬ 
ed air of the magnefia ; and it his seen lately difeover- 
ed, that water impregnated with this acid is capable of 
diffoiving a confiderable portion ; for this purpofe it 
is neceffary to employ magnefia already faturated v. i th. 
fixed air, as magn’fia deprived of this air would quick¬ 
ly abflrari: itfrvm the water, whereby the force of the 
latter would be very coriideraMy diiflinifhed. Such a 
folution of i a a yr.cii i might be ufeful for feveral pur¬ 
pofes in medicine. 


MAC y: 

Magnefia is the fame fpecies of earth with that ob- Prepara- 
tained from the mother-ley of nitre, which was for tions and 
feveral years a celebrated lecret in the hands of fome Con ’ po11 ' 
particular perfons abroad. Hoffman, who deferibes V ons ^ 
the preparations of the nitrous magnefia, gives it the 
character of an ufeful antacid, a fafe and inoffenfive 
laxative in doles of a dram or two, and a diaphoretic 
and diuretic when given in fmaller dofes of 15 or 20 
grains. Since his time, it has had a confiderable place 
in the practice of foreign phyficians ; and is now in 
great efleem among us, particularly in heart-burns, 
a d for preventing or removing the many, clifcrders 
which children are fo frequently thrown into from a 
redundance of acid humours in the firfi paffages; it is 
preferred, . n account of its laxative quality, to the 
common abf'orbents, which, unlefs gentle purgatives 
be occafioually given to carry them off, are apt to. 
lodge in the body, and occafion a coftivenefs very de¬ 
trimental to infants. 

Ma 0 nciia alba, when prepared in perfection, is a 
white and very fubtile earth, perfectly void of fmell 
or tafte, of the clafs of thofe which diffolve in acids. 

It dilfolves freely even in the vitriolic acid ; which, in 
the common way of making folutions, take up only 
an inconfiderable portion of other earths. Combined 
with this acid, it forms the bitter purging or Epfom 
fait, very ealily foluble in water: while the common 
abforbents form with the fame acid almoft infipid con¬ 
cretes, very difficult of folution. Solutions of magne¬ 
fia in all acids are bitter and purgative, while thofe of 
the other earths are more or lefs auftereand aftringent. 

A large dofe of magnefia, if the ftomach contain no 
acid to diffolve it, does not purge or produce any fen- 
fible effeCt; a moderate one, if an acid be lodged 
there, or if acid liquors be taken after it, procures 
feveral ftools ; whereas the common abforbents, in the 
fame circumstances, inftead ofloofening, bind the belly. 

It is obvious, therefore, that magnefia is fpecifically 
different from the other earths, and that it is applicable 
to feveral ufef ul purpofes in medicine. 

Magnefia was formerly made with the mother-water 
of nitre evaporated to drynei’s, or precipitated by a 
fixed alkali. It has gone under diffe; ent names, as the 
wuite Powder of the Count of Palma , powder offentin, lie, 
po'ychriJU 'axative powder, &c. It feems to have got 
the character wince, to diftinguifh it from the dark co¬ 
loured mineral called a.! ■ magnefia or manganfe ; a fub¬ 
ftance poffcffing very different proprieties. We have 
not heard that pure native magnefia has been found in 
its uncombined ftate. A combination of it with fub- 
phur has been difeovered to cover a ftratum of coal at 
Littry in Lower Normandy. It has alfo been found 
in certain ferpentine earths in Saxony, and in marly 
and alum earths. 

Calcined magnefa. 

Take of white magnefia, four ounces. Expofe it to 349 
a ftron ; heat for two hours ; and, when cold, fet it 
by. Keep it in a veffel clofely flopped. L. 

Let mag icfia, put into a crucible, be continued in a 
red heat for two hours ; then put it up in clofe glafs 
veifels. E. 

By this procefs the magnefia is freed of fixed air; 
which, according to Dr Black’s experiments, confti- 

tutep 
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Vreyara- tutes about T 7 T ths of its weight. A kind of opaque 
Com off ' fo Sgy va p our > s obferved to efcape during the calciaa- 
tions _ " tion, which is nothing elfe than a quantity of fine par- 

——v- tides of magnefia buoyed off along with a ftretm of 

the difengaged air. About the end of the operation, 
the magnefia exhibits a kind of luminous or phofpho- 
refcent property; and this may be confidered as a 
pretty exad criterion of its being deprived of air. 

Calcined magnefia is equally mild as when faturated 
with fixed air; and this circumftance is fufficient to 
eflablilh a difference between it and calcareous earths, 
all of which are converted by calcination into cauftic 
quicklime. 

The calcined magnefia is ufed for the fame general 
purpofes as the magnefia combined with fixed air. In 
certain affections of the ftomach, accompanied with 
much flatulance, the calcined magnefia is found pre¬ 
ferable, not on'y as containing more of the real earth 
of magnefia in a given quantiiy, but as being alfo de¬ 
prived of its air. It neutralizes the acid of the fto¬ 
mach without that extrication of air which is often a 
troublefome confequence in employing the aerated 
magnefia in thefe complaints. It is proper to obferve, 
that magnefia, whether combined with or deprived of 
fixed air, is fimilar to the mild calcareous earths in 
promoting and increafing putrefaction. The fame has 
even been obferved with reipeCt to the Epfom and fome 
other falts which have this earth for their bafe. 

Chap. IX. Preparations of Sulphur. 

Wajhedflowers of Sulphur. L. 

g_yo Take of flowers of fulphur, one pound ; diftilled water, 
four pints. Boil the flowers of fulphur a little while 
in the diftilled water ; then pour off this water, and 
wafh off the acid with cold water; laftly, dry the 
flowers. 

In the former editions of our pharmacopoeias direc¬ 
tions were given for the preparation of the flowers of 
fulphur themfelves ; but as a large apparatus is necef- 
fary for doing it with any advantage, it is now fcarcely 
ever attempted by the apothecaries. When the 
flowers are properly prepared, no change is made on 
the qualities of the fulphur. Its impurities only are 
Separated ; and at the fame time it is reduced to a 
finer powder than it can eafily be brought to by any 
other means. But as the flowers of fulphur are gene¬ 
rally fublimed in very capacious rooms, which contain 
a large quantity of air, or in veffelsnot perfectly clofe, 
fome of thofe that arife at firft are apt to take fire, 
and thus are changed into a volatile acid vapour, which 
mingling with the flowers that fublime afterwards, 
tommunicates to them a confiderable degree of acidity. 
In this cafe the ablution here directed is for the gene¬ 
ral ufe of the medicine abfolutely neceffary ; for the 
flowers thus tainted with acid fometimes occaficn 
gripes, and may in other refpeCts be productive of 
effects different from thofe of pure fulphur. There 
are, however, fome particular combinations to which 
they are fuppofed to be better adapted when unwafhed, 
fuch as their union with mercury into aethiops mineral; 
■and accordingly for that preparation the unwafhed 
flowers are directed by the London college. 


Sulphurated kali. L. 


Prepara¬ 
tions and 


Take of flowers of fulphur, one ounce ; kali, five fl¬ 
ounces. Mix the fait with the melted fulphur, by t l0n5 * 
frequently ftirring, until they unite into an uniform 1 51 

mafs. 

This preparation, in the former editions of our 
pharmacopoeias, had the name of hepar fulphuris or 
liver ffulphur. 

It is much more convenient to melt the fulphur firft 
by itfelf, and add the fait of tartar by degrees, as here 
directed, than to grind them together, and afterwards 
endeavour to melt them, as ordered in former editions; 
for in this laft cafe the mixture will not, flow fufficient- 
iy thin to be properly united by ftirring; and the ful- 
pbur either takes fire or fublimes in flowers, which 
probably has been the reafon why fo large a propor¬ 
tion of it has been commonly directed. Even in the 
prefent method a confiderable part of die iulphur will 
be diffipated ; and if it were not, the hepar would not 
be of its due quality : ixr one part of iulphur requires 
two of the alkaline fait to render it perfeCtiy loluble in 
water, v.hieh this preparation ought to be. 

The hepar fulphuris has a fetid imell and a naufeous 
tafte-. Solutions of it in water, made with fugar into 
a fyrup, have been recommended in coughs and other 
difi ; d-.rs of the breaft. Our pharmacopoeias, never- 
thelefs, have deiervedly rejected tlii- fyrup, as common 
practice has alm< ft done the balfams. Solutions of 
the hepar in water have been alfo recommended in 
herpetic and other cutaneous affedhn s. Some phyfi- 
cians have even employed this folut.on, in a large quan¬ 
tity, as a bath for the cure of pfora ; and in ca'es of 
tinea capitis it has often been wed 1 y way of lotion. 

The hepar, digefted in rectified fpirit of wine, im¬ 
parts a rich gold colour, a warm, fomewhat aromatic 
tafte, and a peculiar, not ungrateful imell. A tinCture 
of this kind is kept in tin fhops under the name of 
another mineral. The hepar fulphuris has been by 
fome ftrongly recommended to prevent the effects of 
mineral poifon. 


Sulphurated oil and fulphur aled petroleum. 


L. 


Take of flowers of fulphur, four ounces ; olive oil, jya 
fixteen ounces. Boil the flowers of brimftone with 
the oil, in a pot flightly covered, until they be united. 

In the fame manner is made fulphuratedpetroleum. 

Thefe articles are analogous to what had formerly 
a place in our pharmacopceias under the titles of balfa- 
mum fulphuris fimplex, craffum , et Barhad nfe. And be- 
iides thefe a place was alfo given to the balfamum ful- 
phuris an if a turn, terebinthinalum, &c. While thefe ar¬ 
ticles, however, are now baniihed from our pharma¬ 
copoeias, even thofe retained are lefs in ufe than 
formerly. 

Thefe preparations are more conveniently and fafely 
made in a tall glafs body, with the mouth at lead an 
inch in diameter, than in the circulatory or clofe vef- 
fels in which they have commonly been directed to be 
prepared : for when the fulphur and oil begin to ad 
vehemently upon each other, they not only rarify into 
a huge volume, but likewife throw out impetuoufly 
great quantities of an elaftic vapour ; which,- if the 
veifels be clofed, or the orifices not fufficient to allow 

it 
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Prepara- it a free exit, will infallibly burft them. Hoffman re- 
tions and lates a very remarkable hiftory of the effedts of an ac- 
Compofi' c ident of this kind. In the veffel above recommended 

J_the procefs may be completed, without danger, in four 

or five hours, by duly managing the fire, which fhould 
be very gentle for feme time, and afterwards increafed 
fo as to make the oil juft bubble or boil; in which 
ftate it lhould be kept till all the fulphur appears to 
be taken up. 

Eflential oils, employed as menftrua for fulphur, 
undergo a great alteration from the degree of heat ne- 
ceffary for enabling them to diffolve the fulphur ; and 
hence the balfams have not near fo much of their fla¬ 
vour as might be expected. It lhould therefore feem 
mere eligible to add a proper quantity of the eflential 
oils ro the Ample balfam : thefe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veflel be now and then fhak/n. 
We may thus compofe a balfam more elegant than 
thofe made in the manner formerly recommended, and 
which retains fo much of the flavour of the oil as is in 
fome mealutv fufficient to cover the tafte of the fulphur, 
and render it fupportable. 

The balfams of fulphur have been ftrongly recom¬ 
mended in coughs, confumptions, and other diforders 
of the breaft and lungs; but the reputation which they 
have had in thefe cales does not appear to have been 
built on any fair trial or experience of their virtues. 
They are manifellly hot, acrimonious, and irritating; 
and therefore fhould be ufed v, ith the utmoft caution. 
They have frequently been found to injure the appe¬ 
tite, offend the ftomach and vifeera, parch the body, 
and occ-ifion thirft and febrile heats. The dole of the 
. Ample balfam is from ten to forty drops: thofe with 
eflential oils are not given in above half thefe quantities. 
Externally, they are employed for cleanfing and heal¬ 
ing foul running ulcers. Boerhaave conjectures that 
their uf: n thefe cafes gave occafion to the virtues af- 
cribed to them when taken internally. 

Precipitated fulphur. L. 

*53 Take of fulphurated kali, fix ounces; diftilled water one 

pound and a half; vitriolic acid, diluted, as much as 
is fufficient. Boil the fulphurated kali in the diftified 
water until it be dilfolved. Filter the liquor through 
paper, to whichjadd the vitriolic acid. W.ifh the pre¬ 
cipitated powder by often pouring on water till it be¬ 
comes in (ipid 

This preparation is not fo white as that of the laft 
pharmacopoeia, which was made with quicklime; and 
which in fome pharmacopoeias had the name of milk of 
fulphur. 

Pure milk of fulphur is not different in quality from 
pure fulphur itfelf; to which it is preferred in unguents, 
&c. only on account of its colour. The whitenefs does 
not proceed from the fulphur having loft any of its parts 
in the operation, or from any new matter luperadded: 
for if'common fulphur be ground with alkaline falts, 
and fet to fublime, it rifes of a white like colour, the 
whole quantity of the alkali remaining unchanged; and 
if the milk be melted with a gentle fire, it returns into 
yellow fulphur again. 

It may be obferved, that the name lac fulphuris, or 
milk of fulphur , applied among us to the precipitate, 
is by the French writers confined to the white liquor 
before the precipitate has fallen from it. 
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Chap. X. Preparations of Antimony. 

Antimony is compofed of a metal, united with 
fulphur or common brimftone. 

It powdered antimony be expofed to a gentle fire, the 
fulphur exhales; the metallic part remaining in 
form of a white calx, reducible, by proper fluxes, 
into a whitilh brittle metal, called regulus. This is 
readily diftinguiihed from die other bodies of that 
clafs, by its not being foluble in aquafortis ; its pro¬ 
per menftruum is aqua-regia. 

If aqua-regia be poured on crude antimony, the me¬ 
tallic part will be diffolved ; and the fulphur thrown 
out, partly to the tides of the veflel and partly to 
the furface of the liquor, in the form of a greyifli 
yellow fubftance. This, feparated and purified by 
lublimation, appears on all trials the fame with pure 
common brimftone, 

The metal freed from the fulphur naturally blended 
with it, and afterwards filled with common brim- 
ft -ne, relumes the apearance aud qualities of crude 
antimony. 

The antimonial metal is a medicine of the greateft 
power of any known fubftance ; a quantity too minute 
to be fenfible in the tendered balance, is capable of 
producing violent effedts, if taken dilfolved or in a 
foluble ftate. If given in f .clia fi rm as to be imme¬ 
diately mifcible with the animal fluids, it proves, 
violently emetic ; if fo managed as to be more-flewly 
acted on, cathartic; and in either cafe, if the d fie be 
extremely fmall, dia, heretic. Thus, though vegetable, 
acids extradt fo little from this metal, that the remain¬ 
der feems to have loft nothing of its weight, the tinc¬ 
tures prove in lage dofes ftrongly emetic, and in, 
fmalier ones powerfully diaphoretic. The regulus has' 
been call into the form of pills, which aided as viol- 
lent cathartics, though without buffering any fenfible- 
diminution of weight in their paifage through the body; 
and this repeatedly for a great numb.r of times. 

This metal, divefted of the inflammable principle 
which it has in common with other metallic bodies, 
that are reducible to a calx, becomes indiffolu >le and 
inactive. The calx neverthelefs, urged wicii a ft.ong 
fire, melts into a glafs, which is as eafy of folution, 
and as violent in operation, as the regulus itfelf: the 
glafs, thoroughly mixed with fuch fubftances as pre¬ 
vent its folubility, as wax, refin, and the like, is again, 
rendered mild. 

Vegetable acids, as has already been obferved, 
diffolve but an extremely minute portion of this me¬ 
tal : the folution neverthelefs is powerfully emetic and 
cathartic., The nitrous and vitriolic acids only cor¬ 
rode it into a powder, to which they adhere fo flight-, 
ly as to be feparable in a confiderable degree by wa¬ 
ter, and totally by fire, leaving the regulus in form 
of a calx iimilar to that prepared by fi e alone. The 
marine acid has a very different effedt ; this reduces 
the regulus into, a violent corrofive ; and though it 
difficultly unites, yet it adheres fo-.very clofely as not 
to be feparable by any ablution, nor by fire, the re¬ 
gulus arifing along with it. The nitrous or vitriolic 
acids expel the marine, and thus reduce the corrofive 
into a calx fimilar to the foregoing. 

Sulphur remarkably abates the power of this me-, 
taj: and hence crude antimony, in which the regu- 
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Prepara- lus appears to be combined with fulphur, from one- 
tions and fourth to one-half its weight,, proves altogether mild. 
tions ?C l ~ ^ a P art t l ae fnlphur be taken away by fuch Ope- 
rations as do not deftroy or calcine the metal, the re¬ 
maining tnafs becomes proportionally more aftive. 

The fulphur of antimony may be expelled by de¬ 
flagration with nitre: the larger the quantity of nitre, 
to a certain point, the more of the fulphur will be 
diffipated, and the prepara ion will be the more active. 
If the quantity of nitre be more than lufficient to 
confume the fulphur, the reft of it, deflagrating with 
the inflammable principle of the regulus itielf* renders 
it again mild; 

The fulphur of antimony is likewife abforbed in fu- 
iion by certain metals and- by alkaline falts. Thefe 
daft, when united with fulphur, prove a menftruum 
tor all the metals (zinc excepted) ; and hence, if the 
fuflon be long continued, the regulus is taken up, and 
rend ered foluble in water. . 

From thefe particulars with refpeft to antimony, it 
may naturally, be concluded, that it not onl> furnifhes 
us with an ufeful and active medicine, but that it may 
alfo be exhibited for medical purpcibs under a* great 
variety of different forms, and, that-the effis&s of theie 
will be confidera-biy diverfified. And this has in rea¬ 
lity been the cafe. For further informal ion reflecting 
antimony, and its ufes in medicine, we refer our rea¬ 
ders to the articles Anaim-ony ; Matsria. Medic a* 
p. 653,. &e.; and Chemistry- Index. But although 
there is perhaps no preparation,there.mentioned, which 
is not fitted to ferve fome.ufeful purpofe 5. yet the col¬ 
leges both of London, and Edinburgh have now re- 
ftrifted the number of preparations? in their pharma¬ 
copoeias to, a few only. And it is highly probable, 
that from- the proper employment of them, every 
ufeful purpofe to be a-nfwered by antimony may be ac- 
compliflied. 

Calcined antimony. L. 

Take of antimony, powdered, eight ounces; nitre, 
. powdered, two pounds. Max them, and caft the mix¬ 
ture by degrees into a red h<>t crucible. Burn the 
white matter about half an hour; and, when cold, 
powder it; after which wafli it with diftilled water. 
In the laft edition of the London Pharmacopoeia 
this preparation had the name of calx of antimony; and 
it may be confldered.as at leaft very nearly approach¬ 
ing to fome other antimonials of the old pharmaco¬ 
poeias, particularly to the nitrated diaphoretic antimo¬ 
ny, wafhed ditto, and ftibiated nitre; none of which 
are now received as feparate formulas of the Edin¬ 
burgh pharmacopoeia, and indeed even the calx.of an¬ 
timony itfelf, at Baft as thus prepared, has now no 
place in that pharmacopoeia. 

The calx of antimony, when freed by wa filing from 
the faline matter, is extremely mild, if not altogether 
inaftive. Hoffman, Leme'ry, and others, aflures us, 
that they have never experienced from it any fuch ef- 
Tedts as its ufual title imports: Boerhaave declares, 
that it is a mere metallic earth, entirely deftitute of 
all medicinal virtue : and the committee of the Lon¬ 
don college admit that it has no fenfible operation. 
The common dofe is from five grains to a fcruple, or 
-half a dram; though Wilfon relates, that he has 
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known it given by half ounces, and repeated two or Prcpara- 
three times a day., for feveral days together. tions and 

Some report that this calx, by keeping for a length Cotn P®fi- 
of time, contrails an emelic quality : From whence t l0n8 _ 
it has been concluded, that the powers of the reg-u- 
line part are not entirely ddtroyed ; that the prepa¬ 
ration has the virtues of other antimonials wh ch are 
given as alteratives; -.hat is, in fuchfmah defes as not 
to ftimulate the prim* vise; and that thei efore dia¬ 
phoretic antimony, or chlcined antimony, as it is now- 
more prop lly ityled, is certainly am -ng the mildeft 
preparations of that mineral, and may be ufed for. 
children, and fimilar delicate conftitut ons where the 
ftomach and inteftines are eatily affedtedt The oh- 
fervations, however, from which thefe conclufions are 
drawn, does not appear to be well founded : Lud ovi¬ 
st relates, that a-iter keeping the powder for four 
years, it proved as mild as at hr ft.: and the Strafb urgh 
pharmacopoeia, with good realon, fuipects, that where 
the calx has proved emetic, it had either been given 
in fuch cafes as would of themfelves have be n at¬ 
tended with this fymptom (for the great alexipharmae 
virtues attributed to it have occafitned it to be et, 
hibited even in the more dangerous malignant fevers; 
and o her diforders which are frequently accompan ed 
with vomiting); or that it had not been fufficientlyt 
calcined, or perfectly freed fn m fuch part of the re- 
gulus as might remain uncalcined. The uacalcined 
pa; t being gruffer than the true calx, the leparationis 
eff died by often waftiing with water, in the ame 
manner as directed for feparatmg.earthy powders from 
their groffer parts. 

It has- been- obierved, that when diaphoretic anti¬ 
mony is prepared with nitre abounding with fea-falt, 
of which all.the common nitre contains fome portion, 
the medicine has proved violently emetic. This ef- 
fedt is not owing, to any particular quality, of the fea- 
falt, but to its quantity, by which the proportion of the 
nitre to the antimony is rendered lefs. 

The nitrum Jlibiaium, as it was called, produced by 
the deflagration of the fulphur of the antimony with 
the nitre in the fame manner as the fal polyhcrejl, from 
which it differs no otherwife than in retaining fome 
portion of the antimonial calx, 

Notwithftanding the doubts entertained by fome 
refpedting the adlivity of the antimenium calcinatum, 
yet the London college have in our opinion done-right 
in retaining it. For while k is on all hands allowed 
that it is the mildeft of our antimonials, there are fome 
accurate obfervers who confider it by no means ineffi¬ 
cacious. Thus Dr Healde cells us, that he has been in 
the habit of employing it fir upwards of 40 years, and is 
much deceived, if, when genuine, it be not productive of 
good effedls. 

Nitrated calx of antimony. E, 

Take of antimony calcined for making the gfafs of 
antimony, and nitre, equal weights. Having mixed, 
and put them into a crucible, let them be heated, 
fo that the matter fiiall be of a red colour for an 
hour: then let it be taken out of the crucible, and, 
after beating it, wafli it repeatedly with warm water 
till it be infipid. 

Although this .preparation agrees marly in name with 

tee 
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Prepara- the preceding, and has been confidered as being nearly 
tioi'a aad a complete calx of antimony, yet there can be no 
Corapofi- joubt that it is a medicine of a much more adtive 

_ nature than the former ; and in place of being one 

of the mildeft of the antimonials, it often operates 
with great violence when given in dofes of a few 
grains only. 

But as the effedts of every preparation of antimony, 
not already conjoined with an acid, muft depend on 
the quantity and condition of the acid in the ilomach, 
fo the ablution of the bafe of the nitre in this procefs 
gives full power to the acid of the ftomach to adt as 
far as pofllble on the calx; whereas, when the un- 
waflied calx is employed, a great quantity of the acid 
in the Ilomach is neutralized by the alkaline bafe of 
the nitre adhering to the calx. The nitrated calx of an¬ 
timony is fuppofed to be nearly the fame with the article 
which has been fo much celebrated, and has had fuch 
an extenfive fale under the title of Dr James’s fever- 
poivder. And it was as an article which might be- 
employed in the place of James’s powder, that the 
Edinburgh college introduced this into their pharma¬ 
copoeia. There is, however, reafon to believe, that 
the preparation of James’s powder is fomewhat diffe¬ 
rent from that here diredted ; but their effedts, as far 
as our obfervation goes, appear to be very nearly the 
fame. 

The nitrated calx of antimony has been thought by 
' fome preferable to emetic tartar, where the permanent 
effedts of a long continued naufea are required, and 
where we with our antimonials to pafs the pylorus and 
produce purging. But, like every other preparation 
where the reguline part is only rendered adtive by the 
acid in the ftomach, the nitrated calx of antimony is in 
all cafes of uncertain operation: fometimes proving per- 
fedtly inert, and at other times very violent in its ef¬ 
fedts. The dofe is generally io or 12 grains, and 
this is often given all at once; an inconvenience not 
attending the emetic tartar ; the quantity and effedts 
of which we can generally meafure with furprtfing mi- 
nutenefs. 

There is, however reafon to believe, that by means 
of James’s powder, and the nitrated calx, an artificial 
termination of fever is fometimes accomplilhed, and 
that too more frequently than by emetic tartar. This 
perhaps may fometimes be the confequence of the vio¬ 
lence with which they operate. At the fame time it 
muft be admitted, that even the molt violent operation 
by no means enfures an immediate recovery, but that 
on the contrary it is fometimes manifeftly attended 
with bad effedts. 

Crocus of antimony. 

457 Take of antimony, powdered; nitre, powdered, of 
each one pound; fea-falt, one ounce. Mix, and 
put them by degrees into a red hot crucible, and 
melt them with an augmented heat. Pour out the 
melted matter; and, when cold, feparate it from 
thefcoiias. L. 

Equal parts of antimony and nitre are to be injedled 
by degrees into a red-hot crucible ; when the de¬ 
tonation is over, feparate the reddilh metallic mat¬ 
ter from the whitilh cruft; beat it into a powder, 
and edulcorate it by repeated walhings with hot 
water, till the water comes off iniipid. E. 

Vol. XIV. 
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Here the antimonial fu’pl.itr is alnioit totally cor- Vr 
fumed, and the metallic part left diveiled of its cor- t 0 
rector. Thcfe preparations, given from two to fix- < t° 
grains, generally adt as violent emetics, greatly dis¬ 
ordering the conftitution. But the operation, like 
that of every preparation of antimony whole reguline 
part is not joined with an acid, mult be liable to va¬ 
riations, according to the quantity and condition < 1' 
the acid in the ftomach. Their principal ufe is in 
maniacal cafes, as the bafis of fome other prepara¬ 
tions ; and among the farriers, who frequently give 
to horfes an ounce or two a day, divided into diffe¬ 
rent dofes as an alterative : in thefe, and other qua¬ 
drupeds, this medicine adts chiefly as a diaphoretic. 

The chemilts have been accuftomed to make the 
crocus with a lefs proportion of nitre than what is 
diredted above; and without any farther melting than 
what enfues from the heat which the matter acquires 
by deflagration, which, when the quantity is large, 
is very confiderable : a little common fait is added to 
promote the fufion. The mixture is put by de¬ 
grees into an iron pot or mortar, fomewhat heat¬ 
ed, and placed under a chimney: when the firft 
ladleful is in, a piece of lighted charcoal is thrown 
to it, which fets the matter on fire ; the reft of the 
mixture is then added by little and little: the defla¬ 
gration isfoon over, and the whole appears in perfedt 
fufion : when cold, a confiderable quantity of fcorias 
is found on the furface; which fcorite are eafily knock¬ 
ed off with a hammer. The crocus prepared after 
this manner is of a redder colour than that of the 
former editions of the London pharmacopoeia. And 
indeed the method now diredted by the London col¬ 
lege may be confidered as founded on this : It differs 
principally from that of the Edinburgh college in the 
employment of the fea fait, by which the procefs is 
much facilitated. 

Muriated antimony. L. 

Take of the crocus of antimony, powdered ; vitriolic 
acid, each one pound; dry fea-falt, two pounds. 

Pour the vitriolic acid into a retort, adding by de¬ 
grees the fea-falt and crocus of antimony, previouf- 
ly mixed ; then diftil in a fand-bath. Let the di- 
ftilled matter be expofed to the air feveral days, 
and then let the fluid part be poured of from the 
dregs. 

Butter of antimony. E. 

Take of crude antimony, one part; corrofive fubli- 
raate of mercury, two parts. Grind them firft 
feparately ; then thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoft care to avoid the vapours. Put 
the mixture into a coated glafs retort (having a 
fhort wide neck), fo as to fi 1 one half of it : the 
retort being placed in a fand-furnace, and receiver 
adapted to it, give firft a gentle heat, that only a 
dewy vapour may arife : the fire being then increa- 
fed, an oily liquor will afeend and congeal in the 
neck of the retort, appearing like ice, which is to 
be melted down by a live coal cautioufly applied. 

This oily matter is to be redtified in a glafs retoit 
into a pellucid liquor. 

The procefs here directed by the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege, and which is nearly the fame with what ftoed in 
Y y the 
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tli-e former edition of 'the London pharmacopoeia, is 
extremely dangerous, infomuch that even the life of 
the operator, though tolerably verfed in common 
pharmacy, may be much endangered for want of due 
care. Boerhaave relates, that one who from the title 
he gives him is not to be fuppofed inexpert in che¬ 
mical operations, or unacquainted with the danger • 
attending this, was fuffocated for want of proper 
care to prevent the burfting of the retort. The fumes 
which arise, even upon mixing the antimony with the 
fublimate, are highly noxious, and fometiines iffue fo 
copioufly and fuddenly, as very difficultly to be avoid¬ 
ed. The utmofl circumfpe&ion therefore is neceflary. 

The cauftic, or butter as it is called, appears to be 
a foluticn of the metallic part of the antimony in the 
marine acid of the fublimate : the fulphur of the anti¬ 
mony and the mercury of the fublimate, remain at the 
bottom of the retort united intoanasthiops. This fo- 
lution does not fucceed wi h fpirit of fait in its liquid 
(late, and cannot be effefted, unlefs (as in the cafe 
of making fublimate) either the acid be highly con¬ 
centrated, and both the ingredients ftrongly heated ; 
or when the antimony is expofed to the vapours of 
the acid diftilled from the black calx of manganefe. 
By this laft pr cefs a perfect folution of the regulus 
of antimony in the muriatic acid is effe&ed. Ol this 
more Ample, more fafe, and lefs expenfive method of 
preparing muriated antimony, an account is given 
by Mr RufTel in the Tranfactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. 

If regulus of antimony were added in the diftilla- 
tion of fpirit of fea-falt without water, a folution 
would alfo be' made. 

The method however, now directed by the Lon¬ 
don college, in which vitriolic acid and fea-falt are 
employed to give a double elective attraction, is per¬ 
haps to be confidered as preferable to any of the 
others. In this they have followed 1 very nearly the 
directions given in the pharmacopoeia Suecica, which 
are taken from the procefs of Mr Scheele. 

When the congealed matter that arifes into the 
neck of the retort is liquefied % by the moiflure of the 
air, it proves lefs corrofive than when melted down 
and rectified by heat; though it feems, in either 
cafe, to be fufficiently ftrong for the purpofes of con- 
fumir.g fungous flefh and the callous lips of ulcers. It 
is remarkable, that though this faline concrete readily 
and almoft entirely diifolves by the humidity of the 
air, only a fmall quantity of white powder feparating, 
it neverthele.'i will'not diffolve on putting water to it 
directly ; even when previouily liquefied by the air ; 
the addition of water will precipitate the folution. 
And accordingly, by the addition of water is formed 
that one celebrated article known by the title of mer- 
curius vita, or Algeroth's powder- This preparation, 
though never ufed by itfelf, is employed both by the 
Edinburgh and ■ by fc me of the foreign colleges, in 
the formation of emetic tartar, the moil ufeful of all 
the antimcnials. And although chemifts are not al¬ 
together agreed with regard to the beft mode of ma¬ 
king the tartarized antimony, yet we {hall after¬ 
wards have occafion to obferve, when treating of that 
article, that the preparation of it from the muria¬ 
ted antimony, or rather from its precipitate (Alge- 
?otb’s.poyvder), is perhaps the beft mode which has 
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yet been practifed. And were ft even with no other l'repara- 
intention than this ; a fafe, eafy, and cheap method of tIons and 
forming a muriated antimony, may be confidered as 
an important improvement in our pharmacopoeias. — \_ ... 

Antimonial powder. L. 

Take of antimony, coarfely powdered, hartfhornfha- 260 
vihgs, each two pounds; mix, and put them into 
a wide red-hot iron pot, ftirring conftantly till the 
mafs acquires a grey colour. Powder the matter 
when cold, and put it into a coated crucible. Lute 
to it another crucible inverted, whieft has a fmall 
hole in its bottom : augment the fire by degrees'to 
a red heat, and keep it fo for two hours. Laftly, 
reduce the mater, when cold, to a very fine pow¬ 
der. 

In this preparation the metallic part of the anti¬ 
mony in a ftate of calx will be united with that part 
of the hartfhorn which is indeftruftible by the adtion 
of fire, viz. its abforbent earth. If this powder be 
properly prepared, it is of a white colour. It is a 
mild antimonial preparation, and is given as an alte¬ 
rative from three to fix grains for a dofe. In this 
quantity, however, it fometimes creates naufea, and 
even vomits. In larger d-ofes it proves emetic, and 
operates by ftool. 

Precipitated fulphur of antimony. L. 

Take , of antimony, powdered, two pounds; water 261 
of pure kali, four pints ; diftilled water, three pints ; 

Mix, and boil them with a flow fire for three hours, 
conftantly ftirring, and adding the diftilled water 
as it Ihall be wanted: ftrain the hot ley through a 
double linen cloth, and into the liquor, whilft yet 
hot, drop by degfees as much diluted vitriolic acid 
as is fufficient to precipitate the fulphur. Wafti off, 
with warm water, the vitriolated kali. 

Golden fulphur of antimony. E. 

Boil, in an iron pot, four pounds of cauftic ley di- a6* 
luted with three pints of water, and throw in by 
degrees two ponnds of powdered antimony ; keeping 
them continually ftirring with an iron fpatula for 
three hours, over a gentle fire, and occafionally 
fupplying more water. The liquor loaded with the 
fulphur of antimony being then ftrained through 
a woolen cloth, drop into it gradually, while it 
. continues hot, fo much "fpirit of nitre, diluted with 
an equal quantity of water, as fttall be fufficient to 
precipitate the fulphur which is afterwards to be 
carefully waftied with hot water. 

The foregoing preparations are not ftridtly fulphurs ; 
they contain a confiderable quantity of the metallic 
part of the antimony, which is reducible from them by 
proper fluxes. Thefe medicines muft needs be liable 
to great variation in point of ftrength ; and in this re- 
fpeeft they are, perhaps the moll precarious, though 
fome have affirmed that they are the moll cert.ain, of 
the antimonial medicines. 

They prove emetic yvhen taken on an empty fto- 
mach, in a dofe of four, five, or fix grains; but at 
prefent they are fcarcely preferibed with this intention ; 
being chiefly ufed as alterative deobftruents, particu¬ 
larly in cutaneous diforders. Their emetic quality is 
eafily blunted, by making them up into pills with re- 
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Prepara • fins or extracts, and giving them on a full ftomach : 
tions ami with thefe cautions they have been taken in the qtian- 
CompoC- tity of 16 grains a-day, and continued for a confider- 
able time, without occaldoning any difturbance up¬ 
wards or downwards. As their ltrength is precarious, 
they lhould be taken at firl’c in very lmall doles, and 
increafed by degrees according to their died'. 

A compofition of the golden fulphur, with fweet 
mercury, has been found a powerful, yet lafe al¬ 
terative, in cutaneous diforders; and has completed t 
Cure alter falivation.had f.iled. In venereal cafes, like- 
wife, this medicine has produced excellent effeCk. A 
mixture o; equal parts of the fulphur and calomel (well 
triturated together, and made into pills with extracts-, 
&c.) may be taken from four to eight or ten grains, 
morning and night; the patient keeping moderately 
warm, and drinking after each dofe a draught of a 
decodion of the woods, or other fimilar liquor. This 
medicine generally promotes perfpiration, fcarcely oc- 
cafioning any tendency to vomit or purge, or affeding 
the mouth. 

Tartarlzed antimony. L. 

363 Take of crocus of antimony, powdered, one pound 
and an hah ; cryft.-.ls of tartar, two pounds; didd¬ 
led water two gallons: boit in a glafs veffei about a 
quarter of an hour; filter through paper, and fet 
afide the drained liquor to crydallize, , 

Emetic tartar. E. 

264 Take of the butter of antimony what quantity you 
choofe ; pour it into warm water, in which fo much 
of the purified vegetable fixed alkali has been pre- 
vioufly diffolved, that the antimonial powder may 
be precipitated, which, after being well walhed, is to 
be dried. Then to five pounds of water add of this 
powder nine drams, of cryftals of tartar, beat into 
a very fine powder, two ounces and a half, boil 
for a little till the powders be diffolved. Let the 
drained fclution be ficvly evaporated in a glafs vef- 
fel to a pellicle, fo that crydals may be formed. 

We have here two modes of making the mod com¬ 
mon, and perhaps we may add the mod ufeful, of all 
the antimonial preparations, long known in the (hops 
under the name of emetic tartar. Thefe modes differ 
confiderably from each other ; but in both, the regu- 
line part of the antimony is united with the acid of 
the tartar. It is perhaps difficult to fay to which mode 
of preparation the preference is to be given: for on 
this fubjeft the bed chem’fts are dill divided in their 
opinion. The mode directed by the London college is 
nearly the dune with that in the former editions of their 
pharmacopoeia, while that now adopted by the Edin¬ 
burgh college in which they have nearly foil wed the 
Pharmacopoeia Pollies, is of later date. That in both 
ways a good emetic tartar may be formed, is very cer¬ 
tain : but in our opinion, when it is formed of the pre¬ 
cipitate from the muriatic a< ; d, or the poudre d’Alge- 
rct i, as it has been called, there is the lead chance of 
its being uncertain in its o ; «..rnti- 11: and this method 
comes recommended to us on the authority of Berg¬ 
man, Schcele, and fome other of the fu d names in 
them:dry. Bergman ■■ fifes, that the calx be preci¬ 
pitated, by fimple wv.m, as be!’., lead liable to varia¬ 
tion ; and this is 11 .c direction ti Hewed in the Phar- 
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macopccia kollica. But when the calx is precipitated Prey-ta- 
by an alkal ne ley, as is direct-.d by the Edinburgh te ns a:id 
college, it is m<Te certainly freed from the muriatic ‘•/'•’“r* • 
acid, and will of corn fie be milder. tl 0n ' 

In the alter part of the procefs, whether precipitate 
or crocus have been ufed, the quantity of the anti- 
moriial ought always to be fome drams more than i; 
abfolutely ncceffary for faturating the acid of tartar, fo 
that no ..r^ dais may llioot which are not impregnated 
villi the a (dive metallic part of the antimony. And 
in order to fecure an uniform ftrength, fome "atiemicn 
is neceffary in collecting the crydals, as fome may con¬ 
tain more metal chan others. After they are all f.-pa- 
rated from the liquor, they ought to be beat together 
in a glafs mortar into a fine powder, that the medi- 
cine may be of uniform drength. 

Emetic tartar is, of all the preparations of antimony, 
the mod certain in its operation. 

It will be diffident, in confidering the medicinal ef¬ 
fects of antimonials, that we ffiould obferve, once for 
all, that their emetic property depends on two diffe¬ 
rent conditions of the reguline part: the fird is where 
the reguline part is only aCtive, by being rendered fo 
from meeting with an acid in the ftomach : the fecond 
is where the reguline part is already joined v ith an 
acid, rendering it aCtive. It is obvious, that thofe 
preparations, reducible to the firft head, muft always 
be of uncertain operation. Such then is the equal un¬ 
certainty in the chemical condition and medicinal ef¬ 
fects of the croci, the hepata, and the cakes; all of 
which proceffes are different fteps or degrees of freeing 
the.reguline part from fulphur and phlogifton. It is 
equally plain, that the preparations coming under the 
fecond head muft be always conftant and certain in 
their operation. Such a one is emetic tartar, the dofe 
and effects -of which we can meafure with great ex- 
aCtnefs. 

The title of this medicine expreffes its principal ope¬ 
ration. It is one of the beft of the antimonial emetics, 
acting more powerfully than the quantity of crocus 
contained in it would do by itfelf, though it does not 
fo much ruffle the conftitution. And indeed antimo¬ 
nials in general, when thus rendered foluble by vege¬ 
table acids, are more fafe and certain in their effects 
than the violent preparations of that mineral exhibited, 
by themfelves; the former never varying in their action 
from a difference in the food taken during their ufe, 
or other fimilar circumftances ; which occafioning 
more or lefs of the others to be diffolved, make them 
operate with different degres of force. Thus, crude 
antimony, where acid food has been liberally taken, 
has fometimes proved violently emetic ; whilft in other 
had circumftances it has had no fuch effeCt. 

The dofe of emetic tartar, when defigned to pro¬ 
duce the full e fie it of an emetic, is from two to lour 
grains. It may likewife be advantageoufly given in 
much fmaller dofes as a naufeating a id ffudorific me¬ 
dicine. 

Vitrified r.nihnwf. L. 

Take of powdered an.imony, four ounces. Calcine 465 

in a broad earthen vend, with a fire gradua ily rail!; i, 
ftirring wi h an iron rod till it no longer emits a ful- 
phureous finoke. Put this powder into a crucible, 

>0 as to fill two thirds cf it. A c ver being fifed 
Y y 2 on, 
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I’rcpara- cn, make a fire under It, at firft moderate,, after- 

11 n3 sr.d wards ftronger, until the matter be melted. Pour 

Sn? out the melted glafs. 

' " Glafs of antimony . E. 

366 Strew antimony, beat into a coarfe powder like fand, 
upon afhallow unglazed earthen veflel, and apply 
a gentle heat underneath, that the antimony may 
be heated flowly ; keeping it at the fame time con¬ 
tinually ftirring to prevent it from running into 
lumps. White vapours of a fulphureous fmell will 
arife from it. If they ceafe to exhale with the de¬ 
gree of heat firft applied, increafe the fire a little, fo 
that vapours may again arife : go on in this manner, 
till the powder, when brought to a red heat, exhales 
no more vapours. Melt the calx in a crucible with 
an intenfe heat, till it aflumes the appearance of 
melted glafs ; then pour it out on a heated brafs 
plate or difh. 

The calcination of antimony, in order to procure 
tranfparent glafs, fucceeds very flowly, unlefs the ope¬ 
rator be wary and circumfpect in the management of 
it. The mofl convenient veflel is a broad fhallow difh, 
or a fmooth flat tile, placed under a chimney. The 
antimony fliould be the purer fort, fuch as is ufually 
found at the apex of the cones ; this, grofsly powder¬ 
ed, is to be evenly fpread over the bottom of the pan, 
fo as not to lie above a quarter of an inch thick on any 
part. The fire fliould be at firft no greater than is juft 
fufficient to raife a fume from the antimony, which is 
to be now and then ftirred : when the fumes begins to 
decay, increafe the heat, taking care not to raife it fo 
high as to melt the antimony, or run the powder into 
lumps; after fome time the veflel may be made red- 
hot, and kept in this ftate until the matter will not, 
upon being ftirred, any longer fume. If this part of 
the procefs be duly conducted, the antimony will ap¬ 
pear in an uniform powder, without any lumps, and 
of a grey colour. 

With this powder fill two-thirds of a crucible, which 
is to be covered with a tile, and placed in a wind-fur¬ 
nace. Gradually increafe the fire till the calx be in 
perfedt fufion, when it is to be now and then examined 
by dipping a clean iron wire into it. If the matter 
which adheres to the end of [the wire appears fmooth 
and equally tranfparent, the vitrification is completed, 
and the glafs may be poured out upon a hot fmooth 
ftone or copperplate, and differed to cool flowly to 
prevent its cracking and flying in pieces. It is of a 
tranfparent yellowifh red colour. 

The glafs of antimony ufually met with in the fhops, 
is faid to be prepared with certain additions; which 
may, perhaps, render it not fo fit for the purpofe here 
defigned. By the method above diredted, it may be 
eafily made of the requifite perfection without any ad¬ 
dition. 

As antimony maybe rendered nearly or altogether 
inadtive by calcination, it might be ex'pedted that the 
calx and glafs of the prefent procefs would be likewife 
inert. But here the calcination is far lefs perfedt than 
in the other cafe, where the inflammable principle of 
the regulus rs totally burnt out by deflagration with 
nitre ; there the calx is of perfect whitenefs, and a glafs 
made from that calx (with the addition of any faline 
£u::, for of itfelf it will not vitrify) has little colour: 
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but here fo much of the inflammable principle is left, Prepara- 
that the calx is grey, and the glafs of a high colour. tl0na and 
The calcined antimony is faid byBoerhaave to be vio- 
lently emetic. Experience has fhown that the glafs is 
fo, infomuch as to be unfafe for internal ufe. At pre¬ 
fent it is chiefly employed in forming fome other anti- 
monial preparations, particularly the cerated glafs of 
antimony, the next article to be mentioned ; and the 
wine‘of antimony, afterwards to be treated of under 
the head of wines. It is alfo not unfrequently em¬ 
ployed in the formation of emetic tartar; and it was 
diredted for that purpofe in the laft edition of the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopoeia, being perhaps even fuperior 
to the crocus of antimony. 

Cerated glafs of antimony. E. 

Take of yellow wax, a dram; glafs of antimony, re- ^7 
duced into powder, an ounce. Melt the wax in an 
iron veflel, and throw into it the powdered glafs : 
keep the mixture over a gentle fire for half an hour, 
continually ftirring it: then pour it out on paper, 
and when cold grind it into powder. 

The glafs melts in the wax with a very gentle heat: 
after it has been about twenty minutes on the fire, it 
begins to change its colour, and in ten more comes 
near to that cf Scotch fnufF; which is a mark of its 
being fufficiently prepared ; the quantity fet down 
above lofes about one dram of its weight in the pro¬ 
cefs. 

This medicine was for fome time much efteemed in 
dyfenteries : feveral inftances of its good effedts in thofe 
cafes may be feen in the fifth volume of the Edinburgh 
Eflays, from which the above remarks on the prepara¬ 
tions are taken. The dofe is from two or three grains 
to twenty, according to the age and ftrength of the 
patient. In its operation, it makes fome perfons fick 
and vomit; it purges almoft every one : though it has 
fometimes eflredted a cure’without occafioning any eva¬ 
cuation or ficknefs. It is now, however, much lefs 
ufed than formerly. 

Mr Geoffroy gives two pretty Angular preparations 
of glafs of antimony, which feem to have fome affini¬ 
ty with this. One is made by digefting the glafs, very 
finely levigated, with a folution of maftich made in 
fpirit of wine, for three or four days, now and then 
fhaking the mixture ; and at laft evaporating the fpirit 
fo as to leave the maftich and glafs perfedtly mixed. 

Glafs of antimony thus prepared, is faid net to prove 
emetic, but to adt merely as a cathartic, and that not 
of the violent kind. A preparation like this was firft 
publifhed by Hartman, under the name of Clylijla. 

The other preparation is made by burning Jpirit of 
wine on the glafs three or four times, the powder be¬ 
ing every time exquifitely rubbed upon a marble. The 
dofe of this medicine is from ten grains to zo or 30: 
it is faid to operate mildly both upwards and down¬ 
wards and fometimes to prove fudorific. 

Cerufe of antimony. Brun. 

Take of regulus of antimony, one part; nitre, three % 6S 

parts. Deflagrate them together in the manner di¬ 
redted for the calcined antimony. 

The refult of this procefs and that formerly diredted 
for the calcined antimony are nearly the fame. 

It is not neceffary to ufe fo much nitre here as when 

antimony 
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Prepara¬ 
tions and 
Compofi- 
tions. 


antimony iublf is employed: for the fulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and which requires for its 
diflipation nearly an equal weight of nitre to the an- 
timony, is here already feparated. Two parts of ni¬ 
tre to one of the regulus are fufficient. It. is better, 
however, to have an over, than an under, proportion 
of nitre, left fome parts of the regulus fliould efcape 
being fufficiently calcined. 

It may be proper to obferve, that though crude 
antimony and the regulus yield the fame calces, yet 
the falts feparated in walhing the calces are very dif¬ 
ferent. As crude antimony contains common fulphur, 
the acid of the fulphur unites with the alkaline bafts < f 
the nitre, and the refult is a neutral fait. As the re¬ 
gulus contains the phlogiftic, or inflammable princi¬ 
ple, but no fulphui, the nitre is alkalifed, as it would 
be by charcoal or filch like inflammable bodies, and 
is at the fame time rendered more acrimonious than 
the common alkaline falts; probably owing to the 
calx abforbing the air of the alkali. If only equal 
parts of the regulus and nitre be employed, and the 
fire kept up ftrong for an hour or more, the fait will 
prove more cauftic flan even the potential cauftic of 
the fhops. But the caufticity o r the fait will ftill be 
far greater, if, ii.Aa^ of the Ample regulus of anti¬ 
mony, the martial regulus be ufed. 
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common fait, an ounce and a half; charcoal, an Prcpara- 
cunce. Reduce them into a fine powder, and put tions apti 
the mixture into a red-hot crucible, by half a fpoon- t . ora P ofl ' 

r , . , ~ r r tions, 

ful at a time, continuing the fare a quarter of an - 

hour after the laft injection : then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it cool in the crucible; 
which when cold muft be broken to get it out. In 
the bottom will be found a quantity of regulus; 
ab've this a compadt liver-coloured fubftance ; and 
on the top a mire fpongy mafs: this laft is to be re¬ 
duced into powder, edulcorated with water, and 
dried, when it appears of a fine golden colour. 

This preparation is fuppofed to have been the bafis 
of Lockyer’s pills, which were formerly a celebrated 
purge. Ten grains of the powder, mixed with an 
ounce of white fugar candy, and made up into a mafs 
with mucilage of gum uagacanth, may be divided in¬ 
to an hundred imall pills; of which one, two or three, 
taken at atime, at e i aid to work gently by ftool and vo¬ 
mit. The compadt liver-coloured fubftance, which lies 
immediately above the regulus, operates more fe- 
vere’y. This laft appears to he nearly of the fame na¬ 
ture with the crocus of antimony, and the former with, 
the golden fulphur. 

Chap. XI. Preparations of fiver. 


Kermes mineral. Suec. 

169 Take of crude antimony, powdered, half a pound; 

fixed vegetable alkali, two pounds; boiling water, 
eight pounds. Boil them together in an iron pot 
for a quarter of an hour, continually ftirring the 
mixture with an iron fpatula, and filter as fpeedily 
as poflible while it is hot. The filtered liquor, fet 
in cool places, will foon depofite a powder, which 
muft be repeatedly wafhed, firft with cold and af¬ 
terwards with warm water, until it be perfedtly in- 
fipid. 

This medicine has of late been greatly efteemed in 
France, efpecially under the names of Kermes mineral , 
pulvis Carthufanus, poudre des Chartreaux, &c. It was 
originally a preparation of Glauber, and for fome time 
kept a great fecret, till at length the French king 
pu-rchafed the preparation from M. de la Ligerie, for 
a confiderable fum, and communicated it to the pub¬ 
lic in the year 1720. In virtue, it is not different 
from the fulphurs abovementioned ; all of them owe 
their efficacy to a part of the regulus of the antimony, 
which the alkaline fait, by the mediation of the ful¬ 
phur, renders foluble in water. 

Chemifb are, however, divided in their opinions, with 
refpedt to the precife chemical condition of the regu- 
line part in the preparations called hepata of antimony. 
Some have alleged that they contain not a particle of 
alkaline fait; it is at any rate certain, that the quantity 
and condition of the reguline part muft vary according 
to the different proportions of the ingredients, the 
time of the precipitatiev, the greater or lefs degree of 
caufticity of the alkali employed, and feveral other 
circumftances. At beft the whole of them are liable 
to the fame uncertainty in their operation as the calces 
of antimony. 

Panacea of antimony. 

370 Take of antimony, fix ounces; nitre, two ounces; 


Nitrated fiver. L. 

Take of filver, one ounce ; diluted nitrous acid, four 37 j 
ounces. Diflblve the filver in the nitrous acid, in a 
glafs veffel, over a fand-heat; then evaporate with 
an heat gently raifed; afterwards melt the refiduum 
in a crucible, that it may be poured into proper 
forms, carefully avoiding too great a heat. 

Salt of flvtr , commonly called lunar cauflic. E. 

Take of pureft filver, beat-into plates, and cut in pieces, 473 
four ounces; weak nitrous acid, eight ounces; pureft 
water, four ounces. Diffolve the filver in a phial with 
a gentle heat, and evaporate the folution to drynefs. 

Then put the mafs into a large crucible, and apply 
the heat, at firft gently, but augment it by degrees till 
the mafs flows like oil; then pour it into iron moulds, 
previoufly heated, and greafed with tallow. 

Thefe proceffes do not differ in any material parti¬ 
cular. But the name of nitrated filver is preferable to 
the more indefinite one of fait of fiver. 

Strong fpirit of nitre will diflolve fome what more 
than half its weight of pure filver; and the weaker of 
the aqusefortes formerly deferibed, proportionally lefs, 
according to their quantity of pure nitrous acid. Some¬ 
times this fpirit contains a portion of the vitriolic or 
marine acids ; which, however minute, renders it un¬ 
fit for diffolving this metal, and fhould therefore be 
carefully feparated before the folution be attempted. 

The method which the refiners employ for examining 
the purity of their aquafortis, and purifying it if ne- 
ceffary, is to let fall into it a few drops of a perfect 
folution of filver already made: if the liquor remain 
clear, and grow not in the leaft turbid or whitilh, it is 
fit for ufe; otherwife they add a fmall quantity more 
of the folution, which immediately turns the whole 
of a milky white colour; the mixture being then fuf- 
fered to reft for fome time, depofites a white fediment; 
from which it is warily decanted, examined afrefh, and, 
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Vrepara- if need be, farther purified by a irefh. addition of the 
lions and folution. ' ' 

tions** 01 " The filver beat into thin plates, as directed in the 

-_ feeond of the above proceffes, needs noc be cut in 

pieces : the folution will go on the more fpeedily if they 
are only turned round into fpiral circumvolutions, fo 
as to be conveniently got into the glafs, with care that 
, the fqyeral furfaces do not touch each other. By this 
management, a greater extent of the furface is expofed 
to the ailion of the menftruum, than when the plates 
are cut in pieces and laid above each other. Good 
aquafortis will diflolve about half its weight of filver; 
and it is not advifeable to ufe a greater quantity of the 
menftruum than is fufficient for effecting the folution, 
for all the lurplus muft be evaporated in the fubfequent 
fufion. 

It is necefiary to employ very pure water : for if 
hard water were ufed in this procefs, the nitrous acid 
would forfake a part of the filver to join with the cal¬ 
careous earth of the imperfeft nitrous felenite ; but 
a part of the filver would be precipitated.’ 

The crucible ought to be large enough to hold five 
or fix times the quantity of the dry matter; for it 
bubbles and fwells up greatly, and is confequently 
apt to run over. During this time, alfo, little drops 
are now and then fpurted up, whofe caufticity is in- 
creafed by their heat, againft which the operator ought 
therefore to be on his guard. The fire muft be kept 
imoderate till this ebullition ceafes, and till the matter 
becomes confiftent in the heat that madb it boil be¬ 
fore ; then quickly increafe the fire till the matter 
flows thin at the bottom like oil, when it is to be im¬ 
mediately poured into the mould, without waiting till 
the fumes ceafe to appear; for when this happens, the 
preparation proves not only too thick to run freely in¬ 
to the mould, but likewife lefs corrofive than it is ex- 
pedted to be. 

For want of a proper iron mould, one may be form-, 
ed of tempered tobacco-pipe clay, not too moift, by 
making in a lump of it, with a fmooth flick firft greafed, 
as many holes as there is occafion for: pour the liquid 
matter into thefe cavities, and when congealed, take it 
out by breaking the mould. Each piece is to be wiped 
clean from the greafe, and wrapt up in foft dry paper, 
not only to keep the air from adling on them, but like¬ 
wife to prevent their corroding or difcolouring the fin¬ 
gers in handling. 

This preparation is a ftrong cauftic; and is fre¬ 
quently employed as fuch for confuming warts and 
other flefhy excrefcences, keeping down fungous flefh 
in wounds or ulcers, and other fimilar ufes. It is 
rarely applied where a deep efchar is required, as 
in the laying open of impofthumations and tumours; 
for the quantity necefiary for thefe purpofes, liquefy¬ 
ing by the moifture of the fkin, fpreads beyond the 
limits, within which it is intended to operate. 

'The. lunar pills. 

212 Difiblve pure filver in aquafortis, as in the foregoing 
procefs ; and after due evaporation, fet the liquor 
afide to cryftallize. Let the cryftals be again dif- 
folved in common water, and mixed with a folution 
of equal their weight of nitre. Evaporate this mix¬ 
ture to drynefs, and continue the exficcation with a 
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ge itle heat, keeping the matter conftantly ftirring Prepara- 
till no more fumes arife. tions and 

Here it is necefiary to continue the fire till the 
fumes entirely ceafe, as more of the acid is required to- Uo “ s- _ 
be diffipated than in the preceding procefs. The pre¬ 
paration is, neverthelefs, in tafte very ftiarp, intcnfely 
bitter and naufeous: applied to ulcers, it adts as a 
cauftic, but it is much milder than the foregoing. 
Boerhaave, Boyle, and others, commend it highly in 
hydropic cafes. The former aflures us, that two 
grains of it made into a pill with crumb of bread and 
a little fugar, and taken on an empty ftomach (fome 
warm water, fweetened with honey, being drank im¬ 
mediately after), purge gently without griping, and 
bring away a large quantity of water, almoft without 
the patient’s perceiving it: that it kills worms, and 
cures many inveterate ulcerous diforders. He never¬ 
thelefs cautions againft ufing it too freely, or in too. 
large a dofe ; and obferves, that it always proves cor¬ 
rofive and weakening, efpecially to the ftomach 

Chap, XII. Preparations of iron. 

Ammoniacal iron. L. 

Take of iron filings, one pound; fal ammoniac, two *74 
pounds. Mix, and fublime. What remains at the. 
bottom of the vell’el mix by rubbing together with 
the fublimed matter, and again fublime. 

Martialfanners, commonly called Ens Veneris. E. 

Take of colcothar of martial vitriol, wafhed and well 27 $ 

dried ; fal ammoniac, equal weights. Having mix-, 
ed them well, fublime. 

Though the mode of preparation directed by the 
two colleges is here different, yet the preparation is 
fundamentally the fame ; and it is perhaps difficult to 
fay which mode of preparation is to be preferred as 
, the eafieft and beft. 

The name of ens •veneris has by fome been very im¬ 
properly applied to this preparation, as it contains not 
a particle of copper. The proper ens veneris is pre¬ 
pared from the blue vitriol; but, as we fhall Toon 
fee, is often not materially d : fferent from the martial 
fanners. 

The fuccefs of this procefs depends principally on 
the fire being haftily raifed, that the fal ammoniac may 
not fublime before the heat be fufficient to enable it 
to carry up a fufficient quantity of the iron. Hence 
glafs vefiels are not fo proper as earthen or iron ones : 
for when the former are ufed, the fire caqnot be raifed 
quickly enough, without endangering the breaking of 
them. The mod convenient vefiel is an iron pot: 
to which may be luted an inverted earthen jar, having 
a fmall hole in its bottom to fuffer the elaftic vapours, 
which arife during' the operation, to efcape. It is of 
advantage to thoroughly mix the ingredients together, 
moiften them with a little water, and then gently dry 
them ; and to repeat the pulverization, humeftation, 
and exficcation, two or three times, or oftener. If 
this method be followed, the fal ammoniac may be in- 
creafed to two or three times the quantity of the iron, 
or farther; and a Tingle fublimation will often be fuf¬ 
ficient to raife flower:, of a very deep orange colour. 

This preparation is fuppofed to be highly aperient 
, ' and 
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Prepara- and attenuating; though no other wife fo than the reft 
tionsand of the chalybeates, or at moil only by virtue of the 
Compofi- faline matter joined to the iron. It has been found of 
tl Q “ 8 '^ fervice in hyfterical and hypochondriacal cafes, and 
in diftempers proceeding from a laxity and weaknefs of 
the folids, as the rickets. It may be conveniently ta¬ 
ken in the form of a bolus, from two or three grains 
to ten ; it is naufepus in a liquid form (unlefs in fpi- 
rituous tindlure) ; and occafions pills to fwell and 
crumble, except iuch as are made of the gums. 

Ruft of iron L. 

a7 6 Take of iron-filings,' one pound ; expofe them to the 
air, often moiftening them with water, until they be 
corroded into ruft ; then powder them in an iron 
mortar, and wafti off with diftilled water the very 
fine powder. But the remainder, which cannot by 
moderate rubbing be reduced into a powder capable 
of being eafily walhed off, muft be moiftened, e*> 
pofed to the air for a longer time, and again pow¬ 
dered and walhed as before. Let the walhed pow¬ 
der be dried. 

Ruft of iron , commonly called prepared iron filings. E. 

Set purified filings of iron in a moift place, that they 
may turn to ruft, which is to be ground into an im¬ 
palpable powder. 

The eleanling of iron filings by means of a magnet 
is very tedious, and does not anfwer fo well as might 
beexpedted: for if they be rufty, they will not be at¬ 
tracted by it, or not fufiiciently ; nqr will they by this 
means be entirely freed from braft, copper, or other 
metallic fubftances which may adhere to them. It 
appears from the experiments of Henckel, that of iron 
be mixed by fufion with even its own weight if any 
of the other metals, regulus of antimony alone except¬ 
ed, the compound will be vigoroully attracted by the 
Ijaadftone. The ruft of iron is to be procured at a 
moderate rate from the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities, except iuch as may be walhed off by wa- 
i ter. 

The ruft of iron is preferable as a medicine to the 
calces or croci, made by a ftrong fire. Hoffman re¬ 
lates that he has frequently given it with remarkable 
fuccefs in obftinate chlorotic cafes accompanied with 
excefllye headachs and other Violent fymptoms; and 
that he ufually joined with it pimpinella, arum root, 
and fait of tartar, with a little cinnamon and fugar. 
The dole is from four or five grains to twenty or thir¬ 
ty. Some have gone as far as a dram : but all the pre¬ 
parations ol this metal anfwer belt in fmall dofes, which 
Ihould rather be often repeated than enlarged. 

Tartari%ed iron. L. 

377 Take of filings of iron, one pound, powdered eryftals 
of tartar, two pounds. Mix^them with diftilled wa¬ 
ter into a thick pafte. Expofe it to the air in an 
open earthen veffel for eight days ; then grind the 
matter, dried in a 1 ath of fand, to a very fine pow¬ 
der. 

This is an ufeful preparation of iron in which that 
metal is chiefly brought to a faline Hate by means of 
the cream of tartar. It has now for the firft time a 
placd in the London pharmacopoeia ; but it had, before 
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been introduced into fome of the foreign ones, parti- Ift’epara- 
cularly the pharmacopoeia Genevenfis under the title ^ ons ai) A 
of mors txrtarifatus ; and indeed it is almoft precifely ^ 

the fame with the mars folubilu of the old editions of --^-✓ 

the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. 

Vitriolated iron. L. 

Take of? filings of lion, vitriolic acid, each eight 378 
ounces; diftilled water, three pints. Mix them in 
a glafs veffel, and when the effervefcence has ceafed, 
place the mixture for fome time upon hot fand ; then 
pour off the liquor, ftraining it through paper t and 
after due exhalation fet it afide to cryllallize. 

f'ilriol of iron, or fait of feel. E. 

Take of purified filings of iron, fix ounces; vitriolic * 7 $>- 
acid, eight ounces; water, two pounds and a half. 

Mix them ; and when the effervefcence ceafes, let 
the mixture ftand for fome time upon warm fand; 
then ftrain the liquor through paper, and after due 
evaporation fet it afide to cryftallize. 

During the diffolution of the iron an elaftic vapour 
rifes, Which on the approach of flame catches fire and 
explodes, fo as fometimes to burft the veffel. To this 
particular therefore the operator ought to have due re¬ 
gard. J ' 

This vapour is alfo noxious to animal life. It is 
the inflammable air of Dr Prieftley. 

The chemifts arefeldom at the trouble of preparing 
this fait according to the directions above given ; but 
in its ftead fubftitute common green vitriol, purified 
by folution in water, filtration, and cryftallization, 

The only difference between the two is, that the com¬ 
mon vitriol contains fomewbat more metal in propor¬ 
tion to the acid ; and hence in keeping, its green co¬ 
lour is much fooner debafed by a rufty brownifh call. 

The fuperfluous quantity of metal may be eafily fepa- 
rated by fuffering the folution of the vitriol to ftand 
for fome time in a cold place, when a brownifh yellow 
ochery fediment will fall to the bottom; or it may be 
perfectly diffolved, and kept fufpended by a fuitable 
addition of oil of vitriol. If the vitriol be fufpeCted 
to contain any cupreous matter, which the common; 

Englifh vitriol feldom does, though almoft all the fo¬ 
reign vitriols do, the addition of fome bright iron wire 
to the folution will both difeover, and effectually fepa- 
rate, that metal: for the acid quits the copper to dif- 
folve a proportionable quantity of the iron; and the 
copper, in its reparation from the acid, adheres to the 
undiffolved iron, and forms a {kin of a true copper co¬ 
lour on its furface. Even a vitriol of pure copper 
may on this principle, be converted into a fmall vitriol 
of iron. 

But though the vitriolic acid appears in this opera¬ 
tion to have fo much ftronger a difpofition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it totally rejefts the 
latter when the former is presented to it; the operator 
may neverthelefs give a dangerous impregnation of 
copper to the pureft and moft faturated folution cf iron 
in the vitriolic acid, by the ufe of copper veffels. If 
the martial folution be boiled in a copper veffel, it 
never fails to diffolve a part of the copper, diftinguifti- 
able by its giving a cupreous ft ft in to a piece of bright 
iron immerfedin. it. By the, addition of the iron, the : 

COpp.jV' 
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Vrepara- copper is feparated ; by boiling it again without iron, 
rons and more 0 f the copper is diffolved; and this may in like 
tions^° manner be feparated by adding more iron. 

-v- The fait of fteel is one of the moft efficacious pre¬ 
parations of this metal; and not unfrequently made ufe 
of in cacheftic and chlorotic cafes for exciting the 
uterine purgations, ftrengthening the tone of the vif- 
cera, and deftroying worms. It may be conveniently 
taken in a liquid form, largely diluted with water: 
Boerhaave diredts it to be diffolved in an hundred 
times its weight of water, and the folution to be ta¬ 
ken in the dole of twelve ounces on an empty ltomach, 
walking gently after it. Thus managed, he fays, it 
opens the body, proves diuretic, kills and expels worms, 
tinges the excrements black, or forms them into a 
matter like clay, (Lengthens the fibres, and thus cures 
many different diftempers. The quantity of vitriol in 
the above dofe of the folution is fifty-feven grains and 
a half; but in common practice, fuch large dofes of 
this ftrong chalybeate are never ventured on. Four or 
five grains, and in many cafes half a grain, are fuffi- 
cient for the intention in which chalybeate medicines 
are given. Very dilute folutions, as that of a grain 
of the fait in a pint of water, may be ufed as fucceda- 
nea to the natural chalybeate waters, and will in ma¬ 
ny cafes produce fimilar effects. 

Colcotbar of vitriol . E. 

280 Let calcined vitriol be urged with a violent fire till it 
becomes of a very red colour. 

In this preparation, the iron which had been brought 
to a faline ftate by means of the acid of vitriol, is 
again deprived of that acid by the adtion of fire. It 
may be confideredtherefore as differing in nothing from 
the refiduum which remains in the retort, when vitri¬ 
olic acid is diffilled From martial vitriol. The colco- 
thar is very early employed by itfelf for medical pur- 
pofes; bat it is ufed in the preparation of fome other 
chalybeates, particularly the martial flowers, when pre¬ 
pared according to the method diredted by the Edin¬ 
burgh college. 

Martial athiops. Gen. 

2S1 Take of the ruff of iron, as much as youpleafe: olive 
oil, a fufficient quantity to make it into a pafte. 
Let this be diffilled in a retort by a ftrong fire to 
drynefs. Keep the refiduum reduced to a fine pow¬ 
der in a clofe veffel. 

An article under this name had formerly a place in 
fome of die old pharmacopoeias, and is defcribed by 
Lemery in the Memoirs of the French Academy ; but 
it was formed by a tedious procefs, continued for fe- 
veral months by the aid of water. Here the procefs 
is much fhorter, and is fuppofed to give nearly the 
fame product.- Some have recommended it, on the 
fuppofition that the iron has here obtained in a very 
fubtile ftate ; but it is not in general fuppofed to haye 
any advantage over the other more common chaly¬ 
beates. 

Open and aftringent crocus of iron. 

2 g 2 Thefe are prepared by mixing iron filings with twice 
their weight of powdered fulphur, deflagrating in a 
red-hot crucible; and in the one cafe keeping the 
preparation over the fire till it affumes a re d colour : 
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in the other, by reverberating it for a long time in the Prcpara- 
moft extreme degree of heat. • dons and 

Preparations. under thefe names ftill retain a place Pompon. 
in fome of the foreign pharmacopoeias, but they are t . lon8, _ 
varioufly prepared. They may, however, be confi¬ 
dered as poffeffing the fame medical powers : and al¬ 
though the preparations mentioned above probably 
differ from each other in their virtues, yet that diffe¬ 
rence is not of fuch a nature as is imported by the 
titles by which they are ufually diftinguilhed. For all 
the preparations of iron probably aft by an aftringent 
quality; and that which is above denominated the 
aftringent crocus has probably leaft effecft in that way. 

At one period, thefe preparations were not unfre¬ 
quently in ufe ; and they were given in the form of 
bolus, cleftuary, or pill, from a few grains to a fcruple; 
but among us they are at prefent* fo little in ufe as to 
have no place in our pharmacopoeias. 

Chap. XIII. Preparations of Mercury. 

W e have already treated of mercury in various parts 283 
of our work as we found occafion, and what we have 
already difcuffed it is unneceffary to repeat. See Mer¬ 
cury, Chemistr Y-IndeX) Materia Medica, p. 653. 
Metallurgy, and Quicksilver. On the whole, it ap¬ 
pears evident that there is no article which has been em¬ 
ployed for medical purpofes in a greater variety of 
-forms.The collegesof London and Edinburgh have ad¬ 
mitted into their pharmacopoeias only a few of thefe ; 
but from the felecftion they have made, there is reafon 
to believe that every ufeful purpofe for which mercury 
has been employed may be anfwered ; and thefe pur¬ 
pofes are both numerous and confiderable. For it is at 
leaft very generally allowed among intelligent practi¬ 
tioners, that there are few articles kept in the (hops of 
our apothecaries which can be confidered as fo exten- 
fively ufeful. 

Mercury or quickfilver, in its crude ftate, is a pon¬ 
derous metallic fluid, totally volatile in a ftrong fire, 
and calculable by a weaker one (though very difficult¬ 
ly) into a red powdery fabftance. It diffolves'in the 
nitrous acid, is corroded by the vitriolic, but not acted 
on by the marine in its liquid ftate: it neverthelefs 
may be combined with this laft ikillfully applied in the 
form of fume, Quickfilver unites by trituration with 
earthy, unctuous, refinous, and other fimilar fubftances, 
fo as to lofe its fluidity: triturated with fulphur, it 
forms a black mafs, which by fublimation changes in¬ 
to a beautiful red one. ~ 

For the general virtues of the mercurial preparations, 
fee fome of the articlesabove referred to, and Medicine. 

Here we fliall only obferve, that while in certain circum- 
ftances they act as ftimulants, and even as corrofives, to 
the parts to which they are applied ; under a different 
management, when introduced into the habit, they 
feem to forward circulation through even the fmalleft 
and moft remote veffels of the body ; and may be fo 
managed as to promote all the excretions. But while 
they thus operate as a powerful ftimulus to the fangui- 
ferous, and probably alfo to the lymphatic fvftem, they 
feem to exert but little influence on the nervous fy- 
ftem. By this means they prove'eminently (Serviceable 
in fome inveterate chronical diforders, proceeding from 
obftinate obftruftions of the glands. Crude mercury 
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l'repara- has no effeCt this way. Refolved into fume, or di- 
tions and vided into minute particles, and prevented from re- 
Compwfi- unlt ; n g by the mtcipofitton of other luhftances, it ope- 
tl0D3 ‘ > rates very powerfully, unlefs the dividing body be 
ful, hur, which re It rains its aChon. Combined with a 
lmall quantity of the mineral acids, it acts effectually, 
though in general mildly; with a larger it proves 
violen.ly corroltve. 

Purified qu'tchfilvcr. L. 

484 Take of quickfilver, filings of ir n, each four pounds. 

Rub them together, and diltil from an iron velfel. 
As in the diftillation of quickfilver glafs retorts are 
very liable to be bioken, an iron one is here wth pro¬ 
priety AreCted ; and by the addition ot the filings of 
iron, matters which might otherwile arife with the 
quickfilver will be more apt to be detained in the re- 
tor. But (till this happens fo readily, even merely 
with that degree of heat which is necellary to elevate 
the mercury, that it is very doubtful whether mdeh 
advantage be obtained from this procefs; and accord¬ 
ingly it has now no place in the pharmacopoeia of the 
Edinburgh college. 

Acetated quickfilver. L. 

485 Take of purified quickfilver, one pound; diluted ni¬ 

trous acid, two pounds; water of kai, as much as 
is fufficient. Mix the quickfilver with the acid in 
a glafs veffel', and diffolve it in a fand-bath ; then 
drop in by degrees the water of kali, that the calx 
of quickfilver may be precipitated ; wafh this calx 
with plenty of diftilled water, and dry it with a 
gentle heat. Thefe things being done, take of the 
calx of quickfilver, above deferibed, one pound ; a- 
cetous acid, as much as is necelfary to diffolve the 
calx. Mix them in a glafs veffel; and the folution 
being completed, drain it through paper ; then eva¬ 
porate it till a pellicle appears; and fet it afide to 
cryftallize. Keep thefe cryfials in a veffel clofe 
flopped. 

Of all the faline preparations of mercury, it has 
long been the opinion of the bell chemifts, that thofe 
in which it was brought to a faline form, by means of 
acetous acid, would be the mildefl; and fuch a prepa 
ration was conjectured to be the balls of a celebrated 
pill, prepared and fold by Mr Keyfer. It was, how¬ 
ever, found to be a very difficult matter to imitate his 
pill, or to abtain a combination of mercury with the 
acetous acid : but not long fince, the procefs for pre¬ 
paring thefe pills was publilhed by authority at Paris 
after being purchafed by the French king. The proi- 
cefs here deferibed though in fome particulars much 
lefs operofe than that of Mr Keyfer, yet nearly ap¬ 
proaches to it, and furnifhes us with the mildell of the 
faline mercurials. 

Calcined quickfilver. L. 

286 

Take of purified quickfilver, one pound ; expofe the 
quickfilver in a flat-bottomed glafs cucurbit, to an 
heat of about tioo degrees in a fand-bath, till it be¬ 
comes a red powder. 

This preparation mav now be made in a fhorter time 
than by the procefs formerly directed in the Lon¬ 
don pharmacopoeia, which in general required feveral 
months; fo- the accefs of air, without which calcina- 
Vol. XIV. 
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tion cannot be performed, was then very much ex-iVcpri- 
eluded. Still, however, the procefi. is a tedious or.e, tior ” aril 
and might perhaps be improved. A veffel might be Com P°fi* 
fo contrived, as to occafion a continual flux c f air 
over the furface of the mercury. 

This preparation is highly efteemed in venereal 
cafes, and fuppcled to be the mod efficacious and cer¬ 
tain of all the mercurials. It may be advantageoufly 
given in conjunction with opiates : a bolus c r pill, con¬ 
taining ir< m half a giain to two grains of this calx, 
and a qua: ter or hid: a gra n or more of opium, v»ith 
the addition of fome warm aromatic ingredient, may 
be taken every night. Thus managed it aCts mildly, 
though powerfully, as an alterative and diaphoretic : 
given by itfelf in larger doles, as four or five grains, it 
proves a rough emetic and cathai tic. 

Afih-coloured powder of mercury. E. 

Take of quickfilver, weak nitrous acid, equal weights. 1% 7 
Mix them fo as to diffolve the quickfilver ; dilute 
the folution with pure water, and and fpirit of fal 
ammoniac as much as is fufficient to feparate the % 
mercury perfectly from the acid ; then wafh the 
powder in pure water, and dry it. 

In this procefs the mercurial nitre is decompofed ; 
the precipitate, therefore, is a calx of mercury, and the 
clear liquor a folution of nitrous ammoniac. From 
the great attraction which the nitrous acid has for 
phlogifton, or from its ready difpofition to part with 
pure air, the precipitates of mercury from its folution 
in this acid are more completely in the ftate of a calx 
than thofe from any other menftruum. There are, 
however, feveral niceties to be obferved in conducting 
this procefs. If we employ too fmall a proportion of 
acid, and affift the folution by heat, the folution will 
contain an excefs of calx capable of being feparated by 
the water ; and the whole precipitate from fuch a fo¬ 
lution would be of a white colour. If, on the other 
hand, we employ too large a proportion of acid, the 
mercury is then fo far calcined as to be capable of 
being diffolved by the volatile alkali; and this might 
happen in proportion as the quantity fhould be fuper- 
abundantto the neutralization of the acid. The ufe 
of the water is to diffolve the nitrous ammoniac as faft 
as it is formed, and thereby prevent it from falling 
down and mixing with the precipitate. It is neceffa- 
ry to employ the purefl water. If fuch be ufed, as 
contains a nitrous felenite, not only a part of the mer¬ 
cury may be precipitated by the bafe of the felenite, 
but this laft might alfo be depofited by the fucceeding 
addition of the alkali. 

The afh-coloured powder of mercury has of late 
years been much celebrated for the cure of venereal af¬ 
fections. It was firft proprftd by Dr Saunders to be 
made by precipitating the mercury from calomel, as 
the bed fubftitute for the tedious and expenfive procefs 
of the precipitate per fie, and of the grey powder produ¬ 
ced by triture with gum arabic. From the teftimony of 
Dr Home, and feveral other practitioners, we have no 
doubt of its being a very valuable preparation of mer¬ 
cury. It may be given in a bolus or wafer, in the 
quantity of from one fix or feven grains: the dofe 
being gradually increafed according to its effeCts upon 
the perfon. 

Z 2 Quick 
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tionTand Quickfilver *i with chalk. L. 

tions P ° fl " P uri hed quickfilver, three ounces; powdered 

___ chalk, five ounces. Rub them together until the 

288 globules difappear. 

In this preparation, as well as the two former, we 
have alfo the mercury in a ftate of calx ; but in place 
of being brought to that ftate by the aid of fire or of 
acids, what may here be confidered as calcination is 
effected by triture. 

This preparation, had no place in the former edi¬ 
tions of the London pharmacopoeia. A preparation 
nearly fimilar indeed, under the title of mercurius alkali- 
fatus , in which crabs eyes were employed inftead of 
chalk, had a place in the old editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia, but was reje&ed from the edition of 
1744, and has never again been reftored. One reafon 
for rejecting it was its being liable to grofs abufe in 
the preparation, by the addition of fome intermedium, 
facilitating the union of mercury with the abforbent 
earth, but diminifhing or altering its power. The 
prsfent preparation is liable to the lame objection. 
Some, however, are of opinion, that when duly pre¬ 
pared, it is an ufeful alterative. But there can be 
little doubt, that the abforbent earth, by deftroying 
acid in the alimentary canal, will diminifh the a&ivity 
of the mercurial calx. 

Muriated quickfilver. L. 

389 Take of purified quickfilver, vitriolic acid, each two 
pounds ; dried fea-falt, three pounds and an half. 
Mix the quickfilver with the acid in a glafs veffel, 
and boil in a fand heat until the matter be dried. 
Mix it, when cold, with the fea-falt, in a glafs vef¬ 
fel ; then fublime in a glafs cucurbit, with a heat 
gradually raifed. Laftly, let the fublimed matter be 
feparated from the fcorias. 

Sublimate corrfive mercury. E. 

290 Take of quickfilver, weak nitrous acid, each four 
ounces; calcined fea-falt, calcined vitriol, of each 
five ounces. Diffolve the quickfilver in the nitrous 
acid, and evaporate the folution to a white and tho¬ 
roughly dry mafs ; then add the feafalc and vitriol. 
Having ground and mixed them well together, put 
the whole into a phial, one half of which they ought 
to fill j then fublime in fand, firft with a gentle, but 
afterwards with an increafed heat. 

The fublimate prepared by either of thefe methods 
i; the fame, they both coniift only of mercury and 
the acid of the fea-falt united together, In the pro- 
cefs dire&ed -by the Edinburgh college, the materials 
being mixed and expofed to the fire, firft the. vitriol 
parts with its acid, which, diflodging thofe of the 
nitre and marine fait, takes their place. The marine 
. cid, refolved into fume and affifted by the nitrous, 
diflolves the mercury, now alfo ftrowgly heated. This 
t.cid, though it very difficultly adls on mercury, yet 
v. hen thus once united with it, is more ftrongly re¬ 
tained thereby than any other acid. The nitrous fpi- 
rit therefore, having nothing to retain it (for its own 
bafis, and that of the fea-falt are both occupied by the 
vitriolic, and that which the vitriolic forfook to unite 
with thefe, is now fcarcely combinable with it), arifes; 
leaving the mercury and marine acid to fublime toge- 
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ther when the heat fhall be ftrong enough to elevate Prspara- 
them. Some fmall portion of the marine fpirit arifes t!ons and 
along with the nitrous : and hence this compound acid 9 om P o1 *' 
has been ufually employed inftead of the compound aqua- tlona '_ 
forth, to which it is fimilar, for making the red cor- 
rofive. 

It appears therefore that the vitriol, and the bafes 
of the nitre and fea-falt, are of no farther ufe in this 
procefs, than as convenient intermediums for facilita¬ 
ting the union of the mercury with the marine acids. 

They likewife ferve to alford a fupport for the fub¬ 
limate to reft upon, which thus affumes the form of a 
placenta o> cake. 

This procefs, however, now adopted by the London 
college, is a better and more fimple one. There the 
mercury corroded by the vitriolic acid into a white 
mafs, is mixed with about an equal quantity of fea- 
falt, and fet to fublime ; the vitriolic acid quits the 
mercury to unite wfith the bafis of the fea fait ; and 
the acid of the fea-falt, now fet at liberty, unites with 
the mercury, and fublimes with it into the compound 
required. The difcovery of this method is generally 
attributed to Boulduc; though it is found alfo in 
Kunckel’s La'oratorium Chymicum. When the pro¬ 
cefs is conduced in this way, the refiduous matter is a 
pure Glauber’s fait, and the fublim;te is aif > free of 
ferruginous matter ; a greater or le!s quantity of which 
is very generally carried up along with the mercury 
when vitriol of iron 'semployed. Bmlduc’s method 
has therefore the advantage in this, that the proportion 
of mercury in a given quantity of fublimate muft be 
lefs liable to variation. 

If the mercury be corroded by the nitrous acid in- 
ftead of the vitriolic, the event will be the fame ; that 
acid equally quilting the mercury, and letting loofe the 
marine ; and the fublimate made by this method is the 
fame with the foregoing ; but as the quantity of fixed 
matter is fmaller, it more difficultly affumes the form 
of a cake. It requires indeed fome fkill in the ope¬ 
rator to give it this appearance when either procefs is 
followed. When large quantities are made, this form- 
may be eafily obtained, by placing the matrafs no 
deeper in the fand than the furfaee of the matter con¬ 
tained in it; and removing a little of the fand from 
the fides of the glafs, as fuon as the flowers.begin to 
appear in the neck ; when the heat fhould likewife be 
fomewhat lowered, and not at all raifed during the 
whole procefs. The fublimation is known to be com¬ 
pleted by the edges of the cryftalline cake which will 
form on the furfaee of the caput mortuum, appearing 
fmooth and even, and a little removed from it. 

Our apothecaries rarely, and few even of the che- 
mifts, attempt the making of this preparation them- 
felves ; greateft part of what is ufed among us comes 
from Venice and Holland. Fa is foreign fublimate has 
been reported to be adulterated with arfenic. Some 
affirm, that this dangerous fr.iud may be difcovered.by 
the fublimate turning black on being moiftened with 
alkaline ley ; which by o’heis is denied. As this point 
feemed of fome importance to be determined, fundry 
experiments have been made with this view, which 
prove the infufficiency of alkalis for difeovering arfe¬ 
nic. Alkaline ley, poured into a folution of pure ar¬ 
fenic, and into a mixture of the two folutions in diffe¬ 
rent proportions, produced no blacknefs in any : and 

thought 
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Frepara though the pure fublimate, and the mixtures of it with 
tions and ar enic, exhibited l'ome differences in thefe trials, yet 
Compofi- the e d jfF, T cnees were neither lb c< nftant nor lo Itrong- 
tions. jy as t 0 |j e laid down univen ally for criteria 

of the prefence or abfence of arlenic ; different i’peci- 
rrien« of fublimate, known to be pure, have been found 
to differ con iderably in this refpefl ; probably from 
theii holding a little more < r lefs mercury in propor¬ 
tion to .he acid, or from their retaining fome fmall por¬ 
tion of thofe acids which were employed in the prep.i- 
rat’on as intermedia. 

Some chemills deny the practicability of this adul¬ 
teration. There is a procefs common in books of che- 
miftry, wherein fublimate and arfenic being mixed to¬ 
gether, ai d fet tofublime, do not arife in one mafs, 
01 yield any thing fimilar to the preparation here in¬ 
tended : ti.e arfenic abforbs the acid of the fublimate, 
and is reduced thereby into a liquid or butyraceous 
confidence ; while the mercury thus freed from the 
acid diftils in its fluid form: if the quantity of ar¬ 
fenic be infuflicient to decompound the whole of the 
fub’imate, the remainder of the fublimate concietes di- 
ftindt from the arf.nical butter. From whence they 
conclude, that arfenic and fublimate cannot be united 
together into a cr/ftaliine cake, the form in which this 
preparation is brought t. us. 

The anove experiment is not altogether decifive; 
for though arfenic and fuiphur do not affume the re¬ 
quired form by the common pr. cefs, it is pofiible they 
may by fome other management. It w 11 therefore be 
properto point nut means for the fatisfaCfion of thofe 
who may be defirous of convincing themfelves of the 
genumenefs of this important preparation. Let fome 
of ti.e fublimate. powdered in a glafs mortar, be well 
mixed with twice its weight of black flux, and a little 
filing or fhavin'ts of iron ; put the mixture into a 
cruciblq capable of holding four or five times as much; 
give a gradual fire till the ebullition ceafes, and then 
haftily increafe it to a white heat. If no fumes of a 
garlic fme’,1 can be perceived during the procefs, and 
if the particles of iron retain their form without any 
of them being melted, we may be fure that the mix¬ 
ture contained no arfenic. 

Sublimate is a moft violent corrofive, foon corrupt¬ 
ing and deflxoying all the parts of the body it touches. 
A fo-uti. n ofit in. water, in the proportion of about a 
dram to a quart, is idea foFketping down proud flelh, 
and clea; ilngfou 1 ulcers; aim a more diluted folution 
as a offmetic, ai.d for deflroying cutaneous infeCts. 
But a great deal of caution is requilite even in thefe ex¬ 
ternal ufes of it. 

Some have nevertheless ventured to give it inter¬ 
nally, in the dole of one-tenth or one-eighth of a grain, 
Boerhaave relates, that ifa grain of it be diffolved in 
an ounce or more of water, and a dram of this folu¬ 
tion, iweetened with fyrup ot vi lets, be taken twice 
or thr ee a day, t will prove effica ious in many dif- 
tempers though incurable ; but he particularly cau¬ 
tious us not to venture upon it, unl..ls the method of 
managing it be well known. 

Sublimate diffolved in vinous fpirithas of late been 
given internally in larger doles ; from a quarter of a 
grain to half a grain. This method of ufing it was 
brought into repute by Baron Van Sw ieteu at V.enn.i, 
eipecially for venereal maladies; and feverai trials of 
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it have alfo been made in this kingdom with fucc.ff;. l’repara- 
E'ght grains of the fublimate are diffolved in fix teen dons and 
ounces of rectified fpirit of wine or proof-fpirit; the 
reftifici lpirit diffolves it more perfectly, and feems to tl0l:8 ' 
make the medicine milder in its operation than the V " 
proof-fpirit of the original prefeription of Van Swif¬ 
ten. Of this folution (rom one to two fpoonfuls, that 
is, from half an ounce to an our.ee, are given twice a- 
day, and continued till all the fymptoms are removed ; 
obferving to ufe a low diet, with plentiful dilution, 
otherwiie the fublimate is apt to purge-, and gripe fe¬ 
rrety- It generally purges more or"lets at the begin- 
ning, but afterwards feems to operate chiefly by urine 
and perfpiration. 

Sublimate confiffs of mercury united with a large 
quantity of marine acid. There are t«o general me¬ 
thods of deflroying ts corrofive quality, and render¬ 
ing it mild : the ore is, combining with it as much 
freih mercury as the acid is capable of taking up ; and 
the other by feparating a patt ot the acid by means of 
alkaline falts and earths. On the firff principle fvveet 
mercury is formed; on the latter, white precipitate. 

But before entering on thefe, it is proper to give the 
following formula. 

Solution of corrofivefublimate mercury. E. 

Take of corrofive fublimate mercury, fix grains ; fal 2()I 
ammoniac, twelve grains. Diffolve in a pound of dif- 
tilled water. If hard water be ufed for this purpofe, 
the folution fuffers a kind of decompofition from the 
nitrous felenite of the water. 

The folution of corrofive fublimate in water is very 
much affifted by fal ammoniac. There was a practice 
fome years ago, of mixing up this folution with wheat 
flour into the confiftence of pills for internal ufe : and 
the quantity of fublimate in each pill was eafily afeer- 
tained. 

This folution may alfo be ufed for waiting venereal 
and other fores; but in many inftances it will be found 
too acrid for that purpofe, and will require to be weak¬ 
ened by the addition of a portion of water. 

Calomel. L. 

Take of muriated quickfilver, one pound ; purified 291, 
quickfilver, nine ounces. Rub them together till 
the globules difappear, and then fublime the mafs. 

In the fame manner repeat„the fublimation four 
times. Afterwards rub the matter into a very fine 
powder, and walhit by pouring on boiling diftiiled 
water. 

Sweit mercury. E* 

Take of corrofive mercury fublimate reduced to a pow- , 
der in a glafs mortar, four ounces ; pure quickfilver, 39 ' 
three ounces and a half. Mix them well together, 
by long trituration in a glais or marble mortar un¬ 
til the quickfilver eeafes to appear. Put the pow¬ 
der into an oblong phial, of luch a fize that only 
one-third of it may be filled; and fet the glafs in 
fand, that'the mafs may fublime. After the fubli¬ 
mation, break the glafs; and the red powder which 
s found in its bottom, with the whitifh one that 
flicks about the neck, being thrown away, let- the 
white mercury be fublimed again three or four times, 
and reduce it to a very fine powder. 

Z z 3 Tfes 
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Prepara- The trituration of corrofive fublimate with quick- 
tions and fd ver j s a very noxious operation : for it is almoft im- 
'ions P ° * pofhhle, by any care, to prevent the lighter particles 

— v/ ,-< of the former from rifing fo as to affedt the operator’s 

eyes and mouth. It is neverthelefs of the utmoft con- 
fequence, that the ingredients be perfectly united be¬ 
fore the fublimation is begun. It is nefeffary to pulve¬ 
rize the fublimate before the mercury is added to it: 
but this may be fafely performed with a little caution; 
efpecially if during the pulverization the matter be now 
and then fprinkled with a little fpirit of wine: this ad¬ 
dition does not at all impede the union of the ingre¬ 
dients, or prejudice the fublimation : it will be conve¬ 
nient not to clofe the top of the fubliming veffel with a 
cap of paper at firft (as is ufually pradtifed), but to 
defer this till the mixture begins to fublime, that the 
fpirit may efcape. 

The rationale of this procefs deferves particular at¬ 
tention ; and the more fo, as a miftaken theory herein 
has been productive of feveral errors with regard to 
the operation of mercurials in general. It is fuppofed, 
that the dulcification, as it is called, of the corrofive 
mercury is owing to the fpiculse or fharp points, on 
which its corrofivenefs depends, being broken and worn 
off by the frequent fublimations. If this opinion 
were juft, the corrofive would become mild, without 
any addition, barely by repeating the fublimation; 
but this is contrary to all experience. The abatement 
of the corrofive quality of the fublimate is entirely ow¬ 
ing to the combination of as much frefh mercury as is 
capable of being united with it; and by whatever 
means this combination be effected, the preparation 
will be fufficiently dulcified. Triture and digeftion 
promote the union of the two, while fublimation tends 
rather to difunite them. The prudent operator, there¬ 
fore, will not be folicitous about feparating fuch mer¬ 
curial globules as appear diftindt after the firft fublima- 
iion : he will endeavour rather to combine them with 
the reft, by repeating the triture and digeftion. 

‘ The college of Wirtemberg require their fweet 
meicury to be only twice fublimed, and the Auguftan 
but once ; and Neumann propofes making it diredly by 
a fingle fublimation from the ingredients of the corro¬ 
five fublimate, by only taking the quickfilver in a 
larger proportion, 

Mr Selle of Berlin has lately propofed a method of 
making fweet mercur)*nearly fnnilar to that of Neu¬ 
mann. He direds, that to four ounces of pure quick¬ 
filver there fhould be added- as much ftrong vitriolic 
acid. Thefe are to be mixed over a ftrong fiie till 
they become a folid hard mafs. This mafs is to be 
triturated in a ftone mortar with twj ounces and an 
half of quickfilver and four ounces and an half of 
dried common fait. And by a fingle, or at molt two, 
fhbfimatiors, he allures us an excellent fweet mercury 
ss obtained. 

If the medicine made after either of thefe methods 
fhould prove in any degree acrid, water boiled on it 
f :r fome time will diffolve and feparate that partin 
which its acrimony eonfifts. The marks of the pre¬ 
paration being fufficiently dulcified a-re, its being per- 
fedly infipid to the tafte, and indiffolubk by long 
Boiling in water. Whether the water in which it has 
Been boiled has taken up any pat t of it may be known 
by, dropping into the liquor a ley of any fixed alkaline 
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fait, or any volatile alkaline fpirit. If the decodtion Prepara- 
has any mercurial impregnation, it will grow turbid tl0n . 5 an d 
on this addition; if otherwise, it Will continue limpid. 

But here care muft be taken not to be deceived by any . 3 '_ 
extraneous faline matter in the water itfelf. Moft of 
the common fpring waters turn milky on the addition 
of alkalis ; and therefore, for experiments of this kind, 
diftilled water or rain water ought to be tifed. 

This name of calomel, though for a confiderable time 
banifhed from our beft pharmacopoeias, is again re- 
ftored by the London college. But we cannot help 
thinking, that they might eafily have invented a name 
better expreffmg the conftituent parts and nature of 
the preparation. 

Calomel,, or fweet mercury, may be confidered as 
one of the moft ufeful of the mercurial preparations ; 
and it may be eftimated as holding an intermediate 
place between the acetated quickfilver, one of the 
mildeft of the faline preparations, and the muriated 
quickfilver, or corrofive fublimate, one of the moft 
acrid of them. 

Mild muriated quickfilver. L. 

Take purified quickfilver, diluted nitrous acid, of each 394 
half a pound. Mix in a glafs veil'd, and fet it afjde 
until the quickfilver be diffolved. Let them boil, 
that the fait may be diffolved. Pour out the boiling 
liquor into a glafs veffel into which another boiling 
liquor has been put before, confifting of fea falt, 
four ounces ; diftilled water, eight pints. After a 
white powder has fubfided to the bottom of the 
Veffel, let the liquor fwimming at the top be poured 
off, and the remaining powder be waftied till it be¬ 
comes infipid with frequent affufions of hot water 5 
then dried on blotting paper with a gentle heat 
This preparation had a place in former editions of 
the London and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias under the; 
name of mercurius dulcis pracipitatus . But the procefs 
as now g : ven is fomewhat altered, being that of 
Mr Scheele of Sweden, who has recommended this as 
an eafy and expeditious method of preparing fweet 
mercury or calomel. 

It appears from feveral tefis that this precipitate is 
equal in every refpedt to that prepared by the preced¬ 
ing precedes. It is left troublefnme an-d expenfive,. 
and the operator is not expofed to the noxious duft 
arifing from the triture of the quickfilver With the 
corrofive fublimate, which neceffarily happeos by the 
common method. The powder is alfo finer than can 
be made from the commi n fublimed fweet mercury 
by any trituration whatever The clear liquor hand¬ 
ing over the precipitate is a folution of cubic or rhom- 
boidal nitre. 

Sweet mercury, which may be confidered as pre- 
cifdly the fame with the calomel and mild muriated; 
quickfilver, appears to be one of the Beft and fafeft 
preparations of this mineral, when intended to adt as- 
a quick and general ftimffant. Many of the more 
elaborate precedes are no other than attempts to pro¬ 
duce from mercury fuch a medicine as this really is. 

The dofe recommended by fome for railing a faliva- 
tion, is ten or fifteen grains taken in the form of a bolus 
or pill, every night or oftener, till the ptyalifm be¬ 
gins As an alterant and diaphoretic, it has been givens 
in dofes of five or fix grainsa purgative being oc^a- 

fionally 
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Prepara- fionally interpofed, to prevent its affeding the mouth, 
tious and anfwers, however, much better when given in 
Compofi- f ma ii er quantities, as one, two, or three grains every 
tlons ^ morning and evening, in conjunction with fuch fub- 
llances as determine its adion to the thin, as the ex¬ 
tract of refin of guaiacum ; the patient at the fame 
time keeping warm, and drinking liberally of warm 
diluent liquors. By this method of mann ing it, ob- 
ftinate cutaneous and venereal diftempers have been 
fuccefsfully cured without any remarkable increafe of 
the fenfible evacuations. It is fometimes, however, 
difficult tomeafure its effects in this way ; and it is fo 
very apt to run offby the inteftines, that we c.in feldom 
adminifler it in fuch a manner as to produce thofe 
permament effects which are often required, and which 
we are able to do by other preparations. It has been 
lately propofed to rub the gums and infide of the 
mouth with this preparation, as a ready and effectual 
method of producing falivation This practice has 
been particularly recommended in the internal hydro¬ 
cephalus, where it is exceedingly difficult to excite a 
falivation, by other means The advantages of this 
practice are not fully confirmed by experience : and 
when mercury is attended with advantage in hydroce¬ 
phalus, this is not probably the cor fequence of any 
difeharge under the fi rm of falivation, but merely of 
the mercury being introduced into the fyftem in an 
active ftate, and thus promoting abiorption. And 
falivation when it arifes from the internal ufe of mer¬ 
cury, may he confidered as the firongefl teft of this; 
but this is by t o means the cafe when falivation arifes 
from a topical adion on the excretories of faliva. 

Red nitrated quickfilver. L. 

295 Take of purified quickfilver, nitrous acid, each one 
pound; muriatic ac.d, one dram. Mix in a glafs 
veifel, and dilfolve the quickfilver in afandbrnh; 
then raife the fire until the matter be formed into' 
red cryltals. 

Red corrofive commonly called redprecipitated mercury . E. 
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We fometimes indeed receive confiderable quantities Frepura- 

of it from Holland: but this depends on the ingredi- 

ents being commonly cheaper there than with us, and 1 

not on any fecret in the manner of the preparation. - v - * 

This precipitate is, as its title impoits, anefcharotic ; 
and with this intention is frequently employed by the 
furgeons wjth bafilicum and other drclfings, for con- 
fuming fungous flefh in ulcers and tne like purpofes, 

It is fubjeCt to great uncertainty in point of flrength, 
more or Ids of the acid exhaling according to the de¬ 
gree and continuance of the fire. 1 he hell criterion of 
its flrength, as already obferved, is its brilliant appear¬ 
ance : which i» alio the mark of its genuineness: if 
mixed with minium, which it is fometimes laid to be, 
the duller hue will difeover the abuf'e. This admix¬ 
ture may be more certainly detected by means of fire : 
the mercurial part will totally evaporate, having the 
minium behind. 

Some have ventured to give this medicine internally 
in venereal, fcrophulom, and other obftinate chronic 
diforders, in dofes of two or three grains or more. 

But certainly the milder mercurials, properly managed, 
are capable of anfwering all that can be expeded from 
this; without occafioning violent anxieties, tormina of 
the bowels, and limilar ill confequences, which the belt 
management can fcarcely prevent this corrofive prepa¬ 
ration from fometimes inducing. The chemifts have 
contrived fundry methods of correding and rendering 
it milder, by diverting it of a portion of the acid : 
but to no very good puipofe, as they either leave the 
medicine ftill too corrofive, to render it fimilar to o- 
thers which are procurable at an eafier rate. 

White calx of quickflv- r. L. 

Take of murlated quickfilver, fal ammoniac, water of 297 
kali, each half a pound. Diflblve firlt the ial am¬ 
moniac, afterwards the muriatic qu.cklilver in dif- 
tilicd water, and add the water of kali. Wafh the 
precipitated powder until it becomes infipid. 

White precipitate of mercury. E. 
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Take of quickfilver, weak nitrous acid, each one 
pound. Let the quickfilver be diffolved in the 
acid, and .hen let the f hition be evaporated to a- 
white dry mafs. This being beat into a powder, 
muff be put into a glafs retort, and fubjeded to a 
fire graduady increafed, till a lmall quantity of it, 
taken out in a glafs fpoun, and allowed to cool, af- 
fumes the form of {hilling red fquaniae Let the 
Veffel be then removed from t e fire. During the 
procefs the matter muff be carefully agitated by a 
glafs rod, that it may be equally heated. 

The marine acid in the menftruum ordered in the 
firff procefs difpofes the mercurial calx to affume the 
bright fparkling look admired in it; which, though 
perhaps no advantage to it as a med'eine, c ugbt never- 
thelefs to be infifted on by the buyer as a mark of i s 
goodnefs and flrength. As foon as the matter has 
gained this appearance, it fhould be immediately re¬ 
moved fiom the fire; otherwife it will foon lefe it 
again. The preparation of this red precipitate, as it 
is called, in perfedton, is fuppofed by f. me to be a 
fecrct not known to onr chemifts, infomuch that we 
are under the neceffity of importing it from abroad. 
This reflection feeerr.s to te founded on mifinfermation. 


corrofive fublimate mercury in a fufficient 298 
quantity of hot water, and gradually drop into the 
folution. lome fpirit offal ammoniac as long as any 
precipitation enfues. Wafh the precipitated powder 
with feveral freth quantities of warm water. 

Thefe preparations are ufed chiefly in ointments, 
with which intention their fine white colour is no fmall 
recommendation to them. For internal purpofes they 
are rarely employed, nor is it at all wanted ; they are 
nearly fimilar to fweet mercury, but lefs certain in 
their effeds. 

Though the proceffes direded by the London and 
Edinburgh colleges be here lomewhat different, vet 
the preparations are ultimately the fame. The proc 
deferibed by the Edinburgh college is the moftfimple 
but is liable to fome objedions. 

Corrofive fublimate, as wehave already feen, confifts 
of mercury umted with a large porti n of acid. It is 
there dulcified by adding as much frefh mercury as is 
fufficient to faturate all the acid ; here, by feparating 
all the acid that is not faturated. This laft way feems 
an unfrugal one, on account not only cf the lofs of 
the acid, but of the volatile fpirit neceffary for abforb- 
ing it. The operator may, however, if it ftiou’.d be 
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thought worth while, recover the volatile fait from 
the. liqour, by adding to it, after the precipitate has 
been feparrted, a proper quantity of potafh, and dial¬ 
ling with a gentle heat, in the fame manner as for the 
fpirit of volatile fait of fal ammoniac; for a true fal 
ammoniac is regenerated, in the precipitation, from 
the union of the volatile fpirit with the marine acid of 
the fublimate. It is by no means advifable to ufe the 
liquor itfelf as a folution of fal ammmoniac, or to fepa- 
rate the fal ammoniac from it by evaporation and cry- 
ftallization, as a part of the mercury might be retained, 
and communicate dangerous qualities : but the volatile 
fait feparated by diftillation may be ufed without fear 
of its containing .any mercury none of w'hich will 
arife with the heat.by which the volatile falts are 
diftilled. 

Fixed alkalis anfwer as effectually for precipitating 
folutions of fublimate as the volatile ; but the precipi¬ 
tate obtained by means of the former, inftead of being 
white, as with the latte'r, is generally of a reddifh yel¬ 
low or orange colour. If fal ammoniac be diffolved 
along with the fublimate, the addition of fixed alkalis 
will, by extricating the volatile alkali of the fal am¬ 
moniac, occafion as white a precipitation as if the vo¬ 
latile fait had been previoufly feparated and employed 
in its pure ftate ; and this compendium is now allowed 
by the London college in the procefs which they have 
adopted. 

There the fal ammoniac, befides its ufe in the capi¬ 
tal intention, to make a white precipitation, promotes 
the folution of the fublimate ; which of itfelf is diffi¬ 
cultly, and fcarcely at all totally, foluble by repeated 
boiling in water: for however fkilfully it be prepared, 
fome part of it will have an under'proportion of acid, 
and confequently approach to the ftate of fweet mer¬ 
cury. A good deal of care is requifite in the preci¬ 
pitation ; for if too large a quantity of the fixed alka¬ 
line folution be imprudently added, the precipitate will 
lofe the elegant white colour for which it is valued. 

Quickfilver with fulphur. L. 

Take of purified quickfilver, flowers of fulphur, each 
one pound. Rub them together until the globules 
difappear. 

J&thiops mineral. E. 

Take of quickfilver, flowers of fulphur, each equal 
weights. Grind them together in a glafs or ftone 
mortar, with a glafs peftle, till the mercurial globules 
totally difappear. 

An sethiops is made alfo with a double quantity of 
mercury. 

We need hardly remark, that thefe preparations, 
though now' differing in name, are in reality the fame. 
Nor need we add, that the direction given by the Edin¬ 
burgh college, of ufing a glafs or ftone mortar and pef¬ 
tle, is neceffary and proper. 

The union of the mercury and fulphur might be 
much facilitated by the affiftance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuftomed to make this preparation in a 
very expeditious manner, by melting the fiflphur in an 
imr ladle, then adding the quickfilver, and ftirring 
them together till the mixture be completed. The 
final! d gree of heat here fufficient cannot reafonably 
be fuppofed to do any injury to fubftances which have 


already undergone much greater fires, not only in the Prepara- 
extradlion from their ores, but likewife in the purifica- tions.and 
tin ns of them directed in the pharmacopoeia. In the 
following procefs they are expofed in conjundlion to a _ 

ftrong fire, without fufpicion of the compound recei¬ 
ving any ill quality from it. This much is certain, 
that the ingredients are more perfedtly united by heat 
than by the degree of triture ufually bellowed on 
them. From the sethiops prepared by triture, part of 
the mercury is apt to be iqueezed out on making it 
into an ele&uary or pills ; from that made by fire no 
reparation is obferved to happen. 

yEthiops mineral is one of the moll inadlive of the 
mercurial preparations. Some practitioners, however, 
have reprefented it as poffeffing extraordinary virtues ; 
and moll people imagine it a medicine of fome efficacy. 

But what benefit is to be expedted from it in the c- m- 
mon dofes of eight or ten grains, or a fci uple, may be 
judged from hence, that it has been taken in dofes of 
feveral drams, and continued for a eonfiderable time, 
without producing any remarkable effedf. Sulphur 
eminently abates the power of all the more adlive mi¬ 
nerals, and Teems to be at the fame time reftrained by 
them from operating in the body itfelf. Boerhave, 
who is in general fufficiently l’beral in the commenda¬ 
tion of medicines, difapproves of the sethiops in very 
ftrong terms. “ It cannot ent .r the abforbent veffels, 
the ladleals, or lymphatics, but paffes diredliy through 
the inteftitial tube, where it may happen to deftroy 
worms, if it operates luckily. They are deceived who 
expedt any other effedts from it ; at leaft I myfelf- 
could never find them. I am afraid ft is unw’arily 
given, in fuch large quantities, to children, and perfons 
of tender conftitutions, as being a foreign mafs, un¬ 
conquerable by the body ; the more to be fufpedled as 
it there continues long fluggifti and inadlive. It does 
not raife a falivation, becaufe it cannot come into 
the blood. Who knows the effedls of a fubftance, 
which, fo long at it remains compounded, feems no 
more adlive than any ponderous infipid earth ?” The 
sethiops, with a double proportion of mercury, now 
received into our pharmacopoeias, has a greater chaiice 
for operating as a mercurial; and probably the quan¬ 
tity of mercury might be ftill further increafed to ad¬ 
vantage. 

Redfulphurated quickfilver. L. 

Take of quickfilver, purified, forty ounces ; fulphur, 301 
eight ounces. Mix the quickfilver with the melted 
fulphur ; and if the mixture takes fire, extinguifh it 
by covering the veffel; afterwards reduce the mafs 
to powder, and fublime it. 

It has been cuftomary to order a larger quantity of 
fulphur than here diredted ; but fmaller proportions 
anfwer better, for the lefs fulphur the finer coloured is 
the cinnabar. 

As foon as the mercury and fulphur begin to onite, 
a eonfiderable explofon frequently happen-, and the 
mixture is very apt to take fire, efpecially if the pro¬ 
cefs be fomewbat haftily condudted. This a. cident 
the operator will have previous notice of, from the 
matter fwelling up, and growing fuddenly confiftent: 
as foon as this happens, the veffel muft be immediately 
clofe covered. 

During the fublimation, care muft .be had that the 

matter 
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Prepara- matter rife not in to the neck of the veflel, fo as to 
tions and block up and burft the glafs. To prevent tnis, a wide- 
Compofi- nec ked bolt head, or rather an oval earthen jar, coated, 
tlon3 ‘ ffiould be chofen for the fubliming veflel. If the 
former be employed, it will be convenient to introduce 
at times an iron wire, fomewhat heated, in order tube 
the better affured that the pad age is not blocking up ; 
the danger of which may be prerented by cautioufly 
railing the veil'd higher from ihe fire. 

L t.ie ingredients were pure, no feces will remain: 
in fuch calcs, the fublimation may be known to be 
overby introducing a wire a- before, and feeling there¬ 
with the bottom of the veflel, which will then be per¬ 
fectly fmooth : if any roughness or inequalities are per¬ 
ceived, either the mixture was impure, or the fubli¬ 
mation is not completed : if the latter be the cafe, the 
wire will foon be covered over with the rifing cinna¬ 
bar. 

The prepareis of cinnabar in large quantity em¬ 
ploy earthen jars, which infhape pretty much referable 
an egg. Thefe are ot different fixe-, according to the 
quantity intended to be made at one fublimation, which 
fometimes amounts to two hundred weight. The jar 
is ufually coated :rom the imall end almolt to the 
middle, to prevent its breaking by the vehemence or 
irregularity of the fire. The greater part, which is 
placed uppermoft, not being received within the fur¬ 
nace, has no occafion for this defence The whole i’e- 
cret with regard to this procefs, is the management 
of the fire, which Ihould be fo ftrong as to keep the 
matter continually fubliming to the upper part of the 
jar, without coming out at its mouth, which is co¬ 
vered with an iron plate; care Humid alio t>e taken to 
put into the fubliming velfel only fmall quantifies of 
the mixture at a time. 

The principal ufe of cinnabar is as a pigment. It 
was formerly held in great efteern as a medicine in cu¬ 
taneous foulnefl’es, gouty and rheumatic pains, epilep- 
tft cafes, &c. but of late it has loft much of its reputa¬ 
tion It appears, to be nearly iimilar to the ae.hiops 
already fpoken of. Cartheufer rJLte-, that having 
given cinnabar in large quantities to a dog, it produ¬ 
ced no feniible effect, but was partly voided along with 
the feces unaltered, and partly ftund entire in the fto- 
mach and inteftines on opening the animal. The ce¬ 
lebrated Frederic Hoffman, after bellowing high en¬ 
comium on this preparation, as having in many in¬ 
flames within his own knowledge perfcdtly cured epi- 
lepfies and vertigoes from contulions of the head (where 
it is probable, however, that the cure did not fo much 
depend on the cinnabar as on the fpontaneous recovery 
of the par.s from the external injury), obferves, that 
the large repeated dofes, neceffary for having any died, 
can be borne only where the firft palfages are ftrong ; 
and that if the fibres of the ftomach and inteftines are 
lax and fl accid, the cinnabar accumulated and con¬ 
creting with the mucous matter of the parts, occafions 
great oppieflion ; which feems to be an acknowiege- 
ment that the cinnabar is not fubdued by the powers 
of dig.ftion, and has no proper medicinal aflivity. 
There are indeed fome inftances of the daily ufe of cin¬ 
nabar having brought on a falivation ; perhaps from 
the cinnabar, ived m thole cafes, having contained a 
lefs proporfion of fulphur than the forts commonly met 
with. The regulus of antimony, and even white ar- 
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fenic when combined with a certain quantity of com- Prepara- 
mon fulphur, feem to have their deleterious power de- tlons ai \d 
fti oyed: on feparating more and more of the fulphur, 

they exert more and more of their proper virulence. ..... ^. 

It does not feem unreafonable to prefume, that mer¬ 
cury may have its adivity varied in the fame manner ; 
that when perfedly fatiated with fulphur, it ra y be 
inert: and that when the quantity of fulphur is more 
and more leflened, the compound may l ave greater 
and greater degrees of the proper efficacy of mercu¬ 
rials. 

Cinnabar is fometimes ufed in fumigations againft 
venereal ulcers in the nofe, mouth, and throat. Halt 
a dram of it burnt, the fume being imbibed with the 
breath, has occafioned a violent falivation. This effedt 
is by no means owing to the medicine as cinnabar: 
when fet on fire, it is no longer a mixture of mercury 
and fulphur, but mercury refolved into fume, and 
blended in part with the volatile vitriolic acids; in 
either of which circumftances this mineral as we have 
already obferved, has very powerful effedts. 

Vitriolated quickfilver. L. 

Take of quickfilver, purified, vitriolic acid, each one 302 
pound. Mix in a glafs velfel, and heat them by 
degrees until they unite into a whim mat's, which is 
to be pc fe:ily diicd wich a ftrong fire. This mat¬ 
ter, on the affufion of a large quantity of hot di- 
ftdled water, immediately become- yellow, and falls 
to p- wder. Rub the powder carefully with this 
water in a glafs mortar. After the powder has 
fub ided, pour off the water ; and, adding m re di- 
ftilled water feveral times, wafli the matter till it 
become infipid. 

Yellow mercury commonly called Yurblth mineral. E. 

Take of quickfilver, four ounces; vitriolic acid, eight 393. 
ounces. Cautioufly mix them together and diftil 
in a retort, placed in a fand furnace, to drynefs : 
the white c dx, which is left at the bottom, being 
ground to powd r, muft be thrown into warm wa- - 
ter. It immediately aflumes a yellow colour, but 
muft afterwards be purified by repeated ablu' i ins. 

The quantity of oil of vitriol, formerly diredted, was 
double to that now employed by the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege. The re duff ion made in this article greatly fa- 
c.litates the proce s; and the proportions of the Lon¬ 
don college are perhaps preferable. 

Boerhaave directs this preparation to be made in an 
open glafs, flowly heated, and then placed immediately 
on burning coals; care being taken to avoid the 
fumes, which are extremely n >xious. This method 
will fucceed very well with a little addrefs when the 
ingredients are in fmall quantity ; but where the mix¬ 
ture is large, it is bettei to u:e a retort, placed in a 
fand furnace, with a recipient, containing a fmall quan¬ 
tity of water, luted to it. Great care Ihould be ta¬ 
ken, when the oil of vitriol begins to bubble, that the 
heat be fteadily kept up, without at all increating it, 
till the ebullition ceafes, when the fire ihould be aug¬ 
mented to the utmoft degree, that as much as poffible 
of the redundant acid may be expelled. 

If the matter be but barely exficcated, it proves a 
cauftic fait, which, in the abuuion with water will al- 
moft all diffolve, leaving, only a little quantity of tur- 
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bith the more of the acid that has been diffipated, 
the lefs of the remaining mercury will diffolve, and 
confequently the yield of turbith will be greater ; fire 
expelling only fuch part of the acid as is not com¬ 
pletely fatiated with mercury, while water takes up al¬ 
ways, along with the acid, a proportional quantity of 
the mercury itfelf. Even when the matter has been 
ftrongly calcined, a part will {till be foluble ; this evi¬ 
dently appears on pouring into the wafhings a little fo- 
lution of fixed alkaline fait, which will throw down a 
confiderable quantity of yellow pre'cipitat., greatly re- 
fembling the turbith, except, that it is lefs violent in 
eperat'on. 

' Erom this experiment it appears, that the beft me¬ 
thod of edulcorating this powder is, by impregnating 
the water, intended to be ufed in its ablution, with a 
determined proportion of fixed alkaline fait; for by 
this means, the wafhed turbith will not only turn out 
greater in quam itv, but, what is of more confequence, 
will have an equal degree of ftrength ; a circumftance, 
which deferves particularly to be confidered, efpecially 
in making fuch preparations as, from an error in the 
procefs, may prove too violently corrofive to be ufed 
with any tolerable degree of fafety. It is neceflary to 
employ warm water if we are anxious for a fine co 
lour, if cold water be ufed, the precipitate will be white. 

It is obfervable, that though the fuperfluous acid be 
here abforbed from the mercury by the alkaline fait; 
yet in fome circumftances this acid forfakes that fait 
to unite with mercury. If vitriolated tartar, or v‘- 
triolatedkali, as it is now called, which is a combina¬ 
tion of vitriolic acid with fixed alkali, be diffolved in 
water, and the folution added to afolution of mercury 
in aquafortis, the vitriolic acid will unite with the 
mercury, and form with it a turbith, which falls to 
the bottom; leaving only the alkali diffolved in the 
aquafortis, and united with its acid into a regenera¬ 
ted nitre. On this, principle depends the preparation 
defcribed by Wilfon under the title of an excellent pre¬ 
cipitate of mercury ; which is no other than a true tur¬ 
bith, though not generally known to be fuch. It is 
made by diffolving four ounces of vitriolated kali in 
fixteen ounces of fpirit of nitre ; diffolving in this 
compound liquor four ounces of mercury ; abftra&ing 
the menftruum by afand heat; and edulcorating with 
water the gold coloured mafs which remains. 

Turbith mineral is a ftrong emetic, and with this 
intent ; on operates the moll powerfully of all the mer¬ 
curials that can be fafely given internal'y. Its adtion, 
however, is not confined to the prim® vi® ; it will 
iometimes excite a falivation, if a purgative be not 
taken foon after it. This medicine is ufed chiefly in 
virulent gonorrhoeas, and other venereal cafes, where 
there is a great flux of humours to the parts. Its 
chief ufe at prefent is iii fwellings of the tefticle from 
a venereal affe&ion ; and it feems not only to adt as a 
mercurial, but al ! b, by the fevere vomittmg it occa- 
fions, to perform the office of a difcutient, by acce¬ 
lerating the motion of the blood in the parts affedled. 
It is faid likewife to have been employed with fuccefs, 
in robuft conftitut’oivs, againll leprous diforders and 
obfiinate glandular obltrudtions : the dofe is from two 
grains to fix or eight. It,may be given in dofes of a 
grain or two as an alterative and diaphoretic, in the 
fame manner as the calcined mercury already fpoken 
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of. Dr Hope has found that the turbith mineral is 
the moll convenient errhine he has had occafion to em- 

P !o /- . 

This medicine was lately recommended as the mod 
effedlual prefervative againll the hydrophobia. It has 
been ailecL ed there are levcral examples of its prevent- 
i tg madnefs in dogs which had been bitten-; and fome 
of its performing a cure after the madnefs was begun : 
from fix or fe'ven grains to a fcruple may be given 
every Jty, or eveiy fecond day, for a little time, and 
repeated at the two or three fucceediog fulls and. 
changes ot the moon. Some few trials have likewife 
been made on human fubjedts bitten by mad dogs ; 
and in theie alfo the turbith, ufed either as an emetic 
or alterative, fl-emed to have good effedis. 

The waihings cf tut bith mineral are ufed by fome 
externally for the cure of the itch and other cuta¬ 
neous foulnelfes. In fome cafes mercurial lotions may 
be proper, but they are always to be ufed with great 
cau 1 ion : this is b; no means an eligible one, as be¬ 
ing extremely, unequal in point of ftrength, more or 
lefs of the mercury being diffo ! ved, as has been ob- 
ferved above, according to the degree of calcination. 
The pharmacopoeia of Pa’is dfe&s a mercurial wafh. 
free from th's inc nvcniente, under the title of Aqua 
mercurialis , or Mercurius liquUus It is eompofed of 
one ounce of mercury, diffolved in a fufficient quan¬ 
tity of fpirit of nitre, and d.luted with 30 ounces of 
di [tilled water. In want of diiiilled water, rain wa¬ 
ter may be ufed : hut of fpring waters there are very 
few which will mix with the mercurial folution with¬ 
out growing turbid and precipitating a part of the 
mercury. 

Simple mercurialfolution. Jof. Jac. Plenck. 

Take of pureft quickfilver, one dram ; gum arable, 
two d.anis. Beat them in a ftone mortar, adding' 
by little and little diftilled water of fumitory till 
the mercury thoroughly difappear in the mucilage. 
Having beat and mixed them thoroughly, add by 
degrees, and at the fame time rubbing the whole 
together, fyrap of kermes, half an ounce, ^Milled 
water of fumitory, eight ounces. 

This mixture was much celebrated by its author as 
an effectual preparation of mercury, unattended with 
the inconvenience of producing a falivation ; and he 
imagined that this depended on a peculiar affinity 
exiiiing between mercury and mucilage. Hence 
fuch a conjunction, the gummy quickfilver, as it has 
been ftyled, has been the foundation of mixtures, 
pills, fyrups, and feveral other fijrmulse, which it is 
unneceffary to dwed upon in this place. 

By a long continued triture, mercury feems to un¬ 
dergo a degree of calcination; at leaft its globular ap¬ 
pearance is not to be diicerned.by the beft microfcope ; 
its colour is coaverted into that of a greyiffi powder ; 
and from the inactive fubftance in its globular form, it 
its now become one of the moil powerful preparations 
of this metallic body. The ue of the gum feems to 
be netting more than to afford the interpofition of 
a vifeid Jubilance to keep the particles at a diftance 
from each other, till tae trfture requifite to pro¬ 
duce this change be performed. Dr Saunders has 
clearly proved, that no real folution takes place in 
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Compofi- t ] le gj t) U i ar p ar ts have been depofited by dilution 
- ' - with water, yet that this fuipended mercurial matter 

is only diffufed in the liquor, and capable of being 
perfe&ly ;eparated by filtration. That longtriture is 
capable of effecting the above change on mercury, is 
fully evinc.d from the well known experiment of Dr 
Boerhaave, in producing a kind of calcined mercury 
by expofmg quicklilver inclofed in a phial to the agi¬ 
tation produced by keeping the phial tied to a wind¬ 
mill tor 14 years. By inclofing a pound of quick- 
filver in an iron box, with a quantity of iron nails 
and a fmall quantity of water, by the addition of 
which a greater degree of inteftine motion is given to 
the particles of the mercury, and fixing the box to 
the wheel of a carriage, Dr Saunders obtained, du¬ 
ring a journey of 400 miles, two ounces of a grey- 
ifh powder, or calx of mercury. 

On the above accounts we are not to aferibe the 
effe&s of Plenck’s folution to an intimate divifion 
of the globules of mercury, nor to any affinity, nor 
elective attraction, between gum-arabic and mercury ; 
which lalt Mr Plenck has very unphilofophically fup- 
pofed. The fame thing can be done by means of 
gum-tragacanth, by h Jney, and by fundry balfams. 
It is evidently owing to the converfion of the quick- 
filver to a calciform nature ; but as this will be ac- 
complifhed more or lefs completely according to the 
different circumftances during thetriture, it is certain¬ 
ly preferable, inftead of Plenck’s folution, to diffufe 
in mucilage, or other vifeid matters, a determinate 
quantity of the afti-coloured powder, or other calx of 
mercury. 

It is proper to take notice, that there is in many 
inftances a real advantage in employing mucilaginous 
matters along with mercurials, thefe being found to 
prevent diarrhoea and falivatiem to a remarkable de¬ 
gree. So far, then, Mr Plenck’s folution is a good 
preparation of mercury, though his chemical rationale 
is perhaps erroneous. The diftilled water and fyrup 
are of no confequence to the preparation, either as 
facilitating the procefs cr for medicinal ufe. 

It is always mod expeditious to triturate the mer¬ 
cury with the gum in the ftate of mucilage. Dr 
Saunders found that the addition of honey was an ex¬ 
cellent auxiliary; and the mucilage of gum-traga¬ 
canth feems better fuited for this purpofe than gum- 
arabic. 

Chap. XIV. Preparations of Lead. 

305 Lead readily melts in the fire, and calcines into a 
dulky powder; which, if the flame is reverberated 
on it, becomes at firft yellow, then red, and at length 
melts in a vitreous mafs. This metal diffolves eafily 
in the nitrous acid, difficultly in the vitriolic, and in 
fmall qu mtity in the vegetable acids ; it is alfo foluble 
in expreffed oil, efpecially when calcined. 

Lead and its calces, while uudilfolved, have no con- 
fiderable effefts as medicines. Diflblved in oils, they 
are fuppofed to be (when externally applied) anti-in¬ 
flammatory and deficcative. Combined with vegeta- 
. hie acids, they a-e remarkably fo ; and taken internally 
prove a powerful though dangerous ftyptic. 

Vol. XIV. 


M A G Y. 36 () 

There are two preparations of lead, red and nubiit Ptepars- 
lead, as they are commonly called, which arc much t ( ons 511,1 
more extenfively employed in other arts than in medi- 

cine, and of courfe they are prepared in large quan- __ > 

tities. Thefe formerly flood among the preparations 
in our pharmacopoeias; but they are now referred 
to the materia medica. We (hall not, therefore, on 
the prefent occafion, make any farth r obfervations 
with reipedt to them, but (hall here infert from the old 
editions of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia the direc¬ 
tions there given for preparing them. 

Red lead. 

Let any quantity of lead be melted in an unglazed 3 oft 
earthen veffel, and kept birring with an iron fpatu- 
la till it falls into powder, at firft blackiffi, after¬ 
wards yellow, and at length of a deep red colour, 
in which la ft ftate it is called minium ; taking care 
not to raife the fire fo high as to run the calx int9 
a vitreous mafs. 

The preparation of red lead is fo troublefome and 
tedious, as fcarce ever to be attempted by the apothe¬ 
cary or chemift; nor indeed is this commodity ex- 
pedied to be made by them, the preparation of it be¬ 
ing a diftindt branch of bufinefs. The makers melt 
large quantities of lead at once, upon the bottom of 
a reverberatory furnace built for this purpofe, and fo 
contrived that the flame adts on a large furface of the 
metal, which is continually changed by means of iron 
rakes drawn backwards and forwards, till the fluidity 
of the lead is deftroyed ; after which, the calx is only 
now and then turned. By barely ftirring the calx, as 
above diredted, in a veffel over the fire, it acquires 
no rednefs; the reverberation of flame oa the furface 
being abfolutely neceffary for this effedf. It is faid, 
that 20 pounds of lead gain, in the procefs, five 
pounds ; and that the calx, being reduced into lead 
again, is found one pound lefs than the original weight 
of the metal. 

Thefe calces are employed in external applications, 
for abating inflammations, cleanfing and healing ul¬ 
cers, and the like. Their effedts, however, are not 
very confiderable ; nor are they perhaps of much far¬ 
ther real ufe, than as they give confidence to the pla- 
fter, unguent, &c. 

Cerufe or white had. 

Put fome vinegar into the bottom of an earthen vef- 30? 
fel, and fufpend over the vinegar very thin plates 
of lead, in fuch a manner that the vapour which 
arifes from the acid may circulate about the plates. 

Set the containing veffel in the heat of horfe-dung 
for three weeks; if at the end of this time the 
plates be not totally calcined, ferape off the white 
powder, and expofe them again to the fleam of 
vinegar, till all the lead be thus corroded into pow¬ 
der. 

The making of white lead is alfo become a trade 
by itfelf, and confined to a few perfons, who have 
large conveniences for this purpofe. The general me¬ 
thod which they follow is nearly the fame with that 
above deferibed. See the Philofophical Tranfaftions, 
n° 137. 

In this preparation, the lea l is fo far opened by 
the acid, as to difeover, when taken internally, the 
3 A ma* 
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‘ions*™" deratel y cooh n g> drying, and aftridive. 

" - Acetat.dcerufe. L. 

308 Take of cerufe, one pound ; diftilled vinegar, one 
gallon and an half. Boil the cerufe with the vine¬ 
gar until the vinegar is faturated; then filter thro’ 
paper ; and, after proper evaporation, fet it afide 
to cryftallize. 

Salt, commonly called fugar of had. E. 

3 C 9 Put any quantity of cerufe, into a cucurbit, and pour 
upon it ten times its quantity of diftilled vinegar. 
Let the mixture (land upon warm fand till the vi¬ 
negar becomes fweet; when it is to be poured off, 
and frefh vinegar added as often as it comes off 
fweet. Then let all the vinegar be evaporated in a 
glafs veffel to the confidence of pretty thin honey, 
and fet it afide in a cold place, that cryftals may 
be formed, which are to be afterwards dried in the 
fhade. The remaining liquor is again to be evapo¬ 
rated, that new cryftals may be formed ; the eva¬ 
poration of the refiduous liquor is to be repeated 
till no more cryftals concrete. 

Cerufe (efpecially that fort called flake lead, which 
is not, like the others, fubjedt to adulteration) is 
much preferable either to minium or litharge, for ma¬ 
king the fugar of lead :■ for the corrofion which it 
has undergone form the fleam of the vinegar difpo- 
fes it to diifolve more readily. It fhould be finely 
powdered before the vinegar be put to it; and during 
the digeftion, or boiling, every now and then ftirred 
up with a wooden fpatula, to promote its diflolution, 
and prevent its concreting into a hard mafs at the 
bottom. The ftiong acid obtained from the caput 
mortuum of vinegar may be employed for this purpofe 
to better advantage than the weaker, though purer 
acid, above directed. If a fmall quantity of redifted 
fpirit of wine be prudently added to the folution as 
foon as it is duly exhaled, and the mixture fuffered to 
grow cold by flow degrees, the fugar will concrete 
into very large and tranfparent cryftals, which are 
fcarcely to be obtained by any other method. 

If the cryftals be dried in funfhine, they acquire a 
blackifh or livid colour. This feems to happen from 
the abforption of light and its converfion into phlo- 
gifton. If it be owing to the efcape of pure air, 
why are the rays of the fun neceffary to this difeharge ? 
On whatever principles we account for it the fail is 
the fame ; that the ciyftals foon lofe their faline con¬ 
dition and the lead gradually reaflumes its metallic 
form. From this property of lead readily abforbing 
phlogifton, or parting with pure air, a folution of 
the fugar of lead becomes a very convenient fympa- 
tlietic ink; on the fame grounds it is alfo ufed for 
a more important purpofe. As lead communicates a 
fwsetnefs and aftringency very fimilar to the produd 
of the vinous fermentation, a pradice formerly pre¬ 
vailed among fraudulent dealers, of correcting the too 
great lharpnefs of acid wines by adulterating them 
with this metal. The abufe may be detected in two 
different ways: a piece of paper may be moiftened 
with the liquor to be examined, and then expofed to 


the vapours of liver of fulphur; the moiftened paper Prepara- 
will become of a livid colour, and this will happen duns ami 
though 200 or 300 leaves of a book were interpofed t t om P ofi ’ 
between the paper and the vapours; by this method, t l0115 '_ 
then, we make a kind of fympathedc ink. But the- 
beft way tf making the tell is, to drop a fmall quan¬ 
tity of a folution of the liver of fulphur into the fuf- 
peCted liquor : if there be any lead prefent, this ad¬ 
dition will inftantly occafton the precipitation of a li¬ 
vid or dark coloured cloud. 

The fugar of lead is much more efficacious than the 
foregoing preparations, in anfwering the feveral in¬ 
tentions to which they are applied. Some have ven¬ 
tured upon it internally, in dofes of a few grains, as- 
a ftyptic in hasmorrhagies, prefufe coliquative fweats, 
feminal fluxes, the fluor albus, &c. nor has it failed- 
their expectations. It very powerfully reftrains the 
difeharge; but almoft as certainly as it does this, it 
occafions fymptoms of another kind, often more dan¬ 
gerous than thofe removed by it, and fometimes fatal. 

Violent pains in the bowels or through the whole 
body, and obftinate ccnftipations, fometimes imme¬ 
diately fo’low, efpecially if the dofe has been confi- 
derable: cramps, tremors, and weaknefs of the nerves, 
generally fooner or later enfue. 

Boerhaave is of opinion, that this preparation proves 
malignant only as far as its acid happens to be al- 
[orbed in the budy : for in fuch a cafe, he l4ys, “ it re¬ 
turns again into cerufe, which is violently poifonous.” 

On this principle it would follow, that in habits 
where acidities abound, the fugar of lead would be 
innocent. But this is iat from being the cafe. Lead 
and its preparations aCt in the body only when they 
are combined with acid : cerufe poffeffes the qualities 
of the faccharum only in a low degree; and either of 
them freed from the acid has little, if any, effeCt at 
all. For the fame reafons, the fait of lead-is preferable 
to the pompous extraft and ’oegeto mineral water of 
Goulard, in which the lead- is much lefs perfedly 
combined in a faline ftate. It is fometimes conve¬ 
nient to affift tl:e folution of the fugar of lead in wa¬ 
ter, by adding a portion of vinegar. The effefls 
of the external application of lead feems to differ from 
the flrength of the folution: thus a very weak 
folution feems to diminilh direCtly the action of 
the veffels, and is therefore more peculiarly proper in 
aClive inflammations, as of the eyes ; whereas aftrong 
folution operates as a direct ftimulant, and is there¬ 
fore more fucceftful in paffive ophthalmia. 

Water of acetated litharge. L. 

Take c-f litharge, two pounds and four ounces; di- 31® 

Ailed vinegar, one gallon. Mix, and boil to fix 
pints, conftantly ftirring ; then fet it afide. After 
the feces have fubfided, ftrain. 

1 his preparation may be confidered as nearly die 
fame with the extract and vegeto-mineral water of Mr 
Goulard. And it is probably from the circumftances 
of his preparations having come into a common ufe, 
that the London college have given this article a place 
in their pharmacopoeia. It may, however, be a mat¬ 
ter of doubt whether it be really intitled to a place. 

For, as we have ahead ohferved, every purpofe to be- 
anfwered by it may be better obtained from the em. 

plpjment 
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lions and water. The acetated water of litharge is intended tor 
Compofi- external ufe only. 

(ions. 

Chap. XV. Preparations of tin . 

311 Tin eafily melts in the fire, and calcines into a 
dufky powder ; which, by a farther continuance of 
the heat, becomes white. A mafs of tin heated till it 
be juft ready to melt proves extremely brittle, fo as to 
to fall in pieces from a blow; and by dexterous agi¬ 
tation, into powder. Its proper menftruum is aqua- 
regia ; chough the other mineral acds may alfo be 
made to difl'olve it, and the vegetable ones in fmall 
quantity. It cryllallizes with the vegetable and vitrio¬ 
lic acids; but with the others, deliquates. 

The virtues of this metal are little known. It has 
been recommended as an antihyfteric, antiheflic, &c. 
At prefer.t it is chiefly ufed as an anthelmintic. 

Powdred tin. L. 

Take of tin, fix pounds. Melt it in an iron veiTel, 
and ftir it with an iron rod until a powder floats on 
the furface. Take off the powder, and, when 
cold, pafs it through a fieve. 

This preparation may be confidered as nearly the 
fame with the calx Jovis, which had a place in the 
former editions of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia: 
bu from the late editions the calx has been expunged, 
and the filings or powder of tin, has a place only in 
their lift of the mater iamedica. But although feldom 
prepared by the apothecary himfelf, it is not unfre- 
quently employed as a remedy againft worms, parti¬ 
cularly the flat kinds, which too often elude the force 
of other medicines. The general dofe is from a 
fcruple to a dram ; fome confine it to a few grains. 
But Dr Alfton affures us in the Edinburgh Effays, 
that its fuccefs chiefly depends on its being given in 
much larger quantities; he diredts an ounce of the 
powder on an empty ilomach, mixed with four ounces 
of molaffes; next day, half an ounce ; and the day 
following, half an ounce more ; after which a ca¬ 
thartic is adminiftered : he fays the worms are ufually 
voided during the operation of the purge, but that 
pains in the ftomach occafioned by them are removed 
almoft immediately upon taking the firft dofe of the 
tin. 

This praffice is fometimes fuccefsfiil in the expul- 
fion of taenia, but by no means fo frequently as Dr 
Alfton’s obfervations would lead us to hope. 

Amalgama of tin. Dan. 

3I3 Take of fhavings of pure tin, two ounces ; pure quick 
iilver, three drams. Let them be rubbed to a pow¬ 
der in a ftone mortar. 

Some have imagined that tin thus adted on by mer¬ 
cury is in a more adtive condition then when exhi¬ 
bited in a ftate of powder; and accordingly it has been 
given in worm cafes. But as both are equally info- 
luble in the animal fluids, thi, is not to be expedted; 
and to obtain any peculiar -properties which tin may 
poffefs to their full extent, it will probably bs necef- 
iary to exhibit it in fome faline ftate. 
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Take of zinc, broken into'fmall pieces, eight ounces. 314 
Call the pieces of zinc, at feveral t ints, into an 
ignited, large, and deep crucible, placed leaning, 
or half upright, putting on it another crucible in 
fuch a manner that the air may have free acccfs to 
the burning zinc. Take out the calx as foon as it 
appears, and feparates its white and lighter part by 
a fine fieve. 

Flo w:rs of z in E. 

Let a large crucible be placed in a furnace, in an in- 3 l S 
clined iituation, only half-upright; when the bot¬ 
tom of the veffel is moderately red, put a fmall 
piece of zinc, about the weight of two drams, into 
it. The zinc foon flamts, and is at the fame time 
converted into a fpongy calx, which is to be raked 
from the furface of the metal with an iron fpatula, 
that the combuftion may proceed the more fpeedily : 
when the zinc ceafes to flame, take the calx out of 
the crucible. Having put in another piece of zinc, 
the operation may be repeated as often as you pleafe 
Laftly, the calx is to be prepared like antimony. 

Thefe flowers, as uled externally, are preferable for 
medicinal purpofes to tutty, and the more impure fub- 
limales of zinc, which are obtained in the brafs works; 
and likewife to calamine, the natural ore of this me¬ 
tal, which contains a large quantity of earth, and 
frequently a portion of heterogeneous metallic mat¬ 
ter. But befides being applied externally, they have 
alfo of late been ufed internally. The floweis of 
zinc, in dofes from one to feven or eight grains, have 
been much celebrated of late years in the cure of epi- 
lepfy and feveral fpafmodic affections; and there are 
fufficient teftimonies of their good effefts, where tonii 
remedies in thofe affedlions are proper. 

White vitriol. E. 

Take of zinc, cut into fmall pieces, three ouncefs; 3t6 

vitriolic acid, five ounces; water,twenty ounces; hav¬ 
ing mixed the acid and water, add the zinc, and 
when the ebullition is finifhed drain the liquor : 
then after proper evaporation fet it apart in a cold 
place, that that it may fhoot into cryftals. 

This fait is an elegant whi.e vitriol. It differs from 
the common white vitriol, and the fait of vitriol of the 
(hops, only in being purer, and perfectly free from 
any admixture of copper, or fuch other foreign me¬ 
tallic bodies as the others generally contain. 

Purifed vitriolated zinc. L. 

Take of white vitriol, one pound; vitriolic acid, one 
dram ; boiling diftilled water, three pints. Mix, 
and filter through paper. After a proper evapora¬ 
tion, fet it afi.de in a cold place to cryftallize. 

Although the Edinburgh college have given a for¬ 
mula for the preparations of white vitriol, yet their 
direction is very rarely followed byany of the apothe¬ 
caries or chemifts, who in general purebafe it as ob¬ 
tained from the Collar mines. When, however, it is 
got in this way, it is often a very impure fait, and re- 
3 A 2 quires 
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Prepara- quires that purification which is here directed, and 
tions rnd w hich is by no means neceffary for the white vitriol 
1_ artificially prepared, in the manner above directed. 
—* But by this pvocefs, the ordinary white vitriol, in its 

common ftate of impurity, will he freed from tliofe im¬ 
pregnations of earthy and other matters which it often 
contains. And in this purified hate it anfwers many 
ufeful purpofes, not only externally but internally ; 
aid particularly in dofes from ten grains to half a 
dram, it operates almoll; inllantly as an emetic, and 
is at the fame time perfectly fafe. By employing it 
internally in fmaller dofes, we may obtain, and per¬ 
haps even more effectually, all the tonic power of the 
zinc ; and fome think it in every cafe preferable to the 
calx of zinc. 

N Ammaniacal copper* E. 

3 i'S Take of blue vitriol, two parts; volatile fal ammo¬ 
niac, three parts ; rub them together in a glafs mor¬ 
tar, until they unite, after the effervefcence ceafes, 
into a uniform violet-coloured mails, which mull be 
firft dried on blotting paper, and afterwards by a 
gentle heat. The product mud be kept in a glafs 
phial, well clofed with a glafs (topper. 

This preparation has been thoqght ferviceable in 
epilepfies; but from its frequent want of fuccefs, and 
the difagreeable confequences with which its ufe is 
fometimes attended, it has not lately been much pre¬ 
ferred. It is employed by beginning with dofes of 
half a grain, twice a day, and increafing them gra¬ 
dually to as much as the ftomach will bear. Dr Cul¬ 
len fometimes increafed the dofe to five grains. 

Chap. XVII. Simp's dijlilld waters. L. E. 

319 The effluvia which exhale into the air from many 
vegetables,particularly from thofe of the odorous kind, 
conlift apparently of principles of great fubtilty and 
activity, capable of (Irongly and fuddenly affeCting the 
brain and nervous fyftem, efpecially in thofe whofe 
nerves are of great fenfibility ; and likewife of opera¬ 
ting in a (lower manner on the fyftem of the groffer 
veifels. Thus Boerhaave obferves, that in hylierical 
and hypochondriacal perfons, the fragrant odour of 
the Indian hyacinth excites fpafms, which the ftrong 
feent of rue relieves: that the effluvia of the walnut- 
tree occafions headachs, and makes the body coftive ; 
that thofe of poppies procure deep; and that the fmell 
ef bean-bloffoms, long continued, diforders the fenfes. 
Lemery relates, from his own knowledge, that feveral 
perfons were purged by (laying long in a room where 
dama(k rofes were drying. 

Some of the chemifts have indulged themfelves in 
the pleafing furvey of thefe prefiding fpirits, as they 
are called, of vegetables ; their peculiar nature in the 
different fpecies of plants; their exhalation into the 
atmofphere by the fun’s heat, and difperfion by winds ; 
their rendering the air of particular places medicinal, 
or otherwife, according to the nature of the plants 
that abound. They have contrived alfo different 
means for collecting thefe fugitive emanations, and 
concentrating and condenfing them into a liquid form, 
employing either the native moifture of the fubjeCt, 
or an addition of water, as a vehicle or matrix for re¬ 
taining therm 


Part II. 

The procefs which has been judged mod analogous Prepara- 
to that of nature, is the following. The fuibjeCt fre(h tlo,ls ar *d 
gathered at the feafon of its greateft vigour, with the ( -. om P°k' 
morning dew on it, is laid lightly and unbruifed in a 
(hallow veflel, to which is adapted a low head with a 
recipient; under the veflel a live coal is placed, and 
occafionally renewed, fo as to keep up an uniform 
heat, no greater than that which obtains in the atmo¬ 
fphere in Cummer, viz. about 85 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. In this degree of heat there arifes ex¬ 
ceeding (lowly an invifible vapour, which condenfe.s 
in the head into dewy drops, and falls down into the 
receiver ; and which has been fuppofed to be the very 
fubftance that the plant would have fpontaneoufly emit¬ 
ted in the open air. 

But on fubmitting many kinds of odoriferous ve¬ 
getables to this procefs, the liquors obtained by it have 
been found to be very different from the natural ef¬ 
fluvia of the refpeCtive fubjeCt s: they have had very 
little fmell, and no remarkable tafte. It appeared that 
a heat, equal to that of the atmofphere, is incapable of 
railing in clofe veifels thofe parts of vegetables which 
they emit in the open air. It may therefore be pre¬ 
fumed that in this lad cafe fome other caufe concurs 
to the effeCt: that it is not the fun’s heat alone which 
raifes and impregnates the air with the odorous prin¬ 
ciples of vegetables, but that the air itfelf, or the wa¬ 
tery humidity with which it abounds, aCting as a true 
folvent, extracts and imbibes them ; fo that the natu¬ 
ral effluvia of a plant may be conlidered as an infufion 
of the plant made in air. The purgative virtue of 
the damafk rofe, and the aftringency of the walnut- 
tree, which, as above obferved, are m fome degree 
communicated to the air, may be totally extracted by 
infufion both in watery and fpirituous menftrua, but 
never rife in diftillation with any degree of heat: and 
the volatile odours of aromatic herbs, which are dif- 
fufed through the atmofphere in the lowed warmth* 
cannot be made to diftil without a heat much greater 
than is ever found to obtain in a (haded air. 

We apprehend, that tire effluvia arifing from grow- 
ing vegetables are chiefly exhaled by the living ener¬ 
gy of the plant: the odorous matter is a real lecre- 
tion, which cannot be performed independent ofaCtive 
veflels; and it is as reafonable to allow the fame powers 
for the exhalation of thefe effluvia, as for the tranfpi- 
ration of their watery parts. 

The above procefs, therefore, and the theory on 
which it is built, appear to be faulty in two points: 

1. In fuppofmg that all thefe principles, which natu- ' 
rally exhale from vegetables, may be collected by di¬ 
ftillation ; whereas there are many which the air ex¬ 
tracts in virtue of jfs folvent power ; fome are alfo in¬ 
capable of being collected in a vifible and inelaftic 
form ; and iome -are artificially feparable by (blvents 
only : 2. In employing a degree of heat infufficient 

for feparating even thofe parts which are truly exhal- 
able by heat. 

The foregoing method of diftillation is commonly 
called dijiillat'wn by the c/ildJlill; but thofe who have 
praCtifed it have generally employed a confiderable 
heat. A (hallow leaden veflel is filled with the frelh 
herbs, flowers, &c. which are heaped above it; fo that 
when the head is fitted on, this alfo may be filled a 
confiderable way. A little fire is made under the vef- 
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fcl, fufficient to make the bottom much hotter than 
the hand can bear, care being only taken not to heat 
it fo far as to endanger fcorching any part of the fub- 
jedh If the bottom of the veil'd be not made fo hot 
as to have this effect on the part contiguous to it, it 
is not to be feared that the heat communicated to the 
reft of the included matter will be fo great as to do it 
any injury. By this management, tire volatile parts 
of feveral odorous plants, as mint, are effectually 
forced over; and if the procefs has been fkilfully ma¬ 
naged, die diftilled liquor proves richly impregnated 
with the native odour and flavour of the fubjeCt, with- 
out having received any kind of difagreeable impreffion 
from the heat ufed. 

This procefs has been chiefly praCtifed in private fa¬ 
milies ; the flownefs of the diftillation, and the at¬ 
tendance and care neceflary for preventing the fcorch¬ 
ing of fome part of the plant, fo as to communicate 
a51 ungrateful burnt flavour to the liquor, rendering it 
inconfiftent with the difpatch requiiite in the larger 
way of bufinefs. 

Another method has therefore been had recourfe to, 
viz. by the common ftill, called, in diftinCtion from 
the foregoing, the hol-Jhll. Here a quantity of water 
is added to the plant to prevent its burning ; and the 
liquor is kept nearly of a boiling heat, or made to boil 
fully, fo that the vapour rifes plentifully into the head, 
and palling thence into a fpiral pipe or worm placed 
in a veflel of cold water, is there condenfed, and runs 
out in drops quickly fucceeding each .other, or in a 
continued ftream. The additional water does not at 
all weaken the produce; for the moft volatile parts of 
the fubjeCt rife firfl, and impregnate the liquor that 
firft diftils ; as foon as the plant has given over its vir¬ 
tue fufficiently, which is known by examining from 
time to time the liquor that runs from the nofe of the 
Worm, the diftillation is to be flopped. 

This is the method of diftillation commonly prac- 
tifed for the officinal waters. It is accompanied with 
one imperfection, affeCting chiefly thole waters whofe 
principal value confifts in the delicacy of their flavour j 
this being not a little injured by the boiling heat ufu- 
ally employed, and by the agitation of the odorous 
particles of the fubjeCt with the water. Sometimes 
alfo a part of the plant flicks to the fldes of the ftill, 
and is fo far fcorched as to give an ungrateful taint to 
the liquor. 

There is another method of managing this opera¬ 
tion, which has been recommended for the diftillation 
of the more volatile effential oils, and which is equal¬ 
ly applicable to that of the waters. In this way the 
advantages of the foregoing methods are united, and 
their inconveniences obviated. A quantity of water 
being poured into the ftill, and the herbs or flowers 
placed in a bafket over it, there can be no poflibility 
of burning ; the water may be made to boil, but fo as 
not to rife up into the bafket, which would defeat the 
intention of this contrivance. The hot vapour of the 
water pafling lightly through all the interfaces of the 
fubjeCt matter, imbibes and carries over the volatile 
parts unaltered in their native flavour. By this means 
the diftilled waters of all thofe fubftances whofe oils, 
are of the moft volatile kind, are obtained in the ut- 
moft perfection, and with fufficient difpatch ; for which 
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laft intention the ftill may be filled quite up to the Prepara 
head. tions and 

In the diftillation of effential oils, the water, as was ^ om P°I 1 " 
obferved in the foregoing feCtion, imbibes always a 
part of the oil. The diltilled liquors here treated cf 
are no other than water thus impregnated with the ef¬ 
fential oil of the fubjeCt j whatever fimell, tafte, or 
virtue is here communicated to the water, or obtained 
in the form of a watery liquor, being fi.und in a con¬ 
centrated Hate in the oil. The effential oil, or fome 
part of it, more attenuated and fubtilized than the reft, 
is the direCt principle on which the title of fpiritui 
reQor , or prefiding fjnrit has been beftowed. 

All thofe vegetables therefore which contain an ef- 
fcanal oil, will give over fome virtue to water by dif¬ 
tillation: but the degree of the impregnation of the 
water which a plant is capable pf faturating with its 
virtue, are by no means in proportion to the quantity 
of its oil. The oilfaturates only the water that comes 
over at the fame time with it: if there be more oil than 
is fufficient for this faturation, the furplus feparates, 
and concretes in its proper form, notmifcible with the 
water that arifes afterwards. Some odoriferous flowers, 
whofe oil is, in fo fmall quantity, that fcarccly any vi- 
fible mark of it appears, unlefs fifty or an hundred 
pounds or more are diftilled at once, give neverthelefs 
as ftrong an impregnation to water as thofe plants 
which abound moft with oil. 

Many have been of opinion, that diftilled waters 
may be more and more impregnated with the virtues 
of the lubjeCt, and their ftrength increafed to any af- 
figned degree, by cohobation , that is, by rediftilling them 
a number of times from frefh parcels of the plant. 
Experience, however, flrows the contrary; a water 
fkilfully drawn in the firft diftillation, proves on every 
repeated one not ftronger but more difagreeable. A- 
queous liquors are not capable of imbibing above a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the volatile oil of vegetables; and this 
they may be made to take up by one as well as by any 
number of diftillations : the oftener the procefs is re¬ 
peated, the ungrateful impreffion which they generally 
receive from the fire, even at the firft time, becomes 
greater and greater. Thofe plants, which do not yield 
at firft waters fufficiently ftrong, are not proper i'ub- 
jeCts for this procefs., fence their virtue may be ob-. 
tained much more advantageoufly by others. 

General rules for the distillation of the officinal 

SIMPLE WATERS. 


i. Where they are directed frefh, fuch only muft be 
employed; but fome are allowed to be ufed dry, as 
being eafily procurable in this ftate at all times of 
the year, though rather more elegant waters might 
be obtained from them while green. 

When frefh and juicy herbs are to be diftilled, thrice 
their weight of water will be fully fufficient; but dry 
ones require a much larger quantity. In general, ther® 
fhould be fp much water, that after all intended to be 
diftilled has come over, there may be liquor enough 
left to prevent the matter from burning to the ftill. 
Plants differ f© much, according to the f II and fea- 
fon of which they are the produce, and likewife ac-. 
cording to their own age, that it is impoffible to fi \ 
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the quantity of water to be drawn from a certain weight 
of them to any invariable ftandard. The diftillation 
may always be continued as long as the liquor runs 
well flavoured off the fubjedt, and no longer. 

2. The diftillation may be performed in an alembic 
with a refrigeratory, the jundtures being luted. 

3. If the herbs are of prime goodnefs, they muft be 
taken in the weights preicribed: but when frefh 
ones are fubftituted for dry, or when the plants 
themfelves are the produce of unfavourable feafons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the quantities are to be 
varied according to the diferetion of the artift. 
After the odorous water, alone intended for ufe, 

has come over; an acidulous liquor ariies, which has 
fometimes extradled fo much from the copper head 
of the ftill as to prove emetic. To this are owing 
the anthelmintic virtues attributed to certain diftilled 
waters. 

4. In a preceeding edition of the Edinburgh pharma¬ 
copoeia, fome vegetables were ordered to be flightly 
fermented with the addition of yeft previoufly to 
the diftillation. 

The principle on which this management is found¬ 
ed, is certainly juft; for the fermentation fomewhat 
opens and unlocks their texture, fo as to make them 
part with more in the iubfequent diftillation than could 
be drawn over from them without fome affiftance of 
this kind. Thofe plants, however, which require this 
treatment, ate not proper iubjedts for fimple waters 
to be drawn from, their virtues being obtainable to 
better advantage by other proceffes. 

5. If any drops of oilfwim oh the furface of the wa¬ 
ter, they are to be carefully taken off. 

6. That the waters may keep the better, about a 20th 
part their weight of proof-fpirit may be added to 
each after they are diitilled. 

A great number of diitilled waters were formerly 
kept in the Ihops, and are ftill retained in foreign 
pharmacopoeias. The faculty of Paris diredt, in the 
laft edition of their Codex Medicamentarius, no lefs than 
125 different waters, and 130 different ingredients in 
one Angle water. Nearly one half of thefe prepara¬ 
tions have fcarcely any virtue or flavour from the fub- 
jedt, and many of the others are infignificant. 

The colleges of London and Edinburgh have re- 
jeftea thefe oltematious fuperfluities, and given an ele¬ 
gant and compendious fet of waters, iufhcient for an- 
Iwering fitch purpoles as thele kinds ol preparations 
are applied to in pradfice. Diitilled wafers are em¬ 
ployed chiefly as grateful diluents, as fuitab.e vehicles 
for medicines ot greater efficacy, or fur rendering dii- 
guftful ones mure acceptable to the palate and fto- 
mach j few are depended on, without any intention of 
contequence, by themfelves. 

D Jiilled water. L. 

Take of fpring-water, 10 gallons. Draw off by di- 
ftillatiun, firft, four pints; which being thrown a-, 
way, draw off four gallons. This water is to be 
kept in a glafs or earthen bottle with a giafs ftop- 
per. 

DiftilLd water. E. 

Let well o-r river water be diftilled in very clean veffels 
till about two thirds are drawn off. 


Native Water is feldom or never found pure, and l’repara- 
generally contains earthy, faline, metallic, or other t; ° ns =»'■<* 
matters. Diftillation is therefore employed as a means Compofi- 
of freeisg it from thefe heterogeneous parts. For fome 
pharmaceutical purpofes diftilled water is abfolutely 
neceffary: thus, if we employ hard undiftilled water 
for diffolving fugar of lead, inftead of a perfedt folu- 
tion, we produce a milky-like cloud, owing to a real 
deeompoiltion of parts. 

Diftilled water is now employed by the London col¬ 
lege for a great variety of purpofes; and there can be 
no doubt, that in many chemical and pharmaceutical 
proceffes, the employment of a heterogeneous fluid, 
in place of the pure element, may produce an effential 
alteration of qualities, or-fruftrate the intention in 
view. While the London college have made more ufe 
of diftilled water than any other, their diredtions for 
preparing it feem to be the bell. For as fome.impreg¬ 
nations may be more volatile than pure v ater, the wa¬ 
ter may be freed from them by throwing away what 
comes firft over; and by keeping it afterwards in a 
ciofe veffel, abforption from the air is prevented. 

Dill-water L. 

Take of dill-feed, bruifed, one pound; water, fuffi- 3M 
'cient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw oft one gal¬ 
lon. 

Simple dill-feed water. E. 

Take of dill-feeds, one pound ; pour on as much wa¬ 
ter as when ten pounds have been drawn off by dif¬ 
tillation there may remain as much as is fufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. After proper macera¬ 
tion, let ten pounds be drawn off. 

Although the dill-water holds a place, not only in 
the London and Edinburh pharmacopoeias, but alfo 
in moil of the foreign ones; yet it is not much em¬ 
ployed in pradtice. It obtains, indeed, a pretty ftrong 
impregnation from the feeds, gnd is fometimes em¬ 
ployed as a carminative, particularly as the bafis of 
mixtures and juleps ; but it is lefs powerful and lefs 
agreeable than that of peppermint, cinnamon, and fome 
others. 

Cinnamon water. L. E 

Take of cinnamon, bruifed one pound ; water, fuffi- 3*3 
cient to prevent and empyreuma. Macerate for 24 
hours, and draw off one gallon. 

From one pound of cinnamon the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege diredt 10 pounds of water to be drawn off; and 
if the cinnamon employed be of good quality, it may 
yield that quantity with a ftrong impregnation: but 
what comes over firft is unqueftionably the ftrongeft. 

This is a very grateful and uieful water, poffeffmg 
in an eminent degree the fragrance and aromatic cor¬ 
dial virtues of the fpice. Where real cinnamon wa¬ 
ter is wanted, care ftiould be had in the choice of the 
cinnamon. To avoid the too common impofition of 
caffia being fubftituted in its room. The two drugs 
may be ealily diltinguifhed from each other by a va¬ 
riety of marks, which it is needlefs to introduce in this 
place. See Cassia and Cinnamon. But the effential 
oils of the two approach fo near, that after diftillation 
it is perhaps impoffible to diftinguilh the waters ; and 
it is itill more doubtful how far the one is in any de¬ 
gree preferable to the other. 
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The oil of cinnamon is very ponderous, and arifes 
more difficultly than that of any other of the vegeta¬ 
ble matters frcm which Ample waters are ordered to 
be drawn. This obfervation directs us, in the diftilla- 
tion of this water, to ufe a quick fire and a low vef- 
fel. For the fame reafon, the water does not kep fo 
well as might be wilhed ; the ponderous oil parting 
from it in time, and falling to the bottom, when the 
liquor lofes its milky hue,' its fragrant fmell, and aro- 
matie tafte. Some recommend a fmall proportion of 
fugar to be added, in order to keep the oil united with 
the water. 

CaJJia-watcr. E. 

Frcm a pound and a half of the caffia bark, ten 
pounds of water are direfted to be drawn off in the 
fame manner as the dill-water. 

This diddled water, as we have already obferved, 
when properly prepared, approaches lo near to that 
of cinnamon, that it is almoft, if not altogether, im- 
poffible to diitinguilh the difference between the two. 
And though the London college has given it no place 
in their pharmacopoeia, yet we may venture to afferr, 
that it is no ftranger in the Ihops of the apothecaries. 
Nay, fo great is the difference of price, and the fenfi- 
ble qualities fo nearly alike, that what is fold under 
the name of cinnamon-water is almoft entirely pre¬ 
pared from caffia alone; and not even prepared from 
the caffia bark, as directed by the Edinburgh college, 
but from the caffia buds, which may be had at a Rill 
cheaper rate, and which yield precifely the fame effen- 
tial oil, although in lefs quantity. When caffia-water 
is prepared precifely according to the direftions of the 
Edinburgh college, from containing a larger propor¬ 
tion of the fubjedt, it has in general a ft, onger im¬ 
pregnation than their genuine cinnamon-water, and is 
probably in no degree inferior in its virtues. 

Fennel-water. L. 

Take of fweet fennel feeds, bruifed, one pound ; water, 
^ fufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one 
gallon. 

The water of fennel feeds is not unpleafant. A wa¬ 
ter has alfo been diftilled from the leaves. When thefe 
are employed, they fhould be taken before the plant 
has run into flower; for after this time they are much 
weaker and lefs agreeable. Some have obferved, that 
the upper leaves and tops, before the flowers appear, 
yield a more elegant water, and a remarkably finer 
efiential oil than the lower ones; and that the oil ob¬ 
tained from the one fwims on the water, while that <f 
the other finks. No part of the herb, however, is 
equal in flavour to the feeds. 

Peppermint - water. 

Take of herb of peppermint, dried, one pound and 
an half; water, fufficient to prevent an empyreu¬ 
ma. Draw off one gallon. L. 

From three pounds of the leaves of peppermint, ten 
pounds of water are to be drawn off. E. 

This is a very elegant and ufeful water. It has a 
warm pungent tafte, exaftly refembling that of the 
peppermint itfelf. A fpoonful or two taken at a time 
warm the ftomach, and give great relief in cold flatu¬ 
lent colics. Some have fubftituted a plain infufion of 


the dried leaves of the plant, which is not greatly dif- Prepara- 
ferent in virtue from the diftilled water. t ' ons ai 'f* 

In the diftillation of this water, a confiderable quan- *’ 

tity of effential oil generally comes over in its pure _j-.- 

ftate. And it is not uncommon to employ this for 
impregnating other water, with which it may be rea¬ 
dily mixed by the aid of a little fugar. 

Spearmint-water. L. 

Take of fpearmint, dried, one pound and'an half; 3^7 
water fufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw 
off one gallon. 

The Edinburgh college directs this water to be 
made in the fame proportion as the preceding. But 
probably three pounds of the frelh herb will not give 
a ftronger impregnation than a pound and a half of the 
dried : fo that the water of the London college may be 
confidered to be as ftrongly impregnated as that of the 
Edinburgh college. 

This water Imells and taftes very ftrongly of the 
mint; and proves in many cafes an ufeful ftomachic. 

Boerhaave commends it (cohobated) as a pleafant and 
incomparable remedy for ftrengthening a weak fto¬ 
mach, and curing vomiting proceeding from cold vif- 
cous phlegm, and alfo in lienteries. 


Allfpice-waler. L. E. 

Take of all-fpice, bruifed, half a pound ; water, fuf- 318. 
ficient to prevent an empyreuma. Macerate for 24 
hours, and draw off one gallon. 

From half a pound of the pimento the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege directs ten pounds of water to be drawn off; fo 
that the impregnation is there fomewhat weaker 
than the above. 

This diftilled water is a very elegant one, and has 
of late come pretty much into ufe; the hofpitals em¬ 
ploy it as a fuccedaneum to the more coftly fpice- 
waters. It is, however, inferior in gratefulnefs to the 
fpirituous water of the fame fpice hereafter dire&ed. 

Pennyroyal-water. L. E, 

Take of dried herb pennyroyal, one pound and an half; 349, 

water, fufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw 
off one gallon. 

The pennyroyal-water is directed to be prepared by 
the Edinburgh college in the fame proportions as the 
mint and peppermint. Whether prepared from the re¬ 
cent or dried plant it pofleffes in a confiderable degree 
the fmell, tafte, and, virtues of the pennyroyal. It is not 
unfrequently employed in hyfterical.cafes, and fome- 
times with a good effedl. 

Rofe-water. L. E. 

Take of frelh petals of the damalk rofe, the white heels 35 ® 
being cut off, fix pounds ; water fufficient to pre¬ 
vent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. 

From the fame quantity the, Edinburgh college direift 
ten pounds to be drawn off. 

This water is principally valued on account of its 
fine flavour, which approaches to that generally ad¬ 
mired in the rofe itfelf. The purgative virtue of the 
rofes remains entire in the liquor left in the ftill, which 
has therefore been generally employed for making the 
foiutive honey andfyrup, inftead of a decoftion or in¬ 
fufion of frelh rofes prepared on purpofe; and th s. 
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Vrepara- piece of frugality the college have now admitted. A 
turns and diftilled water of red rofes has been fometimes called 
tions PO(i " f° r ' n t ^ e fuops, and fupplied by that of damafk rofes 

— ^_ diluted with common water. This is a very venial 

fubftitution ; for the water drawn from the red rofe 
has no quality which that of the damafk does not poffefs 
in a far fupeiior degree ; neither the purgative virtue of 
. the one nor the aftringency of the other arifing in dis¬ 
tillation. 

Lcmon-peel-’watcr. E. 

331 From two pounds of recent lemon-peel ten pounds of 
water are to be drawn off by diftillation. 

Orange-peel-water. E 

33 * From two pounds of orange-peel ten pounds of water 
are directed to be drawn off. 

Neither of thefe diftilled waters are now to- be met 
with in the London pharmacopoeia; and it is probable 
that no great lofs arffes from the want of them, for 
both the one and the other contain only a very weak 
impregnation. They are chiefly employed as diluents 
in fevers and other diforders where the ftomaeh and 
palate are very apt to be difgufted. And perhaps the 
only circumftance for which they'are valuable is the 
flightnefs of the impregnation ; for in fuch affedtions, 
any flavour, however agreeable at other times, often 
becomes highly difguftful to patients. 

The diftiled waters above noticed are the whole 
that have now a place in the pharmacopoeias of the 
London and and Edinburgh colleges ; and perhaps this 
felection is diffidently large for anfwering every ufeful 
purpofe. But befides thefe, a confiderable number 
of others are ftill even retained in the modern foreign 
pharmacopoeias ; fome of which at leaft it may not be 
improper to mention. 

Alexlterial water. Brun. 

333 Take of elder flowers, moderately dried, three pounds ; 

angelica leaves, frefh gathered, two pounds ; fpring 
water, forty pounds. Draw off, by diftillation, 
thirty pounds. 

This water is fufficiently elegant with regard to 
tafle and fmell; though few expedt from it fuch vir¬ 
tues, as its title feems to imply. It is ufed occaflon- 
ally for vehicles of alexipharmac medicines, or in ju- 
* leps to be drank after them, as coinciding in thd in¬ 
tention ; but in general is not fuppofed to be itfelf of 
any confiderable efficacy. 

Camphor-water. Brun. 

334 Take of camphor, an ounce and an half. Let it be 

diffolved in half an ounce of the fpirit of rofemary, 
then pour on it two pounds of fpring-water, and 
draw off by diftillation a p end and an half. 

This diftilled water, which has no place in our phar¬ 
macopoeias, is introduced into fome of the foreign 
ones. And fmee camphor may be con-ftdered as a 
concrete effential oil, it naturally occurs as a form un¬ 
der which that medicine may be introduced with ad¬ 
vantage in a diluted ftate. 

Cajlor-water. Brun. 

SSS Take of Ruffia caftor, one ounce ; water, as much as 
will prevent burning. Draw off two pints. 
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Cafto-r yields almoft all its flavour in diftillation to t* repara- 
watei, but treated in the fame manner with fpirit of tJ “ ns and 
wine gives over nothing. The Spirit of caftor formerly Com P°fi- 
kept in the lhops had none ot the fmell or 1 irtues of 
the drug; while the water here directed proves, when 
frefh drawn, very ftrong of it. 

It is remarkable, that the virtues of this animal- 
fubftance refide in a volatile oil, analogous to the 
effential oils of vegetables. Some are reported to have 
obtained, in diftilling large quantities of this drug, a 
fmall portion of oil, which l'melt extremely ftrong of 
the caftor, and difful'ed its ungrateful feent to a great 
diftance. 

This water is ufed in hyfteric cafes, and fome ner- 
voas complaints, though it has not been found to an- 
fwer what many people expedt from it. It lofes great'y 
of its flavour in keeping. 

And it is prpbably from this circumftance that it 
has no place cither in our pharmacopoeias or in the 
modern foreign ones; but at the fame tine, as pof- 
fefling iu a high degree the fenfible qualities < f the 
caftor, it may be confidered as juftly deferving future 
attention. 

Chervil-water. Gen. 

Take of frefh leaves of chervil, one pound; fpring- * 3 ^ 
water as much as is fufficient for allowing eight 
pounds to be drawn off by diftillation, at the fame 
time avoiding empyreuma. 

Although the chervil be but little employed in Bri¬ 
tain, yet am mg fome of the foreigners it is held in 
high efteem ; and live diftilled water is perhaps one of 
the moft elegant forms under which its adtive parts can 
be introduced. But there is reafon to believe that 
thofe diuretic powers, for which it has been chiefly 
celebrated, will be moft certainly obtained from exhi¬ 
biting it in fubftance, or under the form of th.e expreff- 
ed juice of the recent plant. 

Black-cherry water. Suec. 

Take of ripe black cherries bruifed with the kernels, 237 
20 pounds; pure water, as much as is fufficient 
for avoiding empyreuma. Draw off 20 pounds 
by diftillatu n. 

This water, although now banifhed from our phar¬ 
macopoeias, has long maintained a place in the foreign 
ones, and even in Britain it is not unfrequently to be 
met with in the fhops. It has often been employed ' 
by phyficians as a vehicle, in preference to the other 
diftilled waters ; and among nnrfes who have the care 
of young chikir .n has been the firft remedy againft 
the convulltve diforders to which infants are fo often 
fubjedh 

Thi water has neverthelefs of late been brought in¬ 
to ddrepute, and has been efteemed poifonous. They 
ohferve, that it receives its flavour principally from the 
chary (tones; and that thefe kernels like many others, 
bear a refemblance in tafte to the leaves of the lauro- 
ceraius, which have been difeovered to yield, by in- 
fufton or diftillation, the moft fudden poifon known. 

Some phyficians in England have lately found, by 
trial nurpofely made, that a diftilled water very ftrong- 
ly impregnated with the flavour of the cherry kernels 
(no more than two pints being diftilled from fourteen 
pounds of the cherry ftones). proved in like manner 

poifonous 
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poifonotis to brutes. The London college repeated 
the lame experiment, and Found the elfedls agreeable 
to thofe gentlemens report. 

It by no means follows from thefe ti ials, nor after 
fuch long experience can it be imagined, that black- 
cherry-water, when no ftronger than the fhops have 
been accuftomed to prepare it, is unfafe. Thefe ker¬ 
nel;. plainly reiemble opium, and fome other things, 
which poilon only when taken in too great a quantity 
The water fromtheverylaurel leaves is harm’e.'efs when 
duly diluted ; and even fpirit of wine proves a poilon 
of its kind not greatly different, if drank to a certain 
degree of excels. Nor can it be concluded, from the 
trials with the ftroi'g black-cherry water on dogs,&c. 
that even this will have the fame effects in the human 
body ; the kernels of many forts of fruits being in fub- 
ftance pohorous to brutes, though innocent to man. 

It is poffible, however, that this water in any de¬ 
gree of ftrength may not be altogether fafe to the ten¬ 
der age of infants, where the principles of life are but 
juft beginning as it were to move. It is poffible that 
it may there have had pernicious effe&s without being 
fufpefted ; the fyrr.ptoms it will produce, if it fhould 
prove hurtful, being fuch as children are often thrown 
into from the difeale which it is imagined to relieve. 
On thefe confiderations, both the London and Edin¬ 
burgh colleges have chofen to lay it afide; more efpe- 
cially as it has been too often counterfeited with a 
water diftilled from bitter almonds, which are known 
to communicate a poifonous quality. It is, however, 
one of thofe aftive articles which may perhaps be 
confidered as deferring farther attention. 

Camomile-flower water. Dan, 

Take of camomile flowers, dried in the {hade, eight 

pounds; water, 72 pounds. Draw off by gentle 

diftillation 48 pounds. 

Cammomi'e flowers were formerly ordered to be fer¬ 
mented previoufly to the diftillation, a treatment which 
they do not need ; for they give over, without any 
fermentation, as much as that procefs is capable of 
enabling: them to do. In either cafe the fmell and 
peculiar flavour of the flowers arife without any of 
the bitternefs, this remaining behind in the decodtion ; 
which, if duly depurated and infpiffated, yields an 
extraff fimilar to that prepared from the flowers in the 
common manner. The diftilled water has been ufed 
in flatulent colics and the like, but is at prefent held 
innogreatefteem. 
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directed in a former edition of the Edinburgh pharma- Prepara- 
copoei.i for making up the black pedloral troches, but 
is now exchanged for common water. Few at prefent 
expeft ary lingular virtues from it, nor is it often to 
be met with in our (hops, being now expunged from 
our pharmacopoeias. It holds a place, however, in 
moft of the foreign ones, and among ourfelves -there 
arc {fill fome pr . ftitroners who frequently employ it. 

But there can be no doubt that thofe medical properties 
which the hyflop contains may be m ire readily and 
effedtually extrafled by Ample infufion. 


IVhite-Rl; wati 


Brun. 


Strawberry water. Suec. 

From 20 pounds of ftrawberies 20 pounds of diftilled 
water are drawn off, according to the fame direftions 
given for (he preparation of the black cherry water. 
Water thus impregnated with the eflential oil of 
the lira wberries fome people will think of a very agree¬ 
able flavour, but any conftderable medical power is not 
to be expefled from it. 

Hyjfrp water. Suec. 

From four pounds of the frelh leaves of hylfop fix 
pounds of water are drawn off. 

Hyffop-watcr has been held by fome in cor.fidera 1 le 
efteem as an uterine and peftoral medicine. It was 
Vol. XIV. 


Lily-of tbe-vaUeywater. Brun. 

To any quantity of thefe flowers four times their 341 
weight of water is to be added, and water drawn off 
by diftillation in the proportion of two pounds to 
each pound of the flowers. 

Thefe waters mull obtain fome impregnation of that 
elegant eflential oil on which the odour of flowers in 
their growing ftate depends. But they do not poffefs 
any remarkable medical proprieties. 

Balm-water. Brun. 

The green leaves of the balm are to be macerated with 343. 
double their weight of water ; and from each pound 
of die plant a pound and an half of water is to be 
drawn off. 

This water contains aconfiderableimpregnationfrom 
the balm, .which yields its eflential oil pretty freely on 
diftillation. Though now banifhed from our pharma¬ 
copoeias, it has ftill a place in moft of the foreign ones. 

In the old editions of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, 

-this water was ordered to be coliobated or redi (tilled 
from frelh quantities of the herb. This management 
feems to have been taken from Boerhaave, who Jias a 
very high opinion of the water thus prepared : he fays, 
he has experienced in himfelf extraordinary effedts from 
it taken on an empty ftomach : that it has fcarce its 
equal in hypochondriacal and hyfterical cafes, the chlo- 
roftc, and palpitation cf the heart, as often as thofe 
difeafes proceed from a diforder of the fpirits rather • 
than from any colle<ftion of morbific matter. 

But whatever virtues are lodged in balm, they may 
be much more perfectly and advantageoully extraSed 
by cold infufion in aqueous or fp rituous menftrua: in 
this laft procefs, the liquor fuffer' n^ ujury from be¬ 
ing returned on frelh parcels of the herb: a few repe¬ 
titions will load it with the virtues of the fubject, 
and render it very rich. The impregnation here is al- 
moft unlimited ; but in diftilled waters it is far other- 
wife. 

Rue water. Rolf. 

From each pound of rue, with a fufficient quantity of 343 
fpring-water to prevent empyreuma, two pounds of 
diftilled water are to be drawn. 

Rue gives over in this procefs the whole of its fmell, 
and great part of .its pungency. The diftilled water 
Hands recommended in epileptic cafes, the hyfteric paf- 
fton, for promoting perforation, and other natural i'e- 
cretions. But though it is a good deal employed 
abroad, it is with us falling into difpute. 

3 B Savin - 
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Sav.n water. 

This is diflilled from the frefh leaves of favin, after the 
fame manner as the other already mentioned. 

This water is by fome held in cor.fxderable efteem for 
the fame purpofes as the diddled oil of favin. Boer- 
■haave relates, that he has iound it (when prepared by 
cohcbation) to give an almoft incredible motion to the 
whole nervous fydem : and that,-,when properly ufed, 
it proves eminently lerviceable for promoting the men- 
fes and the hemorrhoidal flux. 

It has now, however, fallen fo much into difrepute 
as to have no place either in our pharmacopoeias or in 
the bed modern foreign ones: But at the fame time, 
when we re deft how readily favin yields a large pro¬ 
portion of aftive effential oil on diftillation, it may 
perhaps be confidered as better entitled to attention 
than fome other diddled waters which are dill re¬ 
tained. 

Elder-flower-water. Brun. 

This is diddled from frefh elder flowers, after the fame 
manner as the white-lily water. 

This water fmells conflderably of the flowers ; but 
is rarely ufed among us. 

Sage-water. Brun. 

This is diredled to be prepared from the green leaves 
of the fage in the fame manner as the balm-water. 
Sage leaves contain a confiderable proportion of ef¬ 
fential oil, which they yield pretty freely on didilla- 
tion. But their whole medical properties may with 
dill greater eafe and advantage be extruded by Ample 
infufion. 

To the Ample diddled waters the London college 
have annexed the following remarks. 

We have ordered the waters to be diddled from the 
dried herbs, becaufe frefh are not ready at all times 
of the year. Whenever the frefh are ufed, the weights 
are to be increafed. But, whether the frefli or dried 
herbs be employed, the operator may vary the 
weight according to the feafon in which they have 
been produced and colleded. 

Herbs and feeds kept beyond the fpace of a year 
are lefs proper for the diddlation of waters. 

To every gallon of thefe waters add flve ounces, by 
meafure, of proof-fpirit. 

Chap. XVIII. Diflilled Spirits. 

The flavours and virtues of diddled waters are 
owing, as was obferved in the preceding chapter, to 
their being impregnated w'ith a portion of the elfential 
oil of the fubjedf trom which they are drawn. Spirit 
of wine, confidered as a vehicle for thefe oils, has this 
advantage above water, that it is their proper men- 
flruum, and keeps all the oil that rifes with it perfect¬ 
ly diffolved into an uniform limpid liquor. 

Neverthelefs, many fubflances, which, on being di¬ 
flilled with water, impart to it their virtues in gfeat 
perfection; if treated in the fame manner with fpirit 
©f wine, fcarcely give it any fmell or tade. This dif¬ 
ference proceeds from hence, that fpirit is net Aifcep- 
tibleoffo great a degree of heat as water. Liquids 
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in general when made to boil, have received as great Prepara 
a heat as they are capable of fudaining; now, if the tl i l,ns ar jd 
extent of heat between freezing and boiling water, as 
meafured by thermometers, be taken for a dandard, _ T - 
fpirit of wine will be found to boil with lefs than four- 
Afths of that heat, or above one-Afth-lefs than the heat 
of boiling water. It is obvious, therefore that fub- 
dances may be volatile enough to rife with the heat of 
boiling water, but not with that of boiling fpirit. 

Thus, if cinnamon, for indance, be committed to 
didillation with a mixture of fpirit ©f wine and water, 
or with a pure proof-fpirit, which is no other than a 
mixture of about equal parts of the two ; the fpirit 
will rife Ard, clear, colourlefs, and tranfparent, and 
almod without any tade of the fpice ; but as foon as 
the more ponderous watery fluid begins to rife, the oil 
comes over freely with it, fo as to render the liquor 
highly odorous, fapid, and of a milky hue. 

The proof-fpirits ufually met with in the (hops are 
accompanied with a degree of ill flavour : which, 
though concealed by means of certain additions, plain¬ 
ly difeovers itfelf in didillation. This naufeous relifh 
does not begin to rife till after the purer fpirituous 
part has come over : which is the very time that the 
virtues of the ingredients begin alfo mod plentifully 
to didil: and hence the liquor receives an ungrateful 
taint. To this caufe principally is owing die general 
complaint, that the cordials of the apothecary are lefs 
agreeable than thofe of the fame kind prepared by the 
diftiller: the latter being extremely curious in redti- 
fying or purifying thefpirits (when defigned for what 
he calls flne goods) from all ill flavour. 

Ardent fpirit. L. 

Take of reftified fpirit of wine, one gallon ; kali, 448 
made hot one pound and an half; pure kali, one 
ounce. Mix the fpirit of wine with the pure kali, 
and afterwards add one pound of the hot kali, and 
fhake them, and diged for twenty-four hours. Pour 
off the fpirit, to which add the red of the kali, and 
didil in a water bath. It is to be kept in a veffel 
well dopped. The fpecific gravity of the alcohol is 
to that of diddled water as 815 to 1000. 

We have already offered fome obfervations on fpirit 
of wine both in the date of what is called reRifled and 
proof-fpirit. But in the prefent formula we have ar¬ 
dent fpirit dill more freed from an admixture of water 
than even the former of thefe. And in this date it is 
unquedionably bed fltted for anfwering fome purpofes. 

It may therefore be judly confidered as an ommiflion 
in die prefent edition of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, 
that they have no analogous form. In formerfcditions 
of this work, alcohol was direfted to be prepared from 
French brandy- But this is rather too dear an article 
in this country for didillation; nor is the fpirit ob¬ 
tained from it any wife' preferable to one procurable 
from cheaper liquors. The coarfer inflammable fpirits 
maybe rendered perfeftly pure, and fit for the niced 
purpofes, by the following method. 

If the fpirit be exceedingly foul, mix it with about 
an equal quantity of water, and diftilwith a flow fire ; 
difeontinuing the operation as foon as the liquor begins 
to run milky, and difeovers by its naufeous tade that 
the impure and phlegmatic part is rifing. By this 

treat- 
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Prepara- treatment, the fprit leav es a confulerable portion of its 
tions and f ou } 0 j]y matter behind it in the water, which now 
tions^ 0 ^' a PP ears m 'lky and turbid, and proves highly dil'agree- 
.. able to the tafte. If the fpirit be not very foul at firft, 

this ablution is not neceflary ; if extremely fo, it wiil 
be needful to repeat it once, twice, or oftener. 

As vinous fpirits arife with a lefs degree of fire than 
watery liquors, we are hence diredted to employ, in 
the diftillation of them, a heat lefs than that in which 
water boils ; and if due regard be had to this cireum- 
. fiance, very weak fpirits may, by one or two wary di- 
ftillations, be tolerably well freed from their aqueous 
phlegm ; efpecially if the diflilling veffels are of fuch a 
height, that the fpirit, by the heat of a water bath, 
may but juft pafs oyer them: in this cafe, the phleg¬ 
matic vapours which rife for a little way along with 
the fpirit, will condenfe and fall back again before they 
can come to the head. Very pompous inftiuments have 
been contrived for this purpofe, .and carried in a fpiral 
or ferpentine form to an extraordinary heigh. The 
fpirit afcending through thefe, was to leave all the wa¬ 
tery parts it contained in its paffage, and come over 
perfectly pure and free from phlegm. But thefe in- 
ftruments are built upon erroneous principles, the ! r 
extravagant height defeating the end it was defigned 
to anfwer; if the liquor be made to boil, a confider- 
able quantity of mere phlegm will come over along 
with the fpirit; and if the heat be not railed to this 
pitch, neither phlegm nor fpirit will diftil. The moft 
convenient inftrument is the common ftill; between 
the body of which and its head an adopter or copper 
tube may be fixed. 

The fpirit being wafhed, as above directed, from its 
• foul oil, and freed from the greateft part of the phlegm 
by gentle diftillation in a water-bath, add to every 
gallon of it a pound or two of pure dry fixed alkaline 
fait. Upon digefting thefe together for a little time, 
the alkali, from its known property of attracting water 
and oils, will imbibe the remaining phlegm, and fuch 
part of the difa^reeable undtuous matter as may ftill 
be left in the fpirit, and will fink with them to the 
bottom of the veffel. If the fpirit be now again gent¬ 
ly drawn over, it will rife entirely free from its phlegm 
and naufeous flavour ; but fome particles of the alka¬ 
line fait are apt to be carried up with it, and give what 
the workmen call an m 'nous relijh : this may be pre¬ 
vented by adding, previous to the laft diftillation, a 
finall proportion or calcined vitriol, alum or bitter ca¬ 
thartic fait; the acids of thefe falts will unite with 
and neutralize the alkali, and effectually prevent it 
from rifing : while no more of the acid of the fait is 
extricated than wjiat the kali abforbs. 

The fpirit obtained by this means is extremely pure, 
limpid, perfectly flavourlefs, and fit for the fineft pur¬ 
pofe s. It may be reduced to the (Length commonly 
ltnderftood by proof, by mixing twenty ounces of it 
with feventeen ounces of water. The diddled cordials 
madew'th thefe fpirits prove much more elegant and 
agreeable, than when the common reCt fied or proqf- 
fpirits of the (hops are ufed. 

If the rectified fpirit be diftilled afrefh from dry al¬ 
kaline fait with a quick fire, it brings over a confider- 
able quantity of the fait; and in this date it is fup- 
pofed to be a more powerful menftruum for certain 


fubftances than the pure fpirit. This alkalized 
is called tartarifedf-irit of win:. 

The procefs here deferibed, which was long fince 
recommended by Dr Lewis, will fufliciently explain 
the intention of the London college, in the directions 
they have now given for the preparation of alcohol. 
And there can be no doubt, that by their procefs a 
very pure alcohol may be obtained. Of this we have 
a fufficient teft in the fpecific gravity of the fluid which 
comes over, which is to that of diftilled water only as 
815 to 1000, while the fpecific gravity of proper rec¬ 
tified fpirit is as 835 to 1000. 

Spirit of vitriolic tether. L. 


fpirit P'-ep“ r '- 

tioi i- and 
i ompedi- 
tions. 


Take of rectified fpirit of wine, vitriolic acid, each one ja? 
pound. Pour by a little at a time the acid on the 
fpirit, and 'mix them by thaking ; then from a re¬ 
tort through a tubulated receiver, to which another 
recipient is fitted, diftil the fpirit of vitriolic aether 
till fulphureous vapours begin to rife. 


Vinous vitriolic acid, commonly called dulcified fpirit of 
vitriol. E. 


Take of vitriolic ethereal liquor, one part; rectified 

fpirit of wine, two parts. Mix them. 

The laft of thefe proceffes is a very ready and con¬ 
venient method of preparing the dulcified fpirit of vi¬ 
triol, which only differs from aether by the acid being 
more predominant, and lefs intimately combined. 

In the firft procefs, a good deal of caution is requi- 
fite in mixing the two liquors. Some direct the fpirit 
of wine to be put firft into the retort, and the oii of 
vitriol to be poured upon it all at once ; a method of 
procedure by no means advifable, as a violent heat 
and ebullition always enfue, which not only diffipate a 
part of the mixture, but hazard alfo the breaking of 
the veffel, to the great danger of the operator. Others 
put the oil of vitriol into the retort firft: then by 
means of a funnel, with a long pipe that may reach 
down juft to the furface of the acid, pour in the fpirit 
of wine: if this be done with fufficient caution, the 
vinous fpirit fpreads itfelf on the furface of the oil of 
vitriol, and the two liquors appear diftinCt. On hand¬ 
ing for a week or two, the vinous fpirit is gradually 
imbibed, without any comm .tic n, and the veffel may 
then be fafely lhaken to complete the mixture ; but if 
the fpirit be poured in too haftily at firft, or if the 
veffel be moved before the two liquors have in foms 
degree incorporated, the fame effeft .enfues as in the 
foregoing cafe. The only fecure way is, to add the 
oil of vitriol to the fpirit of wine by a little quantity 
at a time, waiting till the firft addition be incorporated 
before another quantity is put in; by this manage¬ 
ment the heat that enfues is inconfiderable, and the 
mixture is effe&ed without any inccnven'ence. 

The diftillation fliould be pet formed with an equable 
and very gentle heat, and not continued folong as 111 
a black froth begins to appear ; for before this time a 
liquor will arife of a very different nature from the 
fpirits here intended. The feveral products are molt 
commodioufly kept apart by u'hig a tubulated receive:, 
fo placed that its pipe may o nvey the matter wh : ch 
(hall come over into a vial fet underneath. The junc¬ 
ture of the retort and recipient is to be luted with a 
3 B 2 ' pafte 
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I'repara- pafte made of lintfeed meal, and further fecured by a 
lions anrf piece of wet bladder ; the lower juncture may be clo- 
Compoii- p e( j on ]y w j t h fome foft wax, that the vial may be oc- 
cafionally removed with eafe. 

The true dulcified fpirit aiifes in thin fubtile va¬ 
pours, which condenfe on the fides of the recipient in 
ftraig'ht ftrias. It is colourlefs as water, very volatile, 
inflammable, of an extremely fragrant fmell, in tafte 
fomewhat aromatic. 

After the fire has been kept up for fome time, white 
fumes arife ; which either form irregular ftrise, or are 
collected into large round drops like oil: On the firft 
appearance of thefe, the vial, or the receiver, if a com¬ 
mon one is ufed, mull be taken away. If another be 
fubftituted and the did illation continued, an acid li¬ 
quor comes over, of an exceeding pungent fmell, like 
the fumes of burning brimftone. At length a black 
froth begins haftily to arife, and prevents carrying the 
procefs further. 

On the furface cf the fulphureous fpirit is found 
fwimming a fmall quantity of oil, of a light yellow-co¬ 
lour, a ftrong, penetrating, and very agreeable fmell. 
Th is oil feems to be nearly of the fame nature with the 
effential oils of vegetables. It readily and totally dif- 
folves in rectified fpirit of wine, and communicates to 
a large quantity of that menftruum the tafte and fmell 
of the aromatic or dulcified fpirit. 

The matter remaining after the diftillatkm is of a 
dark blackifli colour, and ftill highly acid. Treated 
with frefh fpirit of wine, in the fame manner as before, 
it yields the fame production: ■ till at length all the 
acid that remains unvolatilifed being faturated with 
the inflammable oily matter of the fpirit, the compound 
proves a bituminous fulphureous mafs ; which, expo- 
fed to the fire in open vefiels, readily burns, leaving a 
confiderable quantity of fixed afhes; but in clofe ones 
it explodes with violence; with fixed alkaline falts it 
forms a compound nearly fimilar to one compofed of 
alkalis and fulphur. 

The new names adopted by the London and Edin¬ 
burgh colleges for this fluid, are expreflive of its com- 
pofition ; the one employed the term of fpiritus <tthe- 
ris vitriolici, the other of acidum •vitriolicum sjinofum ; 
the old term of fpiritus vitrioli dulcis is lefs properly fit¬ 
ted to diftingufh it from other fluids, and to convey a 
juft idea of its nature. 

Dulcified fpirit of vitriol has been /or feme time 
greatly efteemed, both as a menftruum and a me¬ 
dicine. It dilfolves fome refinous and bituminous fub- 
ftances more readily than fpirit of wine alone, and ex¬ 
tracts elegant tinctures "from fundry vegetables. As 
a medicine, it promotes perfpiration and the urinary 
iecretion, expels flatulencies, and in many cafes abates 
fpafmodic ftriftures, eafes pains, and procures fleep. 
The dofe is from ten to eighty or ninety drops in any 
convenient vehicle. It is not eflentially different from 
the celebrated anodyne liquor of Hoffman; to which 
it is, by the author himfelf, not unfrequently directed 
as a fuccedaneum. 

Of this fluid however, or at lead of an article ftill 
more nearly refembling it, we fhall afterwards have 
occafn n to fpeak, when we treat of the vinous fpirit 
of vitriolic aether. 

Vitriolic tether. L. 

Take of the fpirit of vitriolic ether, two pounds; wa- 
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ter of pure kali one ounce. Shake them together, Prepara- 
and diftil, with a gentle heat, fourteen ounces by tions an d 
meafure. Ijompofi- 

tions. 

Vitriolic ethcreaiUquor. E. -- \r— 

Take- of rectified fpirit of wine, vitriolic acid, each 
thirty-two ounces. Pour the fpirit into a glafs re¬ 
tort fit for fuftaining a fudden heat, and. add to it 
the acid in an uniform ftream. Mix them by de¬ 
grees frequently fhaking them moderately; this 
done, inftantly diftil from fand previoufly heated 
for that purpofe, into a receiver kept cool with wa¬ 
ter or fnow. But the heat is to be fo managed, 
that the liquor fhall boil at firft, and continue to boil 
till 16 ounces are drawn off; then let the retort be 
raifed out of the fand. 

To the diftilled liquor add two drams of the common 
bitter cauftic ; then diftil again in a very high -re¬ 
tort with a very gentle heat, into a cool, receiver, 
until ten ounces have been drawn off. 

If fixteen ounces of rectified fpirit of wine be poured 
upon the acid remaining in the retort after the firft 
diftillat.on, an ethereal liquor may be obtained by 
repeating the diftillation. This may be done pretty 
often. 

The preparation of this fingular fluid, now-received 
into public pharmacopoeias, was formeily confined to 
a few hands ; for though feveral proceffes have been 
publifhed for obtaining it, the fuccefs of mod of tlrem 
is precarious and fome of them are accompanied alfo 
with danger to the operator. The principal difficulty 
confifts in the firft part of the diftillation, 

It has been ufual to direCt the heat to be kept up ' 
till a black froth begins to appear: but if it is mana¬ 
ged in the manner here directed, the quantity of sether 
which the liquor can afford will be formed and drawn 
off before this fulphureous froth appears. The ufe of 
the cauftic alkali is to engage any uncombined vitrio¬ 
lic acid which may be prefent in the firft diftilled li¬ 
quor. If a mild alkali were employed for this purpofe, 
the feparation of its air by the acid might endanger 
the burlling of the veffels. The laft is indeed an in¬ 
convenience which attends the whole of this procefs. 

It might in a great meafure be obviated by employing 
a range of receivers fuch as the adopter deferibed in 
the firft part of this work. 

The sether, or etherial fpirit, is the lighteft, moft 
volatile and inflammable of all known liquids. It is 
lighter than the moft highly rectified fpirit of wine, 
in the proportion of about 7 to ft ; a drop, let fall on 
the hand, evaporates almoft in an inftant, fcarcely ren¬ 
dering the part moift. It does not mix, or only in 
a fmall quantity, with water, fpirit of Wine, alkaline 
lixivia, volatile alkaline fpirits, or acids; but is a power¬ 
ful difl’olvent for oils, balfams, refins, and other ana¬ 
logous fubftances ; it is the only known fubftance ca¬ 
pable of diffolving the elaftic gum : it has a fragrant 
odour, which in confequence of the volatility of the 
fluid, is diffufed through a large fpace. It has often 
been found to give eafe in violent headachs, by being 
applied externally to the part; and to relieve the 
toothach, by being laid on the afflicted jaw It has 
been given alfo internally, with benefit, in hooping 
coughs, hyfterical cafes, in afthma, and indeed in al- 
ir.oll every fpafmodic affeCtion, from a few drops to 

the 
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the quantity of half an ounce, in a glafs of wine or 
water ; which fhould be {wallowed as quickly as pof- 
fible, as the aether fo fpeedily exhales. 

Spirit of nitrous /ether . L. 

Take of redified fpirit of wine, two pints; nitrous 
acid, half a pound. Mix them, by pouring in the 
acid on the fpirit, and diilil with a gentle heat one 
pound ten ounces. 

Vinous acid of nitre, commonly called dulcified fpirit of 
nitre. E. 

Take of rectified fpirit of wine, three pounds; nitrous 
acid one pound. Pour the fpirit into a capacious 
phial, placed in a veffel full of cold water, and add 
the acid by degrees, conilantly agitating them. Let 
the phial be {lightly covered, and laid by for feven 
days in a cool place ; then diftil the liquor with 
the heat of boiling water, into a receiver kept 
cool with water or fnow, till no more fpirit comes 
over. 

By allowing the acid and redified fpirit to Hand 
for fome time, the union of the two is not only more 
complete, but the danger alfn of the veflels giving way 
to the ebullition and heat confequenr on their being 
mixed, is in a great meafure prevented. By fixing 
the degree of heat to the boiling point, the fuper- 
abundant acid matter is left in the retort, being too 
ponderous to be raifed by that degree of heat. 

Here the operator muft take care not to invert the 
order of mixing the two liquors* by pouring the vinous 
fpirit into the acid ; for if he fhould, a violent effer- 
vefcence and heat would enfue, and the matter be dif- 
perfed in highly noxious red fumes. The molt con¬ 
venient and fafe method of performing the mixture 
feems to be to put the inflammable fpirit into a large 
glafs bottle with a narrow' mouth, placed under a chim¬ 
ney, and to pour into it the acid, by means of a glafs 
funnel, in very fmall quantities at a time ; lhaking the 
veffel as foon as the effervefcence enfuing upon each 
addition ceafes, before a frefh quantity is put in : by 
this means the glafs will be heated equally, and be pre¬ 
vented from breaking. During the adtion of the two 
fpirits upon each other, the veffel fhould be lightly co¬ 
vered : if clofe flopped, it will burft ; and if left en¬ 
tirely open, fome of the more valuable parts will ex¬ 
hale. Lemery directs the mixture to be made in an 
open veffel; by which unfcientifical procedure, he 
ufually loft, as he himfelf obferves, half his liquor; 
and we may prefume, that the remainder was not the 
medicine here intended. 

Several methods have been contrived for obviating 
the inconveniences arifing from the elaftic fluid and 
violent explofions produced on the mixture of the ni¬ 
trous acid and rectified fpirit of wine: for preparing 
the nitrous tether they are abfolutely neceffary, and 
might perhaps be conveniently ufed for making the 
dulcified fpirit. The method we judge to be the beft, 
is that employed by Dr Black. On two ounces of 
the ftrong acid put into a phial, the dodtor pours, 
llowly and gradually, about an equal quantity of wa¬ 
ter ; which, by being made to trickle down the fides 
of the phial, floats on the furface of the acid without 
mixing with it: he then adds, in the fame cautious 


manner, three ounces of highly rectified fpirit of wine, Prepan- 
which in its turn floats on the furface of the water, tj 0 ” 8 aIlJ 
By this means the three fluids are kept feparate on ac- 

count of their different fpecific gravities, and a ftratum _ 

of water is interpofed between the acid and fpirit. The 
phial is now fet in a cool place : the acid gradually af- 
cends and the fpirit defeends through the water, this 
lall adling as a boundary to reft rain their violent adtion 
on each other. By this method a quantity of nitrous 
gether is formed, without the danger of producing elaf¬ 
tic vapours or explofton. 

For the preparation of the dulcified fpirit, the li¬ 
quors, when mixed together, fhould be fuffered to 
reft for fome time as above diredted, that the fumes 
may entirely fubfide, and the union be in fome mea¬ 
fure completed. The diftillation fhould be perform¬ 
ed with a very flow and well regulated fire; other- 
wife the vapour will expand with fo much force as to 
burft the veflels. Wilfon feems to have experienced 
the juftnefs of this obfervation, and hence diredts the 
jun&ure of the retort and receiver not to be luted, 
or hut flightly: if a tubulated recipient, with a fuffi- 
ciently long pipe, be ufed, and the diftillation per¬ 
formed with the heat of a water-bath, the veffels may 
be luted without any danger: this method has like- 
wife another advantage, as it afeertains the time when 
the operation is finilhed: examining the diftilled fpi¬ 
rit every now and then with alkaline falts, as directed 
above, is fufficiently troublefome; while in a water- 
bath we may fafely draw over all that will rife; for 
this heat will elevate no more of the acid than what is 
dulcified by the vinous fpirit. 

Dulcified fpirit of nitre has been long held, and 
not undefervedly, in great efteem. It quenches thirft, 
promotes the natural fecretions, expels flatulencies, 
and moderately ftrengthens the ftomach ; it may be 
given from 20 drops to a diam, in any convenient 
vehicle. Mixed with a fmall quantity of fpirit of 
hartfhorn, the volatile aromatic fpirit, or any other 
alkaline fpirit, it proves a mild, yet efficacious, dia¬ 
phoretic, and often remarkably diuretic ; efpecially - 
in fome febrile cafes, where fuch a falutary evacuation 
is wanted. A fmall proportion of this fpirit added 
to malt fpirits, gives them a flavour approaching to 
that cf French brandy. 

Spirit of ammonia. L. 

Take of proof-fpirit, three pints ; fal ammoniac, four 353 
ounces; pot-afh, fix ounces. Mix and diftil with 
a flow fire one pint and an half. 

Vinous fpir it of fal ammoniac. E. 

Take of quicklime, 16 ounces: fal ammoniac, eight 
ounces; redtified fpirit of wine, 32 ounces. Having 
flightly bruifed and mixed the quicklime and ammo- 
niacal fait, put themjnto a glafs retort; then add the 
fpirit, and diftil in the manner diredted for the vola¬ 
tile cauftie alkali, till all the fpirit has paffed over. 

This fpirit has lately come much into efteem, both 
as a medicine and a menftruum. It is a folution of 
volatile fait in rectified fpirit of wine; for though 
proof-fpirit be ufed, its phlegmatic part does not rife 
in the diftillation, ardferves only to facilitate the ac¬ 
tion of the pure fpirit upon the amoniacal fait. 

Redtified 
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Prepara- Rectified fpirit of wine does not diffolve volatile alka- 
tions and h ne f a h s by fimple mixture : on the contrary, it pre- 
txons^° l " c 'P‘ tates them, as has been already obfeived, when 

v .. they are previoufly diffolved in water : but by the pre- 

fent procels, a confiderable proportion of the volatile 
alkali is combined with the fpirit. It might perhaps, 
for fome purpofes, be more advifable to ufe with this 
intention the volatile fpirit made with quicklime ; for 
this may be mixed at once with rectified fpirit of wine, 
in any proportion, without the leaft danger of any re¬ 
paration of th& volatile alkali. 

The name here employed by the London college, 
particularly when put in contradiftinftion to the wa¬ 
ter of ammonia, conveys a clear idea of the article, and 
is, we think, preferable to that employed by the Edin¬ 
burgh college. 

As a menftruum, the fpirit of ammonia is employ¬ 
ed to diffolve effential oils, thus forming the volatile 
aromatic fpirit, or compound fpirit of ammonia, as it is 
now called by the London college, which again is 
employed in making the tinttures of guaiac, valerian, 
&c. 

The chief medical virtues which the fpirit of am¬ 
monia poffeffes, when exhibited by itfelf, are thofe of 
the volatile alkali. 

Fetid fpirit of ammonia. 

353 Take of proof-fpirit, fix pints; fal ammoniac, one 

pound ; afafcetida, four ounces; pot-afh, one pound 
and a half. Mix them, and draw off by diftillation 
five pints, with a flow fire. L. 

T ake of vinous fpirit of fal ammoniac, eight ounces; 
afafoetida, half an ounce. Digeft in a clofe vefiel 
12 hours'; then diftil of with the heat of boiling 
water eight ounces. E. 

This fpirit, the laft formula of whifh is in our opi¬ 
nion the beft, as being mod eafily prepared without 
any rifk of being injured in the preparation, is de- 
f gned as an antihyfteric, and is undoubtedly a very 
elegant one. Volatile fpirits, impregnated for thele 
purpofes with different fetids, have been ufually kept 
in the fhops; the ingredient here made choice of, is 
the beft calculated of any for general ufe, and equi¬ 
valent in virtue to them all. The fpirit is pale when 
newly difti led, but acquires a confiderable tinge in 
keeping. 

Compound fpirit of annifed. L. 

354 Take anifeed, angelica-feed, of each bruifed, half 

a pound ; proof-fpirit, one gallon ; water, fufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon by 
diftillation. 

This compound fpirit is now directed to be prepared 
by the London college in the fame manner as in their 
former edition. It has no place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia : but it may juftly be considered as a 
very elegant anifeed water. The angelica feeds great¬ 
ly improve the flavour of the ar.iie. It is often em¬ 
ployed with advantage, particularly in cafes of fla¬ 
tulent cholic ; but it has been alleged to be fomctimcs 
too frequently ufed with this intention as a domeftic 
medicine, efpecially by old ladies: for u clefs it be 
prudently and cautioufly employed, it may foon be at¬ 
tended with all the pernicious confequences of dram¬ 
drinking. 
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Spirit of caraway. L. Prepara- 

‘ J J tions and 

Take of carraway feeds, bruifed, half a pound ; proof- ^ompofi- 
fpirit, one gallon { water, fufficient to prevent an tl “*" _ 

empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. ' 355 

Spirituous caraway-water. E. 

Take of caraway-feeds, half a pound ; proof-fpirits 
nine pounds. Macerate two days in a clofe veffel; 
then pour on as much water as will prevent an em¬ 
pyreuma, and draw off by diftillation nine pounds. 

By this procefs the fpirit obtains in great perfeftion 
the flavour of the caraway-feeds ; and with fome it is 
a cordial not uncommonly in ufe. 

Spirit of cinnamon. L. ' 

Take of bruifed cinnamon one pound; proof-fpirit, 356 
one gallon; water, fufficient to prevent an empy¬ 
reuma. Draw off one gallon. 

Spirituous cinnamon-water. E. 

From one pound of cinnamon, nine pounds of fpirit 
are to be drawn off, in the fame manner as in the 
caraway-fpirit. 

This is a very agreeable and ufeful cordial, but not 
fo ftrong of the cinnamon as might be expedled; for 
very little of the virtues of the ipice arifes till after 
the pure fpirituous part has diftilled. Hence, in the 
former editions of the London pharmacopoeia, the 
diftillation was ordered to be protracted till two pints 
more than here directed were come over. By this 
means, the whole virtue of the cinnamon was more 
frugally than judicially obtained .- for the difagreeable 
flavour of the feints of proof fpirits, and the acidu¬ 
lous liquor arifing from cinnamon as well as other ve¬ 
getables when their diftillation is long continued, give 
an ill relifh to the whole ; at the fame time that the 
oil which was extrafted from the fpice was by this 
acid thrown down. 

In the Pharmacopoeia Reformata, it is propofed to 
make this fpirit by mixing the fimple cinnamon wa¬ 
ter with fomewhat lefs than an equal quantity of rec¬ 
tified fpirit: on fhaking them together, .--the liquor 
lofes its milky hue, foon becomes clear, and more ele¬ 
gant than the water diftilled as above: it is equally 
ftrong of the cinnamon, and free from tire nauftous 
taint with which the common proof-fpirits are impreg¬ 
nated. 

Compound fpirit of juniper. L. 357 

Take of juniper berries, bruifed, one pound ; cara¬ 
way feeds, bruifed, fweet-fennel feeds, of each one 
ounce and an half; proof-fpirit, one gallon; water- 
futficient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one 
gallon. 

Compound juniper water. E. 

Take of juniper-berries, well bruifed, one pound ; 
feeds of caraway, fweet-fennel, each one ounce 
and a half; proof-fpirit, nine pounds ; macerate 
two days : and having added as much water as will 
prevent an empyreuma, draw off by diftillation nine 
pounds. 

This water, mixed with about an equal quantity 
of the rob of juniper-berries, proves a* ufeful medi- 
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Frepara- cine in caurrhs, debility of the ftomach and intef- 
tions and tines, and fcarcity of uri.ne. The water by itfelf is 
Compoli- a g OOC j corjj^j anc j carminative: the fervice which 
— _- this and other fpirituous waters do with thefe inten¬ 

tions is commonly known ; though the ill confequences 
that follow from their conftant ufe are too little re¬ 
garded. 

Spirit of Lavender. L. 

358 Take of frefh flowers of lavender, one pound and 

an half; proof-fpirit, one gallon. Draw off by 
diftillation in a water-bath, five pints. 

Simple fpirit of lavender. E. 

Take of flowering fpikes of lavender, frelh gathered, 
two pounds ; rectified fpirit of wine, eight pounds. 
Draw off by the heat of boiling water feven pounds. 
This fpirit, when made in perfection, is very grate¬ 
ful and fragrant; It is frequently rubbed on the 
temples, &c. under the notion of refrefhing and com¬ 
forting the nerves; and it probably operates as a 
pbwertul ftimulus to their fenfible extremities : it is 
likewife taken internally, to the quantity of a tea- 
_ fpoonful, as a warm cordial. 

Spirit of peppermint. L. 

359 Take of the herb peppermint, dried, one pound and 

an half.- proof-fpirit, one gallon ; water, fufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. 

Spirituous peppermint water. E. 

From a pound and a half of thefe leaves nine pounds 
of fpirit are drawn off, as from the caraway-feeds. 
This fpirit receives a ftrong impregnation from the 
peppermint. It is employed in flatulent colics and 
fimilar diforders ; and in thefe it fometimes gives im¬ 
mediate relief: but where it is indicated, there are 
few cafes in which the peppermint-water is not prefe¬ 
rable. 

Spirit of Spearmint. L. 

360 Take of fpearmint, dried, one pound and an half; 

proof-fpirit, one gallon; water, fufficient to pre¬ 
vent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. 

This fpirit has no place in the Edinburgh phar¬ 
macopoeia. It, however, turns out a very elegant 
one, and preferable, in weaknefs of the ftomach, 
retching to vomit, and the like, to many more elabo¬ 
rate preparations. Where the diforder is not accom¬ 
panied with heat or inflammation, half an ounce of 
this water may be given diluted with fome agreeable 
aqueous liquor ; but, as was already obferved with re¬ 
gard to the preceding article, there are many cafes in 
■which the prudent practitioner will be difpofed to give 
the preference to the Ample diftilled water. 

Spirit of nutmeg. L. 

361 Take of bruifed nutmegs, two ounces; proof-fpirit, 

one gallon; water, fufficient to prevent an empy¬ 
reuma. Draw off one gallon. 

Spirituous nutmeg-water. E. 

By two ounces of the nutmeg, well bruifed, nine 
pounds of fpirit are impregnated. 
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This is an agreeable fpirituous liquor, highly im- Prepcra. 
pregnated with the nutmeg flavour. It was formerly t ‘ ons a,l 'l 
celebrated in nephritic diforders, and when combined ^ om P oli ' 
with a few hawthorn flowers, it had even the title of 10 “ i " > 
nephritic water. At prefent it is employed only as a 
cordial liquor, and is not even very frequently in ufe. 

Spirit of pimento, or allfpice. L. 

Take of all-fpice, bruifed, two ounces; proof-fpirit, 3®* 
one gallon ; water, fufficient to prevent an empy¬ 
reuma. Draw off one gallon. 

Spirituous Jamaicapepper water. L. 

By half a pound of pimento nine pounds of fpirit are 
to be impregnated. 

This water is far more agreeable than a Ample wa¬ 
ter drawn from the fame fpice ; and had long a place 
among the cordials of the diftiller before it was re¬ 
ceived into any public pharmacopoeia ; but although 
now adopted both by the London and Edinburgh col¬ 
leges, it is not very frequently ordered from the fiiops 
of the apothecary. 

Spirit of penny-royal. L, 

Take of the herb pennyroyal, dried, one pound and 363 
an half; proof-fpirit one gallon; water fufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. 

This fpirit has no place in the Edinburgh pharma¬ 
copoeia. It poffeffes, however, a confiderable fhare 
of the flavour of the pennyroyal, and very frequently 
it is employed as a carminative and antihyfteric. 

Compoundfpirit of horfe-radijh. L. 

Take of frefh horfe raddifh root, dried outer rind of 364 
Seville oranges, each two pounds ; frefh herb of gar¬ 
den feurvy-grafs, four pounds: bruifed nutmegs, one 
ounce ; proof-fpirit, two gallons ; water, fufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off two gallons. 

This fpirit has long been confidered as an elegant 
one, and is perhaps as well adapted for the purpofes of 
an antifcorbutic as any tiling, that can be contrived in 
this form. It has been alleged, that the horfe radifh 
and feurvy-grafs join very well-together, giving a fimi¬ 
lar flavour, though not a little difagreeable; that the 
nutmeg fuppreffes this flavour very fuccefsfully, with¬ 
out fuperadding any of its own ; and that to this, 
orange-peel adds a flavour very agreeable. Arum 
root had formerly a place in this water, but is here de- 
fervedly thrown out; for it gives nothing of its pun¬ 
gency over the helm, notwithftanding what is afferted 
by iome pharmaceutical writers to the contrary. Mn- 
ftard-feed, though not hitherto employed in thefe 
kinds of compofitions, would feem to be an excellent 
ingredient; it gives over the whole of its pungency, 
and is likewife lefs perifhable than mod of the other 
fubftances of this clafs: this feed wants no addition, ex¬ 
cepting fome aroirfatic material to furnifh an agreea¬ 
ble flavour. 

But although this procefs may fumifh an agreeable 
compound fpirit, yet it is much to be doubted, whe¬ 
ther it poffefs thofe antifcorbutic powers for which it 
was once celebrated. And with this intention the E- 
dinburgh college place fo little confidence-in it, that 
they have now rejected it from their pharmacopoeia. 

Spirit 
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Vrepara- Spirit of rofemary. 

tions and Take of frelh tops of rofemary, one pound and a 
lompofi- half; proof-fpirit, one gallon. Diftil in a water- 
tlons ' _ bath, five pints. L. 

365 Take of flowering tops of rofemary, frefli gathered, 

two pounds: rectified fpirit of wine', eight pounds 
Diftil in the heat of boiling water till feven pounds 
come over. E. 

A fpirit fimilar to this is generally brought to us 
from abroad, under the name of Hungary waier. 

This fpirit is very fragrant, fo as to be in common 
ufe as a perfume : that brought from abroad is lupe- 
rior in fragrance to fuch as is generally made among 
us. In order to prepare it in perfection, the vinous 
fpirit fhould be extremely pure; the rofemary tops 
gathered when tire flowers are full blown upon them, 
and committed immediately to diftillation, care being 
taken not to bruife c r prefs them. The beft method 
of managing the diftillation, is that which was former¬ 
ly recommended for the diftillation of the more vola¬ 
tile effential oils and Ample waters, viz. firft to place 
the fpirit in the ftill, and then fet in, above the li¬ 
quor either an iron hoop, with a hair cloth ftretched 
over it, upon which the flowers are to he lightly fpread, 
or rather a bafket, fupported on three pins, reaching 
down to the bottom. A gentle heat being applied, 
juft fufficient to raife the fpirit, its vapour rightly per¬ 
colating through the flowers, will imbibe their finer 
parts, without making that difagreeable alteration, 
which liquors appplied to fuch tender fubjefits, in 
their grofler form, generally do. Probably the fupe- 
riority of the French Hungary water, to that prepared 
among us, is owing to fome fkilful management of this 
kind, or to employing a perfectly pure fpirit. 

In the Wirtemberg pharmacopoeia, fome fage and 
ginger are added, in the proportion of half a pound of 
the former, and two ounces of the latter, to four pounds 
of the rofemary. 

But the peculiar agreeable flavour of t;his water in 
all probability depends on the rofemary alone. 

Carmelite water , or compoundhalm-waUr. Dan. 

366 Take of frelh gathered leaves of balm, a pound and a 

half; the recent yellow rind of lemons, four ounces ; 
nutmeg, coriander, each two ounces; cloves cin¬ 
namon,. each one ounce. The ingredients being 
Ihced and bruifed, pour upon them rectified fpirit 
of wine, fix pounds; balm water, three pounds. 
Digeft for three days, then draw off fix pounds by 
diftillation. 

This fpirit has been a good deal celebrated, parti¬ 
cularly among the French, under the title of Eua de 
Carmei. Mr Beaume, in his Elemens de Pharmacie, pro- 
pofes fome improvements on the procefs. After the 
fpirit added to the ingredients has been drawn off in 
the heat of a water-bath, he orders the diftilled liquor 
to be re&ified by a fecond diftillation, drawing off 
fome what lefs than nine-tenths of it. He recommends, 
that all the aromatic fpirits Ihould be p-epared in the 
fame manner. When the common fpirits of this kind 
are rubbed on the hands, &c. they leave after the 
more volatile parts have exhaled, a difagreeable empy- 
reumatic imell; and when diluted with water, and ta¬ 
ken medicinally, they leave, in like manner, a naufe- 
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ous flavour in the mouth. To remedy thcfe imper- Prepara- 
fedlions, he made many experiments, which Ihowed, t!on9 and 
that in order to obtain thefe liquors of the defirable k; on, P°fi* 
qualities, the fpirit muft not only be perfectly pure at ‘ 
firft, but that the liquor ought alfo to be re&ified after 
it has been diftilled from the fubjefts. In this redti- 
ficatif-n, only the more volatile, fubtile, aromatic parts 
of the ingredients ariie : there remains behind a white 
liquor, acrid, bitter, loaded only with the grofler oil, 
and deprived of all the ipec'iic flavour of the fubjecfs. 

Indeed the very imperfection complained of naturally 
points out this fecond diftillation as the remedy ; for 
it lhows the fpirit to contain a grateful and ungrateful 
matter; the firft of which exhales, while the other is 
left behind. The author fays that when the aqua 
mcl'ffte is prepared as above directed, it has fomething 
in it more perfedt than any of the odoriferous fpirits, 
whofe excellence is cried up, and which have the re¬ 
putation of being the beft. 

Aromatic fpirituous liquors have in general lefs 
fmell, when newly diftilled, than after they have been 
kept about fix months. M. Beaume fufpedts that the 
preparations of this kind which have been moft in 
vogue, were fuch as have been thus improved by keep¬ 
ing ; and found that the good effedts of age might be 
produced in a fhorttime by means of cold. He plunges 
quart bottles of the l'quor into a mixture of pounded 
ice and Jfea fait: the lpirit, after having fuffered, for 
fix or eight hours, the cold thence refulting, proves 
as grateful as that which has been kept for feveral 
years. Simple waters alfo, after being frozen, prove 
far more agreeable than they were before, though they 
are always lefs fo than thofe which have been drawn 
with fpirit and expofed to alike degreeof cold. This 
melioration of diftilled waters by froft was taken no¬ 
tice of by Geoffroy. 

Spirit of S'curvy-grafs. Suec. 

Take offrefh fcurvy grafs, bruifed, 10 pounds; redli- 367 

fled fpirit of wine, eight pints. With the heat of 

a water-bath, diftil off four pints. 

This fpirit is very ftrong of the fcurvy grafs ; and 
has been given in thofe cafes where the ufe of this 
herb is proper, from 20 to too drops. The virtues 
of fcurvy grafs refide in a very fubtile, volatile oil, which 
arifes in diftillation both with water and pure fpirit; 
and if the liquors are expofed to the air, foon exhales 
from both. The fpirit, newly diftilled, is extremely 
pungent; but if long kept, even in clofe veffeis, it 
becomes remarkably lefs fo ; but it is not probable, that 
widi fuch a pungent vehicle we can ufe a fufficient 
quantity of the herb, to produce any permanent or con- 
fiderable effeft ; it has been much recommended as a 
diuretic in dropfies. 

The makers of this fpirit have frequently added to 
the feurvygrafs a quantity of horfe-radifh root, and 
fometimes fubftituted for it one drawn entirely from 
the horfe radifh : the flavour of thefe two fimples be¬ 
ing fo much alike that their diftilled fpirits are fcarce* 
by diftinguilhable from each other. Here it may be 
oblerved, that though arum and dracunculus are ufually 
ranked in the fame clafs with the two foregoing vege¬ 
tables, and confidered as fimilav to them ; this procefs 
difeovers a remarkable difference: while the former 

yield 
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Prepara- yield all their pungency in diftillation both to water 
tiono and ffpi r it ; the latter give over nothing to either, and 
tions P ° " I et ^ le ‘ r v * rtues are deltroyed in the operation. 

Orange-peel 'water. Suec. 

*68 Take of recent orange fkins, one pound ; proof-fpirit, 
three pounds. Draw off two pounds by the heat 
of a water bath. 

This fpirit, which is now rejected from our phar¬ 
macopoeias, had formerly a place in them under the 
title of aqua corticum aurantiorum fpiritwfa. It is con- 
fiderably ftronger of the orange-peel than the fimple 
water; and it is ufed as an ufeful cordial, ftomachic, 
and carminative. 

Aromatic fpirit. Suec. 

Take of the tops of rofemary, a pound and an half; tops 
of milfoil, thyme, each half a pound ; proof fpirit, 
1 6 pounds; macerate for two days, and draw off 
by difiliation eight pounds. If before diftillation 
eight pounds of vinegar be added, it forms the ace- 
tated aromatic fpirit. 

Thefe preparations do not differ materially from the 
fpirt of rofemary or Hungary water ; for on the ef- 
fential oil of the rofemary their medicinal properties 
may be confidered as chiefly depending. They are 
often employed, particularly for external purpofes, and 
for impregnating the air with their vapours, to deftroy 
the influence of febrile contagions. 

Antidericfpirit. Gen. 

370 Take of fpirit of turpentine, an ounce and an half; 

redtified fpirit of wine, half a pound. Diftil with a 
gentle heat. Let the oil fwimming above in the re¬ 
ceiver be feparated from the faturated fpirit, which 
is to be prel'erved for ufe. 

It has been imagined, that this combination of oil 
of turpentine with ardent fpirit will furnifh an effedtual 
folvent for biliary calculi. Hence the origin of the 
name here given it; but although it may have fuch an 
cffedt when copioufly applied to the calculi in a glafs 
veffel; yet this is not to be expected when it is taken 
into the ftomach, and can only reach them in the courfe 
of circulation. 

Chap. XIX. Decodions andinfufions. 

371 Water, the diredl menftruum of gums and falts, 
extradls readily the gummy and faline parts of ve¬ 
getables. Its adtion, however, is not limited to 
thefe; the refinous and oily principles being, in molt 
vegetables, fo intimately blended with the gummy and 
faline, as to be in part taken up along with them; 
foine of the refinous cathartics, and mod of the aro¬ 
matic herbs, as well as bitters and aftringents, yield to 
water the greateft part of their fmell tafte, and medi¬ 
cinal virtue. Even of the pure effential oils, and odor¬ 
ous refins of vegetables, feparated from the other prin¬ 
ciples, water imbibes a part of the flavour; and by the 
artificial admixture of gummy or faline matter, the 
whole fubftance of the oil or refin is made foluble in 
water. 

Of pure falts, water diffolves only certain determi¬ 
nate quantities: by applying heat, it is generally en¬ 
abled to take up more than it can do in the cold, and 
-Vol.XI-V. 
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this in proportion to the degree of heat: but as the Trepara- 
liquor cools, this additional quantity feparates, and tl01is a "d 
the water retains no more than it would have diffolved '* 

without heat. With gummy fubftances, on the other _ f -* 

hand, it unites unlimitedly, diffolving more and more of 
them till it loofes its fluidity. Heat expedites the atftion 
of the water, but cannot enable it to take up more 
than it would do by allowing it longer time in the 
cold. The aftive parts extracted from mod vege¬ 
tables by water, and oils and refms made foluble in 
water by the artificial admixture of gum, partake of 
this property of pure gums, being foluble without fa- 
turation. 

It has been imagined, that vegetables in a frefh 
ftate, while their oily, refinous, and other adtive parts are 
already blended with a watery fluid, would yield their 
virtues to water more freely and more plentifully than 
when their native moifture has been diffipated by dry- 
ing. Experience however, fhows that dry vegetables 
in general give out more than frefh ones, water feem- 
ing to have little adtion upon them in their recent 
ftate. If, of two equal quantities of mint, one be in- 
fufed frefh in water, and the other dried, and then 
infufed in the like quantity of water for the fame 
length of time, the infufion of the dry herb will be 
remarkably the ftrongeft: and the cafe appears to be 
the fame in all the vegetables that have been tried. 

In all the preparations deferibed in this chapter, it 
is to be underftood that the fubjects mu ft be moderate¬ 
ly and newly dried, unlefs when they are exprefsly or¬ 
dered to be taken frefh ; in which cafe it is to be 
judged that their virtues are deflroyed or impaired by- 
drying. 

The native colours of many vegetables are commu¬ 
nicated to water along with their medicinal matter; 
many impart a colour different from their own ; and 
others, though of a beautiful and deep colour them- 
felves, give fcarcely any to the menftruum. Of the 
firft kind are the yellow and red flowers; of the fe- 
cond the leaves of mod plants: of the third fome of 
the blue flowers, as thofe of cyanus and larkfpur. 

Acid liquors change the infufions of mod flowers, the 
yellow ones excepted, to a red; and alkalis, both fixed 
and volatile to a green. 

From animal fubftances water extracts the gelati¬ 
nous and nutritious parts; whence glues, jellies, broths, 

&c.; and along with thefe, it takes up principles of 
more attivity, as the acrid matter of cantharides. It 
diffolves alfo fome portion of calcined calcareous earths, 
both of the animal and of the mineral kingdom, but 
has no aftion on any other kind of earthy matter. 

The effeiff of boiling differs from that of infufion in 
fome material particulars. One of the mo ft obvious 
differences is, that as the effential oils of vegetables, in 
which their fpecific odours refide, are volatile in the 
heat of boiling water, they exhale in the boiling along 
with the watery fteam, and thus are loft to the remain¬ 
ing deco&ion : whereas both in cold, and fometimes 
in hot infufions, they are prefsrved ; although in the 
latter they are by no means perfectly fo. Odorous 
fubftances, and thofe in general whofe virtues depend 
on their volatile parts, are therefore unfit for this 
treatment. The foluble parts of thefe may, never- 
thelefs, be united in this form with thofe bodies of a 
more fixed nature, by boiling the latter till their vir- 
3 C tues 
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Decoction of marfhmallovjs. E. Prepara- 

Takc of dried marflimallow roots, four ounces ; raifins CompTfi- 
of the fun, ftoned, two ounces; water, feven pounds, tions. 

Boil to five pounds ; place apart the drained liquor '— 
till tire feces have fubfided, then pour out the clear 
liquor. 
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tues be lufficiently extracted, and then infufing the 
former in this decodtion. 

The extraction of the virtue of the fubjedt is ufualr 
ly promoted or accelerated by a boiling heat : but this 
rule is lefs general than it is commonly fuppofed to be. 
We have already obferved, that Peruvian bark gives 
out its virtue more perfectly by cold intufion than by 
codtion. In fome cafes, boiling occafions a manifett 
difunion of the principles of the fubjedt: thus, when 
almonds are triturated with cold water, their oil, blend¬ 
ed with the mucilaginous or other foluble matter of 
the almond, unites with the water into a milky liquor 
called an emulfton; but on boiling them in water, the 
oil feparates and rifes to the furface ; and if the molt 
perfedt emulfion be made to boil, a like feparation hap¬ 
pens. 

This alfo appears to take place, though in a lefs 
evident manner, in boiling fundry other vegetables ; 
thus tobacco, afarum, and ipecacuanha, lofe their ac¬ 
tive powers by boiling : nor does it appear that this 
change is effected merely by the difcharge of volatile 
parts. From fome late experiments, it has been found, 
that the diftilled water of ipecacuanha was infinitely 
lefs emetic than the infufion from which it was diftilled, 
and that the boiling liquor gradually allumes a black 
colour, indicating fome kind of decompofition of parts: 
the fame circumttances probably take place in boiling 
tobacco, afarum, and perhaps all vegetables whatever, 
though from their not producing fuch fenfible opera¬ 
tions on the living body, they cannot be fo clearly dif- 
covered as in ipecacuanha, tobacco, or afarum. The ex¬ 
periments we allude to were made by Dr Irving, when 
a ftudent in the college of Edinburgh ; and they gain¬ 
ed him the prize given by the Harveian Society of 
that place, for the beft experimental inquiry con¬ 
cerning ipecacuanha. 

It is for the above-mentioned reafons that we think 
many of the infufions fhould be made with cold water: 
it is, however, to be acknowledged, that this is not 
always abfolutely neceffary, and in extemporaneous 
practice it may be often very inconvenient; it is, how¬ 
ever, proper to point out the advantages to be expect¬ 
ed from this more tedious, but much more complete 
and elegant, method. 

Vinegar extracts the virtues of feveral medicinal 
fubftances in tolerable perfection: but at the fame 
time its acidity makes a remarkable alteration in them, 
or fuperadds a virtue of a different kind ; and hence 
it is more rarely employed with this intention than 
purely aqueous or fpirituous menftrua. Some drugs, 
however, for particular purpofes, vinegar excellently 
aflifts, or coincides with, as fquills, garlic, ammoniac, 
and others: and in many cafes where this acid is 
itfelf principally depended on, it may be advantage- 
oufly impregnated with the flavour of certain vege¬ 
tables ; mod of the odoriferous flowers impart to it 
their fragrance, together with a fine purpliih or red 
colour ; violets, for inltance, if frefh parcels of them 
are infufed in vinegar in the cold for a little time, 
communicate to the liquor a pleafant flavour, and deep 
purplifh red colour. Vinegar, like other acids, added 
to watery infufions or decoffions, generally precipi¬ 
tates a part of what the water had diffolved. 


The Edinburgh college have fubftituted this for the 
more complicated formula of the DecoBum ad Nephriticos 
of their former pharmacopoeia, and it fully anfwers the 
intentions of that preparation: it is intended chiefly 
as an emolient, to be liberally drank of in nephritic 
paroxyfms ; in which cafes, by foftening and relaxing 
the parts, it frequently relieves the pain, and procures 
an eafy paffage for the fabulous matter. This medi¬ 
cine is now made more Ample than before, without 
any diminution of its virtue, by the rejection of wild 
carrot feed, reflharrowjroot, figs, lintfeed,and liquorice. 
The carrot feeds were indeed unfit for this form, as 
they give out little of their virtue to watery liquors. 


DecoBion of hartfborn. L. 

Take of burnt and prepared hartfhorn, two ounces ; 373 

gum arabic, fix drams ; diftilled water, three pints. 

Boil conftantly ftirring, to two pints, and ftrain. 

This decodtion is ufed as common drink in acute 
difeafes attended with a loofenefs; and where acrimo¬ 
nious humours abound in the primae vias. The gum 
is added, in order to render the liquor lightly gluti¬ 
nous, and thus enable it to fuftain more of the calx ; 
which is the ingredient on which the colour, but 
probably not the virtue, of the medicine depends- 
Calcined hartfhorn has no quality from which it feems 
capable either of conftringing and ftrengthening the 
veffels, giving a greater degree of confiftency to thin 
fluids, or obtunding acrimonious humours. It blunts 
and abforbs acid juices ; but acrimony and acidity are 
very different: there are few (perhaps none of' the 
acute) diforders of adults attended with the latter; and 
few of infants are unaccompanied therewith. Some 
have propofed ftarch as an ingredient in thefe kinds of 
decoftions ; a fmall quantity of this foft, gelatinous, 
farinaceous fubftance would feemto be greatly prefer¬ 
able to the earthy calx. It may be obferved, that the 
water is not enabled by the boiling to diffolve any part 
of the calx : and that in the decodlion, the earth is 
only diffufed in fubftance through the water, as it 
would be by agitation. 

For thefe reafons, this formula is now rejected by 
the Edinburgh college, notwithftanding the reputa¬ 
tion in which it was held by Dr Sydenham, and other 
names of the firft eminence. But as an abforbent of a 
fimilar nature, the Edinburgh college have introduced 
the following formula. 

Chalk julep. E. 

Take of prepared chalk, one ounce ; pureft refined fu- 37-S 
gar, half an ounce; mucilage of gum arabic, two 
ounces ; rub them together : and add by degrees, 
water, two pounds and a half; fpirituous cinnamon 
water, two ounces. Mix them. 

In the former edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco¬ 
poeia* 
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Prepara* pceia, a preparation of this kind had the title of dscoc- 
tions and tum creiaceum, and the chalk was dire&ed to be boiled 
Compofi- w j t jj t jj e water an j gum. In the prefent formula, the 
tions^, c jj a lk is much more completely fufpended by the mu¬ 
cilage and fugar, which lad gives alfo to the mixture 
an agreeable tade; it is proper to employ the fined 
fugar, as the redundant acid in the coarfer kinds might 
form with the chalk a kind of fait. It would perhaps 
have been more proper to have added an aromatic, by 
fufpending the entire powder of cinnamon, or its oil, 
by means of the mucilage and fugar; the method here 
direded is, however, lefs exceptionable in this than in 
many other preparations, as the precipitated matter of 
the fpiritu jus water will probably be invifcated in the 
faccharine and mucilaginous matter. This is a very 
elegant form of exhibiting chalk, and is an ufeful re¬ 
medy in difeafes arifing from, or accompanied with, 
acidity in the primx vise. It has been mod frequent¬ 
ly employed in fluxes proceeding from that caufe. At 
the fame time that the mucilage ferves to keep the 
chalk uniformly diffufed, it alfo confiderably improv.es 
its virtues by fheathing the internal furface of the in- 
tedines fo often abraded in thefe affections. It is in¬ 
deed probable, that chalk, as being fomewhat aftrin- 
gent, is in fome of thefe complaints preferable to mag- 
nefia; both, however, are improper in dyfentery, or 
other fluxes attended with putrefcent matter in the 
prims vise, or a general tendency to a putrefaction of 
the fluids. 

Deco Sion of Peruvian bark. L. 

Take of Peruvian bark, powdered, ©ne ounce ; dif- 
tilled water, one pint and three ounces. Boil, for 
ten minutes, in a covered veffel, and drain the li¬ 
quor while hot. 

Although a cold watery infufion of bark is in ge¬ 
neral preferable to any decodtion, yet this form has at 
lead the advantage of being more quickly prepared. 
And the decoction here directed, which is boiled'only 
for a fhort time, and drained while hot, is preferable 
to any other. 

This decodtion fhould be pafled only through a 
coarfe drainer, and drank while turbid : if differed to 
fland till clear, the more efficacious parts of the bark 
will fubfide. We have formerly obferved, that the vir¬ 
tues of this drug confid chiefly in its refinous fubffance, 
which, though it may be totally melted out by the 
heat of boiling water, remains only partially fuf¬ 
pended in that mendruum. 

Deco Sion for a clyfer. L. 

376 Take of the dried leaves of mallow, one ounce; dried 

camomile-flowers, half an ounce ; water, one pint. 
Boil and drain. 

The title of this decodtion diffidently exprefles its 
ufe, as the bafis of glyders. The ingredients fliould 
be very lightly boiled, or at lead the camomile 
flowers fliould not be put in till towards the end, a 
part of their virtue being foon lod by boiling. 

DecoS'ton for fomentation. L. 

377 Take of the dried leaves of fouthernwood, the dried 

tops of fea-wormwood, dried camomile flowers, each 
one ounce ; dried bay-leaves, half an ounce; diddled 
water fix pints. Boil them a little, aad drain. 
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Common decoSion. E. Prepara¬ 

tion.? and 

Take of camomile flowers, one ounce; carvy feeds, Cqmpofi. 
half an ounce ; water, five pounds. Boil for a quar- tions. 
ter of an hour, and drain. 

This decodien is intended to anfwer the purpofes 
of both the foregoing. It is lefs loaded with ingre¬ 
dients than either, but not perhaps for that reafon the 
lefs ufeful. 

It is indeed to be acknowledged, that thefe impreg¬ 
nations are for the mod part unneceflary for the pur- 
pofe of glyders; and in ordinary cafes the weight of 
the water ufually folicits a difcharge before thefe me¬ 
dicines can produce any effeCt. 

As to fomentations, their virtues in our opinion 
are totally to be afcribed to the influence of the warm „ 
water. And when the herbs themfelves are applied, 
they a£t only as retaining heat and moidure for a 
longer time. 

Decoction of hellebore. L. 

Take of the root of white hellebore, powdered, one 3 '/f 
ounce; diddled water, two piats ; rectified fpirit of 
wine, two ounces. Boil the water with the root to 
one pint; and, the liquor being cold and drained, 
add to it the fpirit. 

White hellebore, as we formerly obferved, is now 
very rarely employed internally ; and the prefent for¬ 
mula is entirely intended for external ufe. Recourfe 
is fometimes had to it with advantage in cutaneous 
eruptions, particularly in tinea capitis. But where 
the incrudations are entirely removed, leaving a very 
tender Ikin, it is neceffary dial the decodtion Ihould be 
diluted previous to its employment. 

Decodtion of barley. L. 

Take of pearl-barley, two ounces ; diddled water, four 380 
pints. The barley being firfl wafhed with cold wa¬ 
ter from the adhering impurities, pour upon it about 
half a pint of water, and boil the barley a little 
time. This water being thrown away, add the dif- 
tilled water, boiling, to the barley; boil it to two 
pints, and drain. 

Compound decoSion of barley . L. 

Take of the decodtion of barley, two pints; raifins, 381 
ftoned, figs, diced, each two ounces; liquorice- 
root, fliced and bruifed, half an ounce ; diddled 
water one pint. Boil to two pints, and drain. 

Barley-water. E. 

Take of pearl-barley, two ounces; water, five pints. 5'Sx 
Fird wadi the barley from the mealy matter that 
adheres to it with fome cold water; then boil it a 
little with about half a pint of frefh water, which 
will acquire a confiderable tinge from it. Throw 
away this tinged water; put the barley into the five 
pints of boiling water prelcribed ; and continue the 
boiling till half the water be waded. 

Thefe liquors are to be drank freely as a diluter, in 
fevers and other diforders ; hence it is of confequence 
that they fhould be prepared fo as to be as elegant and 
agreeable as pofllble; for this reafon they are inferted 
in the pharmacopoeia, and the feveral cireumdances 
•which contribute to their elegance fet down; if any 
one of them be omitted, the beverage will be lefs grate- 
3 C 3 fuL 
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ful. However trivial medicines of this clafs may ap- 
pear to be, they are of greater importance in tire cure 
of acute difeafes than many more elaborate prepara¬ 
tions. 

Barley-water, however, is much more frequently 
prepared by nurfes than apothecaries, particularly in 
its fimple ftate. The compound decoffion contains a 
large proportion of faccharine and mucilaginous mat¬ 
ter, and may be employed for the fame purpofs as 
the decodtion of marlhmallows of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 


DecoSion of the woods. E. 

Take of guaiacum faw-duft, three ounces; raifins of 
the fun, ftoned, two ounces ; faffafras wood, ihaved, 
liquorice diced, each one ounce : water, ten pounds. 
Boil the guaiacum and raifins with the water, over a 
gentle fire, to the confumption of one half; adding, 
towards the end, the faffafras and liquorice. Strain 
out the liquor;.and having fuffered it to reft for 
fome time, pour off the clear from the feces with¬ 
out expreffion. 

This decodtion is very well contrived ; and if its ufe 
be duly continued, it will do great fervice in fome cu¬ 
taneous difeafes, in what has been called foulnefs of 
the blood and juices, and in fome diforders of the 
breaft; particularly in phlegmatic habits. It may be 
taken by itfelf to the quantity of a quarter of a pint 
two or three times a-day, or ufed as an affiftant in a 
courfe of mercurial or antimonial alteratives; the pa¬ 
tient in either cafe keeping warm, in order to promote 
the operation of the medicine. The faw-duft expofes 
a larger furface to the addon of the water than the 
Ihavings, directed in the former edition of the phar¬ 
macopoeia. 

DecoSion of farfaparilla. L. 
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This compound decodtion is an elegant mode of pre- Prepan¬ 
paring an article once highly celebrated under the ti- tions ai: . d 
tie of the Lijhon diet drink. That formula, for a long Cora P°S* 
time after its firft introdudtion into Britain, was kept t lRU ']_ , 
a fecret; but an account of the method of preparation 
was at length publifhed in the Phyfical and Literary 
Effays of Edinburgh, by Dr Donald Monro. And 
of the formula there given, which is in many refpedb 
an unchemical one, the prefent may juftly be confi- 
dered as an improvement. Even in its original form, 
but ftill more in the prefent ftate, there can be no 
doubt, that it furnilhes us with a very ufeful medi¬ 
cine, particularly in thofe obftinate ulcers originating 
from venereal infedtion, which refill the power of mer¬ 
cury. And it is highly probable, that its good effedls 
principally depend on the impregnation it receives from 
the mezereon. Perhaps, however, even thus im¬ 
proved, it is more complicated and expenfive than is 
neceffary : at leaft we are inclined to think, that every 
advantage derived from it may with equal eafe and 
certainty be obtained from impregnating with the me¬ 
zereon, in the manner here directed, a fimple decoc¬ 
tion of the guaiacum, bardana, or althsea, without 
having recourfe to feveral articles, or employing one 
fo expenfive as the farfaparilla. 

DecoSion of feneka. E. 

Take of feneka, or rattlefnake root, one ounce ; water, 3S6 

two pounds. Boil to fixteen ounces, and ftrain. 

The virtues of this decodtion will be eafily uiider- 
ftood from thofe of the root from which it is prepared. 

The dofe, in hydropic cafes, and rheumatic, or ar¬ 
thritic complaints, is two ounces, to be repeated three 
or four times a-day, according to its effedl. 

DecoSion of elm. L. 


384 Take, of the root of farfaparilla, Diced, fix ounces; dif- 

tilled water, eight pints. Macerate for two hours, 
with an heat of about 195°; then take out the 
root, and bruife it; return the bruifed root to the 
liquor, and again macerate it for two hours. Then, 
the liquor being boiled to four pints, prefs it out, 
and ftrain. 

This decodtion is an article in very common ufe, par¬ 
ticularly in venereal affedtions. And there can be little 
doubt, that by this procefs the medical powers of the 
farfaparilla are fully extradted. But it has of late been 
mueh queftioned, whether this article be in any de¬ 
gree intitled to the high charadter which was once 
given of it- Some, as we have already obferved, are 
even difpofed to deny its poffeffing any medieal pro¬ 
perty whatever: but the general opinion is, that it has 
fomewhat of a diaphoretic effedt; and this effedt is 
more readily obtained when it is exhibited under the 
form of decodtion than under any other. 


Take of the frefh inner bark of elm, bruifed, four 387 
ounces; diftilled water, four pints. Boil to two 
pints, and ftrain. 

It has been chiefly, if not entirely, under this form 
of decodtion, that the elm-bark has been employed for 
combating thofe cutaneous eruptions againft which it 
has of late been fo highly celebrated. Any experience 
which we have had of it, however, in adtual pradtice, 
by no means confirms the very favourable account 
which fome have given of its ufe. 

Mutilage of Jlarch. L. 

Take of ftarch, three drams ; diftilled water, one pint. 388. 
Rub the ftarch, by degrees adding the diftilled wa¬ 
ter ; then boil it a little time. 

The mucilage thus formed of ftarch is very ufeful 
for anfwering thefe purpofes where a glutinous fub- 
ftance is required, and in particular it is often fuccefs- 
fully employed under the form of glyfter. 


Compound decoction of farfaparilla. L. 

Take of the root of farfaparilla, fliced and bruifed, fix 
ounces; bark of the root of faffafras, rafpings of 
guaiacum-wood, liquorice root, bruifed, of each one 
ounce ; bark of the root of mezereon, three drams ; 
diftilled water, ten pints. Macerate, with a gentle 
heat, for fix hours; then boil it down to five pints, 
adding, towards the. end, the bark of the root of 
mezereon, and ftrain the liquor. 


Mucilage ef gum arabic. 

Take of gum arabic, powdered, four ounces; boiling 389. 
diftilled water, eight ounces. Rub the gum with 
the water till it be diffolved. L. 

Take of gum arable, beat into powder, and warm wa¬ 
ter, each equal weights- Digeft, and frequently 
ftir them till the gum be diffolved, then prefs the 
folution through linen, E. 


It 
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Prspara- It is very necedary to pafs the mucilage through 
tions and linen, in order to free it from pieces of wood and other 
Compo i- j m p Ur i t i es> which always adhere to the gum ; the linen 
• may be placed in a funnel. 

Mucilage of gum arabic is very ufeful in many ope¬ 
rations in pharmacy : it is alfo much ufed for properties 
peculiar to thofe fubftances of its own clafs, and of all 
the gums it feems to be the pureft. 

Mucilage tfgum tragcccn'h . E. 

ggo Take of gum tragacanth, powdered, cne ounce ; hot 
water, eight ounces. Macerate twanty-fcur hours ; 
Then mix them, by rubbing brilkly, that the gum 
may be diffolved ; and prefs the mucilage through 
linen cloth. 

This gum is more difficultly foluble in water than 
gum arabic, and feems to be conf derably more adbe- 
iive ; it is therefore fitter for forming troches, and 
fuch like purpofes. It has been thought to be more 
peculiarly what has been called a pi floral , than the 
ether gums : but this does not feem to be certainly 
founded. This mucilage is perhaps preferable to the 
foregoing in thofe operations in pharmacy where much 
tenacity is required; as in the fufpenfion of mercury, 
or other ponderous bodies. 

Mucilage of quince-feed. L. 

39 * Take of feeds of the quince, one dram ; didilled wa¬ 
ter, eight ounces, by meafure. Boil with a flow 
fire until the water thickens ; then pafs it through 
linen. 

This is a pleafant foft mucilage, of a fomewhat 
fweetifh tafte, and ep^ight agreeable fmell: in thefe re- 
fpeds, and in its eafy folubility in water, it differs 
from the mucilage of gum tragacanth, to which fome 
have fuppofed it fimilar: it has another difference, to 
its difadvantage, being apt to grow mouldy in keep¬ 
ing. 

Compound infufion of gentian. L. 

jpj Take of the root of gentian, one dram : frefli outer- 
rind of lemons, half an ounce ; dried outer rind of 
Seville oranges, one dram and an half. Boiling wa¬ 
ter, 12 ounces, by meafure. Macerate for an hour, 
and drain. 

Bitter infufon. E. 

Take of gentian root, half an ounce; dried peel of 
Seville oranges, one dram ; coriander feeds, half a 
dram ; proof-fpirit, four ounces ; water, one pound. 
Firft pour on the fpirit, and three hours thereafter 
add the water ; then macerate without heat for a 
night, and drain. 

Thefe formula do not materially differ. That of 
the London college is the mod expeditious mode of 
preparation ; but that of the Edinburgh college pof- 
feffes other advantages, which are in our opinion more 
than fufficient to outweigh that circumdauce. 

In the former edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco¬ 
poeia the water was directed to be boiling: this was at 
lead unneceffary, and was probably liable to the ob- 
jedions obferved againd decodtions. The proof-fpirit 
is alfo &n ufeful addition to the bitter infufion, as if 
now ffands in the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia: befldes 
that i affids in extracting the refinous parts, and pre- 
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ferving the infufion for. fermentation, it communicates I’repara- 
an agreeable pungency to the liquor. To anfwer in ami 
fome meafure thele intentions, it was formerly directed V om P®^" 
to add to the filtrated liquor a quantity of aromatic t ’°" i ‘ vr 
water. This was certainly a piece of very bad phar¬ 
macy; for, befides that the fpirit in this preparation, 
when diluted with the water of the infufion, was now 
no longer able to retain the lufpended matter, it would 
alfo diipofe the infufion to part with its proper extrac¬ 
tive matter ; and in this way the refinous matter of the 
aromatic water, and the gummy parts of the bitter 
infufion, would both in lome degree feparate to the 
bottom of the vefl'el. By the formula now laid down, 
the infufion contains the different principles of the in¬ 
gredients in a manner more nearly approaching to their 
natural and entire date. 

Simple infufion of fmna. L. 

lake of fenna an ounce and a half; ginger, powder- 293 
ed, one dram ; boiling diddled water, one pint. 

Macerate them for an hour in a covered veffel j and 
the liquor being cold, drain it. 

This, although a fimple, is a very elegant infufion 
of fenna, the ginger aiding as an ufeful corrigent. 

But if the fenna were employed to the quantity of .1 
dram and an half or two drams only, with the lame 
mendruum, in place of the quantity here ordered, it 
would be a no lefs ufeful medicine, and might be em¬ 
ployed for one dofe, as it is bed when frefli. Of the 
prefent infufion, an ounce or two is a fufficient dofe. 

Tartarized infufion of fenna. L. 

Take of fenna, one ounce and a half; coriander feeds, 394 
bruited, half an ounce; crydals of tartar, tw o drams; 
diddled water, one pint. Diffolve the crydals of 
tartar by boiling in the water; then pour the water, 
as yet boiling, on the fenna and feeds. Macerate 
for an hour in a covered velfel, and drain when 
cold. 

In the lad edition of the London pharmacopoeia this 
had the name of infufum fnna commune. 

Formerly an alkaline fait was ufed in the infufion of 
fenna indead of the acid one here diredted. The firit 
was fuppofed to promote the operation of the medi¬ 
cine, by fuperadding a degree of purgative virtue of 
its own, and by enabling the water to extra# fime- 
what more from the capital ingredient than it would 
be capable of doing by itfelf; while acids were alleged 
to have rather a contrary effeff. Experience how¬ 
ever has fufficiently fhown, that alkaline falts increafe 
the offenfivenefs of the fenna, while crydals of tartar 
confiderably improve the colour of the infufion, and 
likewife render the tade to fome perfons lefs difagree- 
able. Soluble tartar fliouid feem a good ingredient to 
thefe kinds of compofitions, as it not only improves 
the tade, but promotes the purgative virtue of the 
medicine : this addition alfo renders the infufion lefs, 
apt to gripe, or occafion flatulencies. 

/ nfufionoftamarinds, with fenna. E. 

Take of taiparinds, fix drams; crydals of tartar,.fenna, 395, 

each one dram ; coriander feeds, half a dram ; brown 
fttgarcandy, half an ounce ; boiling water, eight 
ounces. Macerate in a,dofe earthen veffel which 
has not been vitrified with lead 5 dir the liquor new 
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if added afterwards ; though, in this preparation, the Prepara- 
vitriolic acid bears fo fmall a proportion to the water, d° ns an< J 
that its effects in this refpeft will be very little ; and ( ' om P°f , ‘ 
it appears to be of fo little confequence which of the two t l0ns ‘ 
ways be followed, only that by the above formula the 
veffels are expofed a fhorter time to the aCtion of the 
acid. The infufion Ihould be made in a glafs or ftone- 
ware veffel, rather than a glazed earthen one ; for the 
acid will be apt to corrode the glazing of the latter. 

This infufion is of an elegant red colour, and makes 
a very grateful addition to juleps in hsemorrhagies, and 
in all cafes which require coolers and fubaftringents. 

It is fometimes taken with bolufes or electuaries of the 
bark, andlikewife makes a good gargle. But although 
in our pharmacopoeias it has its name from the rofes, 
yet its virtues are to be afcribed chiefly, or perhaps 
folely to the vitriolic acid. 
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and then, and after it has flood four hours drain it. 

It may alio be made with double, triple, &c. the 

quantity of fenna. 

Both this and the former infuflons might be made 
with cold water. By this means the aromatic quality 
of the coriander feeds would probably be extracted in 
a more perfedt ftate ; but the cryftals of tartar are fo 
difficultly foluble in cold water, that for extempora¬ 
neous ufe it is in fome meafure neceffary to prepare 
them in the manner here directed. It is not indeed 
probable that when fuch foluble matters as acids and 
fugar are prefented to water, the water fhall be able to 
extraCt fuch a quantity of the finer volatile part of 
aromatics as to afford any confiderable flavour to the 
liquor. Where an aromatic is required, we would 
therefore propofe, that fome agreeable aromatic water 
Ihould be mixed with the liquor immediately before 
fwallowing it; or that a quantity of aromatic oil 
Ihould be incorporated with the cold infufion by means 
of gum, or a part of the fugar which might be referved 
for that purpofe. It is a very neceffary caution not 
to make this infufion in veffels glazed with lead, other- 
wife the acid might corrode the lead, and communicate 
its poifonous efteCts to the infufion. 

Both thefe infuflons are mild and ufeful purges; the 
latter in particular is excellently fuited for delicate 
ftomachs at the fame time that it is very much cal¬ 
culated for febrile and other acute difeafes. It is ob- 
fervable, that fugar added to neutral falts rather in- 
creafes than diminiflies their naufeoulhefs; but when 
ufed along with an acid, fuch as tamarinds, or a fait 
wherein the acid predominates, as in cryftals of tartar, 
it is found very much to improve their tafte. The 
acid in this infufion, or rather the combination of acid 
and fweet, are found to cover the tafte of the fenna 
very effectually: the aromatic ferves alfo the fame 
purpofe, but would perhaps be better applied in the 
way above propofed. 


Infufion of rhubarb. E. 

Take of rhubarb half an ounce ; boiling water, eight 397 
ounces; fpirituous cinnamon water, one ounce, Ma- 
cerate the rhubarb in a glafs veffel with the boiling 
water for a night, then having added the cinnamon 
water, ftrain the liquor. 

In this infufion cold water might perhaps be em¬ 
ployed with advantage ; we alfo objeCt to the fpiritu¬ 
ous cinnamon-water on the fame grounds as we did 
before to the aromatic water in the bitter infufion of 
the former Edition of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. 

This, however, appears to be one of the beft prepara¬ 
tions of rhubarb when defigned as a purgative ; water 
extracting its virtue more effectually than either vinous 
or fpirituous menftrua. In this refpeCt rhubarb differs 
from moil of the other vegetable cathartics: and we 
think the London college might have given it a place 
in their pharmacopoeia as well as wine or tinCture of 
rhubarb. 

Lime water. 


Infufion of the rofe. L. 

_396 Take of red rofe-buds, the heels being cut off, half an 

ounce ; vitriolic acid, diluted three drams ; boiling 
diftilled water two pints and a half; double-refined 
fugar one ounce and a half. To the water firft 
poured on the petals in a glafs veffel, add the diluted 
vitriolic acid and macerate for half an hour. Strain 
the liquor when cold, and add the fugar. 

Irfufon commonly called tincture of rofes. E, 

Take of red rofes, dried, one ounce ; boiling water, 
rive pounds j vitriolic acid, one dram ; white fugar, 
two ounces. Macerate the rofes with the boiling 
water in an unglazed veffel four hours ; then having 
poured on the acid, ftrain the liquor, and add the 
fugar. 

Some have directed the vitriolic acid to be dropped 
upon the rofes before the water is put to them ; but 
this method is certainly faulty; for fuch of the rofes 
as this cauftic liquor falls on undiluted wiil be burnt 
up by it, and have their texture deftroyed. Others 
have made an infufion of the rofes in water firft, and 
then added the acid, from an apprehenfion, that if this 
acid be added to the water, it would weaken its power 
as a menftruum ; but whatever the acid fpirit will 
hinder the water from extracting, it muft precipitate 


Take of quicklime, half a pound: boiling diftilled 39* 
water, twelve pints. Mix, and fet it afide in a 
covered veffel for an hour; then pour off the liquor, 
which keep in a clofe veffel. L. 

Take half a pound of frefh burnt quicklime, put it in¬ 
to an earthen veffel, and gradually fprinkle on it 
four ounces of water, keeping the veffel Ihut while 
the lime grows hot and falls into powder; then pour 
on it twelve pounds of water, and mix the lime 
thoroughly with the water by ftirring. After the 
lime has fubfided renew the ftirring : and let this 
be done about ten times, always keeping the veffel 
Ihut (during the ebullition), that the accefs of the 
air may be the more effectually prevented. Laftly, 
let the water be filtered through paper placed in a 
funnel clofe Ihut at its top j and it muft be kept in 
very clofe veffels. E. 

The reafon of adding the water by degrees to the 
lime is, that when poured on at once it reduces the 
external part to a kind of muddy fubftance, or foft 
pafte, which in fome meafure defends the internal part 
from being aCted on by the water. It does not appear 
that the different proportions of water in the two 
above preferiptions occafion any fenfible difference in 
the ftrength of the product: the quicklime is far from 
yielding all its foluble parts to either proportion ; the 
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remainder giving a ftrong impregnation to many frefli 
quantities of water, though not fo ftrong as to the fir ft. 
The caution of keeping the water in clofe-ftopped veffels 
ought to be ftridlly attended to ; for in open ones the 
calcareous matter diffolved in the liquor foon begins to 
feparate, and forms a white cruft on the furface. This 
cruft is not of a faline nature, as fome have imagined ; 
but an infipid earth, no longer ntifcible with watery 
liquors. The theory of the produdtion of this earth 
will be eafily underftood from what we have laid on 
the article FixtD Air. The feparation fiift takes 
place at the furface, as being the part immediately ap¬ 
plied to the common air. As long as the cruft re¬ 
mains entire, the clofencfs of its texture fo excludes 
the air, that the reft of the matter itill remains im¬ 
pregnated with lime ; but when this pellicle is broken 
by any means, it foon finks to the bottom, and ex- 
pofes a new furface for the feparation of the lime. In 
this way a fucceflion of crufts and precipitations are 
formed, till the whole of the once cauftic and foluble 
quicklime is now found at the bottom of the veffel in 
the ftate of a mild infoluble earth, leaving tire water 
perfectly infipid. 

The formation of thefe crufts, and their fucceflive 
precipitations, are owing to the abforption of fixed 
air, or aerial acid, from the atmofphere ; and the mild 
infoluble ftate of thefe precipitations is alfo owing to 
the fame caufe. 

The diftilled water recommended by the London 
college is certainly preferable to common fountain wa¬ 
ter ; the purity of which can rarely be depended on. 

Lime-water has been thought of great ferviee in 
fcrofulous complaints ; but perhaps on no very good 
foundation. It has alfo been ufed both internally and 
externally for various affedlions of the fkin. It feems 
to be very confiderably aftringent, and has been ufeful 
in fome kinds of alvine fluxes, in diabetes, leucorrhsea, 
and in fundry other diforders proceeding from a laxity 
or debility of the folids. 

Its more common ufe is in affedlions of the ftomach 
accompanied with acidity and flatulence. For which 
laft complaint, the mild or aerated earths are lefs 
proper, on account of the feparation of air on their 
meeting with an acid in the ftomach. Lime-wa¬ 
ter is alfo capable of diffolving mucus ; and may there¬ 
fore be ufed where a redundance of the inteftinal mu¬ 
cus affords a nidus for worms, or gives rife to other 
complaints. It has alfo been found, that lime-water 
injedled into the anus immediately kills afcarides. The 
lithontriptic powers of lime-water feem at prefent to 
be much doubted. Lime water is given in dofes pro¬ 
portioned to the nature of the complaints : in fome 
cafes, as in diabetes, it may be given in divided por¬ 
tions to the extent of two quarts a-day. It is ufed 
externally for wafhing what are called foul or ill-condi¬ 
tioned ulcers ; it is alfo injedled into the vagina and other 
parts affedled with preternatural difcharges from laxity. 
The ufe of lime-water in fcurvy is very doubtful. 

Vinegar of Jquills. 

Take of fquills, dried, one pound ; vinegar fix pints ; 
proof-fpirit, half a pint. Macerate the fquills in 
the vinegar with a gentle heat, in a glafs veifel, 
for four-and-twenty hours j then prefs out the li¬ 


quor, andfei- it by that the feces may fubfide ; laft- 
ly, pour oft' the liquor, and add to it the fpirit. L. 
Take of dried, root of fquills, two ounces, diftilled 
vinegar, two pounds and a half; rectified fpirit 
ot wine, three ounces. Macerate the fquills with 
the vinegar eight days ; then prefs out the vinegar, 
to which add the fpirit; and when the feces have 
fubfided, pour off ihe clear liquor. E. 

\ megar of fquills is a medxme of great antiquity ; 
we find in a treatife attributed to Galen, an account 
of its preparation, and of many particular virtues then 
aferibed to it. It is a very powerful ftimulant, apeii- 
ent, and what is called an attenuant of tenacie us juices; 
and hence it is frequently ufed, with great fnecefs, 
in diforders of the breaft occafioned by a load of thick 
phlegm, and for promoting urine in hydropic cafes. 
The dole of this medicine is from a dram to half an 
ounce: where crudities abound inthefirft paflages, it 
may be given at firft in a larger dofe, to evacuate them 
by vomitting. It is moft conveniently exhibited along 
with cinnamon, or other agreeable aromatic waters, 
which prevent the naufea it would otherwife, even in 
fmall dofes, be apt to occafion, 

Aromatic vinegar. Suec. 

Take of tops of rofemary, leaves of fage, each four 
ounces ; flowers of lavender, two ounces ; cloves 
two drams ; vinegar ; eight pounds. Macerate for 
four days, expreis the liquor, and ftrain it. 

This may be confidered as an elegant improvement 
of what had formerly a place in the foreign pharma¬ 
copoeias, under the title of acetum prophyladicum, which 
contained not only the prefent’-articles, but alfo a cen- 
fufed farrago of others, as wormwood, rue, garlic, 
cinnamon. See. 

It isfaid, that during the plague at Marfedles, four 
perfons, by the ufe of the acetum prophyla dticum as a 
prefervative, attended, unhurt, multitudes of thole who 
were infected : that under colour of thofe fervices, they 
robbed both the fick and the dead: and that one of 
them being afterwards apprehended, faved himfelf 
from the gallows by difeovering the remedy. The pre¬ 
paration was hence called Vinaigrc des quatre voleurs ; 
“ The vinegar, of the four thieves.” It is not to be 
doubted that vinegar impregnated with antifeptic veg¬ 
etables, will contribute greatly to prevent the effedls of 
contagious air. And in the prefent aromatic vinegar 
we have a ftronger and better impregnation, than from: 
the numerous articles which were before employed. We 
are far, however, from imagining that it will be able 
to counteract the contagion of the plague ; but it may 
on different occafions be more powerful than vinegar 
in its fin.pie ftate, for impregnating with antifeptic va¬ 
pours the chamber^ of the fick. 

Vinegar of rofs. Suec. 

Take of the flowers of red rofes dried, any quantity ; 
add to them twelve times their weight of vinegar. 
Macerate for four days, and ftrain through paper.- 
This has been chiefly ufed for embrocating the head 
and temples in fome kinds of headach, &c. in which 
it has now and then been of ferviee. It has alfo been 
ufed for certain cafes of ophthalmia. But before it 
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can be applied to the eyes, it will in general require 
be diluted with water. 

Vinegar of lead. Suec. 

Take of litharge, triturated, half a pound ; vinegar, 
two pounds. Digeft them together, frequently 
ftirring the mixture with a wooden rod, till the 
colour of blue paper be not changed by the vinegar ; 
preferve for ufe the clear liquor which is above the 
fediment. 

This liquor is of the fame nature with folutions of 
fugar of lead, or acetated cerufe, as it is now called. It 
is only externally againft cutaneous eruptions, rednefs, 
inflammations, &c. But even in thefe cafes fome think 
it is not void of dangert and it is alleged, that there 
are examples of its continued ufe having occafioned 
fundry ill confequences. Of this, however, we are very 
doubtful. By means of the acetated cerufe every 
purpofe to be anfwered by this may be accomplilhed. 
This liquor differs only in the proportions from the 
water of acetated litharge of the London pharmaco¬ 
poeia. 


Vinegar of colchicum. Rofs. 

4°3 Take of the recent root of colchicum cut into flices, 
one ounce j vinegar, one pound. Macerate with a 
gentle heat for two days: then drain after flight 
expreflion. 

Although in our pharmacopoeias a place be given to 
the oxymel and fyrup of colchicum, both of which are 
formed from the vinegar, yet the vinegar itfelf is not 
diredted to be kept in its feparate ftate; under this 
form, however, it may often be employed with advan¬ 
tage. 

Infufon of Peruvian hark. Suec. 

404 Take of Peruvian bark, bruifed, an ounce and a half; 

river water, boiling, a pound and a half. Digeft 
for two hours, fhaking the veffel frequently; then 
{train the liquor with expreflion. 

The Peruvian bark, as we have already had occafion 
to obferve, gives out its medical properties to water 
not lefs readily in the way of infufion than of decodh’on. 
And in the former, the extractive matter is even more 
in a ftate of folutlon. An infuflon, however not only 
more elegant, hut ftronger than the prefent, might 
be obtained, from employing cold inftead of boiling 
water, and from continuing the maceration for a great¬ 
er length of time. But in whatever manner it be form¬ 
ed, an infuflon will often fit on the ftomach, when 
the bark either in fubftance or decodtion cannot be re¬ 
tained. 


'Tar-water. Sufic. 


405 Take of tar two pounds ; water, one gallon. Stir 
them flrongly together with a wooden rod} and 
after Handing to fettle for twelve hours, pour off 
the water for ufe. 

Tar-water has lately been recommended to the world 
as a certain and fafe medicine in almoft all difeafes ; 
a flow yet efFedtual alterative in cahexies, feurvies, 
chlorotic, hyfterical, hypochondriacal and other chro¬ 
nical complaints ; and a fudden remedy in acute di- 
kempers which demand immediate relief, as plcurifies, 
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peripneumonies, the fmall-pox, and all kinds of fevers 1 “repara- 
in general. The medicine, though certainly far infe- tlons ancl 
rior to the charadter that has been given of it, is doubt- < -; om P ol h 
lefs in many cafes of confiderable utility: it fenflbly U0118 '^ 
raifes the pulfe j and occaflons fome confiderable eva¬ 
cuation, generally by perfpiration or urine, though 
fometimes by ftool or vomit. Hence it is fuppofed to 
adt by increafing the vis vitse, and enabling nature to 
expel the morbific huqiours. 

We fliall here infert, from the firft public recommend- 
er of this liquor (Biftiop Berkeley), fome obfervations 
on the manner of ufing it. “ Tar-water, when right, 
is not paler than French, nor deeper coloured than 
Spanifti, white wine, and full as clear ; if there be not 
a fpirit very fenflbly perceived, in drinking, you may 
conclude the tar-water is not good. It may be drank 
either cold or warm. In colics, I take it to be beft 
warm. As to the quantity, in common chronical in- 
difpofitions, a pint a-day may fuffice, taken on an 
empty ftomach, at two or four times, viz. night and 
morning, and about two hours after dinner and break- 
faft; more may be taken by ftonger ftomachs. But 
thofe who labour under great and inveterate maladies, 
null drink a greater quantity, at leaft a quart every 
twenty-four hours. All of this clafs muft have much 
patience and perfeverance in the ufe of this, as well as 
of all other medicines, which, though fure, muft yet - 
in the nature of things be flow in the cure of invete- 
terate chronical diforders. In acute cafes, fevers of 
all kinds, it muft be drank in bed warm, and in great 
quantity (the fever ftill enabling the patient to drink), 
perhaps a pint every hour, which I have known to 
work furprifing cures. But it works fo quick, and 
gives fuch fpirits, that the patients often think them- 
felves cured before the fever has quit left them.” 

Notwithftanding thefe encomiums, tar-water feems 
to be faft lofing its reputation. It is not probable that 
water can take up any of the more aftive principles of 
the tar ; and it would perhaps be more convenient to 
feparate its acid by diftillation, and mix it with water 
occafionally: for it is pretty certain, that the water 
can only take up the acid of the tar, perhaps charged 
with a very fmall quantity of oily matter in the ftate 
of an acid feap. 

Decod.ion of catechu. Gen. 

Take of catechu, three drams : fpring water, two 406 
pounds: boil it to one pound; and add to the {train¬ 
ed liquor, of fyrup of quinces, three ounces. 

This decodtion may be confidered as nearly fimilar 
to the decodtum japonicum, and decochim terrse ja- 
ponicf: of the former editions of our pharmacopoeia : 
and like thefe it will be found a very agreeable and 
ufeful medicine in fluxes that arc not critical or fymp- 
tomatic, and in a weak lax ftate of the inteftines. A 
fpoonful or two may be taken every hour, or oftener: 
thus managed it produces much better effedls than if 
larger dofes are given at once. But for extradling the 
powers of the catechu, boiling is not requifite. By 
Ample infufion in warm water', all its adtive parts are 
readily and completely diffolved. It may in this man¬ 
ner alfo be readily united with cinnamon or other aro¬ 
matics. And an infufum japonicum is, we think, a 
formula juftly intitled to a place in our pharmacopoeias. 

Chap. 
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Prepara¬ 
tions and Chap. XX. JlIeaicaled Wines. 

Comuofi.- 

tl0ns '_ < Thf. original intertion of medicated wines was, 

407 that medicines, which were to be continued for. a 
length of time, might be taken in the moit familiar 
and agreeable form : by this means a courfe of reme¬ 
dies was complied with, notwithftanding the repug¬ 
nance and averfion which the lick often manifelt to 
thofe diredtly lurailhed from the ftvfs; and hence 
the inferior fort of people had their medicated ales. 
Neverthelefs, as vinous liquors excellently extra# the 
virtues of feveral ilmples, and are not ill fitted for 
keeping, they have been employed as officinal men- 
ftrua alfo ; and fubftances of the great eft efficacy are 
traded in this form. As compounds of water and in¬ 
flammable fipirit, they take up fuch parts of vegetables 
and animals as are fuluble in thofe liquors ; though 
mod of them abound at the fame time widi a muci¬ 
laginous or vifcousfubftance, which renders them lefs 
effedtual menftrua than purer mixtures of water and 
fpirit. They contain likewife a fubtile acid, which 
fomewhat further obftrudls their addon on certain ve¬ 
getable and animal matters; but enables them in pro¬ 
portion to its quality, to diffolve fome bodies of the 
metallic kind, and thus impregnate themfelves with 
the corroborating virtues of fteel, the alterative and 
emetic powers of antimony, and the noxious qualities 
of lead. 

To all the medicated wines, after they have been 
ftrained, you may add about one twentieth their quan¬ 
tity of proof fpirit, to preferve them from fermenta- 
, tion. They may be conveniently kept in the fame 
kind of glafs bottles that wines generally are for com¬ 
mon ufes, which fhould likewife be corked with the 
fame care. 

Wine of aloes. L 

408 Take of focotorine aloes, eight ounces; white canella, 

commonly called 'winter's bark, two ounces; Spa- 
niih white wine, fix pints ; proof fpirit, two pints- 
Powder the aloes and white canella feparately; when 
mixed, pour on them the wine and fpirit: after¬ 
wards digeft for fourteen days, now and then fha- 
king them; laftly, drain. It will not be amifs to 
mix white fand, cleanfed from impurities, with the 
powder, in order to prevent the moiftened aloes from 
getting into lumps. 

Aloetic wine, or facred Unfaire. E. 

Take of focotorine aloes, one ounce ; letter carda¬ 
mom feeds, ginger, each one dram; Spanifh white 
wine, two pounds. Digeft for feven days, ftirring 
now and then, and afterwards drain. 

This medicine has long been in great edeem, not 
only as a cathartic, but likewife as a dimulus ; the 
wine dilfolving all that part of the aloes in which thefe 
qualities refide, a portion only of the lefs adflve refi- 
nous matter being left. The aromatic ingredients are 
added to warm the medicine, and fomewhat alleviate 
the ill flavour of the aloes : white canella, or cloves, are 
faid, among numerous materials that have been tried, 
to anfwer this end the mod; fucceffively; hence the 
introduddon of the former of thefe into the formula of 
the London college. 

Von. XIV. 
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The facred tindture appears fiom long experience to Prepxra- 
be a medicine of excellent fervice in languid, phleg- ^ ons a "‘ J 
malic habiis, not only for cleaniing the primae vi.e, °' 1 ’ 

but likewife for dimulating the folids, warmi,«j the 1!—^-. 

habit, promoting or exciting the uterine purgations, 
and the hsemorrhoidal flux. The dole, as a purgative, 
is from one to two ounces or more. It may be intro¬ 
duced into the habit, fo as to be produflive of excellent 
effedts, as an alterant, by giving it in frnall dofes, 
at proper intervals : thus managed, it does not for a 
confiderable time operate remarkably by fiool; but at 
length proves purgative, and occafions a lax habit ot 
much longer continuance than that produced by the 
other common cathartics. 

Bitter wine. E. 

Take of root of gentian, half an ounce: Peruvian 
bark one ounce; Seville orange-peel, dried, two 
drams ; white canella one dram ; proof fpirit four 
ounces; Spanilh white-wine, two pounds and a half. 

Firft pour on the fpirit, after twenty-four hours add 
the wine ; then macerate for three days, and ftrain. 

This wine is intended to fupply the place of the 
ftomachic tiudlure, as it was formerly called. The 
wine is a menftruum fully capable of extrafting the 
active powers of the different ingredients ; and it fup- 
plies us with a very ufeful and elegant ftomachic me¬ 
dicine, anfwering the purpofes intended much better 
than the celebrated elixir of Van Helmont, and other 
unchemical and uncertain preparations, which had for¬ 
merly a place in our pharmacopoeias. 

..Wine of antimony. L. 

Take of vitrified antimony powdered, one ounce ; ' 

Spanilh white wine, a pint and an half. Digeft for 
twelve days, frequently lhaking the veffel, and filter 
the wine through paper. 

Antimonial wine. E. 

Take of glafs of antimony, finely powdered, one 41® 
ounce; Spanifh white wine, fiften ounces. Ma¬ 
cerate for three days, ftirring them now and then, 
and afterwards ftrain the liquor through paper. 

However carefully the fettling and decantation are 
performed, the filtration of the wine through paper 
appears to be neceflary, left fome of the finer parts of 
the glafs fiiould chance to remain fufpended in fub- 
ftance. It is not here, as in moft other wines and 
tinctures, where the matter left undiffolved by the men¬ 
ftruum is of little confequence ; the antimonial glafs, 
after the addon of the wine, continues as virulent as 
ever, and capable of impregnating frelh parcels of the 
liquor as ftrongly as the firft, and this in appearance, 
inexhautlibly. After thirty repeated infufiorts, it has 
been found fcarce fenfibly diminiihed in weight. 

The antimonial wine poflefles the whole virtues ef 
that mineral, and may be fo dofed and managed as to 
perform all that can be effected by any antimonial pre¬ 
paration ; with this advantage, that as the addve part 
of the antimony is here already diffolved and rendered 
mifcible with the animal fluids, its operation is more 
certain. Given from ten to fifty or fixty drops, it 
generally adts as an alterative and diaphoretic, in lar¬ 
ger dofes as a diuretic and carthartic; while three or 
four drams prove for the moft part violently emetic. 

3 D It 
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Trepara- It has been chiefly ufed with this lad intention, in 
tions and f ome maniacal and apoplectic cafes; and hence it 
tions P ° * g a ' ne£ l the name of emetic mine. 

v_ _ _. The quantity of the reguline part mud however, 

vary according to the proportions of the acid matter in 
different wines, and the operation of the medicine mud 
be thereby lefs certain in degree ; the vitrum is pre¬ 
ferable to the crocus for making this preparation. See 
the different preparations of Antimony. 

Wine of tartarized antimony. L, 

4 11 Take of tartarized antimony, two fcruples ; boiling 

diddled water, two ounces ; Spanifh white wine, 
eight ounces; diffolve the tartarized antimony in 
the boiling diddled water, and add the wine. 

Wine of antimonial tartar. E. 

Take of antimonial tartar, commonly called emetic tar¬ 
tar, twenty-four grains; and diffolve it in a pound 
of Spanifli white wine. 

Watery folutions cf emetic tartar, on danding, pre¬ 
cipitate a part which is lefs completely in a faline date ; 
by this means, and efpecially if the folution be not fha- 
ken before ufing it, the dofe of that medicine is fome- 
what ambiguous : in the above formula, the acid mat¬ 
ter of the wine increafes the faline date of the antimo¬ 
ny, and therefore-its folubility, whereby the operation 
of the medicine is more certain, and in many cafes more 
powerful. From the certainty of its effects, this prepa- 
tion might be very convenient in large hofpitals or 
armies, where great numbers of the fick, and inacurate 
nurfmg frequently occafion an uncertain or dangerous 
practice. 

In the formula employed by the Edinburgh college, 
each ounce of the wine contains two grains of the tar¬ 
tarized antimony ; but in that of the London college, 
each ounce of the mendruum contains four grains : 
hence, while an ounce of the one may be employed for 
exciting full vomiting, the fame quantity of the other 
wduld be too flrong a dofe. It is much to be regret¬ 
ted, that in articles of this aCtive nature, the propor¬ 
tions employed by the two colleges Ihould differ fo 
conliderably : that it would perhaps have been better, 
had the London college adopted the proportions em¬ 
ployed by that of Edinburgh, as they have followed 
them in adopting this formula. 

Wine of iron. L. 

412 Take of filings of iron, four ounces; Spanifh white 

wine, four pints. Diged for a month, often fhaking 
the veffel and then drain. 

This formula of the London pharmacopoeia is now 
not only Amplified, but improved, when compared 
with their former vinum chalybeatum : for the cinnamon 
and other articles which were then conjoined with the 
ir on, were certainly rather prejudicial than otherwife ; 
but at the fame time, rhenifh wine, formerly enq-foy- 
ed, is perhaps to be confidered as a better mendruum 
than the Spanifh wine now directed. It may dill, 
however, be judly confidered as a good chalybeate ; 
and we think the Edinburgh college have done wrong 
in rejecting the formula from their pharmacopoeia. 

By- the London college it was formerly prepared by 
maceration, without heat; now, however, they direCt 
digedion for the If ace of a month. Some have ob* 
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jeCted to the ufe of heat, that it impregnated the wine Prepara- 
more drongly with the metal, and thus rendered it tion s an 'l 
more unpleafant to the tade : but if this was the only Com P of >' 
inconvenience the remedy would be eafy, diluting it tlQns j 
with more wine. Heat has another effect, much lefs 
defirable, and which art cannot remedy : making a 
difagreeable alteration in the quality of the wane it- 
felf: hence it is neceffary that it fhould be very mo¬ 
derate. 

Steel wine is a very ufeful preparation of this metal, 
and frequently exhibited in chlorotic and other indif- 
pofitions where ebalybeates are proper. Boerhaave 
recommends it as one of the nobled medicines he was 
acquainted with for promoting that power in the body 
by which blood is made, when weakened by a bare 
debility of the over relaxed folids, and an indolent, 
cold, aqueous indifpofition of the juices: for in this 
cafe, fays he, no virtue of any vegetable or animal 
fubdance, no diet, nor regimen, can effeCt that which 
is effected by iron: but it proves hurtful where the 
vital powers are already too drong, whether this pro¬ 
ceeds from the fluids or die folids. The dofe is from 
a dram to half an ounce ; which may be repeated 
two or three times a-day. 

Some direCt folutions of iron, made in wine or other 
vegetable acids, to be evaporated to the confidence of 
an extract, under the title of extraSum martis. Thefe 
preparations have no advantage, in point of virtue, 
above the common chalybeates: though in fome forms, 
that of pills in particular, they may be rather more 
commodioufly exhibited than mod of the officinal cha¬ 
lybeates of equal efficacy. They may be made into 
pills by themfelves, and are tenacious enough to re¬ 
duce other fubdances into that form. 

W ine of ipecacuanha. L. 

Take of the root of ipecacuanha, bruifed, two ounces ; 413 

Spanifh white wine, two pints. Diged for ten days, 
and drain. 

Wine , or tinfture, of ipecacuanha. E. 

Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce; Spanifli 
white wine, fifteen ounces. After diree days ma¬ 
ceration, let the tinClure be filtrated for ufe. 

Both thefe wines are very mild and fafe emetics, 
and equally ferviceable in dyfenteries alfo with the ipe¬ 
cacuanha in fubdance ; this root yielding nearly all its 
virtues to the Spanifli white wine here ordered, as it 
does a good fhare of them even to aqueous liquors. 

The common dofe is an ounce, more or lefs, according 
to the age and Arength of the patient. The college 
of Edinburgh added formerly a fcruple of cochineal, 
which imparts a fine red colour to the liquor ; this ar¬ 
ticle is now omitted, on a complaint that the red co¬ 
lour of the matters evacuated fometimes alarmed the ‘ 
patient, as if it proceeded from a difeharge of blood. 

Wine of millepede. E. 

Take oflive millepeds, bruifed, one ounce ; Rhenifh 
wine, eight ounces. Infufethem together for twelve 
hours, and afterwards prefs the liquor through a 
drainer. 

This wine has been commended as an admirable 
cleanfer of all the vifeera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice and obdru&ions of the kidneys or urinary 

paffages, 
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Prepara- paffages, of excellent fervice in almoft all chronical do 
tions and {tempers, even in fcrofulons and ftrumous fwellings, 
Compofi- ancl in defluaions of rli.u;n upon the eyes. But thofe 
tl0lls '^ who expected thefe extraordinary virtues from it have 
often been deceived j and at prefent there are few who 
have any gi eat dependence on it; and hence it is omit¬ 
ted by the London college, probably without any lofs. 
It is direaed to be given from half an ounce to two 
ounces. 

Wine of rhubarb.. L. 

415 Take of fliced rhubarb, two ounces and an half; lefler 
cardamom feeds, bruifed and hulked, half an ounce; 
faffron two drams ; Spanilh white wine, two pints ; 
proof-fpirit, eight ounces. Digeft for ten days, and 
ftrain. 
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intended that the fquills ftiould exert their effeCts, not Prepara- 

on the alimentary canal, but on the kidneys or oth:r 

„ • Compoii- 

excretories. 1 


tions. 


Zedoary 


Dan. 


Take of the root of zedoary, gently bruifed, two 4*8 
pounds ; fpirit of wine, eight pounds. Let them 
be macerated for a month ; then add fpring water, 
eight pounds. Diftil from thence twelve pounds. 

Though this formula has the name of a wine, yet 
it is in reality a diftilled fpirit, nothing from the ze¬ 
doary but a portion of its effential oil being united 
with the ardent fpirit; and we are inclined to think, 
that the aCtive powers of this article, both as depend¬ 
ing on aroma and bitternefs might be better obtained 
by a fimple infufion in Spanilh white wine. 


Rhubarb wine. E. 

Take of rhubarb, two ounces: white canella, one dram; 
proof fpirit, two ounces ; Spanilh white wine, fif¬ 
teen ounces. Macerate for feven days, and ftrain. 
By aflifting the folvent power of the menftruum, 
the proof-fpirit in the above formulas is a very ufefui 
addition. This is a warm, cordial, laxative medicine. 
It is ufed chiefly in weaknefs of the ftomach and bowels, 
and fome k nds of loofenelfes for evacuating the of¬ 
fending matter, and ftrengthening the tone cf the vif- 
cera. It may be given from half a fpoonful to three 
or four fpoonfuls or more, according to the circum- 
ftances of the diforder, and the purpofes it is intended 
to anfwer. 

Tobacco-wine. 

416 Take of the dried leaves of the beft Virginian tobacco, 

one ounce; Spanilh white wine, one pound. Ma¬ 
cerate for four days, and then ftrain the liquor. 

We have already, under the article Nicotiava, 
offered fome obfervations on its late introduction into 
practice by Dr Fowler, as a very ufefui remedy in 
the cure of droplies and dyfuries. From his trea- 
tife on that fubjeCt the prefent formula is taken ; and 
we may obferve, that while in practice we have 
frequently experienced from the tobacco thofe good 
effects for which Dr Fowler recommends it, we are 
inclined to give the prefent formula the preference 
to every other which he has propofed. It feems to 
extract more fully the aCtive principles of the tobacco 
than either water or fpirit taken feparately. For fur¬ 
ther obfervations on the medical virtues of tobacco, fee 
the article Nicotiana. 

Squill-wine. Suec. 

417 Take of dried fquills fliced, one ounce ; ginger, one 

dram ; French white wine, two pounds. Macerate 
for three days, and then ftrain. 

By the wine employed as a menftruum, the aCtive 
properties of the fquills may be readily extracted ; and 
in fome cafes at leaft the prefent formula mayjuftly 
be confidered as intitled to a preference over either the 
vinegar or oxymel cf fquills, which have a place in our 
pharmacopoeias. The ginger here added to the fquills 
operates as an ufefui corrigent; and on this account 
the prefent formula is preferable to the fquill-wine of 
fome other pharmacopoeias, where the fquills alone are 
ufed; For it is chiefly ufed in thofe cafes where it is 


Chap. XXI. Tinflures. 

Rectified fpirit of wine is the direCt menftruum of 4*9 
the refins and effential oils of vegetables, and totally 
extrafts thefe aCtive principles from fundry vegetable 
matters, which yield them to water either not at all, 
or only in part. It diffolves like wife the fweet faccha- 
rine matter of vegetables ; and generally thofe parts of 
animal-bodies in which their peculiar fmell and tafte 
refide. 

The virtues of many vegetables are extracted almoft 
equally by water and rectified fpirit; but in the wa¬ 
tery and fpirituous tinCtures of them there is this dif¬ 
ference, that the aCt've parts in the watery extractions 
are blended with a large proportion of inert gummy 
matter, on which their folubility in this menftruum in a 
great meafure depends, while rectified fpirit extracts 
them almcJft pure from gum. Hence, when the fpiri¬ 
tuous tinCtures are mixed with watery liquors, a part 
of what the fpirit had taken up from the fubjeCt gene¬ 
rally feparates and fubfides, on account of its having 
been freed from that matter which, being blended 
with it in the original vegetable, made it folub’e in 
water. This, however, is not univerfal; for the ac¬ 
tive parts of fome vegetables, when extracted by rectifi¬ 
ed fpirit, are not precipitated by water, being almoft 
equally foluble in both menftrua. 

Rectified fpirit may be tinged by vegetables of all 
colours except blue ; the leaves of plants in general, 
which give out but little of their natural colour to wa¬ 
tery liquors, communicate to fpirit the whole of their 
green tinCture, which for the moft part proves elegant, 
though not very durable. 

Fixed alkaline falts deepen the colour of fpirituous 
tinCtures ; and hence they have been fuppofed to pro¬ 
mote the diffolving power of the menftruum, though 
this does not appear from experience : in the trials that 
have been made to determine this affair, no more was 
found to be taken up in the deep-coloured tinCtures 
than in the paler ones, and often not fo much ; if the 
alkali be added after the extraction of the tinCture, it 
will heighten the colour as much as when mixed with 
the irgredients at firft. Nor does the addition of thefe 
falts make tinCtures ufelefs only, but likewife pre¬ 
judicial, as they in general injure the flavour of aro¬ 
matics, andfuperadd a quality, fometimes contrary to 
the intention of the medicine. Volatile alkaline falts, 
in many cafes, promote the action of the fpirits. A- 
3 D 2 cids 
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cids generally Weaken it; unlefs when the acid has 
been previoufly combined with the vinous fpirit into 
a compound or new qualities, called dulcified fpirit. 

Tindture of wormwood. E. 

Take of the flowering tops of wormwood, properly 
dried, four ounces ; rectified fpirit of wine, two 
pounds. Macerate for two days ; then prefs out 
the fpirit, and pour it on two ounces of wormwood. 
Macerate again for four days ; then prefs the tinc¬ 
ture through a cloth, and afterwards ftrain it through 
paper. 

The aromatic parts of wormwood are more efpe- 
cially found in the flowering tops, and its bitternefs in 
the leaves : but as the latter are replete with a muci¬ 
laginous matter, which might impede the adtion of the 
menftruum on the aromatic parts in this very elegant 
formula, the flowering tops are infufed firft, and their 
tindture made to extradt the bitter parts of the leaves 
and ftalks. This preparation may therefore be con- 
fidered as containing the whole virtues of the plant. 

In the tindture of wormwood we have one of the 
ftrongeft of the vegetable bittters. It is fometimes ufed 
as an anthelmintic, and ftill more frequently in fto- 
mach ailments : But to moft people it is a very difa- 
greeable medicine. 

"Tindture of aloes. L. 

Take of focotorine aloes, powdered, half an ounce ; 
extradt of liquorice, an ounce and an half; diftilled 
water, proof-fpirit, of each eight ounces. Digeft 
in a fand bath, now and then fhaking the velfel, un¬ 
til the extradt be diffolved, and then ftrain. 

In this Ample tindture all the adtive parts of the 
aloes, whether of a gummy or refinous nature, are 
fufpended in the menftruum. The extradt of liquorice 
ferves both to promote the fufpenfion and to cover the 
tafte of the aloes ; and in thefe cafes where we wifh 
for the operation of the aloes alone, without the aid 
either of an adjuvans or corrigens, this is perhaps one 
of the beft formulse under which aloes can be exhibited 
in a fluid ftate. 

Compound tindture of aloes. L. 

Take of tindture of myrrh, two pints ; faffron, foco¬ 
torine aloes, of each three ounces. Digeft for eight 
days, and ftrain. 

Elixir of aloes, commonly called Elixir proprietatis, E. 

Take of myrrh in powder, two ounces ; focotorine 
aloes, an ounce and a half; Engliih faffron, one 
ounce ; redtified fpirit of wine, proof-fpirit, of each 
one pound. Digeft the myrrh with the fpirit for 
the fpace of four days; then add the aloes in pow¬ 
der, and the Atffron ; continue the dtgeftion for two 
days longer, fuffer the feces to fubflde, and pour off 
the clear elixir. 

Thefe two formula;, though the mode of prepara¬ 
tion be fomewhat varied, do not materially differ from 
ea:h other ; and both may be confidered as being the 
elixir proprietatis of Paracelfus, improved with regard to 
the manner of preparations. The myrrh, faffron, and 
aloes, have been ufually diredted to be digefted in the 
fpirit together : by this method, the menftruum foon 
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loads itfelf with the latter, fo as fcarcely to take up Prepara- 
any of the myrrh; while a tindture, extradted firft tion&and 
from the myrrh, readily diffolves a large quantity of 
the others. The alkaline fait, commonly ordered in t l0ns ’ , 
thefe preparations with a view to promote the diffo- 
lution of the myrrh, we have already obferved to be. 
ufelefs ; and accordingly it is now omitted. Inftead 
of employing the redtified fpirit alone, the Edinburgh 
college have ufed an equal portion of proof-fpirit, 
which is not only a more complete menftruum, but 
alfo renders the medicine lefs heating. 

This medicine is highly recommended, and not un- 
defervedly, as a warm Simulant and aperient. It 
ftrengthens the ftomach and other vifcera, cleanfes the 
firft paffagesfrom tenacious phlegm, and promotes the 
natural fecretions in general. Its continued ufe has, 
frequently done much fervice in cachedtic and idteric 
cafes, uterine obftrudtions, and other fimilar diforders ; 
particularly in cold pale phlegmatic habits. Where 
the patient is of a hot bilious conflitution and florid 
complexion, this warm ftimulating medicine is lefs pro¬ 
per, and fometimes prejudicial. The dofe may be 
from twenty drops to a tea fpoonful or more, two or 
three times a-day, according to the purpofes which it 
is intended to anfwer. 

Vitriolic elixir of aloes or proprietatis. E. 

Take of myrrh, focotorine aloes, each an ounce and 423 
a half; Engliih faffron, one ounce: dulcified fpirit 
of vitriol, one pound. Digeft the myrrh with the 
fpirit for four days in a clofe veffel; then add the 
laffron and aloes. Digeft again four days ; and 
when the feces have fubfided, pour off the elixir. 

The Edinburgh college have reformed this prepara¬ 
tion confiderably; and efpecially by diredting the 
myrrh to be digefted firft, for the fame reafons as were 
obferved on the preceding article. Here the dulcified 
fpirit of vitriol is very judicioufly fubftituted for the 
fpirit of fulphur, ordered in other books of pharmacy 
to be added to the foregoing preparation; for that 
ftrong acid precipitates from the liquor great part of 
what it had before taken up from the other ingredients; 
whereas, when the acid is previoufly combined with 
the vinous fpirit, and thereby dulcified, as it is called, 
it does not impede its diffolving power. This elixir 
poffeffes the general virtues of the preceding, and is, 
in virtue of the menftruum, preferted to it in hot con- 
ftitutions and weakneffes of the ftomach. 

Arcanatic tindure. E. 

Take of cinnamon, fix drams: Idler cardamom feeds, 424 
one ounce ; garden-angelica root, three drams; long 
pepper, two drams ; proof-fpirit, two pounds and an 
half. Macerate for feven days, and filter the tinc¬ 
ture. 

This preparation is improved from the preceding 
editions by the omiffion of fome articles, either fuper- 
fluous or foreign to the intention ; galnngal, gentian, 
zedoary, bay-berries, and calamus aromaficus. As 
now reformed, it is a fufficiently elegant warm aro¬ 
matic. 

This very warm aromatic is too hot to be given with¬ 
out dilution. A tea-fpoonful or two may, be taken in 
wine or any other convenient vehicle, in languors, 
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weaknefs of the ftomach, flatulencies, and other firni- 
lar complaints ; and in thefe cafes it is often employed 
with advantage. 

TinBurc of afafcetida . L. 

Take of afafcetida, four ounces ; rectified fpirit of wine, 
two pints. Digeft with a gentle heat for fix days, 
and ftrain. 

Fetid tincture. E. 

Take of afafcetida, two ounces; vinous fpirit of fal 
ammoniac one pound. Macerate for fix days in a 
clofe fhut veffel, and ftrain. 

Of thefe two formulae, the lad is perhaps mo ft ge¬ 
nerally ufeful ; The vinous fpirit of fal ammoniac is 
not only a more powerful menftruum than the redlified 
fpirit of wine, but alfo coincides with the general vir¬ 
tues of the remedy. 

This tindture poffeffes the virtues of the afafcetida 
itfelf; and may be given from ten drops to fifty or 
fixty. It was firft propofed to be made with proof- 
fpirit; this diffolves more of the afafoetida than a rec¬ 
tified one ; but the tindture proves turbid ; and there¬ 
fore redlified fpirit, which extradls a tranfparent one, 
is very juftly preferred where ardent fpirit is to be em¬ 
ployed : and with this menftruum we can at leaft ex¬ 
hibit the afafcetida in a liquid form to a greater ex-, 
tent. 
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Fin Bure of half am of Peru. L. 

446 Take of balfam of Peru, four ounces ; redlified fpirit 
of wine, one pint. Digeft until the balfam be dif- 
folved. 

The wh le of the Peruvian balfam is diflolved by 
fpirit of wine ; this therefore may be confidered as a 
good method of freeing it from its impurities ; while 
at the fame time it is thus reduced to a ftate under 
which it may be readily exhibited: but at prefent it 
is very little employed, unlefs in compofition, either 
under this or any other form. , 

‘Tincture of balfam of Tolu. 

Take of balfam of Tolu, one ounce and an half; rec¬ 
tified fpirit of wine, one pint. Digeft until the 
balfam be diffolved and ftrain. L. 

Take of balfam of Tolu, an ounce and an half 5 redli¬ 
fied fpirit of wine, one pound. Digeft until the 
balfam be dilfolved, and then ftrain the tindture. E. 
This folution of balfam of Tolu polfelfes all the vir¬ 
tues of the balfam itfelf. It may be taken internally, 
with the feveral intentions for which that valuable bal¬ 
fam is proper, to the quantity of a tea-fpoonful or two, 
in any convenient vehicle. Mixed with the plain fy- 
rup of fugar, it forms an elegant balfamic fyrup. 

Compound tinBure of benzoin. L. 

43,8 Take of benzoin, three ounces; ftorax drained, two 
ounces; balfam of Tolu one ounce; focotorine 
aloes, half an ounce; redlified fpirit of wine, two 
pints. Digeft with a gentle heat for three days, 
and ftrain. 

Traumatic balfam. E. 

Take of benzoin, three ounces ; balfam of Peru, two 
ounces,; hepatic aloes, half an ounce ; redlified fpi¬ 


rit of wine, two pounds. Digeft them fn a fand ftrepara- 
heatlor the fpace of ten days, and then ftrain the tions and 
ball am. Compofi- 

Although the London college have changed the V QP? ' 
name of this compofition, yet they have made very 
little alteration on the formula which, in their laft edi¬ 
tion, had the name of Traumatic balfam ; a name which 
it ftill retains in the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia; and 
both may be conlidered as elegant contractions of fome 
very complicated compofitions, which were celebrated 
under different names; fuch as Baume de Comraan- 
deur, Wade’s balfam, Friar’s balfam, Jefuit’s drops, 

&c. Thefe, in general, confifted of a confufed far¬ 
rago of difeordant fubltances. They, however de¬ 
rived confiderable activity from the benzoin and aloes; 
and every thing to be expedted from them may readily 
be obtained from the prefent formula;. 

The compound tindture of benzoin, or traumatic 
balfam, Hands highly recommended, externally, for 
cleanfing and healing wounds and ulcers, for difeuf- 
fing cold tumours, allaying gouty, rheumatic, and 
other old pains and aches ; and likewife inter nall y, 
for warming and ftrengthening the ftomach and in- 
teftines, expelling flatulencies, and relieving colic com¬ 
plaints. Outwardly, it is applied cold on the part 
with a feather; inwardly, a few drops are taken at a 
time, in wine or any other convenient vehicle. 

There is, however, reafon to think that its virtues 
have been confiderably over-rated ; and at prefent it 
is. much lefs employed than formerly, recourfe being 
chiefly had to it in cafes of recent wounds, with the. 
view of flopping hasmorrhagies, and of promoting, 
healing by the firft intention, as it is called. 

Tindture of the Spanifh fly. 

Take of bruifed cantharides, two drams ; cochineal, 42^ 
powdered, half a dram; proof-fpirit one pint and 
an half. Digeft for eight days and ftrain, L. 

Take of cantharides, one dram; proof-fpirit, one 
pound. Digeft for four days, and (train through 
paper. E. 

Thefe tin_dlures poffefs the whole virtues of the fly, 
and are the only preparations of it defigned for inter¬ 
nal ufe : tindlures being by far the moft commodious 
and fafe form for the exhibition cf this a<5tive drug. 

The two tindlures are fcarcely different in virtue from 
each other. The cochineal is ufed only as a colour¬ 
ing ingredient: the gum-guaiacum, camphor, and ef- 
fential oil of juniper-berries, which were formerly ad¬ 
ded, however well adapted to the intentions of cure, 
could be of little confequence in a medicine limited 
to fo fmall a dofe. If any additional fubftances fhould 
be thought requifite for promoting the effedt of the 
cantharides, whether as a diuretic, as a detergent in 
ulcerations of the urinary paflages, c>r as a fpecifie 
reftringent of feminal gleets and the fluor albus, they 
are more advantageofluy joined extemporaneouily to 
the tindture, or interpofed by themfelves at proper in¬ 
tervals. The ufual dofe of thefe tindlures is from 
ten to twenty drops ; which may be taken in a glafs 
of water, or any other more agreeable liquor, twice 
a day; and increafed by two or three drops at a time 
according to the effedt. 

The tindture of cantharides has of late been highly- 
celebrated as a fuccefsful remedy in diabetic cafes; 

and 
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and in fome inftances of this kind, its ufe has been 
pufhed to a very confiderable extent, wiihout giving 
rife to any ftrangurious affections: But we have not 
found it productive of a change for the better in any 
of thofe cafes of diabetes in which we have tried it. 


TinCture of cardamom. 

43 ® Take of leffer cardamom feeds, hufked and bruifed, 
three ounces; proof fpirit, two pints. Digeft for 
eight days, and ftrain. L. 

Take of leffer cardamom feeds, fix ounces proof-fpi- 
rit, two pounds and a half. Macerate for eight 
days, and ftrain through paper. E. 

TinCture of cardamom has been in ufe for a confi- 
derable time. It is a pleafant, warm cordial; and 
may be taken, along with any proper vehicle, from a 
dram to a fpoonful or two. 

Compound tincture of cardamom. L. 

431 Take of leffer cardamom feeds, hufked, carraway-feeds, 

cochineal, each, powdered, two drams ; cinnamon, 
bruifed, half an ounce; raifins, ftoned, four ounces; 
proof-fpirit, two pints. Digeft for fourteen days, 
and ftrain. 

This tinCture contains fo fmall a propoition of car¬ 
damoms as to be hardly intitled to derive its name 
from that article ; and from the large proportion of 
raifins which it contains, the influence of the aroma¬ 
tics mad be almoft entirely prevented, while, at the 
fame time, from thefe it cannot be fuppofed to obtain 
any aCtive impregnation. 
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the two menftrua, and of heat, having been refpec- Prepara- 
tively compared in very different circumftances. *' » and 
From other trials, it appears that caftor, macera- 
ted without heat, gives out its finer and moft grate- t lons ^ 
ful parts to either fpirit, but moft perfectly to the rec¬ 
tified. That heat enables both menftrua to extraCl 
greatefb part of its groffer, and more naufeous mat¬ 
ter; and proof-fpirit extracts this laft more readily 
than rectified. 

The tincture of caftor is recommended in moft kinds 
of nervous complaints and hyfteric diforders: In the 
latter it fometimes does fervice, though many have 
complained of its proving ineffectual. The dofe is from 
twenty drops to forty, fifty, or more. 

Compound tinCture of cafor. E. 

Take of Ruflia caftor one ounce ; afafcetida, half an 434 
ounce; vinous fpirit of fal ammoniac one pound. 

Digeft for fix days in a clofe flopped phial, fre¬ 
quently fliaking the veffel; and then ftrain the tinc¬ 
ture. 

This compofition is a medicine of real efficacy, par¬ 
ticularly in hyfte. ical diforders, and the feveral fymp- 
toms which accompany them. The fpirit here ufed 
is an excellent menftruum, both for the caftor and the 
afafcetida, and greatly adds to their virtues. 

TinCture of catechu. L. 

Take of catechu, three ounces; cinnamon, bruifed, 433 
two ounces ; proof-fpirit, two pints. Digeft for 
three days, and ftrain. 


’Tincture ofcajcarilla. L. 

43* Take of the bark of cafcarilla,-powdered, four ounces; 

proof-fpirit two pints. Digeft with a gentle heat 
for eight days, and ftrain. 

Proof fpirit readily extracts the aCtive powers of the 
'cafcarilla j and the tinCtuje may be employed to an- 
fwer moft of thefe purpofes for which the bark itfelf 
is recommended : But in the cure of intermittents, it 
in general requires to be exhibited in fubftance. 

TinCture of cajlor. 

4 Take Of Ruffia caftor, powdered, two ounces; proof- 
fpirit, two pints. Digeft for ten days, and ftrain. 
L. 

Take of Ruffia caftor, an ounce and a half; recti¬ 
fied fpirit of wine, one pound ; digeft them with a 
gentle heat for fix days, and afterwards ftrain off 
the liquor. E. 

An alkaline fait was formerly added in this laft pre¬ 
scription which is here judieioufly rejected, as being 
at lead an ufelefs, if not a prejudicial, ingredient. It 
has been difputed whether a weak or rectified fpirit, 
and whether cold or warm digeftion, are preferable 
for making this tinCture. To determine this point, 
the following experiment has been mentioned. “ Some 
fine Siberia caftor having been infufed in good French 
brandy without heat, for twenty days, the tinCture 
proved very weak : On the fame individual caftor (the 
magma or refiduum of the former tinCture) the fame 
quantity of rectified fpirit was poured as before of 
brandy ; and after a few hours warm digeftion, a 
•tinCture was extracted much ftrongger than the other.” 
-But this experiment is not fatisfaCtory : the effects of 


Japonic tinCture. E. 

Take of Japan earth, three ounces; cinnamon, two 
ounces; proof-fpirit, two pounds and a half. Af¬ 
ter digeftion for eight days, let the tinCture be paf- 
fed through a ftrainer. 

A tinCture of this kind, with the addition of Pe¬ 
ruvian bark, ambergris, and mufk, to the ingredients 
above directed, was formerly kept in the {hops. The 
tinCture here received is preferable for general ufe: 
where any other ingredients are required, tinctures of 
them may be occafionally mixed with this in extem¬ 
poraneous prefcription. The cinnamon is a very ufe- 
ful addition to the catechu, not only as it warms the 
ftomach, &c. but likewife as it improves the rough- 
nefs and aftringency of the other. 

The tinCture is of fervice in all kinds of defluxions, 
catarrhs, loofeneffes, uterine fluors, and other difor¬ 
ders, where mild aftringent medicines are indicated. 

Two or three tea-fpoonfuls may be taken every now 
and then in red wine or in any other proper vehicle. 

TinCture of cinnamon. 

Take of cinnamon, bruifed one ounce and an half; 436 
proof-fpirit, one pint. Digeft for ten days, and 
ftrain. L. 

Take of cinnamon, three ounces; proof-fpirit, two 
pounds and a half. Macerate for eight days, and 
ftrain. E. 

The tinCture of cinnamon poffeffes the reftringent 
virtues of the cinnamon, as well as all its aromatic cor¬ 
dial ones ; and in this refpeCt it differs from the diftil- 
Icd waters of that fpice. 


Compound 
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Compound thin tire of Cinnamon. L. 

Take of cinnamon, bruifed, fix drams; lefler carda¬ 
mom-feeds, hufked, three drams ; long pepper, gin¬ 
ger, of each, in powder, two drams ; proof-fpirit, 
two pints. Diged for eight days and drain. 

From the different articles which this tindlure con¬ 
tains it mud neceilarily be of a more hot and fiery 
nature than the former, though muchlefs drongly im¬ 
pregnated with the cinnamon. 


Tincture cf colomba. L. 

438 Take of colomba-root, powdered two ounces and an 
half: proof fpirit, two pints. Digefl: for eight 
days and drain. 

The colomba readily yields its adlive qualities to 
the mendruumhere employed : and accordingly, un¬ 
der this form, it may be advantageoufly employed 
againd bilious vomitings, and thofe different domach 
ailments, in which the colomba has been found ufeful; 
but where there does not occur fome objection to its 
ufe in fubdance, that form is in general preferable to 
the tindlure, which is now for the fird time introdu¬ 
ced into the London pharmacopoeia. 


TinEture of orange peel. L. 

439 Take of the frefh exterior peel of Seville oranges, 

three ounces; proof-fpirit, two pints. Diged for 
three days, and drain. 

By this menftruum, both the bitter quality of the 
orange fkins, and likewife their peculiar effential oil, 
are extradlcd : hence it may be employed for anypur- 
pofe in medicine which thele are capable of anfwering. 
It is, however, but rarely ufed ; and, as well as the 
former, has now only f. r the fird time a place in the 
London pharmacopoeia. 

Tintlure of Peruvian-lark. 

440 Take of Peruvian bark, powdered four ounces; proof- 

fpirit, two pints. Diged with a gentle heat for 
eight days, and drain. L. 

Take qf Peruvian bark, four ounces ; proof fpirit, two 
pounds and a half. Diged for ten days, and drain. 
£. 

A medicine of this kind has been for a long time 
pretty much in edeem, and ufually kept in the fhops, 
though but lately received into the pharmacopoeias. 
Some have employed highly-reftified fpirit of wine 
as a menflruum ; which they have taken care fully to 
faturate, by digedion on a large quantity of the bark. 
Others have thought cf affiding the adtion of the 
fpirit by the addition of a little fixed alkaline fait, 
which does not however appear to be of any advan¬ 
tage ; and others have given the preference to the vi- 
triplic acid, which was fuppofed by giving a greater 
confidence to the fpirit, to enable it to fudain more 
than it would be capable of doing by itfielf; at the 
fame time that the acid improves the medicine by in- 
creafing the roughnefs of the bark. This lad; tinc¬ 
ture, and that made with reef fie J fpirit, have their 
advantages; though, for general ufe, that above di- 
redled is the mod convenient of any, the proof-fpirit 
extradling nearly all the virtues of the bark. It may 
be given from a tea-fpoonful to half an ounce, or aiy 
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Compound tinElure of Peruvian bark. L. tions. 


Take of Peruvian bark, powdered, two ounces; ex- 44* 
teriorpeel of Seville oranges, dried, one ounce and 
an half ; Virginian fnake-root, bruifed, three drams •, 
faffron, one dram; cochineal,powdered, twofcruples; 
proof-fpirit, twenty ounces. Diged for fourteen 
days, and drain. 

This has been for a confiderable time celebrated 


under the title of Huxham , s tincture of lark. 

The fubdances here joined to the bark, in fome 
cafes, promote its efficacy in the cure of intermittents, 
and not unfrequcntly are abfolutely neceffary. In 
fome ill habits, particularly where the vifeera and ab¬ 
dominal glands are obftructed, the bark, by itfelf, 
proves uniuccefsful, if not injurious ; while given in 
coi jundtion with dimulating domachics and deob- 
druents, it more rarely fails of the due effedl. O- 
range-peel and Virginian fnake-root are among the 
bed additions for this purpofe ; to which it is thought 
by fomenectifary to join chalybeate medicines alfo. 

As a corroborant and dornachic, it is given in dofes. 
of two or three drams ; but when employed for the 
cure of intermittents, it mud be taken to a greater 
extent. For this purpofe, however, it is rarely em¬ 
ployed, unlefs with thofe who are averfe to the ufe 
of the bark in fubdance, or whofe domachs will not 
retain it under that form. 


TinEture of faffron. E. 

Take of Englifh faffron, one ounce ; proof-fpirit, fif- 44*. 
teen ounces. After digeding them for fj.ve days,' 
let the tindlure be drained through paper". ’ • 

This tindlure is fimilar in virtue.to the faffron wine. 

A fpirituous mendruum is here preferred to the wine 
as a tindlure drawn with the former retains its elegant 
colour longer, and is not apt to depollte in keeping 
any pait of what it had taken up from the faffron. 

The fhops have been accudomed to employ treacle- 
water as a mendruum for faffron,, with a view to the 
promoting its efficacy with the intention of operating 
as an alexipharmac ; but the acid in that compound 
water foondedroys the colour of the tincture. 

TinEture of wuriated iron. L, 

Take of the rud of iron, half a pound; muriatic 44c 
acid three pounds ; redtified fpirit of wine, three 
pints. Pour the muriatic acid on the rud of iron 
in a glafs veffel; and fhake the mixture now and 
then during three days.. Set it by, that the feces 
may fubfide; then pour off the liquor: evaporate 
this to one pint, and,, when, cold,. add to it the 
vinous fpirit.. 

TinElure of iron. E , 

Take of the feales of iron-, purified and powdered,, 
three ounces ; muriatic acid, as. much as is diffident, 
to diffolve the powder. Diged with a gentle heat; 
and the powder being, diffolved, add of redlified-. 
fpirit of wine as much as will makeup of the whole 
liquor two pounds and a half.. 

Gf thefe two formulas, that of the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege is, in our opinion, infeveral.rdpects infilled to-. 
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the preference. The fcales are much fitter for giving 
a proper folution than the ruit. The flrength of the 
muriatic acid is fo variable, that the quantity is left 
to the judgment of the operator. If the sgcid be fu- 
perabundant, the foluticn is of a green colour ; if it 
be fully faturated with the iron, it is more or lefs of 
a reddilh or yellow colour ; and this ferves as a pretty 
accurate criterion. As the muriatic acid combines 
lefs intimately with rectified fpirit than any of the 
foffil acids, fo the after procefs of dulcification fcarce- 
ly, if at all, impairs the folvent power of the acid ; 
though, when the dulcification happens to be more 
than ufually complete, a fmall quantity of ferrugi¬ 
nous matter is fometimes precipitated on adding the 
redtified fpirit to the folution. But as the rectified 
fpirit increafes the volatility of the acid, fo if it was 
added at firft, we fhould lofe much more of the men¬ 
ftruum by the heat employed during the digeftion. 
When this tindlure is well prepared, it is of a yel- 
lowifh-red colour; if the acid be fuperabundant, it is 
mure or lefs of a greenilh hue ; and if the rectified fpi¬ 
rit has been impregnated with the aflringent matter of 
oak cdfks, it afl’umes an inky colour. 

All the tindlures of iron are no other than real 
folutions of the metal made in acids, and combined 
with vinous fpirits. The tindfures here diredted differ 
from each other only in flrength, the acid being tire 
fame in both. In our former pharmacopoeias, there 
was a tindlure from the matter which remains after 
the fublimation of the martial flowers ; which, though 
it appears to be a good one, is now expunged as lu- 
perfluous. Some have recommended dulcified fpirit 
ef nitre as a menftruam ; but though this readily dif- 
lblves the metal, it does not keep it fufpended. The 
marine is the only acid that can be employed for this 
purpofe. 

Thefe tindlures are greatly preferable to the calces 
or croci of iron, as being not only more fpeedy, but 
likewife more certain in their operation. The iatter, 
in fome cafes pafs off through the inteflinal tube 
with little effedt; while the tindlures fcarce ever fail. 
From ten to twenty drops of either of the tinctures 
may be taken two or three times a-day, in any pro¬ 
per vehicle ; though it is feldom advifable to ex¬ 
tend the defe of any tindlures of- iron fo far as the 
laft of thefe quantities, efpecially with the tindlure 
in fpirit of fait, which is exceedingly flrong of the 
iron. 

Tinware of foot. E. 

Take of fhining wood-foot, one ounce; afafoetida, 

half an ounce ; rectified fpirit of wine, prooffpirit, 

of each half a pound. Digett for fix days, and 
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in obftrudlions of the menfes; but its activity may be l’repari- 
confidered as depending much more on the afafoetida d°n s >ad 
than on the foot. t’om poli¬ 

ticals. 

Tincture of galbanum. L. -- -* 

Take of galbanum, cut into fmall pieces, two ounces'; 445 
proof-fpirit, two pints. Dig eft with a gentle heat 
for eight days, and drain' 

This tindlure is now for the firft time introduced 
by the London college, and may be ufefully employed 
for aufwering feveral purpofes in medicine. Galba¬ 
num is one of the ftrongeft of the fetid gums; ahd 
although lefs adtive, yet much lefs difagreeable than 
afafeetida: and under die form 1 f tindlure it may be 
fuccefsfully employed in cafes of flatulence and hyfte- 
.ria, where its effedls are immediately required, par¬ 
ticularly with thofe who cannot bear afafoetida. 

Compound tinfiure of gentian. L. 

Take of gentian root, diced and bruifed, two ounces; 446 
exterior dried peel of Seville oranges, one ounce ; 
leffer cardamom feeds, hulked and bruifed, half an 
ounce; proof fpirit, two pints. Digeft for eight 
days, and ftrain. 

Bitter tinBure or Jlmachic elixir. E. 

Take of gentian-root, two ounces ; Seville orange- 
peel, dried, one ounce; white canella, half an 
ounce ; cochineal, half a dram ; proof-fpirit, two 
pounds and a half. Macerate for four days, and 
ftrain through paper. 

Thefe are very elegant fpirituous bitters. As the 
preparations are defigned for keeping, lemon-peel, an 
excellent ingredient in the watery bitter infufions, 
has, on account of the perilhablenefs of its flavour, 
no place in thefe. The aromatics are here a very 
commodious ingredient, as in this fpirituous menftruum 
they are free from the inconvenience with which they 
are attended in other liquors, of rendering them un- 
tranfparent. 

Elixir of guaiacum. E. 

Take of gum-guaiacum, one pound; ballam of Peru, 447 
three drams; rectified fpirit of wine, two pounds 
and a half. Digeft for ten days, and ftrain. 

This tindlure may be confidered as nearly agreeing 
in medical virtues with the two following. It is, 
however, lefs in ufe ; but it may be employed with 
advantage in thofe cafes where an objection occurs to 
the menftruum ufed in forming the others. 

TinBure of gum-guaiacum. L. 


ftrain. 

The proof-fpirit is not liable to any objedtion here, 
as giving a turbid tindlure ; for when loot is added, 
whatever fpirit be employed, 'the tindlure will not 
prove tranlparent. Fuller, in his Pharmacopoeia Do- 
meftica, has a medicine under the title of hyjkric tinc¬ 
ture, fimdar to this, only with a little myrrh, which 
is no very material addition to affafcctida and foot. 
Thefe medicines are found ferviceable, not only in 
hylleric cafes, but likewife in other nervous diforders. 
They may be given from a tea-fpoonful to a table- 
fpoonful twice a-day. 

This medicine has by fome been thought ferviceable 
o 


Take of gum-guaiacum, four dunces; compound fpi- 44S 
rit of ammonia, a pint and a half. Digeft for three 
days, and ftrain. 

Volatile elixir of guaiacum. E. 

Take of gum-guaiacum, four ounces ; balfam of Pe¬ 
ru, two drams; dilblled oil of falfafras, half a dram ; 
vinous fpirit of fal ammoniac, a pound and an half. 
Macerate for fix days in a clofe velfel, and ftrain. 

In the laft of thefe formula, the vinous fpirit of 
fal ammoniac is lefs acrimonious than the menftruum 
diredted by the London college; and the balfam of 
Peru, and diftilled oil of falfafras, are ufeful additions, 

by 
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Prepara- by increafing the permanence of its operation as 
tious and a general ftimulant, or more particularly as a diapho- 
Compofi- j-gtic, 

*‘ 011s ' Thefe are very elegant and efficacious tinCtures; 

the volatile fpirit excellently diffolving the gum, and 
at the fame time promoting its medicinal virtue. In 
rheumatic cafes, a tea or even table fpoonful, taken 
every morning and evening in any convenient vehicle, 
particularly in milk, has proved of fingular fervice. 

TinBure of black hellebore. L. 

449 Take of black hellebore root, in coarfe powder, four 
ounces; cochineal, powdered, two fcruples; proof- 
fpirit, two pints. Digeft with a gentle heat for 
eight days, and flrain. 

Tinfture of melampodium, or black hellebore. E. 

Take of black hellebore root, four ounces ; cochineal, 
half a dram ; proof-fpirit, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft them together for eight days, and afterwards 
filter the tincture through paper. 

This is perhaps the belt preparation of hellebore 
when deligned for an alterative, the menltrunm here 
employed extracting the whole of its virtues. It has 
been found, from experience, particularly ferviceable 
in uterine obftruCtions; in fanguine conftitutions, 
where chalybeates are hurtful, it has been faid that it 
feldom fails of exciting the menftrual evacuations, arid 
removing the ill confequences of their fuppreffion. So 
great, according to fome, is the power of this medi¬ 
cine, that wherever, from an ill conformation of the 
parts, or other caufes, the expected difeharge does 
not fucceed on the ufe of it, the blood, as Dr Mead 
has obftrvcd, is fo forcibly propelled, as to make its 
way through other paffages. A tea fpoonful of the 
tinCture may be taken twice in a day in warm water 
or any other convenient vehicle. 

The college of Edinburgh had formerly a tinCture 
of this root with wine. Proof fpirit is undoubtedly 
preferable, both as a menftmum, and as being bet¬ 
ter fitted for keeping. 

TinCture of jalap. 

45 ° Take of powdered jalap root, eight ounces; proof- 
fpirit, two pints. Digeft-with a gentle heat for 
eight days, and ftrain. L. 

Take of jalap in coarfe powder, three ounces; proof- 
fpirit, fifteen onnees. Digeft them for eight days, 
and ftrain the tinCture. E. 

Rectified fpirit of wine was formerly ordered for 
the preparation of this tinCture ; but rectified fpirit 
diflolving little more than the pure refinous parts of 
the jalap, rendered the ufe of the medicine fomewhat 
lefs commodious than that of the tinCture prepared 
with proof-fpirit. Moft of the tinctures made in rec¬ 
tified fpirit, diluted with water, fo as to be fit for ta¬ 
king, form a turbid white mixture. Many of them 
are fafely taken in this form, without any further ad¬ 
dition : but the cathartic ones are never to be ventu¬ 
red on without an admixture of fyrup or mucilage to 
keep the refm united with the liquor ; for if it fepa- 
rates in its pure undivided ftate, it never fails to pro¬ 
duce violent gripes. 

Vol. XIV. 
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Some have preferred to the linCtures of jalap, a Pr< para- 
folution in fpirit of wine of a known quantity of the llor,s and 
refm extracted from the root; and obferve that this 
folution is more certain in ftrength than any tinChire 
that can be drawn from the root. direCtly. for, as 
the purgative virtue of jalap refides in its refin, and as 
all jalap appears from experiment not to be equally 
refinous fome forts yielding five, and others not 
three, ounces of refin from fixteen; it follows, that 
although the root be always taken in the fame pro¬ 
portion to the menftruum, and the menftruum always 
exaftly of the fame ftrength, it may, neverthelefs, ac¬ 
cording to the degree of goodnefs of the jalap, be 
impregnated with different quantities of refin, and 
confequently prove different in degree of efficacy. 

Though this-objection againft thetinffuie does not 
reach fo far as fome feem to fuppofe, it certainly be¬ 
hoves the apothecary to be careful in the choice of 
the root. The inferior forts may be employed for 
making refin of jalap, which they yield in as great* 
perfection, though not in fo large quantity, as the 
beft. Neumann thinks even the Worm-eaten jalap as 
good for that purpofe as any other. 

TinCture of gam kino. E. 

Take of gum-kino, two ounces ; proof-fpirit, a pound 45 1 
and an half. Digeft eight days, and ftrain. 

Yhe fubftance called gum-kino feems to be really a 
gum refm; on which account proof-fpirit is the moft 
proper menftruum. This preparation mud therefore 
poffefs the virtues of the fubftance; and it is perhaps 
one of the beft forms under which it can be exhibited 
in obftmate diarrhoeas, and in cafes of lienteria : but 
in hemorrhagies, it is in general proper to exhibit it 
either in fubftance or diffufed; yet we cannot help 
thinking that the want of this tinCture is an omiffion 
in the London pharmacopoeia. 

Compound tinBure oflavender. L. 

Take of fpirit of lavender, three pints; rofemary, 
one pint; cinnamon^bruifed, nutmegs bruifed, of 
each half an ounce ; red faunders, one ounce. Di¬ 
geft for ten days, and ftrain. 

Compound fpirit of lavender. E. 

Take of fimple fpirit of lavender three pounds; fimple 
fpirit of rofemary, one pound; cinnamon, one 
ounce; cloves, two drams : nutmeg, half an ounce ; 
red faunders, three drams. Macerate feven days, 
and ftrain. 

Thefe two compofitions, although varying a little 
from each other, both with refpeCt to their ingre¬ 
dients and names, may yet be confidered as precifely 
the fame. Although the London college, in the pre- 
fent edition of their pharmacopoeia, have made many 
ufeful alterations with refpeCt to names, yet the pro¬ 
priety of the change here adopted may perhaps be 
doubted : For it cannot with juftice be ftyled a tinc¬ 
ture of lavender, when the diftilled fpirit of that 
plant is employed only as a menftruum. If, there¬ 
fore, it feemed neceffary to refer it to the head of 
tinCtures, it ought to have been denominated from 
the cinnamon or nutmegs; but fince the activity of 
this article very much depends on the fpirit of la- 
1 3 E vender, 
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vender, the old name is in our opinion juftly preferable 
to the new one. 

The red faunders is of no farther ufe in thefe com- 
politions than as a colouring ingredient. If a yel¬ 
low fpirit was liked, the yellow faunders would be an 
excellent article, as it not only communicates a fine 
colour, but likewife a confiderable fhare of medicinal 
virtue. A fpirit diftilled from the flowers of lavender 
and fage, in due proportion, and digefted in the cold 
for a little time with fome cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
yellow faunders, proves a very elegant and grateful 
one. Where eflential oils are employed, particular 
care mull be had in the choice of them ; for on their 
gcodnefs that of the medicine depends. The dige- 
ition of the fpirit with the fpices, &c. fhould be per¬ 
formed without heat, othcrw'ife the flavour of the me¬ 
dicine will be injured. Thefe fpirits are grateful re¬ 
viving cordials: though confiderably more limple, they 
are not lefs elegant or valuable than many other more 
elaborate preparations. This medicine has long been 
held in great efteem, under the name of Palfy drops 
in all kinds of languors, weaknefs of the nerves, and 
decays of age. It may be conveniently taken on Ci¬ 
gar, from ten to eighty or a hundred drops. 

TinSure of mufk. E. 

Take of mufk, two drams; redified fpirit of wine 
one pound. Digeft for ten days, and drain. 
Redified fpirit is the molt complete menftruum for 
mufk ; but in this form it is often impoflible to 
give fuch a quantity of mufk as is neceffary for our 
purpofe ; and hence this article is more frequently 
employed under the form of julep or bolus. 

TinSure of myrrh. 

Take of myrrh, bruifed, three ounces; proof-fpirit, 
a pint and an half; redified fpirit of wine, half a 
" pint. Digeft; with a gentle heat for eight days, and 
ftrain. L. 

Take of myrrh three ounces; proof-fpirit two pounds 
and a half. After digeftion for ten days ftrain off 
the tindure. E. 

The pharmaceutical writers in general have been of 
opinion, that no good tincture can be drawn from 
myrrh by fpirit of wine alone, without the afliftance 
of fixed alkaline falts. But it appears from proper 
experiments, that thefe falts only heighten the colour 
of the tindure, without enabling the menftruum to 
diffolve any more than it would by itfelf. Redified 
fpirit extrads, without any addition, all that part of 
the myrrh in which its peculiar fmell and tafte refide, 
viz. the refin : and proof-fpirit diffolves almoft the 
whole of the drug, except its impurities; hence the 
combination of thefe two direded by the London col¬ 
lege is perhaps preferable to either by itfelf. 

Tindures of myrrh is recommended internally for 
■warming the habit, attenuating vifcid juices, ftrength- 
ening the folids, opening obftrudions, pat ticularly 
thofe of the uterine veffels, and refilling putrefadion 
Boerhaave greatly efteems it in all languid cafes pro¬ 
ceeding from fimple inadivity; in thofe female dis¬ 
orders which are occafioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
fluggilh indifpofition of the humours, and a relaxation 
of the veffels j in the fluor albus, and all difeafes ari- 


fing from a like caufe. The dole is from fifteen drops Prepara- 
to forty or more. The medicine may doubtlefs be tions an(I 
given in thefe cafes to advantage ; though with us, 
it is more commonly ufed externally for cleanfing . 

foul ulcers and promoting the exfoliation of carious 
bones t 

TinEiure of opium. L. 

Take of hard purified opium, powdered, ten drams ; 
proof-fpirit, one pint. Digeft for ten days, and 

ftrain. 

Tin dure of opium, commonly called liquid laudanum. E. 

Take of opium, two ounces j fpirituous cinnamon- 
water, one pound and a half. Digeft four days, 
and ftrain off the tindure. 

Thefe are very elegant liquid opiates, the menftruum 
in the laft diffolves nearly the whole fubftance of the 
opium, and effedually covers its ill flavour. It were 
to be wifhed that the fhops were furnilhed with a li¬ 
quid opiate, in which the proportion of menftruum 
was ftill much larger, fo as to admit of the dofe be¬ 
ing determined by weight or meafure ; the method 
by drops feeming too precarious for a medicine of fo 
powerful a kind. The following preparation is con¬ 
trived with this view. 

Take of thebaic extrad, half a dram ; highly redi¬ 
fied fpirit of wine, called alcohol, ten ounces ; fimple 
cinnamon-water twenty ounces. Digeft them to¬ 
gether until the opium be diffolved, and then filter 
the folution through paper. 

This preparation is apprehended to be free from all 
the inconveniences attending the common opiate tinc¬ 
tures. The menftruum diffolves the whole of the opi¬ 
um except the impurities, and confequently the tinc¬ 
ture is not liable to any uncertainty in point of 
ftrength. The dofe may be afcertained to the greateft 
exadnefs ; one grain of opium is contained in one 
ounce by meafure, which is equal nearly ta feven drams 
by weight. Neither the tindures in wine nor proof- 
fpirit are fo well adapted for keeping as could be 
wifhed : in long (landing, a part cf the opium is gra¬ 
dually thrown off from both, and confequently the 
tindures become gradually weaker : the part which 
thus feparates, amounts fometimes, it is faid, to near 
one-fourth of the quantity of opium at firft diffolved : 
it floats on the furface of the vinous tindure, and in 
the fpirituous finks to the bottom. In the prepara, 
tion here recommended, it has not been obferved that 
any reparation happens. 

Inftead of the cinnamon water, pure water may be 
employed in the mixture ; and where aromatic addi¬ 
tions are wanted, either with a medicinal intention or 
for covering the ill fmell of the opium, any proper 
tindure or diftilled water may be extemporaneoufly 
joined. Saffron, an addition once employed by the 
Edinburgh college, has been confidered as a corredor 
of opium ; but the qualities it was fuppofed to corred 
are merely imaginary ; nor indeed can that article be 
of much importance with any intention in the fmall 
quantity that enters a dofe of the tindure ; a grain of 
opium being accompanied with only half a grain of 
faffron. 

A preparation in fome refpeds fimilar to that here 
recommended was introduced into the Edinburgh 
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Prepara- pharmacopoeia published in 1774, under the title of 
tions and tinftura meconii. Each ounce of this tinfture con- 
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Compound tinBure of rhubarb. L. 

Take of rhubarb fliced, two ounces ; ginger powder¬ 
ed, faffron, each two drams; liquorice root, bruifed ; 
half an ounce; diftilled water, one pint; proof- 
fpirit twelve ounces. Digeft for fourteen days, and 
ftrain. 

Bitter tinBure of rhubarb. E. 

Take of rhubarb two ounces; gentian-root, half an 
ounce ; Virginian fnake-root, one dram ; proof fpi- 
rit, two pounds and a half. Digeft for feven days, 
and then ft rain the tinfture. 


TinBure of rhubarb. 

J LH-MJS Jilt: 

Compofi- ta ; nec j f our g ra ; ns 0 f opium ; and it was propofed that Take of rhubarb, fliced, two ounces; lelTer cardamom Com P‘ ,fi 

feeds, hulked and bruifed, half an ounce ; faffron, tl0P *' _ 

two drams; proof-fpirit, two pints. Digeft for 4 J 7 
eight days and ftrain. L. 

Take of rhubarb, three ounces; Idler cardamom feeds, 
half an ounce : proof-fpirit two pounds and a half. 

Digeft for feven days, and ftrain. E. 


the dofes of it ihould be meafured, not by drops, but 
by weight: but as modern phyficians are much more 
bold in giving opium than their preceffors, fuch a 
fcrupulous accuracy in the dofe is not thought at all 
neceffary; and it is not probable that any dangerous 
confequence will ever arife, merely from a difference in 
the fize of drops. This, however, might be the cafe, 
where the thebaic tinfture is by accident taken for the 
tinfture of meconium. To fuch miftakes, however, 
it was feared that the analogy of the articles, as well 
as the caution necelfary with refpeft to both, might 
lead ; and it was on many accounts fafer to have but 
one liquid laudanum only. It is, however, much to 
be regretted, that the liquid laudanum of the Lon¬ 
don and Edinburgh college, which by the former is 
now ftyled tinBura opii, by the latter tinftura thebaiea , 
Ihould differ fo much from each other in point of 
ftrength. 

Camphorated tinBure of opium. L. 
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Take of hard purified opium, flowers of benzoin, each 
one dram; camphor, two fcruples : effential oil of 
anifeed one dram ; proof-fpirit, two pints. Digeft 
for three days. 

Paregoric elixir. E. 

Take of flowers of benzoin, Englilh faffron, each 
three drams ; opium, two drams; effential oil of 
anifeeds, half a dram ; vinous fpirit of fal ammo¬ 
niac, fixteen ounces. Digeft for four days in a clofe 
veffel and ftrain. 

Thefe too, though differing not merely in name, 
may be confidered as agreeing very nearly in their 
nature. 

The moft material differences in the laft formula 
from the firft are the fubftitution of the vinous fpirit 
of fal ammoniac for the proof-fpirit, and a larger pro¬ 
portion of opium ; the vinous fpirit of fal ammoniac 
is not only perhaps, a more powerful menftruum, but 
in moft inftances coincides with the vritues of the pre¬ 
paration ; but as the opium is the ingredient on which 
we place the principal dependence, fo its proportion 
is increafed, in order that we may give it in fuch a 
dofe as that the acrimony of the menftruum fhall not 
prove hurtful to the ftomach. 

The London formula is taken from Le Mort, with 
the omiffion of three unneceffary ingredients,, honey, 
liquorice, and alkaline fait. It was originally called 
elixir ajlhmaticum, which name it does not ill deferve. 
It contributes to allay the tickling which provokes fre¬ 
quent coughing ; and at the fame time is fuppofed to 
open the breaft, and give greater liberty of breathing: 
the opium procures (as it does by itfelf) a temporary 
relief from the fymptoms ; while the other ingredients 
tend to remove the caufe, and prevent their return. 
It is given to children again ft the chincough, &c. from 
five drops to twenty: to adults, from twenty to an 
hundred. In the London formula, half an ounce by 
meafure contains about a grain of opium ; but in the 
Edinburgh formula the proportion of opium is larger. 


Sweet tinBure of rhubarb. E. 

It is made by adding to two pounds and a half of the 
ftrained tinfture of rhubarb, four ounces of fugar- 
candy. 

The laft of thefe preparations is improved from 
the former editions. Two ounces of liquorice and 
one ofraifins arefupplied, by an increafe of the fugar- 
candy. 

All the foregoing tinftures of rhubarb are defigned 
as ftomachics and corroborants, as well as purgatives; 
fpirituous liquors excellently extraft thofe parts of the 
rhubarb in which the two firft qualities refide, and the 
additional ingredients confiderably promote their effi¬ 
cacy. In weakneffes of the ftomach, indigeftion,laxity of 
the inteftines, diarrhoeas, colic, and other fimilar com¬ 
plaints, thefe medicines are frequently of great fervice: 
the fecond is alfo in many cafes, an ufeful addition to 
the Peruvian bark, in the cure of intermittents, particu¬ 
larly in cacheftic habits, where the vifcera are obftruft- 
ed ; with thefe intentions, a fpoonful or two may be 
taken for a dofe, and occafionally repeated. 

Elixir of aloes and rhubarb, commonly called facred 
elixir. E. 

Take of rhubarb, cut fmall, ten drams: foccotorine 
aloes, in powder, fix drams ; lefier cardamom feeds, 
half an ounce ; proof-fpirit, two pounds and a half. 
Digeft for feven days, and then ftrain the elixir. 
This preparation is very much employed as a warm¬ 
ing cordial purge, and for the general purpofes of 
aloetics; with which, however, it combines the me¬ 
dicinal properties of rhubarb. 

Compound tinfture of favin. L. 

Take extraft of favin, one ounce ; tinfture of caftor, 
one pint; myrrh, half a pint. Digeft till the ex¬ 
traft of favin be diffolved, and then ftrain. 

This preparation had a place in the laft edition of 
our pharmacopoeia, under the title of Elixir myrrhce 
compofitum. 
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Prcpara- This preparation is improved from one defcribedin 
tions and f ome former difpenfaries under the name of uterine 
tions^° * e ^ txlr - ft * s a medicine of great importance in uterine 

-- \ - obftrudlions, and in hypochondriacal cafes ; though, 

poffibly, means might be contrived of fuperadding 
more effectually the virtues of favin to a tindure of 
myrrh and caftor. It may be given from five drops to 
twenty or thirty, or more, in pennyroyal water, or 
v any other fuitable vehicle. ^ 
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count that the prefent formula has now no place in the Prepara- 

London pharmacopoeia. tions and 

*' Coanpofi- 

TinSureoffenna. L. t - lon -_- 

Take of fenna, one pound; caraway-feeds, bruifed, one 4 ^ 
ounce and an half; leffer cardamom-feeds, hulked 
and bruifed, half an ounce; raifins, ftoned, fixteen 
ounces; proof-fpirit, one gallon. Digeft for fourteen 
days, and {train. 


TinSure of fquill. L. 

460 Take of fquills, frefti dried, four ounces ; proof-fpirit, 
two pints. Digeft for eight days, and pour off the 
liquor. 

- For extracting the virtues of fquills, the menftruum 

which has hitherto been almoft folely employed is vi¬ 
negar. There are however, cafes in which ardent 
fpirit may be more proper; and by the menftruum here 
directed its virtues are fully extraded Hence it is 
with propriety that the London college have introdu¬ 
ced this form, as well as the vinegar and oxymel. But, 
in genera], the purpofes to be anfwered by fquills may 
be better obtained by employing it in fubftance than 
in any other form, 

Antiphthifical tinSure. E. 

461 Take of fugar of lead an ounce and a half; vitriol of 
iron, one ounce ; rectified fpirit of wine, one pound. 
Let a tinCture be extracted without heat. 

1 he reducing of the falts feparately into powder, and 
performing the digeftion 'without heat, are very necef- 
fary circumftances; for if the ingredients be attempted 
to be pulverized together, they will grow’foft and al¬ 
moft liquid ; and it heat be ufed, fcarce any tinCture 
will be obtained. 

This tincture is fometimes given in dofes of twenty 
or thirty drops for reftraining immoderate fecretions, 
particularly the colliquative fweats attending heCtic fe¬ 
vers and phthilical diforders ; whence the name anti- 
phthifcal tinCture. It is undoubtedly a medicine of 
great efficacy in thefe cafes, but too dangerous to be 
rafhly ventured on. Some have fuppofed that it does 
not contain any of the fugar of lead; but experiments 
made for that purpofe have ftiown the contrary. 

We mult however, confider the above preparation 
as unfcientific. Both the acetous and vitriolic acid 
have a greater attraction for iron than for lead : and 
though the vitriolic be capable of difcharging the ace¬ 
tous acid, yet it makes not only in its entire ftate a lefs 
perfect union with lead than the acetous acid, but it 
is now alfo combined with iron, for which it has a 
-greater attraction, and can therefore only aCt on the 
ialt of lead in proportion as it is fuperabundant in the 
fait of copperas; but in proportion as the vitriolic difi 
engages the acetous acid from the lead, the laft, in its 
turn will attach itfelf to the iron. On the whole it 
is difficult to afcertain the precife nature of this prepa¬ 
ration ; it feems always, however, to contain a quanti¬ 
ty of lead in a faline ftate, fufficient to expunge it 
from prudent practice : or, at leaft, if in thefe cafes in 
which it has hitherto been employed, lead be thought 
neceffary, the fait of lead may with more fafety and ad¬ 
vantage be given in its folid ftate, particularly when 
combined frith. opium ; and it is probably on this ac- 


Compound tinBure of Jenna, commonly called Elixir of 
health. E. 

Take of fenna leaves, two ounces; jalap root, one ounce; 
coriander feeds, half an ounce; proof fpirit, two 
pounds and a half. Digeft for feven days, and to 
the drained liquor add four ounces of fugarcandy. 

Both thefe tinctures are ufeful carminatives and ca¬ 
thartics, efpecially to thofe who have accuftomed them- 
felve to the ufe of fpirituous liquors ; they oftentimes 
relieve flatulent complaints and colics, where the com¬ 
mon cordials have little effed; the dofe is from one 
to two ounces. Several preparations of this kind have 
been offered to the public under the name of Daffy's 
elixir : the two above are equal to any, and fuperior to 
moft of them. The laft in particular is a very ufeful 
addition to the caftor oil, in order to take off its maw- 
kifh tafte : and as coinciding with the virtues of the 
oil, it is therefore much preferable to brandy, ffirub, 
and fiach like liquors, which otherwife are often found 
neceffary to make the oil fit on the ftomach. 

T'mSure of fnake root. 

Take of Virginian fnake-root, three ounces; proof- 463 
fpirit, two pints. Digeft for eight days, and ftrain.L. 

Take of Virginian fnake-root, two ounces ; cochineal, 
one dram; proof fpirit, two pounds and a half. Di¬ 
geft in a gentle heat for four days, and then ftrain 
the tindure. E. 

The tincture of fnake-root was in a former phar¬ 
macopoeia directed to be prepared with the tindure of 
fait or tartar, which being now expunged, it was pro- 
pofed to the college to employ redified fpirit; but as 
the heat of this fpirit prevents the medicine from be¬ 
ing taken in fo large a dofe as it might otherwife be, 
a weaker fpirit was chofen The tindure made in this 
menftruum, which extracts the whole virtues of the 
root, may be taken to the quantity of a fpoonful or 
more every five or fix hours ; and to this extent it of¬ 
ten operates as an ufeful diaphoretic. 

Tin flare of valerian. L. 

Take of the root of wild valerian, in coarfe powder, 464 
four ounces; proof-fpirit, two pints. Digeft with a 
gentle heat eight days, and ftrain. 

The valerian root ought to be reduced to a pretty 
fine powder, otherwife the fpirit will not fufficiently 
extrad its virtues. The tincture proves of a deep co¬ 
lour, and confiderably ftrong of the valerian; though 
it has not been found to anfwer fo well in the cure o£ 
epileptic diforders as the root in fubftance, exhibited 
in the form of powder, or bolus. The dofe of the 
tindure is from half a fpoonful to a fpoonful or more 
two or three times a-day. 

VolatiU 
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Volatile tmBure of Valeriati. 

Take of the root of wild valerian, four ounces ; com¬ 
pound fpirit of ammonia, two pints. Digeft for eight 
days, and ftrain. L. 

Take of wild valerian root two ounces ; vinous fpirit 
of fal ammoniac, one pound. Macerate for fix days 
in a clofe veffel and ftrain. E. 

Both the compound and vinous fpirit of fal ammo¬ 
niac are here excellent menftrua, and at the fame time 
confiderably promote the virtues of the valerian, which 
in fome cafes wants an afliftance of this kind. The 
dofe may be a tea fpoonful or two. 


Tinfture of veratrum, or white hellebore. 

Take of white hellebore root, eight ounces; proof- 
fpirit, two pounds and a half. Digeft them toge¬ 
ther for ten days, and filter the tincture through 
paper. 

This tinCture is fometimes ufed for acuating cathar¬ 
tics, &c. and as an emetic in apoplectic and maniacal 
diforders. It may likewife be fo managed as to prove 
a powerful alterative and deobftruent in cafes where 
milder remedies have little effeCt. But a great deal of 
caution is requifite in its ule: the dofe at firft ought 
to be only a few drops; if confiderable, it proves, vi¬ 
olently emetic or cathartic. 

Acid elixir of vitriol . E- 

467 Take of rectified fpirit of wine, two pounds; drop in¬ 
to it by little and little fix ounces of vitriolic acid; 
Digeft the mixture with a very gentle heat in a clofe 
veffel for three days, and then add of cinnamon, an 
ounce and a half; ginger, one ounce. Digeft again 
in a clofe veffel for fix days, and then filter the 
tinCture through paper placed in a glafs funnel. 
The intention in this procefs is, to obtain a tinCture 
of aromatic vegetables, in fpirit of wine, combined 
with a confiderable proportion of vitriolic acid. When 
the tinCture is firft drawn with vinous fpirit, and the 
acid added afterwards, the acid precipitates great part 
of what the fpirit had before taken up: and on the 
other hand, when the acid is mixed with the fpirit im¬ 
mediately before the extraction, it prevents the diffo- 
lution of all that it would have precipitated by the 
former way of treatment: by previoufly uniting the 
acid and the vinous fpirit together by digeftion, the 
inconvenience is fomewhat leffened. 

This is a valuable medicine in weaknefs and relax¬ 
ations of the ftomach and decays of conftitution, par¬ 
ticularly in thofe which proceed from irregularities, 
which are accompanied with flow febrile fytnptoms, 
or which follow the fuppreffion of intermittents. It 
frequently fucceeds after bitters and aromatics by 
themfelves had availed nothing; and indeed great 
part of its virtues depend on the vitriolic acid ; which, 
barely diluted with water, has, in thofe cafes where 
the ftomach could bear the acidity, produced happy 
effects. 

Fuller relates (in his Medicina Gymnajlica) that he 
was recovered by Mynficht’s elixir, from an extreme 
decay of conftitution, and continual retchings to vo¬ 
mit. It may be given from 10 to 30 or 40 drops or 
more, according to the quantity of acid, twice or 
thrice a-day, at fuch times as the ftomach is moft 


empty. It is very ufefully conjoined with the bark, Prepara* 

both as covering its difagreeable tafte and coinciding ji ons an f* 

With its virtues. Compefi- 

tions. 

Sweet elixir of vitriol. E. w 

This is made of the fame aromatics, and in the fame 468 
manner as the aromatic tinCture; except that, in 
place of the vinous, the dulcified fpirit of vitriol is 
employed. 

This is defigned for perfons whofe ftomachs are too 
weak to bear the foregoing acid elixir ; to the tafte, it 
is gratefully aromatic, without any perceptible acidity. 

The dulcified fpirit of vitriol, here directed, occafions 
little or no precipitation on adding it to the tinCture. 

A medicine of this kind was formerly in great ef- 
teem under the title of Vigen? s volatile elixir of vitriol; 
the compofition of which was firft communicated to the 
public in the Pharmacopoeia reformata . It is prepared 
by digefting fome volatile fpirits of vitriol upon a fmall 
quantity of mint leaves curioufly dried, till the liquor 
has acquired a fine green colour. If the fpirit, as it fre¬ 
quently does, partakes too much of the acid, this colour 
will not fucceed: in fuch cafe it fliould be rectified from 
a little fixed alkaline fait. 

Camphorated fpirit of wine. E. 

Take of camphor, one ounce; rectified fpirit of wine, 469 
one pound. Mix them together, that the camphor 
may be diffolved. It may alfo be made with a 
double, triple, &c. proportion of camphor. 

This folution of camphor is employed chiefly for 
external ufes, againft rheumatic pains, paralytic numb- 
neffes, inflammations, for difcuflmg tumours, prevent¬ 
ing gangrenes, or reftraining their progrefs. It is too 
pungent to be exhibited internally, even when diluted, 
nor does the dilution fucceed well; for on the admix¬ 
ture of aqueous liquors, the camphor gradually fepa- 
rates and runs together into little maffes. 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, mention a campho¬ 
rated fpirit not fubjeCt to this inconvenience. It is pre¬ 
pared by grinding the camphor with fomewhat more 
than an equal weight of fixed alkaline fait, then adding 
a proper quantity of proof-fpirit, and drawing off one 
half of it by diftillation. This fpirit was propofed to 
be received into our pharmacopoeias, under the title of 
Spiritus camphorce tartarizatus. But on trial it did not 
anfwer expectation: fome of the camphor rifes with 
the fpirit in diftillation, though but a fmall quantity; 
whence, mixed with a large portion of water, it does 
notfenfibly render it turbid ; but in a proper quantity, 
it exhibits the fame appearance as the more common 
camphorated fpirit: it did not appear, that fpirit diff 
tilled from camphor, with or without the alkaline fait, 
differed at all in this refpeCt. 

The moft convenient method of uniting camphor 
with aqueous liquors, for internal ufe, feems to be by 
the mediation o* almonds, or of mucilages ; triturated 
with thefe, it readily mingles with water into the form 
of an emulfion, at the fame time that its pungency is 
confiderably abated. It may alfo be commodioufly ex¬ 
hibited in the form of an oily draught, expreffed oils 
totally diffolving it. 

The anodyne liniment, commonly called Anodyne halj,'am. E. 

Take of opium, an ounce; white Caftile foap, four 

ounces j 
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ounces; camphor, two ounces; effential oil of rofe- 
mary, half an ounce; redlified fpirif of wine, two 
pounds. Diged the opium and foap in the fpirit for 
three days; then to the drained liquor add the 
camphor and oil, diligently fhaking the veffel. 

The feveral ingredients in this formula are exceed¬ 
ingly well fuited for the purpofes expreffed in the title 
of this preparation ; the anodyne balfam has accord¬ 
ingly been ufed with much fuccefs to allay pains in 
drained limbs, and fuch like topical affedlions. 

Saponaceous balfam or liniment. E. 

This is made in the fame manner and of the fame in¬ 
gredients as the anodyne balfam, only omitting the 
opium. 

It is intended as a fimplification and improvement 
of what had formerly the name of Opodeldock, and is 
employed with the fame intentions as the two pre- 


Tindlure of antimony. Rolf. 

Take of antimony, in powder, half a pound; fait of 
tartar, one pound; redlified fpirit, three pints. Mix 
the antimony with the fait of tartar, and injedl them 
by little and little into a crucible placed in a drong' 
fire. Let the mixture melt thin, and continue in 
this date for half an hour ; after which it is to be 
poured out into a hot and dry iron mortar. Powder 
the mafs while hot, put into it a heated matrafs, and 
' pour the fpirit on it. Diged them together for 
three days, and then drain the tindlure. 

In this procefs the alkaline fait unites with the ful- 
phur of the antimony into a hepar ; which communi¬ 
cates to the fpirit a tindlure fimilar to the tindlure of 
fulphur. This antimonial tindlure is fuppofed to con¬ 
tain likewife fome of the reguline parts of the mineral, 
and is faid t® have fometimes provoked a puke when 
taken on an empty domach, even in a fmalldofe. It 
dands recommended in dofes from ten to fixty drops or 
more, as a deobdruent, promoter of urine, and purifier 
of the blood. But there is probably no purpofe to 
be anfwered by it, which may not be more effedlually 
obtained by other antimonial preparations, particu¬ 
larly the wine of tartar of antimony. 


In this formula the copper is brought to a faline Prepara- 
ftate by means of the volatile alkali. It may therefore tiur ' 5 
be confidered as very analogous to the ammoniacal £j°“ pofi * 
copper. And where recourfe is had to it in pradlice, it \ _ 
is employed with the fame intentions. 

Tindlure of quafia. Suec. 

Take of quafia, bruifed, two ounces ; proof-fpirit, two 475 
pounds and an half. Diged for three days, and 
then drain through paper. 

By proof-fpirit the medical properties, as well as the 
fenfible qualities of the quafia are readily extracted. 

And under this form it may be advantageoufly em¬ 
ployed for anfwering different purpofes in medicine. 

7 indlure of lac. Suec. 

Take of gum lac, powdered, one ounce ; myrrh, three 476 
drams ; fpirit of fcurvy-grafs, a pint and an half. 

Diged in a fand heat for three days; after which, 
drain off the tindlure for ufe. 

This tindlure is principally employed for drength- 
ing the gums, and in bleedings and fcorbutic exulce¬ 
rations of them : it may be fitted for ufe with thefe in¬ 
tentions, by mixing it with honey of rofes or the like. 

Some recommend it internally againd fcorbutic com¬ 
plaints, and as a corroborant in gleets, female weak- 
neffes, &c. Its warmth, pungency, and manifedly 
adringent bitterilh tade, point out its virtues in thefe 
cafes to be confiderable, though common pradlice 
among us has not yet received it. 

Tindlure of nux vomica. Roff. 

Take of nux vomica, an ounce and a half; proof- 477 
fpirit, two pounds. Diged for fome days, and then 
drain it. 

The nux vomica, a very adlive vegetable, has of late 
as we have already had occafion to obferve, been intro¬ 
duced into pradlice as taken internally, for the cure of 
intermittents and of contagious dyfentery. In thefe 
affedlions it may be employed under the form of tinc¬ 
ture as well as in fubdance; and in this way it mod 
readily admits of being combined with other articles, 
either as adjuvantia or corrigenda. 


Tindlure of colocynth. Suec. 

Take of colocynth, cut fmall, and freed from the feeds, 
one ounce ; annifeed, one dram ; proof-fpirit, four¬ 
teen ounces. Macerate for three days, and drain 
through paper. 

In this tindlure we have the adlive purgative power 
of the colocynth. And although it be feldom ufed as 
a cathartic by itfelf, yet even in fmall quantity it may 
be advantageoudy employed to promote the operation 
of others. 

Volatile tindlure of copper. Gen. 

Take of filings of copper, one dram ; fpirit offal am¬ 
moniac, an ounce and a half. Mix them, and keep 
them in a veffel clofely dopped, which is to be fre¬ 
quently agitated, till the liquor becomes of a beauti¬ 
ful violet colour. 


Tindlure of amber. Suec. 

Take of yellow amber, powdered, one ounce; vitri- 478 
olic aether, four ounces. Diged for three days in 
a veffel accurately clofed, frequently fhaking the 
veffel, and after this drain through paper. 

The tindlure of amber was formerly prepared with 
redlified fpirit of wine: but the mendruum here di- 
redled gives a more complete dilution, and forms a 
more elegant and adlive tindlure. It poffeffes the 
whole virtues of the concrete ; and although it has no 
place in our pharmacopoeia, yet it is perhaps to be con¬ 
fidered as one of the mod valuable preparations of am¬ 
ber. It has been recommended in a variety of affec¬ 
tions, particularly thofe of the nervous kind, as hyf- 
terical and epileptic complaints. It may be taken from 
a few drops to the extent of a tea-fpoonful in a glafs of 
wine or any fimilar vehicle. 

Chap. 
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Chap. XXII. Mixtures. 
Camphorated mixture . L. 


479 Take of camphor, one dram; redifted fpirit of wine, 
ten di ops ; double-refined fugar, half an ounce ; 
boiling diftilled water, one pint. Rub the camphor 
firft with the lpirit of wine, then with the fugar ; 
latlly, add the water by degrees, and ftrain the mix¬ 
ture. 

While camphor is often exhibited in a folid ftate, it 
is frequently alfo advantageous to employ it as dif- 
fufed in watery fluids. And with this intention the 
prefent formula is perhaps one of the molt Ample, the 
union bring effected merely by the aid of a fmall 
quantity of fpirit of wine and a little fugar. But per¬ 
haps the more common form of emulfion in which the 
union is effected, by triturating the camphor with a 
few almonds, is not to be confidered as interior to this. 
For the unduous quality of the almonds ferves in a 
confiderable degree to cover the pungency of the cam- 
phor without diminifiling its adivity. Camphor un¬ 
der the prefent form as well as that of emulfion, is 
very often ufeful in fevers, taken to the extent of a ta¬ 
ble fpoonful every three or four hours. 


Chalk mixture. L. 

Take of prepared chalk, one ounce; double-refined 
fugar, fix drams; gum-arabic, powdered, two 
ounces; diftilled water, two pints. Mix them. 
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mucilage not only ferves to keep the chalk uniformly Prepara- 
diffufed, but alfo improves its virtues by ftieathing the tion * an<1 
internal furface of the inteftines. The dofe of this me- 

dicine requires no nicety. It may be taken to the ex- ._ \,—j 

tent of a pound or two in the courfe of a day. 

Mujk mixture. L. 

Take of mulk, two fcruples; gum-arabic, powdered, .481 
double refined fugar, of each one dram ; rofe-water, 
fix ounces by meafure. Rub the mulk firft with the 
fugar, then with the gum, and add the rofe-water 
by degrees. 

This had formerly the name of julepum e mofeho, and 
was intended as an improvement upon thehyfteric ju¬ 
lep with mulk of Bates. Orange-flower water is di¬ 
rected by that author ; and indeed this more perfectly 
coincides with the muik than rofe-water ; but as the 
former is difficultly procurable in perfedion, the latter 
is here preferred. The julep appears turbid at firft: 
on ftanding a little time it depolites a brown powder, 
and becomes clear, but at the fame time lofes great 
part of its virtue. This inconvenience may be pre¬ 
vented by thoroughly grinding the mulk with gum- 
arabic before the addition of the water; by means of 
the mulk, the whole fubftance of the gum is made to 
remain fufpendsd in the water. Volatile fpirits are in 
many cafes an ufeful addition to muik, and likewife 
enable water to keep fomewhat more of the muik dif- 
folved than it would otherwife retain. 

Almond milk. L. 


Chalk drink. E. 

Take of prepared chalk, one ounce; pureft refined fu¬ 
gar, half an ounce ; mucilage of gum-arabic, two 
ounces. Rub them together, and add by degrees, 
water, two pounds and an half; fpirituous cinna¬ 
mon water, two ounces. 

Thefe two preparations agree pretty much both in 
their name and in their nature. But of the two for- 
rnulte that of the Edinburgh college is moll agree¬ 
able to the palate, from containing a proportion of 
cinnamon water, by which the difagreeable tafte of the 
chalk is taken off. 

In the former edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco¬ 
poeia, a preparation of this kind ftood among the de- 
codions, and the chalk was direded to be boiled with 
tire water and gum : by the prefent formula, the chalk 
is much more completely lufpended by the mucilage 
and fugar; which laft gives alfo to the mixture an 
agreeable tafte. It is proper to employ the fineft fu¬ 
gar, as the redundant acid in the coarfer kinds might 
form with the chalk a kind of earthy fait. It would 
perhaps have been more proper to have added an aro¬ 
matic, by fufpending the entire powder of cinnamon, 
or its oil, by means of the mucilage and fugar: The 
method here directed is, however, lets exceptionable in 
this than many other preparations, as the precipitated 
matter of the fpirituous water will probably be invif- 
cated in the faccharine and mucilaginous matter. This 
is a very elegant form of exhibiting chalk, and is an 
ufeful remedy in difeafes arifing from, or accompanied 
with, acidity in the primae vise. It is frequently em¬ 
ployed in diarrhoea proceeding from that caufe. The 


Take of fweet almonds, one ounce and an half; double- 48a 
refined fugar, half an ounce; diftilled water, two 
pints. Beat the almonds with the fugar; then, 
rubbing them together, add by degrees the water, 
and ftrain the liquor. 

. Common emulfion. E. 

Take of fweet almonds, one ounce; bitter almonds, 
one dram ; common-water, two pounds and a half. 

Beat the blanched almonds in a ftone mortar, and 
gradually pour on them the common water, work¬ 
ing the whole well together, then ftrain off the 
liquor. 

Arabic emulfion. E. 

This is made in the fame manner as the preceding; 
only adding, while beating the almonds, of muci¬ 
lage of gum-arabic, two ounces. 

All thefe may be confidered as poffeffing nearly the 
fame qualities. But of the three the laft is the moil 
powerful demulcent. 

Great care fhould be taken, that the almonds be not 
become rancid by keeping; which will not only ren¬ 
der the emulfion extremely unpleafant, a circumftance 
of great confequence in a medicine that requires to be 
taken in large quantities, but likewife give it injurious 
qualities little expeded from preparations of this clafs. 

The addition of the bitter almonds now ordered by 
the Edinburgh college in preparing thefe emulfions, 
may perhaps preferve them in fome degree from fuffer- 
ing the above changes; but is much more ufeful as 
giving the emulfion an agreeable flavour. And al¬ 
though the fubftanee of bitter almonds be of a delete¬ 
rious 
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rious nature, yet nothing is to be apprehended from 
the quantity here employed. 

Thefe liquors are principally ufed for diluting and 
obtunding acrimonious humours ; particularly in heat 
of urine and ftranguries arifing either from, a natural 
fharpnefs of the juices, or from the operation of can- 
tharides and other irritating medicines: in thefe cafes, 
they are to be drank frequently, to the quantity of half 
a pint or more at a time. 

Some have ordered emulfions to be boiled, with a 
view to deprive them of fome imaginary crudity ; but 
by this procefs they quickly ceafe to be emulfions, the 
oil feparating from the water, and floating difttndly 
on the furface. Acids and vinous fpirits produce a 
like decompofition. On Handing alfo for fome days, 
without addition, the oily matter feparates and rifes 
to the top, not in a pure form, but like thick cream. 
Thefe experiments prove the compofition of the emul- 
f ons made from the oily feeds of kernels, and at the 
fame time point out fome cautions to be attended to 
in their preparation and ufe. 

Ammonlacum milk. L. 

484 Take of ammoniacum, two drams ; diftilled water, 
half a pint. Rub the gum-refin with the water, 
gradually poured on, until it becomes a milk. In 
the fame manner may be made a milk of afafcetida, 
and of the reft of the gum-refins. 

The ammoniacum milk is ufed for attenuating tough 
phlegm, and promoting expedtoration, in humoural 
afthmas, coughs, and obftru&ions of the vifcera. It 
may be given to the quantity of two fpoonfuls twice 
a-day. 

The lac afafcetida is employed in fpafmodical, hyf- 
terical, and other nervous affedions. And it is alfo 
not unfrequently ufed under the form ef injedtion. It 
anfwers the fame purpofes as afafcetida in fubftance. 
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By the method here directed, the oils are as com- Prepara- 
pletely diflblved as when diftillation is employed. tions and. 

Volatile falts, thus united with aromatics, are not 9 om P ofi * 
only more agreeable in flavour, but likewife more ac- tlon3 ' 
ceptable to the ftomach, and lefs acrimonious than in 
their pure ftate. Both the foregoing compofitions 
turn out excellent ones, provided the oils are good, 
and the diftillation flcilfully performed. The dofe is 
from five or fix drops to fixty or more, 

Medicines of this kind might be prepared extempo- 
raneoufly, by dropping any proper eflential oil into the 
dulcified fpirit of fal ammoniac, which will readily 
diffolve the oil without the affiftance of diftillation. 

But it is perhaps preferable that they lhould be kept in 
the fhops ready mixed. 

Succinated fpirit of ammonia. L. 

Take of alcohol, one ounce; water of pure ammonia, 487 
four ounces by meafure ; rectified oil of amber, one 
fcruple; foap, ten grains. Digeft the foap and oil 
of amber in the alcohol till they be diffolved; then 
add the water of pure ammonia, and mix them by 
fhaking. 

This compofition is extremely penetrating, and has 
lately come into efteem, particularly for fmelling to in 
lownefles and faintings, under the name of eau deluce. 

It has been hitherto brought from France. It is not 
quite limpid, for the oil of amber diffolves only im- 
perfedly in the fpirit: if the volatile fpirit be not ex¬ 
ceedingly ftrong, fcarcely any of the ©il will be im¬ 
bibed. 

The eau de luce is not only ufed with the view of 
making an imprefiion on the nofe, but is taken inter¬ 
nally in the fame cafes. It has likewife of late been 
celebrated as a remedy for the bite of the rattlefnake, 
when ufed internally, and applied externally to the 
wounded part. 


Compound fpi *C .vitriolic tether. L. 

485 Take of fpirit of v: ' aether, two pounds; oil of 

wine, three drams, mix them. 

This is fuppofed to be, if not precifely the fame, at 
leaft very nearly, the celehrated mineral anodyne li¬ 
quor of Hoffman; as we learn from his own writings, 
that the liquor which he thus denominated was formed 
of dulcified fpirit of vitriol and the aromatic oil which 
arifes after it, but he does not tell us in what pro¬ 
portions thefe were combined. It has been highly ex¬ 
tolled as an anodyne and antifpafmodic medicine; and 
with thefe intentions it is not unfrequently employed in 
pradice. 

Compound fpirit of ammonia. L. 

486 Take of fpirit of ammonia, two pints; eflential oil of 

lemon, nutmeg, of each two drams. Mix them. 
This differs almoft only in name from the follow¬ 
ing. 

Volatile aromatic fpirit, commmonly called volatile oily 
fpirit , and [aline aromatic fpirit. E. 

Take of vinous fpirit of fal ammoniac, eight ounces; 
diftilled oil of rofemary, one dram and a half; dif¬ 
tilled oil of lemon-peel, one dram. Mix them that 
the oils may be diffolved. 


Camphorated fpirit. L. 

Take of camphor, four ounces; rectified fpirit of wine, 48* 
two pints. Mix them, fo that the camphor may be 
diffolved. 

Of this we have already had occafion to fpeak in 
the preceding chapter under the title given to it by the 
Edinburgh college. 

Simple oily emulfion. Gen. 

Take of almond oil, one ounce; fyrup of althea, an ^g 
ounce and a half; gum arabic, half an ounce; 
fpring-water, fix ounces. Mix, and make an emul¬ 
fion according to art. 

Volatile oily emulfion. Gen. 

Take of almond oil, an ounce and a half; fyrup of 
althea one ounce; gum arabic, half an ounce; 
volatile alkaline fait, one dram ; fpring water feven 
ounces. Mix them according to art. 

Both thefe are elegant and convenient modes of ex¬ 
hibiting oil internally. And under thefe forms it is 
often advantageoufly employed in cafes of cough, 
hoarfenefs, and fimilar affedions. By means of the 
alkali, a more intimate.union of oil with water is ob¬ 
tained than can be had with the intermedium either 
of fyrup or vegetable mucilage; and in fome cafes,. 
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prepara- die alkali both conti ibutes to anfwer the intention in 
fious and view, and prevents the oil from exciting ficknei's at fto- 
Compofi- . J3 u t in other indances, the pungency which it 

tiona^ imparts is difagreeable to the patient and unfavourable 
to the difeafe. According to thefe ciicum (lances, there¬ 
fore, where an oily mixture is to be employed, the prac¬ 
titioner will be determined in his choice to have re- 
courfe either to the one or the other formula. 

yield julep. Gen. 

490 Take of weak vitriolic acid, three drams; fimple fy- 

rup, three ounces; fpring water, two pounds. Mix 
them. 

In this ftate the vitriolic acid is fufficiently diluted 
to be taken with eafe in confiderable dofes- And it 
may thus be advantageoufly employed in various affec¬ 
tions ; concerning which we have already had occafion 
to make a few remarks in Chemistry, n° 617. (fee 
CHEMis'TKY-Index), and which are to be anfwered, ei¬ 
ther by its action oil the ftomach, or on the fyftem in 
general. 

JElhcr julep.. Gen. 

491 Take of pure vitriolic asther, two fcruples; fpring- 

water, fix ounces; refined fugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them according to art. 

Although it is in general proper that asther ftiould 
be diluted only when it is to be immediately ufed, yet 
it is fometimes neceffary that it Ihould be put into the 
hands of the patient in the ftate in which it is to be 
taken. -In filch inftances the prefent formula is a very 
proper one ; for the addition of a little mucilage tends 
both to cover the pungency of the aether in the mouth, 
and to retain it in a ftate of mixture with the water. 

Amber ju ’ep. Gen. 

Take of tinCture of amber, two drams; refined fugar 
half an ounce; fpring-water, fix ounces. Mix 
them according to art. 

Under this form the tinCture of amber is fo far di¬ 
luted and fweetened, as to form an agreeable mix¬ 
ture ; and in this manner it may often be advan¬ 
tageoufly employed for counteracting nervous affec¬ 
tions, and anfweriug thofe other purpofes for which 
we have already mentioned that this article is had 
recourfe to in practice. 

Saline mixture , or julep. Suec. 

493 Take of fixed vegetable alkali, three drams ; river- 
water, half a pound. To this lixivium add, lemon- 
juice half a pound, or as much as is fufficient to 
faturate the alkali; fyrup of black currants, one 
ounce. 

This mixture is frequently preferibed in febrile dif- 
eafes as a means of promoting a flight d feharge by 
the furface: For where the lkin is parched with great 
increafed heat, it generally operates as a gentle dia¬ 
phoretic. It often aHb promotes a difeharge by the 
kidneys, and is not unfrequently employed to re- 
ftrain vomiting. With thefe intentions it is in daily 
life among Britifh practitioners, although it has no 
place in our pharmacopoeias, from its being entirely 
an extemporaneous prefeription. 

Vot. XIV, 
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Mineral fell,lion of crfeirc. t j 0 , P an ,j 

Take of white arfenic, .reduced to a fublilc powder, 

fixed vegetable alkali, each fixty-four grains; dif---— 

tilled water, half a pint. Put them into a floren- 499 
tine llalk, and let this be placed in a fand heat, fb 
that the water may lv-il gently till the arfenic be 
completely dillUved ; then add to the folution when 
cold half an ounce of fpirit of lavender, and as much 
diftdled water as to make the folution amount to a 
pint by meafure, or fifteen ounces and an half by- 
weight. 

For the introduction of this remedy we are indebt¬ 
ed to Dr Fowler of Stafford. We have already 
had occafion to mention it in our article Arsenic, 
n° 14; fee alfo Chemistry, n 0 1266, See . In the 
former cf thefe places we have obferved, that if it 
be not precifely the fame, it is at leaft fuppofed to be 
very analogous to a remedy which has had a very ex- 
tenlive fale in fome parts of England under the name 
of the tafhkfs a^vc drop; and which has been employed 
with very great fuccefs in the cure of obftinate inter- 
mitten ts. But whether the prefent formula, in any 
degree approaches to the taftelefs ague drop or not, 

■there can be no doubt from the concurring teftimony 
of many eminent practitioners, that it is equally fuc- 
cefsful in combating intermittents. For this pur- 
pofe it is given according to the age and other cir- 
cumftances of the patient in 'dofes from two to twenty- 
drops, once, twice, or ©ftener in the courfe of the 
day: And its ufe has been found to be attended with 
remarkable fuccefs, although with fome patients even 
very fmall dofes have been found to excite fevere vo¬ 
miting. Befides diftinCtly marked intermittents, this 
folution has .alfo been fometimes fuccefsful in obftinate 
periodical headachs, and in cutaneous affections of the 
leprous kind, refilling every other mode of cure. And 
perhaps in every cafe where arfenic can be employed 
with fafety or advantage internally, this preparation 
is preferable to any other with which we are yet ac- 
quainted. 


Chap. XX 11 I. Syrups. 

Syrups are faturated folutions of fugar, made in 
water, or watery or vinous infufions, or in juices. 
They were formerly confidered as medicines of much 
greater importance than they are thought to be at 
prefent. Syrups and diftilled waters were for fome 
ages ufed as the great alteratives ; infomuch that the 
evacuation of any peccant humour was never attempt¬ 
ed till by -a due courfe of thefe it had firft been fuppofed 
to be regularly prepared for expulfion. Hence arofe 
the exuberant collection of both, which we meet with 
in pharmacopoeias, and like errors have prevailed in 
each. As multitudes of diftilled waters have been 
compounded from materials unfit to give any virtue 
over the helm ; fo numbers of fyrups have been pre¬ 
pared from ingredients, which in this form cannot be 
taken in fufficient dofes to exert their virtues : for two- 
thirds of a fyrup confift of fugar, and greateft part of 
the remaining third is an aqueous fluid. 

Syrups are at prefent chiefly regarded as convenient 
vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy; and ufed 
3 F fotf 
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Prepara- for fweetevdi g draughts and juleps, for reducing the 
tions and lighter powders into bolufes, pills, or electuaries, and 
tions^ 0 other iimilar purpofes. Some likewife may not im- 

-- v -■ properly be confidered as medicines themfelves ; as 

thofe of fafFron, buckthorn-berries, and fome others. 

To the chapter on Syrups the London college in 
their pharmacopoeia have premifed the following ge¬ 
neral obfervations.' 

In the making of fyrups, where we have not directed 
either the weight of the fugar, or the manner in which 
it (hould be dilfolved, this is to be the rule : 

Take of double refined fugar, twenty-nine ounces j 
.any kind of liquor, ose pint. Diifolve the fugar in 
the liquor in a water-bath ; then, fet it afide for 
twenty-four hours ; take off the feum, and pouroif 
the fyrtip from the feces if there be any. 

The following are the general rules which have com¬ 
monly been given with refpedt to the preparation of 
fyrups. 

I. All the rules laid down for making decodtions are 
likewife to be obferved in the decodtions for fyrups. 
Vegetables, both the decodtions and infufions, ought 
to be dry, unlefs they are exprefsly ordered other- 
wife. 

II. In both the London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pce : as, only the pureft or double refined fugar is al¬ 
lowed. 

In the fyrups - prepared by boiling, it has been cu- 
ftomary to perform the clarification with whites of 
eggs after the fugar had been dilfolved in this decoc¬ 
tion of the vegetable. This method is apparently in¬ 
jurious to the preparation ; fince not only the impuri¬ 
ties of the fugar are thus difeharged, but a confiderable 
part likewife of the medicinal matter, whxh the wa¬ 
ter had before taken up from the ingredients, is fepa- 
rated along with them. Nor indeed is the chuifica- 
tion and defpumation of the fugar, by itfelf, very ad- 
vifable ; fir its purification by this procefs is not fo 
perfedt as might be expedted ; after it has undergone 
this procefs, the refiners ftill feparate from it a quantity 
of oily matter, which is difagreeable to weak fto- 
mach c . It appears, therefore, moll eligible to employ 
fine fugar for all the fyrups; even the purgative ones 
(which have been.ufually made with coarfe fugar, as 
fomewhat coinciding with their intention) not except¬ 
ed ; for, as purgative medicines are in general ungrate¬ 
ful to the ftomach, it is certainly improper to employ 
an addition which increafes their offenfivenefs. 

III. Where the weight of the fugar is not exprelfed, 
twenty nine ounces are to be taken in every pint 
of liquor. The fugar is to be reduced into powder, 
end dilfolved in the liquor by the heat of a water- 
bath, unlefs ordered otherwife- 

Aithough in the formula of feveral of the fyrups, a 
double weight of fugar to that of the liquor is di- 
redted, yet lefs will generally be fufficient. Firlt, 
therefore, diifolve in the liquor an equal weight of 
fugar, then gradually add fome more in powder, till 
a little remains undiifoived at the bottom, which is 
to be afterwards incorporated by fetting the fyrup 
in a water-bath. 

T-he quantity cf fugar Ihould be as much as the li¬ 
quor is capable of keeping dilfolved in the cold: if 
tliL e is mc:e, a part of it wilWeparate, and concrete 
into cryftds or candy ; if lefs, 'he fyrup will be fub- 


je<£t to ferment, efpecially in warm weather, and change Prepara- 
into a vinous or four liquor. If in cryllallizing, only tio1 s ancl 
the fuperfluous fugar be feparated, it would be of no c 
inconvenience ; but when part of the fugar has can- 
died the remaining fyrup is found to have an under 
proportion, and is as lubjedt to fermentation as if it 
had wantedfugar at fir ft. 

IV. Copper-velfelunlefs they be well tinned, Ihruld 
not be employed in the making of acrid fyrups, or 
fuch as are compofed of the juices of fruits. 

The confectioners, who are the molt dexterous 
people at thefe kinds of preparations, to avoid the ex- 
pence of frequently new tinning their velfels, rarely 
make ufe of any other than copper ones, untinned, in 
the preparation even of the moft acid fyrups, as of 
oranges and lemons. Neverthelefs, by taking due care 
that their coppers be well fcoured and perfedtly clean, 
and that the lyrup remain no longer in them than is 
abfolute’.y necelfary, they avoid giving it any ill tafte 
or quality from the metal. This practice, however, 
is by no means to be recommended to the apothe¬ 
cary. 

V. The fyrup, when made, is to be fet by till next 
day : if any faccharine cruft appears upon the fur-, 
face it is to be taken ofF. 

Syrup ofvinegar. E. 

Take of vinegar, two pounds and an half; refilled 
fugar, three pounds and an half. Boil them till a fy¬ 
rup be formed. 

This is to be confidered as Ample fyrup merely aci¬ 
dulated, and is by no means unpleafant. It is often 
employed in mucilaginous mixtures and the like ; and 
on account of its cheapnefs it is often preferred to fy¬ 
rup of lemons. 

Syrup of marfhmallo’W . 

Take of frefhroot of marftimallow, bruifed one pound ; 457. 

double-refined fugar, four pounds ; diftilled water, 
one gallon. Boil the water with the marftimallow 
root to one half, and prefs out the liquor when cold. 

Set it by twelve hours; and, after the feces have 
fubfided, pour off the liquor. Add the fugar, and 
boil it t;o tire weight of fix pounds. L. 

Take of marftimallow roots, fomewhat dried, nine 
ounces ; water ten pounds pureft fugar, four pounds. 

Boil the water with the roots, to the confumption 
of one half, and ftrain the liquor, ftrongly expreffing 
it. Suffer the {trained- liquor to reft till the feces 
h'ave fubfided ; and when it is free from the dregs, 
add the fugar ; then boil fo as to make a fyrup. E. 

The fyrup of marflimallows feems to have been a 
fort of favourite among difpenfatory writers, who have 
taken great pains to alter and amend it, but have been 
wonderfully tender in retrenching any of its articles. 

In lbs lail prefcription, it is lopt of its fuperfluities, 
without any. ii jury to its virtues. It is ufed chiefly in 
nephritic' cafes, for fweetening emollient decodtions, 
and the like : of itfelf it can do lute fervice, notwith- 
ftanding the high opinion which fome have entertained 
of it; for what can oe expected from two or three 
fpoonfuls of the fyrup, when the decodtion, from 
which two or three pounds are made, may be taken 
at a draught or two ? It is fometimes ufeful in tickling 

coughs*. 
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I’rfpara- coughs, by invifc.iting irritating matter didill'ng in 
tiom and t he fauces : in this way it Sometimes affords a confider- 

bl rel j f 

tions. 

Syrup of clove july flowers. 

498 Tube of frefh clove July-floweis, the heels being cut 

off, two pounds; boiling diddled water, fix pints. 
Mao rate the flowers for twelve hours in a glaf; 
veffel; and in the drained liquor diffolve the double- 
refined fugar, that it may be made a fyrup. L. 
Take of clove July-flowers, freffi gathered and freed 
from the heels, one pound ; pined fugar, feven 
pounds and a quarter ; boiling water four pounds. 
Macerate the flowers in the water for a night; then 
to the drained liquor add the fugar previoufly beat, 
and dilfolve it by a gentle heat, to make the whole 
into a fyrup. E. 

This fyrup is of an agreeable flavour, and a fine red 
colour : and for thefe it is chiefly valued. Some have 
fubftituted for it one eafily preparable at feafons when 
the flowers are not to be procured : an ounce of clove 
fpice is infufed for fome days in twelve ounces of white 
wine, the liquor drained, and with the addition of 
twenty ounces of fugar, boiled to a proper confidence ; 
a little cochineal renders the colour of this fyrup ex- 
aflly fimilar to that prepared from the clove July- 
flower; and its flavour is of the fame kind, though 
not fo pleafant. The abufe may be readily detefled 
by adding to a little of the fyrup fome alkaline fait or 
ley; which will change the genuine fyrup to a green 
colour; but in the counterfeit, it will make no fuch 
alteration, only varying the fiiade of the red. 

As the beauty of the colour is a principal quality 
in this fyrup, no force in the way of exprefllon fhould 
be ufed in feparating the liquor from the flowers. 

Syrup of colchicum. E. 

499 Take of colchicum root, frefh and fiicculent, cut into 

fmall pieces, one ounce; vinegar, fixteen ounces ; 
pured fugar, twenty-fix ounces. Macerate the root 
in the vinegar two days, now and then fhaking the 
veffel: then drain it with a gentle preffure. To 
the drained liquor add the fugar, and boil a little, 
fo as to form a fyrup. 

This fyrup feems to be the bed preparation of the 
colchicum ; great care is required to take up this root 
in the proper feafon : and from errors of this kind we 
are to aferibe the uncertainty in the effeffs of this me¬ 
dicine as found in the fhops. 

The fyrup of colchicum is often fuccefsfully em¬ 
ployed as a diuretic, and may be taken from a dram or 
two to the extent of an ounce or more. 

Syrup of orange peel. 

£oo Take of frefh outer-rind of Seville-oranges, eight 
ounces ; boiling diddled water, five pints. Macerate 
for twelve hours in a clofe veffel; and in the drain¬ 
ed liquor diffolve double-refined fugar to make a 
fyrup. L. 

Take of yellow rind of Seville orange-peel fiefh, fix 
ounces ; boiling water, three pounds, Infufe them 
for a night in a clofe veffel; then drain the liquor ; 
let it daud to fettle ; and having poured it off clear 
from the fediment, diffolve in it four pounds and a 
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quarter of white fugar, fo as to make it into a fy- Prspra- 
rup with a gentle heat. E. cvn Toff 

In making this fyrup, it is particularly neceffary that 

the fugar be previoufly powdered,-and diffolvcd in the-y- -■ 

inlulion with as gentle a heat as poflibb, to prevent 
the exhnlat on of the volatile parts of the peel, With 
thefe cautions, the fyrup pioves a very elegant and 
agreeable one, pofieffing great fli.tre of the fine flavour 
of the orange-peel. 

Syrup of Saffron. L. 

Take of faffron, one ounce; boiling diddled water, 50, 
one pint. Macerate the faffron, in the water, for 
twelve hours, in a clofe veffel; and diffolve double- 
refined fugar in the drained liquor, that it my be 
made a fyrup. 

Saffron is very well fitted for making a fyrup, as in 
this form a diffident dole of it is contained in a rea- 
fonable compafs. This fyrup is at prefent frequently 
preferibed ; it is a pleafant cordial, and gives a fine 
colour to juleps. 

Syrup of lemon juice. 

Take of lemon juice, drained, after the feces have fab- jot 
fided, two pints; double-refined fugar, fifty ounces. 

Diffolve the fugar, that it may be made afytup. E. 

Take of juice of lemons, differed to dand till thefeces 
have fubfided, and afterwards drained, two pounds 
and a half; double-refined fugar, fifty ounces. Dif¬ 
folve the fugar in the juice, fo as to make a fyrup 
E. 

Syrup of mulberry-juice. L. 

Syrup of rafplerryjuice. L. 

Syrup of black currants. L. 

Thefe three are directed by the London college to be 
prepared in the fame manner as fyrup of lemons, 
which immediately precedes them. 

All thefe four are very pleafant cooling fyrups ; 
and with this intention they are occafionally ufed in 
draughts and juleps, for quenching third, abating heat 
&c. in bilious or inflammatory didempers. They are 
fometimes likewife employed in gargarifms for inflam¬ 
mations of the mouth, and tonfils. 

Syrup of the white peppy. L. 

Take of the heads of white poppies, dried, and the $ 0 ~ 
feeds taken out, three pounds and an half; double- 
refined fugar, fix pounds; diddled water, eight gal¬ 
lons. Slice and bruife the heads, then boil them 
in the water, to three gallons, in a water-bath fa- 
turated with fea-falt, and prefs out the liquor. Re¬ 
duce this by boiling to about the: meafure of four 
pints, and drain it while hot, fird through a fieve, 
then through a thin woolen cloth, and fet it adde 
for twelve hours, that the feces may fubfide. Boil 
the liquor, poured off from the feces, to. three pints, 
and diffolve the fugar in it that it may be made a 
fyrup. 

Syrup of white poppies, ot of meconium, commonly called 
diacodium. E. 

Take of white poppy heads, dried and freed from.the 
3 F 2 feeds, 
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Prepara- feeds, two pounds; boiling water thiity pounds; 

Coni ofi 1 P ure ^ fugar, four pounds. Macerate the bruifed 

Hons 110 " heads in the water for a night; next boil till only 

~v —• one-third part of the liquor remain ; then (train it, 

expreffing it ftrcngly. Beil the (hained liquor to 
the ccnfumption of one half, and (train again ; laft- 
ly, add the fugar, and boil to a fyrup. It may alfo 
be made by difiolving in two pounds and a half 
of fimple fyrup, one dram of the extract of white 
poppies. 

This fyrup, impregnated with the opiate matter of 
the poppy heads, is given to children in cf fes of two 
or three drams; to adults from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for eafing pain, procuring reft, 
and anfwering the other intentions of mild opiates. 
Particular care is requifite in its preparation, that it 
may be always made, as nearly as poffible, of the fame 
Strength ; and accordingly the colleges have been very 
minute in their defer iption of the procefs. 

Syrup of the red poppy. L. 

jo4 Take of the frefti flowers of the wild or red poppy, 

four pounds ; boiling diftilled water, four pints and 
an half. Put the flowers by degrees into the boil¬ 
ing water in a water-bath, conftantly ftirring them. 
After this, the veflel being taken out of the bath, 
macerate for twelve hours; then prefs out the li¬ 
quor, and fet it apart, that the feces may fubiide. 

• Laftly, matte it into a fyrup, with double-refined 
fugar. 

The defign of putting the flowers into boiling wa¬ 
ter in a water-bath, is, that they may be a little Icald- 
ed, fo as to {brink enough to be all immerged in the 
water; without this artifice they can fcarcely be all got 
in : but they are no longer to be continued over the 
fire than till this effect is produced, left the liquor be¬ 
come too thick, and the fyrup be rendered ropy. 

This fyrup has been recommended in disorders of 
the breaft,. cough, {pitting of blood, pleurifies, and 
other difeafes, both as an emollient and as an opiate. 
It is one of the lighted of the opiate medicines; and 
in this refpeft fb weak, that fome have doubted of. its 
having any anodyne quality. We indeed piefume, 
that it might be very fafely fuperfeded altogether; 
and accordingly it has now no place either in the 
Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, or fome of the beft foreign 
ones, though ftill retained by the London college.. 

Rofe-fyrup. L. 

joj Take of the dried leaves of the damalk roft, (even 
ounces ; double-refined fugar, fix pounds ; boiling 
diftilled water, four pints. Macerate the ro e leaves 
in water for twelve hours, and drain. Evaporate 
the drained liquor to two pints and an half, and 
add the fugar, that it may be made a fyrup. 

Syrup of pale refs, E. 

Take of pale roles, frefh gathered,,one pound ; boiling 
water, four pounds ; white fugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the rofes in the w ter for a night; then 
to the liquor drained, and freed from the dregs, 
add the fiigar; and boil them into a fyrup. 

This fyrup mayMikewife be made from the liquor re- 
ma:ning after the diftillation of rofe water depu¬ 
rated from-its-feces. 
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The liquor remaining after the diftillaticn of rofes l’npar -- 
(provided the ftill has been perfeiflly clean) is as pro- tioi f «u» 
per for making this fyrup as a frefti infutxn ; for the LcR, ! t '“' 
diftillation only collects thofe volatile parts which are t x ‘“' 
diftlpated in the air while the infufion is boiling to its 
confidence. This fyrup i > an agreeable and mild pur¬ 
gative for children, in the dole of half a fpopnful or a 
i'poonful. It likewife proves gently laxa:ive to adults; 
and with this intention may be of fervice in coftive ha¬ 
bits. Its principal uie is in fi.lutive glyfters. 

Syrup of dry rofes, E. 

Take of red rofes, dried,, feven ounces; white fugar, 50^ 
fix pounds ;■ boiling water, five pounds-. Ir.fufe the 
rofes in the wa er for a night, then boil them a 
little; drain out the liquor, and adding to it the 
fugar, boil them to the confidence of a fyrup. 

This fyrup is fuppofed to be mildly aftringent; but 
is principally valu.ed.on account of its red colour. The 
London college have omited it, having retained others 
at leaft equal to it in that refpeft. 

Syrup of fquills. E. 

Tak? of vinegar of fquills, two pounds; whit? fugar, 507 
three, pounds and a half. Make, them into a fyrup 
with a gentle heat. 

This fyrup was formerly prepared with fome fpices, 
intended to alleviate the offenfivenefs of the fquills. 

But while they had not this effefi, they often counter¬ 
acted the intention in view, and are therefore omitted. 

It is ufed chiefly in dofes of a fpoonful or two, for 
promoting expectoration, which it does very power¬ 
fully. 

Simple or common fyrup, E. 

Take- of pureft- fugar, fifteen parts; water, eight 
parts. Let the fugar be diiTolved by a gentle heat. 

This preparation is a plain liquid fweet, void of 
flavour or colour. It is convenient for fundry pur- 
pofes where thefe qualities are not wanted! or would 
be exceptionable. 

Syrup of huchthorn. 

Take of the juice of ripe and frefti buckthorn herries,, 505 
one gallon ; ginger, bruifed, one ounce; all fpice, 
powdered* one ounce and an half; double-refined 
fugar, feven pounds. Set by the juice for fome 
days, that the feces may lubfide, and drain. Mace¬ 
rate the ginger and all-fpice in a pint of the ft- a ned' 
juice for four hours, and'drain- Boil away the reft 
of the juice to three pints; then add .that part of the 
juke in which the ginger and all-fpice have been 
macerated ; and; laftly, the fugar, that it may be 
made a fyrup. L, 

Take of the juice of the ripe buckthorn berries, depu¬ 
rated, feven pounds and an half; wh'te fugar, 
three pounds and a half. Boil them to the con¬ 
fidence of a fyrup. E. 

Both theft preparations, in dofes of three or four 
fpnonfuls, operate as brifk cathartics. The principal 
inconveniences attending them are, their being very 
uopleafant, and their occafioning a third and drynefs 
of the mouth and fauces, and fomeumes violent gripes. 

Thefe effefts may be prevented by drinking freely of 

water* 
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Prepara- 'water gruel, or other warm liquids during the opera¬ 
tions anil tion. The ungratefujnefs of the buckthorn is endea- 
Compoft- voured to be remedied in the firft of the above pre- 
<lons ^ fcriptions by the addition of aromatics, which, how¬ 
ever, are fcarcely fuiftcicr.t for that purpofe. The 
fecond alfo had formerly an aromatic material for the 
fame intention, a dram of the ellcntial oil of cloves ; 
which being found indfcdual, is now rcjeCL.i. 

Syrup of balfam of Tolu. L. 

/io Take of the balfam of Tolu, eight ounces; diftillcd 
water, three pints. Boil for two hours. Mix with 
the liquor, drained after it is cold, the double refined 
fug.tr that it may be made a lyrup, 

Bafamic fyrup. E. 

Take of dimple fyrup, juft made, and warm from the 
fire two pounds; tinffure of balfam of T°lu» one 
ounce. When the fyrup has grown almoft cold, 
ftir into it the tinfture, by 1 tile at a time, agitating 
them well together tiil perfectly united. 

This laid method of making the balfamic fyrup was 
dropt in one of the preceding editions of the Edin¬ 
burgh phaimacopceia, on a complaint that the fpirit 
fpoiled the tafte of the fyrup which it did in a great 
degree when the tifture was drawn with malt fpirits, 
the naufeous oil which all the common malt fpirits are 
accompanied with communicating that quality ; and 
this was pa: ticularly the cafe when the fpirituous part 
was evaporated from the fyrup, as was directed in the 
former edition of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia. Par¬ 
ticular care therefore fhould be taken that the fpirit 
employed ior making the tinxfture he perfectly clean, 
and wed rectified from all ill flavour. 

The intention of the contrivers of the two foregoing 
procefles feems to have been fomewhat different. In 
the rtrft, the more fubtile and fragrant parts of the 
baltam are extracted from the groifer reftnous matter, 
and alone retained in the fyrup the other fyrup con¬ 
tains the whole fubftance of th/e balfam in larger quan¬ 
tity. They are noth moderately impregnated with 
the agreeable flavour of the balfam. 

In fome pharmacopfleias a fyrup of this kind is pre¬ 
pared fr"m a tin,<fture of balfam of Peru, wi,th rofe- 
water, and a proper quantity of fugar. 

Syrup of violets. 

fin Take of the frefh petals of the yiolet, two pounds ; 

b. riling diftilled water, five pints, Macerate for 24 
hours ; afterwards ftrain the liquor, withoutpr.eflkjg, 
through thin linen. Add refined iiigar, that it may 
be made a fyrup. L. 

Take of frefh violets, one pound; boiling, water four 
pounds; pureft fugar, feven pounds and a half. 
Macerate the violets in tire w.v er for 24 ho urs in a 
' glafs, or at lead a glazed earthen veffel, clofe co¬ 
vered ; then ftrain without expreffion, and to die 
drained liquor add the fugar powdered, and make 
into a fyrup. E. 

This fyrup is of a very agreeable flavour ; and in 
the quantity of a fpoonful or two proves to children 
getly laxative. It is apt to iofe, in keeping, the ele¬ 
gant blue colour, for which it is chiefly valued j and 
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hence fome having been injured to counte;fat if with I'np.ra- 
materials win L colour is more permanent. Tin’s abuie ar - 1 
may be readily diicovered, by adding to a little of the r°f- 
iulpedfed f, rup any acid or alkaline liquor. If the ■ — 

f/rup be genuine, the acid will cb/rage its blue col ur 
to a red, and the alkali will change it to a green; but 
if counterfeit, theie charges v.i'i not happen. It is 
obvious, from this mutability of the colour of the vio¬ 
let, that the prcfciiber v.oulu be deceived if he fhould 
espe&to give any blue tinge to acidulated or aikuliztd 
juleps or mixfuies by the addition of the blue lyrup. 

Svrub of P7«?'T. 

Take of ginger brui led, four ounces ; boiling difliiki $1% 
water, three pints. Macerate for four hours, and 
ftrain, then ad I refined fugar, that it may be made 
a fyrup. 

Take of powdered ginger, three ounces ; boiling water, 
four pounds ; pureft fugar, feven pounds and a half. 

Macerate the ginger in the water in a clofe v fill 
for 24 hours ; then to the liquor, drained and freed 
from the feces, add the powdered fugar, and make 
them into a fyrup. E. 

Thefe are agreeable and moderatelyarorratic fyrups, 
lightly impregnated with the flavour and virtues of 
the ginger. 

j4cic( fyrup. .Gen. 

Take of weak fpirit of vitriol, two drams; fyrup of ji.j 
lemons, fix ounces, mix them. 

Where we with to obtain a fyrup, not only flrongly 
acidulated, but alfo powerfully aftringent, this formula 
may be coufidered as well fuited to anfwer the pur¬ 
pofe. 

jUlaline Jyrup. Gen. 

Take of fait of tartar, three drams; fimple fyrup,. fix 514 
ounces. Mix them. 

In this fyrup we have in fome degree the converfe 
of the preceding ; and it may be ufefully employed 
either for the definition of acid in the ftomach, cr 
for the formation of neutral or effervefeent mixtures. 

Syrup of garlic. Suec. 

Take of the frefh root of garlic, fliced, one pound; 515 
boiling water, two pounds. Macerate them in a 
clofe veffel for an hour. A dd to the flrained liquor, 
refined fugar, two pounds. Boil them to a .yrup. 

This fyrup formerly held a place in our pharmaco¬ 
poeias, ai d was recommended for promoting expecto¬ 
ration in cafes < f chronic catarrh and other aiFeftions 
of the b;reaft : but, as well as the oxymel of garlic, it 
is now banifhed from them; and there can be little 
doubt that the fame intentions may in general be an- 
fwered by lefs dil’agreeable medicines. Yet where we 
wifh to emplby garlic in a watery menftruum, this for¬ 
mula is perhaps one of the bed under which it can be 
exhibited.- 

Syrup of alm r .ncls. Suec. 

Take of fweet almonds, one pound; bitter almonds, 
two drams. Let the almonds be blanchedand beat S 
in a (tone mortar with a wooden- peftle; then by 
degrees add barley-water, two pounds; ftrain the 

liquor. 
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liquor, and form it into a f\rup, with as much 
double-refined fucar as may be neceffary. 

The agreeable flavour of the almonds is in this for¬ 
mula communicated to a fyrup, which may be advan- 
tageoufly employed to fweeten mixtures, or to form a 
pie.-ifant drink when diffufed in water ; and the flavour 
is not a little improved by the addition of the pro¬ 
portion of bitter almonds here Directed. But even 
thefe can.no' he fuppofed to communicate any aCtive 
quality to this fyrup, as they are employed in fo fmall 
a .quantity : and fliil lefs is to be expected from the 
fweet almonds, which can communicate little more to 
the fyrup than their mild oil. 


however, any very peculiar advantage over fugar, aud Prepara- 
it is liable to many inconveniences which fugar is free tions ai, ‘l 
from : in particular, it is much more liable to run into '\ om P cfi * 
fermentation, and in many conftitutions produces ‘ S 1 
gripes, and often violent effects. The Edinburgh 
college have therefore rejected the whole of the oxy- 
mels from their laft edition of the pharmacopoeia. And 
the number of preparations with honey in moll of the 
f rei. n pharmacopoeias is now much diminilhed. Still, 
however, there are feveral much employed by prac¬ 
titioners of eminence ; and of courfe retained in the 
London pharmacopoeia. 

Honey of tofes. L. 
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Syrup of cinnamon. Ro(T. 

Take of cinnamon, bruifed, five ounces ; fpirituous 
cinnamon water, two pounds. Diged them in a 
clofe glafs veil'd for 24 hours ; then add to the 
drained liquor double-refined fugar, three pounds. 
Boiled td a fyrup. 

This fyrup is ftrcngly impregnated with the cinna¬ 
mon : and vheie we with to fweeten any mixture, at 
the fame time adding to it an agreeable aromatic, it is 
peihaps one of the beft articles we can employ. 

HmeUc fyrup. Brun. 

Take of glafs of antimony, finely powdered, two drams; 
Rhenifli wine, twelve ounces. Let them be digefted 
for three days in a gentle heat; then ftrain the liquor 
through paper, and mix with the drained liquor 30 
ounces of double-refined fugar. Let it be formed 
into a fyrup, and kept in a clofe veflel. 

There can be no doubt of this fyrup being ftrongly 
impregnated with the emetic quality of the antimony; 
and it will at lead have fo far the advantage of being 
very agreeable to the tade, that it may be readily ta¬ 
ken by very young people. But every good effeCt to 
be obtained from it may be had with more certainty, 
by adding to Ample fyrup any quantity that may be 
thought neceffary of the antimonial tartar previoufly 
difiolved in a fmall proportion of water. 

Syrup of quichfilver. Suec. 

Take of purified quickfilver, one dram ; gum arable, 
three drams ; rofe water, as much as fufficient for 
red icing the gum to mucus. Let them be rubbed 
in a mortar till the quickfilver totally difappears ; 
then by degrees mix with it Ample fyrup, four 
ounces. 

In rifis we have a preparation fimilar to the mercu¬ 
rial dilution of Dr Pienck formerly mentioned; and 
which, while it does not poflefs any other advantage 
than mere fweetnefs fade, is liable to the objections 
formerly urged againd that preparation. 

Chap. XXIV. Medicated Honeys. 

The more fixed parts of vegetables, diffolved in 
watery liquors may be thence transferred into honey 
by miring-the honey with the watery decoCtion or 
juice of the plant, and boiling them together till the 
aqueous part ha : exhaled, and the honey remains of 
its original confidence. Honey has not probably 


Take of dried red rofe-buds, with the heels cut off, 32! 
four ounces ; boiling diddled water, three pints ; 
clarified honey, five pounds. Macerate the rofe 
leaves in the water for fix hours; then mix the 
honey with the. drained liquor, and boil the^mixture 
to the thicknefs of a fyrup. 

This preparation is not unfrequently ufed as a mild 
cooling detergent, particularly in gargarifms for ulce¬ 
rations and inflammation of the mouth and tonfils. 

The rofe buds here ufed ihould be hadily dried : the 
defign of doing fo.is, that they may the better preferve 
their adringency. 

Honey of fquills. L. 

Take of clarified honey, three pounds; tinCture of 52J 

fquills, two pints. Boil them in a glafs veffel to 
the thicknefs of a fyrup. 

The honey will here be impregnated with all the 
aCtive parts of the fquflls which the tincture before 
contained, and may be employed as an ufeful expecto¬ 
rant or diuretic. 

Oxymel of iierdegrife. L. 

Take of prepared verdegrife, one ounce; vinegar, feven J2j 
ounces; clarified honey, fourteen ounces. Diffolve 
the verdigrife in the vinegar, and drain it through 
linen ; then add the honey, and boil the whole to a 
proper thicknefs. 

This is an improvement of what was formerly known 
in our pharmacopoeias under the title of mel JEgyptia- 
cum ; which, however, was, as then prepared, very 
uncertain with refpeCt to drength. It is ufed only 
externally for cleandng foul ulcers; and keeping down 
fungous flefli. It is alfo often ferviceable in venereal 
ulcerations of the mouth and tonfils. But there is 
fome danger from its application to places from the 
fituation of which it is apt to be fwallowed ; for even 
a fmall quantity of verdigrife paffing into the domach 
may be productive of diftreffing, if not deleterious, 
effeds. 

Oxymel of meadow fajfron. L. 

Take of the frefh root of meadow-faffron, cut into 
thin flices, one ounce ; diddled vinegar, one pint; 
clarified honey, two pounds. Macerate the root 
of meadow-faffron with the vinegar, in a glafs veflel, 
with a gentle heat, for 48 hours. Strain the liquor, 
preffed out drongly from the root, and add the 
honey. Laflly, boil the mixture, frequently bir¬ 
ring it with' a wooden fpoon, to the thicknefs of a 
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Prepara- This oxymel m.;y he confidered as very analogous 
dons and t 0 the fyrup of colchicum, on which we have already 
Lompoli- ma j e fome obfervations. Under this form it was hi ft 
tl0ns '^ introduced by Dr Stoerk. And although with cer¬ 
tain conftituiions the fyrup is unqueftionably prefer¬ 
able, yet it well defcrves a place in our pharmaco¬ 
poeias, as being an active medicine. 

Oxymel of fqttills. L. 

j 2 j Take of clarified honey, three pounds; vinegar of 
fquills, two pints. Boil them in a t-lafs veffel, with 
a flow fire, to the thickncfs of a fyrup. 

The honey was formerly employed icr tins prepa¬ 
ration unclarified, and the feum, which in fuch cafes 
arifes in die boiling, taken ofF: by this means the 
impurities of the honey were difeharged ; but fome of 
the medicinal parts of the fquills, with which the vi¬ 
negar was impregnated, were alfo feparated. For 
this reafon the college of London have now judi- 
cioufly ordered the honey for all thefe kinds of prepa¬ 
rations to be previoufly clarified by itfelf. 

Oxymel of fquills is an ufeful aperient, detergent, 
and expedlorant, and of great fervice in humoural afth- 
raas, coughs, and other diforders where thick phlegm 
abounds. It is given in deles of two or three drams, 
along with fome aromatic water, as that of cinnamon, 
to prevent the great naufea which it would otberwife 
be apt to excite. In large dofes it proves emetic. 


Simple oxymel. L. 

Take of clarified honey, two pounds ; diftilled vine¬ 
gar, one pint. Boil them in a glafs veffel, with a 
flow fire, to the thicknefs of a fyrup. 

This preparation may be ccnfidered as analogous to 
the Jyrupus acetl of the Edinburgh pharmacopceia. It 
is not inferior in efficacy to many more elaborate 
compofitions. It is an agreeable, mild, cooling me¬ 
dicine. It is often ufed in cooling detergent garga- 
rifms, and not unfrequently as an expectorant. 


Oxymel of garlic. Dan. 

jay Take of garlic, cut in flices, an ounce and an half; 

caraway feeds, fweet fennel feeds, each two drams ; 
claiified honey, ten ounces; vinegar, half a pint. 
Boil the vinegar for a little time, with the feeds 
bruifed, in a glazed earthen veffel; then add the 
garlic, and cover the veffel clofe ; when grown cold, 
prefs out the liquor, and diffolve in it the honey by 
the heat of a water bath. 

This oxymel is recommended for attenuating vifeid 
juices, promoting expeftoration, and the fluid fecre- 
tions in general. It is doubtlefs a medicine of confi- 
derable efficacy, though very unpleafant, the flavour 
(f the garlic prevailing notwithftanding the addition 
of the aromatic feeds. 

PeSoral oxymel. Brun. 

jj8 Take of elecampane roots, one ounce ; orris root, half 
an ounce; gum ammoniac, one ounce; vinegar, 
halt a pint; clarified honey, one pound ; water, 
three pints. Let the roots, cut and bruifed, be 
boiled in the water till one third is wafted: then 
Brain off the liquor; let it ftand to fettle ; and hav- 
jng poured it off clear from the feces, add to it 
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Mix them together, by gently 


medical 


the honey ana tic 
in the vinegar, 
boiling them. 

The title of this c> mpofition expreflas . - - - - 

virtues. It is dcfiened for thofe diforders of the bread 

1 j 

that proceed born a load of vifeid phlegm, and oh- 
Illusions of the pulmonary veffel'. Two or three 
fpoonfuls may be taken every night and morning, and 
continued for feme time. 
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Chap. XXV. Poolers. 


This form receives fuch materials only as are ca- y:c, 
pable of being fufficiently di ied to become pulverifable 
without the lofs of their virtue. There are many fub* 
fiances, however, of this kind, which cannot be con¬ 
veniently taken in powder; bitter, acrid, fetid drugs, 
are too difigreeable; emollient and mucilaginous 
herbs and roots are too bulky ; pure gums cohete, arid 
become tenacious in the mouth ; fixed alkaline falts li¬ 
quefy on expofing the compofition to the air; and 
volatile alkalis exhale. Many rf the aromatics, too, 
fuffer a greater lofs of their odorous principle when 
kept in powder; as in that form they no doubt ex- 
pofe a much larger furface to the air. 

The dofe of powders, in extemporaneous prefer ip- 
tion, is generally about half a dram : it rarely exceeds 
a whole dram, and is not often lefs than a fcruple. 
Subftances which produce powerful effedts in fmaller 
dofes are not trufted to this form, unlefs their bulk be 
increafed by additions of lefs efficacy; thofe which re¬ 
quire to be given in larger ones are better fitted for 
other forms. 

The ufual. vehicle for taking the lighter powders is 
any agreeable thin liquid. The ponderous powders, 
particularly thofe prepared from metallic fubftances, 
require a more confident vehicle, as fyrups ; for from 
thin ones they Don fublide. Refinous fubftances, like- 
wife are moft commodioufly taken in thick liquors ; in 
thin ones they are apt to run into lumps, which are 
not eafily again foluble. 

General rules for making ponuJers. 

T. Particular care ought to be taken that nothing 
carious, decayed, or impure, be mixed in the compo* 
fi'ion of powders: the ftaiks and corrupted parts of 
plants are to be feparated. 

II. T he dry aromatics ought to be fprinkled during 
their pulverization, with a few drops of any proper 
water. 

III. The moifter aromatics may be dried with a very 
gentle beat before they are committed to the mortar. 

IV. Gums, and fuch other fubftances as are dirfi.- 
cultly pulverifable, Ihould be pounded along with the 
drier ones, that they may pafs the fieve together. 

V. No part Ihould be feparated for ufe until the 
whole quantity put into the mortar has paffed the fieve, 
and the feveral fiftings mixed together ; for thofe pans 
of the fubjedt which are firft powdered may prove dif¬ 
ferent at leaft in degree of efficacy, from the reft. 

VI. Powders of aromatics are to b: prepared rrvy 
in fmall quantities at a time, and kept in glafi vcffels 
very cloffly flopped. 

If powders are long kept, and net carefully fecured; 
from the air,, their virtueis in a great meafure deftroyed,. 

although- 
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Prepara- although the parts in which it confifts fliould not in 
tions an 4 other circumftances prove volatile, Thus, though the 
? i°" 1 g poW ' virtues of ipecacuanha are fo fixed as to remain entire 

1 _ v .._ ... even in extracts made with proper menftrua, yet if the 

powdered root be expofed for a long time to the air, 
it lofes its emetic quality. 

Aloetic powder- L. 

j$o Take of focotorine aloes, one pound; white canella, 
three ounces. Rub them feparately to powder, 
and then mix them. 

This compofition has long been known in the (hops 
under the title of hiera picra. It furnifhes us with an 
ufeful aloetic purgative, the canella operating as a 
good corrigent for the aloes. But it is more fre¬ 
quently employed as the bafis of electuaries or pills, 
or of a tindture which was for a long time dillinguilh- 
ed by tlie appellation of facred tintdure.. 

Aloetic powder with* iron. L. 

e^i Take of focotorine aloes, powdered, an ounce and an 
half; myrrh, powdered, two ounces ; dry extract 
of gentian, vftriolated iron, of each, in powder, one 
ounce. Mix them. 

In this powder we have an aloetic and chalybeate 
conjoined. It confifts ofnearly the fame articles which 
formerly entered the compofition of the piluhe eephrae- 
ticte chalybeate, as they were called ; and it is perhaps 
more frequently employed when brought to the form of 
pills by means of fyrups than in powder : but in either 
way it is an ufeful medicine, and is particularly employ¬ 
ed with advantage in cafes of obftruCted menftruation, 

Aloetic powder with guaiacum. L, 

Take of focotorine aloes, one ounce and an half; gum 
guaiacum, one ounce; aromatic powder, half an 
ounce. Rub the aloes and gum guaiacum feparately 
to powder; then mix all the ingredients together. 

In the guaiacum as well as the aloes-, we have a 
warm gummi-refinous purgative : and both are cor¬ 
rected, as well as more minutely divided, from their 
combination with the aromatics. This therefore fur- 
nifhes us with an ufeful purgative ; but when taken 
only in I’m all dofes, its chief effeCt is that of promoting 
perfpiration. It is, however, more frequently em¬ 
ployed in the form of pills than in the (fate df powder ; 
and indeed it confifts of nearly the fame ingredients 
which conftituted the pilula aromaticg of the former edi¬ 
tion of the London pharma.cop.geia. 

Aromatic powder. L. 

yjj Take of cinnamon, two ounces; fmaller cardamom 
f eds, hulked, ginger, long pepper, of each one 
ounce. Rub them together to a powder. 

Aroma ic powder , or aromatic fpices. E. 

Take of nutmegs, leffer cardamom feeds, ginger, 
each two ounces. Beat them together into a pow¬ 
der, to be kept in a phial well (hut. 

Both thefe competitions are agreeable, hot, fpicy 
medicines; and as fuch may be ufefully taken in cold 
phlegmatic habits and decayed conftitutions.for 
IPg the ftoipach, promoting digeftion, and ftreftgthen- 
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ing the tone of the vifeera. The dofe is from ten Prepara- 
grains to a fcruple and upwards. The firft is confi- tl ° ns an l 
derably the warmeft. This principally arifes from the S 0 " 1 !' 0 *** 
quantity or long pepp'er which it contains. But it is . 
perhaps to be doubted whether from this article any 
advantage be derived; and a powder not inferior to 
either might, we thir.k, be formed, by fubftitutir.g 
caffia for the cinnamon employed by the one college, 
or die nutmegs by the other. 

Compound powder of afaralacca. L. 

Take of the dry leaves of the afarabacca, fweet matjo- 534 
ram, Syrian herb maftich, dry flowers of lavender, 
each one ounce. Eowder them together. 

Sternutatory, or cephalic powder. E. 

Take of the leaves cf afarum, three parts ; marjoram, 
one part. Beat them together into a powder. 

Though the fdrmer of thefe powders be more com¬ 
pounded than the latter, yet they differ very little. 

They are both agreeable and efficacious errhines, and 
fuperior to mOft of thofe ufually fold under th'e name 
of herb fnuff. They are often employed with great 
advantage in cafes of obftinate headach, and of oph¬ 
thalmias refilling other modes of cure. Taken under 
the form of fnuff to the extent of five or fix grains at 
bed-time, they will operate the fucceeding day as a 
powerful errhine, inducing frequent fneezing, but ftill 
more a large difeharge from the note. It is, however, 
neceffary, during their operation, to avoid expofure 
to cold. 

•Powder of cerufe. L. 

Take of cerufe, five ounces; farcocoll, one ounce and 533 
an half; tragacanth, half an ounce. Rub them 
together into powder. 

This compofition is the ’trochifci albi of Rhazes 
brought back to i.ts original fimplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the needlefs trouble of 
making it into troches. It is employed for external 
purpofes, as in collyria, lotions, and injections, for re¬ 
pelling acrimonious humours, and in inflammations. 

Compound powder of crabs claws. L. 

Take of crabs claws, prepared, one pound ; chalk, red 536 
coral, each prepared, three ounces. Mix them. 

Thefe powders have loft feveral of their ingredients 
without any injury to their virtues; and poffibly they 
would ftill. bear a farther reduction, for the crabs eyes 
and chalk are by themfelves at lead as effectual as any 
compofition of them with coral. And perhaps every 
purpofe to be obtained from them may be accomplilhed 
by a more Ample abforbent, as the chalk powder af¬ 
terwards to be mentioned, or the powder of the la- 
pilli cancrorum. 

ICompound powder of contrayerva. L. 

Take of contrayetva, powdered, five ounces ; com- 537 
pound powder of crabs claws, one pound and an 
half. Mix them. 

This powder was formerly directed to be made up 
into balls with water, and was then called lapis contra- 
a piece of trouble now laid afide as needlefs, 
for it was neceffary to reduce the balls into powder 

again 
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warm- yervie; 
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l'repara- again before they could beufed. Nor did that form 
tions and contribute, as has been imagined to their prefervation ; 
Compofi- f or ; t is f ca rcely to be fuppofed that the powder will 
lole more by being kept for a reafonable length of time 
in a clofe-ftopt glafs than the balls will in the humec- 
tation with water and exficcation in the air before they 
are fit for being put by to keep. The medicine has 
much better claim to the title of an alexipharmac 
and fudorific than the foregoing compofitions.. 1 he 
contrayerva by itfelf proves very ferviceable in low 
fevers, where the vis vita is weak, and a diapho- 
refis to be promoted. It is poffible that the crabs 
claws are of no farther fervice than as they divide this 
powerful ingredient, and make it fit more eafily on 
the ftomach. 

Compound pointier of chalk. 

538 Take of prepared chalk, half a pound ; cinnamon 
four ounces; torment'd, gum-arabic, of each three 
ounces; long pepper, half an ounce. Powder them 
feparately, and mix them. 

Chalk powder. E. 
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that we know of; and as fuch, was recommended by r-epir* 

Dr Dover as an effedual remedy in rheumatifm. Mo- 

dern practice confirms its reputation, notonly in rheu- < - 0n, r ,0l ‘ - ' 

matifm, but alfo in dropfy and fundry other difeafes, _ 

where it is often difficult by other means to produce 
a copious fweat. The dofe is from five to ten or twelve 
grains, according as the patient’s ftomach and flreugth 
can bear it. It is convenient to avoid much drinking 
immediately after taking it, other wife it is vety apt 
to be rejected by vomiting before any other effects are 
produced. 

Compoundponuder of jalap. E. 

Take of jalap root, ope ounce; cryftals of tartar, 540 
two ounces. Mix, and diligently grind them to¬ 
gether for fome time, fo as to form a very fine pow¬ 
der. 

The ufe of the cryftals in this preparation is to 
break down and divide the jalap into very mnute par¬ 
ticles, whereby its operation is thought to be melio¬ 
rated ; and on this account the two articles are direct¬ 
ed to be pounded together, and not feparately. But 
whether from this circumftance any advantage arifes 
or not, there can be no doubt that this combination 
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Take of white chalk, prepared, four ounces, nutmeg, 
half a dram ; cinnamon, one dram. Mix and make 
them into a powder; which may fupply the place 
of the cardialgic troches. 

The addition of the aromatics in the above formu¬ 
la, coincides with the general intention of the remedy 
which is indicated for weaknefs and acidity in the fto¬ 
mach ; and in loofenefs from acidity. 

Compound powder of chalk with opium. L. 

Take of compound powder of chalk, eight ounces: 
hard purified opium, powdered, one dram and an 
half. Mix them. 

From the addition of the opium this remedy be¬ 
comes ftill more powerful than the afo ve i.i reftraining 
diarrhoea. 

Compound powder of ipecacuanha. L. 

Take ipecacuanha and hard purified opium, of each, 
powdered, one dram; vitriolated kali, powdered, 
one ounce. Mix them. 

Sudorific , or Dover’s powder. E. 

Take of vitriolated tartar, three drams ; opium, root 
of ipecacuanha powdered, of each one fcruple. 
Mix and grind them accurately together, fo as to 
make an uniform powder. 

The vitriolated tartar, from the grittinefs of its 
cryftals, is perhaps better fitted for tearing and di¬ 
viding the tenacious opium than any other fait; this 
feems to be its only ufe in the preparation. The ope¬ 
rator ought to be careful that the opium and ipeca¬ 
cuanha fhall be equally diffufed through the whole 
mafs of powder, otherwife different portions of the 
powder mull have differences in degree of ftrength. 

The hard purified opium, direded by the London 
college, is, from this circumftance preferable to opium 
in its ordinary ftate, employed by the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege. ■ if* 

This powder is one of the moft certain fudorjfics 
Vgl. XIV. 


furnifhes ns with a very ufeful and adive purgative, 
in every cafe where it is neceE-try to produce both a 
full evacuation of the inteftinal canal, and a free dis¬ 
charge from the fyftem in general, under the form of 
catharfis. 

Compound powder of myrrh. L. 

Take of myrrh, dried favin, dried rue, Ruffian caflor, 
of each, one ounce. Rub them together into a 
powder. 

This is a reformation of tire troches of myrrh, a 
compefition contrived by Rhazes againft uterine ob- 
ftrudions. It may be taken in any convenient ve¬ 
hicle, or made into bolufes, from a fcruple to a dram 
or more, two or three times a-day. 

Opiate powder. L. 

Take of hard purified opium, powdered, one dram; 
burnt and prepared hartfhorn, nine drams. Mix 
them. 

The hartfhorn is here intended merely to divide the 
opium, and to give it the form of powder, although 
it may perhaps have alfo fome influence in rendering 
the opium more adive from deftroying acid in the fto¬ 
mach; But whether in this way it has any effed or 
not,’there can be no doubt that it is a very conve¬ 
nient formula for the exhibition of opium in powder ; 
which on fome occafions is preferable to its being 
given either in a liquid form or in that of pills. As ten 
grains of this powder contain precifely one of the 
opium, the requifite dofe may be eafily adapted to the 
circumftancqs of the. cafe. It is often fuccefsfully em¬ 
ployed as a fweating powder; and has not, like Do¬ 
ver’s powder, the effed of inducing ficknefs or vo¬ 
miting. 

Compoundpowder of fcammony. 

Take of fcammony, hard extrad of jalap, each two 
ounces; ginger, half an ounce. Powder them fe¬ 
parately, and mix them. L. 

3 G 
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Prepara- Take of fcammony, cryftals of tartar, each two oun- 
tions ami ces . m i x an( j grind them diligently into a pow- 
Compefi- der< E. 

«_U— it is much to be regretted, that in the pharmaco¬ 

poeias publi(hed by authority in Britain, two compo- 
fitions fhould be diftingufhed by the fame name, dif¬ 
fering confiderably from each other in their nature and 
degree of adtivity. , 

The compound powder of fcammony in the laft 
edition of the London pharmacopoeia differed confi- 
derable from the prefent: For there, the only addi¬ 
tion was calcined hartfhorn, intended merely for the 
divifion of the fcammony. This purpofe is ftill bet¬ 
ter anfwered by the cryftals of tartar, which at the 
fame time confpire with the operation of the fcam¬ 
mony as a purgative. But the addition of jalap and 
ginger, according to the prefent formula of the Lon¬ 
don pharmacopoeia, gives not only a purgative confi¬ 
derably • different, but increafes alfo the heating quality 
of the medicine, while the cream of tartar has an evi¬ 
dent refrigerant power. Both may on occafions be 
ufeful, but we think that in mod cafes the Edinburgh 
formula will be found preferable. 

' In editions of our pharmacopoeias of ftill older date, 

this powder was prepared with another very active 
ingredient, diaphoretic antimony. It was much ce¬ 
lebrated as diftinguifhed by the name of its inventor, 
being called from its firft publifher, Cornacbin?s pow¬ 
der. In a former edition of the Edinburgh pharma¬ 
copoeia it was thus diredted to be prepared: 

Take of diaphoretic antimony, cream of tartar, fcam¬ 
mony, each equal parts. Make them into a pow¬ 
der. 

This may be given to the quantity of a dram or 
more. In other prefcriptions, the tartar and antimo- 
nial calx bear nearly the fame proportion ta the fcam¬ 
mony as the calcined hartfhorn did in the London 
pharmacopoeia. It appears probable that neither of 
thefe ingredients are of any farther ufe, than as they di¬ 
vide the texture of the fcammony ; though Cornachini 
fuppofes very confiderabie advantage from fome deob- 
ftruent quality in the tartar, whereby the veflels (hall 
be opened, and the noxious humours prepared for 
expulfion: and from the preparation of antimony, 
though it have no fenftble operation, he expects fome 
fhare of the fame fuccefs which fometimes attends the 
rougher preparations of that mineral. 

Both the prefent formula; may, however, be consi¬ 
dered as poffeffing all the advantages of Cornachini’s 
powder. 

Powder of fcammony with aloes. L. 

544 Take of fcammony, fix drams; hard extradt of jalap, 
focotorine aloes, of each an ounce and an half; gin¬ 
ger, half an ounce. Powder them feparately, and 
mix them. 

In this formula, the combination of fcammony, ja¬ 
lap, and aloes, furnifhes a very adtive purgative, which, 
with fome intention at leaf!, may be preferable to 
either of the preceeding. Taken from five to ten 
grains, it will operate as a purgative even in cafes of 
obftinate coftivenefs. 

Powder of fcammony with calomel. L. 

J4 _5 Take of fcammony, half an ounce; calomel, double- 
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refined fugar, of each two drams. Rub them fepa- Prepara- 
rately to a powder, and then mix them. t ' ons an, l 

In this formula, we have the fcammony in a more 
fimple ftate united with fuch a proportion of calomel as , 

muft very confiderably aid its purgative power. And 
accordingly it may be employed with advantage, both 
in cafes of obftinate coftivenefs and in dropfical af- 
fedtions, where a confiderabie difcharge is required 
from the fyftem. 

Compound powder offenna. L. 

Take fenna, cryftals of tartar, of each two ounces; 546 
fcammony, half an ounce; ginger, two drams. Rub 
the fcammony by itfelf, rub the reft together into a 
powder, and then mix them all. 

This powder is given as a cathartic, in the dofe of 
two fcruples or a dram. The fpice is added, not only 
to divide, but to warm the medicine, and make it fit 
eafier on the ftomach. The fcammony is ufed as a 
ftimulus to the fenna ; the quantity of the latter ne- 
ceffary for a dofe, when not affifted by fome more 
powerful material, being too bulky to be conveniently 
taken in this form. 

The compofition of this medicine is now confidera¬ 
bly Amplified by the rejedtion both of cinnamon and 
cloves, as the ginger alone is found fully to anfwer the 
intention of the view. 

Styptic powder. E. 

Take of alum, an ounce and an half; gum-kino, 547 
three drams. Grind them together into a fine pow¬ 
der. 

In former editions of our pharmacopoeia, a powder 
of this kind was diredted to be made with alum and 
dragon’s blood, and was long in repute as an aftrin- 
gent, under the title of Helvetius's fypticpowder. The 
gum-kino is judicioufly fubftituted for the dragon’s 
blood, as being a much more powerful and certain 
aftringent. The chief ufe of this powder is in hse- 
morrhagies, efpecially of the uterus. 

Compound powder of tragacanth. L. 

Take of tragacanth powdered, gum-arabic, ftarch, 548 
each an ounce and a half; double refined fugar, 
three ounces. Rub them together into a powder. 

This compofition is fomewhat Amplified by the re¬ 
jedtion of the marfhmallow, and liquorice root, which 
formerly entered it. But this has not probably pro¬ 
duced any diminution of its medical properties. It 
operates as a mild emolient; and hence becomes fer- 
viceable in hedtic cafes, tickling coughs, ftrangury, 
fome kinds of alvine fluxes, and other disorders pro¬ 
ceeding from a thin acrimonious ftate of the humours, 
or an abrafion of the mucus of the inteftines; they 
foften, and give a greater degree of confiftency to 
the former, and defend the latter from being irritated 
or excoriated by them. All the ingredients coincide 
in thefe general intentions. The dofe is from half a 
dram to two or three drams, which may be frequently 
repeated. 

Anthelmintic powder. Gen. 

Take of the flowers of tanfy, worm-feeds, each three 549 
drams; fal martis, one dram. Mix them. 

Both 
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Prepara- Both the tanfy and worm iced poflefs a confiderable 
tions ami degree of anthelmintic power, which is not a little 
Compofi- i ncre afed by the flit of heel. And from this com- 
t ujns '__ bination more efFedt in the expuliion of worms, par¬ 

ticularly of the lumbrici, may be expedit'd, than from 
any of the articles taken by ihemlelvcs. This pow¬ 
der may be taken to the extent ot half a dram or up¬ 
wards for a dofe, proportioned to the age and circum- 
ftances of the patient. 

Powder agahifi the bite of a wad-dog. Brun. 

550 Tafte of afh-coloured ground liverwort, two ounces; 

black pepper, one ounce. Beat them together in¬ 
to a powder. 

The virtue for which this medicine has been cele¬ 
brated, is exprelfed in its title : the dofe is a dram 
and a half, to be taken in the morning fading, in half 
a pint of cows milk warm, for four mornings toge¬ 
ther. 

At one period it was held, on the recommendation 
of Dr Mead and other eminent pradlitioners, in very 
high elleem. Now, however, it has fallen into luch 
difrepute, as to be banilhed from mob of the modern 
pharmacopoeias. 

Compound powder of arum. Suec. 

551 Take of arum root, frdh dried, two drams ; yellow 

water-flag roots, burnt faxiirage roots, each one 
dram ; white cacella, a dram ; lalt of wormwood, 
one fcruple. Beat them into a powder, which is 
to be kept in a clofe veflel. 

In former editions of the London pharmacopoeia, 
one of the ingredients in this compofiticn was called 
acorus vulgi or vulgaris ; a name which has been ap¬ 
plied, by different writers, both to calamus animations 
and to gladiolus luUus , or common yellow water-flag. 
In this uncertainty, the compounders generally took 
the former. But as the medicine was tirft contrived 
by a German phyfician (Birkmann), and as in fame of 
the German pharmacopoeias, the acoris vulgaris is ex¬ 
plained to be the water-flag, the Swedifli college have 
rather, in conformity to the original prefeription, than 
from any opinion of the virtues of the water-flag 
(which appears, when the root is dried and powder¬ 
ed, to be very inconfiderable), made choice of this 
lalt and exprelfed it by the name which more clearly 
diflinguifhes it from the other. The caution of keep¬ 
ing the powder in a clofe veflel is very neceflary ; for 
if it be expofed to the air, the alkaline fait, imbibing 
moifture, would run into a liquid ftate. Two alkaline 
falts have been generally directed; but, as they dif¬ 
fer from each other only in name, one of them is here 
juftly omitted, and fupplied by a proportional increafe 
of the other. Crabs eyes were originally an article 
in this compofition, but probably ferved little other 
purpofe than to increafe its volume. 

Agreeable to the above remark, the college of E- 
dinburgh, in a revifal of their pharmacopoeia, had 
omitted the crabs-eyes, and continued the former prac¬ 
tice of ufmg calamus aromaticus for the acoras vulga¬ 
ris. They had likewife exchanged the cinnamon for 
the white canella : and the alkaline fait for a neutral 
one, better fuited to the form of a powder. Their 
formula was as follows: 
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Take of arum roots, newly dried, iuu ounces ; ca- 1‘repara- 
lamus aromaticus, burnt faxifrage roots, each one tions and 
ounce j white canella, fix drams; vitriolaled tar- 1 om P°fi- 
tar, two drams. Mix and make them into a poiv- 
der. 

This article which had formerly a place alfo in the 
London pharmacopeeia, is Hill retained in fome of the 
bed foreign ones: But it is now altogether rejedted 
from our pharmacopoeias. 

The compound powder of arum was originally in¬ 
tended as a ftomachic j and in weaknefles and relaxa¬ 
tions of the ftomach, accompanied with a lurcharge 
of vilcid humors, it is doubtleis a very ufeful medi¬ 
cine. It frequently has alfo good effects in rheuma.ic 
cafes: the dofe may be from a fcruple co a dram, 
two or three times a day, in any convenient liquor. 

It Ihould be ufed as fr^fh as poflible, for its virtue dif¬ 
fers greatly in keeping ; the arum root in particular, 
its capital ingredient foon lofes the pungency in 
which its efficacy principally coniiits. 

Dig five powder. Suec. 

Take of bitter purging falts, rhubarb, each equal 55 * 
parts. Mix them. 

In this eompofltion, the fait-will brifken the ope¬ 
ration of the rhubarb as a cathartic, and the adrin- 
gency of the latter will tend to increafe the tone of 
the domach ; hence, in confequence of evacuating, and 
at the fame time drengthening the alimentary car al, it 
may be prefumed to have confiderable influence in 
promoting digedion. 

Dyfenteric powder . Dan. 

Take of rhubarb, one ounce; calcined ha^tfhorn, half 553 
an ounfce; gum arabic, three drams ; cafcarilla 
bark, two drams. Mix them, and reduce them to 
a very fine powder. 

Here the rhubarb is combined with an other power¬ 
ful tonic, the cafcarilla ; and while the calcined harts¬ 
horn ferves to neutralize acid, the gum-arabic will 
operate as a demulcent. This compofition therefore 
may be very ufeful in dyfenteric cafes, after the vio¬ 
lence of the difeafe has been overcome, and when 
there remains a debilitated and abraded date of the in- 
tedinal canal. 

Fumigation powder. Rolf. 

Take of olibanum, amber, madich, each three parts ; 
dorax, two parts: benzoin, labdanum, each one 
part. Mix them into a grofs powder. 

This powder is intended for the purpofe of fumiga¬ 
tion : and when burnt it gives out a fragrant odour ; 
hence it may be fuccefsfully employed for combating 
difagreeable fmells, and counteradling putrid or other 
noxious vapours diffufed in the atmofphere. 

Powder for infants. Suec. 

Take of magnefia alba, one ounce , rhubarb, redu- 555 
ced to a very fine powder, one dram. Let them 
be mixed. 

This powder is very ufeful for dedroying acid, and 
at the fame time redoring the diminifhed tone of the 
alimentary canal -. hence it is often advantageoufly em¬ 
ployed in cafes of diarrhoea, which depend on thefe 
3 G 2 morbid 
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Prepara- morbid conditions. And it is in general a circum- 
tions and ftance of confiderable advantage, that it does not tend 
tions PC " t0 c ^ lec ^ ioofenefs very fuddenly. It is particularly 

--ufeful with infants, and hence the origin of the name 

here affixed to it. 

Nitrous powder. Suec. 

S$6 Take of purified nitre, three ounces ; fait of forrel, 
one ounce ; double-refined fugar, ten ounces. Let 
them be mixed. 

This is a very convenient and agreeable form of ex¬ 
hibiting nitre : for while the fugar ferves not only to 
divide and diffuie it, but alfo to correct its tafte, the 
fait of forrel adds to its refrigerant power. 

Purging Peruvian powder Gen. 

S 5-7 'Take of the powder of Peruvian bark, one ounce; 

powder of rhubarb, powder of fal ammoniac, each 
one dram and a half. 

It has been imagined by many, that particular ad- 
wantage refulted from uniting the Peruvian bark with 
fil ammoniac: and there can be no doubt, that in 
fome cafes inconvenience relults from the bark, in con- 
fequence of its binding the belly. There are there¬ 
fore circumilances in which the combination here pro- 
pofed may perhaps be proper ; but there is reafon to 
believe that the benefit of the fal ammoniac is more 
imaginary than real; and it not unfrequentiy happens, 
that we are difappointed of the benefit winch might 
otherwife be derived from the bark, in conlequence 
-of its proving even of itfelf a purgative. Hence, in 
perhaps a majority of cafes, the exhibiting it with the 
additions here propofed will be rather prejudicial than 
■otherwife. 

Thclatc powder. Suec. 

5j 3 Take of opium, half a fcruple; purified nitre, five 
fcruples and a half; refined fugar, one ounce. Mix 
them together into a powder. 

In this powder thofe inconveniences which fome- 
times refult from opium may with certain conftitutions 
be eorredled, in ccnfequence of the refrigerant power 
f.f nitre ; and hence it may prove a very ufeful feda- 
tive powder. The fugar is intended merely to give 
form to the medicine ; and in its ftate of combina¬ 
tion, each dram of it contains a grain of opium ; fo 
that a praflitioner has it in his power eafily to regu¬ 
late the dofe according to circumftances. 

Sponge powder. Gen. 

‘S9 Take of burnt fponge, powdered, common fait, each 
three drams. Mix them, and divide into twelve 
powders. 

We have formerly noticed the manner of burn¬ 
ing fponge. (fee n° 98.) It is of very confiderable 
tervice in fcrofulous affe&ions, and particularly in 
the cure of the bronchocele. It has of late been 
highly celebrated for thefe purpofes by Mr Wilmer, 
under the title of the Coventry remedy. There it was 
fomedmes employed merely in its pure ftate, com¬ 
bined with a fufficient quantity of honey, to form 
it into a bolus ; fomedmes it was. given united with 
calcined cork and pumice-ftone. What advantage, 
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however, it could have derived from thefe additions Prepara- 
it is difficult to conceive ; nor can we readily fee how dons and 
it will be improved by the addition of common fea- c .' om P ofi - 
falt here propofed : for this may probably lead to t lons ‘ 
new combination-, materially altering the qualities "* 

of thofe falts which the fponge itfelf contains ; and 
on which its virtues, as far as it has any, muft de¬ 
pend. At the lame time, for any experience which 
we ourfelves have had, we are inclined to think; that 
thofe virtues which have been attributed to burnt 
fponge are more imaginary than real. 

Chap. XXVI. Troches. 

Troches and lozenges are compofed of powders 56a 

made up with glutinous fubftances into little cakes, 
and afterwards dried. This form is principally ufed 
for the more commodious exhibition of certain medi¬ 
cines, by fitting them to diffolve flowly in the mouth, 
fo as topafs by degrees into the ftomach ; and hence 
thefe preparations have generally a confiderable pro¬ 
portion of fugar or other materials grateful to the pa¬ 
late. Some powders have likewife been reduced into 
troches, with a view to their preparation; though 
poffibly for no very good reafons ; for the moiftening 
and afterwards drying them in the air, muft on this 
account be of greater injury than any advantage ac¬ 
cruing from this form can counterbalance. 

General Rules for malting Troches. 

1. The three firft rules laid down for making pow¬ 
ders, are alfo to be obferved in the powders for tro¬ 
ches. 

2. If the mafs proves fo glutinous as to flick to the 
fingers in making up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient fweet or aromatic oil; or elfe 
fprinkled with powder of ftarch, or of liquorice, or 
with flour. 

3. In order to thoroughly dry the troches, put them 
on an inverted fieve, in a Ihady airy place, and fre¬ 
quently turn them. 

4. Troches are to be kept in glafs velfels, or in earthen 
ones well glazed. 

Troches of Starch*. L. 

Take of ftarch, an ounce and an half; liquorice, fix 56? 
drams ; fiorentine orris, half an ounce ; doubt re¬ 
fined fugar, one pound and a half. Rub thefe to 
powder, and, by the help of tragacanth, diflolved in 
water, make troches. They may be made, if fo cho- 
fen, without the orris. 

White peQoral troches. E. 

Take of pureft fugar one pound; gum arabic, four 
ounces ; ftarch, one ounce; flowers of benzoin, 
half a dram. Having beat them all into a powder, 
make them into a proper mafs with rofe-water, fo 
as to form troches. 

Thefe compofltions are very agreeable pe£torals,and 
may be ufed at pleafure. They are calculated for foft- 
ening acrimonious humours, and allaying the tickling 
in the throat which provokes coughing. 

Although not only the name but the compofition 

alfo 
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Prepara- alfo in the London and Edinburgh pharmacopoeias be 

tions and fomewhat different, yet their effedts are very much the 

Com poll- h f 

tions. 

Troches of liquorice. L. 

56a Take of extract of liquorice, double-refined fugar, 
each ten ounces ; tragacanth, powdered, three ounces. 
Make troches by adding water. 

Blackpefioral troches. E. 

Take of extradl of liquorice, gum arabic, each four 
ounces; white fugar, eight ounces. Dilflve them 
in warm water, and drain : then evaporate the mix¬ 
ture over a gentle fire till it be of a proper confid¬ 
ence for being foi med into troches. 

Thefe compofitions are defigned for the fame pur- 
pofes as the white pedloral troches above defcribed. In 
foreign pharmacopoeias there are fome other troches 
of this kind, under the titles of Trochifi leckici flavi 
and rubri; the fird are coloured with fafFron, the lat¬ 
ter with bole armenic. The diifolving and draining 
the extradf of liquorice and gum arabic, as now or¬ 
dered in the lad of the above prefcriptions, is a con- 
fiderable improvement; not only as they are by that 
means more uniformly mixed than they can well be by 
beating, but likewifc as they are thereby purified from 
the heterogeneous matters, of which both thofe drugs 
have commonly no fmall admixture. 

Pc (I oral troches ivith opium. E. 

563 Take of pure opium, two drams ; balfam of Peru, one 
dram ; tinffure of Tolu, three drams. Grind the 
opium with the balfam and tindlure previoudy mix¬ 
ed, till it be thoroughly diffolved ; then add by de¬ 
gree-, ef commmon fyrup, eight ounces; extract 
of liquorice, foftened in warm water, five ounces. 
While beating them diligently, gradually fprinkle 
upon the mixture five ounces of powdered gum 
arabic. Exf.ccate fo as to form troches, each 
weighing ten grains. 

The directions for preparing the above troches are 
fo full and particular, that no farther explanations are 
neceffary. Six of the troches prepared in the manner 
here ordered, contain about one grain of opium. 
Thefe troches are medicines of approved efficacy in 
tickling coughs depending on an irritation of the 
fauces. Befides the mechanical effeCt of the invif- 
cating-matters and involving acrid humours, or lining 
and defending the tender membranes, the opium mud, 
no doubt, have a confiderable (hare, by more immedi¬ 
ately diminifiiing the irritability of the parts themfelves. 

The compofition of thefe troches, however, would 
perhaps be improved by the omiffion of the balfam of 
Peru : for although here directed only in fmall quan¬ 
tity, yet it gives a tade to the troches which is to ma¬ 
ny people very difagreeable ; and it is at the fame time 
probable tha' it adds very little, if any thing, to the 
efficacy of the medicine. 


With the addition of water, Prepara¬ 
tions and 


powdered, fix ounces. 

make troches. L. _ 

Take of nitre, purified, three ounces ; double-refined 
fugar, nine ounces. Make them into troches with 
mucilage of gum tragacanth. E. 

This is a very agreeable form for the exhibition of 
nitre; though, when the fait is thus taken without 
any liquid (if the quantity be confiderable), it is apt 
to occafion uneafinefs about the domach, which can 
only be prevented by large dilution with aqueous li¬ 
quors. The troches of nitre have been faid to be em¬ 
ployed with fuccefs in fome cafes of difficult deglu¬ 
tition. 

Troches of fulphur. 

T ake of walked flowers of fulphur, two ounces ; double- 565 

refined fugar, four ounces. Hub them together; 
and, with the mucilage of quince feeds, now and 
then added, make troches. L. 

Take of flowers of lulphur, two ounces; flowers of 
benzoin, one fctuple ; white fugar, four ounces; 
factitious cinnabar, half a dram. Beat them to¬ 
gether, and add mucilage of gum tragacanth as 
much as is fufficient. Mix and make them into 
troches according to art. E. 

Thefe compofiti ns are to be confidered only,as 
agreeable forms for the exhibition of fulphur, no al¬ 
teration or addition being here made to its virtues 3 
unlefs that, by the flowers of benzoin in the lecond 
prefeription, the medicine is fuppofed to be rendered 
more efficacious as a pedloral. 

The fadlitious cinnabar feems chiefly intended as a 
colouring ingredient. 


Troches of nitre, 

564 Take of purified nitre, powdered, four ounces; double- 

refined fugar, powdered, one pound j tragacanth, 


Troches of chalk. L. 

Take of chalk prepared, four ounces; crabs-claws, 
prepared, two ounces ; cinnamon, half an ounce ; 
double-refined fugar, three ounces. Thefe being 
rubbed to powder, add mucilage of gum arabic, 
and make troches. 

Troches of magnefa. L. 

Take of burnt magnefia, four ounces; double refined 
fugar, two ounces ; ginger, powdered, one fcruple. 

With the addition of mucilage of gum arabic, make 
troches. 

Thefe compofitions are calculated againfl: that un- 
eafy fenfation at the ftomach, improperly called the 
heartburn; in which they often give immediate relief, 
by abforbing and neutralizing the acid juices that oc¬ 
cafion this diforder. The abforbent powders here ufed 
are of the moft powerful kind. The former has in 
general the effeCt of binding, the latter of opening, the 
belly; and from this circumftance the practitioner will 
be determined in his choice, according to the nature 
of the cafe which he may have occafion to treat. 

Red lead troches. Dan. 

Take of read lead, half an ounce; corrofive fubli- 56? 
mate mercury, one ounce ; crumb of the fined bread 
four ounces. Make them up with rofe-water into 
oblong troches. 


Thefe. 
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I’repara- Thefe troches are employed only for external pur- 
tions and pofes as efcarotics: they are powerfully luch, and re- 
Compofi- q U ; re a g 00C i deal of caution in their ufe. 

Troches of catechu. Brun. 

568 Take of catechu, one ounce; white fugarcandy, two 

ounces ; ambergris, niulk, each ten grains; muci¬ 
lage of gum tragaeantb, as much as is fufficient. 
Make them into troches. 

This medicine has long been in efteem as a flight 
reftringent; and reftringents thus gradually received 
into the ftomach produce better effe&s than when an 
equal quantity is taken down at once. Thefe troches 
would be more palatable, and perhaps not lefs fervice- 
able, were the mufk and ambergris Omitted. 

Chap. XXVI. Pills. 

569 To this form are peculiarly adapted thofe drugs 
which operate in a frnall dofe, and wi.ofe nauleousand 
offenfive tafle or fmell require them to be concealed 
from the palate. 

Pills diffolve the moff difficultly in the ftomach, and 
produce the moft gradual and lafting effedts of all the 
internal forms. This is in fome cafes of great advant¬ 
age, in others it is a quality not at all defirable; and 
fometimes may even be of dangerous confequence, par¬ 
ticularly with regard to emetics ; which, if they pafs 
the ftomach undiffolved, and afterwards exert them- 
felves in the inteftines, operate there as violent cathar¬ 
tics. Hence emetics are among us fcarcely ever given 
in pills; and hence to the refinous and difficultly fo- 
luble fubftances, faponaceous ones ought to be added, 
in order to promote their folution. 

Gummy refins, and infpiffated juices are fometimes 
foft enough to be made into pills without addition: 
where any moifture isrequiftte, fpirit of wine is more 
proper than fyrups or conferves, as it unites more rea¬ 
dily with them, and does not fenfibly increafe their 
bulk. Light dry powders require fyrup or mucilages ; 
and the more ponderous, as the mercurial and other 
metallic preparations, thick honey, conferve or ex¬ 
tracts. 

Light powders require about half their weight of 
fyrup, of honey, about three-fourths their weight, to 
reduce them into a due confidence for forming pills. 
Half a dram of the mafs will make fix or feven pills 
of a moderate fize. 

General rules for making pills. 

1. Gums and infpiffated juices are to be fir ft foftened 
with the liquor prefcribed; then add the powders, 
and continue beating them all together till they be 
perfectly mixed. 

2. The maffes for pills are beft kept in bladders, which 
lhould be moiftened now and then with fbme of the 
fame kind of liquid that the mafs was made up with, 
or with fome proper aromatic oil. 

Ethiopic pills. E. 

579 Take of quickfilver, fix drams; golden fulphur of an¬ 
timony, refin of guaiacum, honey, each half an 
ounce. Grind the quickfilver with the honey, in a 
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glafs mortar, until the mercurial globules entirely Prepara- 
difappear ; then add the golden fulphur and guaia- 1:10118 ant l 
cum, with as much mucilage of gum arabic as is 
fufficient to make the mixture into a mafs of the pro- 
per confiftence for forming pills. 

Thefe pills are much more efficacious than thofe of 
a former edition; the ethiops mineral, there ordered, 
being exchanged for a more adtive compofition. In 
their prefent form they referable Dr Plummer’s pills, 
defcribed in the Edinburgh Effays, and afterwards to 
be mentioned. To it they are preferable in one re- 
fpedt, that they are lefs apt to run off by (tool. They 
are an ufeful alterative both in ^cutaneous and vene¬ 
real diforders. One fourth-part of the quantity above 
prefcribed may be made into fixty pills ; of which from 
one to four may be taken every night and morning, the 
patient keeping moderately warm during the whole 
time that this courfe is continued. 

Pills of aloes. L. 

Take of focotorine aloes, powdered, an ounce ; ex- ■ S ” r 
trad! of gentian, half an ounce; fyrup of ginger, 
as much as is fufficient. Beat them together. 

Aloetic pills. E. 

Take of focotorine aloes, in powder, thick ertradt of 
gentian, each two ounces; make them into a mafs 
with Ample fyrup. 

Thefe pills were formerly diredted to be made with 
Caftile foap ; from a notion which Boerhaave and 
fome others were very fond of, that foap promoted 
the folution of refinous and feveral other fubftances in 
the ftomach. This, however, feems to be a miftake ; 
and, on the contrary, it is highly probable that the 
alkaline part of the loap is in moft inftances feparated 
from the oily by the acid in the ftomach; by which 
decompofition the foap may poffibly retard inftead of 
promoting the folution of the aloes. Thefe pills have 
been much ufed as warming and ftomachic laxatives: 
they are very well fuited for the coftivenefs fo often at¬ 
tendant on people of fedentary lives. Like other pre¬ 
parations of aloes,they are alfo ufed injaundice, and in 
cafes of obftrudted menfes. They are feldom ufed for 
producing full purging ; but if this be required, a 
fcruple or half a dram of the mafs may be made into 
pills of a moderate fize for one dofe. 

Pills of aloes nvith myrrh. L. 

Take of focotorine aloes, two ounces; myrrh, faffron, D* 
of each one ounce ; fyrup of faffron, as much as is 
fufficient. Rub the aloes and myrrh feparately to 
powder ; afterwards beat them all together. 

The common pills , vulgarly called Rufus's pills. E. 

Take of focotorine aloes, two ounces; myrrh, one 
ounce ; faffron, half an ounce. Beat them into a 
mafs with a proper quantity of fyrup. 

Thefe pills have long continued in practice, without 
any other alteration than in the fyrup with which the 
mafs is made up, and in the proportion of faftron. In 
our laft pharmacopoeia, the fyrup of wormwood was 
ordered, which is here judicioufly exchanged by the 
London college for that of faffron; this preferving 

and 
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Prepara- and improving the brightnefs of colour in the medicine, 

tion* and -which is the charaCteriftic of its goodnefs. The faf- 
Compofi- fron> 

in the compolitLn which is attributed to Rufus, 

._ \ _ is equal in quantity to the myrrh ; and in thefe pro¬ 

portions the pill was received in our rirft pharmaco¬ 
poeia. As the diminution afterwards made in the faf- 
fron was grounded on very abi'urd rcalons, viz, “left 
the former quantity (hould Occam n a fpafmus cyni- 
cus,”) the London college have now ag in increafed 
it, and reftored the pill to its original f rm. The vir¬ 
tues of this medicine may be eably underftood from its 
ingredients. Thefe pills, given to the quantity of 
half a dram or twofcruples, prove confiderably cathar¬ 
tic, but they anfwer much better purpofes in fmaller 
dofes as laxatives or alteratives. 

Colocynth pills nuith aloes , commonly called Coccia. E. 

573 Take focotorine aloes, fcammony, of each two oun¬ 

ces ; fal polychreft, two drams; colocynth, one 
ounce ; oil of cloves, two drams. Reduce the aloes 
and fcammony into a powder with the fait; then 
let the colycinth beat into a very fine powder, and 
the oil be added; laftly, make it into a proper mafs 
- with mucilage of gum arabic. 

In thefe pills we have a very uleful and affive pur¬ 
gative ; and where the fimple aloetic pill is not fuffi- 
cient for obviating coftivenefs, this will often effeCtual- 
ly anfwer the purpofe. Little of their activity can 
depend upon the fait which enters the compofition; 
but it may affift in dividing the aCtive parts of the other 
articles, particularly the aloes and fcammony. Thefe 
pills often produce a copious difcharge in cafes of ob- 
ftinate coftivenefs, when taken to the extent only of 
five or ten grains; but they may be employed in much 
larger dofes. They are, however, feldom ufed with 
the view of producing proper catharlis. Half a dram 
of the mafs contains about five grains of the colocynth, 
ten of the aloes, and ten of the fcammony. 

Copper pills. E. 

574 Take of cuprum ammoniacum, fixteen grains; crumb 

of bread, four fcruples; fpirit of fal ammoniac, as 
much as is fufficient to form them into a mafs, 
which is to be divided into thirty two equal pills. 
Thefe pills had formerly the name of Pilule cerulea, 
but they are now with greater propriety denominated 
from the metal which is their bafis. 

Each of thefe pills weighs about three grains, and 
contains fomewhat more than half a grain of the cup¬ 
rum amoniacum. The above pills feem to be the 
belt form of exhibiting this medicine. See Cuprum 
ammoniac ah, and Chemistry, n° 1034. 

Gum pills . 

575 Take of galbanum, opopanax, myrrh, fagapenum,- 

eachone ounce : afafoetida, half an ounce ; fyrup of 
faffron, as much as is fufficient. Beat them toge¬ 
ther. L, 

Take afafoetida, galbanum, myrrh, each one ounce; 
rectified oil of amber, one dram. Beat them into a 
mafs with fimple fyrup. E 
The pills are defigned for antihyfterics and emme- 
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nagogues, and are very well calculated for anfwerrng Prepara- 
thofe intentions ; half a fcruple, a fcruple or more, *‘ ons an<i 
may be taken every night or oftener. The fetid pills l " 

of our former pharmacopoeia were confiderably purga- - w .. 
tive; the purgative ingredients are now omitted, as 
the phyfician may eafny, in extemporaneous prefcrip- 
tion, compound thefe pills with cathartic medicines, in 
fuch proportions as particular cafes ffiall require. 

Quickfifaer pills . 

Take purified quickfilver, extract of liquorice, ha- 576 
ving the confiftence of honey, of each two drams ; 
liquorice, finely powdered one dram. Rub the 
quickfilver with the extra# of liquorice until the 
globules difappear: then, adding the liquorice-pow¬ 
der, mix them together. 

Mercurial pills. E. 

Take of quickfilver, honey, each one ounce ; crumb 
of bread, two ounces. Grind the quickfilver with 
the honey in a glafs mortar till the globules difap- * 

pear, adding occafionally a little fimple fyrup ; then 
add the crumb of bread, arid beat the whole with 
water into a mafs, which is to be immediately di¬ 
vided into four hundred and eighty equal pills. 

The quickfilver was formerly directed to be ground 
with refin of guaiacum and Caftile foap. The former 
was fuppofed to coincide with the virtues of the mer¬ 
cury, and the latter yvas ufed chiefly to divide the 
globules of mercury. For this laft intention Dr Saun¬ 
ders found that honey, the fubftance here ordered by 
the Edinburgh college, is of all he tried the moft ef¬ 
fectual ; but we would fuppofe with this gentleman, 
that fomething farther is done in this procefs than the 
mere divifion of the mercurial globules, and that part 
of the quickfilver is as it were amalgamated with the 
honey, or brought to a ftate fimilar to that in Plenck’s 
folution. The fame effect will take place when the 
pills are prepared with extract of liquorice now direct¬ 
ed by the London college. 

The mercurial pill is one of the beft preparations of 
mercury, and may in general fuperfede moft other 
forms of this medicine. It is neceffary to form the 
mafs immediately into pills, as the cram foon becomes 
too hard for that purpofe. Soap was undoubtedly a 
very improper medium for triturating the mercury ; 
it is not only too hard for that purpofe, but when the 
preparations entered the ftomach, the alkaline part of 
the foap being engaged by the acid in that vifcus, the 
mercury would in all probability be immediately fe„ 
parated. The honey and bread can only be changed 
by the natural powers of digeftion, and can never op- 
prefs the ftomach. The dofe of the pills is from two 
to four or fix in the day, according to the effects we 
wiffi to produce. 

Jalap pills. E. 

Take of extraff of jalap, two ounces ; aromatic pow- 575 
der, half an ounce. Beat them into a mafs with 
fimple fyrup. 

This is an ufeful and aCtive purgative, either for 
evacuating the contents of the inteftinal canal, or pro¬ 
ducing a difcharge from the fyftem in general. 

One 
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One of the fame kind, with powdered jalap in fub- 
fiance inftead of the extrad, is ufed in fome of our hof- 
pitals as a cheap and effedual purge. 

Plummer's pill. E. 

Take of fweet mercury, precipitated fulphur cf anti¬ 
mony, each fix drams ; extract of gentian, white 
Spanifh foap, each two drams. Let the mercury 
be triturated with the fulphur till they be thorough¬ 
ly mixed, then add the extract, and form a mafs with 
fimple fyrup. 

Thefe pills were recommended to the addition cf the 
public!? about forty years ago by Dr Piurr.mer, whofe 
name they ftill bear. He teprelented them in a paper 
which he publifhed in the Edinburgh Medical Effays, 
as a very ufeful alterative ; and on his authority they 
were at one time much employed ; but they are now 
lefs extenfively ufed than formerly. And although 
they ftill retain a place in the Edinburgh pharmaco¬ 
poeia, yet it is probable that every purpofe to be an- 
fwered by them may be more effeftually obtained from 
the common mercurial pill, or from calomel in a more 
fimple ftate. 

Opium pills. L. 

Take of hard purified opium, powdered, two drams; 
ex trad of liquorice, one ounce. Beat them until 
they are perfedly united. 

'Thebaic, commonly called Pacific pills. E. 

Take of opium, half an ounce ; extrad of liquorice, 
two ounces ; Caftilefcap, an ounce and a half; Ja¬ 
maica pepper, one ounce. Soften the opium and 
extrad feparately With ptfOof-fpirit, and having beat 
them into a pulp, mix them; then add the foap, 
and the pepper beat into a powder ; and laftly ha¬ 
ving beat them well together, form the whole into 
a mafs. 

Thefe two compofitions, though differing in feveral 
particulars may yet be confidered as fundamentally 
very much the fame. The firft is a fimple opiate, in 
which every five grains of the mafs contains one of 
opium ; and in the opium alone can we fuppofe that 
tbeadivity of the medicine depends. 

Although fome of the articles contained in the lat¬ 
ter compofition may perhaps be fuppofed to operate 
as corrigentia, yet the former compofition, which is 
the molt fimple, is in general preferable. 

Pills fimilar to the fecond were contrived by a che¬ 
mical c-n.piric, Staikey, and communicated by him to 
Matthews, under, whole name they were fome time ago 
greatly celebrated. The form here sjiven differs con- 
nderably from the original, in omitting many ingre¬ 
dients of no great fervice. Nor indeed are any of the 
ingredients of much ccnlequence, except the opium ; 
their quantity being too inconfiderable to anfwer any 
ufeful purpofe. Ten grains of the compofition contain 
one of opium. 

Squill-pills. 

Take of frefir dried fquiils, powdered, one dram ; gin¬ 
ger powdered, foap, of each three drams ; ammo- 
niacum, two drams; fyrup of ginger, as much as is 
fufficient. Beat them together. L . 


Take of gum ammoniac, Ieffer cardamom feeds, in I’r-para- 
powder, extrad of liquorice, each one dram ; dried t ‘ on * an< i 
root of fquiils, in fine powder, one fcruple. Mix, 
and form them into a mafs with fimple fyrup. E. - 

Thefe are elegant and commodious forms jor the 
exhibition of fquiils, whether for pomoting expedora- 
tion, or with the other intentions to which that me¬ 
dicine is applied. As the virtue of the compound is 
chiefly from the fquiils, the other ingredients are often 
varied in extemporaneous prefcription : and probably 
no material difference takes place in the two forms 
here propofed excepting in the proportion of the fquiils, 
which in the former conftitutes one ninth, in the lat¬ 
ter one tenth, of the mafs. 

Stomachic pills. E. 

Take of rhubarb, one ounce; focotorine aloes, fix ;81 
drams ; myrrh half an ounce ; vitriolated tartar, one 
dram ; effential oil of mint, half a dram ; fyrup of 
orange peel, a fufficient quantity. Make them into 
a mafs. 

This pill is intended for moderately warming and 
(Lengthening the ftomach, and evacuating crude vifcid 
humors. A fcruple of the mafs may be taken twice 
a-day. 

Bucher's pills, Gen. 

Take of extract of black hellebore, purified myrrh,- j8j 
each one ounce; power of carduus benedidus, two 
fcruples. Mix them mto a mafs according to art, to 
be dried in the air till it be fit for the formation of 
pills, each weighing one grain. 

Thefe pills have been ftrongly recommended as a 
moft effedual remedy in dropfical cafes, and have been 
alleged to unite an evacuant and tonic power. Hence 
they have been confidered as particularly fuited to thofe 
cafes where remarkable weaknefs and laxity occur. 

Under the hands of Mr Bacher the inventor, they ac¬ 
quired fo great reputation, that, after a trial in the mi¬ 
litary hofpitals at Par's, the receipt was purchafcd by 
the French king, and publifhed by authority. But 
like many other ncftrums fince this publication, Ba- 
cher’s pill has by no means fupportcd the reputation 
which it had when kept a fecret. The dofe is varied 
according to circumftances, from one to thirty pills ta¬ 
ken in the courfie of the day. 

Pius of elaterium. Suec. 

Take of the pureft gum ammoniac, two ounces ; fo- 583 
cotonne aloes, gamboge, each two drams ; elate- 
rium, half a dram. Mix them, by means of bitter 
tindure, into a mafi, and let pills be formed, each 
weighing two grains. 

This, as well as the former, is alfo a pill celebrated 
for the cure of drcpfical affedions. And the elaterium 
from which it derives its name, is one of the moft pow¬ 
erful evacuants in the way of cathaffis. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is united with fuch adive articles, particularly 
the gamboge, as muft make its effed fomewhat doubt¬ 
ful. And we are inclined to think that a preferable 
formula for making the pills of elaterium, is to form 
it into a mafs, with the extrad of gentian. This is 
imagined to have fpme influence as correcling its effed. 


2 
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I’repara- in exciting ficknefs. And when each pill is made to 
tions and contain half a grain of the elaterium, the dofe may 
Compofi- k e ea {jjy accommodated to the circumdances of the 
* 10113 ^ patient, one or two pills being taken every hour till 
they begin to operate. 

The elaterium, whether under the form above-men¬ 
tioned, or in the more fimple ftate which has now 
been fuggeded, operates as a very powerful cathartic, 
often inducing the difeharge of dagnant ferum, when 
other remedies are found ineffectual. But it can be 
exhibited only in thofe cafes where the patient dill re¬ 
tains a confiderable degree of ftrength. 

Fetid pills. Suec. 

584 Take of afafcctida, caftor, each a dram and a half; 

fait of amber, half a dram ; oil of hartfhorn, half a 
fcruple. Make them into a mafs, with tincture of 
myrrh, to be divided into pills of two grains each. 
Thefe, like the gum-pills formerly mentioned, are 
chiefly ufed as an- antihyfteric and antifpafmodic me¬ 
dicine ; and they are particularly ufeful in counteract¬ 
ing fpafmodic affections of the alimentary canal, es¬ 
pecially thofe connected with flatulence. But the 
afafeetida is no lefs fuccefsful when exhibited in a 
more Ample ftate, particularly when formed into pills 
with an equal quantity of foap, by the aid of fimple 
fyrup. 

Gamboge pills. Dan. 

fgj Take of focotorine aloes, extract of black hellebore, 
fweet mercury, gamboge, each two drams; diddled 
oil of juniper, half a dram ; fyrup of buckthorn, 
as much as is fufficient for forming a mafs of pills. 
From the ingredients of which thefe pills are con- 
ftituted, we need hardly remark, that they mull prove 
a very powerful purgative. The gamboge, from which 
they derive their name is unqueftionably a very active 
purge. But is not more fo than the fweet mercury ; 
and perhaps from an union of thefe two, as much 
might be expeted as from the more compounded for¬ 
mula here adopted. Yet it is not improbable that 
the effential oil of juniper may in fome degree operate 
as a corrigent. 

Pills of corrofive fublimate mercury. Suec. 

Take of corrofive fublimate, purified fal ammoniac, 
each one fcruple ; diftilled water, as much as is fuf¬ 
ficient to diflolve them ; powder of the root of al- 
thea, fixteen fcruples; honey, two drams. Mix 
them into a mafs for the formation of pills, each 
weighing three grains. 

Corrofive fublimate in fubftance was long cpnfi- 
dered as being fo violent in its effects, that it could 
not with fafety be taken internally 5 but for a confi¬ 
derable time it has been ufed with advantage under 
the form of folutiOn, either in Water or fpirits. But 
to both thefe a confiderable objection occurs from their 
difagreeable brafly tafte. This objection is however 
entirely obviated, by reducing the folution, after it is 
formed, to a folid mafs, by means of crumb of bread, 
or any proper powderand by the aid of a little fal am¬ 
moniac, the folution may be made-in a very fmall quan¬ 
tity of water; fo that lefs of any folid intermedium 
Von. XIV. 
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will I): fufficient to bring it to the ft •■nr o r pills. The Prcp-tv.- 
formula here directed icons wed lotted for the purpoL 
intended. Each of the j ills conlauts about an 

eighth of a grain of lire cento live ; thus the dofe may -...-- 

be eafily 1 emulated according to the intention tn 
view. And thefe pills are net unfrequenrly employ-:'! 
with advantage, both in combating venereal ami < 
taneous affections, and for the expulfion of v.-nn s 
from the alimentary canal. With the latter of thefe 
intentions, a fimilarpill was particularly lccorr,mend¬ 
ed by Dr Gardener, in a paper publifhed in the Edin¬ 
burgh Phyfical and Literary Eflays : and although 
not received into our pharmacopoeia, it has been fre*- 
quently ufed at Edinburgh. 

Tar pills. Dan. 

Take any quantity cf tar, and mix with it as much 
powdered elecampane root as will reduce it to a 
proper thicknefs for being formed into pills. 

The powder here mixed with the tar, though of no 
great virtue, is neverthelefs a very ufefu! addition, not 
only for procuring it a due confiftence, but likewife as 
It divides the rellnous texture of the tar, and thus con¬ 
tributes to promote its folution by the animal juices. 

In the Edinburgh infirmary, half a dram of the mafs, 
made into middle fized pills, is given every morning 
and evening in diforders of the bread;, feurvies, &c. 

Soap pills. Suec. 

Take of hard white foap, two ounces ; extract of birch, j8t 
one ounce. Let them be formed into a mafs, to be 
divided into pills, each containing three grains. 

Although many virtues have been attributed to thd 
birch, yet we are inclined to think, that it here ferves 
little other purpofe than to give the form of pills to 
the foap. And this article, even when taken in fmall 
quantity With fome conftitutions, operates as a gentle 
laxative. But befides this, it has alfo been fuppofed 
to be highly ufeful both in cafes of jaundice and of 
calculus. There can, however, be little doubt, that 
the theories on which it has been inferred that it may be 
ufeful in fuch complaints are not well founded ; and 
we may perhaps add, that the uftfof it, even to a great 
extent, is by no means attended with thofe confe- 
quences which were once alleged to arife from it. 

Storax pills. Suec. 

Take of drained ftorax, five fqraples; extradt of li- N 
quorice, three drams ; opium, one dram. Let the 
opium, diflolved in wine, be added to the other ingre¬ 
dients, fo as to form a mafs of proper confiftence, 
to be made into pills, each weighing three grains. 

Thefe pills are principally adlive in confequence of 
the opium which they contain. And they are chiefly 
meant with a view to a flow folution in the ftomach, 
and confequently producing more gradual and lading 
effedts. One grain of opium is contained in feventeen 
grains of the mafs. 

Chap. XVIII. Flefika'ries. , 

Electuaries are compofed chiefly of powders mix- J9® 

ed up with fyrups, &c. into fuch a confidence that 
3 H the 
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EleCtuary of cajfta. L. 

Take of the frefh extracted pulp of caflia, half a pound ; 


manna, two ounces ; pulp of tamarinds, one ounce; 
rofe fyrup, half a pound. Beat the manna, and dif- 
folve it over a flow fire in the rofe-fyrup; then add 
the pulps ; and with a continued heat evaporate the 
whole to the proper thicknefs of an electuary. 
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the powders may not feparate in keeping, that a dofe 
may be eafily taken upon the point of a knife, and 
not prove too ftiff to fwallow. 

Electuaries receive chiefly the milder alterative me¬ 
dicines, and fuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. 
The more powerful drugs, as cathartics, emetics, opi¬ 
ates, and the like except in officinal electuaries to be 
difpenfed by weight), arefeldom trailed in this form, 
on account of the uncertainty of the dofe ; difguftful 
ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be conveniently 
taken in it; nor is the form of an electuary well fitted 
for the more ponderous fubftances, as mercurials, thefe 
being apt to fubfide in keeping, unlefs the compo- 
lition be made very ftiff. 

The lighter powders require thrice their weight of 
honey, or fyrup boiled to the thicknefs of honey, to 
make them into the confidence of an eleCtuary ; of fy- 
rups of the common confidence, twice the weight of 
the powder is fufficient. 

Where the common fyrups are employed, it is ne- 
ceffary to add likewife a little conferve, to prevent the 
compound from’drying too foon; eleCluaries of Peru¬ 
vian bark, for inftance, made up with fyrup alone, 
Will often in a day or two grow too dry for taking. 

Some powders, efpecially thofe of the lefs grateful 
kind, are more conveniently made up with mucilage 
than with fyrup, honey, or conferve. The three lat¬ 
ter Hick about the mouth and fauces, and thus occa- 
lion the tafte of the medicine to remain for a confi- 
derable time; while mucilages pafs freely, without 
leaving any tafte in the mouth. A little foft extraft of 
liquorice, joined to the mucilage, renders the compo- 
fition fufficiently grateful, without the inconveniences 
of the more adhefive fweets. 

The quantity of an eleCtuary, directed at a time, in 
extemporaneous prefcription, varies much according 
to its conftituent parts, but it is rarely lefs than the 
fize of a nutmeg, or more than two or three ounces. 

General rules for making electuaries.. 

I. The rules already laid down for decoCtions and 
powders in general, are likewife to be obferved in 
makiiig decoCtions and powders for electuaries. 

II. Gums, infpiffated juices, and fuch other fubftances- 
as are not pulverizable, fhould be diffolved in the 
liquor prefcribed : then add the powders by little 
and little, and keep the whole brifkly ftirring, fio as 
to make an equable and uniform mixture. 

III. Aftringent eleCtuarres, and fuch as have pulps of 
fruit in their compofition, fhould be prepared only 
in fmall quantities at a time: for aftringent medi¬ 
cines lofe much of their virtue in being kept in this 
form, and the pulps of fruits are apt to become 
four. 

IV. The fuperfiuous moifture of the pulps fhould be 
exhaled over a gentle fire, before the other ingre¬ 
dients are added to them. 

V. EleCluaries, if they grow, dry in keeping, are to 

to be reduced to a due confidence, with the addition 
of a little canary wine, and not with fyrup or ho¬ 
ney : by this means the dole will be the leaft uncer¬ 
tain ; a circumftaiice deferving particular regard, in 
thofe efpecially which are made up with fyrup, and 
contain a proportion o.f opium. -* 


EleCtuary of cajfia, commonly called diacaffia. E. 

Take of pulp of caflia fiflularis, fix ounces; pulp of 
tamarinds, manna, each an ounce and a half; fy¬ 
rup of pale rofes, fix ounces. Having beat the 
manna in a mortar, diffolve it with a gentle heat in 
the fyrup ; then add the pulps, and evaporate them 
with a regularly continued heat to the confiftence of 
an eleCtuary. 

Thefe compofitions are very convenient officinals, to 
ferve as a bafis for purgative eleCluaries and other fi- 
milar purpofes; as the pulping a fmall quantity of the 
fruits , for extemporaneous prefcription, is very trou- 
blefome. The tamarinds give them a pleafant tafte, 
and do not fubjeCt them, as might be expeCled, to 
turn four. After Handing for four months, the com¬ 
pofition has been found no fourer than when firft made. 

This eleCluary is likewife ufefully taken by itfelf, to the 
quantity of two or three drams occafionally, for gent¬ 
ly loofeningthe belly in coftive habits. 

EleSuary of fammcny. E. 

Take of fcammony, in powder, one ounce and an half; J2® 

cloves, ginger, of each fix drams; effential oil of 
caraway, half a dram ; fyrup of rofes, as much as 
is fufficient. Mix the fpices, powdered together, 
with the fyrup ; then add the fcammony, and laftly 
the oil of caraway. 

This eleCtuary is a warm briflc purgative. It is a 
reform of the eleCluarium caryocofiinum of our preceding 
difpenfatories ; a compofition which was greatly com¬ 
plained of, as being inconvenient to take on account 
of the largeuefs of its dofe. A dram and a half of - 
this, which contains fifteen grains of fcammony, is e- 
quivalent to half an ounce of the other. 

EleCtuary of fenna. E. 

Take of fenna, eight ounces ; figs, one"pound; pulp 59 $ 
of tamarinds, of caflia, of prunes, each half a pound ; 
coriander feeds, four ounces; liquorice, three ounces; 
double-refined fugar, two pounds and an half. Pow¬ 
der the fenna with the coriander feeds, and fift out 
ten ounces of the mixed powder. Boil the remain¬ 
der with the figs and liquorice, in four pints of didd¬ 
led water, to one half; then prefs out and drain 
the liquor. Evaporate this ftrainecf liquor to the 
weight of about a pound and' alt half; then add the 
fugar, and make a fyrup ; add this fyrup by degrees 
to the pulps, and laftly mix in the powder. 

Lenitive electuary. E. , 

Take of pulp of French prunes, one pound ; pulp of 
caflia, pulp of tamarinds, eadi.two ounces and a half; 
black fyrup of fugar, commonly called molajfes, one 
pound and a half; fenna leaves, in fine powder, 

four 
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l’repara- foui 1 ounces; coriander feeds, in fine powder, half 
tions and an ounce . Having boiled the pulps with the fyrup 

Compofi- tQ t jj g con fift ence 0 f honey, add the powders, and 

_~ v beat the whole into an electuary. 

This eledtuary, the name of which is with propriety 
'changed by the London college, is now freed from 
fome fuperfluous ingredients which were left in it at 
former revifals, viz. polypody root, French mercury 
leaves, fenugreek feeds, and linfeed. Molaifes is pre¬ 
ferable to either honey or fugar, as it coincides with 
the intention, and is not only of itfelf inapt to ferment, 
but likewife prevents fuch fubftances as are this way 
difpofed from running into fermentation. 

It is a very convenient laxative, and has long been 
In common ufe among pradtitioners. Taken to the 
quantity of a nutmeg or more, as occafion may require, 
it is an excellent laxative for loofening the belly in cof- 
tive habits. 

Japonic electuary ^ commonly called Japonic confection. E. 

j ?94 Take of Japan earth, four ounces; gum-kino, three 
ounces ; cinnamon, nutmeg, each one ounce ; opium 
diffufed in a fufficient quantityof Spanifli white wine, 
one dram and a half; fyrup of dried rofes, boiled to 
the confidence of honey, two pounds and a quarter. 
Mix and form them into an electuary. 

The ingredients in this eledtuary feem extremely 
well chofen, and are fo proportioned to one another, 
that the quantity of opium is the fame as in the diaf- 
cordium of the former pharmacopoeias of Edinburgh, 
viz. one grain in ten fcruples. The gum-kino, now 
fubftituted for the tormentil root, is an excellent im¬ 
provement in the formula. 

Jin elettuary. Brun. 

595 Take of pure tin, quickfilver, each one ounce. Let 

them be formed into an amalgam; oyfter fhells, 
prepared one ounce. Reduce the whole to a powder. 
Take of this powder, conferve of wormwood, each 
one ounce, and form an eledtuary with fyrup of 
mint. 

Tin, as we have already had occafion to obferve 
above (n° 312.), has long been celebrated for the 
eXpullion of tsenia; and it is alfo well known, that 
in mercury we have one of the moll powerful an¬ 
thelmintics. Such a combination as the prefent, then, 
might be fuppofed well fuited for the removal of that 
animal from the alimentary canal; and accordingly it 
has been alleged, that this eledtuary has fometimes fuc- 
ceeded after other remedies have failed. It may be 
taken twice a day, to the extent of two or three drams 
for a dofe. 

EJettuary for the gums. Suec. 

596 Take of powdered myrrh, three drams ; cream of tar¬ 

tar, cochineal, each a dram and a half. Grind them 
together in a glafs mortar then add melted honey, 
four ounces ; cloves, in powder, one dram. 

Myrrh, particularly under the form of tindture, has 
long been a favourite application to the gums, when in 
a fpongy or ulcerated ftate. But the fpirituous men- 
ftruum there employed, although fometimes favouring 
the intention in view, in other inftances occurs as an 
objedtion to its ufe. In thefe cafes, the benefit to be 
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derived from the myrrh may be obtain d from this elec- lV--pm* 
tuary, which may always be applied with fafety, and tl, ' ris 
fometimes v.'ith advantage. tionsf 0 "* 

Elettuary of mama. Sutc. 

Take of manna, refined fugar pounded, fennel-water. 397 
each two ounces. Strain the mixture, ufing expref- 
fion ; then add fine powder of the root ti flo- 
rentine orris, one dram ; frdh drawn almond oil, 
one ounce. 

In this eledtuary we have a gently emollient fixa¬ 
tive, which is very ufeful in thofe cafes where obftina¬ 
tion either arifes from indurated feces, or is {imported 
by that catife. But its cathartic powers are by no 
means confiderable. , , 

Nitrous elettuary. Gen. 

Take-of purified nitre, half an ounce ; conferve of rofes, 59 s 
four ounces. Mix them. 

Under this formula nitre may be introduced to a 
confiderable extent, without giving uneafinefs at fto- 
rnach, while at the fame time the refrigerant power is 
combined with the aftringency of the rofes. From 
thefe circumftances it may be advantageoufly employ¬ 
ed in different cafes, but particularly in inftances of 
hsmoptyiis. 

Jerebinthinate elettuary. Suec. 

Take of fpirit of turpentine, half an ounce ; honey, 5)9 
one ounce ; powder of liquorice, as much as is fuf¬ 
ficient for the formation of an eledtuary. 

Under this form, the oil of turpentine may be in¬ 
troduced with lefs uneafinefs than perhaps under al- 
moft any other. And it may thus be employed for 
different purpofes, but particularly with a view to its 
diuretic power. But it has been efpecially celebrated 
for the cure of obftinate rheumatifms, and above all, 
for that modification of rheumatifm which has the 
name of ifehias, and which is found in many inftances 
obftinately to refift other modes of cure. 

Lenient linttus. Suee. 

Take of gum-arabic, bruifed, two drams; cherry- 
water, half an ounce. By trituration in a mortar, 
mix with them almond oil, frelh drawn, fyrup of 
almonds, each feven ounces. 

In this we have a very agreeable emollient linfhis, 
highly ufeful in recent catarrhal affections, for lubri¬ 
cating the throat and fauces. It may be taken at 
pleafure to any extent that the ftomach may eafily 
bear. 

Chap. XXIX. Cmfclkns. 

. Although the London college have feparated thefe 6oi 
from eledtuaries, yet they differ fo little, that in moll; 
pharmacopoeias they are ranked under the fame head. 

And in that of Edinburgh, there are feveral articles, 
which have promifeuoufiy the name either of confection 
or elettuary. But as no inconvenience arifes from the 
reparation, and as we have followed the order of the 
London pharmacopoeia in other particulars, it would 
be improper to deviate from it ic. this. 

3 Hi 
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long pepper, ginger, caraway-feeds, of each two Prepara- 
ounces; fyrup of white poppy, boiled to the con- tlans ' al J, d 
fiftence of honey, three times the weight of the Com P c ' J - 
whole. Mix the purified opium carefully with fy- -y 

rup gently heated ; then add the reft, rubbed to 
powder. 
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Aromatic confedion. L. 

Take of zedoary, in coarfe powder, faffron, of each 
half a pound ; di[filled water, three pints. Mace¬ 
rate for twenty-four hours ; then prefs and ftrain. 
Reduce the drained liquor, by evaporation, to a 
pint and a half, to which add the following, rubbed 
to a very fine powder ; compound powder of crabs- 
claws, fix teen ounces ; cinnamon, nutmegs, of each 
two ounces ; cloves, one ounce ; fmaller cardamom- 
feeds, hulked, half an ounce ; double-refined fugar, 
two pounds. Make a confection. 

This confection is compofed of the more unexcep¬ 
tionable ingredients of a compofition formerly held in 
great efteem, and which was called, from its author, 
eonfeclio, Raldghana. The original confeCtion was com¬ 
pofed of no lefs than five and twenty particulars ; each 
of which were examined apart, except one, moor- 
gnil's, the flower of which is too fmall to be gathered in 
iufticient quantity for the general ufe of the medi¬ 
cine, and the plant is poffeffed of hurtful qualities, as 
is experienced in cattle that feed where it grows. In 
this examination, many of the extracts came out fo 
very naufeous, that it was impoffible to retain them, 
confident with any regard to the tafte of the compofi¬ 
tion. But fome few 7 , of equal efficacy with any of the, 
reft, being of a tolerable tafte and flavour, were com¬ 
pounded in different proportions; and when, after 
many trials, a compofition was approved, the quantity 
of each material, that would yield the proportion of 
extrad which entered that compofition, was calcula¬ 
ted, and from thence the proportions were collected as 
now fet down : after which the compound extrad was 
made,.and found to anfwer expedation. The London 
college, in the prefent edition of their pharmacopoeia, 
have Hill farther Amplified this formula, by rejeding 
the rofemary, juniper, and cardamoms, which formerly 
entered it. 

The confedion, as now reformed, is a fufficiently 
grateful and moderately warm cordial; and frequent¬ 
ly given with that intention, from.eight or ten grains 
to a fcruple or upwards, in bolufes or draughts. The 
formula might perhaps be ftill more Amplified without 
any lofs. The crabs claw powder does not appear to be 
very neceffary,and is inferted rather in compliance with 
the original formula, than from its contributing any 
thing to the intention of the medicine ; and the follow¬ 
ing formula of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia feems to 
us preferable to that of the London, even in its prefent 
improved ftate. 

Cordial eleduary, commonly called cordial confedion. E. 

Take of conferve of orange-peel, three ounces ; pre- 
ferved nutmegs, an ounce and a half; preferved gin¬ 
ger, fix drams ; cinnamon, in fine powder, half an 
ounce ; fyrup of orange peel, as much as will form 
the whole into an eleduary. 

In the above Ample and elegant formula, a number 
of trifling ingredients are rejeded, and thofe fubftituted 
in their place are medicines of approved efficacy. We 
therefore cimfider this preparation as an ufeful remedy 
for the purpofes exprefled in its title. 

Confdion of opium. L. 

Take of hard purified opium, powdered, fix drams 5 


Thebaic eleduary. E. 

Take of aromatic powder, fix ounces; Viginian fuake- 
root, in fine powder, three ounces; opium diffufcd 
in a fufficient quantity of Spanifh white wine, three 
drams; clarified honey, thrice the weight of the pow¬ 
ders. Mix them, and form an eleduary. 

Thefe compofitions conlift of very powerful ingre¬ 
dients, and are dcubtlefs capable of anfwering every 
end that can be reafonably expeded from the more 
voluminous Theriaca of Andromachus. The London 
college alfo had formerly their Theriaca compofed of 
the lefs exceptionable ingredients of Andromachus’s. 

But as thefe medicines have for along time been chief¬ 
ly employed for external purpofes, by the way of ca- 
taplafm, the London theriaca is now omitted, and its 
place fupplied by a cataplafm compofed of a few well- 
chofen articles, under the name of cataplafm of cummin; 
of which hereafter. For internal ufe, none of the the- 
riacas are at prefent fo much regarded as they have 
been heretofore ; praditioners having introduced in 
their room extemporaneous bolufes of Virginan fnake- 
root, camphor, contrayerva, and the like ; which an¬ 
fwer all their intentions, with this advantage, that they 
may be given either with or without opium ; an in¬ 
gredient which renders the others prejudicial in cafes 
where they might otherwife be proper. 

With regard to the quantity of opium in -the fore¬ 
going compofitions, one grain thereof is contained in 
thirty-fix grains of the confedion of opium, and in five 
fcruples of the thebaic eleduary. The proportion of 
opium will vary a little, according to the time that 
they have been kept: their moifture by degrees ex¬ 
haling, fo as to leave the remainder ftrenger of the 
opium than an equal weight was at firft. A change 
of this kind is taken notice of by many writers, but 
falfely attributed to an imaginary fermentative quality 
of the ingredients; by which they were fuppofed, from, 
their multiplicity and contrariety, to be continually ex¬ 
alting and improving the virtues of each other. 

A good deal of care is requifite in making thefe 
compofitions, to prevent the wafte which is apt to 
happen in the pounding, and which would render the 
proportion of opium to the other, ingredients preca¬ 
rious. The intention of diflolving the opium in wine* 
for thefe and other electuaries, is, that it may be more 
uniformly mixed with the reft. 

Thefe compofitions fully fupply the place of two ar¬ 
ticles, which, though long banilhed from the fhops, 
we fhall here fubjoin, as examples of the amazing 
height to which compofition in medicine had at one 
time proceeded. 

Mithridate , or the confedion of Democrates. 

Take of cinnamon, fourteen drams; myrrh, eleven- 60$ 
drams; agaric, Indian nard, ginger, fafFron, feeds of 
mithridate muftard, frankincenfe, chio turpentine, 
each ten drams; camels hay, coftus, or in its ftead 
zedoary, Indian leal, or in its ftead mace, ftechas 

long 
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Prepara- long pepper, hartwort feeds, hypociftri, ftorax ftrain- 
tions and ed, opoponax, galbanum (trained, opobalfam, or in 
Compofi- ftead expreifed oil of nutmegs. Ruffian caltor, 

t lons ^ each one ounce ; Poley mountain, fcordium, carpo- 

balfam, or in its ftead cubebs, white pepper, candy- 
carrot feed, bdellium drained, each fcven drams; 
Celtic nard, gentian root, dittany of Crete, red 
rofes, Macedonian parfley feed, Idler cardamom 
feeds hulked, fweet fennel feed, gum arabic, opium 
(trained, each five drams; calamus aromaticus, wild 
valerian mot, anifeed, fagapenum drained, each three 
drams; meum athamanticum, St John’s wort, aca¬ 
cia, or in its ftead terra Japonica, bellies of fkinks, 
each two drams and a half; clarified honey, thrice 
the weight of all the other ingredients. Warm the 
honey, and mix with it the opium diifolved in w i,.e; 
melt the ftorax, galbanum, turpentine, and cpobal- 
fam (or expreifed oil of nutmegs), together in an¬ 
other velfel, continually ftirring them about, to pre¬ 
vent their burning; with thefe fo melted, mix the 
hot honey, at firft by fpoonfuls, and afterwards in 
larger quantities at a time ; when the whole is grown 
almoft cold, add by degrees the other fpices reduced 
into powder. 

Theriaca of Andromachus, Venice treacle. 

Take of troches of fquills, half a pound ; long pepper, 
opium drained, vipers dried, each three ounces; 
cinnamon, opobalfam, or in its dead expreifed oil 
of nutmegs, each two ounces; agaric, Florence orris 
root, fcordium, red rofes, navew feeds, extract of 
liquorice, each an ounce and a half; Indian nard, 
faffron, amomura, myrrh, coftus, or in its ftead 
zedoary, camel’s hay, each one ounce ; cinquefoil 
root, rhubarb, ginger, Indian leaf, or in its ftead 
mace, dittany of Crete, horehound leaves, calamint 
leaves, ftechas, black pepper, Macedonian parfley 
feed, olibanum, chio turpentine, wild valerian root, 
each fix drams ; gentian root, Celtic nard, fpignel, 
leaves of Poley mountain, of St John’s wort, and of 
gro.undpine, germander tops with the feed, carpo- 
balfam, ir in its ftead cubebs, anifeed, fweet fennel 
feed, lelfer cardamom feeds, hulked, feeds of bifhop’s 
Weed, of bartwort, and of treacle muftard, hypociftis, 
acacia, or in its ftead Japan earth, gum arabic, fto¬ 
rax drained, fagapenum drained, terra Lemnia, or 
in its ftead bole aimen : c, or French bole, green vi¬ 
triol calcined, each half an ounce; fmall (or in its 
ftead the long) birthwort root, lelfer centuary tops, 
candy-carrot feed, opopanax, galbanum, drained, 
Ruffia caftor, Jews pitch, or in its ftead white am¬ 
ber prepared, calamus aromaticus, each two drams; 
clarified honey, thrice the weight of all the other 
ingredients. Let thefe ingredients be mixed toge- 
gether, after the fame manner as directed in making 
the mithridate. 

Thefe celebrated eledluaries are often mentioned by 
medical writers, and may ferveas examples of the wild 
exuberance of compofuion which the fuperftition of 
former ages brought into vogue. The theriaca is 
a (ermation of mi'hridnte made by Andromachus 
phyfician to Ne>o. The mithridate itfelf is laid to 
have been found in the cabinet of Mithridates king of 
Pontus. The firft publifheis of this pompous arcanum 
were very extravagant in their commendations of its 
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virtues; the principal of which was made to confift in Prepara- 
its being a rnoft powerful prefervative again ft all kinds dons and 
of venom; whoever took a proper quantity in the morn- Compofi* 
ing was infured from being poifoned during that whole \ — 
day. This was confirmed by the example of its fup- 
poled inventor, who, as Celfus informs us, was by 
its conftant life fo fortified agaift the commonly re¬ 
puted poifons, that none of them would have any effect 
upon him when he wanted their affiitance. But the 
notions of poifons which prevailed in thofe ruder ages 
were manifeftly erroneous. Before experience had 
furniftied mankind with a competent knowledge of 
the powers of fimples, they were under perpetual 
alarms from an apprehenfion of poifons, and bufied 
themfelves in contriving compofitions whicli fhould 
counteract their effedts, accumulating together all thole 
fubftances which they imagined to be polfeffed of any 
degree of alexipharmic power. Hence proceed the 
voluminous antidotes which we meet with in the writ¬ 
ings of the ancient phyficians; yet it does not appear 
that they were acquainted with any real poifon except 
the cicuta, aconitum, and bites of venomous animals-; 
and for thefe they knew of no antidote whatever. 

Even admitting the reality of the poifons, and the 
efficacy of the feveral antidotes feperately, the compo¬ 
fitions could no more anfwer the purpofes expedted from 
them, than the accumulating of all the medicinal 
fimples into one form could make a remedy againft 
all difeafes. 

Yet notwithftanding the abfurdity in the original 
intention of thefe medicines, and their enormity in 
point of compofition, as they contain feveral powerful 
materials, whofe virtues, though greatly prejudiced, 
yet are not deftroyed, by their multiplicity and con¬ 
trariety ; the compounds have been found, from re¬ 
peated experience, to produce very confiderable effedfs 
as warm opiate diaphoretics. •> 

Thefe compofitions might without doubt be lopt of 
numerous iuperfluities without any diminution of their 
virtues; yet as the effedts of them, in their prefent 
form, are fo well known, fo much regard has been 
paid to ancient authority as not to attempt a reforma¬ 
tion of that kind. Although thefe forms were origi¬ 
nally complex, yet fubfequent additions had crept in¬ 
to them. Neither the defeription in verie of the 
elder Andromachus, nor the profe explanation of the 
younger, make any mention of the white pepper after¬ 
wards added to the theriaca; and the orris roc t, in 
the mithridate of our former pharmacopoeias, is alfa 
a fupernumerary ingredient, not warranted by the 
original: thefe therefore are rejedted. Nor is- the 
afarum in the mithridate grounded on any good au¬ 
thority: the verfe it is taken from is mutilated and 
corrupt; and the word which fome, on conjecture 
only, fuppofe to have been afarum, others, alfo on 
conjedture, choofe to read differently. Till fome 
emendation (hall be better founded than merely on 
critical gueffes, this fingle fpecies may be fafely paffed 
over without any prejudice to the medicine. None of 
the ancient deferiptions afford any other light in this 
particular: for they either omit this ingredient, and 
Others alfo, or abound with additions. 

Another innovation on both thefe medicines alfo 
took place. In each of thefe compofitions were found 
both cinnamon and caffia lignea; and it is very evident, 

from 
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rrepata- from feveral parts of Galen’s works, that the latter 
tions and was u f e 4 t ^ e agents on ly on account of the great 
lions* 50 *" difficulty of procuring the other ; fo that to retain the 

--_caffia, now that cinnamon is fo common, is a blind 

following of thefe writers, without any attention to 
their meaning : the caffia therefore is now rejedted, 
and half the quantity of cinnamon put in its room ; 
which is the proportion that Galen diredts to be ob- 
ferved in fubftituting the one for the other. It is 
probable that the cafe is the fame with regard to the 
Celtic and the Indian nard; that the firft had a place 
in thefe compofitions on account of the difficulty of 
procuring the Indian, for Galen exprefsly prefers the 
latter. 

There is a material error in regard to the theriaca, 
which has palled through feveral editions of our phar¬ 
macopoeia i this is the fubllituting the Roman vitriol 
for the ancient chalcitis, now not certainly known; 
and, in the catalogue of fimples, defcribing the Roman 
to be a blue vitriol whereas the Italian writers are 
unanimous it is a green vitriol; and were it not, it. 
would not anfwer to the efFedts of the chalcitis, which 
was certainly a chalybeate, and gives the medicine its 
black colour. What has chiefly occafioned chalcitis 
to be fuppofed a cupreous vitriol feems to be its name, 
derived from copper-, but it is to be obferved 

that all vitriols were formerly imagined to proceed 
from copper, and were named accordingly : the green 
or martial vitriols are Hill called by the Germans 
kupffer wafer, and by us copperas. It is probable that 
the ancient chalcitis was no other than a native mar¬ 
tial vitriol, calcined by the heat of thofe warm climates 
to a degree of yellowilh red or coppery colour ; and 
therefore the common green vitriol, thus calcined by 
art, very properly fupplies its place. 

The preparation of thefe medicines has been fome- 
what facilitated by omitting the trochfci cypheos ufed 
in the mithridate, and the hedychroi and viperini for 
the theriaca; and inferring their ingredients, after 
Zwelffer’s manner, in the compofitions they are in¬ 
tended for. This is done in the theriaca very com- 
modioufly; the ingredients in thefe troches uniting 
with thofe in the theriaca itfelf into unbroken num¬ 
bers. But to render the numbers equally Ample in 
the mithridate, it was necelfary to retrench a few odd 
grains from fome of the articles, and make a fmall ad¬ 
dition to fome others. The proportions of the ingre- 
dients in the trochfci cypheos are adjufted from the 
original defcription in Galen, the numbers in our for¬ 
mer pharmacopoeia being very erroneous. 

Both the London and Edinburgh colleges ventured 
at length to difcaid thefe venerable relics. The 
Edinburgh college at firft fubftituted in their room an 
elegant and Ample form, equivalent to them both in 
efficacy, under the title o 1 theriaca Edinenfis , Edinburgh 
theriaca. In later editions, however, they have en¬ 
tirely banifhed the name of theriaca from their book* 
and have put in its place the more elegant compofition 
already mentioned, the thebaic electuary s 

Chap. XXX. Medicated Wateru 

Co6 We have already taken notice of many articles 
which are either diffolved in water, or communicate 
their virtues to it ; and in one fenfe of the word thefe 
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may be called mediated waters. Sometimes this im- Prepara- 

pregnation is effedted by the aid of heat, fometimes tioh9 and 

without it; and thus are formed decoctions, infufions, S' om f ofl - 
' ' ' tions. 

and the like. But among thofe articles referred to in ._ v . ■ 

this chapter, there takes place mere w atery folution 

only, and they are ufed folely with the intention of 

adring topically in the way of lotion, injedtion, or at 

the utmoft of gargarilm. 

Compound alum-water. L. 

Take of alum, vitriolated zinc, each half an ounce; 607 

boiling diftilled water, two pints. Pour the water 
on the falts in a glafs veffel, and ftrain. 

This water was long known in our Ihops under the 
title of aqua aluminofa Bateana. 

Bates diredfed the falts to be firft powdered and 
melted Over the fire : but this is needlefs trouble, fince 
the melting only evaporates the aqueous parts, which 
are reftored again on the addition of the water. This 
liquor is ufed for cleanfing and healing ulcers and 
wounds; and for removing cutaneous eruptions, the 
part being bathed with it hot three or four times a-day. 

It is fometimes likewife employed as a collyrium; and 
as an injection in the gonorrhoea and fluor albus when 
not accompanied with virulence. 

Styptic water. E. 

Take of blue vitriol, alum, each three ounces ; Water, 6c8 
two pounds. Boil them until the falts be diffolved ; 
then filter the liquor, and add an ounce and an 
half of vitriolic acid. 

This water, though made with the blue in place of 
the white vitriol, cannot be confidered as differing ve¬ 
ry much from the former. Tt is formed on the ftyp- 
tic recommended by Sydenham for flopping bleeding 
at the nofe, and other external hemorrbagieS; for this 
purpofe cloths or doffils are to be dipt in the liquor, 
and applied to the part. 

IVater of ammoniated copper. L. 

Take of lime-water, one pint; fal ammoniac, one 603 
dram. Let them ftand together, in a copper vef- 
fel, till the ammoniac be faturated. 

Sapphire-coloured water. E. 

Take of lime-water, newly made, eight ounces; fal 
ammoniac, two fcrUples; verdegris, powdered, four 
grains. Mix them, and after 24 hours ftrain the 
liquor. 

This is a much more elegant and convenient me¬ 
thod than the preceding. 

This water is at prefent pretty much in ufe as a 
detergent of foul and obftinate ulcers, and for taking 
away fpecks or films in the eyes. The copper contri¬ 
butes more to its colour than to its medicinal efficacy ; 
for the quantity of the metal diffolved is extremely 
fmall. 

Compound water of acetated litharge. L. 

Take of acetated water of litharge, two drams; diftil- 6io 
led water, two pints ; proof-fpirit, two drams. Mix 
the fpirit with the acetated water of litharge; then 
add the diftilled water. 

This 
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Prepara- This liquor is of the fame nature with folutions of 
tions and f U g ar 0 f lead, and is analogous to the vegeto-mineral 
Compofi- water 0 f j^j r Goulard. It is only ufed externally as 
a cofmetic againft cutaneous eruptions, rednefs, inflam¬ 
mation, See. But even here it is alleged that it is 
not altogether void of danger, and that there are 
examples of its continued employment having occafi- 
oned fundry ill confequences. But at the fame time 
the very frequent ufe that is made of it with perfedt 
impunity would lead us to conclude that in thefe ob- 
fervations there muft be fome miftake. 

Water of vltrlolatcd zinc ’with camphor . L. 

f’ 11 Take of vitriolated zinc, half an ounce ; camphorated 
fpirit, half an ounce ; boiling water, two pints. Mix, 
and filter through paper. 

This is an improved method of forming the vitriolic 
camphorated water of the former editions of the Lon¬ 
don pharmacopoeia. It is ufed externally as a lotion 
for fome ulcers, particularly thofe in which it is ne- 
ceffary to reftrain a great difcharge. It is alfo not 
unfrequently employed as a collyrium in fome cafes of 
ophthalmia, where a large difcharge of watery fluid 
takes place from the eyes, with but little inflammation. 
But when it is to be applied to this tender organ, it 
ought, at firft at leaft, to be diluted by the addition 
of more water. 

Vitriolic ’water. E. 

612 Take of white vitriol, fixteen grains ; water, eight 
ounces; weak vitriolic acid, fixteen drops. Diffolve 
the vitriol in the water, and then adding the acid, 
ftrain through paper. 

Where the eyes are watery or inflamed, this folution 
of white vitriol is a very ufeful application. The 
.(lighter inflammations will frequently yield to this me¬ 
dicine without any other affiftance ; in the more vio¬ 
lent ones, venefedtion and cathartics are to be premifed 
to its ufe. 

Chap. XXXI. Plaflen. 

C13 Plasters are compofed chiefly of oily and undtuous 
fubftances, united with powders into fuch a confidence 
that the compound may remain firm in the cold with¬ 
out flicking to the fingers; that it may be foft and 
pliable in a low degree of heat, and that by the warmth 
of the human body it be fo tenacious as readily to ad¬ 
here both to the part on which it is applied and to 
the fubftance on which it is fpread. 

There is, however, a difference in the confiftence of 
plafters, according to the purpofes they are to be ap¬ 
plied to : thus, fuch as are intended for the breaft 
and ftomach fhould be very foft and yielding, while 
thofe defigned for the limbs are made firmer and 
more adhefive. An ounce of expreffed oil, an ounce 
of yellow wax, and half an ounce of any proper pow¬ 
der, will make a plafter of the firft confiftence: for a 
hard one, an ounce more of wax, and half an ounce 
more of powder, may be added. Plafters maylikewife 
be made ofrefins, gummy refins, &c. without wax, efpe- 
cially in extemporaneous prefcription: for officinals 
thefe compofitions are lei's proper, as they foon grow 
too foft in keeping, and fall flat in a warm air. 
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It has been fuppofed, that plafters might be 1 m- Prepara- 
pregnated with the fpecific virtues of different vege- fi° ns a " d 
tables, by boiling the recent vegetable with the oil 
employed for the compofition of the plafter. The 
codtion was continued till the herb was almoft crifp, 
with care to prevent the matter from contradting a 
black colour : after which the liquid was drained off, 
and fet on the fire again, till all the- aqueous moifture 
had exhaled. We have already obferved, that this treat¬ 
ment does not communicate to the oils any very va¬ 
luable qualities,even relative to their ufe in a fluid ftate : 
much lefs ean plafters, made with fuch oils, receive any 
confiderable efficacy from the herbs. 

Calces of lead, boiled with oils, unite with them in¬ 
to a plafter of an excellent confiftence, and which makes 
a proper bafts for feveral other plafters. 

In the boiling of thefe compofitions, a quantity 
of water muft be added, to prevent the plafter from 
burning and growing black. Such water, as it may 
be neceffary to add during the boiling, muft be pre- 
vioufly made hot, for cold liquor would not only pro¬ 
long the procefs, but likewife occafion the matter to 
explode, and be thrown about with violence, to the 
great danger of the operator : this accident will equally 
happen on the addition of hot water, if the plafter be, 
extremely hot. 

Ammoniacumplafter ’with quickfilver. L. 

Take of ftrained ammoniacum, one pound ; purified ’ 614 

quickfilver, three ounces; fulphurated oil, one dram, 
or what is fufficient. Rub the quickfilver with the 
fulphurated oil until the globules difappear ; then 
add, by little at a time, the melted ammoniacum, 
and mix them. 

This is a very well contrived mercurial plafter. The 
ammoniacum in general affords a good bafis for the 
application of the mercury. In fome cafes, however, 
it is not fufficiently adhefive. But this inconvenience, 
when it does occur, may be readily remedied by the 
addition of a fmall quantity of turpentine. 

Plafler of Spanljh flies. L. 

Take of Spanifh flies, one pound; wax plafter, two 61.3 
pounds ; prepared hog’s lard, half a pound. Ha¬ 
ving melted the' plafter and lard, a little before 
they coagulate fprinkle in the flies, reduced to a vei y 
fine powder. 

Bliflering plafter, or eptfpafllc plafler. E. 

Take of hog’s lard, yellow wax, white refin, cantha- 
rides, each equal weights. Beat the cantharides in¬ 
to a fine powder, and add them to the other ingre¬ 
dients, previoufly melted, and removed from the fire. 

Both thefe formulae are very well fuited to anfwer 
the intention in view, that of exciting blifters ; for 
both are of a proper confiftence, and fufficient degree 
of tenacity, which are hei;e the only requifites. Can¬ 
tharides of good quality, duly applied to the fkin, 
never fail of producing blifters. When, therefore, the 
defiredeffedt does not take place, it is to be afqribed totbe 
flies either being faulty at firft, or having their adfivity 
afterwards deftroyed by fome accidental circumftance ; 
fuch as too great heat in forming, in fpreading the 
plafter, or the like. And when due attention is paid 

t© 
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Prepan- to thefe particulars, the fimpie compofitions now in- 
tions and troduced anfvver the purpofe better than thofe com* 
tions P ° ' P ounc * plafters with muftard-leed, black pepper, vine* 

- gar, verdegris, and the like, which had formerly a 

place in our pharmacopoeias. It is not however im¬ 
probable, that the pain of bliftering-plafters might be 
confiderably diminifhed by the addition of a portion 
of opium, without preventing the good effedts other- 
wife to be derived from them. 

Wax-plajler. 

616 Take of yellow wax, prepared mutton-filet, each 
three pounds ; yellow refin, one pound. Melt them 
together, and drain the mixture whilft it is fluid. 
Li 

Take of yellow wax, three parts ; mutton-fuet, white 
refin, two parts. Meit them together into a 
plafter; which fupplies the place of melilot plafter. 
E. , 

This plafter had formerly the title of dra^ing-plajlcr^ 
and was chiefly employed as a dreffing after blitters, 
to fupport fome difcharge. 

It is a very well contrived plafter for that purpofe. It 
is calculated to fupply the place of melilot plafter ; 
’whofe great irritation, when employed for the dref¬ 
fing of blifters, has been continually complained of. 
This was owing to the large quantity of refin it con¬ 
tained, which is here on that account retrenched. It 
would feem that, when defigned only for dreffing bli¬ 
fters, the refin ought to be entirely omitted, unlefs 
where a continuance of the pain and irritation, ex¬ 
cited by the veficatory, is required. Indeed plafters 
of any kind are not very proper for this purpofe 1 
their confidence makes them fit uneafy, and their ad- 
hefivenefs renders the taking them off painful. Ce¬ 
rates, which are fofter and lefs adhefive, appear much 
more eligible; -the cerate of fpermaceti will ferve for 
general ufe ; and for fome particular purpofes, the ce¬ 
rate of yellow refin may be applied. 

Cummin-plajler. L. 

Take of the feeds of cummin, feeds of caraway, bay- 
berries, each three ounces ; Burgundy-pitch, three 
pounds; yellow wax, three ounces. Mix, with the 
melted pitch and wax, the reft of the ingredients* 
powdered, and make a plafter. 

This plafter (lands recommended as a moderately 
warm difcutient ;,and is directed by fome to be ap¬ 
plied to the hypogaftric region, for ftrengthening the 
vifcera, and expelling flatulencies ; but it is a matter 
of great doubt, whether it derives any virtue either 
from the article from which it is named, ot from the 
caraway or bay-berries which enter its compofition. 

Fetid, commonly called antihyjleric, plajler. E* 

618 Take of common plafter, afafcetida, (trained, each two 
parts [ yellow wax, (trained galbanum, each one 
part. Mix, and make them into a plafter. 

This plafter is applied to the umbilical region, or 
over the .whole abdomen, in" hyfteric cafes 5 and 
fometimes with good effeft j but probably more 
from its giving an additional degree of heat to the 
part, than from any influence derived from the fetid 
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gums. It has'indeed been alleged that from the ap- Prepara- 
plication of this plafter to the abdomen, the tafte of tl0ns an ^ 
afafcetida can be diftindtly perceived in the mouth; 
and it is not improbable, that fome abforption of its ~ w 
adiive parts may take place by tire lymphatic veffels 
of tire furface ; while, at the fame time, the afafoe- 
tida thus applied muft conftantly, in fome degree, ad 
on the nerves of the nofe. But, in both thefe ways, 
its influence can be inconfiderable only ; and much 
more effect may be obtained from a very fmall quan¬ 
tity taken internally. And we are on the whole in¬ 
clined to think, that the addition of the fetid gums 
to the common plafter is here more difagreeable than 
ufeful 

Ladanum plajler. L. 

Take of ladanum, three ounces; frankinceirfe, one 6i> 
ounce ; cinnamon powdered, expreffed oil, called 
oil of mace, of each half an ounce; effential oil of 
fpearmint, one dram. To the melted frankincenfe 
add firft the ladanum, foftened by heat; then tire 
oil of mace. Mix thefe afterwards with the cinna¬ 
mon and oil of mint, and beat them together in 
a warm mortar into a plafter. Let it be kept in a 
clofe veffel. . 1 

This has been confidered as a very elegant ftomach 
plafter. It is contrived fo as to be eafily made occa- 
fionally (for thefe kinds of compofitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are not fit for keeping), 
and to be but moderately adhefive, fo as not to of¬ 
fend the (kin, and that it may without difficulty be 
frequently taken off and renewed ; which thefe forts 
of applications, in order to their producing any con- 
fiderable effedt, require to be. But after all, it pro¬ 
bably ads more from the mere covering which it 
gives to the ftomach, than (rom any of the articles 
abounding with effential oil which it contains. 

Litharge-plafler. L. 

Take of litharge, in very fine powder, five pounds; 620 

olive-oil, a gallon. Boil them with a flow fire, 
in about two pints of water, conftantly ftirring 
until the oil and litharge unite, and have the con¬ 
fidence of a plafter. But it will be proper to 
add more boiling water, if the water that was firft 
added be nearly confumed before the end of the pro- 
cefs. 

Common-plajler. E. 

Take of litharge, one part ; olive-oil, two parts ; 
boil them, adding water, and conftantly ftirring the 
mixture till the oil and litharge be formed into a 
plafter. 

The heat in thefe proceffes (hould be gentle, and 
the matter kept conftantly ftirring, otherwife it fv. ells 
Up, and is apt to run over the veffel. if the eompo- 
fition proves di Coloured, the addition of a little white 
lead-and oil will improve the colour. 

Thefe plafters, which have long been known under 
the name of Diachylon, are the common application 
in excoriations of the (kin, flight flefh wounds, and 
the like. They keep the part foft, and fomewhat 
warm, and defend it from the air, which is all that 
can be expedted in thefe cafes from any plafter. Some 
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Prcpara- of our isduftrious medicine-makers have thought thefe 
tions and purpofes might be anfwered by a cheaper compofi- 
Compofi- t } on> an< j accordingly have added a large quantity of 
tl0ns ' common whitening and hogs lard : this, however, is by 
no means allowable, not only as is does not Hick fo 
well, but likewife as the lard is apt to grow rancid 
and acrimonious. The counterfeit is diftinguilhable 
by the eye. 

Litharge plafer with gum, L. 

(,21 Take of litharge-plafter, three pounds ; drained gal- 

banum, eight ounces; turpentine, ten drams ; frank 
incenfe three ounces. The galbanum and turpen¬ 
tine being melted with a flow fire, mix with them 
the powdered frankincenfe, and afterwards the li¬ 
tharge-plafter melted with a very flow fire, and make 
a plafter. 

Gum-plafer. E. 

Take of common plafter, eight parts; gum-ammo- 
niacum drained, drained galbanum, yellow wax, 
each one part. Make them into a plafter according 
to art. 

Both thefe plafters are ufed as digeftives and fup- 
puratives; particularly in abfcefles, after a part of the 
matter has been maturated and dilcharged, for fup- 
purating or difcufting the reman ing hard part; but 
it is very doubtful whether they derive any advantage 
from the gums entering their compofition. 

Litharge-plafter •with quickfilver. L. 

iiz Take of litharge-plafter, one pound; purified quick- 
fiver, three ounces ; fulphurated oil, one dram, or 
what is fufficient. Make the plafter in the fame 
manner as the ammoniacum-plafter with quickfil- 
ver. 

Mercurial or Hue plafer. E. 

Take of olive-oil, white refin, each one part; quick- 
filver, three parts ; common plafter, fix parts. Melt 
the oil and refin together, and when this mixture 
is cold, let the quickfilver be rubbed with it till 
the globules difippear; then add by degrees the com¬ 
mon plafter, melted, and let the whole be accurate¬ 
ly mixed. 

Thefe mercurial plafters are looked on as powerful 
refolvents and difcutients, acting with much greater 
certainty for thefe intentions than any compofition ef 
vegetable fubftances alone; the mercury exerting it- 
felf in a conftderable degree, and being fometimes in¬ 
troduced into the habit in fuch quantity as to affeft 
the mouth. Pains in the joints and limbs from a ve¬ 
nereal caufe, nodes, tophi, and beginning indurations 
of the glands, arefaid fometimes to yield to them. 

Litharge plafer with refin. L. 

t a3 Take of litharge-plafter, three pounds; yellow refin, 
half a pound. Mix the powdered refin, with li¬ 
tharge plafter, melted with a very flow fire, and 
make a plafter. 

Sticking plafer • E. 

Take of common plafter, five parts; white refin, one 
Vo.l. XIV. 
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part. Melt them together fo as to make a pla- Prtpar 

tions and 

Thefe plafters are ufed chiefly as adhefivcs for keep- 
ing on other dreffings, &c. __— 

Plafer of Burgundy pilch. L, 

Take of Burgundy pitch, two pounds ; ladaminl, one 
pound; yellow refin, yellow wax, of each four 
ounces ; the exprefled oil, commonly called the oil of 
•mace, one ounce. To the pitch, refin, and wax, 
melted together, add firft the ladanum, and then 
the oil of mace. 

This plafter was at one time much celebrated un¬ 
der the title of cephalic plafer, the name which it for¬ 
merly held in our pharmacopoeias. It was applied in 
weaknefs or pains of the head, to the temples, fore¬ 
head, &c. and fometimes likewife to the feet. Schulze 
relates, that an inveterate rheumatifm in the temples, 
which at times extended to the teeth, and occafioned 
intolerable pain, was completely cured in two days by 
a plafter of this kind (with the addition of a little 
opium) applied to the part, after many other reme¬ 
dies had been tried in vain. He adds, that a large 
quantity of liquid matter exuded under the plafter in 
drops, which were fo acrid as to corrode the cuticle : 
but it is probable, that this was much more the efFeft 
of the Burgundy pitch than of any other part of the 
compofition; for when applied to a very tender fkin, 
it often produces even vefication, and in moft inftances 
operates as rubefacient or hot plafter: and as far as 
it has any good efFeft in headach, it is probable that 
its influence is to be explained on this ground. 

Soap-plafer. L, 

Take of foap, half a pound; litharge-plafter, three 625 
pounds ; mix the foap with the melted litharge pla¬ 
fter, and boil them to the thicknefs of a plafter. 

Saponaceous plafer. E. 

Take of common plafter, four parts; gum-plafter, two 
parts ; Caftile loap, feraped, one part. To the plaf¬ 
ters, melted together, add the foap ; then boil for a 
little, fo as to form a plafter. 

Thefe plafters have been fuppofed to derive a re- 
folvent power from the foap ; and in the laft, the ad¬ 
dition of the gums is fuppofed to promote the refol- 
vent virtue of the foap: but it is a matter of great doubt, 
whether they derive any material advantage from ei¬ 
ther addition. 

Franlincenfe plafer. L. 

Take of frankincenfe, half a pound ; dragon’s blood, (, s £ 
three ounces ; litharge plafter two pounds. To the 
melted litharge-plafter add the reft, powdered. 

This plafter had formerly in the London pharma, 
copoeia the title of frengthening plafer, and is a refor¬ 
mation of the complicated and injudicious compofition 
deferibed in the former pharmacopoeias, under the 
title o lEmplafrum adhermam, Though for the moft 
elegant and iimple, it is as effeftual for that purp< fe as 
any of the medicines of this kind. If conftantly 
worn with a proper bandage, it, in children, fre¬ 
quently does fervice ; thought, perhaps, not fo much 
% I from 
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Prepara- from any ftrength&ring quality of the ingredients, as 
turns and f rom its being a ioft, clofe, and adhefive covering. 
tiens^ 01 ' It has been fuppofed that plafters compofed of ftyptic 

_ 1 ^.— medicines conftringe and (Lengthen the part to which 

they are applied, but on no very juft foundation ; for 
plafters in general relax rather than aftringe, the unc¬ 
tuous ingredients neceffary in their compofition coun- 
tera&ing and deftroying the effedl of the others. 

Dejenfive or flrengtheningplajler. E. 

627 Take of common plafter, twenty-four parts ; white 
reftn, fix parts; yellow-wax, oil olive, each three 
parts; colcothar of vitriol, eight parts. Grind the 
colcothar with the oil, and then add it to the other 
ingredients previoufly melted 

This plafter is laid round the lips of wounds and 
ulcers over the other dreffings, for defending them 
from inflammation and a fluxion of humours ; which, 
however, as Mr Sharp very juftly obferves, on ac¬ 
count of their .confiftence, tend rather to bring on 
than to prevent. It is alfo ufed in weaknefles of the 
large mufcles, as of the loins ; and its effihfls feem to 
proceed from the artificial mechanical fupport given 
to the part, which may alfo be done by any other plaf¬ 
ter that adheres with equal firmnefs. 

Deadly night-Jhade plajler. Brun 3 

$38 Take of the juice of the recent herb of belladonna, 
linfeed oil, each nine ounces ; yellow-wax, fix oun¬ 
ces ; Venice turpentine, fix drams ; powder of the 
herb of belladonna, two ounces. Let them be form¬ 
ed into a plafter according to art. 

There can be no doubt that the belladonna, ex¬ 
ternally applied, has a very powerful influence, both 
on the nerves and blood veffels of the part; and thus 
it has very confiderable effedt both on the circulation 
and ftate of fenfibility of the part; and when applied 
under the form of this plafter, efpecially in affedions 
of the mammae and fcrotum, it has been faid to have 
very powerful influence in alleviating pain, in difcuf- 
fing tumors, and in promoting a favourable fuppura- 
tion. It has however been but little employed in this 
country ; and we can fay nothing of it from our own 
experience. 

Cornplajler. Dan. 

429 Take of galbanum, diffolved in vinegar, and again in- 
fpiflaced, one ounce ; pitch, half an ounce ; diachy¬ 
lon, or common plafter, two drams. Let them be 
melted together ; and then mix with them verde- 
gris powdered, fill ammoniac, each one fcruple ; 
and make them into a plafter. 

Of this plafter, as well as the former, we ean fay 
nothing from our own experience. It has been, cele¬ 
brated for the removal of corns, and for alleviating 
the pain which they occafion ; and it is not impro¬ 
bable that it may fometimes have a good effedt from 
the ccrrofive articles which it contains: but in other 
cafes, from this very circumftance, it may tend to ag¬ 
gravate. the pain, particularly in the firft inftance. 

Hemlock plajler. Suec. 

#3,0 Take of yellow wax, half a pound ; oil olive, four 
ounces;, gum ammoniacum, half an. ounce;, after 


they are melted together, mix with them powder- Prepar*. 
ed herb of hemlock, half a pound. dons and 

This correfponds very nearly with the Emplaftrum Com P°fi* 
de cicuta cum ammoniaco, which had formerly a place t lons ' , 

in our pharmacopoeias, and was fuppofed to be a 
powerful cooler and difeutient, and to be particularly 
ierviceable againft fwellings of the fpleen and diften. 
fions of the hypochondres. For fome time paft, it 
has been among us entirely negleded ; but the high 
refolvent power which Dr Stoerk has difeovered in 
hemlock, and which he found it to exert in this as 
well as in other forms, intitle it to further trials. The 
plafter appears very well contrived, and the additional 
ingredients well chofen for aflifting the efficacy of the 
hemlock. 

Corrofive plajler. Gen. 

Take of corrofive fublimate mercury half a dram; 
hog’s lard, half an ounce: yellow wax, two drams. 

Mix them together according to art. 

There can be no doubt that the muriated .mercury 
here employed is a very powerful corrofive; and 
there may be fome cafes in which it is preferable to 
other articles of the tribe of cauftics: but this would 
feem to be a very uneconomical mode of applying it, 
as but a very fmall portion of what enters the plafter 
can act; and even that portion muft have its adtion 
much reftrained by the unctous matters, with which it 
is combined. 

Plajler of fenugreek or of mucilages. • Gen. 

Take of fenugreek-feed, two ounces; linfeed-oil, 
warm, half a pound. Infuie them according to art, 
and ftrain ; then take of yellow wax, two pounds 
and an half; gum ammoniac, (trained, fix oun¬ 
ces ; turpentine two ounces. Melt the gum-am¬ 
moniac with the turpentine, and by degrees add the 
oil and wax, melted in another veflel, fo as to form 
a plafter. 

This plafter had formerly a place in our pharmaco¬ 
poeias, but was rejected; and although (till held in 
efteem by fome, it is probably of no great value ; at 
leaft it would feem to derive but little either from the 
fenugreek feed, with which it is now made, or from 
the oil and mucilages which formerly entered into its 
compofition. 

Henbane plajler. Suec. 

This is diredfedto be prepared in the fame manner as 633 
the emplattrum e conio, or hemlock-plafter. 

From the well-known fedative power of this plant, 
as affedting the nervous energy of the part to which 
it is applied, we might reafonably conclude that good 
effedts might be obtained from it when ufed under the 
form of plafter: and accordingly it has been with ad¬ 
vantage employed in this manner, for allaying pain, 
and refolving fwelling, in cafes of feirrhus and cancer. 

Pitch plajler. Rolf. 

Take of white refin, fix ounces; (hip-pitch, feven * . 
ounces ; yellow wax, five ounces. Melt them and 
form them into a piafter. 

Pitch, applied externally, has been fuppofed to a< 5 t 
on two principles, by its warmth and by its adhefive 

quality/ 
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quality. In the former way it may have feme effedl; 
but it has much more iufluence in the latter ; and par¬ 
ticularly it has thu' been found to produce a cure in 
cafes of tinea capitis. When a pitch plafter is ap¬ 
plied to the affected part of the hairy fcalp, and allow¬ 
ed to remain there for a few days, it becomes fo at¬ 
tached to the parts, that it cannot be removed with¬ 
out bringing with it the bulbs of the hair in which 
the difeaie is i'eated : and by this means a radical cure 
is not. unfrequently obtained, after every other re¬ 
medy has been tried in vain. But the cure is a pain¬ 
ful one, and not without danger: for in fome in- 
ftances, inflammations, even of an alarming nature, 
have been excited by the injury thus done to the 
parts. Hence this mode of cure is rarely had recourfe 
to till others have been tried without effect; and when 
it is employed, if the difeafe be extenlive, prudent 
pi adlitioner’s diredt its application only to a fmall por¬ 
tion at a time, the ftze of a crown piece or fo : and 
after one part is fully cured, by application to another 
in fucceflion, the affedtion may be foon completely 
overcome. With this intention it is moft common to 
employ the pitch in its pare date : but the plafter here 
diredted, while it is no lefs adheftve^is more manage¬ 
able and flexible. 

Cha?. XXXII. Ointments and Liniments* 

Ointments and liniments differ from plafters little 
otherwife than in confiftence. Any of the officinal 
plafters, diluted with fo much oil as will reduce it to 
the thicknefs of ftiff honey, forms anointment: by 
farther increafing the oil, it becomes a liniment. 

In making thefe preparations, the Edinburgh col¬ 
lege diredt, that fat and refmous fubftances are to be 
melted with a gentle heat; then to be conftantly ftir- 
red, fprinkling in at the fame time the dry ingre¬ 
dients, if any fuch are ordered, in the form of a very 
fine powder, till the mixture on dtminifhing the heat 
becomes ftiff. 

It is to be underftood that the above general di- 
redtions are meant to apply to each particular compo- 
fition contained in the prefent edition of the Edin¬ 
burgh pharmacopoeia. It is alfo to be obferved, that 
where any compofitions are ordered, as bafes or in¬ 
gredients of others, the college always refer to thofe 
made according to their own formula. 

Ointment of hog's lard. L. 
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fiftence. For the lame reafon it is affo to be preferred Prepara- 

as the bafts of other more compounded ointments. t iOU ’ an d 

* Conipofi- 

Oinlment of verdegris. E. 

Take of bafilicon ointment, fifteen parts; verdegris, 637 
one part. 

This ointmen is ufed for cleanfing fores, and keep¬ 
ing down fungous flefh. Where ulce s continue to 
run from a weaknefs in the velfels of the part, the 
tonic powers of copper promife confiderable advan¬ 
tage-. 

It is alfo frequently ufed with advantage in cafes of 
ophthalmia, depending on fcrofula, where the palpe¬ 
bral are principally affedted, but when it is to be thus 
applied it is in general requiftte that it Ihould be 
fomewhat weakened by the addition of a proportion 
of Ample ointment or hog’s lard. An ointment fimi- 
ar to the above, and celebrated for the cure of fuch 
inftances of ophthalmia, has long been fold under the 
name of Smellon’s eyefalve. 

Ointment of the whit; calx of quickftlver. L. 

Take of the white calx of quickfilver, one dram ; 633- 

ointment of hog’s lard, one ounce and a half. Mix, 
and make an ointment. 

This is a very elegant mercurial ointment, and fre¬ 
quently ufed in die cure of obftinate and cutaneous 
affedtions. It is an improvement of the ointment of 
precipitated mercury of the laft London pharmaco¬ 
poeia ; the precipitated fulphur being thrown out of 
the compofition, and the quantity of mercury increa- 
fed. 

Ointment of calx of zinc. E. 

Take of Ample liniment, fix parts; calx of zinc, one 63# 
part. 

This ointment is chiefly ufed in affedtions of the 
eyes, particularly in thofe cafes where rednefs ariies 
rather from relaxation than from adtive inflammation. 

Ointment of Spanifhflies. L. 

Take of Spaniffi flies, powdered, two ounces; diftilled 64®- 
water eight ounces , ointment of yellow refin, eight 
ounces. Boil the water with the Spanifh flies to 
one half, and ftrain. To the drained liquor add the 
ointment of yellow refin. Evaporate this mixture in 
a water-bath, faturated with fea-falt, to the thicknefs 
of an ointment. 


Take of prepared hog’s lard, two pounds ; rofe wa¬ 
ter, three ounces. Beat the lard with the rofe-wa- 
ter until they be mixed ; then melt the mixture with 
a flow fire, and fet it apart that the water may fttb- 
fide; after which pour off the lard from the wa¬ 
ter, conftantly ftirring until it be cold: 

In the laft edition of London pharmacopoeia, 
this was ftyled Unguentum fmplex, the name given by 
the Edinburgh college to the following. 

Simple ointment. E. 

Take of olive oil, five parts ; white wax, two parts. 

Both thofe ointments may be ufed for foftening 
the fkin and healing chaps. The laft is, however, 
preferable, on account of its being of one uniform, cotv 


Lpfpqftic ointment from Infufon of canlharldes. E. 

Tike of cantharides, white refin, yellow wax, each one 
ounce; hog's lard, Venice turpentine, each two 
ounces ; boiling water, four ounces. Infufe tlie 
cantharides in the water, in a clofe veffel, for a 
night; then ftrongly prefs otit and ftrain the liquor, 
and boil it with the lard till the water be confu¬ 
ted ; then add the refin, wax, and turpentine, and 
make the whole into an ointment. 

Thefe ointments, containing thefoluble parts of the 
cantharides uniformly blended with the other ingre¬ 
dients, are iqore commodious, in general occafion°lefs 
pain, and are no lefs effeftual in fome cafes, than the 
compofitions with the fly in fubftance. This, however, 
3-^2 dog « 
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Prepara- does not uniformly hold ; and accordingly the Edin- 
oons and burgh college, with propriety, ftill retain an ointment 
t ;°™ po 1 containing the flies in fubftance. 

EpifpaJUc ointment, frompowder of cantharides. E. 

< ’ 41 Take of bafilicum ointment, feven parts; powdered 
cantharides, one part. 

This ointment is employed in the dreffings for bli- 
fters, intended to be made perpetual, as they are called, 
or to be kept running for a confldarable time, which 
in many chronic, and fome acute cafes, is of great fer- 
vice. Particular care fhould be taken, that the can¬ 
tharides employed in thefe compofitions be reduced to 
a very fine powder, and that the mixture be made as 
equal and uniform as poflible. But with thefe precau- 
. tions, there are fome particular habits in which this 
ointment operates with even lefs pain than the former, 
while at the fame time it is generally more effedtual. 

Wax ointment. L. 

64a Take of white wax, four ounces; fpermaceti, three 
ounces ; olive-oil, one pint. Stir them, after being 
melted with a flow fire, conftantly and brifkly, until 
cold. 

This ointment had formerly the title of unguentum 
album in the London pharmacopoeia. It differs very 
little from the Ample ointment of the Edinburgh phar¬ 
macopoeia, and in nothing from the ointment of fper¬ 
maceti of the London pharmacopoeia, excepting that 
in this ointment the proportion of fpermaceti is fome- 
what lefs. It is an ufeful cooling ointment for exco¬ 
riations and other frettings of the fkin. 

Ointment of acetated cerufe. L. 

*43 Take of acetated cerufe, two drams ; white wax, twq 
ounces ; olive-oil, half a pint. Rub the acetated 
cerufe, previouily powdered, with fome part of the 
olive oil; then add it to the wax, melted with the 
remaining oil. Stir the mixture until it be cold. 

Saturnine ointment. E. 

Take of Ample ointment, twenty parts; fugar of lead, 
one part. 

Both thefe ointments are ufeful coolers and defic- 
calives ; much fuperior both in elegance and efficacy 
to the nutritum or tripharmacum, at one time very much 
celebrated. 

Ointment of cerufe, commonly called white ointment. E. 

644 Take of Ample ointment, five parts; cerufe, one part. 

This is an ufeful, cooling emollient ointment, of 
great fervice in excoriations and other fimilar frettings 
of the fkin. The cerufe has been objected to by fome, 
on a fufpicion that it might produce fome ill effedls, 
when applied, as thefe unguents frequently are, to the 
..tender bodies of children. Though there does not feem 
to be mu.h danger in this external ufe of cerufe, the 
addition of it is the lefs neceflary here, as we have an¬ 
other ojn'ment containing a more adtive preparation 
of the fame metal, the faturnineointment jufl mention¬ 
ed ; which may be occafionally mixed with this, or 
employed by itfelf, in cafes where faturnine applica¬ 
tions are wanted. 


Ointment of elemi. L< tionfand 

Take of elemi, one pound ; turpentine, ten ounces; Compofi- 

mutton-fuet, prepared, two pounds ; olive-oil, two _L_. 

ounces. Melt the elemi with the fuet; and having 643 
removed it from the fire, mix it immediately with 
the turpentine and oil, after which ftrain the mix¬ 
ture. 

This ointment, perhaps belt known by the name of 
linimentum arcei has long been in ufe for digefting 
cleanfmg, and incarnating; and for thefe purpofes is 
preferred by fome to all the other compofitions of this 
kind. 

Thefe however, are much more proceffes of nature 
than of art: and it is much to be doubted whether it 
has in reality any influence. 

Ointment of white hellebore. L. 

Take of the root of white hellebore, powdered, one 646 
ounce j ointment of hog’s lard, four ounces y effence 
of lemons, half a ferupie. Mix them, and make an 
ointment. 

White hellebore externally applied has long been 
Celebrated in the cure of cutaneous ..ffedlions ; and this 
is perhaps one of the beft formulae under which it can 
be applied, the hog’s lard ointment l'erving as an ex¬ 
cellent bafis for it, while the eli’enee of lemons com¬ 
municates to it a very agreeable lmell. 

Stronger ointment of quickjiiver. L. 

T ake of purified quickfilver, two pounds ; hog’s lard, 647 
prepared, twenty-three ounces ; mutton-fuet, pre¬ 
pared, one ounce. Firft rub the quickfilver with 
the fuet and a little of the heg’s lard, until the glo¬ 
bules difappear; then add whatrema ns of the lard, 
and make an ointment. 

Weaker ointment of quickfilver. L. 

Take of the ftronger ointment of quickfilver, one part: 
hog’s lard, prepared, two parts. Mix them. 

Q uickf/ver or blue ointment. E. 

Take of quickfilver, mutton fuet, each one part ; hog’s 
lard, three parts. Rub them carefully in a mortar 
till the globules entirely difappear. 

This ointment may aifo be made with double or 
triple the quantity of quickfilver. 

Thefe ointments are principally employed, not with 
a view to their topical adtion, but with the intention of 
introducing mercury in an adtive ftate into the circula¬ 
ting fyftem. And this may be effedled by gentle fric¬ 
tion on the found fkin of any part, particularly 011 the 
infide of the thighs or legs. For this purpofe, thefe 
fimple ointments are much better fuited than the more 
compounded ones with turpentine and the like, for¬ 
merly employed. For by any acrid fubllance topical 
inflammation is apt to be excited, preventing farther 
fridtion, and giving much uneafinefs. To avoid this 
it is necelfary,even with the mildeft and weakeft; oint¬ 
ment, fomewhat to change the place at which the fric¬ 
tion is performed. But by thefe ointments properly 
managed, mercury may in fume inltances be as ad- 
vantageoufly introduced, either for eradicating fyplii- 
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Prepara- lis, or combating other obftinate difeafes as under any 
tions and form whatever. But to obtain thefe effects, it is re- 
Campoli- q u ihte that the ointment fhould be prepared with very 
tl011s '_ great care ; for upon the degree of triture which has 
been employed, the activity of the mercury mull en¬ 
tirely depend. The addition of the mutton-faet, now 
adopted by both colleges, as an advantage to the oint¬ 
ment, as it prevents it from running into the ftate of 
oil, which the hog’s lard alone in warm weather, or in 
ft warm chamber, is fometimes apt to do, and which 
is followed by a feparation of parts. We are even in¬ 
clined to think, that the proportion of fuet directed by 
the London college is too fmall for this purpofe, and 
indeed 1 'eems to be principally intended for the more 
effectual triture of the mercury : But it is much more 
to be regretted, that, in a medicine of adlivity, 
the two colleges ihould not have directed the fame 
proportion of mercury to the fatty matter. For al¬ 
though both have directed ointments of different 
flrength, neither the weakeft nor the ftrongeft agree 
in the proportion of mercury which they contain. 

Ointment of nitrated qu 'tdfdver. 

*548 Take of purified quickfilver, one ounce; nitrous acid, 
two ounces ; hogs lard, prepared, one pound. Drf- 
folve the quickfilver in the nitrous acid ; and, while 
it is yet hot, mix it with the hog’s lard, previoufly 
melted, and juft growing cold. 

Yellow ointment. E. 

Take of quickfilver, one ounce; fpirit of nitre, two 
ounces; hog’s lard, one pound. DilTolve the quick- 
filver in the fpirit of nitre, by digeftion in a land- 
heat : and, while the folution is very hot, mix with 
it the lard, previoufly melted by itfelf, and juft be- 
ginning to grow ltifr. Stir them brifkly together, 
in a marble mortar, fo as to form the whole into an 
ointment. 

Thcle ointments differ only in name ; and that em¬ 
ployed by'the London college is certainly the prefer¬ 
able appellation : For here the quickfilver, previous to 
its union with the lard, is brought to a faline ftate 
by means of the nitrous acid. And although its aCti- 
vity be very confiderably moderated by the animal fat 
with which it is afterwards united, yet it ftill affords 
us a very active ointment; and as fuch it is frequently 
employed with fuccefs in cutaneous and other topical 
affections. In'this condition, however, the mercury 
' does not fo readily enter the fyftem as in the preceding 
form. Hence it may even be employed in iome cafes 
with more freedom ; but in other inftances it is apt to 
excoriate and inflame the parts. On this account a 
reduction of its ftreng'h is fometimes requifite ; and it 
is often alfo neceffary, from the hard confidence winch 
it acquires, in confequence of the action of acid on the 
lard. 

Tar ointment. 

tn<) Take of tar, mutton fuet prepared, each half a pound. 
Melt them together and (train. L. 

Take of tar, five parts ; yel’ow wax two parts, E. 

Thefe compcfitions, though the one beformed into 
an ointment by means of fuet, the other by wax, can- 
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not be confidered as differing effentially from each Prepara- 
oiher. As far as they have any peculiar activity, this J’“ DS a " <1 
entirely depends on the tar. And this article, from " 

the empyreumatic oil and faline matters which it con- --. 

tains, is undoubtedly, as well as turpentine, of fume 
activity. Accor.lingly, it has been fuccefsfully em¬ 
ployed againft fome cutaneous affeCtions, particularly 
thofe of domeftic animals. At one time, as well as the 
black balilicon, it was a good deal employed as a drel- 
fing even for recent wounds. But although it ftill re¬ 
tains a place in our pharmacopoeias, it is at prefent 
little ufed with any intention. 

Ointment ofy Mow refin. L. 

Take of yellow refin, yellow wax, each one pound ; 6 s» 

olive oil, one pint. Melt the refin and wax with a 
flow fire : then add the oil, and ftrain the mixture 
while hot. 

Bafilicon ointment. E. 

Take of hog’s lard, eight parts; white refin, five parts 5 
yellow wax, two parts. 

Thefe are commonly employed in dreflings, for di- 
gefting, cleanfing, and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 

They differ very little, if at all, in their effeCfs, from 
the linimentum arcai, or ointment of elemi, as it is now 
more properly ftyled. But it is probable that no great 
effeCt is to be attributed to either: For there can be 
no doubt that the fuppurativc and adhefive inflamma¬ 
tions are procefles of nature, which will occur without 
the aid of any ointment. 

Elder ointment. L. 

Take of elder flowers, four pounds; mutton-fuet, pre- 651 
pared, three pounds; olive-oil, one pint. Boil the 
flowers in the fuet and oil, firft melted together, till 
they be almoft crifp ; then ftrain with expreffion. 

This ointment does not feem fuperior to fome others, 
which are much neater, and lefs expenfive. It can 
fcarcely be luppofed to receive any confiderable virtue 
from the ingredient from which it takes its name. 

And accordingly it is not without propriety that it is 
rejefted from the pharmacopoeia of the Edinburgh 
college. 

Ointment of fpermaceti. L, 

Take of fpermaceti, fix drams; white wax, two drams ; 65% 

olive-oil, three ounces. Melt them together over a 
flow fire, ftirring them conftantly and brifkly until 
they be cold. 

This had formerly the name of white liniment, and it 
is perhaps only in confidence that it can be confidered 
as differing from the fimple ointment already mention¬ 
ed, or the fimple cerate afterwards to be noticed. 

Sulphur ointment. L. 

Take of ointment of hog’s lard, half a pound ; flowers 653 
of fulphur, four ounces. Mix them, and make an 
ointment. 

Ointment of fulphur , or dntipfork ointment. E. 

Take of hogs lard, four parts; fulphur, beat into ?, 

very 
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1*repara- very fine powder, one part. To each pound of this 

tions and ointment add e(Fence of lemons, or oil of lavender, 

Compofi- halfadrami 

--- Sulphur is a certain remedy for the itch, and fafer 

than mercury. Sir John Pringle obferves, that unlefs 
a mercurial unflion was. to touch every part of the fkin, 
there can be no certainty of fuccefs : whereas from a 
fulphureous one, a cure may be obtained by only par¬ 
tial unftion; the animalcula, which are fuppofed to 
occafion this diforder being like other infeffs, killed by 
the fulphureous fleams which exhale by the heat of 
the body. As to the internal ufe of mercury, which 
fome have accounted a fpecific, there are feveral in- 
ftances of men undergoing a complete falivation for 
the cure of the lues venerea,without being freed from 
the itch-; but there are alfo a multitude ofinflancesof 
men undergoing a long courfe of fulphur without ef- 
feit, and who were afterward readily cured by mer¬ 
cury. 

The quantity of ointment, above direfled, ferves for 
four undtions: the patient is to be rubbed every night; 
but to prevent any diforder that might arife from flop¬ 
ping too many pores at once, a fourth part of the body 
is to be rubbed at one tifiae. Though the itch may 
thus be cured by one pot of ointment, it will be pro¬ 
per to renew the application, and to touch the parts 
mod affected for a few nights longer, till a fecond 
quantity alfo be exhaufted : and in the word cafes, 
to fubjoin the internal ufe of fulphur, not with a 
view to purify the blood, but to diffufe the fleams 
more certainly through the fkin : there being reafon 
to believe, that the animalcula may fometimes lie too 
deep to be thoroughly deftroyed by external applica¬ 
tions. 

Tuity ointment. 

654 Take of prepared tutty one dram ; ointment of fper- 
maceti, what is fufficient. Mix them fo as to make 
a foft ointment. L. 

Take of Ample liniment, five parts ; prepared tutty, 
one part. E. 

Thefe ointments have long been celebrated, and are 
ft ill much employed againft affedtions of the eyes. But 
they cannpt, we imagine, be efteemed elegant. 

Both calamine and tutty adl only by means of the 
zinc they contain, and calamine appears to contain the 
mod of the two, and likewife to be the lead variable 
in its contents. But the pure flowers prepared from 
zinc itfelf are doubtlefs preferable to either. Hence 
the ointment of tutty may be confidered as inferior to 
both the ointment of calamin* and to the ointment of 
the calx of zinc, which have alfo a place in our phar- 
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one ounce and a half. Shake them together in a Prepa - 
phial till they are mixed. tj 0 ^ rad 

This has long been known in the fhops under the tions a " “ 
title of volatile liniment, but is now more properly de- ' 
nominated from the principal adtive article, which en¬ 
ters its compofition. It has been much employed in 
pradtice, particularly on the recommendation of Sir 
John Pringle in his Obfervations on the Difeafes of 
the Army. He obferves, that, in the inflammatory 
quinfey, or ftrangulation of the fauces, a piece of flan¬ 
nel, moiftened with this mixture, applied to the throat, 
and renewed every four or five hours, is one of the 
moft efficacious remedies. By means of this warm fti- 
mulating application, the neck, and fometimes the 
whole body is put into a fweat, which after bleeding 
either carries off or leffens the inflammation. Where 
the fkin cannot bear the acrimony of this mixture, a 
larger proportion of oil may be ufed. 

Stronger liniment of ammonia. 

Take of water of pure ammonia, one ounce ; olive oil, 65 y 

two ounces. Shake them together in a phial. 

This article differs from the foregoing in ftrength 
only. This arifes both from its being formed of a 
more acrid fpirit, and from its containing that fpirit in 
a larger proportion to the oil. It is ufed to fupply 
the place of the epithema et emplajlrum volatile of our 
former pharmacopoeias, and is a very acrid ftimulating 
compofition. When largely applied, if often excites 
inflammation, and even vefication, on tender fkin. It 
is often however fuccefsfully employed againft obfti- 
nate rheumatic and ifchiadic pains. 

Camphor liniment. L. 

Take of camphor, two ounces ; water of ammonia, fix g^g 
ounces; Ample fpirit of lavender, fixteen ounces. 

Mix the water of ammonia with the fpirit, and_,di- 
ftil from a glafs retort, with a flow fire, fixteen 
ounces. Then difiolve the camphor in the diftilled 
liquor. 

This formula, which has now for the firfl time a 
place in the London pharmacopoeia, approaches to the 
volatile effence of that celebrated empyric the late Dr 
Ward: But the above is a more elegant and adtive 
formula than either of the receipts publilhed by Mr 
Page, from Dr Ward’s book of receipts; and there 
is no reafon to doubt that it will be equally effedtual 
in removing fome local pains, fuch as particul i kinds 
of headach, in confequence of external appplication. 

Soap liniment. L. 


macopceia. 

Simple liniment. L. 

(jj Take of olive oil, four parts ; white wax, one part. 

This confifts of the fame articles which form the 
Ample ointment of the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia, but 
merely in a different proportion, fo as to give a thin¬ 
ner confidence ; and where a thin confidence is requi- 
fite, this may be confidered as a very elegant and ufe- 
ful application. 

Liniment of ammonia. 

Take of water of ammonia, half an ounce; olive-oil, 


Take of foap, three ounces; camphor, One ounce ; 
fpirit of rofemary, one pint. Digeft the foap in 
the fpirit of rofemary until it be diifolved, and add 
to it the camphor. 

This is the foap liniment of the former edition of 
the London pharmacopoeia, without any alteration: 
and it differs very little from the foap-balfam of the 
Edinburgh college already mentioned. Though a lefs 
adtive and penetrating application than the preceding, 
it is perhaps no lefs ufeful: and it is often fuccefsfully 
employed for external purpofes againft rheumatic 
pains, fprains bruifes, and fimilar complaints. 
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prepara- Egyptian ointment. Gen. 

tions and 

Compoli- Take of honey, one pound: drong vinegar half a 

tip 1 ' 3 - _ pound ; verdegris, powdered, five ounces. Let the 

ingredients be boiled together till the verdegris be 
diiiolved, fo that the ointment may have a due de¬ 
gree of thicknefs and a purple colour. 

This preparation had formerly a place in our phar¬ 
macopoeias under the title of Egyptian honey ; and a 
fmilar preparation has now a place under the title of 
oxymel of verdgris. But in that formula, the propor¬ 
tion is much lei's than in the above. It may juftly be 
confidered as a very powerful application for cleanfing 
and deterging foul ulcers, as well as for keeping down 
fungous flefh. But the e purpofes may in general be 
anl’wered by articles lefs acrid, and exciting lefs pain. 
Befides this, the above preparation is alfo liable to 
confiderable uncertamty with refpect to drength ; for 
a large proportion of the verdegris will in a Ihort time 
fubfide to the bottom ; thus, what is in the top of the 
pot is much lefs a&ive than that in the bottom. 

Anodyne ointment. Gen. 

< 56 t Take of olive-oil, ten drams ; yellow wax, half an 
ounce ; crude opium, one dram. Mix them accord¬ 
ing to art, lo as to form an ointment. 

Opium thus externally applied, will in fome degree 
be productive of the fame effect as when ufed under 
the form of the anodyne balfam In that date it pro¬ 
duces its effects more immediately ; but under the pre- 
fent form its effects are mor permanent. Befides this, 
the prelent ointment furnilhesus withan ufeful dreffing 
for fores attended with fevere pain : to which opium 
when dilfolved in fpirit cannot be applied. Hence the 
prefent, or fome analagous formula, is well intitled to 
a place in our pharmacopoeias. 

Ointment for an ulcerated cancer. Brun. 

Take of the recently exprefled juice of the ricinus, one 
pound: let it be expoled to the rays of the fun in a 
leaden veffel till it acquire the confidence of an oil; 
then to one pound of this infpiflated juice add cal¬ 
cined lead, white precipitate mercury, each one 
pound. Let them be properly mixed. 

This acrid application mud poffefs a confiderable 
degree of corrolive power. And in fome cafes of can¬ 
cer, by the proper application of corrofives much be¬ 
nefit may be done : But where the difeafe has made 
any confiderable progrefs, thefe will in general have 
the effect 1 ather of haftening its progrefs than of remo¬ 
ving it; particularly if there be a large indolent tu¬ 
mor below the ulcer. 
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mus, obtained by boiling, two drams; camphor, Prepara- 
powdered, two fcruples; faffron one, fcruple. Mix 
them into an ointment. tions. ' ■ 

The name affixed to this ointment exprefies the pur- v ■ 
pofe for which it is applied. From the articles of which 
it confifts, it may be concluded, that it pofTefTes a 
gently emollient and anodyne power ; and may there¬ 
fore afford confiderable relief, where much pain arifes 
from external hemorrhoidal tumors. 

Laurel ointment. Suec. 

Take of prepared mutton-fuet, eight ounces. After 665 
it is melted and removed from the fire, add to it oil 
of bays, one pound ; ethereal oil of turpentine, one 
ounce : re&ified oil of amber, half an ounce. Let 
them be mixed and lubbed together till they form 
an ointment. 

This is an improved mode of farming an ointment 
which had formerly a place in our pharmacopoeias un¬ 
der the title of nervine ointment. And it furnifhes a warm 
ftimulating nervine application, which may in fome de¬ 
gree reftore fenfe and motion to paralytic limbs. And 
while it at lealt ferves to lead to the careful ule of fric¬ 
tion, it may fomewhat increafe the benefit which would 
refult from m 

Ointment of tobacco. Dan. 

Take of the leaves of tobacco, three pounds ; juice of C66 
tobacco, nine ounces; hog’s lard, a pound and a 
half; refin, three ounces. Let the cut leaves be 
- macerated for the fpace of a night, and then boiled 
over a gentle fire. Having drained the fluid ob¬ 
tained by expreffion, add to it yellow wax, hah an- 
ounce; powder of the root of birthwort, three 
ounces. Mix them into an ointment. 

There can be no doubt that tobacco externally 
applied has very powerful effedts on the human body; 
and that not merely < rom its topical adtion, but fome- 
times even as affecting the fyftem n general. From this 
laft circumftance it requires to be uled with great cau¬ 
tion. Ithas,however,been found, under proper manage¬ 
ment, to afford an effectual cure in obftinate cutaneous 
affedtions. But were it to be ufed with this intention, 
we would have a more elegant formula, by merely im¬ 
pregnating either hog’s lard, or the Ample ointment, 
with the adlive qualities extradted by the aid of heat 
from the leaves of the prepared tobacco in the date in 
which it is ufually brought to us from America, than, 
by having recourfe to the recent juice, and to the ari T 
dolochia and other additions here diredled.. 

Ointment ej florax. Suec.. 


DigeJUve ointment. RofT. 

Take of Venice turpentine, one pound ; the yolks of 
eight eggs. Mix them together according to art. 
This warm dimulating application is well l’nited to 
pr mate the-fupurative indammation, and maybe ad¬ 
vantage ufly had recourfe to, where it is neceffary to 
encourage a large difeharge of pus. 

Hamorrhoidal ointment. 

*64 Take of faturnine ointment, fix drams 5 oil of hyofcya- 


Take of olive oil, a pound and a half; white refin,, f 

gum elemi, yellow wax, each feven ounces. After 
they are melted together and drained, add liquid 
dorax, feven ounces. Mix them together, and agi¬ 
tate the mixture till it concretes into an uniform 
ointmei-t. 

An,ointment fuppofed to derive, its aflivity from the 
dorax, although it have no place in our pharmaco¬ 
poeias, is received into mod of the foreign ones. And 
it has been much celebrated not only as a drengthen- 
ing application to weakly children, but even for the 
removal of affe&ions of the bones,.as incafes ofrachi- 
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tls and the like. It is, however, very doubtful how 
far thefe properties depend on the ftorax. If it have 
really any good effedt, it is probable that this is more 
the confequence of the fri&ion merely, than of any of 
the articles which enter the compofition of the oint¬ 
ment. But there is reafon to believe that the virtues 
attributed to this ointment are more imaginary than 
real. 

Onion ointment. Suec., 
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pox j and in fupporting a drain under the form of iiTue, Prepara- 
it is lefs apt to fpread than the fofter ointment. tions and 

Compofi- 

Calamine cerate. L. tions. 

V 

Take of calamine prepared, yellow wax, each half 6ji 
a pound ; olive oil, one pint. Melt the wax with 
the oil; and, as foon as the mixture begins to thick¬ 
en, mix with it the calamine, and ftir the cerate un¬ 
till it be eold. 


668 
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Take of yellow wax, refin, each half a pound. To 
thefe melted, add onions roafted under the allies, 
honey, each two pounds and a half; black foap, half 
a pound. Let them be gently boiled together till 
all the moifture be confirmed, then (train the liquor, 
expreffing it from the materials, and afterwards agi¬ 
tate it with a wooden peftle that it may unite into 
one uniform mafs. 

This ointment is applied with the intention of pro¬ 
moting fuppuration. And it has long been fuppofed, 
that the onion, eipecially in its roafted ftate, has a re¬ 
markable influence in this way : but there is reafon to 
think, that the powers attributed to it have been 
greatly over-rated. And there is even ground to pre¬ 
fume that thefe effects totally depend entirely on heat 
and moifture. Hence no application is perhaps bet¬ 
ter fuited for promoting fuppuration than a poultice 
of bread and milk, applied as hot as can be borne with, 
and frequently repeated. 

Chap. XXXIII. Cerates. 

Cerates are fubftances intended for external appli¬ 
cation, formed of nearly the fame materials which con- 
ftitute ointments and plafters. And they differ prin¬ 
cipally from thefe in being merely of an intermediate 
confidence between the two. Accordingly, they are 
feldom the fubjedt of a feparate chapter by themfelves, 
but are claffed either with the one or the other. In 
the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia they are claffed among 
the ointments; but as the London college have re¬ 
ferred them to a feparate head, we (hall here alfo con- 
fider them by themfelves. 

Simple cerate, E. 

Take of olive oil, fix parts; white wax, three parts ; 
fpermaceti, one part. Unite them according to art. 
This differs from the Ample ointment in containing 
a greater prc portion of Wax to the oil, and in the ad¬ 
dition of the fpermaceti. But by thefe means it ob¬ 
tains only a more firm confidence, without anyeffen- 
tial change of properties. 

Cerate of cantharides , or Spanijh flies. L. 

Take of ferate of fpermaceti, foftened with heat, fix 
drams; Spaniflt flies, finely powdered, one dram. 
Mix them. 

Under this form cantharides may be made to adt to 
any extent that is requifite. It may fupply the place 
either of the bliftering plafter or ointment; and there 
are cafes in which it is preferable to either. It is par¬ 
ticularly more convenient than the plafter of cantha¬ 
rides, where the fkin to which the blifter is to be 
-applied is previoufly much affedted, as in cafes of imall- 
4 


Cerate of Calamine. E. 

Take of fimple cerate, five parts; calamine prepared, 
one part. 

Thefe compofitions are formed on the cerate which 
Turner ftrungly recommends in cutaneous ulcerations 
and excoriations, and which has been ufiially diftin- 
guiftied by his name. They appear from experience 
to be excellent epulotics, and as iuch are frequently 
ufed in pradlice. 

Cerate of acetated litharge. L. 

Take of water of acetated litharge, two ounces and a 
half; yellow wax, four ounces; olive oil, nine oun¬ 
ces ; camphor, half a dram. Rub the camphor with 
a little of the oil. Melt the wax with the remaining 
oil; and as foon as the mixture begins to thicken, 
pour in by degrees the water of acetated litharge, 
and ftir conftantly until it be cold ; then mix in the 
camphor before rubbed with oil. 

This application has been rendered famous by the 
recommendations of Mr Goulard. It is unqueftion- 
ably in many cafes veryufeful. It cannot, however, 
be conlidered as varying effentially from the fatumifle 
ointment, or ointment of acetated cerufe, formerly 
mentioned. It is employed with nearly the fame in¬ 
tentions, and differs from it chiefly in confidence. 

Cerate of yellow refn. L. 

Take of ointment of yellow refin, half a pound ; yel¬ 
low wax, one ounce. Melt them together, and make 
a cerate. 

This had formerly the name of lemon-ointment. It 
is no otberwife different from the yellow bafilicum, or 
ointment of yellow refin, than being of a differ confif- 
tence, which renders it for fome purpofes more com¬ 
modious. 

Soap cerate. L. 

Take of foap eight ounces : yellow wax, ten ounces ; 
litharge, powdered, one pound ; olive oil, one pint; 
vi egar,one gallon ; boil the vinegarwith thelitharge 
over a (low fire, conftantly ftirring until the mixture 
unites and thickens; then mix in the other articles, 
and make a cerate. 

This, notwithftanding the name, may father be con- 
fidered as another faturnine application ; its adfivity 
depending very little on the foap ; and it may be held 
as varying in little elfe but confidence from the plafter 
of litharge. It can hardly be thought to differ in its 
properties from the cerate of acetated litharge juft 
mentioned ; for neither the fmall proportion of cam¬ 
phor which enters the compofition of the one, nor the 
foap which gives name to the other, can be confidered 
as having much influence. 
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Cerate offpermaceti. L. 

Take of fpermaceti, half an ounce; white wax, two 
ounces; olive oil, four ounces. Melt them toge¬ 
ther, and dir until the cerate be cold. 

This had formerly the name of white cerate, and it 
differs in nothing from the ointment of fpermaceti, or 
white liniment, as it was formerly called, excepting in 
confidence, both the wax and the fpermaceti bearing a 
greater proportion to the oil. 


Lip Juice. RoiT. 

677 Take of olive cil, eighteen ounces; white wax, one 
pound; fpermaceti, an ounce and a half; oil of 
rhodium, half a drain. Form a cerate, tinging it 
with alkanet, fo as to give a red colour. 

The name affixed to this cerate points out theufe for 
which it is intended. It is chiefly employed again!! 
th.ofe chops and excoriations of the lips, which are of¬ 
ten the confequence of cold weather; and it is very 
well fuitedfor removing affedtions of that kind. But 
excepting in the colour and fmell which it derives from 
the alkanet and rhodium, it differs in nothing from the 
cerate of fpermaceti, and cannot be confidered as more 
effedtually anfwe; ing the intention in view. 


Bougies. Suec. 

678 Take of yellow wax, melted one pound; fpermaceti, 
three drams; vinegar of litharge, two drams. Mix 
them, and upon removal from the fire immerfe into 
the mixture' flips of linen, of which bougies are to 
be formed according to the rules of art. Thefe tnay 
alfo be made with double, triple, or quadruple, the 
quantity of the vinegar. 

It is perhaps rather furprifing, that no formula for 
the preparation of bougies has a place in our pharma¬ 
copoeias : for there can be no doubt, that although the 
preparation of them has hitherto been principally' trail¬ 
ed to empirics; yet in the hand of the fkilful pradti- 
tioner they are of great fervice in combating obftinate 
affedtions. Although it has been pretended by fome 
that their influence is to be aferibed to certain impreg • 
nations; yet it is on better grounds contended, that 
they adt entirely on mechanical principles. The great 
objedt is therefore to obtain the uni- n of a proper de¬ 
gree of firmnefs and flexibility. Thefe qualities the 
above compofuion poffefles ; and it does not probably 
derive any material benefit from being prepared with 
-an additional proportion of the vinegar of litharge. 

Chap. XXXIV. Eft hems. 


Prefara- 

Catablifm of cummin. -L. tionsarrl 

p „ n 

Take of cummin-feed, one pound ; bay-berries, dry . l’° l * 

leaves of water-germander, or fcordium, Virginian — 
fnake-root, of each three ounces ; cloves, o re ounce. 680 
Rub them all together; and, with the addition of 
three times the weight of honey, make acataplaffn. 

This is adopted into the prefent edition c.f the Lon¬ 
don pharmacopoeia wiih a verylittle alteration from the 
lad. It was then intended as a reformation of the 
theriaca Londinenfis, which for fome time pad lias been 
fcarcely otherwile u r ed than as a warm cataplafm. In 
place of the numerous articles which formerly entered 
that compofition, only fitch of its ingredients are re¬ 
tained as contribute mod to this intention: but even 
the article from which it now derives its name, as well 
as feveral others which dill enter it, probably contri¬ 
bute very little to any medical properties it may pof- 
fefs. • 

Mujlard-cat.iplafn. L. 

Take of mudard feed, powdered, crumb of bread, hai 
each half a pound ; vinegar, as much as is fuTicier.t, 

Mix, and make a cataplafm. 

Epithems of this kind are commonly known by the 
name of fin.ipifms. They were formerly not unfre- 
quently prepare I in a more complicated date, con¬ 
taining garlic, black-foap, and other iimllar articles ; 
but the above fimple form will anfwc-r every purpoie 
which they are capable of accomphfhing. They are 
employed only as d : rr.ulants : they often inflame the 
part and raife bliders, but not fo perfectly as cantha- 
rides. They are frequently applied to the foies cf the 
feet in the low date of acute difeafes, for raifing the 
pulfe and relieving the head. The chief advantage they 
have depends on the fuddennefs of their action. 

Alum-curd, L. 

Take the whites of two eggs ; drake them with a piece C 8 z 
of alum till they be coagulated. 

This preparation is taken from Riverius. It is an 
ufcful adringent epitbem for fore, moid eyes, and ex- 
cellently cools and repreffes thin defludtiens. Slighter 
inflammations of the eyes, occaficned by dud, expo- 
fure to the fun, cr other fimilar caufes, are generally 
removed by fomenting them with warm milk and wa¬ 
ter, and waffling them with folntions of white vitriol. 

Where the complaint is more violent, this preparation, 
after the inflammation has yielded a little to bleeding, 
is one of the bed external remedies. It is to be fpread 
on licit, and applied at bed-time. 


< 77 By epithems or cataplafms are in general underdood 
thofe external applications which are brought to a 
due confidence or form for being properly applied, not 
by means of oily or fatty matters, but by water or wa¬ 
tery fluids. Of thefe not a few are had recourfe to in 
adtual practice; but they are feldom prepared in the 
fhops of the apothecaries ; and in feme of the bed mo¬ 
dern pharmacopoeias no formula: of this kind are in¬ 
troduced. The London college, however, although 
they have abridged the number of epithems, dill retain 
a few. And. it is not without.fome advantage that 
there are fixed forms for the preparation of them. 

Vol. XIV. 


A Table, Jhowing in what Proportions Mercury or 
Opium enter different Formula. 

Purr s e creta compofitus cum ipio. L. In about forty- 683 
four grains, one grain of opium is contained. 

Pulvis ipecacuanha compofitus. L. In ten grains, one 
grain of opium. 

Pulvis [udorijicus. E. In eleven grains, one grain of , 
opium. 

_ Pulvis opiatus. L. In ten grains, one grain of opium. 

Pulvis e fcammonio cum calomelane, L. In four grains, 
one grain of calomel. 

3 K 
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Paul a ex op'w. L. In five grains, one grain of opium. Unguentum hydrargyri mitius. L. In five drams, one Prepara- 

Piluhe thebaiuc. E. In ten grains, one grain of opium. dram of mercury. tions and 

Pdula ex hydrargyro. L. In two grains and a half, one Unguentum ex hydrargyro. E. In five drams, one dram Com P o( ‘' 

grain of mercury. of mercury. J . v 

Pilula ex hydrargyro. E. In four grains, one grain of Unguentum hydrargyri nitrati. L. In one dram, four 
mercury. grains of nitrated quickfilver. 

Piluleplummeri. E. In two grains and two-thirds, one Unguentum citrinum. E. In one dram, four grains of 
grain of calomel. nitrated quickfilver. 

Confedio cpiata. L. In thirty-fix grains, one grain of Unguentum calcis hydrargyri alba. L. In one dram, 
opium. four grains and two-thirds of the calx hydrargyri 

Eleduarium Japonic uni. E. In about one hundred and alba. 

ninety-three grains, one grain of opium. TinSura opii (L.) is made with opium, in the pro- 

Elelluarium Thebaicum. E. In ninely-feven grains, one portion of one grain to about thirteen of the men- 
grain of opium. firuum. 

Trochjci bechtci cum opio. E. In fifty-five grains, one TinSura ‘Thebaica (E.) is made with opium, in the pro¬ 
gram of opium. portion of one grain to twelve of the menftruum. 

Thefe trochifci are not unfrequently ordered cum dupYice Tintlura opii camphorata (L.)is made with opium, in the 
opio, and under this form are kept in many (hops. proportion of one grain to two hundred and fixty of 
Emplajlrum ammeniacum cum hydrargyro. E. In five the menftruum. 

ounces, one ounce of mercury. Elixir paregoricum (E.) is made with opium, in the 

Emplajlrum lythargyri cum hydrargyro. L. In five oun- proportion of one grain to fixty-eight of the men- 
ces, one ounce of mercury. firuum. 

Emplajlrum e hydrargyro. E. In three ounces and two- Balfamum anodynum (E.) is made with opium, in the 
thirds, one ounce of mercury. proportion of one grain to about thirty of the men- 

Unguerttum hydrargyri fortius. L. In two drams, one firuum. 
drum of mercury. 
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^fCETAT ED litharge, com¬ 
pound water of, n° 610. 
Cerate of, 673. Ointment 
of acetated cerufe, 643. 

Acetous fermentation, 16, 17. 
Acid, 202. 

Aerated water, 205. 

Aethiops martial, 281. M’ne- 
ral, 300. 

Acid , carbonic, 12. Account 
of the various acids, 53. As 
menftrua, 71. On various 
acids, 196—205. Acid ju¬ 
lep, 490. Offyrup, 513. 

Affinities, tables of, p. 290— 
294. 

Air, fixed, nature of, n° 54. 

Alcohol, 15. The menftruum 
of eifential oils and refins of 
vegetables, 73. 

Alexiterial water, 353. 

Alkali, fixed vegetable, 24. 
Acetated fixed vegetable, 
235. Tartarized vegetable, 
fixed, 239. 

Alkaline falts and earths, &c. 
dilfolved by acids, 75. Lixi¬ 
via diffolve oils, &c. 76. 
Fixed vegetable purified, 
211. Fixed fofiil alkaline 
falts, &c. 220. Syrup, 514. 

Atl-fpice water, 328. Spirit of, 
362. 


Almonds, oil of, n° . 152. Milk 
482. Syrup of, 516. 

Aloes, watery extract of, 148. 
Wine of, 408. Tincture of, 
421. Compound do. 422. 
Vitriolic elixir of do. 423. 
Elixir of, 458. Pills of, 571. 
Do. with myrrh, 572. 

Aloetic wine, 408. Powder, 
530. Do. with iron, 531. 
Do. with guaiacum, 532. 
Alum , purification of, 242. 
Burnt, 243. Compound, 
water of, 607. 

Amalgama of tin, 313. 

Amber, oil and fait of, 178, 
206. Purified fait of, 207. 
Tindure of, 478. Julep, 493. 
Ammonia, prepared, 221. Wa¬ 
ter of, 222. Do. of pure, 
225. Water of, acetated, 
236 Spirit of, 352. Fe¬ 
tid fpirit of, 353. Com¬ 
pound fpirit of, 486. Suc- 
cinated do. 487. Liniment 
of, 656. Stronger do. of, 
657. 

Ammoniac, volatile fal, 223. 
Spirit of fal, 224. Do. 
with quick-lime, 226. Pre¬ 
pared, 221. Vinous fpirit of 
fal, 352. Iron, 274. Cop¬ 
per, 318. 


Ammeniacum, gum purification 
of, n° 95.. Milk, 484. Pla- 
fter with quick filver, 614. 

Ammoniated copper, water of, 
609. 

Andromachus, theriacaof, 605. 

AnimaloW, 176, 177. 

Animals, analogy between them 
and vegetables, 3. Nature 
of the fubftance of, 45. 
Fluid parts, 46. Oils and 
fats of, 47. Mifcellaneous 
obfervations on feveral fub- 
ftances of, 48. Earths of, 
5 1 - 

Anife, effential oil of, 158, 159. 

Anifeed, effential oil of, 159, 
161. Compound fpirit of, 
354 * 

Anodyne liniment or balfam, 
470. Ointment, 661. 

Anthelmintic powder, 549. 

AntiSeric fpirit, 370. 

Antihyjleric plafter, 618. 

Antimonial powder, 26a. Wine, 
410. Wine of tartar, 411. 

Antimony, prepared, 91. Pre¬ 
parations of, 254—271. 
Wine of, 410. Wine of 
tartarized, 411. Tindure 
of, 472. 

Antipthijical tindure, 461. 

Antlpjoric ointment, 653. 


Ardent fpirit, n° 348. 

Aroma, 35. 

Aromatic fpirit, 369. Vinegar, 
400. Tindure, 424. Pow¬ 
der or fpices, 533. Confec¬ 
tion, 602. 

Arfenic, mineral folution of, 
494. 

Arum, conferveof, 114. Com¬ 
pound powder, 551. 

Afafatida, tindure of, 425. 

Afarahacca, compound powder 
of, 534. 

Afb coloured powder of mer¬ 
cury, 287. 

Attractions, eledive, 53. Ta¬ 
ble of Angle explained, 56. 
Table, p. 290, &c. Cafes 
of double, p. 294. 

B. 

BachePs pills, 582. 

Balm water, 342. Compound 
water of, 366. 

Balfam of Peru, tindure of, 
426 ; and of Tolu, 427. 
Traumatic, 428. Anodyne, 
470. Saponaceous, 471. 
Of Tolu, fyrup of, orbalfa* 
mic fyrup, 510. 

Bark, extrad of Peruvian, 138, 

Barley water, 382. 

Barley, decodion of, 380.'' 

Compound do. 381. 

Baftlicon 
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Baftlicon ointment, n° 650. 

Baths, 64. 

Bay-berries, expreffed oil 'of, 
154. 

Benzoin, 41. Flowers of, 208. 
Compound tinfture of, 428. 

Bitter infufion, 392. Wine, 
409. Tinfture, 446. 

Bitumens, 50. 

Black currants, infpiffated juice 
of, 127. Cherry-water, 337. 

.S/ae plafter, 622. 

Blijlering plafter, 615. 

Borax, acid fait of, 246. 

Bougies . 678. 

Buckthorn, fyrup of, 509. 

Burgundy pitch, plafter of, 624. 

Burning of hartihorn, 96. Of 
fponge, 102. 

Butler of antimony, 259. 

C. 

Calamine, prepared, 92. Ce¬ 
rate of, 672. 

Calcination, 89. 

Calcined zinc, 314. 

Calomel, 292. 

Camomile, elfential oil of, 184. 
Flower-water, 338. 

Camphor, 34. Water, 334. 
Liniment, 658. 

Camphorated tinfture of op'um, 
436. Spirit of wine, 469. 
Mixture, 479. Spirit, 488. 

Cancer, ointment for an ulce¬ 
rated, 662. 

Cantharides, cerate of, 671. 

Carbonic acid, 12. 

Cardamom tindture, 430. Com¬ 
pound ditto, 431. 

Carmelite water, 366. 

Caraway fpirit, or fpirituous 
water, 355. Elfential oil of, 
158, 159. Seeds, 162. 

Cafcariila, extraft of, 141. 
Tinfture of, 432. 

Cajfia water, 324. Electuary 
of, 591. 

Cajior oil, 153. Water, 335. 
Tinfture, 433. Compound 
ditto, 434. 

Caiaplfn of cummin, 680. Of 
mullard, 681. 

Cat.cbu, decoftion of, 406. 
Tincture of, 435. Troches 
of, 568. 

Cathartic fait of Glauber, 232. 

Canjlic ley, 214. Strongeft 
common, 216. Milder dit¬ 
to, 218. Lunar, 272. 

Cephalic or fternutatory pow¬ 
der, 534. 

Cerates, 669—679. 

Cerufe of antimony, 268; or 
white lead, 307. Acetated, 
308. Powder of, 535. 
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Ointmentofacetated,n° 643. 
Ointment of, 644. 

Chalk, prepared, 93. Julep, 
374. Mixture or drink, 

480. Compound powder 

of, &c. and combined with 
opium, 338. Troches of, 
366. 

Chervil, conferve of, 111. Wa¬ 
ter, 336. 

Chocolate nuts, oil of, 153. 

Cinnamon, elfential oil of, 183. 
Water, 323. Spirit of, or 
fpirituous water, 336. Tinc¬ 
ture of, 436. Compound 
ditto, 437, Syrup of, 317. 

Cloves of julyflower, fyrup of, 
498. Elfential oil cf, 183. 

Clyjler, decoftion for, 376. 

Cocc'ue pills, 573. 

Colcothar of vitriol, 280. 

Colchicum, 403. Syrup of, 499. 

Coloeynth tinfture, 473- Pills 
with aloes, 373. 

Colomla , tinfture of, 438. 

Coloquintida compound extraft: 
of. 1 35 - 

Comminution, 87. 

Common decoftion, 378. Plafter, 
620. 

Confection, japonic, 394. Of 
various kinds, 601—606. 

Conferves, 108—121. 

Conlraycrva, compound pow¬ 
der of, 337. 

Copper, preparations of, and 
zinc, 314—319. Volatile 

tinfture of, 474. Pills, 374. 
Water of ammoniated, 609. 

Cordial eleftuary or confeftion, 
603. 

Corn plafter, 629. 

Corrojive iublimate of mercury, 
290. Solution of, 291. Red 
of, 296. Pills of, 386. Plaf¬ 
ter of, 631. 

Coventry remedy, 339. 

Crabs claws, compound pow¬ 
der of, 336. 

Crocus of antimony, 237. O- 
pening and aftringent of 
iron, 282. 

CryJlaUization, 80. 

Cummin, catalapfam c-f, 680. 
Plafter, 617. 

Curd, alum, 682. 

Currants , black infpilfated juke 
of, 127. Syrup ofblack, 502. 
D. 

Dandelion, extraft of, 147. 

Deadly nightfhade plafter, 628. 

Decoctions and infulions, 371 

—407. 

Defenftve plafter, 627. 

Democrats, confeftion of, 650. 
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Depuration, n° 79. 

Diacajfta, eleftuary of, 391. 

Diacodium, J03. 

Digjlion, long, extrafts by, 132. 

DigcJUve powder, 532. Oint¬ 
ment, 663. 

Dill or dill feed water, 322. 

Dijlillation, 83. General rules 
for that of the officinal fim- 
ple waters, 220. 

Dt/li'led water, 321. Spirits, 

347 - 

Dover’s powder, 339. 

Drying of moift bodies, 86. Of 
herbs and flowers, 97. Of 
fquills, ici. 

Dyfenlcric powder, 333. 

E. 

Earths, vegetable, animal, and 
mineral, 31. Alkaline, dif- 
folved by acids, 73. 

Egg oil, 137. 

Egyptian ointment, 660. 

Elaterium, 136. Peels 0^383. 

Elderberry, infpiffated juice of, 
126. 

Elder ointment 631. Flower 
water, 343. 

Electuaries, 390—6ci. Gene¬ 
ral rules for making, 390. 

Eh mi, ointment of, 643. 

Elixir, vitriolic, of aloes, 423. 
Stomachic, 446. Of guaia- 
cum, 447. Volatile of ditto, 
448. Paregoric, 436. Of 
aloes and rhubarb, called 
/acre d elixir, 45 8. Of health, 
462. Acid elixir of vitriol, 
467. Sweet ditto, 468. 

Elm, decoftion of, 387. 

Emetic fyrup, 318. 

Emulfton, common, 482. A- 
rahic, 483. Simple oily, or 
volatile oily, 489. 

Ens Veneris, 273. 

Ep.ifpajlic plafter, 613. Oint¬ 
ment from infufion of can- 
tharidies, 640. Ditto from 
powder of ditto, 641. 

Epithems , 679—683. 

EJJential oils, 138—196. 

Eth r, vitriolic, fpirit of, 349 
and 330. Nitrous fpirit of, 
331. Compound fpirit of 
vitriolic, 483. Julep, 491. 

Ethiopic pills, 370. 

Evaporation, 82. 

Exprejfed, &c. oils, 131—138. 

Exprefion, 38. 

Exficcalhn , 86 . Of herbs and 
flowers,97. Of fquills, 101. 

Extraction, 77, 78. 

Extraction of pulps, 100. Of 
mucilage, 107. 

Extracts and refins, 128—131. 


F. 

Farina, n° 42. 

Fennel feeds, effential oil of, 
186. Water, 323. 

Fenugreek, plafter of, 632. 

Fermentation, 9. Different 
ftages of, 10, n. Vinous, 
produft of, 14, 13. Ace¬ 
tous, 16, 17. Putrefaftive, 
18, 19. 

Fetid tinfture, 423. Pills, 
384. Plafter, 618. 

Filings of iron purified, 104. 

Fire, application of, important 
inpharmaceutical apparatus, 

SI- . 

Fixed air, nature of, 34. 

Flowers and herbs, drying of, 
97. Of benzoin, 208. Of 
zinc, 313. 

Fluids, meafures of the weights 
of, table of, 70. 

Flies, tinfture of Spanifh, 429. 
Plafter of, 613. Ointment 
of, 640. Cerate of, 671. 

Fomentation, decoftion for, 377. 

Fo0 tar, oil of, 173. Fixed- 
foffile alkaline fait purified, 
220. 

Frankincenfe plafter, 626. 

Fumigation powder, 334. 

Furnaces, 38, 39, to, 6l, 62, 63. 

Fufion, 88. 

G. 

Galbanum, tinfture of, 443. 

Gamboge pills,383. 

Garlio, fyrup of, 313. Oxy- 
mel of, 327. 

Gentian, compound tinfture of, 
446. Extraft of, 134. Com¬ 
pound infufion of, 392. 

Ginger, fyrup cf, 312. 

Glafs veffels, 63. Coated, 66. 
Of antimony, 266. Ceratecl 
glafs of ditto, 267. 

Glauber, cathartic lalt of, 232. 

Guaiacum, elixir of, 447. 

Gum, 37. Ammoniacum, pu¬ 
rification of, 93. Pills, 573. 
Plafter, 621. 

Ga; 7 /-arabic, mucilage of, 389. 

Gam-kino, tinfture of, 431. 

Gum-refm, 38. 

Gam-tragacanth, mucilage of, 
390 . 

G«m-guaiacum, tinfture of, 
4 + 8 - 

Gums, eleftuary for the, 396. 

H. 

Hemorrhoidal ointment, 664. 

Hartjhorn, burning of, 96. 
Volatile, liquor, fait and oil 
of, 227. Decoftion of, 373. 

Hellebore, decoftion of, 379. 
Tinfture of black, 449, Do. 

of 
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of White, 466. Ointment of 
white, 646. 

Hemlock , infpiffated juice of, 
n° 126. Plafter, 630, 

Henbane plafter, 633. 

Hepar. See Sulphur, &c. 

Herbs and- flowers, drying of, 

97 - 

Hips, eonferve of. 115, 

Hogs lard and mutton-fuet, 
preparation of, 94. Oint¬ 
ment of, 636. 

Honeys, the purifying of, 98; 
Medicated, 520—529. 

Horfe-rsdUh, compound fpirit 
of, 364. 

Horns, redified oil of, 177. 

Hydrogens, 19. 

Hyofcyamus, oil of, 156. 

Iiyjjop water, 340. 

I. 

Jalap, extrad of, 142. Tinc¬ 
ture of, 450. Compound- 
powder of, 540. Pills, 577. 

Jamaica pepper, effential oil 
of, 160. 172. Spirituous 

water of, 362. 

Japonic tindure, 435. Elec¬ 
tuary or confection, 594. 

.'Infants, powder for, 555. 

' Infufions and - decodions, 371 
• — 4 ° 7 -’ . 

Infptjfaled juices, 123—128. 

. Ipecacuanha, wine or tincture 
of, 4 r 3. Compound pow- 

derof, 539, 

Iron, purified filings of, 104. 
Ruffc of, prepared, 105. 
Scales of purified, 106. 
Preparations of, 274—283. 
Wine of; 4^2. Tindure of, 
443. Filings prepared, 276. 

Juice, compound, of feurvy- 
graft, 122. Infpiffated of 
the elder-feerry, 124. Dit- 
.to of wolfs bane, 125. Dit¬ 
to of hemlock, 126. Ditto 
of black currantsan d lemons, 
127. 

Juices, expreffion of, 85. Na¬ 
ture of, and way of, ob¬ 
taining, 121. Infpiffated, 
123—.128. 

Julep acid, 490. fEther, 491. 
Amber, 492. Saline mix¬ 
ture, or julep, 493. 

July-How tr, fyrup of, clove of, 
498. 

Juniper-berry, effential oil of, 
159, 160,169. Compound 
fpirit of, or compound juni¬ 
per-water, 357. 

k. 

Kali, prepared, 210. Water 
of,-2i2. Ditto of pure, 213. 
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Pure, 215. Lime with, 217. 
Vitriolated, 228. Acetated 
234. Tartarized, 238. 

Kermes mineral, 269. 

L. 

Lac, tindure of, 476. 

Ladanum plafter, 619. 

Lard, hog’s, and mutton-filet, 
preparation cf, 94. Oint¬ 
ment of, 636. 

Laudanum, liquid, 455. 

Lavender, effential oil of, 159. 
Ditto of the flowering tops 
of, i6oi Ditto of flowers, 
163. Simple fpirit of, 358, 
Compound tindure of fpirit 
of, 452. 

Laurel ointment, 665. 

Lead, preparations of, 305— 
311. Vinegar of, 402. 
Troches of red, 567. 

Leaves of wood-forrel, eonferve 
of, 109. Of fpearmitit, con- 
ferve of, 113. 

Lemon- juice, fyrup of, 502. 

Z/tfOTcwvnfpifiatedjuiceof, i 27. 
Effence of, 182. Peel-wa¬ 
ter, 331. 

Lenient lirfdus, 600. 

Lenitive eleduary, 593. 

Ley, cauftic, 214. 

Lify-of-the-valley water, 341. 

Lime with pure kali, 217. 

Lims-wzttr, 398. 

Linclus, lenient, 600. 

Liniments, anodyne, 470. Sa¬ 
ponaceous, 471. And oint¬ 
ments, 635—669. 

Lip- falve, 677. 

Liquoric, refined, 150. Tro¬ 
ches of, 562. > 

Litharge,zeetated water of, 310. 
Compound ditto, 610. Pla¬ 
fter, 620. Ditto with gum, 
621. Ditto with quickfil- 
ver, 622. Ditto with refin, 
623. Cerate of, 673. 

Logwood, extrad of, 137. 

Long digeftion, on extrads by, 
132. 

Lunar cauftic, 272. Pills, 273. 

M. 

Mace, expreffed oil of, 154. 
Effential ditto, 188. 

Mad-dog, powder to prevent 
the poifon of the bite, 550. 

Magnejia, 248—250. Troches, 
of, 566, 

Manna, eleduary of, 597. 

Marjoram , effential oil of, 189. 

Marjhtnallows, dscodion of, 
372. Syrup of 497. 

MartialRovrsrs, 275. iEthiops, 
281. 
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Meadow faffron, oxymel of, 
n° 524, 

Meafuresin pharmacy, 69 Ta¬ 
ble of the weights of diffe¬ 
rent fluid ones, 70. 

Meconium, fyrup of, 503. 

Medicated - wines, 407—419. 
Waters, 606—613. Honeys, 
520—52^. 

Melampodium, tindure of, 449. 

Menjlrua, ptincipal, for folu- 
tion, 72, &c. 

Mercury, preparations of, 283" 
—305. Pills of the cerrofive 
fub!imate of, 586. 

Mercurial pills, 576. Or blue 
parte, 622. 

Metallic fubftances diffolved by 
acids, 75. 

Metals, 52. 

Milk, fait or fugar of, 244. 
Almond, 482. Ammonia- 
cum, 484. 

Miliipeds, preparation of, 99. 
Conferve of, 119. Wine of, 
414. 

Mittdererus, fpirit of, 237. 

Minerals, 49. Mineral earths, 
51. Mineral kermes, 269. 
Mineral folution of arfenic, 
494. 

Minium. See Lead, fic. 

Mint, garden, effential oil of 
the herbs of, 160. Ditto of 
leaves of common, 165. 

Mithridate, 605. 

Mixture, faline or julep, 493. 

Mixtures of various kinds, 479 
—495. 

Mucilage, extradion of, 103. 
Of ftarch, 388. Of gum- 
arabic, 389. Plafter of, 632. 
Of gum tragacantli, 390. Of 
quince feed, 391. 

Mulberry juice, fyrup of, 502. 

Muriated antimony, 258. 
Quickfilver, 289. Mild mu¬ 
riated ditto, 294. 

Muriatic acid, 199. 

Mujh, tindure of, 453. Mix¬ 
ture of, 481. 

Mujlard, cataplafm of, 681. 

Mutton fuet and hog’s lard, pre¬ 
paration of, 90. 

Myrrh, gummy extrad of, 145. 
Tindure of, 454. Com¬ 
pound powder of, 541. Pills 
of aloes with, 572. 

N. 

Natron, 25. Prepared, 2x9. 
Vitriolated, 231. Tartari¬ 
zed, 240. 

Night-Jhade, plafter of deadly, 
628. 

Nitrated calx of antimony, 256. 
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Silver, 271. Red quickfilver, 
295. Ointment of quick* 
flyer, 648. 

Nitre, purified, 233. Vinous 
acid, or dulcified fpirit of, 
357. Troches of, 564. 

Nitrous acid, 197. Weak, 198". 
Ether, fpirit of, 351. Pow¬ 
der, 556. Eleduary, 598. 

Nutmegs, effential oil of, 190. 
Spirit of, or fpirituous nut¬ 
meg-water, 361. 

Nux vomica, tindure of, 477. 

O. 

Odorous principle of vegetables, 

35 - 

Oil of almonds, 152, Of hart*. 
fhorn, 227. 

Oils, grofs, 29. Effential, 31, 
32,33. Of vegetables, rec¬ 
tified fpirit of wine a men- 
ftruum for, 73. Of the mi¬ 
neral kingdom, 49. Diffolve 
various fubftances, 74. Dip 
folved by alkaline lixivia, 7 6. 
Expreffed, See. 151—158. 
Effential, &c. 158-—196. 

Salt and oil of amber, 178. 
206. 

Ointments and liniments, 635— 
669. 

Olives, expreffed oil of, 154. . 

Onion ointment, 668. 

Opiate powder, 542. 

Opiutn, purified, 144. Extrad 
of, prepared by long dige-: 
ftion, 145. Tindure of, 455. 
Camphorated tindure , of, 
456. Pills, 5-79. Confec¬ 
tion of, 604. 

Orange- peel, eonferve of the 
yellow rind of that of Se¬ 
ville, 112. Water, 332, 368. 
Tindure of, 439. Syrup of, 
500. 

Orange-{kins, effential oil of* 
182. 

Origanum, effential oil of, 159b 
Ditto cf leaves of, 166.. 

Oxymel of verdegrife, 523. Of 
meadow faffron, 524. Of 
fqnills, 525. Simple, 526. 
Of garlic, 527. Pedoral* 
528. 

P. 

Pabulum of vegetables, 4. 

Pacific pills,'579. 

Palm, expreffed oil of, 154. 

Panacea of antimony, 270. 

Paregoric elixir, 456. 

Pectoral oxymel, 528. White 
troches, 561. Black ditto 
562. Troches with opium* 
563 - 

Pennyroyal, effential oil of, 159. 

Ditto 
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Ditto of leaves of, 167. Wa¬ 
ter, 329. Spirit of, 363. 

Peppermint, eflential oil of, 159, 
160. Ditto of leaves, 164. 
Water, 326. Spirit of, or 
fpirkuous water, 359. 

/Va, tindlure of the La.fam of, 
426. 

Peruvian bark, extract of, 1 38, 
140. Ditto with reitn,. 139. 
Decodlion of, 375. Infu- 
finn of, 404. Tincture of, 
440. Compound ditto, 441. 
Purging powder, 557. 

Pharma y defined, 1. Objects 
of, 2. 

Pills , lunar, 273, Of various 
kinds, ar.d general rules for 
making, 569—590. 

Pim.-nto, or all fpice, fpirit cf, 
362 ; or fpirituous Jamaica 
pepper water. Hid. 

Pitch, planer of Burgundy, 
624. Philter, f>34. 

Plants, dikin' in the different 
periods of th.fr growth, 6. 
Diflei ■. nt parts of the fame 
p’antof different qualities, 7. 

Plafters, 613—635. 

Peppy, fyrup of white, 503. 
Ditto of red, 504. 

Potcfh, 23, 

Powder, antimonial, 260. Afh- 
coloured of mercury, 287. 

Powders, manner of making, 
and various kinds of, 529— 
560. 

Powdered tin, 312. 

Precipitation, 81. 

Preparation of fubftances not 
foluble in water, 90, &c. Of 
hog’s lard and mutton-fuet, 

94. Of millipeds, 99. 

Prepared antimony, 91. Ca¬ 
lamine, 92. Chalk, 93. Ruff 
orfbavings of iron, 105. Ka¬ 
li, 210. Natron, 219. Am¬ 
monia, 221. 

Prefs, ufe of, in exprefling jui¬ 
ces, 85. 

Pulps extraction, 10c. 

Purging Peruvian powder, 557. 

Purification of gum ammoniac, 

95. Of honey, 98. Of fto- 
rax, 103. Of alum, 242. 

Purified filings of iron, 104. 
Scales cf iron, 106. Opium, 
144. Fixed foffile alkaline 
fait, 220. Nitre, 233. Sal 
ammoniac, 247. 

PutrefaGive fermentation, 18, 
19. 

CL 

Quaff a, tindlure of, 475. 

Quickfilvcr, purified, 284. A- 
cetated, 285. Calcined, 286. 
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With chalk, 288. Muriated, 
289. Mild muriated, 294. 
Red nitra ed, 295. White 
calx of, 297. With fulphur, 
299. Red fulphurated, 301. 
Vitriolated, 302. Syrup of, 
519. Pills, 576, Oin.ment 
of the white calx of, 638, 
Stronger ditto, 647. Weak¬ 
er ditto, ibid; or blue oint¬ 
ment, ibid. Ointment cf ni¬ 
trated, 648. 

Quince feed, mucilage of, 391. 

R. 

Rrf-Perry juice, f rup of, 502. 

Rrci'f.d tpis ir of wine,,a men- 
itrunin fur e.llncial oils' and 
reims of vegetables, 73. Chi 
extracts with, 130. Oil 
of turpentine, 175. Oil 
of horns, 177. Oil of am¬ 
ber, 179. 

Red nitrated quickfilver, 295. 
Corniive or precipitated 
mercury, 296. Lead, 306. 

^ Poppy fyiup, 504. 

Refined liquorice, 150. 

RfIns, 36. Extradcs, &c. 12S 
—151. Refinous fubftances 
diffolved by alkaline lixivia, 
76. Extradl of Peruvian 
bark with, 139. Ointment 
of yellow, 650. Cerate of 
ditto, 674. 

Rhodium, eflential oil of, 187. 

Rhubarb, infufionof, 397. Wine 
of, 415. Various tindlures 
of, 457. Elixir of, 458. 

Rochelfd It, 237. 

Rob, or infpilfateJ juice of el- 

. der berries, 124. 

Rofes, infufion of, 396. Con- 
ferve of the buds of red, 
hi. Vitriolated conferve 
of, 120. Tindlure of, 396. 
Vinegar of, 401. Syrup of 
pale, 505. Of dry, 506. 
Honey of, 521. Water, 330. 

Rofemary, eflential oil of, 139. 
Ditto of tops of, 160, 168. 
Spirit of 365. 

Rue, eflential oil of, 191. Wa¬ 
ter, 343. 

Rufus pills, 572. 

Rufl of iron, prepared, 105. 
276. 

S. 

Saffron, tindlure of, 442. Sy¬ 
rup cf, 501. Oxymel of 
meadow, 524. 

Sage water, 346. 

Sal ammoniac, volatile, 223. 
Spirit of, 224. Ditto with 
quicklime, 226. 

Saline mixture or julep, 493. 

Salt and oil of amber, 178, 
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206. Purified ditto of am¬ 
ber, 207. Of tartar, 209. 
Fixed vegetable alkaline, 
211. Fixed lollile alkalized, 
purified, 220. Of harts¬ 
horn, 227. Of many vir¬ 
tues, 230. Cathartic of 
Glauber,232. Rochel, 241. 
Or fugar of mik, 244. Of 
foircl, 245. Acid of borax, 

246. Ammoniac, purified, 

247. Of filver, 272. Of 
fteel, 279, See. 

Salts, and ili'ine preparations 
of vegetables, p. 273, n g 39, 
40,41. Alkaline, diffolved 
by acids, 75. Chapter on, 
dec. 196—248. 

Salve for lips, 677- 

Sap of vegetables, 28. 

Sapphire- coloured water, 609. 

Saponaceous balfam or liniment, 
471. Plafter, 625. 

Sarfaparilla, decodlion of, 384. 
Compound ditto, 385. 

Snjfafras root, eflential oil of, 

159, and 170. 

Saturnine ointment, 643. 

Savin, eflential oil tr, 160. 
Ditto of leaves of, 171. 
Water, 344. Compound 
tindlure of, 459. 

Savory, eflential oil of, 192. 

Scales of iron purified, 106. 

Scammony , compound powder 
of, 343. Ditto with aloes, 
344. Ditto witli colomel, 
343. Eledtuary of, 392. 

Scurvy-grafs, fpirit of, 367. 

Sabaceeui matter, 3c. 

Seneka, decodlion of, 386. 

Senna, extradl of, 143. Simple 
infufion of, 393. Tartarized 
ditto, 394. Infufion of ta¬ 
marinds with, 393. Tindlure 
of, 462. Compound powder 
of, 346. Eledluary of, 393. 

Seville orange peel, conferve of 
the yellow rind of, 112. 

Shavings of ruft of iron, prepa¬ 
red, 103. 

Silver, preparations of, 271— 
274. 

Simple ointment, 636. Lini¬ 
ment, 633. Cerate, 670. 

Sloes, conferve of, 116. 

Snake root, tindlure of, 463. 

Soap pills, 388. Plafter, 623. 
Liniment, 639. Cerate, 673. 

Soda, 23. Vitriolated, 232. 
Tartarized, 241. 

Solids, fublimation of, 84. 

Solution, in the humid and dry 
way, 71. Principal men- 
ftrua for, 72. Simple mer¬ 
curial, 304. Mineral of ar- 


fenic, 494. 

Soot, tindlure of, 444. 

Sorrel, Lit cri, £4.3. 

Sptudfh flies, tindlure of, 429. 
Plafter of, 613. Ointment 
( f, 640. Cerate cf, C-ji. 

Spearmint, conferve of the 
leaves of, 113. Eflential 
oil of, 139. Water, 327. 
Spirit of, 360. 

Spermaceti, ointment of, 63 2. 
Ceiate of, 676. 

Spices, aromatic, 333. 

Spirit of wine redtified, a mer.- 
ftrtium for cfleni i 1 oils or 
refins of vegetables, 7 3 . On 
extracts with, 130. On ex- 
t: acts v. - i'll and water, 13 1. 
Spirit of ilti ammoniac, 224. 
Ditto with quicklime, 226. 
Of Mindererus, 237. Cam¬ 
phorated of wine,4 69. Com¬ 
pound of vitriolicether,4f>5. 
Dittoof ammonia, 4.26. Suc- 
cinated ditto of ammonia, 
487. Volatile aromatic, See.. 
486. Camphorated, 488. 

Spirits, diftiiled, 347—371. 

Spcrge, burning of, IC2. Pow¬ 
der, 339. 

Squills, drying cf, icr. Con-- • 
ferve of, j 17. Vinegar of, 
399. Wine of, 417. Tinc¬ 
ture of, 460. Syrup of, 307. 
Hi.ney of, 322. Oxymel 
of, 323. Pills, 380. 

Starch, mucilage of, 338. 
Troches of, 561. 

Step, fait of, 279. 

Sternutatory or cephalic pow-. 
der, 334. 

Sticking plafter, 623. 

Stomachic elixir. 446. Pills,381. 

Stomx, purification of, 103.. 
Pills, 389. Ointment of, 667.. 

Strawberry water, 3313. 

Strengthening plafter 627. 

Siyp'ic powder, 347. 

Sublimate c orrofive of mercury,. 
290. Solution of it, 291. 
Pills of, 386. 

Sublimation, 84. 

S ibfiances not foluble in water,, 
preparation of, 90, &c. 

Suel, mutton and hog’s lard, 
preparation of, 94. 

Sudorific powder, 339. 

Sugar, or fait of milk, 244; or 
lalt of lead, 309. 

Sulphur diffolved by alkaline li¬ 
xivia, 76. Preparations cf 
230, See. Precipitated Of 
antimony, 261. Golden of 
antimony, 262. With quick- 
filver, 299. Troches of, 
563. Ointment, 633. 

Sweet 
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Sweet mercury, n° 293. 

Syrup, Ample or comman, 308. 

Syrups of various forts, 495— 
520. 

T. 

“Table of affinities, p. 290— 
294. Of the weights of fome 
fluid meafures, n° 7c. Of 
quantity of effential oil ob¬ 
tained from various vegeta¬ 
bles 195, p. 331, &c. Of 
quantity of opium and mer¬ 
cury in the different compo- 
fitions of the London and 
Edinburgh colleges, 683. 

Tamarinds, infufion of, with 
fenna, 395. 

Tanfy, effential oil of, 193. 

Tar, oil of foffile, 173. Pills, 
587. Ointment, 649. 

Tar- water, 405. 

Tartar, cryftallized acid of, 
203. Diftilled ditto of, 204. 
Salt of, 209. Vitriolated, 
229. Regenerated, 235. 
Soluble, 239. Emetic, 264. 
Antimonial wine of, 411. 

Tartarized kali, 238. Vege¬ 
table fixed alkali, 239. Na¬ 
tron, 240. Soda, 241. An¬ 
timony, 263. Iron, 277. 
Antimony, wine of, 411. 

Terebenthinate eledtuary, 599. 

Thebaic powder, 558. Pills, 
579. Eledluary, 604. 

7 heriaca of Andromachus, 605. 

Tin, preparations of, 311— 
314. Eledluary, 595. 

TinSlure, facred or aloetic wine, 
408; or wine of ipecacuan¬ 
ha, 413. 

Tinctures of various kinds, 419 

— 479 - 


Tobacco wine, n° 416. Ointment 
of, 666. 

Tolu, tindture of the balfam of, 
427. Syrup of ditto, 510. 

Tragacanth, compound pow¬ 
der, 348. 

Traumatic balfam, 428. 

Treacle, Venice, 605. 

Trochss, rules for making, and 
various kinds of, 560—569. 

Troy weight, 68. 

Turbiih mineral. 303. 

Turpentine, oil of, 174. Redti- 
fied ditto, 175. 

Tutty ointment, 654. 

V. 

Valerian, tindture of, 464. Vo¬ 
latile ditto, 465. 

Vegetables: analogy between 
them and animals, 3. Pa¬ 
bulum of, 4. Influence of 
foil, climate, light, and heat 
upon, 5. Obnoxious to dif- 
eafe and death, 8. Produdt 
of, by vinous fermentation, 
14, 13. By acetous fer¬ 
mentation, 16, 17. By 

putrefadlion, 18, 19. By 
fire, 20—42. Sap of, 28, 
Grofs oils of, 29. Effential 
oils of, 31. Sebaceous mat¬ 
ter of, 30. Nature of the 
colouring matter of, 43. 
Pradtical obfervations on, 44. 
Earths of, 31. 

Vegetable alkali, 24. Fixed ve¬ 
getable alkaline fait, 211. 

Venice treacle, 603. 

Veratrum, tindture of, 466. 

Verdigrife, oxymel of, 323. 
Ointment of, 637. 

Veffels, glafs, naked and coated, 
65, 66. Cautions with re- 


fpedt to the matter of other 
veffels, n° 67. 

Vinegar, 17. Diftilled, 200. 
Concentrated, 201. Of 
Squills, 399. Aromatic, 
400. Of rofes, 401. Of 
lead, 402. Of colchicum, 
403. Syrup of,-496. 

Vinous fermentation, 11. Pro¬ 
dudt of, 14, 15. Acid of 
nitre, 331. Spirit of fal- 
ammoniac, 332. 

Violets fyrup of, 311. 

Vitrified antimony, 263. 

Vitriol of iron, 279. Colco- 
thar of, 280. White, 316. 
Dulcified fpirit of, 349- A- 
cid elixir of, 467. Sweet 
ditto, 468. 

Vitriolated conferve of rofes, 
120. Kali, 228. Tartar, 
229. Natron, 231. Soda, 
232. Purified zir.c, water 
of,—zinc with camphor, 
611. 

Vitriolic acid, weak, 196. Ether 
fpirit of, 349. Acid, vi¬ 
nous, ib. Ether, or ethereal 
liquor, 330. Elixir of alce c , 
423. Ether, compound fpi¬ 
rit of, 483. Water, 612. 

Ulcerated cancer, ointment for, 
662. 

Volatile fal ammoniac, 223. 
Liquor, fait, and oil of 
bartlhorn, 227. Elixir of 
guaiacum, 448. 

Vomica, nux, tindture of, 477. 

W. 

Waters, fimple diftilled, 319— 
347. Medicated, 606—613. 

Water, a principal menftruum 
in pharmacy, 72. Subftan- 


Index. 

ces not foluble in preparation 
of, n° 90. &c. Extradts 
with, 128. And rules for 
making extradts with, 129. 
Aerated, 203. Of kali, 212. 
Of pure ditto, 213. Of 
ammonia, 222. Of pure 
ammonia, 223. Of aceta- 
ted litharge, 310. 

Wax, oil of, 194. Plafter6i6. 

Ointment, 642. 

Weights, two kinds of, ufed, 68. 
Table of the weights of dif¬ 
ferent fluid meafures, 70. 
White precipitate of mercury, 
298. Vitriol, 316. Lily- 
water, 341. Poppy, fyrup 
of, 303. Ointment, 644. 
Wine, various kinds of, 13. 
Redtified fpirit of, a men¬ 
ftruum for effential oils or re- 
flns of vegetables, 73. Oil of, 

180. Medicated, 407—419. 
Camphorated fpirit of, 469. 

Wolfsbane, infpiffated juice of, 
123. 

Wood-forrel, conferve of the 
leaves of, 108. 

Woods, decodlion of, 383. 
Wormwood, conferve of the 
tops of fea, no. Extradl 
of, 146. Effential oil of, 

181. Tindture of, 420. 

Y. 

Yellow ointment, 648. Refin, 
ointment of, 630. Cerate 
of ditto, 674. 

Z. 

Zedoary wine, 418. 

Zinc, preparations of, and cop¬ 
per, 314—319. Water of, vi¬ 
triolated, with camphor, 61 r. 
Ointment cf the calx of, 639. 


P H A 

Pharos. PHAROS, (Homer, Strabo, &c.), a fmall oblong 

" w ' ifland, adjoining to the continent of Egypt, over- 
againft Alexandria. On this ifland flood a cognominal 
light tower, of four fides, each fide a ftadium in length: 
and the tower fo high as to be feen ico miles off. Some 
affirm, each of its four corners refted on a large fea- 
crab of glafs or of hard tranfparent ftone of Ethiopia 
or Memphis. Others imagine the crabs were only 
added externally to the bafe by way of ornament, or 
as emblematical of its fituation and ufe. The aichitect 
was Softrates the Cnidian, as appears by an infcription 
•on the tower, under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who laid 
out 800 talents upon it. On account of the port of. 
Alexandria, the entrance to which was difficult and 
dangerous, the Pharos was called the key of the Egyp¬ 
tian fea, or even of Egypt itfelf (Lucan): and Pharos, 
from being a proper name, is become an appellative to 
denote all light houfes. 


P H A 

Pharos, or Phare, a light-houfe ; a pile raifed near Pharos. 

a port, where fire is kept burning in the night, to - v — 

guide and diredl veffels near at hand. The pharos of 
Alexandria, built in the ifland of Pharos, at the mouth 
cf the Nile, was anciently very famous, infomuch as to 
communicate its name to all the reft. This moft mag¬ 
nificent tower confifted of feveral ftories and galleries, 
with a lantern at top, in which a light being conti¬ 
nually burning, might be feen for many leagues at fea, 
and along the cc-aft. It was accounted one of the 
feven wonders of the world, it was built by the famed 
architedl Softratus, a native of Cnidos, or, according 
to fome, by Deiphanes, the father of Softratus; and 
coft Ptolemy Philadelphus 800 talents.. The feveral 
ftories were adorned with columns, balluftrades, galle¬ 
ries of the fineft marble and workmanfhip; to which 
fome add, that the architedl had contrived 'to fatten 
fome looking-glaffes, fo artificially againft the higlieft 

galleries. 
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Pharpar, galleries, that one could fee in them all the Ihips that 
Phar falia. failed on the fea for a great way. Inftead of which 
' v noble ftru&ure, one fees now only a kind of irregular 
caftle, without ditches or outworks of any ftrength, the 
whole being accommodated to the inequality of the 
ground on which it ftands, and which it feems is no 
hgher than that which it fliould command. Out of 
the midft of this clumfy building rifes a tower, which 
ferves fora light-houfe, but which hath nothing of the 
beauty and grandeur of the old one. The Coloffus of 
Rhodes alfo ferved as a pharos. 

PHARPAR, orPaARPHAR, is one of the rivers 
of Damafcus, or rather it is an arm of the Barradyor 
Chryforrhoas, which waters the city of Damafcus and 
the country about it (2 Kangs v. 12.) “ Are not Aba- 
na and Pharpar, rivers of Damafcus, better than all 
the waters of Ifrael ?” The river of Damafcus has its 
fountain in the mountains of Libanus. At its approach 
to the city it is divided into three arms, one of 
which paffes through Damafcus. The other two 
water the gardens round about, and then reuniting, 
they lcfe themfelves at four or five leagues from the 
city, towards the north. See Maundrell’s Travels from 
Aleppo to Jerufalem; fee alfo the articles Abana and 
Damascus. 

PHARSALIA, Pharsalium, Pharfalus, or 
Pharfalos, (anc. geog.), a town of the Phthiotis, a 
didriiff of Theflaly, near Pheise and Larifla, to which 
lad place Pompey fled from the plains of Pharfalus ; 
watered by the river Enipeus, wh : ch falls into the 
Apidanus, and both together into the Peneus. Be¬ 
tween Pharfalus and Enipeus, Pompey drew up his men 
at the fatal battle of Pharfalia. 

In this battle, the advantage with refpeft to num¬ 
bers was greatly on the fide of Pompey. That gene¬ 
ral himfelf was on the left with the two legions which 
Casfar had returned to him at the beginning of the 
war. Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, was in die 
centre, with the legions he had brought from Syria, 
and the reinforcements fent by feveral kings and dates 
of Afia. The Cilician legion, and fome cohorts 
which had ferved in Spain, were in the right, under 
the command of Afranius. As Pompey’s right wing 
was covered by the Enipeus, he ftrengtliened the left 
with his {lingers, archers, and the 7000 Roman horfe, 
on whom chiefly his party founded their hopes of vic¬ 
tory. The whole army was drawn up in three lines, 
with very little fpaces between them. In conformity 
to this difpofition, Caef.ir’s army was drawn up in the 
following order: The tenth legion, which had on all 
occafions fignalized themfelves above all the reft, was 
placed in the right wing, and the ninth in the left; 
but as the latter had been conliderably weakened in 
the adfion at Dyrrhachium, the eighth legion was 
pofted fo near it as to be able to fupport and rein¬ 
force it upon occafion. The reft of Caefar’s forces filled 
up the fpace between the two wings. Marc Antony 
commanded the left wing, Sylla the right, and Cneius 
Domitius Calvinus the main body. As for Csefar, he 
pofted himfelf in the right over-againft Pompey, that 
he might have him always in his fight. 

Thus was the whole plain covered, from Pharfalia 
to the Enipeus, with two armies, dreifed and armed 
after the fame manner, and bearing the fame enfigns, 
the Roman eagles. Pompey obferving how well the 


enemy kept their ranks, expedling quietly the fignal Pharfalia. 
of battle, and on the contrary how impatient and un- ‘ 

fteady his own men were, running up and down in 
great diforder for want of experience, he began to be 
afraid left his ranks fhould be broken upon the firft 
onfet; and therefore commanded the foot in the front 
to keep their ground, and quietly wail for the enemy. 

The two armies, though within reach of each other, 
kept a mournful iilence ; but at length the trumpets 
founded the charge, and Caefar’s army advanced in 
good order to begin the attack, being encouraged by 
the example of one Caius Craftinus, a centurion, who 
attire head of 120 men threw himfelf upon the ene¬ 
my’s firft line with incredible fury. This he did to 
acquit himfelf of a promife he had folemnly made to 
Caefar, who, meeting him as he was going out of his 
tent in the morning, afked him, after fome d fcourfe, 

What his opinion was touching the event of the battle ? 

To which he, ftretching out his hand, replied aloud, 

Thine is the victory, Ccefir ; thouJhalt glorioufy conquer , 
and l myfelf this day will be the fuhjeB of thy praife 
either dead or alive. In purfuance of this promife he 
broke out of his rank as loon as the trumpet founded ; 
and, at the head of his company, ran in upon the 
enemy, and made a great {laughter of them. But 
while he was ftill prefiing forward, forcing his way 
through the firft line, one of Pompey’s men ran him 
in at the mouth with fuch violence, that the point of 
his fword came out at the hind part of his neck. 

Upon his death Pompey’s foldiers took courage, and 
with great bravery flood the enemy’s cnlet. While 
the foot were thus fhirply engaged in the centre, 

Pompey’s horfe in the left wing marched up confi¬ 
dently ; and having firft widened their ranks, with 
a defign to furround Caefar’s right wing, charged his 
cavalry, and forced them to give round. Hereupon 
Caefar ordered his horfe to retreat a little, and give 
way to the fix cohorts, which he had pofted in the 
rear as a body of referve. Tliefe, upon a fignal 
given, coming up, charged the enemy’s horfe with 
that refolution and good order which is peculiar to 
men who have fpent all their lives in camps. They 
remembered their inftrudtions, not ftriking at the legs 
or thighs of the enemy, but aiming only at their faces. 

This unexpedted and new manner of fighting had the 
defired effedt. For the young patricians, 'whom Cse- 
far contemptuoufly calls the pretty young dancers, not 
being able to bear the thoughts of having their faces 
deformed with fears, turned their backs, and, covering 
their faces with their hands, fled in the utmoft con- 
fufion, leaving the foot at the mercy of the enemy. 

Caefar’s men did not purfue the fugitives; but char¬ 
ging the foot of that wing, now naked and un¬ 
guarded, furrounded them, and cut moft of them in 
pieces. 

Pompey was fo tranfported with rage, in feeing the 
flower of his forces thus put to flight or cut in pie¬ 
ces, that he left his army, and retired flowly towards 
his camp, looking more like a man diftradfed and be- 
fide himfelf than one who by his exploits had ac¬ 
quired the name of the Great. When he had reached 
the camp, he retired to his tent without {peaking a 
word to any; and continued there, like one diftrafted 
and out of his fenfes, till his whole army was defeated. 

Caefar no fooner faw himfelf mailer of the field than 

he 
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Pharfalia. he marched to attack the enemy’s entrenchments, that, 
j Pompey might not have time to recoiled! himfelf. 
When Pompey was informed that his rival was advan¬ 
cing to attack his entrenchments, he then firft feemed 
to have recovered his fenfes, and cried out, What,into 
my camp too! He faid no more ; but immediately lay¬ 
ing alide the marks cf his dignity, and putting on 
fuch a garment as might be ft favour his flight, he hole 
out at the decuman gate, and took the road to La¬ 
rina, which city had hitherto ftiown great attachment 
to him. In the mean time Csefar began the attack 
on the enemy’s camp, which was vigoroufly defended 
by the cohorts Pompey had left to guard it; but they 
were at length forced to yield. Csefar was not a little 
furprifcd, when, after having forced the entrench¬ 
ments, he found the enemy’s tents and pavilions rich¬ 
ly adorned with carpets and hangings, their couches 
ilrewed with flowers, their tables ready fpread, and 
fideboards fet out with abundance of plate, bowls, 
and glalfes, and fome of them even filled with wine. 
So great was the confidence of Pompey’s party, that 
they made preparations before hand for pleafures to be 
enjoyed after the vidtory, which they thought certain. 
In Pompey’s tent, Csefar found the box in which he 
kept his letters: but, with a moderation and magna¬ 
nimity worthy of himfelf, he burnt them all, without 
reading one ; faying, that he had rather be ignorant of 
crimes, than obliged to punifh them. 

The next day, when the dead were numbered, it 
appeared that Csefar had fcarce loft 200 men; among 
whom were about 30 centurions, whom Casfar caufed 
to be buried with great folemnity. He did particular 
honours to the body of Craftinus, who had begun the 
battle ; and ordered his afhes to be depofited in a tomb, 
which he eredledto his memory. On Pompey 5 s fide, 
the number of the dead amounted to 15,000 accord¬ 
ing to fome, and to 25,000 according to others. Cse- 
far took 24,000 prifone'rs, eight eagles, and 180 en- 
figns. :■ 

Pharsalia, an epic poem, compofed by Lucan on 
the civil war between Pompey and Csefar, and parti-, 
cularly cn the vidlqry of the latter over the former, 
of which we have given an account in the preceding, 
article. It is a poem univerfally acknowledged tohave 
great beauties and great defedts ; but we are the lefs 
capable cf eftimating its merit as a whole, that either 
time has deprived us of the laft books, or its author 
Blair's has ^ e ‘ t ' ucorn P^ ete< “ The fubjedt of the Pharfa- 
Bedturts. lia (fays an excellent critic) carries undoubtedly all 
the epic grandeur and dignity: neither does it want 
unity of objedt,, viz. the triumph of Casfar over the 
Roman liberty. In the choice- of.th.it fubjedt, he 
thinks, however, that the author was not happy. The 
civil wars were too recent to admit in the defeription 
of them the embellifhments of fidtion and machinery. 
The fables of the gods mixed with the exploits of Cas¬ 
far and Pompey, inftead of raifuig, would have dimi- 
nifhed, the dignity of fuch well known fadls.” Another 
objedlion to the fubjedt, perhaps more forcible than this, 
arifes f om the fuccefs of the war and the abilities of 
the generals. Lucan was a frienel to liberty, and- 
wifhed to raife th<& charadter of Pompey and Cato; 
but in fpite of his utmoft efforts, they are always 
eclipfed by the fuperio.r talents and confequent ferccefs 
of Casfar. All his charadters, however, are drawn 
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with fpirit, and with uncommon regard to truth; and Pharfalia 
fome of the fpeeches which he puts into the mouths of II 
his heroes are equal for moral fublimity to any thing P ha ^ ollls - 
that is to be found in all antiquity. 

“ There are in the Pharfalia (continues the critic al¬ 
ready quoted) feveral very poetical and fpirited de- 
feriptions. But the author’s- chief ftrength does not 
lie either in narration or defeription-. His narration 
is often dry and harfti; his deferiptions are often over¬ 
wrought, and employed too upon difugreeable objedts. 

His principal merit confifts in his fentiments, which 
are generally noble and ftriking, andexpreffed in that 
glowing and ardent manner which peculiarly diftin- 
guifties him. . Lucan is the moft philofephical and 
the moft public-fpirited poet of all antiquity. He 
was the nephew cf the famous Seneca the philofo- 
pher ; was himfelf a Stoic ; and the fpirit of thatphi- 
lofophy breathes .throughout his poem. Wemuft ob- 
ferve, too, that he is the only ancient epic poet whom 
the fubjedl of his poem really and deeply interefted. 

Lucan recounted no fidtion. He was a Roman, and had 
felt all the direful effedts of the Roman civil wars, and 
of that fevere defpotifm which fucceeded the lofs of li¬ 
berty. His high and bold. fpi;it made him enter deep¬ 
ly into this fubjedt, and kindle, on many occafions, 
into the moff real warmth. Hence, he abounds in 
exclamations and apoftrophes, which are almoft always 
well timed, and fupported with a vivacity and fire that 
do him no fmall honour. 

“ But it is the fate of this poet, that his beauties can 
never be mentioned, without their fuggefting his ble- 
mifties alfo. As his principal excellency is a lively 
and glowing genius, which appears fometimes in his 
deferiptions, and very often in his fentiments, his great 
defedt in both is want of moderation. He carries 
every thing to an extreme. He knows not where to 
ftop. From an effort to aggrandife his objedls, he be¬ 
comes tumid and unnatural: and it frequently hapa 
pens, that where the fecond line of one of his deferip- 
tions is fublime, the third, in which he meant to rife 
ftill higher, is perfedtly bombuft. -Luean lived in art 
age when the fchools of the declaimers had begun to 
corrupt the eloquence and tafte of Rome. He was 
not free from the mfedlion ; and too often, inftead of 
fhowing the genius of the poet, betrays the fpirit of 
the declaimer; but he is, on the whole, an author of 
lively and original genius.” 

PHARUS, in botany; A genus of the hexandria 
order, belonging to the monoecia clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the fourth order. 

Gramma. The male calyx is a bivalved uniflorous 
glume; the corolla, a bivalved glume ;: the female ca¬ 
lyx the fame with the male the coro'la an uniflo- 
rnus, long, and wrapping glume. There is but one 
feed. 

PHARYNX, in anatomy. See there, p. 708,709. 

PHASCUM, in botany; A genus of the order of 
mufei, belonging to the cryptogamia clafs of plants. 

The anthera is operculated-, with a ciliated mouth; the 
calyptrse are minute. ‘V 

PHASEOLUS, the Kidney bean ; a genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the di; del phi a clafs of 
plants. There is only one fpecies; hut of this there are 
many varieties. Thofe principally Cultivated for the 
table are, x. The common white, or jDutch kidney- 

bean. 
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Phafeolus. bean. 2. The {mailer kidney-bean, commonly called 
i' * the Batterfea kidney-bean. And, 3. The upright fort, 

called the tree kidney-bean. 

1. The firft fort was feme time ago propagated in 
England, and is Rill in Holland; it grows very tall, 
and requires long Rakes and poles to climb on, and its 
beans are confiderably broad; this makes them lefs 
faleable in the markets, people fuppofing them to be 
old becaufe they are broad; and they are hence grown 
into difufe, though a much more valuable kind for 
eating than any other. 

2. The fecond fort, or Batterfea bean, is what is 
more univerially cultivated : it never grows very tall, 
nor rambles far, and the air can eafily pafs between 
the rows, becaufe of its moderate growth; and this 
makes it bear plentifully, and ripen well for the table. 
It is the beR taRed bean, except the laR. 

3. The third, or tree kidney-bean, is alfo a plen¬ 
tiful bearer, and never rambles, but grows up in form 
of a Rirub; but its beans are broader than the Batter¬ 
fea kind, and are not fo well taRed. 

They are well propagated from feeds, which are to 
be put into the ground in the latter end of March or 
beginning of April for an early crop: but thefe (hould 
have a warm fituation and a dry foil; they muR alfo 
be planted in a dry feafon. The manner of planting 
them is, to draw lines with a bough over the bed, at 
two feet and a half diRance, into which the feeds are 
to be dropped out about two inches afunder; and the 
earth is to be drawn over them with the head of a rake, 
to cover them about an inch deep. In a week after 
fowing, the plants will appear, and the earth {hould 
be drawn up about their flalks as they rife up ; for a 
few days after this they will require no further care, 
except to be kept clear from weeds, and, when the 
beans appear, to have them gathered twice a week, 
for if the beans are fuffered to hang on too long, they 
not only become of no value, but they weaken the 
plant. The firR crop of kidney-beans will continue a 
month in good order; and, to fupply the table after¬ 
wards, there fliould befrelh fowings in March, April, 
May, and June; the laR of which will continue till 
the froRs come to deRroy them. Some raife their 
early crops on hot-beds; and this is to be done ex¬ 
actly in the fame manner as the railing the early cu¬ 
cumbers. 

A new fpecies of phafeolus, apparently a very ufe- 
ful one, has been difeovered by M. Moraney, “ an in¬ 
habitant of Mome Rouge, dependent on the Cape 
we fuppofe Cape Francois of the ifland of St Domin¬ 
go. In his fearch for plants, fubfervient to his col- 
ledlion of infedts for the king’s cabinet, he was over¬ 
taken by night, and he paffed it in a cave, to which 
he had recourfe for Ihelter. At its extremity he found 
beds of foflils, broken pieces of burnt earthen-ware, 
fome tools and other things, which fliowed that this 
cave had formerly been the habitation of the natives. 
Near it he faw a climbing plant attached to fome trees, 
with cluRers of dry pods hanging from it. Thefe he 
gathered, and on his return fowed the feed. Some 
months after, the plants grew tall and flrong; they 
appeared to refemble a phafeolus known at Perpignan 
by the name of caraquoila, and in the fuperb port¬ 
folios of the king by that of phafeolus indicus, cochleato 
flore, which produced many roots, not unlike the ma- 
Vol. XIV. 


nioc. On examining the root after the pods were Pl-iucs 
ripe, he found from three to eight roots of this kind. II 
The force of the vegetation was wonderful; but dread- a ian<18 *. 
ing the deleterious effedts of recent manioc, he did 
not taRe them, but fubjedted them to a chemical ana- 
lyfis, which proved nothing. After boiling them in 
water a little falted, he ventured to taRe them, and 
found them moiR, undtuous, and faccharine, not un¬ 
like potatoes. He made, after fome hours trial, very 
good caflava with them, without being incommoded, 
by the difagreeable fibres which are met with in the 
manioc during this operation. Since, that time, bif- 
cuit and bread have been made from thefe roots by 
M. Lombart counfellor at the Cape. The plant has 
been found to be very common in the woods. It re¬ 
quires no peculiar management: its roots are in fea¬ 
fon when the pods blacken, and its fibres run in every 
diredtion, fearching for nourilhment through the clefts- 
of rocks, and receiving the impreflion of the Rrata 
without injury. If the principal root is left, the plant 
{hoots again and fiourifties as before; but it is not yet 
afeertained whether it puts forth any new roots. The 
feeds are not alimentary when dreffed, as if nature 
defigned them only for propagating other plants. 

Every ufe which a farinaceous plant can fupply, this 
new phafeolus has fuccefsfully anfwered; and the feeds 
in the hands of Meffrs Heretier and Thouin will 
probably furnifli a fufficient quantity for curiofity as 
well as ufe. 

PHASES, in afironomy, from the Greek word 4>«/»a>, 

“ to appearthe feveral appearances or quantities of 
illumination of the moon, Venus, Mercury, and the 
other planets. See Astronomy. 

PHASGA, orPisGAH, (Mofes), a mountain on the 
other fide Jordan, joined to Abarim and Nebo, and 
running fouth to the mouth of the Arnon: from 
which Mofes had a view of the promifed land, and 
where he died, having before appointed Jofliua his 
fucceflor. Wells takes Pifgah and Nebo to be differ¬ 
ent names of one,and the fame mountain, a part or 
branch of the mountains Abarim, (Deut. xxxii. 49. 
compared with Deut. xrxiv. 1.) Or that the top of 
Nebo was peculiarly called Pifgah; or fome other part 
of it, cut out in Reps, as the primitive word denotes : 
and thus it is rendered by Aquila, by a Greek word 
fignifying cut out (Jerome). There was alfo a city 
of this name, id.; and the adjoining country was in like 
manner called Pifgah, id. 

PHASIANUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of gallinse. The cheeks are covered with 
a fmooth naked {kin. 

Gibbons, in his Roman Hifiory, tells us, that the 
name Phafianus is derived from the river Phasis, the 
banks of which is the native habitation of the pheafant. 

See Phasis. 

1. The gallus, or common dunghill cock and hen, .Dung-hill 
with a compreffed caruncle or flethy comb on the top cock, 
of the head, and a couple of caruncles or wattles under 
the chin. The ears are naked, and the tail is compref¬ 
fed and eredted. Of all other birds, perhaps this fpe¬ 
cies affords the greateff number of varieties ; there be¬ 
ing fcarce two to be found that exactly refemble each 
other in plumage and form. The tail, which makes 
fuch a beautiful figure in the generality of thefe birds, 
is yet found entirely wanting in others ; and not only 
3 L the 
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Phafianuj. tile tail, but the rump alfo. The toes, which are 
' v * ufually four in all animals of the poultry kind, yet in a 
fpecies of the cock are found to amount to five. The 
feathers, which lie fo fleek and in fuch beautiful order 
in mold of thofe we are acquainted with, are in a pe¬ 
culiar breed all inverted, and (land flaring the wrong 
way. Nay, there is a fpecies that comes from Japan, 
which inflead of feathers feems to be covered over with 
hair. 

It is not well afcertained when the cock was firft 
made domeftic in Europe ; but it is generally agreed 
that we firil had him in our weftern world from the 
kingdom of Perfia. Ariftophanes calls the cock the 
Perjian bird; and tells us he enjoyed that kingdom be¬ 
fore fome of its earlieft monarchs. This animal was in 
fadt known fo early even in the mofl favage parts of 
Europe, that we are told the cock was one of the for¬ 
bidden foods among the ancient Britons. Indeed, the 
domeftic fowl feems to have banifhed the wild one. 
Perfia itfelf, that firft introduced it to our acquaintance, 
feems no longer to know it in its natural form : and if 
we did not find it wild in fome of the woods of India, 
as well as thofe of the iflands in the Indian ocean, we 
might begin to doubt, as has been done with regard to 
fheep, in what form it firft exifted in a ftate of nature. 
But the cock is ftill found in the iflands of Tinian, 
in many others of the Indian ocean, and in the woods 
on the coaft of Malabar, in its ancient ftate of inde¬ 
pendence, In his wild condition, his plumage is black 
and yellow, and his comb and wattles yellow and purple. 
There is another peculiarity alfo in thofe of the Indian 
woods; their bones, which, when boiled with us, are 
white, as every body knows, in thofe are a? black as 
ebony. 

In their firft propagation in Europe, there were di- 
ftindtions then that now fubfift no longer. The an¬ 
cients efteemed thofe fowls whofe plumage was reddifh 
as invaluable ; but as for the white, it was confidered 
as utterly unfit for domeftic purpofes. Thefe they re¬ 
garded as fubjedt to become a prey to rapacious birds ; 
and Ariftotle thinks them lefs fruitful than the former. 
Indeed, his divifion of thofe birds feems taken from 
their culinary ufes ; the one fort he calls generous and 
noble , being remarkable for fecundity; the other fort, 
ignoble and ufelefs, from their fterility. Thefe diftinc- 
tions differ widely from our modern notions of genero- 
fity in this animal; that which we call the game-cock 
being by no means fo fruitful as the ungenerous dung¬ 
hill cock, which we treat with contempt. The Athe¬ 
nians had their cock-matches as well as we ; but it is 
probable they did not enter into our refinement of choo- 
fing out the moft barren of the fpecies for the purpofes 
of combat. 

However this be, no animal in the world has greater 
courage than the cock when oppofed to one of his own 
fpecies ; and in every part of the world where refine¬ 
ment and polifhed manners have not entirely taken 
place, cock-fighting is a principal diverfion. In China, 
India, the Philippine iflands, and all over theEaft, cock- 
fighting is the fport and amufement even of kings and 
princes. With us it is declining every day; and it is 
to be hoped it will in time become only the paftime of 
the loweft vulgar. See the article CocK-pit. 

The cock claps his wings before he fings or crows. 
His fight is very piercing; and he never .fails-to cry in a 


peculiar manner, when he difcovers any bird of prey Phafianus, 
in the air. His extraordinary courage is thought ' 

to proceed from his being the moft falacious of all 
other birds whatfoever. A Angle cock fuffices for ten 
or a dozen hens; arid it is faid of him that he is tire 
only animal whofe fpirits are not abated by indulgence. 

But then he foon grows old ; the radical moifture is 
exhaufted ; and in three or four years he becomes ut¬ 
terly unfit for the purpofes of impregnation. “ Hens Domeftic 
alfo (to ufe the words of Willoughby), as they for the * lcn ' 
greateft part of the year daily lay eggs, cannot fuffice 
for fo many births, but for the moft part after three 
years become effete and barren : for when they have 
exhaufted all their feed-eggs, of which they had but a 
certain quantity from the beginning, they muft necef- 
farily ceafe to lay, there being no new ones generated 
within.” 

The hen feldom clutches a brood of chickens above 
once a feafon, though inftances have been known in 
which they produced two. The number of eggs a do¬ 
meftic hen will lay in the year are above 200, provi¬ 
ded flhe be well fed and fupplied with water and liber¬ 
ty. It matters not much whether flie be trodden by 
the cock or no ; Ihe will continue to lay, although the . 
eggs of this kind can never by hatching be brought to 
produce a living animal. Her neft is made without any 
care, if left to herfelf: a hole fcratched into the ground, 
among a few bullies, is the only preparation fhe makes 
for this feafon of patient expectation. Nature, almoft 
exhaufted by its own fecundity, feems to inform her of 
the proper time for hatching, which fhe herfelf teftifies 
by a clucking note, and by difcontinuing to lay. The 
good houfewives, who often get more by their hens 
laying than by their chickens, often artificially protradt 
this clucking feafon, and f'metimes entirely remove 
it. As foon as a hen begins to cluck, they flint her in 
her provifions; which, if that fails, they plunge her 
into cold water; this, for the time, effedlually puts back 
her hatching; but then it often kills the poor bird^ 
who takes cold and dies under the operation. 

If left entirely to herfelf, the hen would feldom lay 
above 20 eggs in the fame neft, without attempting to 
hatch them : but in proportion as Ihe lays, her eggs 
are removed ; and fhe continues to lay, vainly hoping 
to incrfeafe the number. In the wild ftate, the hen 
feldom lays above 15 eggs; but then her provifioiji 
is more difficultly obtained, and fhe is perhaps fen- 
fible of the difficulty of maintaining too numerous a 
family. 

When the hen begins to fit, nothing can exceed her 
perfeverance and patience; fhe continues for fome days 
immovable; and when forced away by the importu¬ 
nities of hunger, fhe quickly returns. Sometimes alfo 
her eggs become too hot for her to bear, efpecially.if 
fhe be furnifhed with too warm a neft within doors, for 
then fhe is obliged to leave them to cool a little: thus 
the warmth of the neft only retards incubation, and 
often puts the brood a day or two back in the (hell. 

While the hen fits, fhe carefully turns her eggs, and 
even removes them to different fituations 5 till at lengthy 
in about three weeks, the young brood begin to give 
fignsof a defire toburft their confinement. When by 
the repeated efforts of their bill, which ferves like a 
pioneer on this occafion, they have broke themfelves a 
paffage through the fhell,.the hen ftill continues to fit- 
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Phafhnus. till all arc excluded. The ftrongeft and bed chickens 

' v - generally are the fir ft candidates for liberty ; the weak- 

eit come behind, and fome even die in the fhell. When 
all are produced, the then leads them forth to provide 
for themfelves. Her affeiftion and her pride feem then 
to alter her very nature, and correct her imperfedtions. 
No longer voracious or cowardly, (he abftains from all 
food that her young can fwallow, and flies boldly at 
every creature that (he thinks is likely to do them mif- 
chief. Whatever the invading animal be, (he boldly 
attacks him ; the horfe, the hog, or the maftiff. When 
marching at the head of her little troop, (he adls the 
commander; and has a variety of notes to call her nu¬ 
merous train to their food, or to warn them of ap¬ 
proaching danger. Upon one of thefe occafions, the 
whole brood have been feen to run for fecurity into the 
thickeft part of an hedge, while the hen herfelf ven¬ 
tured boldly forth, and faced a fox that came for plun¬ 
der. 

Ten or twelve chickens are the greateft number that 
a good hen can rear and clutch at a time; but as this 
bears no proportion to the number of her eggs, fchemes 
have been imagined to clutch all the eggs of an hen, 
and thus turn her produce to the greateft advantage. 
By thefe contrivances it has been obtained, that a hen 
that ordinarily produces but 12 chickens in the year, 
is found to produce as many chickens as eggs, and 
confequently often above 200. This contrivance is the 
artificial method of Hatching chickens in (loves, as is 
practifed at Grand Cairo ; or in a chemical elaboratory 
properly graduated, as has been effedted by Mr Reau¬ 
mur. At Grand Cairo, they thus produce 6000 or 
•7000 chickens at a time ; where, as they are brought 
forth in their mild fpring, which is warmer than our 
fummer, the young ones thrive without clutching. But 
it is otherwife in our colder and unequal climate ; the 
little animal may without much difficulty be hatched 
from the (hell, but they almoft all periffi when exclu¬ 
ded. To remedy this, Reaumur has made ufe of a 
woollen hen, as he calls it; which was nothing more 
than*putting the young ones in a warm bafket, and 
clapping over them a thick woollen canopy. 

Capons may very ealily be taught to clutch a frefh 
brood of chickens throughout the year ; fo that when 
one little colony is thus reared, another may be brought 
to fucceed it. Nothing is more common than to fee 
capons thus employed; and the manner of teaching 
them is this: Firft the capon is made very tame, fo as 
to feed from one’s hand; then, about evening, they 
pluck the feathers off his bread, and rub the bare (kin 
with nettles ; they then put the chickens to him, which 
prefently run under his bread and belly, and probably 
rubbing his bare (kin gently with their heads, allay the 
dinging pain which-the nettles had juft produced. 
This is repeated for two or three nights, till the ani¬ 
mal takes an affedtion to the chickens that have thus 
given him relief, and continues to give them the pro- 
tedtion they feek for: perhaps alfo the querulous voice 
of the chickens may be pleafant to him in mifery, and 
invite him to fuccour the diftreffed. He from that time 
brings up a brood of chickens like a hen, clutching 
them, feeding them, clucking, and performing all the 
fundrions of the tendered parent. A capon once ac- 
cuftomed to this fervice, will not give over; but when 
one brood is grown up, he may have another nearly 


hatched put under him, which he will treat with the £ :ar ' aM, » 
fame tendernefs he did the former. “ 

The cock, from his falacioufnefs, is allowed to be a 
fhort-lived animal; but how long thefe birds live, if 
left to themfelves, is not yet well afeertained by any 
hiftorian. As they are kept only for profit, and in 
a few years become unfit for generation, there are 
few that, from mere motives of curiofily, will make 
the tedious experiment of maintaining a proper num¬ 
ber till they die. Aldrovandus hints their age to be 
10 years ; and it is probable that this may be its ex¬ 
tent. They are fubjedt to fome diforders ; and as 
for poifons, befides nux vomica, which is fatal to 
moft animals except man, they are injured, as Lin- 
nceus afferts, by elderberries j of which they are not a 
little fond. 

Of this fpecies Mr Latham enumerates no -lefs than Latham** 

13 varieties, beginning with the wild cock, which is Syaopfis, 
a third lefs in the body than the domeftic cock. This 
variety he imagines to be the original (lock from 
whence all our domeftic varieties have fprung. They 
appear to be natives of the forefts of India. There 
are but few places, however, as Mr Latham goes 
on to obferve, where the different voyagers have not 
met with cocks and hens, either wild or tame; and 
mention has been particularly made of finding them 
at St Jago, Pulo Condore, Ide of Timor, Philippine 
and Molucca Ides, Sumatra and Java, New Guinea, 

Tinian, and moft of the Ides of the South Seas.— 

Thofe of Pulo Condore are very much like our own, 
but confiderably lefs, being only of the fize of a crow. 

The cocks crow like ours, but their voices are much 
more fmall and (hrill.— Damp. Voy. vol. i. p. 392.— 

Two wild ones were (hot there by our laft voyagers.— 

Ellis's Narr. ii. p. 340. Thofe of Sumatra and Java 
are remarkably large, and are called the St Jago breed. 

The cock is fo tall as to peck off a common dining- 
table. When fatigued, he fits down on the firft joint 
of the leg ; and is then taller than the common fowls. 

Hijl. Sumatr. p. 98. They are found in New Gui¬ 
nea, but not in great plenty.— Farr. Voy. p. 105. 

The fowls which were met with wild at Tinian “ were 
run down without much trouble, as they could fcarce 
fiy farther than 100 yards at a fiight.”— Anfon's Voy. 
p. 416. Forfter obferves, that they are plenty at Eafter, 

Society, and Friendly Ides: at the two laft they are 
of a prodigious fize. They are not uncommon at the 
Marquefas, Hebrides, and New Caledonia; but the 
Low Ides are quite deftitute of them.—See Obf p. 

1 93.-Ducks and poultry are numerous in the 

Sandwich Ides .-—Cook's Journal , p. 229. In re- 
fpedl to Europe, little need be faid, as varieties with¬ 
out end are everywhere feen, and their manners fully 
known to every one. It is obferved, however, that 
they breed moft freely in the warmer fituations. In 
the very cold regions, though they will live and thrive, 
they ceafe to multiply. They are not found to breed 
in the northern parts of Siberia; and in Groenland 
are only kept as rarities.— Faun. Groen. On the 
whole, it feems quite unneceffary to enlarge further 
on a fubjedt well known to every body. They are fo 
common, that every one who wifiies to become ac¬ 
quainted with their nature and manners, has the means 
of fuch knowledge in his power. Thofe who wifh 
fox minuter deferiptions, we muft refer to the authors 
3 L 2 wh 4 > 
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ThaCanut . who have profeffedly written on the fubjeft j for the fined hate. The circumftance of the hen acquiring Phafanui. 
varieties which we have already mentioned, we refer the plumage of the cock after a certain time is not 
to Mr Latham. confined to the pheafant: the inftance of the pea-hen 

Pheafants. 2. The motmot, or Guinea pheafant, is brownifii, belonging to Lady Tynte, now in the Leverian Mu- 
fomewhatred below, with a wedge-like tail, and wants feum, evinces the contrary, which, after having many 
fpurs. 3. The colchicus is red, with a blue head, a broods, got much of the fine plumage of the cock, with 
wedge-fhaped tail, and papillous cheeks. It is a na- the addition even of the fine train feathers. The female 
tive of Africa and Afia. 4. The argus is yellowifh, alfo of the rock manakin is faid to get the plumage of 
with black fpots, a red face, and a blue crell on the the oppofite fex ^fter a number of years; and per- 
back part of the head. It is found in Chinefe Tar- haps, if obferved hereafter, this may be found to be 
tary. 5. The pi&us has a yellowifti crell, a red the cafe with many other fpecies. A gentleman of 
breall, and a wedge fhaped tail. It is a native of my acquaintance (continues our author), dead long 
China. 6. The northern crus is white, with a black fince, who ufed to keep thefe birds for his amufe- 
creft and belly, and a wedge-fhaped tail. It is a na- ment, obferved the fame to me : and the ingenious Mr 
tive of China. J. Hunter has a well drawn up paper in the Philofo- 

Mr Latham enumetates nine different fpecies of phical Tranfa&ions* to the fame purport; but, in*Vol.hx« 
pheafants, and of the common pheafant he reckons fix addition to this, I am well informed, that it does not P* J* 7 * 
varieties. The firfl which he defcribes is the fuperb always require mature age to give the hen-pheafant 
pheafant. This bird Linnaeus defcribed from the va- the appearance of the male, as fometimes young birds 
rious reprefentations of it painted on paper-hangings will be adorned with his fine plumage. I will not fay 
and China ware; and farther confirmed by a figure how this happens, and whether it may be peculiar to 
and defcription in a Chinefe book which came under this fpecies to grow barren (if that be the reafon) 
his infpeftion. fooner than any other of the gallinaceous tribe ; but I 

Latham’s “ We have lately feen (fays Latham) a drawing of am affured that feveral of thefe fpurlefs, coek-like hens, 

Synopfis, the tail feather of a bird of the pheafant kind, which have proved on eating to be young birds, from their 
meafured above fix feet in length, and which, it is juicinefs and delicacy of flavour.” 

■ probable, mufthave belonged to fome bird not hither- One of the varieties which our author remarks urn 
to come to our knowledge. The drawing is in the der this fpecies, he calls the Hybridal pheafant , which 
poffeffion of Major Davies, who took it from the ori- is a mixed breed between the pheafant and cock; one 
ginal feather; two of which were in the poffeffion of of which is in the Leverian Mufeum. The two laft 
a gentleman of his acquaintance, and were brought fpecies which our author defcribes, is the parraka and 
from China. They are exadfcly in fhape of the two courier. 

middle feathers of the painted pheafant; the general The parraka is about the fize of a fmall fowl, rs~ 
colour is that of a fine blue grey, margined on the fembling it in the bill, legs, and body. Its length is 
fides with a rufous cream-colour, and marked on each 23 inches. The colour of the bill is dark rufous; the 
fide the fhaft with numerous bars of black; between eyes are brown, the general colour of the plumage is 
ye and 80 bars in all; thofe on the oppofite fides of a deep brown on the back, and fulvous under the belly : 
the fhaft feldom correfponding with each other. the top of the head is fulvous, and die feathers are 

“ The argus, though it be a native of China, is very fomewhat long, but not fo much as to form a real crell; 
commonly found in the woods of Sumatra, where it the wings are fhort; the webs of fome of the quills are 
is called coo-ow. It is found extremely difficult to fomewhat rufous; the tail confifts of 12 feathers, is 
be kept alive for any confiderable time after catching even at the end, about a foot in length, and is, for the 
it in the woods; never for more than a month. It mod part, carried pendant; the legs are of a dark 
feems to have an antipathy to the light, being quite rufous, inclining to black; the claws are like thofe of 
inanimate in the open day; but when kept in a dark a fowl- 

place, it appears perfectly at eafe, and fometimes makes “ It is peculiar (fays Mr Latham) in its internal 
its note or call, from which it takes its name; and llrudfure in refpeft to the windpipe; which, inftead 
which is rather plaintive, and not harlh like that of a of entering diredtly the breaft, as in mod birds, paffes 
peacock. The ffefh refembles that of the common over the fide of the left clavicle, and on the outfide of 
pheafant.” the flefhy part of the breaft, being covered only by 

Mr Latham obferves, that the common pheafant is the {kin, then taking a turn upwards, paffes over the 
now found in a ftate of nature in almoft the whole of right clavicle into the breaft, and is diftributed through 
the Old Continent. They fometimes (he fays) come the lungs in the ufual way. The female has not this 
into farm yards near woods, and produce crofs breeds circumvolution of the windpipe. The hannequaw, 
with common hens. He then fays, “ M. Saleme re- mentioned by Bancroft, is probably the fame bird, 
marks, that the hen-pheafant, when done laying and He fays that it is black, roofts in trees, and may be 
fitting, will get the plumage of the male, and after heard early in the morning, diftinclly, but hoarfely, 
that become fo little reflected by him, as to be treat- repeating the word hannequaw (eafily miftaken for 
ed with the fame incivility as he would fhow to one parrequaw) very loud. Thefe are found in the unfre- 
of his own fex. He mentions this as a new obferva- quented woods of the internal parts of Cayenne, -Gui- 
t'on ; but it is far more common than may be gene- ana, and many parts of South America. At fun-rife 
rally fuppofed, and had been long before mentioned they fet up a very loud cry, which is thought to be 
by Edwards, who gave for example one kept in the the loudeft of all birds in the new world; at which 
menagery of the duke of Leeds; and remarks, that time the eyes appear red, as does a fmall Ikin under 
this change is moft likely to happen when in a con- the breaft, which is not at all feen, except when the 
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Phafianus. bird makes fuch exertions, or is angry. This cry is 
v" very like the word parraquaw ; and is repeated many 
times together; and often many cry at once, or an* 
fwer one another, but moft in breeding-time, which, 
is twice in the year ; at each time laying from four to 
fix eggs; making the neft in low branches or flumps 
of trees, and behaving with their chickens in the fame 
manner as hens. They feed on grain, feeds, and herbs; 
but feed the young in the neft with worms and fmall 
infedts. Thefe, with many other birds, inhabit the 
woods by day, coming out into the open favannas 
morning and evening to feed ; at which times they are 
chiefly killed by the natives and near inhabitants. They 
may be brought up tame; and their flefli is much 
efteemed. 

“ The courier pheafant is but very imperfeftly de- 
fcribed by Fernandez; and is faid to be 18 inches 
long. The general colour of the plumage is white, 
inclined to fulvous; about the tail they are black, mix¬ 
ed with fome fpots of white; the tail itfelf is long, 
and of a green colour, refledting in fome lights like 
the feathers of a peacock : the wings are (hort. This 
fpecies inhabits the hotter parts of Mexico ; flies flow; 

* Hift. des but is recorded to outrun the fwifteft horfe*.” 

cif. Pheafants were originally brought into Europe from 

the banks of the Phafis, a river of Colchis, in Afia 
Minor ; and from whence they ftill retain their name. 
Next to the peacock, they are the moft beautiful of 
birds as well for the vivid colour of their plumes as 
for their happy mixtures and variety. It is far beyond 
the power of the pencil to draw any thing fo glofly, fo 
bright, or points fo finely blending into each other. 
We are told, that when Crcefus, king of Lydia, was 
feated on his throne, adorned with royal magnificence 
and all the barbarous pomp of eaftern fplendor, he 
aiked Solon if he had ever beheld any thing fo fine ? 
The Greek philofopher, no way moved by the objedts 
before him, or taking a pride in his native fimplreity, 
replied, That after having feenthe beautiful p’umage 
of the pheafant, he could be aftonifhed at no other 
finery. 

Thefe birds, tho’ fo beautiful to the eye, are not lefs 


delicate when ferved up to the table. Their flefli is con- Phafianus- 
fidered as the greateft dainty; and when the old phy- w—v 
ficians fpoke of the wholefomenefs of any viands, they 
made their comparifon with the flefli of the pheafant. 

However,notwith(landing all thefe perfedtions to tempt 
the curiofity or the plate, the pheafant has multiplied 
in its wild ftate. 

A fpirit of independence feems to attend the phea¬ 
fant even in captivity. In the woods, the hen-phea- 
fant lays from 18 to 20 eggs in a feafon; but in a do- 
meftic ftate, (he feldom lays above 10. In the fame 
manner, when wild, (he hatches and leads up her brood 
with patience, vigilance, and courage ; but when kept 
tame, flie never fits well, fo that a hen is generally her 
fubftitute upon fuch occafions : and as for leading her 
young to their food, {he is utterly ignorant of where it 
is to be found ; and the young birds ftarve, if leftfolely 
to her protedfion. The pheafant, therefore, on every 
account, feems better left at large in the woods than 
reclaimed to captivity. Its fecundity when wild is 
fufficient to flock the foreft; its beautiful plumage 
adorns it; and its flefli retains a higher flavour from its 
unlimited freedom. 

However, it has been the aim of late to take thefe 
birds once more from the woods, and to keep them in 
places fitted for their reception. Like all others of the 
poultry kind, they have no great fagacity, and fuffer 
themfelves eafily to be taken. At night they rooft up¬ 
on the higheft trees of the wood; and by day they 
come down into the lower brakes and bufhes, where 
their food is chiefly found. They generally make a 
kind of flapping noife when they are with the females ; 
and this often apprifes the fportfman (a) of their re¬ 
treats. At other times he traces them in the fnow, 
and frequently takes them in fprings. But of all 
birds they are {hot moft eafily; as they always make 
a whirring noife when they rife, by which they alarm 
the gunner, and being a large mark and flying very 
flow, there is fcarce any miffing them. 

When thefe birds are taken young into keeping, 
they become as familiar as chickens : and when they 
are defigned for breeding, they are put together in a 

yard. 


(a) Pheafants may be taken in a variety of ways. One method is, to be well acquainted with their haunts and 
breeding places; which are generally young, thick, and well grown coppices, free from the difturbances of 
cattle and without a path-way through them ; for they are timorous birds. When their haunts are difco- 
vered, it will next be neceflary to find out where the brood is. And here it is to remarked, that phea¬ 
fants come out of the wood three times a-day to feed in green corn, frefh paftures, or fuch like places. The 
times of coming out are in the morning foon after funrife, at noon, and at funfet. The fides of the wood 
where they may be fuppofed to come out ought then to be carefully watched, and the young ones will be feen 
following the females as a flock of chickens follow the hen. The wood ought alfo to be watched in the even¬ 
ings, when the noife of the cock and hen calling the young ones together will foon be heard; and the 
fportfman mud then endeavour to get as near as he can to the place, and being very ftill and filent, he may ob- 
ferve their numbers and difpofition, and learn how to fpread his net fo as moft eafily to take the v. hole brood j 
but if by the leaft motion they difcover him, they will all take to their legs, and run to a great diftance ; for 
they feldom rife on the wing, except when very clofe frightened. By pra&ice fome people have become able 
to imitate the voice of the old pheafant, fo as to be able to call the young ones together to any place that he 

pieales, when the haunts are once found out, and by this means they are eafily led into the nets_Thebeft 

time for ufing this call is in the morning or evening; and the note imitated fhould be that by which they 
are called out to feed ; indeed, by learning to imitate the other notes, they may be brought together at any 
time of the day. The fportfman who can make this call, mud fhelter himfelf in fome clofe place, and begin 
very foftly at firft; then, if none are near enough to be within hearing, he is gradually to raife it louder and 
louder, and at length he will be anfwered as loud, if any are within hearing, though at a conftderable di¬ 
ftance j 
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Phafianus. yard, five hens to a cock; for this bird, like rdl of the 
' v ' poultry kind, is very falacious. In her natural ftate 
the female makes her neft of dry grafs and leaves : the 
fame muft be laid for her in the pheafandry, and fhe 
herfelf will fometimes properly difpofe them. If fhe 
refufes to hatch her eggs, then a common hen muft be 
got to fupply her place, which talk lhe will perform 
with perfeverance and fuccefs. The young ones are 
very difficult to be reared (b) ; and they muft be fup- 
plied with ants-eggs, which is the food the old one 
leads them to gather when wild in the woods. To 
•make thefe go the farther, they are to be chopped up 
with curds or other meat; and the young ones are to 
be fed with great exadtnefs, both as to the quantity 
and the time of their fupply. This food is fometimes 
alfo to be varied; and wood-lice, earwigs, and other 
infefts, are to make a variety. The place where they 
are reared muft be kept extremely clean ; their water 
muft be changed twice or thrice a-day; they muft not 
be expofed till the dew is off the ground in the morn¬ 
ing, and they fhould always be taken in before fun- 
fet. When they become adult, they very well can 
fliift for themfelves; but they are particularly fond of 
oats and barley. 


In order to increafe the breed, and make it ftill more Phafiaimi. 
valuable, Lon^olius teaches us a method that appears 
very peculiar. The pheafant is a very bold bird when 
firft brought into the yard among other poultry, not 
fparing the peacock, nor even fuch young cocks and 
hens as it can mafter; but after a time it will live tame¬ 
ly among them, and will at laft be brought to couple 
with a common hen. The breed thus produced take 
much ftronger after the pheafant than the hen ; and in a 
few fucceffions, if they be let to breed with the cock- 
pheafant (for the mixture is not barren), there wi’lbe 
produced a fpecies more tame, ftronger, and more pro¬ 
lific ; fo that he adds, that it is ftrange why mold of 
our pheafandries are not flocked with birds produced 
in this manner. 

The pheafant, when full grown, feems to feed indif¬ 
ferently upon every thing that offers. It is faid by a 
French writer, that one of the king’s fportfmen {hoot¬ 
ing at a parcel of crows that were gathered round a 
dead carcafe, to his great furprife, upon coming up, 
found that he had killed as many pheafants as crows. 

It is even afferted by fome, that fuch is the carnivo¬ 
rous difpofition of the bird, that when feveral of 
them are put together in the fame yard, if one of 

them 


fiance ; whereas, if he fhould fet up the call too loud at firft, and any of the birds fhould happen to be very 
near, they would be frighted away. 

When a pheafant anfwers, the fportfman is to creep nearer and nearer, ftill calling, though not fo loud ; and 
he will ftill be anfwered, till at length he will be led by the bird’s voice within fight of it. Then he is to fpread 
his net, and to begin to call again, keeping in fome clofe and well fheltered place behind the net, in this place 
he is to call till the bird approaches; and when he has drawn it under the net, he is to appear fuddenly, and 
the bird, rifing up, will thus be caught. 

There is another method of taking pheafants much quicker than that we have juft defcribed, viz. the 
having a live cock-pheafant to ufe as a ftale: this bird is to be fixed under the net, and by his crowing he 
will foon entice others in. The fportfman muft lie concealed ; and when another pheafant comes in, he is 
to draw the net over him. Many people take pheafants in fpringes or horfe-hair fnares: to fucceed in this, 
it will be neceffary to be careful in fearching out their haunts, and the places by which they go out of the woods 
into the fields. When thefe are difcovered, a peg muft be fixed in the ground at each, and at each peg two 
fpringes muft be laid open ; the one to take in the legs, and the other the head. When the fpringes are fet, the 
fportfman muft go into the woods, and get behind the birds in order to fright them with fome little noife, 
luch as fhall not be enough to raife them to the wing, but only to fet them a-running. They will naturally 
make their way out of the wood, through their accuftomed paffes, and be then caught in the fpringes. 

There is another method of taking thefe birds in winter, provided there be no fnow. This muft be done 
with a net made in the form of a cafting net, but with wider mefhes ; they may indeed be five inches wide. 
Some peas or wheat are to be taken out; and the path of the pheafants being difcovered, which may eafily 
be done by their dung, a pint or thereabout of corn is to be thrown down in the path in a place marked, 
fo that the fportfman can come to it again. This muft be done for fome days, till at length the pheafants 
will expedt it every day regularly; and all of them that frequent the place are brought together to feed 
there, and then the net is to be fixed over the place, its top being tied up to fome bough of a tree, and its 
bottom fixed down all around, except in one place, where the walk of the pheafants lies. In this place it muft 
be raifed in the form of an arch, and the entrance muft be lined with feveral rods of hazel; the thick ends of 
-which are to be tied to the net, and the thin ones let into the fpace covered by it; and thus the pheafants will 
eafily get in by parting the fmall ends of the flicks, as fifh into a wheel, but they will not eafily get out ariin. 
The nets are to be dyed of a ruffet colour, by laying them in a tan-pit; and they muft, when planted for this 
purpofe, be covered with boughs, fo that the birds do not difeover them, and then they will eafily run into 
•them, and be all taken at once, 

(b) The pheafant is fo nearly allied to our common poultry that this affertion may appear odd: it is never- 
thelefs true ; and the principal caule may be, that their proper food is not known, or not fifliciently inquired 
into. They feed vorac-ioufly on ants and various other infedts ; and it is faid, that when die muftinefs of com 
or want of cleannefs in their apartments has made them fick, a repaftof ants has recovered them. When thefe 
fail, millepedes and earwigs together anfwer as an excellent medicine, along with their common food (corn,) 
-which muft be very fweet assd clean. Thefe birds are very fallen, and when coupling time is over, they are 
feldom found-more than one in a place. 
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Phafis them happens to fall fick, or feems to be pining, 

I all the reft will fall upon, kill, and devour it. Such 

Phaua- ^ ] an -r ua g e 0 f books: thofe who have frequent 
chates* ° r . , . r , , • j 

. opportunities of examining the manners of the bird 

itfelf, know what credit ought to be given to fuch 

an account. 

PHASIS, a river which falls into the Euxinefea 
about 700 miles from Conftantinople. “ From the 
Declineand Iberian Caucafus (fays Gibbrn), the moft lofty and 
Fall of the craggy mountains of Alia, that river defcends with 
Roman f uc b oblique vehemence, that in a lhortfpace it is tra- 
Empire, ver f ec [ by t 20 bridges. Nor does the ftream become 
placid and navigable till it reaches the town'of Sara- 
pana, five days journey from the Cyrus, which flows 
from the fame hills, but in a contrary dire< 5 fion, to 
the Cafpian lake. The proximity of thefe rivers has 
fuggt.fted the practice, or at leaft the idea, of waft¬ 
ing the precious merchandife of India down the Ox- 
us, over the Cafpian, up the Cyrus, and with the cur¬ 
rent of the Phafis into the Euxine and Mediterranean 
feas. As it fucceflively collects the ftreams of the plain 
ofColchos, the Phafis moves with diminifhedfpeed, tho’ 
accumulated weight. At the mouth it is 60 fathoms 
deep, and half a league broad; but a fmall woody 
ifland is interpofed in the midft cf the channel: the 
water, fo foon as it has depofited an earthy or metal¬ 
lic fediment, floats on the furface of the waves, and 
is no longer fufceptible of corruption. In a courfe 
of 100 miles, 40 of which are navigable for large 
velfels, the Phafis divides the celebrated region of 
Colchos or Mingrelia, which, on three fides, is for¬ 
tified by the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and 
whofe maritime coaft extends about 200 miles, from 
the neighbourhood of Trebizond to Diofcurias and 
the confines of Circaffia. Both the foil and climate 
are relaxed by exceffive moifture: 28 rivers, befides 
the Phafis and his dependent ftreams, convey their 
waters to the fea; and the hollownefs of the ground 
appears to indicate the fubterraneous channels between 
the Euxine and the Cafpian.” 

PHASMATA, in phyfiology, certain appearances 
arifing from the various tindlures of the clouds by the 
rays of the heavenly bodies, efpecially the fun and 
moon. Thefe are infinitely diverfified by the different 
figures and fituations of the clouds, and the appulfes 
of the rays of light; and, together with the occafional 
flafliings and fiiootings of different meteors, they have, 
no doubt, occafioned thofe prodiges of armies fight¬ 
ing in the air, See. of which we have fuch frequent ac¬ 
counts in moft forts of writers. See 2 Maccab. xi. 8. 
Melandlh. Meteor. 2. Shel. de Comet, ann. 1618. 

Kircher and Schottus have erraneoufly attempted 
to explain the phenomenon from the reflection of 
terreftrial objects made on opake and congealed clouds 
in the middle region of the air, which according to 
them, have the effect of a mirror. Thus, according 
to thefe authors, the armies pretended by feveral hi- 
ftorians to have been feen in the (Tries, were no other 
than the reflection of the like armies placed on fome 
part of the earth. See Hift. Acad. Roy. Scienc. ann. 
1726, p. 405, & efq. 

PHASSACHATESj in natural hiftory, the name 
of a fpecies of agate, which the ancients, in its various 
appearances, fometimes called leucachates and gerileu- 
101 . 


PHEASANT, in ornithology. See Phasianus. Pheafant 

Pheasant' s-eye, or Bird’s-eye. See Adonis. J. 

PHEBE, a deaconefs of the port of Corinth, call- 

ed Cenchrea. St Paul had a particular efteem for this J _L. 

holy woman ; and Theodoret thinks the apoftle lodged 
at her houfe for fome time, while he continued in or 
near Corinth. It is thought fhe brought to Rome 
the epiftle he wrote to the Romans, wherein (lie is 
commended and recommended in fo advantageous a 
manner. He fays (Rem. xvi. 1, 2.), “ I commend 
unto you Phebe our After, which is a fervant of the 
church which is at Cenchrea : that ye receive her in 
the Lord, as becometh faints, and that ye affift her 
In whatfoever bufinefs fhe hath need of you ; for (he 
hath been a fuccourer of many, and of myfelf alfo.” 

Some moderns have advanced a notion that Phebe w as 
wife to St Paul; but none of the ancients have faid 
any thing, like it. It is thought, in quality of dea¬ 
conefs, (he was employed by the church in fome mi- 
miftrations fuitable to her fex and condition : as to vi- 
fit and inftruft the Chriftian women, to attend them 1 
in their ficknefs, and diftribute alms to them. 

PHEGOR, or Peor, a deity worfhippecl at a very 
early period by the Midianites and Moabites, and pro¬ 
bably by all the other tribes which then inhabited Sy¬ 
ria. Much has been faid concerning the fundlions of 
this god, and the rank which he held among the Pa¬ 
gan divinities (fee BAAt-Peor ); and many conjeriures 
have been formed concerning the origin of his name. 

Moft of thefe feem to have no better foundation than 
the fenfelefs dreams of the Jewifh rabbies. Phegor, 
or Peor, is undoubtedly the fame with the Hebrew 
word pechor, which fignifies aperuit , and probably re¬ 
fers to the prophetic influence always attributed to the 
folar deity, by which he opened or dfcovered things to 
come. Accordingly we find Phegor or Peor gene¬ 
rally joined to Baal, which was the Syrian and Chal¬ 
dean name of the fun after he became an objedt of 
worftiip; hence Baal-PHEGOR muft have been the fun 
worfhipped by fome particular rites, or under fome par¬ 
ticular character. What thefe were, a refolution of 
Pecho'r into its component parts may perhaps inform 1 
us. As this word, wherever it occurs in Scripture, 
has fome relation to diftending or opening the mouth 
wide, it is probably compounded cf phah the mouth or 
face, and ehar naked. In thofe countries we know 
that the women wore veils; but it would appear, that ' 
in celebrating the rites of this deity they were un¬ 
veiled. It feems even not improbable, that on thefe 
occafions the fexes danced promifeuoufly without their 
clothes; a practice which would naturally give birth to 
the licentious amours mentioned in the 25th chapter 
of the book ©f Numbers. If this be admitted, it will; 
follow that Phegor was the fun prefiding over the my- 
ftyries of Venus. 

PHELLANDRIUMj water-hemlock ;• a genus' 1 
of the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs 
of plants. There are two fpecies, one of which, viz. 
the aquaticum, is a native of Britain. This grows in 
ditches and ponds, but is not very common. The 
ftalk is remarkably thick and dichotomous; and grows 
in the water. It is a poifon to horfes, bringing upon- 
them, as Linnseus informs us; a kind of palfy ; which, 
however, he fuppofes to be owing not fo much to the 
noxious qualities of the plant itfelf, as to thofe of an 
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Phengites infeCt which feeds upon it, breeding within the ftalks, 
Phere an< ^ which he calls curculio paraplefticus. The Swedes 
crates" g‘ ve fwine’s dung for the cure. The feeds are fome- 
v—— times given in intermittent fevers, and the leaves are 
by fome added to difcutient cataplafms. In the win¬ 
ter, the roots and ftem, difleCted by the influence of 
the weather, afford a very curious Ikeleton or network. 
Horfes, fheep, and goats, eat the plant; fwine are not 
fond of it; cows refufe it. 

PHENGITES, among the ancients, the name of a 
Hill’s Hift. beautiful fpecies of alabafter. It is a rude irregular 
of foffils, m afs, very ftiattery and friable, but of a brightnefs fu- 
P- 49 °- perior to that of moll other marbles, and excelling 
them all in tranfparence. The colour is an agreeable 
pale, yellowifh, white, or honey colour ; the yellowifh 
is more intenfe in fome places than in others, and 
fometime makes an obfcure refemblance of veins. It 
is very weak and brittle in the mafs; and when redu¬ 
ced to fmall pieces, may be eafily crumbled between 
the fingers into loofe, but confiderably large angular 
pieces, fome perfect, others complex, irregular, or mu¬ 
tilated, and all approaching to a flat fiiape. The an¬ 
cients were very fond of this fpecies in public build¬ 
ings; and the Temple of Fortune, built entirely of it, 
has long been celebrated. Its great beauty is its tranf¬ 
parence, from which alone this temple was perfectly 
light when the doors were {hut, though it was built 
without a window, and had no other light but what 
was tranfmitted through the ftone its walls were built 
with. It was anciently found in Cappadocia, and is 
flill plentiful there: we have it alfo in Germany and 
France, and in Derbyfhire in Great Britain, and 
fome other counties. It takes an excellent polifh, and 
is very fit for ornamental works, where there is no great 
’ ftrength required. See Amethyst. 

PHENICE, a port of the ifland of Crete, to the 
weft of the ifland. St Paul having anchored at Phe- 
ftice, when he was carried to Rome (ACts xxvii. 12.), 
advifed the fliip’s-crew to fpend the winter there, be- 
caufe the feafon was too far advanced. 

PHENICIA. See Phoenicia. 

PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of darts, 
arrows, or other weapons. 

PHEOS, in botany, a name which Theophraftus, 
Diofcorides, and others, give to a plant ufed by fullers 
in dreffing their cloths, and of which there were two 
kinds, a fmaller called Amply pheos, and a larger call¬ 
ed hippopheos. This plant is fometim^s called phleos ; 
and is thus confounded with a kind of marfh cudweed, 
or gnaphalium, called alfo by that name ; but it may al¬ 
ways be difcovered which of the two plants an author 
means, by obferving the fenfe in which the word is 
ufed, and the ufe to which the plant was put. The 
phleos, properly fo called, that is, the cudweed, was 
ufed to fluff beds and other luch things, and to pack 
up with earthen veffels to prevent their breaking ; but 
the pheos, improperly called phleos, only about cloths: 
this was, however, alfo called Jlale and cnaphon. 

PHERECRATES, a Greek comic poet, was con¬ 
temporary with Plato and Ariftophanes. After the 
example of the ancient comedians, who never introdu¬ 
ced upon the theatre imaginary but living characters, 
he afted his contemporaries. But he did not abufe the 
liberty which at that time prevailed upon the ftage; 
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and laid it down as a rule to himfelf never to deftroy Phere- 
the reputation of any perfon. Twenty-one comedies cydes. 
are attributed to him, of which there now only remain ' " v 
fome fragments collected by Hertelius and Grotius. 

From thefe fragments, however, it is eafy to difcern, 
that Phereerates wrote the pureft Greek, and poffeffed 
that ingenious and delicate raillery which is called at¬ 
tic urbanity. He was author of a kind ofverfe called- 
from his own name, Pherecratick, The three laft feet 
were in hexameter verfe, and the firft of thofe three 
feet was always a fpondee. This verfe of Horace (for 
example, gamuts ponticapinus) is a Pherecratick verfe. 

We find in Plutarch a fragment of this poet upon the 
mufic of the Greeks, which has been critically exami- 
ned by M. Burette of the academy of infcriptions. See 
the 15th volume of the collection publilhed by that 
learned fociety. 

PHERECYDES, a native of Scyros, flourilhed 
about the year 560 before the Chriftian era, and was 
difciple of Pittacus, one of the feven wife men of Greece 
(fee Pittacus). He i$ faid to have been the firft of all 
the philofophers who has written on natural fubjeCts 
and the effence of the gods. He was alfo the firft, it 
is faid, who held the ridiculous opinion, “ that animals 
are mere machines.” He was Pythagoras’s mailer, 
who loved him as his own father. This grateful fcho- 
lar having heard that Pherecydes lay dangeroufly ill in 
the ifland of Delos, immediately repaired thither, in 
order to give every neceffary affiftanee to the old man, 
and to take care that no means fhould be left untried 
for the recovery of his health. His great age, how¬ 
ever, and the violence of his difeafe, having rendered 
every prefcription ineffectual, his next care was to fee 
him decently buried; and when he had paid the laft 
duty to his remains, and erefted a monument to his 
memory, he fet out again for Italy. Other caufes have 
been afiigned for the death of Pherecydes: fome fay 
he was eaten up by lice, and others that he fell head¬ 
long from the top of Mount Corycius in his way to 
Dalphos. He lived to the age of 85 years, and was 
one of the firft profe writers among the Greeks. 

“ Marvellous circumftances have been related of him, Enfield’* 
which only deferve to be mentioned, in order to Ihow Hiftory of 
that what has been deemed fupernatural by ignorant Philofophjr 
fpe&ators may be eafily conceived to have happened 
from natural caufes. A fhip in full fail was at a di- 
ftance approaching its harbour; Pherecydes predicted 
that it would never come into the haven, and it hap¬ 
pened accordingly : for a ftorm arofe which funk the 
veffel. After drinking water from a well, he pre¬ 
dicted an earthquake, which happened three days af¬ 
terwards. It is eafy to fuppofe that thefe predictions 
might have been the refult of a careful obfervation of 
thofe phenomena which commonly precede ftorms or 
earthquakes in a climate where they frequently happen. 

“ It is difficult to give in any degree an accurate ac¬ 
count of the doctrines of Pherecydes; both becaufe he 
delivered them, after the manner of the times, under 
the concealment of fymbols; and becaufe very few 
memoirs of this philofopber remain. It is moft pro¬ 
bable that he taught thofe opinions concerning the 
gods and the origin of the world which the ancient 
Grecian theogonifts borrowed from Egyptand of 
which the reader will find accounts in different arti¬ 
cles 
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Pheretinsa cles of this work. See Egypt, Metaphysics, My- 
U steries. Mythology, and Polytheism. 

Phidias. PHERETIMA, was the wife of Battus king of 
~ Cyrene, and the mother of Arcefilaus. After her ion’s 

death, fhe recovered the kingdom by means of Amafis 
king of Egypt, and to avenge the murder of Arce- 
filaus, the caufedallhis affaffins to be crucified round 
the walls of Cyrene, and fhe cut of the breails of the 
wives, and hung them up near the bodies of their huf- 
bands. It is Paid that ihe was devoured alive by worms; 
a punilhment which according to fome of the ancients, 
was inffiXed by Providence for her unparalleled cruel¬ 
ties. 

PHERON, was a king of Egypt, who fucceeded Se- 
foftris. He was blind ; and he recovered his light by 
wafhing his eyes, according to the direXions of the 
oracle, in the urine of a woman who had never had 
any unlawful connexions. He tried his wife firft, but 
the appeared to have been faithlefs to his bed, and the 
was burnt with all thofe whofe urine could not reftore 
fight to the king. He married the woman whofe urine 
proved beneficial. 

PHIAL, a well known veffel made of glafs ufed 
for various purpofes. 

Leyden Phial, is a phial of glafs coated on both fides 
with tin-foil for a coniiderable way up the fides, of 
great ufe in eleXrical experiments. Bee Electricity, 
paflim. 

PHIDIAS, the mod famous fculptor of antiquity, 
was an Athenian and a cotemporary of the celebra¬ 
ted Pericles; who flouriihed in the 83d Olympiad. 
This wonderful artift was not only coniummate in the 
ufe of his tools, but accomplifhed in thofe fciences and 
branches of knowledge which belong to his profeflion, 
as hiftory, poetry, fable, geometry, optics, See. He 
firft; taught the Greeks to imitate nature perfeXly in 
this way ; and all his works were received with admi¬ 
ration. They were alfo incredibly numerous ; for it 
was almoft peculiar to Phidias, that he united the great- 
eft facility with the greateft perfeXion. His Nemefis 
was ranked among his firft pieces ; it was carved out 
of a block of marble, which was found in the camp of 
fhe rerfians after they were defeated in the plains of 
Marathon. He made an excellent ftatue of Minerva 
for the Plateans; but the ftatue of this goddefs in her 
magnificent temple at Athens, of which there are ftill 
fome ruined remains, was an aftoniftiing produXion of 
human art. Pericles, who had the care of this pom¬ 
pous edifice, gave orders to Phidias, whofe prodigious 
talents he well knew, to make a ftatue of the goddefs; 
and Phidias formed a figure of ivory and gold 39 feet 
high. Writers never fpeak of this illuftrious monu¬ 
ment of fkill without raptures; yet what has render¬ 
ed the name of the artift immortal, proved at that time 
his rui 7 l. He had carved upon the Ihield of the god¬ 
defs his own portrait and that of Pericles ; and this 
was, by thofe that envied them, made a crime in Phi¬ 
dias. He was alfo charged with embezzling part of 
the materials which were defigned for the ftatue. Up¬ 
on this he withdrew to Elis, and revenged himfelf up¬ 
on the ungrateful Athenians, by making for the Elians 
the Olympic Jupiter ; a prodigy of art, and which was 
afterwards ranked among the feven wonders of the 
world. It was of ivory and gold ; 60 feet high, and 
everyway proportioned. “ The majefty of the work did 
equal the majefty of the god (fays Quintilian,) and its 
Vo l. XIV. 


beauty feems to have added luftre to the religion of Phidit'u 
the country.” Phidias concluded his labours with this ; . II , 
mafterpiece ; and the Elians, to do honour to his me- 1 \' e,_ 

mory, ereXed, and appropriated to his defeendants, an _. 

office, which confifted in keeping clean this magnifi¬ 
cent image. 

PHIDITIA, in Grecian antiquity, feafts celebra¬ 
ted with great frugality at Sparta. They were held 
in the public places and in the open air. Rich and 
poor affifted at them equally, and on the fame footing: 
their defign being to keep up peace, friendlhip, good 
underftanding, and equality among the citizens great 
and /mall. It is fad that thofe who attended this 
feaft brought each a buffiel of flour, eight meafures of 
wine named chorus , five minces of cheefe, and as many 
figs. 

PHILA, in mythology, one of the attributes of 
Venus, which diftinguilhes her as the mother of love 
from to love. 

PHILADELPHIA, in antiquity, were games in- 
ftituted at Sardis to celebrate the union of Caracalla 
and Geta, the fons of Septimius Severus. 

Philadelphia, the capital of Pennfylvania, and 
prefent feat of the federal government, is fituate in 
the temperate latitude of 39 0 56' N. 75 0 8' W. Long. 

It is built on the weftein bank of the Delaware, 
about 120 miles above where it flows into the Atlan¬ 
tic ocean ; diftant ninety feven miles fouth weft from 
New York, and one hundred and two miles from Bal¬ 
timore. The river at Philadelphia is about one mile 
wide, and the navigation is fafe for fhips of 1200 
tons burden. The tide rifes fix feet perpendicular, 
flowing on at the rate of four miles in an hour, to the 
Falls near Trenton, which is about thirty miles higher 
up the country. Above that place the Delaware is 
paffable only by boats and timber-rafts. 

The ground plot of the city is an oblong fquare, 
about one mile north and fouth, and two miles eaft 
and weft, lying in the narrowed part of the ifthmus 
between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, about 
five miles in a right line above their confluence. This 
oblong was at firft divided into thirty two ftreet--, 
twenty three of which lie about north and fouth, and 
nine, which interfeX the former at right angles, lie as 
near eaft and weft. Thefe ftreets form one hundred and 
eighty four fquares of ground of differ.nt areas. The 
ftreets running eaft and weft are named (except High- 
ftreet near the middle of the city) from the trees found 
in the country on the arrival of the colony: Vine, 

Saflafras, Mulberry, High, Chefnut, Walnut, Spruce, 

Pine, and Cedar ftreets, and thofe running north and 
fouth from their numeral order, Front, Second, Third, 

Fourth, &c. to Broad-ftreet, which is midway between ’ 
the two rivers. In deeds and other deferiptive writ¬ 
ings which require exaXnefs, thefe ftreets have the 
Delaware or Schuylkill prefixed to their numeral 
names, to diftinguilh to which they belong ; as Dela¬ 
ware Second-ftreet, &c.; but as there are very few 
buildings weftward of Broad-ftreet, this addition is 
never made in common converfation, but when they 
are named they are always underftood to be Dela¬ 
ware front unlefs Schuylkill is added. 

Of thefe High-ftreet is one hundred feet, Broad- 
ftreet one hundred and thirteen feet, Mulberry fixty 
feet, and all the others fifty feet wide. Within the 
improved parts of the city they are paved, in the 
3 M middle 
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FmWel- middle with pebble flones for carts and carriages 
which ufually contain three-fifths of the whole breadth, 

' and on each fide with bricks for foot paffengers. 
Between the brick and ftone pavements are gutters 
paved with brick to carry off the water, and the foot¬ 
ways are defended from the approach of carriages, 
by rows of polls placed without the gutters, at the 
diftance of ten or twelve feet from each other. 

Befides the forementioned main ftreets, there are 
many others not originally laid down in die plot; the 
moll public of which are Water-ftreet and Dock-flreet. 
Water-flreet is about thirty feet wide, running below 
the bank, at the diftance of about forty feet eaftward 
from the parallel to Front-ftreet, extending from the 
north line of the city fouthward, to the bridge over 
the dock, which was formerly a draw-bridge, and re¬ 
tains that name in common ufe, although it was con¬ 
verted into a ftone arch above thirty years fince. From 
the bridge it is forty feet wide in a right line to Pine- 
ftreet, and leaves a row of houfts, without yards, on the 
bank, in its whole length, between it and Front-ftreet. 

Southward of Pine-ftreet there is an offset of about 
eighty feet eaftward, and, the ftreet from thence to 
Cedar-ftreet is 45 feet wide, and called Penn-ftreet. 

Befides the divifion into ftreets, in order to regu¬ 
late elections, the city and liberties are likewife par¬ 
celled into wards; the city, from Cedar to Vine-ftreet, 
contains twelve wards ; the liberties, on the north of 
the city, two; the diftriCf of Southwark two; Paffyunk 
and Moyamenfmg, each one. 

The magiftracy confifts of two branches: fifteen 
aldermen are chofen by the freeholders to continue in 
office for feven years ; who choofe a recorder from the 
citizens at large for feven years, and a mayor from 
their own number for one year. Thirty common- 
council men are chofen by the citizens at large, en¬ 
titled to vote for reprefentatives in a (Terribly, to conti¬ 
nue in office for three years; thefe were intended to 
form a balanced government upon the principle, that 
the choice by freeholders, and for a longer term would 
produce a more feleft body of aldermen, and that the 
citizens at large would choofe characters fitter to re- 
prefent and form the popular branch of city govern¬ 
ment. Eight aldermen and fixteen common-council 
men form a quorum or board to tranfaft bufinefs, at 
which the mayor or recorder prefides ; they fit and de¬ 
liberate together, but no aft is legal, unlefs, a ma¬ 
jority of the aldermen, a majority of the common- 
council men prefent, and the mayor or recorder concur. 

A city court is held by the mayor, recorder and al¬ 
dermen four times a year, and holds cognifance of all 
crimes and mifdemeanors committed within the city. 

A court of aldermen having cognifance of debts 
above forty (hillings, and not exceeding twenty pounds 
is held every week beginning on Monday morning, and 
fitting by adjournments until the bufinefs of the week 
is finifhed. 

Each alderman has feparate cognifance of debts,, 
under forty thillin?s. 

The number of inhabitants including the city and 
fuburbs (including the diftriCt of Southwark and the 
compaCtly built part of the Northern Liberties, which' 
to every purpofe, (but as their governments) are com 
lidered as parts of the city, is found by the late cen- 
fus to be 4a,400, there was then about '70co houfes, 
fiorcs and workfhops. The number has now incr'eafed 
4 . 


to about 9000, and there are at prefent a great num- Plutadet- 
ber building. Hence if the number of inhabitants has P h l a - 

iacreafed in the fame ratio as the houfes, which is highly v 
probable, the number of citizens may be eftimated at 
about 55,000. 

The buildings appropriated to public worfhip in the 
city and fuburbs are in number 28, and are as follows : 

Of the baptift church one, German Calvinift one, 
proteftant epifcopal church three, Friends meeting- 
houfes five, of the German Lutherans two, Swedifh 
Lutherans one, of the Hebrews one, of the Mora¬ 
vians one, of the Prefbyterians of different denomi¬ 
nations fix, of the Roman Catholics three, and of 
the univerfalifts one. 

There are alfo lately ereCled two buildings by the 
Africans; the one denominated the African protef¬ 
tant epifcopal church; in which the mmifters of the 
epifcopal churches occafionally officiate. The other 
is called the African methodili epifcopal church. 

The city is provided with a number of public and 
private charitable inftitutions ; the principal of which 
are, the Pennfylvania hofpital, the houfe of employ¬ 
ment, commonly called the bettering-houfe; the 
Friends alms-houfe ; Chrift church hofpital; the dif- 
penfary ; the humane fociety ; the Philadelphia libra¬ 
ry ; feminaries of learning, &c. 

The Pennfylvania hofpital, the defign of which, 
was firft fuggefted by the late Dr Thomas Bond, is 
fupported partly by public grants and partly by pri¬ 
vate fubferiptions ; its prefent property amounts to 
a little above 30,000/. Six phyficians chofen by the 
managers attend the hofpital. Lately the affembly 
granted 10,000/. out of certain loan-office funds to 
enable the managers to make additions to the build¬ 
ings agreeable to the original plan, and to comprize a 
lying-in and foundling hofpital, as foon as a fpecific 
fund can be raifed. 

This inflitution has been extenfively ufeful, and 
the conduit of the managers has done honour t-o their 
benevolence and integrity. The medical ftudents pay 
for the privilege of attending the hofpital practice, 
and this money the phyficians have generoufly given 
for the purpofe of founding a medical library, and to 
purchafe Dr Chovet’s preparations; by the addition 
of which to Dr Fothergil’s valuable prefent, the in- 
ftitution without any expence to its funds, is pofTeffed 
of the moft ufeful and ornamental collection that was 
ever feen in America. The pay of thofe pupils ex¬ 
ceeds 1 ocl. per annum, which is amply fufficient to 
furnilh the library with new books and to preferve the 
anatomical catlings, &c. 

The houfe of employment is under the direction of 
a board of managers and of the overfeers, or guar¬ 
dians of the poor. This is a fpacious, convenient 
building, where the poor of the city and liberties re* 
ceive a comfortable maintenance; and thofe who are 
able to work are employed in feme coarfe ufeful 
manufactures. The managers of this houfe were in¬ 
corporated in the year 1766, and were authorifed to im- 
pofe taxes to defray the neceffary contingent experxes. 

The quaker’s alms-houfe, defignedfor the reception 
of the aged poor of that religious community, is 
placed under the fuperintendence of committees ap¬ 
pointed from time to time by .the monthly meetings 
of Philadelphia. Befides their contributions in com¬ 
mon with the. reft of- their fellow-citizens to the fup- 

porir. 
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Philadel- port of the infirm and indigent of the general mafs, 
phia. this chriflian fociety is concerned to make particular 
provilion for their own poor : fome of whom are 
admitted within thefe walls and receive all the affift- 
ance their feveral cafes require. 

The Philadelphia difpenfary was eftablifhcd by and 
is wholly dependent on the contributions of a generous 
public for its continuance. It is under the direction 
of twelve mangers, elected annually from among the 
fubfcribers. Thefe managers provide the bell me¬ 
dicines that can be procured, and appoint an apo- 
th ecary,who gives conftant attendance to prepare 
and diftribute them to all the poor who apply. They 
likewife appoint fix attending and four confulting phy- 
ficians, whofe bufmefs it is to vifit the lick who are 
unable to go abroad, and' to .prefcribe when called 
upon whatever med cines are delivered. It is necef- 
fary that patients who apply Ihould produce a recom¬ 
mendation from fo,pae one of the fubfcribers ; and 
every fubfcriber who contributes one guinea annually 
has the privilege of recommending two patients at a 
time. 

Among all the exertions of aftive benevolence for 
which this metropolis is diftinguifhed, perhaps there 
is no one calculated to become fo extenfive a bleffing 
as this infliction. Many are the inftances of the 
poor who do not choofe to apply for admittance into 
the Pennfylvania hofpital, and who at the fame time 
are too indigent to pay a phyfician for medicine and 
attendance. To prevent patients of this defcription 
from languilhing under their complaints, was the be¬ 
nevolent intention of the Philadelphia difpenfary : and 
fo great, indeed, hath been the fuccefs of the inftitu- 
tion, that for one year, from December 1789 to De¬ 
cember 1790, 1892 patients were under the care of the 
board, of whom 1578 were cured, and m relieved. 

Chrift Church hofpital is an endowment for aged 
women of the protellant epifcopal church, made by 
Dr John Kearfiey, formerly an eminent phyfician in 
this city; who bequeathed for this purpofe, an efiate 
chiefly landed, which he veiled in the reftor, church¬ 
wardens, and veftrymen of the united epifcopal 
churches of Chrill Church and St Peter’s. 

Since the endowment of this inllitution, it has re¬ 
ceived a confiderable accelfion of property, by the 
gift of Mr Jofeph Dobbins, a native of this city, now 
refiding in Carolina ; fubjeft to an annuity during Mr 
Dobbins’s life. 

Dr Kearfley’s will requires that the women belong¬ 
ing to this inllitution lhall be fupplied with meat, 
drink, and lodging; with necelfary alfiltance in phy- 
fic and furgery:—there are now nineteen on the 
foundation. 

The Humane Society. This charter qualifies the fo¬ 
ciety, as a body corporate, to meet on the firllWednefday 
in March, and then to choofe twelve managers for the 
enfuing year, tofuperintend and diredt in all cafes chat 
relate to the defign of the inllitution. In order to 
lpread their alfiltance as wide as their capital would 
admit of, they have purchafed eighteen fets of inftru- 
ments, the belt adapted to take bodies out cf the wa¬ 
ter, and eighteen boxes of medicines, &c. which, with 
printed diredtions how to ufe them, they have depo¬ 
sited under prudent perfons, at all thofe places in and 
near the city where they were moll likely to be ufeful. 

Befides thefe principal ellablilhments, there are ma¬ 


ny others, more rellridted in their defign and ufeful- P/uUdd- 

nefs; as the fociety for vifiting the public prifon, and _ 

alleviating the miferies of its unhappy tenants ; a clafs 
of citizens, who, in times pad, Hive been confidered as 
the outcalls of fociety, incapable of reformation, and 
unworthy of pity.—The fociety to promote the aboli¬ 
tion of flavery, and to befriend the free Africans, 
who Hand in need of fupport in aflerting their rights. 

The fociety for ellablilhing Sunday fchools, calculated 
to lpread the knowledge of religion and ufeful learn¬ 
ing among poor children. 

Societies, fome of which are incorporated, for the 
relief of the widows and children of the clergy, fup- 
ported by the members of the particular community 
to which they belong; and various other affociations. 

In Ihort, fo multiplied are the inftitutions of genero- 
fity and beneficence, public and private, that there is 
hardly a prelfure under which the poor and ftranger 
can fufFer, but what will meet with fome alleviation as 
foon as the cafe is fufficiently known. 

The Philadelphia Library. This valuable collec¬ 
tion of books was begun in the year 1731, with the 
trifling fum of 100/. raifed by fubfcripti m among a few 
private gentlemen, the friends of fcience. In the 
year 1742, the flock had accumulated fo much, and 
its utility was fo generally recognized, that the com¬ 
pany received a charter of incorporation. Since this 
latter period the colleftion has greatly increafed, by 
an annual contribution of ten fhillings from each mem¬ 
ber, and the occafional donations of generous indi¬ 
viduals, at home and abroad. At prefent it contains 
more than twelve thoufand volumes, befldes a valu¬ 
able philofophical apparatus. The rooms are open 
every day in the week, except Sunday, for the benefit 
of ftrangers as well as citizens. Such free accefs to 
fo large a repofitory of knowledge, in every branch 
of fcience, cannot fail of being extenfively ufeful. 

And perhaps it is to inftitutions of this kind which are 
eftablilhed in all the confiderable towns of America, 
that her citizens are in a great degree, indebted for 
their general information and improvement. 

Under this head it is not amifs to take notice that 
the Loganian library, the moft rare and valuable col¬ 
lection of books in the ancient languages which is to 
be found on the continent, has lately been removed 
to a room built for the purpofe, adjoining to the city 
library. This mafs of antiquity was bequeathed by 
the late James Logan, Efq. to the public ; and cannot 
fail to add much to the gratification ot thofe who have 
a tafte to explore the tomes of ancient erudition. 

Seminaries of learning. Of thefe the firft in rank 
is the Pennfylvania univerfity. Thisfeminary was in- 
ftituted by a fpecial aft of the legislature in the year 
1779: and by another aft in the year 1791, it was 
united with the old college, academy, and charitable 
fchools of Philadelphia, and placed under the direc¬ 
tion of one board, confifting of twenty four truf- 
tees, of whom the governor of the ftate for the 
time being, is always prefldent ex officio. 

The funds of this inllitution are about two thoufand 
three hundred pounds per annum. The number of 
ftudents in all the.fchools is about five hundred; of 
whom five-and-twenty are admitted annually to the 
honour of degrees. The library and philofophical 
apparatus which belong to the feminary are judicioufly 
felefted, and very refpeftable. 

3 M 2 The 
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The faculty confift of a provoft, who is profeflor of 
natural philofophy ; a vice-provoft, who is profelfor 
of moral philofophy ; and profelfors of the Greek and 
Latin languages ; of Mathematics; of Englifh and 
belles lettres; of the German language ; of anatomy, 
furgery, and midwifery; of the pradlice of phyfic ; 
of the inftitutes, and clinical medicine ; of chemiftry ; 
of anatomy, &c, of materia medica; of botany, and 
natural hiftory; and of law. 

The college of phyficians. This fociety was. formed 
in the year 1787, and obtained a charter in the year 
1789. It was inftituted with the laudable defign of 
coni'ulting in new and difficult cafes, and introducing 
greater uniformity in practice They hold their ftated 
meetings on the firft Tuefday in every month. 

The mufeum, which Mr Peale has now brought to 
a degree of importance and perfedtion which would 
not have been looked for in the time, is highly orna¬ 
mental and ufeful; and the many public and private 
inftitutions which abound in Philadelphia, at once an¬ 
nounce its profperity and contribute to the advantage' 
and pleafure of its inhabitants. 

American philofophical fociety.—The American 
philofophical fociety, for promoting ufeful know¬ 
ledge, was formed in the year 1769, by the union of 
two focieties, which had been inftituted with ftmilar 
views; viz. the advancement of ufeful knowledge. 

Gne of thefe, ftiled, “ The American philosophi¬ 
cal fociety,” was inftituted in the year 1743, and, 
at the time of their union confifted of 127 members : 
the other ftyled, “ The American fociety for pro¬ 
moting and propagating ufeful knowledge, held in 
Philadelphia;” was inftituted in the year 1766, and 
at the time of their union confifted of 78 fellows, and 
69 correfponding members. 

The peculiar fituation of Philadelphia, polfeffing, 
by means of the Delaware, all the advantages of an 
excellent feaport, and from its inland fituation in the 
midft of an extenfive and well fettled country, admi¬ 
rably adapted to the internal trade both of Pennfyl- 
vania and the neighbouring ftates, has contributed 
greatly to the increafe of its population ar.d the ex- 
tenfion of its commerce, the foundations of which 
were laid in the wifdom and moderation of its firft 
founders. Placed in the midft of a plentiful country, 
its markets are amply fupplied with all the necef- 
faries and moft of the luxuries of life. 


provifions for the belligerent powers of Europe have 
greatly increafed the rates of both. 

The banks of North America, the United States, 
and Pennfylvania, all of which are in Philadelphia, 
have greatly contributed to facilitate and extend its 
commerce. 

Philadelphia, an ancient town of Turkey in A- 
fia, in Natolia. It is feated at the foot of mount 
Tmolus, by the river Cogamus, from whence there is 
an exceeding fine view over an extenfive plain. This 
place was founded by Attalus Philadelphus, brother 
of Enmenes. 

It was very liable to earthquakes, which perhaps, 
arofe from its vicinity to the region called Catakekan- 
mene. So fevere were thofe earthquakes, that even 
the'eity walls were not fecure ; and fo frequent were 
they, that tfcefe experienced daily concuffions. The 
inhabitants, therefore, who were not numerous, lived 
in perpetual apprehenfion, and their conftant employ¬ 
ment was in repairs. In faft, fo great were their 
fears, that their chief refidence was in the country, the 
foil of which was very fertile. Such is Strabo’s ac¬ 
count of this place. In the year 1097. it was taken 
by affault by John Ducas the Greek general. It was 
without difficulty reduced alfo in the year 1109, un¬ 
der the fame emperor. The Turks marched from the 
Eaft with a defign to plunder it and the maritime 
towns. The Emperor Mamul, in 1175, retired for 
proteflion from the Turks to this place. In 1309 it 
fell by lot to Caraman. In 1306 it was befieged by 
Alifaras, and confiderably harafted ; but was not ta¬ 
ken. In 1391, this place alone refufed to admit Ba- 
jazet; but it was at {length forced to capitulate for 
want of provifions. It has been matter of furprife that 
this town was not totally abandoned ; and yet it has 
furvived many cities lefs liable to inconveniences/and 
is ftill an extenfive place, tho’ in its appearance it is poor 
and mean. Some remnants of its walls are ftill ftand>- 
isg, but with large gaps. The materials of the wall are 
fmall ftones ftrongly cemented. It is thick, lofty, and 
has round towers. Near this place, between the 
mountains, there is a fpring of a purgative quality ; it 
is much efteemed, and many people refort to it in the 
hot months. It tafteslike ink, is clear, but tinges 
the earth with the colour of ochre. The famous wall 
which credulity has afferted to be mad e of human 
bones, ftands beyond this and beyond the town. See 


I’tiilade 

phia. 


There is not a place in America, or, perhaps, in Eu- the article next, 
rope, which can boaft of a better market of frefh pro- When Dr Chandler was there he tells us, “ The Travels i* 
vilions, than Philadelphia. Nothing affords a more biffiop of Philadelphia was abfent; but the proto-papas Greece, 
imprsffive image of the number of the inhabitants, or chief-pri.ft, his fubftitute, whom we went to vifit, 
and the plenty with which they are fupplied, than a received us at his palace, a title given to a very indif- 
walk through High-ftreet, on the morning of a mar- ferent houfe or rather a cottage of clay. We found 
ket-day. Plere is the principal market-place, which hint ignorant of the Greek tongue, and were forced 
abounds, twice every week, (on Wednefdays and Sa- to difeourfe with him by an interpreter in the Tur- 
lurdays) with die greateft plenty of butchers’ meat, kiffi language. Pie had no idea that Philadelphia ex¬ 
poultry, eggs, butter, flour, cheefe, and vegetables, ifted before Chriftianity, but told us it had become a 
Butchers’ meat, and vegetables, may be had at the city in confequence of the many religious foundations, 
fame place, on any day of the feven, except Sunday. The number of churches he reckoned at 24, moftly in 
The clerks of the market, officers appointed by the cor- ruins and mere maffes of wall decorated with painted 
poration, attend on all the ftated market-days, to deteft faints. Only fix are in a better condition, and have 
frauds, prevent the fale of unvholefome provifions, aif- their priefts. The epifcopal church is large, and or- 
conrage foreftalling, and to preferve good order. namented with gilding, carving, and holy portraits, 

Provifions and houfe rents were very moderate till The Greeks are about 300 families, and live in a 
of late, when the arrival of great numbers of people friendly intercourfe with the Turks, of whom they 
from Europe and the Weft Indies, and the fupplies of fpeak well. We were allured that the clergy and 

laity 
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rtiladel- laity in general knew as little of Greek as the proto- Philadelphia, the Pipe-tree, or Mid orange; 

phia. papas; and yet the liturgies and offices of the church a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the P“ u » , 

philadel- are read as eliewhere, and have undergone no altera- icofandria clafs of plants. 

P hu3, tion on that account. Species 1. The coronarius, white fyringe, or mock- 

' v ' « The Philadelphians are a civil people. One of Britain has been long cukivated in the gardens of 

the Greeks fentus a fmall earthen veffelfull of choice country as a flowering fiirub ; it is not well known in 
wane. Some families beneath the trees by a rill of what country it is to be found native. It riles feven 
water, invited us to alight and partake of their re- or eight feet high; fending up a great number of 
frefliments. They faluted us when we met: and ti e flender ftalks from the root. Thefe have a grey bark, 
apa or governor, on hearing that we were Franks, bade branch out from their fides, and are garnilhed with 
us welcome by a meflenger. oval fpear-fhaped leaves. Thefe laft have deep inden- 

« Philadelphia polfelfing waters excellent in dying, ' tures on their edges ; their upper furface being of a 
and being fituated on one of the molt capital roads to deep ureen.but the under furface pale, with thetafte 
Smyrna, is much frequented, efpecially by Armenian of a frefh cucumber. The flowers are white, and 
merchants The Greeks ftill call this place by its come out from the fides and at the ends of the 
ancient name, but the Turks call it dUakijur. The branches in loofe bunches, each Handing on a diftinCt 
number of inhabitants are about 70CC or 800c ; of foot (talk : they have four oval petals, which fpread 
whem 20CC are fuppofed to be Chriftians. It is open, with a great number of ftamina within, fur- 
about 40 miles E S. E. of Smyrna. E. Long. 28. rounding the ftyle. 

15. N. Lat. 38. 28. This fiirub by its flowers makes a fine figure in May Di<ft. of 

PhiladelphiaJ lones, a name which fome authors and June ; for they are produced in clufters both at Planting 
have given to what is otherwife called ChriJUan lor.es, the end and from the fides of the branches. They 
found in the walls tf that city. It is a vulgar error are of a fine white colour, and exceedingly fragrant. eluns 
that thefe walls are built of bones; and the tradition The petals of which each is compofed are large, and 
of the country is, that when the Turks took the place, fpread open like thofe of the orange ; and then form- 
they fortified it for themielves, and built their walls ing branches, which Hand each on its own feparate fhort 
of the bones of the Chriftians whom they had killed footftalk, and being produced in plenty all over the 
there. Dr Smyth, in one of his epiftles, mentions fhrub, both at once feaft the eye and the fmell: The 
this wallas an inftance of Turkifh barbarity. This idle eye, by the pleafing appearance it will then have ; the 
opinion has gained credit merely from a loofe and fmell, as the air at fome diftance will be replete with 
porous ftone of the fparry kind, found in an old aque- the odoriferous particles conftantly emitted ftom thofe 
{ j U ct, which is ftill in the wall. Sir Paul Rycaut fragrant flowers. Thefe flowers, however, are very 
brought home pieces of thefe Hones, which even he improper for chimneys, water glafles, &c. in rooms ; 
fuppofed to have been bones, but they proved on ex- for in thofe places their feent will be too ftrong; and 
animation to be various bodies, chiefly vegetable, in- for the ladies in particular, often too powerful, 
crufted over and preferved in a fpar of the nature of The double-flowering fyringa, is a low variety of 
that which forms incruftations in Knareihorough this fpecies, feldom rifing to more than a yard high, 
fpring, and other places with us. Thefe bodies are The defeription of the other belongs to this fort, ex- 
often cemented together in confiderable numbers by cept that the leaves and branches are proportionably 
this matter, and their true ihape loft in the congeries fmaller and more numerous, and the bark of the ftioots 
till a diligent and judicious eye traces them regularly, of a lighter brown. It is called th z Double Jowrirg 
Phil idelph!AN-S oiitty, in ecclefiaftical hiftory, an fyringa, becaufe it fometimes produces a flower cr two 
obfeure and inconfiderable fociety of myftics. They with three or four, rows of petals ; whereas, in gene- 
were formed about the end of the laft century by an ral, the flowers, which are very few, and feldom pro- 
Englilh female fanatic, whofe name was Jane Leadley. duced, are Angle. They are much fmaller than thofe 
This woman feduced by her vifions, predictions, and of the other; and you will not fee a flower of any 
doflrines, feveral difciples, among whom were perfons kind on this fhrub oftener perhaps than once in five 
of learning. She believed that all diffenfions among years. It is hardly worth propagating on this ac- 
Chriftians would ceafe, and the kingdom of the Re- count; fo that a few plants only ought to be admitted 
deemer become a feene of charity and felicity, if Chri- into a collection, to be ready for obfervation. 
ftians, difregarding the forms of doCtrine or difcipline The dwarf fyringa is ftill of lower growth than the 
of their feveial communions, would all join in commit- other, feldom arifing to more than two feet in height, 
ting their fouls to the care of the internal guide, to be The defeription of the firft fort ftill agrees with this ; 
inftruCted, governed, and formed, by his divine im- only that the branches and leaves are ftill proportion- 
pulfe and fuggeftior.s. But fhe went farther than this : ally fmaller and more numerous, and the bark is ftill of 
the even pretended a divine commitfion to proclaim a lighter brown. It never produces flowers, 
the approach of this glorious communion of faints ; 2. The.nanus, with oval leaves fomewbat indented, 

and was convinced that the fociety eftablifhed by her- and double flowers, feldom riles above three feet high ; 
felf was the true kingdom of Chrift. One of lief the flowers come out fingly from the fides of the 
leading doctrines was, that of the final reftoration of branches, and have a double or treble row of petals of 
all intelligent beings to perfection and happinefs. the fame fize and form as well as the fame feent with 

PHILADELPHUS, in antiquity, was a title or the former ; but this fort flowers very rarely, fo is but 
furname born by feveral ancient kings ; formed from little efteemed. 

the Greek, “friend, lover,”and ncfn-f©., “ bro- 3. The inodorous, with entire leaves, is'a native 

ther q. d. one who loves his brother or brethern. of Carolina, and as yet but little known in Eu- 
See Ptolemy and Egypt. rope. It rifes with a Ihrubby ftalk of about 16 

feet 
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I’ll Hadji- feet in 'height, fending out {lender branches from the 
^ u ->. fides oppofite, garni died with fmooth leaves {harped 
1 J Eni ’ like thole of the pear-tree, and {landing on pretty long 
foot flalkg. The flowers are produced at the ends of 
the branches ; and are large, white, fpreading open, 
with a great number of fhort {lamina with yellow Turn- 
in its. This is called the Carolina fyringa, is the tailed 
grower by fir of any fort of the fyringa, and makes 
the granded {how when in blow; though the flowers 
are deftitute of fmell. 

The propagation of all the forts is very eafy : They 
.are increafed by layers, cuttings, or fuckers. 1. The 
mod certain method is by layers; for the young twigs 
being laid in the earth in the winter, will be good- 
rooted plants by the autumn following. 2. Thefe 
plants may be increafed by cuttings, which being 
planted -in QClo.ber, in a ihady moid border, many of 
them will grow ; though it will be proper to let thofe 
of the Carolina fort remain until fpring, and then to 
plant them in pots, and help them by a little heat in 
the bed. By this affiftance, hardly one cutting will 
fail. 3. They may be alfo increafed by fuckers: for 
all the forts throw out fuckers, though the Carolina 
fyringa the lead of any. Thefe will all drike root, 
and be fit for ihe nurfery ground : nay, the double¬ 
flowering and the dwarf forts are always increafed this 
way; for thefe plants having flood five or fix years, 
may be taken up and divided into feyeral fcores. All 
the plants, however, whether raifed from layers, eut- 
tings, or fuckers fhould be planted in the nurfery- 
ground to get Arength, before they are fet out for 
growth. They fhould be planted a foot afunder, and 
the didance in the rows fhould be two feet. After 
this they will require no other care than hoeing the 
weeds, until they have flood about two years, which will 
be long enough for them to (land there. 

fHILiENIjWere two brothers, citizens of Carthage, 
who faerificed their lives for the good of their country. 
At the time when the Carthaginians ruled over the 
g re ate A part of Africa, the Cyrenians were alfo a 
reat and wealthy people. The country in the middle 
etwixt them was all Tandy, ;yid of an uniform ap¬ 
pearance. There was neither river nor mountain to 
diitingulh their limits; a circumflance which engaged 
them in a terrible and tedious war with one another. 
After their armies and fleets had been often routed 
and put to flight on both fides, and they had weakened 
one another pretty much ; and fearing led by and by, 
fome third people fhould fall upon the conquered and 
conquerors together, equally weakened, upon a ceffa- 
tion of arms they made an agreement, “ that upon a 
day appointed deputies fliould fet out from their re- 
fpeftive homes, and the place where they met one 
another fhould be accounted the common boundary of 
both nations.” Accordingly the two brothers called 
Jr hilseni, fentfrom Carthage, made all difpatch to per¬ 
form their journey. The Cyrenians proceeded more 
flowly. Thefe lad, perceiying themfelves a little be¬ 
hind, and turning apprehenfive of punifhment at home 
for mi (managing the affair, charged the Carthaginians 
with fetting cut before the time; made a mighty 
buflle upon it; and, in fhort, would rather choole any 


thing than to go away outdone. But whereas the Car- Philteni, 
thaginians defired any other terms, provided only they Hrilan- 
were fair, the Greeks made this propofal to the Car- thropy. 
thaginians, “ either to be buried alive in the place 
which they claimed as the boundary to their nation; 
or that they would advance forward to what place 
they inclined upon the fame condition.” The Philceni 
accepting the offer, made a facrifice of themfelves and 
their lives to their country, and fo were buried alive. 

The Carthaginians dedicated altars in that place to the 
memory of the two brothers. Thefe altars, called 
Ara Philanorum, ferved as a boundary to the empire 
of the Carthaginians, which extended from this monu¬ 
ment to Hercules’s Pillars, which is about 2000 miles, 
or, according to the accurate obfervations of the mo¬ 
derns, only 1420 geographical miles. It is SalluA 
who gives this account in his hidory of the Jugurthine 
war. 

PHILANTHROPY is compounded of two Greek 
words which fignify the love of manknd. It is there¬ 
fore of nearly the fame import with benevolence ( a ) ; and 
differs from friendjhlp, as this latter affection fubfifls 
only between a few individuals, whild philanthropy 
comprehends the whole fpecies. 

Whether man has an indinClive propenfity to love 
his fpecies, which makes him incapable of happi- 
nefs but in the midd of fociety, and impels him to do 
all the good that he can to others, feeling their felicity 
an addition to his own, is a queflion that has been 
warmly debated among philofophers ever fince meta- 
phyfics Was fludied as a fcience. With the opinions 
of the ancients we fhall not, in this detached article, 
trouble our readers ; but it would be unpardonable to 
pafs without notice the different theories which on fo 
interefling a fubjeff have divided the moderns. 

Hobbes, who believed, or pretended to believe, that 
right refults from power, and that in fociety there is 
no other Aandard of juflice than the law of the land, 
or the will of the fupreme magiflrate, built his opi¬ 
nions upon a theory of human nature in which phi¬ 
lanthropy has no place. According to him, mankind, 
in the original date of nature, were wholly felfijh. 

Each endeavoured to feize, by fraud or force, what¬ 
ever he thought would contribute to his comfort; and 
as all had nearly the fame wants, the inevitable-cohfe- 
quence of this felfifhriefs was univerfal war. We are 
taught indeed by the fame philofopher, that, in a feries 
of ages, mankind difcovered the mifei ies of this ftate 
of nature ; and therefore, upon the fame bafts of uni¬ 
verfal felfifhnefs, formed focieties over which they 
placed fupreme governors for the purpofe of protect¬ 
ing the weak againd the violence of the flrong. He 
does not, however, explain how men, wliofe angry and 
felfilh paflions were thus excited to the utmofl againd 
each other, could enter upon this friendly treaty; or, 
fuppofing it formed, how die ignorant multitude were 
induced to pay obedience to the more enlightened few. 

Clogged with this and other infurmountable difficul¬ 
ties, his philcrfophy of human nature foon fell into 
merited contempt; but about the origin of philan¬ 
thropy thofe who united in oppofition to him dill 
thought very differently from one another. 

The 


(a) We fay nearly of the fame import; becaufe benevolence extends to every being that has life and fenfe, and is 
of courfe fufceptible of pain and pleafure; whereas philanthropy cannot comprehend more than the human race. 
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Philan- The elegant Shaftejbury , who had imbibed much of 
thropy. the fpirit of Plato, endeavoured, like his mailer, to 
deduce all the duties of man, and almoft all his ac¬ 
tions, from a number of internal feelings or inftindis 
which he fuppofed to be interwoven with his conftitu- 
tionby the immediate hand of God. This fyftem ap¬ 
peared fo honourable to human natuie, and at the fame 
time was fo ealily comprehended, that the noble lord 
had foon many followers, and may indeed be confidered 
as the founder of a fchool which has produced philofo- 
phers whofe works do honour to the age and country 
in which they flourifhed. Among thefe we mull 
reckon Bijhop Butler, Hutchifon, Lord Karnes, Dr Beat- 
tie , and perhaps Dr Reid. 

According to the fyftem of thefe writers, the whole 
duty of man refults from an intuitive principle, to 
wh ich they have given the name of the moral fenfe ; 
and with this fenfe they conceive philanthropy to be 
infeparably united, or rather perhaps to make an elfen- 
tial part of it. (See Moral Philosophy.) If this 
theory be carried to its utmoft extent, as it has been 
by fome of its patrons, it feems to follow, that peace 
and harmony flvuild reign among favages ; and that 
a man who had from his infancy grown up in folitude, 
would be delighted with the firft fight of a fellow- 
creature, and run to him with eagernefs as to a new 
fource of enjoyment. This concluixon, however, is 
contrary to acknowledged fadts. Savages are generally 
divided into fmall tribes or hordes; and though the 
attachment of individuals to their own tribe appears 
indeed to be abundantly ftrong, the tribes themlelves 
are frequently at war, and entertain a conftant jealoufy 
of each other. Savages, too, are almoft univerfally 
afraid of ftrangers; and the few folitary individuals, 
who have been caught in parts where they had run 
wild from their infancy, inftead of being delighted 
with the appearance of fellow-men, have either fled 
from them with their utmoft l'peed, or been fixed to 
the fpot in terror and aftonifhment. Thefe are no in¬ 
dications of that inftindtive philanthropy for which 
fome writers fo ftrenuoufly plead. They have indeed 
induced others to deny, that in human nature there is 
any inftindtive principles at all j and to endeavour to 
account for our feveral propenfities by the influence of 
education producing early and deep-rooted habits. 

At the head of this fchool ftood Locke and Hart¬ 
ley. The former, employing himfelf almoft wholly on 
the intelledlual powers of man, and combating the ab- 
furd, though then generally received, belief, that there 
are jn the human mind innate principles of fpeculative 
truth, has touched but incidentally on our pi-inciples 
©f adtion. It feems, however, to be evident, that he 
did not confider any one of thefe principles as innate ; 
and his opinion was adopted by Hartley, who ftudied 
the fenfitive part of human nature with greater induf- 
try and fuccefs than perhaps any writer who had pre¬ 
ceded him in that department of fcience. This phi- 
lofopher refufes all kinds of inftindt to man, even the 
TTQfyv of a mother to her new-born infant, and that 
which has been generally fuppofed innate—the pro- 
penfity of the infant to fuck the bread. It is there¬ 
fore needlefs to fay that in his theory of human na¬ 
ture, innate philanthropy can have no place. 

The reader, however, muft not fuppofe, that the 
theory of Hartley is the theory of Hobbes. Though 
he admits no innate principles of action-in the human 


mind, he is far fiom dreaming that the original date Philem 
of man was a date of war and felfiftmefs, or that the thmpy- 
acquifition of philanthropic fentiments is not natural. 

He confiders fuch acquilitions as even necelfary and 
unavoidable, and founds them on the great law ol af- 
fociation, which we have elfewhere endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain (See Metaphysics, Part I. chap, v.) Hartley 
was a Chriftian, and appears to have been a man of 
great piety. Conceiving with Locke that men arc- 
born without any ideas, or any principles either of 
knowledge or of adtion, but that they -are fubjedt to 
the law of aflociation as much as to the impreflions of 
fenfe, he feems to have thought, that the important 
purpofe for which they are fent into this world is, that 
they may acquire habits of piety and virtue, which, 
operating like inftindts, will fit them for the purer 
fociety of a future ftate. That this theory is un¬ 
friendly to morals, no man who underftands it will 
prefume to affirm. It appears, indeed, to be more 
confident with the neceflity of a revelation from God 
than that of Shaftelbury, which has fo many followers : 
but notwitbftanding this, we cannot help thinking 
that the excellent author has carried his antipathy to 
inftindts much too far (fee Instinct), and that 1 
the truth lies in the middle between him and his op¬ 
ponents. 

Without fome inftindts to influence before the dawn 
of reafon, it is not eafy to be conceiyed how children 
could be induced to that exercife which is abfolutely 
necelfary to life and health; nor does it appear with 
fufficient evidence that the human race are deferted by 
every inftindt as foon as their rational powers are 
evolved. It feems to be a matter of fad which cannot 
be controverted, that women have an inftindtive at¬ 
tachment to their new-born infants; but that thefe, 
when they become capable of diftinguifhing objedts, 
are inflinS'roely attached to their parents, their brothers, 
and filters, is a pofition which, though it may be true,, 
feems incapable of proof. That they foon appear to 
be fo attached, is a fadt which we believe no man will: 
deny: but the attachment may be accounted for by 
the affociating principle operating upon that defire of 
happinefs which is necefiarily formed as foon as hap- 
pinefs is experienced. (See Passion). An infant 
becomes earlier attached to its nurfe than to any other 
perfon ; becaufe, feeling wants which Ihe fupplies, the 
idea of enjoyment becomes foon alfociated in its mind 
with the perception of the woman. If this woman 
be its mother, a hafty obferver immediately attributes 
this attachment to inftindt directing the infant to love 
its parent; but that inftindt has here no place, is evi¬ 
dent from the well-known fadts, that a child is as fond 
of a tender nurfe, though no relation, as of the mod 
affedtionate mother ; and as regardlefs of a mother 
who feldom fees it, or fees it with indifference, as of 
any ether perfon. Nay, we have feen children of the 
fweeteft difpofitions as fond of the maid with whom 
they flept, as of a very affedtionate parent by whom, 
they had been tenderly nurfed : and fure no man will 
fay that this could be inftindt; it was evidently a new 
aflociation of the idea of the maid with the greateft 
happinefs which they enjoyed after the period of their 
fuckling was at an end. 

It is much in the fame way that children acquire an. 
attachment to their brothers and lifters. Brother® 
and filters being conftantly together, contribute to 

each 
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riiikn- each other’s amufement: hence arifes that pleasure 
thropy, which they have in each other’s company, and the 
“ uneafmefs which they feel when feparated. This ge¬ 
nerates mutual love in their minds, which is {length¬ 
ened by the perpetual injunctions, of their parents ; for 
if thefe have any virtue themfelves, they cannot fail to 
inculcate the duty of loving each other on their tender 
offspring. Benevolence, thus generated, foon extends 
to their daily companions; and takes a wider and a 
wider range as. thefe companions are multiplied, and 
as children advance towards the flate of manhood. 
New obje< 5 ts then prefent themfelves to the mind. A 
man foon difcovers, that, as he is a member of a com¬ 
munity, his happinefs as an individual depends in a 
great meafure on the profperity of the whole. Hence 
arifis patriotifm, and that pleafure which we all take 
in the eminence of our countrymen. But the princi¬ 
ple of benevolence flops not here. He whofe mind is 
enlarged by a liberal education, confiders all particu¬ 
lar countries as provinces of one great country ex¬ 
tended over the whole globe; and all mankind, of 
courfe, as not only {haring the fame nature with him- 
felf, but as being, in reality his fellow-citizens and 
brethren. The principles of religion, if he be aftuated 
by them, mull aid thefe reflexions, and make him 
with the happinefs of all who (land in the fame relation 
with himfelf to the Great Governor of the world. 
This is philanthropy; and we fee how it may fpring, 
by the great law of affociation, from defires which, 
in their original (late, cannot be confidered as other 
than felfifh. It is a calm fentiment, which we believe 
hardly ever rifes to the warmth of affection, and cer¬ 
tainly not to the heat of paflion. 

Should any of our readers be difpofed to controvert 
this opinion, or to fancy it degrading to human na¬ 
ture, we will not enter into controverfy with them; 
we only beg leave to afk, whether they have ever re- 
j oiced in the good fortune of a ftranger or foreigner, 
or regretted his lofs, with any portion of thofe feel¬ 
ings which they have frequently experienced on 
hearing of the profperity or the death of a friend 
or a neighbour ? We anfwer candidly for our- 
felves, that we feel no filtered which can be called 
pqffion or affection in the fortunes of a native of 
China ; and yet we fhould be forry to think that our 
philanthropy is lefs than that of other men. A com¬ 
mon clown, we are inclined to believe, feldom extends 
his affeffion beyond his friends and neighbours; and, 
though, from having often heard his country praifed 
and knowing that he belongs to that country, he would 
probably be offended at the man who fhould prefer 
another to it; yet if no misfortune befal himfelf, or 
his friends and neighbours, we imagine that his grief 
for public calamities may be borne with patience. In 
his mind no fuch affociations have been formed as 
compromifa the good of a country, far lefs of all coun¬ 
tries ; and therefore his philanthropy mull be confined 
to a very limited range. We doubt not, however, 
but that as opportunity offers, and as circumflances 
permit, fuch a man is ready to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked of all countries ; not indeed from 
fentiments of affedion either innate or acquired, but 
from the obvious refledlion that he is not exempted 
from thofe calamities which have befallen them, and 
from a flill higher principle—a fenfe of duty to that 
God who has made of one blood all nations upon 


earth, and commanded them to be mutually aiding I’hiler.on, 
to each other. It 

PHILEMON, a Greek comic poet, was fon to H'detus. 
Damon, and cotemporary with Menander. Any ad- ' 
vantage he had over this poet, was owing lefs to his 
own merit than to the intrigues of his friends. Plau¬ 
tus has imitated his comedy du Marchand. He is re¬ 
ported to have died laughing on feeing his afs' eat 
figs. He was then about 97 years of age. His fon, 
Philemon the younger, was alfo the author of 54 co¬ 
medies, of which there are flill extant fome confider- 
able fragments collefted by Grotius. Thefe clearly 
prove that he was not a poet of the firfl rank. He 
flourifhed about the year 274 before our Saviour. 

Philemon, was a rich citizen of Coloffae in Phrygia. 

He was converted to the Chriflian faith, with Appia 
his wife, by Epaphras the difciple of St Paul; for 
St Paul himfelf did not preach at Coloffae, Coloff. ii. 

1. Perhaps we fhould have known nothing of St Phi¬ 
lemon, had it not been on the account of his Have O- 
nefimus, who having robbed him, and run away from 
him, came to Rome where lie found St Paul, and was 
very ferviceable to him. St Paul converted him, bap¬ 
tized him, and fent him back to his mafter Philemon ; 
to whom he wrote a letter flill extant, and which paffes 
for a mafterpiece of that kind of eloquence, natural, 
lively, flrong, and pathetic, that was pecu'iar to St 
Paul. Philemon (1. 2.) had made a church of his 
houfe, and all his domeftics, as well as himfelf, were 
of the houfehold of faith. His charity, liberality, and 
compaffion, were a fure refuge to all that were in 
diffrefs. The Apoflolical Conllitutions fay, that St 
Paul made him bifhop of Coloffae; but the Menaea 
infinuate, that he went to Gaza in Paledine, of which 
he was the apoftle and firfl bifhop. From thence he 
returned to Coloffae where he fuffered martyrdom 
with Appia his wife, in the time of Nero. They re¬ 
late feveral particulars of his martyrdom, and fay, 
that his body remained at Coloffae, where it performed 
feveral miracles. 

PHILETAS, a Greek poet and grammarian, of 
the ifland of Cos, flourifhed under Philip and Alex¬ 
ander the Great, and was preceptor of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus. He was the author of fome elegies, epi¬ 
grams, and other works, which have not come down 
to us. He is celebrated in the poems of Ovid and 
Propertius, as one of the beft poets of his age. Elian 
reports a very improbable dory of him, namely, ‘ that 
his body was fo {lender and feeble, that he was obliged 
to have fome lead in his pockets, to prevent him from 
being carried away by the wind.’ 

PHILETUS. St Paul writing to Timothy (2 Tim. 
ii. 16, 17, 18.) in the 65th year of Chrifl, and a little 
while before his own martyrdom, fpeaks thus : “ But 
fhun profane and vain babblings, for they will increafe 
unto more ungodlinefs. And their word will eat as 
doth a canker; of whom is Hymtnaeus and Philetu^; 
who concerning the truth have erred, faying, that the 
refurreftion is paft already, and overthrow the faith 
of fome.” We have nothing very certain concerning 
Philetus; for we make but fmall account of what is 
read in the falfe Abdias, in the life of St James ma¬ 
jor, even fuppofing this author had not put the name 
of Philetus ; inftead of Pbygeilus. This is the fub- 
flance of what is found in Abdias. St James the fora 
of Zebedee, paffing through the fynagogues of Judea 
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Phi!eta« and Samaria, preached everywhere the faith of Jefus 
S Chrift. Hermogenes and Philetus ftrenuoufly op- 
Phi lip. pofed him, affirming, that Jefus Chrift was not the 
Meffiah. Hermogenes was a notable magician, and 
Philetus was his difciple, who being converted, was 
defirous to bring his mailer to St James ; but Hermo¬ 
genes bound him up fo by his magic art, that he could 
not come at the apollle. Philetus found means to 
make St James acquainted with what had happened 
to him ; upon which St James unbound him, and Phi¬ 
letus came to him. Hermogenes perceiving how in- 
effedtual his art was againft the faint, became himfelf 
a convert as well as Philetus. 

PHILIBEG, is a little plaid, called alfo hilt, and 
is a l'ort of ffiort petticoat reaching nearly to the knees, 
worn by the Scotch Highlanders. It is a modern fub- 
-ftitute for the lower part of the plaid, being found to 
be lefs cumberfome, efpecially in time of action, when 
the Highlanders ufed to tuck their brechdan into their 
girdle. Almoft all of them have a great pouch of bad¬ 
ger and other fkins, with taffels dangling before,.in 
which they keep their,tobacco andmoney. 

PHILIP, foller-brother of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Macc. vi. 14. & 55,2 Macc. ix. 29.), was aPhrygian 
by birth and very much in Antiochus’s favour. This 
prince made him governor of Jerufalem (2 Macc. viii. 
8. v. 22.) where he committed many outrages upon the 
Jews, to force them to forfake their religion. Seeing 
■that Apollonius and Seron were defeated by Judas 
Maccabasus, he fent for new fuccours to Ptolemy go¬ 
vernor of Ccelo-Syria, who fent him Gorgias and Ni- 
.canor with a powerful army. Some time after, An¬ 
tiochus going beyond the Euphrates, to extort money 
from the people, Philip went along with him; and 
Antiochus finding himlelf near his end (1 Macc. vi. 
14.) made him regent of the kingdom, put his dia¬ 
dem into his hands, his royal cloak, and his ring, that 
he might render them to his fon the young Antio¬ 
chus Eupator. But Lyfias having taken poffeffion of 
the government in the name of young Eupator, who 
was but a child, Philip not being able to cope with 
him, durft not return into Syria; but he went into 
Egypt, carrying the hody of Epiphanes along with 
him, there to implore affiftance from Ptolemy Philo- 
metor againft Lyfias the ufurper of the government 
of Syria. The year following, while Lyfias was bufy 
in the war carrying on againft the Jews, Philip got 
into Syria, and took poffeffion of Antioch : But Ly¬ 
fias returning into the country, with great diligence, 
retook Antioch, and put Philip to death, who was 
taken in the city. 

Philip the apoftle was a native of Bethfaida in 
Galilee. Jefus Chrift having feen him, faid to him, 
“ Follow me,” John i. 43. 44. &c. Philip follow¬ 
ed him ; and foon after finding Nathanael, Philip faid 
to him, “We have found the Meffiah, of whom Mo¬ 
les and the prophets have fpoken, Jefus of Nazareth, 
the fon of Jofeph.” Nathanael afked him, Can any 
thing good come out of Nazereth ? To which Philip 
replied, “ Come and fee.” Then he brought Natha¬ 
nael to Jefus, and they went with him to the mar¬ 
riage of Cana in Galilee. St Philip was called at the 
very beginning of our Saviour’s million ; and when 
Jefus Chrift was about to feed the 5000 that followed 
him (Lukevi. 13. Mat. x 2. John vi. 5—.7.) he alked 
St Philip, only to prove him, whence bread might be 
Vol. XIV. 


bought for fuch amultitudeof people? Philip anfwered, Philip, 
that 200 penny-worth of bread would not be fufficicnt ' /- "“ 
for everyone to tafte a little. Some Gentiles hiving 
a curiofity to fee Jefus Chrift, a little before his pal- 
fion, they addreffed themlelves to St Philip (John xii. 

21, 22.) who mentioned it to St Andrew, and thefe 
two, to Chrift. At the laft fupper, Philip defired our 
Saviour, that he would be pleated to fhow them the 
Father, being all that they defired (John xiv. 8—10.) 

But Jefus told them, that feeing the fon they law the 
Father alfo. This is all we find concerning Philip in 
the gofpel. 

The upper Afia fell to this apoftle’s lot, where he 
took great pains in planting the gofpel, and by his 
preaching and miracles made many converts. In the 
latter part of his life, he came to Hierapolis, in Phry¬ 
gia, a city very much addi&ed to idolatry, and par¬ 
ticularly to the worlhip of a ferpent of a prodigious' 
bignefs. St Philip by his prayers procured the death, 
or at lead the difappearing, of this monfter, and con¬ 
vinced its worlhippers of the abfurdityof paying di¬ 
vine honours to fuch odious creatures. But the ma- 
giftrates, enraged at Philip’s fuccefs, imprifoned him, 
and ordered him to be feverely fcourged, and then put 
to death, which fame fay was by crucifixion ; others, by 
hanging him up againft a pillar. St Philip is generally 
reckoned among the married apoftles; and it is faid be 
had three daughters, two whereof preferved their vir¬ 
ginity, and died at Hierapolis ; the third, having led a 
very fpiritual life, died at Ephefus. He left behind him 
no writings. The gofpel under his name was forged by 
the Gnoftics, to countenance their bad principles and 
worfe practices. The Chriftian church obferves the fefti- 
val of this faint, together with that of St James, on the 
firft day of May. Eufeb. lib. iii. c. 3c. 

Philip, the fecond of the feven deacons, was chofen 
by the apoftles afterour Saviour’srefurredtion. (Adts vi. 

5.) This deacon, they fay, was of Csefarea in Pale- 
ftine. It is certain that his daughters lived in this 
city (Adts xxi. 8. 9.) After the death of St Ste¬ 
phen, all the the Chriftians excepting the apoftles, ha¬ 
ving left Jerufalem, and being difperfed in feveral 
places, St Philip went to preach at Samaria {id. viii. 

1, 2, &c. where he performed feveral miracles,, and 
converted many perfens. He baptifed them ; but be¬ 
ing only a deacon, he could not confer on them the 
Holy Ghoft. Wherefore having made known to the 
apoftles at Jerufalem, that Samaria had received the 
word of God, Peter and John came thither and the 
Samaritans that were .converted received the Holy 
Ghoft. St Philip was probably at Samaria when the 
angel of the Lord ordered him to go to the fouth 
part of the country, in the road that leads from Je- 
rufalem to old Gaza. Philip obeyed, and there met 
with an Ethiopian eunuch belonging to Queen Can-, 
dace, who had the care of her revenues and had been 
at Jerufalem to worffiip God there {id. viii. 26, 27, 

&c.) He was then returning from his own counti), 
and was reading the prophet lfaiahas he went along 
in his chariot. Philip, hearing the eunuch reading 
the prophet Ifaiab, faid to him, Do you Understand 
what you read? The eunuch replied, How fliould I 
underhand, except fomebody explain it to me ? He 
defired Philip therefore to come and fit down by him 
in the chariot. The paffage the eunuch was reading 
is this, “ He. was led as a (beep to the flaughtei;f 
3 N au<£ 
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Philip, and like 'a lamb dumb before his fhearer, fo he fpies and partifans in all the great cities of Greece, Philip. 
v opened not his mouth.” The eunuch then fays to and in making conquefts without the aid of arms. It v “ —v 
Philip, Pray, whom does the prophet fpeak of was at the fiege of Methone in Thrace that Philip had 
in this place ? Is it of himfelf, or of fome other ? the misfortune to receive a wound in his right eye 
Then Philip began to inftrudt him concerning Jefus from the ftroke of an arrow. In the midft of his po- 
Chrift. And having gone on together, they came to a litical profperity, Philip did not negledt the honour 
fountain; when the eunuch faid to Philip, Here is wa- of his family. He married Olympias the daughter 
ter, what hinders me from being baptized? Philip of Neoptolemus, king of the Moloffi ; and when, fome 
told him that he might befo, if he believed with all time after, he became father of Alexander, the mo- 
his heart. He replied, I believe that Jefus Chrift is narch, confcious of the ineftimable advantages which 
the fon of God. He then ordered the chariot to Hop, arife from the leffons, the example, and converfatiom 
and they both alighted and went down into the wa- of a learned and virtuous preceptor, wrote a letter with 
ter, while Philip baptized the eunuch. Being come his own hand to the philofopher Ariftotle, and beg- 
out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord took away ged him to retire from his ufual purfuits, and to de- 
Philip, and the eunuch faw no more of him. But dicate his whole time to the inftrudlion of the young 
Philip was found again at Azotus, and he preached prince. Every thing feemed now to confpire to his. 
the gofpel in all the cities he paffed through, till he aggrandizement; and hiftorians have obferved that Phi- 
arrived at Caefarea in Paleftine. After this the fcrip- lip received in one day the intelligence of three things 
ture does not inform us of any particulars relating to which could gratify the moft unbounded ambition, and 
Phil'p. The modern Greeks fay that he went to flatter the hopes of the moft afpiring monarch: the: 

Tralles in Afia, where he founded a church, of which birth of a fon, an honourable crown at the Olympic- 
he was the apoftle and bifliop ; and where he refted in games, and a victory over the barbarians of Illyricum.. 
peace after performing many miracles. The Latins But all thefe increafed rather than fatiated his ambi- 
on the contrary, fay that he died at Ctefarea, and tion : he declared his inimical fentiments againft the: 
that three of his daughters were there buried with him. power of Athens, and the independence of all Greece, 

It is thought that the eunuch converted by St by laying fiege to Olynthus, a place which on ac- 
Philip was the firft apoftle of the Ethiopians ; and that count of its fituation and confequence, would prove , 
the Abyflines boaft of having received the Chriftian moft. injurious to the interefts of the Athenians, and 
faith from him. moft advantages to the intrigues and military opera- 

p, em . Philip II. was the 4th fon of Amyntas, king of tions of every Macedonian prince. The Athenians,, 

priere’s Bi- Macedonia. He was fent to Thebes as an hoftage by roufed by the eloquence ot Demofthenes, fent 17 vef- 
bliotheca b; s father, where he learnt the art of war under Epa- fels and 2000 men to the afliftance of Olynthus; but 

- Ctaffica. minondas, and ftudied with the greateft care the man- the money of Philip prevailed over all their efforts. 

ners and the purfuits of the Greeks. He difcovered. The greateft part of the citizens fuffered themfelves. 

from his earlieft years, that quicknefs of genius and to be bribed by the Macedonian gold, and Olynthus 

greatnefs of courage which afterwards procured him fo furrendered to the enemy, and was inftantly reduced 
great a name and Juch powerful enemies. He was re- to ruins. Philip foon after defeated the Athenians,, 
called to Macedonia; and at the death of his brother and made a great number of them prifoners, whom he 
Per Jiccas he afcended the throne as guardian and pro- difmifled without ranfom. Of this vidtory, the fruit 
teiftor of the youthful years of his nephew. His ambition, of that excellent difcipline which he had eftablilhed 
however, foon difcovered itfelf, and he made himfelf in his army, the Macedonian Phalanx had the princi- 
independent about the year 380 before Chrift. The pal honour. This was a body of infantry heavily arm- 
valour of a prudent general, and the policy of an ex- ed, confiding commonly of 16,000 men, who had each 
perienced ftatefman, feemed requifite to enfure his of them a fhield fix feet high and a pike 21 feet long, 
power. The neighbouring nations, ridiculing the youth (See Phalanx). The fuccefs of his arms, and efpe- 
and inexperience of the new king of Macedonia, ap- daily his generofity after viftory, made his alliance 
peared in arms; but Philip foon convinced them of and a peace, a defirable objedt to the people of Athens ; 
their error. Unable to meet them as yet in the field and as both parties were inclined to this meafure, it 
. of battle, he fufpended their fury by prefents, and was concluded without delay. His fucceilts were as 
foon turned his arms againft Amphipolis, a colony great in every part of Gieece; he was declared head 
tributary to the Athenians. Amphipolis was con- of the Amphidtyonic council, and was intrufted with 
q tiered, and added to the kingdom of Macedonia, and the care of the iacred temple of Apollo at Delphi. If 
Philip meditated no lefs than the deftruffion of a re- he was recalled to Macedonia, it was only to add frefli 
public which had rendered itfelf fo formidable to the laurels to his crown, by victories over his enemies in 
jeft of Greece, and had even claimed fubmiffion from Illyricum and Theffaly. -By afluming the malic of 
•the princes of Macedonia. His defigns, however, a moderator and peace-maker, he gained confidence; 
were as yet immature ; and before he could make A- and in attempting to protect the Pe oponnefians againft 
thetts an objedt of conqucTt, the Thracians and the the incroaching power of Sparta, he rendered bis 
H ymans demanded his attention. He made himfelf caufe popular ; and by r diculing the infults that were 
mafter of a Thracian colony, to which he gave the offered to his perfon as he palled through Corinth, he 
name of Pbit'ppi, and from which he received the displayed to the world his moderation and phiiofopbic 
g eateft advantages on account of the golden mines virtues. In his attempts to make himfelf matter of 
in the neighbourhood. Thefe made it a very impor- Euboea, Philip was unfuccefsful; and Phocicn, who 
tr.nt capture he fettled in it a number of workmen, defpifed his gold as well as his meannefs, obliged him 
andTvas the firft who caufed gold to be coined in his to evacuate an ifland whofe inhabitants -were as ini'en- 
pwn name. He employed his wealth in procuring Able to the charms of money as they were unmoved 
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Philip, at ttlie horrors of war, and the bold efforts of a vi- 

—v-gilant enemy. From Euboea he turned his arms againft 

the Scythians ; but the advantages he obtained over 
this indigent nation were inconfiderable, and he again, 
made Greece an objedt of plunder and rapine. He 
advanced far in Bceoti 1, and a general engagement 
was fought at Chaeronea. The fight was long and 
bloody, but Philip obtained the v dtory. His beha¬ 
viour after the battle refledls great difgrace upon him 
as a man and as a monarch. In the hour of teftivi- 
ty, and during the entertainment which he had given 
to celebrate the trophies he had won, Philip Tallied 
from his camp, and with the inhumanity of a brute, 
he infulted the bodies of the flain, and exulted over 
the calamities of the prifoners of war. His infolence, 
however, was checked, when Demades, one of the A- 
■thenian captives, reminded him of his meannefs, by ex¬ 
claiming, “ Why do you, O king, aft the part of a 
Therfites, when you can reprefent with fo much dig¬ 
nity the elevated charafter of an Agamemnon ?” The 
reproof was felt; Demades received his liberty r and 
Philip learned how to gain popularity even among his 
fallen enemies, by relieving their wants and eating 
their diftrefl'es. At the battle of Cfiseronea the inde¬ 
pendence of Greece was extinguilhed ; and Philip, un¬ 
able to find new enemies in Europe, formed new en- 
terprizes, and meditated new conquefts. He was no¬ 
minated general of the Greeks againft the Perfians, 
and was called upon as well from inclination as duty 
to revenge thofe injuries which Greece had fuffered 
from the invafions of Darius and of Xerxes. But he 
was Hopped in the midtl of his warlike preparations, 
being (tabbed by Paufanias as he entered the theatre 
at the celebration of the nuptial of his daughter Cleo¬ 
patra. This murder has given rife to many refleftions 
upon the caufes which produced it; and many who 
confider the recent repudiation of Olympias and 
the refentment of Alexander, are apt to invefligate 
the caufes of his death in the bofom of his family. 
The ridiculous honours which Olympias paid to her 
hulband’s murderer ftrengthened the fufpicion; yet 
Alexander declared that he invaded the kingdom of 
Perfia to revenge his father’s death upon the Perfian 
fatraps and princes, by whofe immediate intrigues the 
affaflination had been committed. The charafter of 
Philip is that of a fagacious, artful, prudent, and in¬ 
triguing monarch : he was brave in the field of battle, 
eloquent and diffimulating at home, and he poffeffed 
the wonderful art of changing his conduft according 
to the difpofition and caprice of mankind, without 
ever altering his purpofe, or lofing fight of his ambi¬ 
tious aims. He polfelfed much perfeverance, and in 
the execution of his plans he was always vigorous. He 
had that eloquence which is infpired by ftrong paf- 
fions. The hand of an affaflin prevented him from at- 
chieving the bolded and the mod extenfive of his under¬ 
takings ; and he might have acquired as many laurels, 
and conquered as many nations, as his fon Alexander 
did in the fucceeding reign; and the kingdom of Perfia 
might have been added to the Macedonian empire, per¬ 
haps with greater moderation, with more glory, and 
with more lading advantages. The private character of 
Philip lies open to cenfure, and raifes indignation. The 
admirer of his virtues is difguded to find him among the 
mod abandoned proditutes, and difgracing himfelf by 
the molt unnatural crimes and lafcivious indulgences 


which can make even the mod debauched and the mod 1’f.iT'. 
profligate to bluth. He was murdered in the 47th year 
of his age, and the 24th of his reign, about 336 years 
before the Chridian era. His reign is become uncom¬ 
monly intereding, and his adminidration a matter of 
indruftion. He is the drd monarch whofe life and 
adtions are defcribecl with peculiar accuracy and hifto- 
rical faithfulnef*. Philip was the father of Alexan¬ 
der the Great and of Cleopatra, by Olympias; he- 
had alfo by Audaca an Illyrian, Cyna, who married 
Amyntas the fon of Perdiccas, Philip’s elder brother ; 
by Nicafipolis a Theflalian, Nictea, who married Caf- 
fander ; by Philaena aLarifltean dancer, Aridaeus, who 
reigned fome time after Alexander’s death ; by Cleo¬ 
patra, the niece of Attalus, Caranus and Europa, who 
were both murdered by Olympias; and Ptolemy the 
fird king of Egypt, by Arfinoe, who in the fird month 
of her pregnancy was married to Lagus. Of the 
many memorable adtions and fayings reported by Plu¬ 
tarch of this prince, the following are the mod re¬ 
markable. Being prefent at the fale of fome captives 
in an indecent podure, one of them informed him of 
it; “ Set this man at liberty (fays Philip), I did not 
know that he was my friend. “ Being fclicited to fa¬ 
vour a lord of his court, who was like to lofe his 
charadter by a jud but fevere fentence, Philip refufed 
to hearken to the folicitation, and added, “ I had ra¬ 
ther that he be difgraced than myfelf.” A poor wo¬ 
man was importuning him to do her judice ; and as 
he fent her away from day to day, under the pretence 
that he had no time to attend to her petition, die faid 
to him with fome warmth, “ Ceafe then to be a 
king.” Philip felt all the force of this reproof, and 
immediately gave her fatisfaction. Another woman 
came to afk judice of him as he was going out from 
a great entertainment, and was condemned. “ I ap¬ 
peal (exclaimed (he) !” “And to whom do you ap¬ 
peal (faid the king to her)?” “ To Philip fading.” This 
anfwer opened the eyes of the monarch, who retrac¬ 
ed his fentence. if he poflefied any virtue, it was 
principally that of differing injuries with patience. 
Democharus, to whom the Greeks gave the furname 
of Parrhefiajies, on account of his exceffire petulance 
of tongue, was one of the deputies whom the Athe¬ 
nians fent to this monarch. Philip, at the concliifioiv 
of the audience, begged the ambafladors to tell him, 

“ if he could be of any fervice to the Athenians ;” 
to which Democharus gave an infolent return, which 
he forgave. Having learned that fome Athenian am¬ 
bafladors charged him, in full afi’embly, with atrocious 
calumnies : “ I am under great obligations (faid he 

to thofe gentlemen, for I {hall benceforwards be fo cir- 
cumfpeC in my words and addons, that I fliall con- 
vidt them of falfehood.” One faying of Philip, which 
does him lefs honour than thofe we have before-men¬ 
tioned, was, “ Let us amufe children with playthings, 
and men with oaths.” This abominabkmaxim, which 
was the foul and fpring of his politics, gave, xife-to 
the obfervation, “ Tliac he was in full length, what 
Louis XI. afterwards was in miniature.” It is well 
known that Philip had a perfon about him, who call¬ 
ed out at times, “ Philip remember that thou art mor¬ 
tal ;” but whether we fliould place this to the account 
of hts pride or his humility, it is difficult to lay. Ibid, 

Philip V. was king of Macedonia, and fon of De¬ 
metrius. His infancy, at the death, of his father, was 
3 N 2 pro- 
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Philip, protected by Antigonus, one of his friends, who a- 
" fcended the throne, and reigned for 12 years, with the 
title of Independent monarch. When Antigonus died, 
Philip recovered his father’s throne, though only 15 
years of age, and he early diftinguifhed himfelf by 
his boldnefs and his ambitious views. He came to 
the throne in the year 220 before our Saviour, and the 
beginning of his reign was rendered glorious by the 
conquefts of Aratus; a general who was as eminent for 
his love of juftice as his Ik ill in war. But fo virtuous 
a character could hardly fail to be difagreeable to a 
prince who wanted to indulge himfelf in every fpecies 
of diffipation and vice: and indeed his cruelty to him 
foon difplayed his charadter in its true light; for to 
the gratification of every vice, and every extravagant 
propenfity, he had the meannefs to facrifice this faith¬ 
ful and virtuous Athenian. Not fatisfied with the 
kingdom of Macedonia, Philip afpired to become the 
friend of Annibal and wifhed to fhare with him the 
fpoils which the diftreffes and continual lofs of the 
Romans feemed foon to promife. But his expedtations 
were fruftrated ; the Romans difcovered his intrigues; 
and though weakened by the valour and artifice of the 
Carthaginian, yet they were foon enabled to meet him 
in the field of battle. The conful Lasvinus entered, 
without delay his territories of Macedonia: and after 
he had obtained a vidtory over him near Apollonia, 
and reduced his fleet to allies, he compelled him to 
fue for peace. This peaceful difpoiition was not per¬ 
manent ; and when the Romans difcovered that he 
had afiifted their formidable enemy Annibal with men 
and money, they appointed T. Q^Flaminius to punilh 
his perfidy, and the violation of the treaty. The Ro¬ 
man conful, with his ufual expedition, invaded Mace¬ 
donia ; and in a general engagement, which was fought 
near Cynocephale, the hoftile army was totally defeat¬ 
ed, and the monarch faved his life with difficulty by 
flying from the field of battle. Deftitute of refources, 
without friends either at home or abroad, Philip was 
obliged to fubmit to the mercy of the conqueror, and 
to demand peace by his ambaffadors. It was granted 
with difficulty : the terms were humiliating ; but the 
poverty of Philip obliged-him to accept the conditions, 
however difad vantageous and degrading to his dignity. 
In the midft of thefe public calamities, the peace of 
his family was diihirbed ; and Perfes, the eldeft ofhis 
fons by a concubine, raifed feditions againft his brother 
Demetrius, whofe condefcenfion and humanity had 
gained popularity among the Macedonians, and who 
from his refidence at Rome, as an hoftage, had gain¬ 
ed the good graces of the fenate, and by the modefty 
and innocence of his manners had obtainecl forgive- 
nefs from that venerable body for the hoftilities ofhis 
father. Philip lifter.ed with too much avidity to the 
f.ilfe accufations of Perfes ; and when he heard it avert¬ 
ed that Demetrius wiffied to rob him ofhis crown,he no 
longer hefitated to punilh with death fo unworthy and 
fo ungrateful a fon. No fooner was Demetrius facri- 
flced to credulity, than Philip became convinced ofhis 
cruelty and ralhnefs : and to punilh the perfidy of Per¬ 
fes, he attempted to make Antigonus, another fon, his 
fucceffor on the Macedonian throne. But he was pre¬ 
vented from executing his purpofe by death, in the 
4^d year ofhis reign, 178 years before the Chriftian 
era. The affaffin ol Demetrius fucceeded his father, 
and with the fame ambition, with the fame ralhnefs 


and oppreffion renewed the war againft the Romans, Philip, 
till his empire was deftroyed, and Macedonia became a “ 
Roman province Philip has been compared with 
his great anceftor of the fame name; but though they 
polfelfed the fame virtues, the fame ambition, and 
were tainted with the fame vices, yet the father of A- 
lexander was more fagacious and more intriguing, 
and the fon of Demetrius was more fufpicious, more 
cruel, and more implacable ; and, according to the 
pretended prophecy of one of the Sybils, Macedonia 
was indebted to one Philip for her rife and confe- 
quence among nations, and under another Philip fhe 
lamented the lofs of her power, her empire, and her 
dignity. 

Philip (M. Julius), a Roman emperor, of an ob- And, 
fcure family in Arabia, from whence he was furnamed 
Arabian. From the lowed rank in the army he gra¬ 
dually rofe to the higheft offices; and when he was 
made general of the pretorian guards, he affaffinated 
Gordian, to make himfelf emperor. To fecure him¬ 
felf on the imperial throne, he left Mefopotamia a 
prey to the continual invafions of the Perfians, and 
hurried to Rome, where his eledtion was univerfally 
approved by the fenate and the Roman people. Phi¬ 
lip rendered his caufe popular by his liberality and 
profufion; and it added much to his fplendor and dig¬ 
nity, that the Romans during his reign commemora¬ 
ted the foundation of their city; a folemnity which 
was obferved but once every 100 years, and which 
was celebrated with more pomp and more magnificence 
than under the preceding reigns. The people were 
entertained with games and fpedtacles ; the theatre of 
Pompey was fucceffively crowded during three days 
and three nights; and 2000 gladiators bled in the cir¬ 
cus at once, for the amufement and pleafure of a ga¬ 
zing populace. His ufurpation, however, was fhort. 

Philip was defeated by Decius, who had proclaimed 
himfelf emperor in Pannonia; and he was affaffinated 
by his own foldiers near Verona, in the 45th year of 
his age, and the 9 th of his reign. His fon, who 
bore the fame name, and who had fhared with him 
the imperial dignity, was alfo maffacred in the arms 
ofhis mother. Young Philip was then in the 12th 
year of his age, and the Romans lamented in him the 
lofs of rifing talents, of natural humanity, and endear¬ 
ing virtues. 

Philip, a native of Acarnania, phyfician to A- Ibid.' 
lexander the Great. When that monarch had been 
fuddenly taken ill, after bathing in the Cydnus, Phi¬ 
lip undertook to remove the complaint, when the reft 
of the phyficians believed that all medical affiftance 
would he ineffedtual. But as he was preparing his 
medicine, Alexander received a letter from Parmenio, 
in which he was advifed to beware of his phyfician 
Philip, as he had confpired againft his life. The 
monarch was alarmed; and when Philip prefented him 
the medicine, he gave him Parmenio’s letter to perufe, 
and began to drink the potion. The ferenity and 
compofure of Philip’s countenance, as he read the 
letter, removed every fufpicion from Alexander’s 
bread, and he purfued the diredlions of his phyfician, 
and in a few days recovered. 

There were befides, a vaft number of perfons of this 
name in antiquity, and many of them were very emi¬ 
nent. 

Philip I. king of France, fucceeded his father 

Henry 
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Philip. Henry I. in 1060, when but eight years of age, un- fure on which fo many are apt to fplit, his courage 

—"—der the regencyand gaardianlhip of BaudouinV.count thereby became the more lively and intrepid. The 
of Flanders, who difcharged his truft with zeal and king of England feemed willing to take advantage 
fidelity. He defeated the Gafcons who were inclined of his minority, and to feize upon a part of his do- 
to revolt, and died, leaving his pupil 15 years of age. minions. But Philip marched againft him, and com- 
This young prince made war in Flanders againft pelled him, fword and hand, to confirm the ancient 
Robert, Baudouin’s younger fon, who had invaded treaties between the two kingdoms. As foon as the 
Flanders, which belonged to the children of his el- war was ended, he made his people enjoy the bleflings 
der brother. Philip marched againft him with a of peace. Pie gave a check to the oppreftions of the 
numerous army, which was cut to pieces near Mount great lords, baniflied the comedians, punilhed blaf- 
CalTel. Peace was the confequence of the vidtory, and phemies, caufed the ftreets and public places of Paris 
the conqueror quietly enjoyed his ufurpation. Philip, to be paved, and annexed to that capital a part of the 
after the fatigues of the war, by way of relaxation adjacent villages. It was inclofed by walls with towers; 
gave himfelf up entirely to pleafure and diffipation. and the inhabitants of other cities were equally proud 
Tired of his wife Bertha, and fond of Bertrade, to fortify and embellifb theirs. The Jews having for 
fpoufe of Foulques count of Anjou, he carried her off a long time pradtifed the moft lhameiul frauds in 
from her hufband. Having in 1093, legally annul- France, Philip expelled them from his kingdom, and 
led his own marriage, under the pretext of barren- declared his fubjedts quit with them; an adtion un- 
nefs, and Bertrade’s marriage with the count of An- juft, contrary to the laws of nature, and confequent- 
jou having been fet afide under the fame pretext, Phi- ly to religion. The tranquillity of France was fome- 
lip and fhe were afterwards folemnly married by the what difturbed by a difference with the count of Flan- 
bifhop of Beauvais. This union was declared void by ders, which was however happily terminated in 1184- 
Pope Urban II. a Frenchman by birth, who pro- Some time after he declared war againft Henry II. 
nounced the fentence in the king’s own dominions, to king of England, and took from him the towns of 
which he had come for an afylum. Philip, fearing Ilfoudun, Tours, Mans and other places The epi- 
that the anathemas of the Roman pontiff might be demical madnefs of the crufades then agitated all Eu- 
the means of exciting his fubjedts to rebellion, fent rope ; and Philip, as well as other princes, caught the 
deputies to the pope, who obtained a delay, during infedtion. He embarked in the year 1190, with 
which time he was permitted to ufe the crown. To Richard 1 . king of England, for the relief of the 
know what is meant by this permiffion, it is neceffary Chriftians in Paleftine who were oppreffed by Saladin. 
to recoiled!, that at that period kings appeared on Thofe two monarchs fat down befor Acre, which is 
public folemities in royal habit, with the crown on the ancient Ptolemais ; as did almoft all the Chriftians 
their heads, which they received from the hand of a of the eaft, while Saladin was engaged in a civil war 
bilhop. This delay was not of long duration. Philip on the banks of the Euphrates. When the two Eu- 
was excommunicated anew in a council held at Poi- ropean monarchs had joined their forces to thofe of 
tiers in 1100; but in the year 1104,^Lambert bifhop the Afiatic Chriftians, they counted above 300,000 
of Arras, legate of Pope Pafchal II. at laft brought fighting men. Acre furrendered the 13th of July 
him his abfolution to Paris, after having made him 1191 ; but the unhappy difagreement which took 
promife never to fee Bertrade more; a promife which place between Philip and Richard, rivals of glory and 
he did not keep It would appear that the pope af- of intereft, did more mifchief than could be compen- 
terwards approved their marriage; for Suger informs fated by the fuccefsful exertions of thofe 300,000 men. 
us, that their fons were declared capable of fucceed- Philip, tired of thefe divifions and difpleafed with the 
ing to the crown Philip died at Melun the 29th of behaviour of Richard his vaffal, returned to his own 
July 1108, aged 57 years after having witneffed the country, which perhaps he fhould never have left, or 
firft crufade, in which he declined taking any part, at leaft have feen again with more glory. Befides, he 
His reign, which comprehends a period of 48 years, was attacked (fay hiftorians) with a langififtiing difi. 
was the longeft of any of his predeceffors, excepting order, the effedts of which were attributed to poifon; 
that of Clotarius, and of all who came after him ex- but which might have been occafioned merely by the 
cept thole of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. It was dif- fcorching heat of a climate fo different from that of 
tinguifhed by feveral great events : but Philip, though France. He Ipft his hair, his beard, and his nails; 
brave in battle, and wife in counfels, was no very nay, his very flelh came off. The phyficians urged 
excellent character. He appeared fo much the more him to return home ; and he foon determined to fol- 
contemptible to his fubjedts, as that age abounded with low their advice. The year after, he obliged Bat> 
heroes. Philip is not the firft of the French monarchs douin VIII. count of Flanders to leave him the coun¬ 
ts is commonly reported), who, in order to give the ty of Artois. He next turned his arms againft Ri- 
greater authority to his charters, caufed them to be chard king of England, from whom he took Evreux 
fubfcribed by the officers of the crown; for Henry I. and Vexin; though he had promifed upon the holy 
had fometimes done the fame before him. gofpels never to take any advantage of his rival du- 

Philip II. furnamed Auguftui, the conqueror and ring his abfence; fo that the confequences of this war 
given of God, fon of Louis VII. (called the younger), were very unfortunate. The French monarch repulfed 
King of France, and of Alix, his third wife, daugh- from Rouen with lofs, made a truce for fix months; 
ter of Thibault, count of Champagne, was born the during which time he married Ingelburge, princefs 
2 2d of Auguft 1165. He came to the crown, after .of Denmark, whofe beauty could only be equalled by 
his father’s death in 1180, at the age of 15 years, her virtue. The divorcing of this lady, whom he 
His youth was not fpent like that of the generality of quitted in order to marry Agnes daughter of the 
other princes, for, by avoiding the rock of plea- duke of Merania, embroiled him with the court of 
4 Rome. 
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"PMKf. Rome. The pope iffned a fentence of excommuni- 

v -v-- cation againft him ; bat it was taken off upon his 

promifing to take back his former wife. John Sans- 
terre, fucceeded to the crown of England in 1199, 
to the prejudice of his nephew Arthur, to whom of 
right It belonged. The nephew, fupported by Phi¬ 
lip, took arms againft the uncle, but was defeated 
in Poitou, where he was taken prifoner, and after¬ 
wards murdered. The murderer being fummoned 
before the court of the peers of France, not having 
appeared, was declared guilty of his nephew’s death, 
and condemned to lofe his life in 1203. His lands, 
fituated in France, were forfeited to the crown. Phi¬ 
lip foon fet about gathering the fruit of his valfil’s 
crime. He feized upon Normandy, then carried his 
victorious arms into Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, 
and brought thofe provinces, as they anciently were, 
under the immediate authority of his crown. The 
Englifh had no other part left them in France but 
the province of Guienne. To crown his good for¬ 
tune, John his enemy was embroiled with the court 
of Rome; which had lately excommunicated him. 
This ecclefiaftical thunder was very favourable for Phi¬ 
lip. Innocent II. put into his hands, and transferred 
to him, a perpetual right to the kingdom of England. 
The king of France, when formerly excommunicated 
by the pope, had declared his cenfures void and abu- 
five ; he thought very differently, however, when he 
found himfelf the executor of a bull inverting him 
with the Englifh crown. To give the greater force 
to the fentence pronounced by his holinefs, he em¬ 
ployed a whole year in building 1700 {hips, and in 
preparing the fineft army that was ever feen in France. 
Europe was in expe£tation of a decifive battle between 
the two kings, when the pope laughed at both, and 
artfully took to himfelf what he had bellowed upon 
Philip. A legate of the holy fee purfuaded John 
Sans-terre to give his crown to the court of Rome, 
which received it with enthufiafm. Then Philip was 
exprefsly forbid by the pope to make any attempt up¬ 
on England, now become a fee of the Roman church, 
or againft John who was under her prote&ion. Mean¬ 
while, the great preparations which Philip had made 
alarmed all Europe; Germany,England,and the Low- 
Countries were united againft Irm in the fame manner 
as we have feen them united againft Louis XIV. Fer- 
rand, count of Flanders, joined the emperor Othon IV. 
He was Philip’s valfal ; which was the ftrongeft reafon 
for declaring againft him. The French king was no- 
wife difconcerted ; his fortune and his courage dif- 
iipated all his enemies. His va'our was particularly 
cor.fpicuous at the battle of Bouvines, which was 
fought on the 27th of July 1214, and lafted from 
noon till night. Before the engagement, he knew 
well that fome of his nobles followed him with re- 
ludtance. He aflembled them together ; and placing 
himfelf in the midft of them, he took a large golden 
cup, which he filled svith wine, and into which he 
put feveral flices of bread. He eat one of them him¬ 
felf, and offering the cup to the reft, he f lid, “ My 
companions, let thofe who would live and die with 
me follow my example.” The cup was emptied in a 
moment, and thofe who were the leaft attached to 
him fought with all the bravery that could be expect¬ 
ed from his warmeft friends. It is alfo reported that 
after fhowing the army the crown that was worn by 


fovereigns upon thefe occafions, he faid, “ If any Philip, 
one thought himfelf more Worthy than he was to wear ’— v — 
it, he had only to explain himfelf; that he fhould be 
content it were tire prize of that man who fhould dif- 
play the gre.itcft valour in battle.” The enemy had 
an army of 150,000 fighting men; that of Philip was 
not half fo numerous; but it was compofed of the 
flower of his nobility. The king run great ha¬ 
zard of his life; for he was thrown down under the 
liorfes feet, and wounded in the neck. It is faid 
30,000 Germans were killed ; but the number is pro¬ 
bably much exaggerated. The counts of Flanders 
and Boulogne were led to Paris with irons upon their 
feet and hands ; a barbarous cuftom which prevailed 
at that time. The French king made no conqueft on 
the fide of Germany after this ever memorable a&ion ; 
but it gained him an additional power over his vaffals. 

Philip, conqueror of Germany, and pofTeflor of al- 
moft all the Englifh dominions ill France, was invited 
to the crown of England by the fubjedts of King John, 
who were grown weary of his tyranny. Th-; king of 
France, upon this occafion, conducted himfelf like an 
able politician. He perfuaded the Englifh to afk his 
fon Louis for their king ; but as he wifhed at the fame 
time to manage the pope, and not lofe the crown of 
England, he chofe to aflift the prince his fon, with¬ 
out appearing to adt himfelf. Louis made a defeent 
upon England,was crowned at London, and excommu¬ 
nicated at Rome in 1216; but that excommunication 
made no change upon John’s fituation, who died of 
grief. His death extinguifhed the refentment of the ' 
Englifh, who having declared themfelves for his fon 
Henry III. forced Louis to leave England. Philip- 
Auguftus died a little time after, at Mantes, the 14th 
of July 1223, aged 59, after a reign of 43 years. 

Of all the kings of the 3d race, he made-the greateft 
aceeflion to the crown-lands, and tranfmitted the great- 
eft power to his fucceffors. He reunited to his domi¬ 
nions Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poitou, 

&c. After having fubdued John Sans-terre, he hum¬ 
bled the great lords, and by the overthrow of foreign 
and domeftic enemies, took away the counterpoife 
which balanced his authority in the kingdom. He 
was more than a conqueror ; he was a great king and 
an excellent politician; fond of fplendor on public 
occafions, but frugal in private life ; exaiff in the ad- 
miniftration ofjuftice ; fkilful in employing alternately 
flattery and threatenings, rewards and punifhments j 
he was zealous in the defence of religion, and always 
difpofed to defend the church ; but he knew well how 
to procure from her faceours for fupplying the exigen¬ 
cies of the ftate. The lords of Coucy, Rhetel, Ro- 
fey, and feveral others, feized upon the property of 
the clergy. A great many of the prelates applied for 
proteftion to the king, who promifed them his good 
offices with the depradators. But, notwithftanding 
his recommendations, the pillages continued. The 
billiops redoubled their complaints, and intreated Phi¬ 
lip to march againft their enemies. “ With all my 
heart (faid he): but in order to fight them, it is necef- 
fary to have troops, and troops cannot be raifed without 
money.” The clergy underftood his meaning ; they 
furniftied fubfidies and the pillages ceafed. The en- 
terprizes of Philip Auguftus were almoft always fuc- 
ccftful: becaufe he formed his projefls with delibera¬ 
tion, and executed them without delay. He began by 

1 ender- 
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Philip, rendering the French happy, and in the end rendered 

— v - them formidable; though he was more inclined to 

anger than to gentlenefs, to punilh than to pardon, he 
was regretted by his fubjedls as a powerful genius, and 
as the father of his country. It was in his reign that 
the marlhal of France was feen, for the firft time, at 
the head of the army. It was then alfo, that fami¬ 
lies began to have fixed and hereditary furnames ; the 
lords took them from the lands which they polfefTed; 
men of letters from the place of their birth ; the con¬ 
verted Jews and rich merchants from that of their re- 
fidence. Two very cruel evils, viz.. leprofy and ufury, 
were prevalent at that time ; the one infected the body ; 
the other proved the ruin of the fortunes of families. 
The number of lepers was fo great, that the fmalleft vil¬ 
lages were obliged to have an hofpital tor the cure of 
that diftemper. It is remarkable, that when Philip was 
on the point of engaging Richard, the Englifh who were 
lying in ambufh near the Loire, run away with his 
equipages, in which he caufed to be carried all the 
deeds or writings refpefting the rights of the crown ; 
a cuftom which is ufed at this day by the grand feig- 
nior. Philip caufed copies of his charters to be col- 
lefled wherever they could be found ; but after all his 
endeavours fome of them were never recovered. The 
furname of Auguflus was given to Philip by his cotem¬ 
poraries. Mezerai is miltaken, when he afTerts that 
Paulus Emilius was the firft who rendered the name of 
conqueror by that of Auguftus ; a learned critic has 
proved the contrary by undoubted authorities. 

Philip of Valois, firft king of France of the col¬ 
lateral branch of the Valois, was fon to Charles count 
of Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. He mounted the 
throne in 13 28, on the death of his coufin Charles the 
Fair, after having held for fome time the regency of 
the kingdom. France was much divided in the begin¬ 
ning of his reign, by difputes about the fucceffion to 
the crown. Edward III. king of England laid claim 
to it as grandfon of Philip the Fair, by his mother; 
but Philip of Valois took poffeffion of it as firft prince 
of the blood. The people gave him upon his accef- 
fion to the throne, the title of fortunate ; to which might 
have been added, for fome time, thefe of victorious and 
juJJ. He marched to the relief of his vaffal the count 
of Flanders, whofe fubjeds, on account of bad ufage, 
had taken up arms againft him. He engaged the re¬ 
bels at CafTel, performed prodigies of valour, and gained 
a fignal vi&ory, the 24th of Auguft 1328. Having 
made all quiet, he went home, after faying to the 
count of Flanders, “ Be more prudent and more hu¬ 
mane, and you will have fewer difloval fubjedts.” The 
victorious Philip devoted the time of peace to the in¬ 
ternal regulations of his kingdom. The financiers 
were called to an account, and fome of them condem¬ 
ned to death ; among others Peter Remi, general of 
the finances, who left behind him near 20 millions. He 
afterwards ena&ed the law refpecting freeholds, impo- 
fing a tax upon churches, and commoners who had 
acquired the lands of the nobility. Then, alfo, began to 
be introduced the form of oppe.il comme d’abus, the prin¬ 
ciples of which are more ancient than the name. The 
year 1329 was diftinguilhed by a folemn homage paid 
to Philip, by Edward king of England, for the 
duchy of Guienne, upon his knees, and with his 
head uncoveied. The interior peace of the kingdom 
was disturbed by difputes about the diftir.ction of 


the church and ftate. An afiembly was fummon- I’fcil 
ed for hearing the two parties, in the prefence of the ~ ^ 

king ; and in this afiembly Peter de Cugnieres, his 
majefty’s advocate, defended the fecular jurifdi&ion 
with great ability as a man well-infcrmed, and an en¬ 
lightened philolopher. Bertrand billiop of Autun, 
and Roger archbilhop of Sens, pleaded the caufe of the 
clergy with lefs ingenuity and judgment. This did 
not, however prevent the king from Ihowing them 
favours, though the controverfy itfelf laid the founda¬ 
tion of all the difputes which were afterwards agitated 
about the authority of the two powers; difputes which 
contributed not a little to confine the eccleliaftical ju- 
rifdi&ion within narrower limits. While Philip was 
employing himfelf in lome ufelul regulations, he was 
unhappily interrupted by Edward III. declaring w.-.r 
againft France. This prince immediately recovered 
thofe parts of Guienne of which Philip was in poftef- 
fion. The Flemifh having agaih revolted from France 
in fpite of oaths and treaties, joined the ftandard of 
Edward; and required that he would afiume the title 
of king of France, in confequence of his pretenfions to 
the crown; becaufer then, agreeably to the letter of 
their treaty, they only followed the king of France. 

From this period is dated the union of the flower-de- 
luce and leopards in the arms of England. Edward, 
in order to juftify the change of his arms, caufed the 
following manifefto to be publilhed in the verfe of the 
times. 

Rex fum regnorum, hina rations,, duorum : 

Anglorum in regno jum rex ego jure pater no : 

Matrisjure quidem Francorum nuncupor idem ; 

Iiinc eft armorumvariatio facia meorum. 

In the way of a parody to thefe lines, Philip made 
the following reply : 

Prado regnorum qui diceris effe duorum , 

Francorum regno privaberis, atquepaterno. 

Succedunt mares huic regno, non mulieres : 

Mine efl armorum variat'wjiu.ta tuurum. 

j ■\f~ 

In the mean time Philip put himfelf in a pofture of 
defence. His arms were at firft attended with fome 
fuccefs ; but thofe advantages were far from compen- 
fating the lofs of the battle of Eclufe, in which the 
French-fleet, confiding of 120 large fhips, and manned 
by 40,000 feamen, was beat by that of England in 
the year 1340. , This defeat is to be attributed, in. 
part, to the little, attention which had been paid to 
the navy of France, notwithftand-ing her favourable 
fituation, by being wafhed by two feas. She 1 was 
obliged to make ufe of foreign fhips, which obeyed 
but flowly, and even with fome relu&ance. This war, 
which had been alternately difeontinued and renewed 
begun again with more heat than ever in 1345- The 
two armies having come to an engagement the 26th of 
Auguft 1346, near Crecy, a yillage in the county of 
Ponthieu, the Englifh, there gamed a fignal victory. 
Edward had only so,coo men, while Philip had nearly 
twice that number ; but the army of the former was 
inured to war, and that of the latter was ill difeiplined 
and overcome with fatiguing marches. France loft, 
from 25,000 to 30,000 men; of which numbers were 
John king of Bohemia (vvlio though blind, fought 
gallantly), and about 1500 gentlemen, the flower of 
the French nobility. The lofs of Calais, and feverai 
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t-inlnr. other places, was the fad fruit of this defeat. Some fingle word. The Duke of Guife laving had time to 

~time before Edward had challenged Philip of Valois aflemble an army, repaired the difgrace of his country 

to a fingle combat; which he refufed, not on thefcore by the taking of Calais and Thionville. While he 
cf cowardice, but from the idea that it was improper was animating the French, Philip gained a pretty 
for a fovereign prince to accept a challenge from a confiderable battle againft Marfhal de Thermes near 
king who was his vaflal. At length, in 1347, a truce Gravelines. His army was, on this occafion, com- 
for fix months was concluded between France and manded by count Egmont, whom he afterwardscaufed 
England, and afterwards prolonged at different times, to be beheaded. The conqueror made no better ufe 
Philip died a {hort time after, the 23d of Auguft 1350, of the victory of Gravelines than he had done of that 
aged 57 years, and far from bearing on his monument of St Quintin ; but he reaped confiderable advantage 
the title of Fortunate. He had, however, reunited from the glorious peace of Chateau-Cambrefis, the 
Dauphiny to France. Humbert, the lalt prince of mafter-piece of his politics. By that treaty, concluded 
that country, having loft all his children, and wearied the 13th of April 1559, he gained poffeffion of the 
with the wars which he had held out againft Savoy, ftrong places of Thionville, Marienbourg, Montmedi, 
turned a Dominican, and gave his province to Philip, Hefdin, and the county of Charollois. This war, fo 
in 1349, on condition that the eldeft fon of the kings terrible, and attended with fo much cruelty, was ter- 
cf France ftiould bear the title of Dauphin. Philip minated like many others, by a marriage. Philip 
likewife added to his domain Roufillon and apart of took for his third wife Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II. 
Cerdague, by lending fome money to the king of Ma- who had been promifed to Don Carlos, 
jorca, who gave him thofe provinces as a fecurity ; After thefe glorious achievements, Philip returned 
provinces which Charles VIII. afterwards reftored in triumph to Spain without having drawn a fword. 
without any reimburfement. It is furprifmg that in His firft care, upon his arrival at Valladolid, was to 
fo unfortunate a reign he fhould have been able to demand of the grand inquifitor.,.the fperiacle of an 
purchafe thofe provinces after having paid a great auto-da-fe. This was immediately granted him; 49 
deal for Dauphiny ; but the duty on fait, the rife on wretches, fome of whom were priefts or monks, were 
, the other taxes, and efpecially the frauds committed ftrangl'ed and burnt, and one of them was burnt alive, 
in the coinage of money, are fuppofed to have enabled Don Carlos de Seza, one of thofe unfortunate viriims, 
him to make thofe acquisitions. The firiitious and ventured to draw near to the king, and faid to him, 
ideal value of the coin was not only raifed, but a great “ How, Sir, can you fuffer fo many wretches to be 
deal of bad money was ifi'ued from the mint. The committed to the flames ? Can you be witnefs of fuch 
officers of the mint were fworn upon the Gofpels to barbarity without weeping l” To this Philip coolly 

keep the fecret: but how could Philip flatter himfelf replied, “ If my own fon were fufperied of herefy, 

that fo grofs a fraud would not be difcovered ? I would myfelf give him up to the feverity of the in- 

Philip II. fon of Charles V. and of Ifabella of quifition. Such is the horror which I feel when I 
Portugal, who was born at Valladolid on the 21ft of think of you and your companions, that if an execu- 
May 1527, became king of Naples and Sicily by his tioner were wanting, I would fupply his place myfelf.” 
father’s abdication in 1554. He afcended the throne On other occafions he conduced himfelf agreeably to 
of Spain on tie 17th of January 1556 by the fame the fpirit which had diriated this anfwer. In a valley 
means. Charles had made a truce with the French, of Piedmont, bordering on the country of the Milanefe, 
but his fon broke it; and having formed an alliance there were fome heretics ; and the governor of Milan 
with England, poured into Picardy an army of 40,000 had orders to put them all to death by the gibbet, 
men. The French were cut to pieces at the battle of The new opinions having found their way into fome 
St Quintin, which was fought on the 20th of Auguft of the diftrifts of Calabria, he gave orders that the 
1557. That town was taken by aflault, and the day innovators fhould be put to the fword, with the refer- 
on which the breach was mounted Philip appeared vation of 60 of them, of whom 30 were afterwards 
armed cap-a-pee in order to animate the foldiers. It ftrangled, and the reft committed to the flames. 

Was the firft and laft time that he was obferved to This fpirit of cruelty, and fhameful abufe of his 
wear this military drefs. It is well known, indeed, that power, had the efieri: to weaken that power itfelf. 
fcis terror was fo great during the ariion that he made The Flemifti, no longer able to bear fo hard a yoke, 
two vows; one, that he fhould mver again be prefent revolted. The revolution began with the fine and 
in a battle; and the other, to build a magnificient large provinces of the continent; but the maritime 
•moHaftery dedicated to St Lawrence, to whom he at- provinces only obtained their liberty. In 1579 they 
tributed the fuccefs of his arms, which he executed at formed themfelves into a republic, under the title of 

Efcurial, a village about feven leagues from Madrid, tire United Provinces. Philip fent the Duke of Alva 

After the engagement, his general the Duke of Sa- to reduce them : but the cruelty of that general only 
voy, wanted to kifs his hand ; but Philip prevented fel-ved to exafperate the fpirit of the rebels. Never 

him faying, “ It is rather my duty to kifs your’s, did either party fight with more courage, or with 

who have the merit of fo glorious a viriory ;” and im- more fury. The Spaniards, at the fiege of Haer- 
mediately prefented him with the colours taken during lem, having thrown into the town the head of a 
the ariion. The taking of Catelet, Hanr, aad Noyon, Dutch officer who had been killed in a fkirmifii, 
were the only advantages which were derived from a the inhabitants threw to them the heads of eleven 
battle which might have proved the ruin of France. Spaniards, with this infcription : “ Ten heads for the 
When Charles V. was informed of this viriory, it is payment of the tenth penny, and the eleventh for in- 
faid he afked the perfon who brought him the intelli- tereft.” Haerlem having fnrrendered at difcretion, 
gence, “ if his fon was at Paris ?” and being anfwered the conquerors caufed all themagiftrates,allthe pallors, 
in die negative, he went away without uttering a and above 1500 citizens, to be hanged. 
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Philip; The Duke of Alva, being at length recalled, the 
v ' grand commander of the Requefnes was fent in his 
place, and after his death Don John of Auftria ; but 
neither of thofe generals could reftore tranquility in 
the Low Countries. To this fon of Charles V. fucceed- 
ed a grandfon no Iefs illuftrious, namely, Alexander 
Farnefe duke of Parma, the greateft man of his time ; 
but he could neither prevent the independence of the 
United provinces, nor the progrefs of that republic 
which arofe under his own eye. It was then that Philip, 
always at his eafe in Spain, inftead of coming to reduce 
the rebels in Flanders, profcribed the Prince of Orange, 
and fet 25,000 crowns upon his head. William, fuperior 
to Philip, difdained to make ufe of that kind of ven¬ 
geance, and trufted to his fword for his prefervation. 

In the mean time the king of Spain fucceeded to 
the crow’n of Portugal, to which he had a right by 
his mother Ifabella. This kingdom was fubje&ed to 
him by the Duke of Alva, in the fpace of three weeks, 
in the year 1580. Antony, prior of Crato, being 
proclaimed king by the populace of Lifbon, had the 
refolution to come to an engagement; but he was 
vanquilhed, purfu^d, and obliged to fly for his life. 

A cowardly affaffin, Balthazor Gerard, by a piftol- 
fliot killed the Prince of Orange, and thereby delivered 
Philip from his moft implacable enemy. Philip was 
charged with this crime, it is believed without reafon ; 
though, when the news was communicated to him, he 
was imprudent enough to exclaim, “ If this blow had 
been given two years ago, the Catholic religion and I 
would have gained a great deal by it.” 

This murder had not the effed to reftore to Philip 
the Seven United Provinces. That republic, already 
powerful by fea, affifted England againft him. Philip 
having refoved to diftrefs Elizabeth, fitted out, in 
1588, a fleet called the Invincible, ltconfifted of 150 
large Ihips, on which were counted 2650 pieces of 
cannon, 8000 feamen, 20,000 foldiers, and' all the 
flower of the Spanilh nobility. This fleet, commanded 
by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, failed from Lifbon 
when the feafon was too far advanced : and being over¬ 
taken by a violent ftorm, a great part of it was dif- 
perfed. Twelve fhips, driven upon the Coaft of Eng¬ 
land, were captured by the Englifh fleet, which con¬ 
fided of 100 fhips ; 50 were wrecked on the coafts of 
France, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, and Denmark. 
Such was the fuccefs of the Invincible. See Armada. 

This enterprife, which coft Spain 40 millions of 
ducats, 20,000 men, and 100 fhips, was productive 
only of difgrace. Philip fupported this misfortune with 
an heroic refolution. When one of his courtiers told 
him with an air of condensation, what had happened, 
he coolly replied, “ I fent to fight the Englifh, and 
not the winds. God’s will be done.” The day after 
Philip ordered the bifhops to retiirn thanks to God 
for having preferved fome remains of his fleet; and he 
wrote thus to the pope : “ Holy father, as long as I 
remain mafter of the fountain-head, I fhall not much 
regard the lofs of a rivulet. I will thank the Supreme 
Difpofer of empires, who has given me the power of 
cafily repairing a difafter which my enemies muft at¬ 
tribute folely to the elements which have fought for 
them.” 

At the fame time that Philip attacked England, he 
Was encouraging in France the Holy League: the ob- 
Vol. XIV* 


jedt of which was to overturn the throne and divide Hunt, 
the ftate. The leaguers conferred upon him the title of ~ 
PrtrteBor of their affbeiation; which he eagerly ac¬ 
cepted, from a perfuafion that their exertions would 
foon condudl him or one of his family, to the throne 
of France. He thought himfelf fo fure of his prey, 
that when fpeaking of the principal cities in France, 
he ufedtofay, “ My fine city of Paris, my fine city of 
Orleans,” in the fame manner ashe would have fpokcu 
of Madrid and Seville. What was the refult of ail 
thefe inu igues ? Henry IV. embraced the Cathclie 
religion, and by his abjuration of Proteftantifm made 
his rival lofe France in a quarter of an hour. - 

Philip, at length, worn out by the debaucheries of 
his youth, and by the toils of government, drew near 
his laft hour. A flow fever, the moft painful gout , 
and a complication of other diforders, could not dif- 
engage him from bufinefs, nor draw from him the lealt 
complaint. “ What!” faidhe to the phyficians who 
hefitated about letting blood of him ; “ What! are 
you afraid of drawing a few drops of blood from the 
veins of a king who has made whole rivers of it flow 
from heretics ?” At laft, exhaufted by a complication 
of diftempers, which he bore with an heroic patience, 
and being eaten up office, he expired the 13 th of Sep¬ 
tember 1598, aged 72 years, after a reign of 43 years 
and eight months. During the laft 50 days of his ill• 
nefs he Ihowed a great fenfe of religion, and had his 
eyes almoft always fixed towards heaven. 

No character was ever drawn by different hiftorians Watlbn's 
in more oppofite colours than that of Philip ; and yet, Philip 
confidering the length and adfivicy of his reign, there 
is none which it fliould feem would be more eafy to 
afeertain. From the fadts Recorded in hiftory, we can¬ 
not doubt that he poffefled, in an eminent degree, pe¬ 
netration, vigilance, and a capacity for government. 

His eyes were continually open upon every part of his 
extenfive dominions. He entered into every branch 
of adminiftration; watched oVer the cendudt of his 
minifters with unwearied attention; and in his choice 
both of them and of his generals difeovered aconfider- 
able Ihare of fagacity. He had at all times a com- 
pofed and fe'.tled countenance, and never appeared to 
be either elated or depreffed. His temper was the 
moft imperious, and his looks and demeanor were 
haughty and fevere ; yet among his Spanilh fubjects 
he was of eafy accefs; liftened patiently to their re- 
prefentations and complaints; and where his ambition 
and bigotry did not interfere, was generally willing to 
redrefs their grievances. When we have faid thus 
much in his praife, we have faid all that truth requires 
or truth permits. It is indeed impoffiible to fuppofe 
that he was infmeere in his zeal for religion. But as 
his religion was of the tnoft corrupt kind, it ferved to, 
increafe the natural depravity of his difpofition : and 
not only allowed, but even prompted, him to commit 
the moft odious and fhocking crimes. Although a 
prince in the bigotted age of Philip might be perfuaded 
that the intereft of religion would be advanced by 
falfehood and perfecution; yet it might be expexfted, 
that, in a virtuous prince, the fentiments of honour 
and humanity would on fome occafions triumph over 
die dictates of fuperftltion : but of this triumph there 
occurs not a Angle inftance in the reign of Philip 5 
who without hefitation violated his moft facred obli- 
© O gatb-i’? 
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Philip* gations as often as religion afforded him a pretence, 
and under that pretence exercifed for many years the 
moft unrelenting cruelty without reluctance or remorfe. 
His ambition, which was exorbitant; his refentment, 
which was implacable ; his arbitrary temper, which 
would fubmit to no controul—concurred with his’ bi- 
gotted zeal for the Catholic religion, and carried the 
fanguinary fpirit, which that religion was calculated to 
, infpire, to a greater height in Philip than it ever at¬ 
tained in any other prince of that or of any former or 
fucceeding age. 

Though of a fmall fize, he had an agreeable perfon. 
His countenance was grave, his air tranquil, and one 
could not difcover from his looks either joy in prof, 
perity or chagrin in adverfity. The wars againft Hol¬ 
land, France, and England, coft Philip 564 millions of 
ducats: But America furnifhed him with more than 
the half of that fum. His revenues, after the junc¬ 
tion of Portugal, are faid to have amounted to 25 mil¬ 
lions of ducats, of which he only laid out 100,000 for 
the fupport of his own houfehold. Philip was very 
jealous of outward refped ; he was unwilling that any 
fhould fpeak to him but upon their knees. The duke 
of Alva having one day entered this prince’s cabinet 
without being introduced, he received the following 
harfh falutation, accompanied with a ftormy counte¬ 
nance : “ An impudence like this of your’s would de- 
ferve the hatchet.” If he thought only how to make 
himfelf be feared, he fucceeded in doing fo ; for few 
princes have been more dreaded, more abhorred, or 
have caufed more blood to flow, than Philip II. of 
Spain. He had fucceffively, if not all at once, war 
to maintain againft Turkey, France, England, Hol¬ 
land, and almoft all the Proteftants of the empire, with¬ 
out having a Angle ally, not even the branch of his 
own houfe in Germany. Notwithftanding fo many 
millions employed againft the enemies of Spain, Philip 
found in his ceconomy and his refources wherewith to 
build 30 citadels, 64 fortified places, 9 fea-ports, 25 
arfenals, and as many palaces, without including the 
efcurial. His debts amounted to 140 millions of du¬ 
cats, of which, after having paid feven millions of in- 
tereft, the greateft part was due to the Genoefe. 
Moreover, he had fold or alienated a capital (lock of 
100 millions of ducats in Italy. He made a law, fix¬ 
ing the majority of the kings of Spain at 14 years of 
age. He affeded to be more than commonly devout; 
he eat often at the refedory with the monks ; he ne¬ 
ver entered their churches without kiding all the re¬ 
lics ; he caufed knead his bread with the water of a 
fountain which was thought to poffefs a miraculous 
virtue ; he boafted of never having danced, and of ne¬ 
ver wearing breeches after the Grecian fafhion. Grave 
and folemn in all his adions,he drove from his prefence 
a woman who had fmiled while he was blowing his 
nofe. One great event of his domeftic life is the death 
of his fon_ Don Carlos. The manner of this prince’s 
death is not certainly known. His body, which lies 
in the monument of the efcurial, is there feparated 
from his head: but it is pretended that the head is 
feparated only becaufe thelefiden coffin which contains 
the body is too fmall. The particulars of his crime 
are as little known as the manner in which it was com¬ 
mitted. There is no evidence, nor is there any pro¬ 
bability, that Philip would have caufed him to be con¬ 


demned by the inquifition. All that we know of the Philippi, 
matter is, that in 1568 his father, having difcovered ' v 
that he had fome correfpondence with the Hollanders 
his enemies, arrefted him himfelf in his own room. 

He wrote at the fame time to Pope Pius V. in order 
to give him an account of his fon’s imprifonment; and 
in his letter to this pontiff, the 20th of January 1568, 
he fays, “ that from his earlieft years the ftrength of 
a wicked nature has ftifled in Don Carlos every pater, 
nal inftrudion.” It was Philip II. who caufed to be 
printed at Anvers, between 1569 and 1572, in 8 vols 
folio, the fine Polyglot Bible, which bears his name; 
and it was he who fubjeded the iflands afterwards call¬ 
ed the Philippines. He married fucceffively, ift, Mary 
daughter of John III. king of Portugal; 2dly, Mary 
daughter of Henry VIII. and queen of England; 3dly, 
Elizabeth of France, daughter of Henry II.: 4thly, 

Anne, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian II. Don 
Carlos was the fon of his firft wife, and Philip III. of 
the laft. 

PHILIPPI (anc. geog.), a town of Macedonia, in 
the territory of the Edones, on the confines of Thrace 
(Pliny, Ptolemy), fituated on the fjde of a fteep emi¬ 
nence ; anciently called Datum and Drenides ( Appian), 
though Strabo feems to diftinguifh them. This town 
was famous on feveral accounts ; not only as taking its 
name from the celebrated Philip of Macedon, father 
to Alexander the Great, who confidered it as a fit 
place for carrying on the war againft the Thracians; 
but alfo on account of two battles fought in its neigh . 
bourhood between Auguftus and the republican party. 

In the firft of thefe battles, Brutus and Caffius had the 
command of the republican army; while Odavianus, 
afterwards Auguftus, and Mark Antony, had the com¬ 
mand of their adverfaries. The army of Brutus qnd 
Caffius confifted of 19 legions and 20,000 horfe ; the 
imperial forces of an equal number of legions, but 
more complete, and 13,000 horfe ; fo that the num¬ 
bers on both fides were pretty equal. The troops of 
Brutus were very richly dreffed, moft of them having 
their armour adorned with gold and filver ; for Bru¬ 
tus, though very frugal in other refpeds, was thus ex¬ 
travagant with refped to his men, thinking that the 
riches that they had about them would make them ex¬ 
ert themfelves the more, to prevent thefe from falling 
into the enemy’s hands. Both the republican gene¬ 
rals appear to have been inferior in fkill to Mark An¬ 
tony ; for as to Odavianus, he is allowed never to 
have conquered but by the valour of others. A little 
before the firft engagement, Odavianus, who had been 
indifpofed, was carried out of the camp, at the perfua- 
fion of Artorius his phyfician, who had dreamed that 
he faw a vifion direfling him to be removed. Brutus’s 
men, who oppofed the wing commanded by Odavia- 
nus, charged without orders, which caufed great con- 
fufion. However, they were fuccefsful; for part of 
them, taking a compafs about, fell upon the enemy’s 
rear : "after which they took and plundered the camp, 
making a great {laughter of fuch as were in it, and 
among the reft putting 2000 Lacedemonians to the 
fword who were newly come to the affiftance of Oda- 
vianus. The emperor himfelf was fought for, but in 
vain, having been conveyed away for the reafon above- 
mentioned ; and as the foldiers pierced the litter in 
which he was ufually carried, it was thence reported 
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Ffcillippi, that he had been killed. This threw that whole part 
Philippics. 0 f the army into' fuch confternation, that when Bru- 
, '" —v tus attacked them in front, they were moft completely 
routed : three whole legions being cut in pieces, and 
a prodigious (laughter made among the fugitives. But 
by the imprudence of the general in purfuing too far, 
the wing of the republican army commanded by Caf- 
fius was left naked and feparated from the reft of the 
army ; on which they were attacked at once in front 
and in flank, and thus they were defeated and their 
camp taken, while Brutus imagined that he had gain¬ 
ed a complete viftory. Caflius himfelf retired to an 
eminence at a fmall diftance from Philippi; whence 
he fent one of his greateft intimates to procure intelli¬ 
gence concerning the fate of Brutus. That general 
was on his way, and already in view, when the mef- 
fenger fet out. He foon met his friends ; but they 
furrounding him to inquire the news, Caflius who be¬ 
held what paffed, imagined that he was taken prifoner 
by the enemy, retired to his tent, and in defpair cau- 
fed one of his freedmen cut off his head. Thus far at 
leaft is certain, that he went into the tent with that 
freedman, and that his head was found feparated from 
his body when Brutus entered. However, the freed¬ 
man was never afterwards feen. f 

The fecond engagement was pretty fimilar to the 
firft. Brutus again oppofed O&avianus, and met with 
the fame fuccefs; but in the mean time Antony, to 
whom he ought undoubtedly to have oppofed himfelf, 
having to do only with the lieutenants of Caflius 
gained a complete viftory over them. What was 
worft, the fugitives, inftead' of leaving the field of 
battle altogether, fled for proteftion to Brutus’s army; 
where, crowding in among the ranks, they carried 
defpair and confufion wherever they went, fo that a 
total defeat enfued, and the republican army was al- 
jnoft entirely cut in pieces. After the battle, Brutus 
put an end to his own life, as is related more fully un¬ 
der the article Rome. 

The city of Philippi is likewife remarkable on ac¬ 
count of an epiftle written by St Paul to the church in 
that place. It was a Roman colony (Luke, Pliny, 
Coin, Infcription). It is alfo remarkable for being the 
birth place of Adraftus, the Peripatetic philofopher, 
and difciple of Ariftotle.—The town is ftill in being, 
and is an archbifhop’s fee; but great! ydecayed and bad¬ 
ly peopled. However, there is an old amphitheatre, 
and feveral other monuments of its ancient grandeur. 
E. Long. 44. 55. N. Lat. 41. o. 

PHILIPPICS, ^iwtr-mnoi in literature, is a 
name which is given to the orations of.Demofthenes 
againft Philip king of Macedon. The Philippics are 
reckoned the mafter-pieces of that great orator : Lon¬ 
ginus quotes many inftances of the fublime from them, 
and points out a thoufand latent beauties. Indeed that 
pathetic in which Demofthenes excelled, the frequent 
interrogations and apoftrophes wherewith he attacked 
the indolence of the Athenians, where could they be 
better employed ? Whatever delicacy there be in the 
oration againft Leptines, the Philippics have the ad¬ 
vantage over it, were it only on account of the lubjeff, 
which gives Demofthenes fo fair a field to difplay his 
chief talent, we mean, with Longinus, that of moving 
snd aftoniihing. 

Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus ranks the oration on the 


Halonefe among the Philipics, and places it ti e eighth Philippic, 
in order : but though his authority be great, yet that PhiHrP m4 
force and majefty wherein Cicero charadterifes the Phi- * - 

lippics of Demofthenes, feem to exclude the oration 
on the Halonefe out of the number ; and authorife the 
almoft univerfal opinion of the learned, who rejedt it 
as fpurious. Libanius, Photius, and others, but above 
all the languidnefs of the ftyle, and the lownefs of the 
expreflioas, which reign throughout the whole, father 
it on Hegeftppus. 

Philippic is likewife applied to the fourteen ora¬ 
tions of Cicero againft Mark antony. Cicero him¬ 
felf gave them this title in his epiftles to Brutus: and 
pofterity have found it fo juft, that it has been conti¬ 
nued to our times. Juvenal, Sat x. calls the fecond 
the divine Philippic, and witneffes it to be of great 
fame, confpicuce divina Philippica fame. That orator’s 
intitlinghislaftand moft valued orations after the Phi¬ 
lippics of Demofthenes (hows the high opinion he had 
of them. Cicero’s Philippics coft him his life ; Mark 
Antony had been fo irritated with them, that when 
he arrived at the triumvirate, he procured Cicero’s 
murder, cut off his head, and ftuck it up in the very 
place whence the orator had delivered the Philippics. 

PHILIPPINE islands, are certain iflands of 
Afia, which lie between 114 and 126 degrees of eaft 
longitude, and between 6 and 20 degrees of north la¬ 
titude ; about 300 miles fouth eaft of China. They p eat f on > g 
are faid to be about 1200 in number, of which there j^ eiru 
are 400 very confiderable. They form a principal di- 
vifion of that immenfe Indian Archipelago, which 
confifts of fo many thoufand iflands, fome of which 
are the large!!, and many of them the richeft, in the 
world. The Philippines form the northernmoft clu- 
fter of thefe iflands, and were difeovered in the year 
152 x by the famous navigator Ferdinand Magellan, a 
Portuguefe gentleman, who had ferved his native 
country both in the wars of Africa and in the Eaft 
Indies; particularly under Albuquerque, the famous 
Portuguefe general, who- reduced Goa and Malacca 
■to the obedience of that crown. Magellan having had 
a confiderable (hare in thofe adtions, and finding him- * 
felf negledted by the government of P< rtugal, and even 
denied, as it is faid, the fmall advance of a ducat a 
month in his pay, left the court of Portugal in dilguft, 
and offered his l’ervices to Charles V. then emperor of 
Germany and king of Spain, -whom he convinced of 
the probability of difeovering a way to the Spice 
Iflands, in the Eaft Indies, by the weft ; whereupon 
the command of five fmall (hips being given him, he 
fet fail from Seville, on the 10th of Auguft 1519, 
and (landing over to the coaft of South America, pro¬ 
ceeded fouthward to 52 0 , where he fortunately hit up¬ 
on a ftrait, (ince called the Strait of M igf.llan, which 
carried him into the Pacific Ocean or South Sea; and 
then (leering northward, repaffed the equator : after 
w hich he ftretched away to the weft, acrofr. that vaft 
ocean, till he arrived at Guam, one of the Ladrones, 
on the iothof March 1521 ; and foon after (ailed to 
the weftward, and difeovered the Philippines, which 
he did on St Lazarus’s day ; and, in honour of that 
faint, he called them the Archipelago of St Lazarus. 

He took poffeflion of them in the name of the king 
of Spain, but happened to be killed in a (kirmifli 
he had with the natives of one of them. His people, 

3 O 2 however, 
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Philippine however, arrived afterwards at the Moluccas, or Clove 
^Iflandi, liJands, where they left a colony, and returned to 
v Spain by the way of the Cape of Good Hope : be¬ 
ing the fird perfons that ever failed round the globe.— 
But there was no attempt made by the Spaniards 
to fubdue or plant the Philippine Iflands until the 
year 1564, in the reign of Philip II. fon of Charles 
V. when Don Louis de Velafco, viceroy of Mexico, 
fent Michael Lopez Delagafpes thither with a fleet, 
and a force diffident to make a conqued of thefe 
iflands, which he named the Philippines, in honour of 
Philip II. then upon the throne of Spain ; and they 
have remained under the dominion of that crown till 
taken by Sir William Draper. The Philippines are 
fcarce .inferior to any other iflands of Afia in all the 
natural produ&ions of drat happy climate ; and they 
are by far the belt fituated for an extenfive and ad¬ 
vantageous commerce. By their pofition, they form 
the centre of intercourfe with China, Japan, and the 
Spice Iflands ; and whilft they are under the dominion 
of Spain, they conned the Aflatic and American 
commerce, and become a general magazine for the 
rich manufactures of the one and for the treafures ©f 
the other. Befides, they are well fituated for afup- 
ply of European goods, both from the fide of Aca¬ 
pulco and by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
In fadt, they formerly enjoyed a traffic in fome de¬ 
gree proportioned to the peculiar felicity of their fitu- 
ation ; but the Spanifli dominion is too vaft and un¬ 
connected to be improved to the beft advantage.— 
The fpirit of commerce is not powerful in that people. 
The trade of the Philippines is thought to have de¬ 
clined ; its great branch is now reduced to two fhips, 
which annually pafs between thefe iflands and Aca¬ 
pulco in America, and to a Angle port of Manila in 
the ifland of Luconia. 

Indeed the Spaniards appear by no means to be ac¬ 
tuated by the fpirit of induftry ; for, fo far from im¬ 
proving the fine Atuation of thefe iflands to the ut- 
moft, it happens, on the contrary, that the trade is 
hurtful to the mother-country ; for (to confine our- 
felves to Manila, with which they have moil to do), 
inftead of taking Spanifli manufactures, they trade 
with the Chinefe for fpices, filks, (lockings, Indian 
fluffs, callicoes, chintz, and many other articles : and 
with the Japanefe for cabinets, and all forts-of lac¬ 
quered ware ; for all which they pay in gold or filver. 
All thefe commodities, together with what the iflands 
produce in great quantities of wrought plate by the 
Chinefe artifans, are collected at Manila, and tranf- 
ported annually in two fhips to Acapulco in Mexico. 
Each of thefe fhips is efteemed worth L.600,000 Ster¬ 
ling, ; and in the war which began in 1739, and which 
Was not diflinguifhed by fuch a feries of wonderful fuc- 
cefies as that which ended in 1763, the taking of one 
of the galleons which carry on the trade between Ma¬ 
nila and America, was confidered as one of the mod bril¬ 
liant advantages which the Englifh gained. This trade is 
not laid open to all the inhabitants of Manila, but is con¬ 
fined by very particular regulations, fomewhat analo¬ 
gous to thofe by which the trade of the -regifter fhips 


from Cadiz to the Weil Indies is rellrained. The Philippine 
fhips employed are all king’s (hips, commiflloned and , lfland3 - _ 
paid by him ; and the tonage is divided into a cer- v 
tain number of bales, all of the fame fize. Thefe are 
divided among the convents at Manila, but princi¬ 
pally the Jefuits (a), as a donation to fupport their 
millions, for the propagation of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Mod of the religious are concerned in this 
trade, and fell to the merchants at a great price what 
room in the fhip they are not to occupy. This trade 
is by a royal edidt limited to a certain value, but it 
always exceeds it, each fhip being generally worth 
3,000,000 of dollars- The returns made from Ame¬ 
rica are in filver, cochineal, fweetmeats, together with 
fome European millenary ware for the women, and 
fome drong Spanifh wine. It is obvious, that the 
greated part of the treafure remitted does not remain 
at Manila, but is difperfed over India for goods. 

Many drong remondrances againd this Indian trade 
to Mexico have been made to the court of Spain, 
wherein they urge, that the filk manufaflories ofVa- 
lentia and other parts of Spain,-the linens from Ca¬ 
diz, and their other manufactories, are hurt in their 
fale in Mexico and Peru, by the Chinefe being able 
to afford them goods of the fame fort cheaper than 
they are able ; that were this trade laid open, the 
whole treafure of the New World would centre in 
Spain, or with European Merchants; but now it en¬ 
riches only the Jefuits and a few private perfons. 

Wife as thefe arguments are, the Jefuits and prieds,, 
verfant in intrigue, and the mod felfifh fet of men 
on earth, had intered enough at court to dop the ef- 
fefl. 

At Cavite in this bay are a fort, a town, and a fine 
dock-yard, where thefe large galleons are built and re¬ 
paired, and where they load and unload, together 
with all the other large fhips that trade to this bay. 

The principal of the Philippine iflands are Luco- 
ifia or Manila, Tandago or Samul, Mafbate, Mindora, 

Luban, Paragoa, Panay, Leyte, Bohel, Si-bu, Sogbu, 

Negros, St John, Xolo, and Mindanao. In mod of 
thefe, the Spanifh power prevails, and all are under 
the governor of Luconia ; but there are fome in which 
the nation has little authority, or even influence, fuch 
as Mindanao. 

The inhabitants of thefe iflands confifl of Chinefe, 
Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, Portuguese, Pinta¬ 
dos or Painted People, and Me dees, a mixture of all 
thefe. Their perfons and habits referable thofe of the 
feveral nations whence they derive their original; on¬ 
ly, it is obfervable, that the features of the blacks of 
thefe iflands are as agreeable as thofe of the white 
people. There is not a foil in the world that produ¬ 
ces greater plenty of all things for life j as appears by 
the multitude of inhabitants to be found in the woods 
and mountains, w'ho fubfifl almofl entirely by the 
fruits of the earth, and the venifon they take. Nor 
can any country appear more beautiful; for there is a 
perpetual verdure, and buds, bloffoms, and fruit, are 
found upon the trees all the year round, as well on the 
mountains as in the cultivated gardens. Vad quanti¬ 
ties 


(4) We do not know who has the Jefuits fhare fijace they were expelled the Spanifli dominions. 
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Philippine ties of gold are wafhed down from the hills by the 
Iflands. ra ins, and found mixed with the fand of their rivers. 
There are alfo mines of other metals, and excellent 
load-ftones found here; and fuch numbers of wild buf¬ 
faloes, that a good huntfman on horfeback, armed 
with a fpear, will kill 10 or 20 in a day. The Spa¬ 
niards take them for their hides, which they fell to the 
Chinefe; and their carcafes ferve the mountaineers for 
food. Their woods alfo abound with deer, wild hogs, 
and goats. Of the laft there is fuch plenty in one of 
thefe iflands, that the Spaniards gave it the name of 
Cabras. Horfes and cows have been likewife imported 
into thefe iflands, from New Spain, China, and Ja¬ 
pan, which have multiplied confiderably ; but the Iheep 
that were brought over came to nothing. The trees 
produce a great variety of gums; one kind, which is 
the commoneft, by the Spaniards called brca, is ufed 
inftead of pitch ; of the others fome' are medicinal, 
others odoriferous. 

In thofe iflands are monkeys and baboons of a monf- 
trous bignefs, that will defend themfelves if attacked 
fey men. When they can find no fruit in the moun¬ 
tains, they go down to the fea to catch crabs and oyf- 
ters; and that the oyfters may not clofe and catch 
their paws, they firft put in a ftone to prevent their 
{hutting clofe; they take crabs by putting their tail 
in the holes where they lie, and when the crab lays 
hold of - it they draw him out. There are alfo great 
numbers of civet-cats in fome of the iflands. The 
bird called tavan, is a black fea-fowl fomething lefs 
than a hen, and has a long neck; it lays its' eggs in 
the fand by the fea fide, 40 or 50 in a trench, and 
then covers them, and they are hatched by the heat 
of the fun. They have likewife the bird faligan, which 
builds her neft on the fides of rocks, as the fwallows 
do againft a wall; and thefe are the delicious Birds- 
Nejls fo much efteemed, being a kind of jelly that 
diflolves in warm water. 

The Spaniards have introduced feveralof the Ame¬ 
rican fruits, which thrive here as well as in America; 
the cocoa or chocolate-nut particularly, which in- 
creafes fo that they have no occafion now to import it 
from Mexico. Here is alfo the Fo untjjn-T' ree, from 
which the natives draw water; and there is likewife a 
kind of cane, by the Spaniards called vaxuco, which, 
if cut, yields fair water enough for a draught, of 
which there are plenty in the mountains, where 
water is mod wanted. 

Thefe iflands being hot and moift, produce abun¬ 
dance of venomous creatures, as the foil does poifonous 
herbs and flowers, which do not kill thofe who touch or 
tafte them, but fo infeft the air, that many people die 
in the time of their bloffoming. 

The orange, lemon, and feveral other trees, bear 
twice a year. A fprig, when planted, becomes a tree 
and bears.fruit in a year's time ; fo that without any 
hyperbole it may be affirmed, that a more luxuriant 
verdant foil can fcarcely be conceived. The woods are 
filled with old, large, and lofty trees, and fueh as yield 
more fuftenance to man than is to be found in almoft 
any other part of the world. Thefe iflands, however, 
befides their other inconveniences, of which they have 
many, are very fubjedt to earthquakes, whicji often 
prove very fatal. See Manila. 


Philip? 


Philippines, a religious fociety of young women Philippine 
at Rome, fo called from their taking St Philip de Neri 
for their protedlor. The fociety confifts of too poor 
girls, who are brought up till they are of age to be 
married, or become nuns, under the diredtion of fome 
religious women, who teach them to read, write, and 
work, and inftrudt them in the duties of Chriftianity. 

They wear a white veil, and a black crofs on their 
breads. See Macedonia. 


PHILIPPISTS, a fed: or party among the Lu¬ 
therans ; the followers of Philip Melandthon. He 
had ftrenuoufly oppofed the Ubiquifts, who arofe in 
his time; and the dilpute growing ftill hotter after his 
death, the univerfity of Wittemberg, who efpoufed 
Melandthon’s opinion, were called by the Flacians, 
who attacked it, Philippics. 

PHILIPS (Fabian), was author of feveral books 
relating to ancient cuftoms and privileges in England. 
He was born at Preflbury in Gloucefterfhire, Septem¬ 
ber 28th, t6oi. When very young, he fpent fome 
time in one of the inns of Chancery ; and went from 
thence to the Middle-Temple, where he became learn¬ 
ed in the law. In the civil wars he was a bold affertor 
of the king’s prerogative; and was fo paffionate a 
lover of Charles I. that two days before that illuftri- 
ous monarch was beheaded, he wrote a proteftation. 
againft the intended murder, and canfed it to be 
printed, and affixed to polls in all public places. He 
likewife publiftied in 1649, 410, a pamphlet intituled, 
“ Veritas Inconcujfa; or King Charles I. no Man of 
Blood, but a Martyr for his People which was re¬ 
printed in 1660, 8vo. In 1653, when the courts of 
juftice at Weftminfter, efpecially the Chancery, were 
voted down by Oliver’s parliament, he publiftied, 
“ Coufiderations againft the diflolving and taking them 
away:” for which he received the thanks of William 
Lenthal, Efq; fpeaker of the late parliament, and of 
the keepers of the liberties of England. He was for 
fome time filazer for London, Middlefex, Cambridge- 
lhire, and Huntingdonlhire; and fpent much money 
in fearching records, and writing in favour of tire royal 
prerogative. The only advantage he received for this 
attachment to the royal caufe was, the place of one 
of the commiffioners for regulating the law, worth 
L. 200 per annum,. which only lafted two years. Af¬ 
ter the Reiteration of Charles II. when the bill for 
taking away the tenures was depending in parliament, 
he wrote and publiftied a book to ffiuw the neceffity 
of preferving them, intitled, “ Fenenda non Tollenda: 
or, the neceffity of preferving tenures in capite, and 
by Knight’s-feryice, which, according to their firfl 
inftitution, were, and are yet, a great part of the fa- 
lus populi, See. 1660,” 4W. In 1663 he publilhed, 
“ The antiquity, Legality, Reafon, Duty, and Necef¬ 
fity of Pre-emption and Pourveyance for the King,” 
4to ; and afterwards many other pieces upon fubjedls 
of a fimilar kind. He. affifted Dr.Bates in his “ E- 
lenchus Motuum; efpecially in fearching the records 
and offices for that work. He died November 17th, 
1690, in his 89th year ; and was- buried near his wife 
in the church of Twyford in Middlefex. Fie was a 
man well acquainted with records and antiquities; 
but his manner of writing is neither clofe nor well di- 
gefted. He publiftied apolitical pamphlet in 1681, 

inutlesl* 
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Philips, intitled, “ Ur fa Major et Minor; {bowing that there 
' v is no fuch Fear, as is fa&itioufly pretended, of Popery 
and arbitrary Power.” 

Philips (Ambrofe), an Englifh poet, was de¬ 
fended from a very ancient and confiderable family of 
that name in Leicefterfhire. He received his edua- 
tion at St John’s college, Cambridge ; during his ftay 
at which univerfity, he wrote his paftorals, which ac¬ 
quired him at the time fo high a reputation. His 
next performance was, The Life of Archbifhop Williams , 
written, according to Mr Cibber, to make known his 
political principles, which in the courfe of it he had 
a free opportunity of doing, as the archbifhop, who 
is the hero of his work, was a llrong opponent to the 
high church meafures. 

When he quitted the univerfity, and came to Lon¬ 
don, he became a conftant attendant at, and one of 
the wits of, Button’s coifee-houfe, where be obtained 
the friendlhip and intimacy of many of the celebrated 
geniufes of that age, more particularly of Sir Richard 
Steele, who, in the firft volume of his Tatler, has in- 
ferted a little poem of Mr Philips’s, which he calls a 
Winter Piece, dated from Copenhagen, and addreffed 
to the earl of Dorfet, on which he beftows the higheft 
encomiums; and indeed, fo much juftice is there in 
th efe his commendations, that even Mr Pope himfelf, 
who had a fixed averfion for the author, while he af- 
fefled to defpife his other works, ufed always to except 
this from the number. 

The firft diflike Mr Pope conceived againft Mr Phi¬ 
lips, proceeded from that jealoufy of fame which was 
fo confpicuous in the charadter of that great poet; 
for Sir Richard Steele had taken fo ftrong a liking 
to the paftorals of the latter, as to have formed a de- 
fign for a critical comparifon of them with thofe of 
Pope, in the conclufion of which the preference was 
to have_been given to Philips. This defign, however, 
coming to Mr Pope’s knowledge, that gentleman, who 
could not bear a rival near the throne, determined to 
ward off this ftroke by a ftratagem of the moft artful 
kind ; which was no other than taking the fame talk 
on himfelf; and, in a paper in the Guardian, by draw¬ 
ing the like comparifon, and giving a like preference, 
but on principles of criticifm apparently fallacious, to 
, point out the abfurdity of fuch a judgment. How¬ 
ever, notwithftanding the ridicule that was drawn on 
him in confequence of his Handing as it were in com¬ 
petition with fo powerful an antagonift, it is allowed, 
that there are, in fome parts of Phdips’s paftorals, cer¬ 
tain ftrokes of nature, and a degree of fimplicity that 
are much better fuited to the purpofes of paftoral, than 
the more corredtly turned periods of Mr Pope’s verifi¬ 
cation. Mr Philips and Mr Pope being of different 
political principles, was another caufe of enemity be¬ 
tween them ; which arofe at length to fo great a height, 
that the former, finding his antagonift too hard for 
him at the weapon of wit, had even determined on 
making ufe of a rougher kind of argument; for which 
purpofe he even went fo far as to hang up a rod at 
Button’s for the chaftifement of his adverfary whenever 
he Ihould come thither ; which, however, Mr Pope de¬ 
clining to do, avoided the argumentum baculinum in 
which he would, no doubt, have found himfelf on the 
weakeftfide of the queftion. Our author alfo wrote 


feveral dramatical pieces; The Britort, Diftreffed Mo- Philip*, 
ther, and Humphrey duke of Gloucefter ; all of which ' “ 

met with fuccefs, and one of them is at this time a 
ftandard of entertainment at the theatres, being ge¬ 
nerally repeated feveral times in every feafon. Mr 
Philips’s circumftances were in general, through his 
life, not only eafy but rather affluent, in confequence 
of his being connedted, by his political principles, 
with perfons of great rank and confequence. He was 
concerned with Dr Hugh Boulter, afterwards arch- 
bifhop of Armagh, the right honourable Richard Weft, 

Efq; lord chanceller of Ireland, the reverend Mr Gil¬ 
bert Burnet, and the reverend Mr Henry Stevens, in 
writing a feries of papers called the Free Thinker , 
which were all publilhed together by Mr Philips, in 
three volumes in 12 mo. 

In the latter part of Queen Anne’s reign, he was 
fecretary to the Hanover club, who were a fet of 
noblemen and gentlemen who had formed an affo- 
ciation in honour of that fucceffion, and for the fup- 
port of its interefts, and who ufed particularly to di- 
ftinguifh in their toafts fuch of the fair fex as were moft 
zealoufly attached to the illuftrious Houfe of Brunfwic. 

Mr Philips’s ftation in this club, together with the 
zeal fhown in his writings, recommended him to the 
notice and favour of the new government. He was, 
foon after the acceffion of king George I. put into the 
commiflion of the peace, and appointed one of the 
commiffioners of the lottery. And, on his friend Dr 
Boulter’s being made primate of Ireland, he accom¬ 
panied that prelate acrofs St George’s channel, where 
he had confiderable preferments beftowed on him, and 
was elefted a member of the Houfe of Commons there, 
as reprefentative for the county of Armagh. At 
length, having purchafed an annuity for life of 400 1. 
per annum, he came over to England fome time in the 
year 1748 ; but having a very bad ftate of health, and 
being moreover of an advanced age, he died foon after, 
at his lodgings near Vauxhall, in Surry. 

“ Of his perfonal charafter (fays Dr Johnfon) all I 
have heard is, that he was eminent for bravery, and 
Ikill in the fword, and that in converfation he was fo- 
lemn and pompous.” He is fomewhere called Quaker 
Philips, but, however, appears to have been a man of 
integrity ; for .the late Paul Whitehead relates, that 
when Mr Addifon was fecretary of ftate. Philips ap¬ 
plied to him for fome preferment, but was coolly an- 
fwered, “ that it was thought that he was already 
provided for, by being made a juftice for Weftmin- 
fter.” To this obfervation our author, with fome in¬ 
dignation, replied, “ Though poetry was a trade he 
could not live by, yet he fcorned to owe fubfiftence to 
another which he ought not to live by.’. 1 

The following anecdote is told of our author by 
Dr Johnfon: “At a coffee-houfe, he (Philips) was 
difcourfing upon pictures, and pitying the painters, 
who, in their hiftorical pieces, always draw the fame 
fort of fiy. “They fhould travel (laid he), and then 
they would fee that there is a different jky in every 
country, in England, France, Italy, and fo forth.” 

“ Your remark is juft (faid a grave gentleman who fat 
by), I have been a traveller, and can teftify what you 
obferve is true ; but the greateft variety of fkies that I 
found was in Poland.” “ In Poland, Sir ? (fays Phi¬ 
lips).” 
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Philips, lips).” “Yes, in Pel an J ; for there is Sob : e/% and 

*-v-Sabun/fcj, and Jablon (ky, and Podebra/??, and many 

more Jhla. 

Philips (Catharine), a very ingenious lady, the 
daughter of Mr John Fowler merchant, was born at 
London in January 16^1, and educated at a fchool 
at Hackney. She married James Philips of the priory 
of Cardigan, Elcj ; and went wilh the vifcountefs of 
Dungannon into Ireland, where (he tranfiated Cor¬ 
neille’s tragedy of Pompey into Englifti, which was 
feveral times aCted there with great applaufe. 

She tranfiated alio the four firft aCts of Horace, 
another tragedy of Corneille, the fifth being done by 
Sir John Denham. This excellent.and amiable lady, 
for fuch it feems fhe was, died of the fmall-pox in 
London, the 22d of June 1664, much and juftly re¬ 
gretted; “ having not left (fays Langbaine) any of 
her (ex her equal in poetry.—She not only equalled 
(adds he) all that is reported of the poetefles of an¬ 
tiquity, the Le(bian Sappho and the Roman Sulpitia, 
but juftly found her admirers among the greateft 
poets of our age.” Cowley wrote an ode upon her 
death. Dr Jeremy Taylor had addreffed to her his 
“ Meafures and offices of Friendlhipthe fecond 
edition of which was printed in 1657, i2mo. She 
affirmed the name of Orinda. In 1667, were printed, 
in folio, “ Poems by the mod defervedly admired Mrs 
Catharine Philips, the matchlefs Orinda. To which 
is added, monfieur Corneille’s Pompey and Horace, 
tragedies. With feveral other tranflations from the 
French and her picture before them, engraven by 
Faithorne. There was likewife another edition iff 
1678, folio; in the preface of which we are told, 
that “ fhe wrote her familiar letters with great faci¬ 
lity, in a very fair hand, and perfect orthography; 
and if they were collected with thofe excellent dif- 
courfes fhe wrote on feveral fubje&s, they would make 
a volume much larger than that of her poems.” In 
1705, a fmall volume of her letters to Sir Charles Cot- 
trel were printed under the title of “ Letters from 
Orinda to Poliarchus. The editor of thefe letters tells 
us, that “ they were the effeCt of an happy intimacy 
between herfelf and the late famous Poliarchus, and 
are an admirable pattern for the pleafing correfpond- 
ence of a virtuous friendlhip. They will fufficiently 
inftruCt us, how an intercourfe of writing between 
perfons of different fexes ought to be managed with 
delight and innocence; and teach the world not to 
load fuch a commerce with cenfure and de.traCtion, 
when it is removed at fuch a diftance from even the 
appearance of guilt.” 

Philips (John), an eminent Engliffi poet, was 
born in 1676. He was educated at .Winchefter and 
Oxford, where he became acquainted with Milton, 
whom he ftudied with great application, and traced in 
all his fuccefsful tranflations from the ancients. The 
firft poem which diftinguifhed our author, was his 
Splendid Shilling, which is in the Tatler ftyled the 
fincjl burlefque poem in the Englijh language. His next 
was intitled Blenheim, which he wrote at the requeft 
of the earl of Oxford, and Mr Henry St John, after¬ 
wards Lord Bolingbroke,on the victory obtained there 
by the duke of Marlborough in 1704. It was pub- 
liffied in 1705 ; and the year after he finiftied another 
poem upoa cyder, the firft book of which had been 


written at Oxford. It is on the model of Virgil’s Philip*, 
Georgies, and is a very excellent piece. We have no v 
more of Mr Philips but a Latin ode to Henry St John, 

Efq; which is efteemed a mafter-piece. He was con¬ 
triving greater things ; but illnefs coming on, he was 
obliged to drop every thing but the care of his health. 

This care, however, did not favehim ; for, after ling¬ 
ering along time, he died at Hereford, Feb. 15, 1708, 
of a confumption and afthma, before he had reached 
his 33d year. He was interred in the cathedral of that 
city, with an infeription over his grave'; and had a mo¬ 
nument ereCted to his memory in Weftminfter- abbey 
by Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord-chancellor, 
with an epitaph upon it written by Dr Atterbury, 
though commonly aftribed to Dr Freind. He was 
one of thofe few poets, whofe mufe and manners were 
equally excellent and amiable ; and both were fo in a 
very eminent degree. 

Dr Johnfon obferves, that “ Philips has been always 
praifed, without contradiction as a man modeft, blame- 
lefs, and pious ; who bore a narrow fortune without 
difeontent, and tedious and painful maladies withoutim- 
patience ; beloved by thofe that knew him, but not 
ambitious to be known. He was probably not formed 
for a wide circle. His converfation is commended for 
its innocent gaiety, which Teems to have flowed only 
among his intimates; for I have been told, that he was 
in company filent and barren, and employed only up¬ 
on the pleafures of his pipe. His addiction to tobac¬ 
co is mentioned by one of his biographers, who re¬ 
marks, that in all his writings except Blenheim, he has 
found an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. 

In common life, he was probably one of thofe who 
pleafe by not offending, and whofe perfon was loved, 
becaufe his writings were admired. He died honour¬ 
ed and lamented, before any part of his reputation 
had withered, and before his patron St John had dis¬ 
graced him. His works are few. The Splendid Shil¬ 
ling has the uncommon merit of an original defign, 
unlefs it may be thought precluded by the ancient Cen¬ 
tos. To degrade the founding words and (lately con- 
ftruCtion of Milton, by an application to the lowed 
and moil trivial things, gratifies the mind with a mo¬ 
mentary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto 
held its captives in admiration ; the words and things 
areprefented with a new appearance, and novelty is al¬ 
ways grateful where it gives no pain. But the merit 
of fuch performances begins and ends with the firft 
author. He that Ihould again adopt Milton’s phrafe 
to the grofs incidents of common life, and even adapt 
it with more art, which would not be difficult, mud 
yet expeCt but a fmall part of the praife which Phi¬ 
lips has obtained ; he can only hope to be contidered 
as the repeater of ajeft. 

“ There is a Latin ode written to his patron St 
John, in return for a prefent of wine and tobacco, 
which cannot be palled without notice. It is gay and 
elegant, and exhibits feveral artful accommodations of 
claffic expreffions to new purpofes. It feems better 
turned than the odes of Hannes. To the poem on 
cyder, written in imitation of the Georgies, may be 
given this peculiar praife, that it is grounded in truth ; 
that the precepts which it contains are exaCt and juft ; 
and that it is therefore at once a book of entertain¬ 
ment and of fcience. This I was told by Miller, the 

great 
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Philips great gardener and botanift, whofe exprefllon was, that 
|. ‘there Were many books written on the fame fubje£t 
. ; n profe, which do not contain fo much truth as that 

poem.’ In the difpofition of his matter, fo as to in- 
terfperfe precept, relating to the culture of trees, with 
fentiments more generaly pleafmg, and in eafy and 
graceful tranfitions from one fubjedt to another, he 
has very diligently imitated his mailer; but he unhap¬ 
pily pleafed himfelf with blank verfe, and fuppofed 
that the numbers of Milton which imprefs the mind 
with veneration, combined as they are with fubjedts of 
inconceivable grandeur, could be fuftained by images 
which at moll can rife only to elegance. Contending 
angels m ay Ihake the regions of heaven in blank verfe ; 
but the flow of equal meafures and the embellilhment 
of rhime, mull recommend to our attention the art of 
engrafting, and decide the merit of the redftreak and 
pearmain. What ftudy could confer, Philips had ob¬ 
tained ; but natural deficiency cannot be fupplied. He 
feems not born to greatr.efs and elvation. He is ne¬ 
ver lofty, nor does he often furprife with unexpedted 
excellence: but perhaps'to his lall poem may be ap¬ 
plied what Tully faid of the work of Lucretius, that 
* it is written with much art, though with few blazes 
of genius.” 

It deferves to be remarked, that there were two 
poets of both the names of our author, and who fiou- 
rifhed in his time. One of them was Milton’s nephew, 
and wrote feveral things, particularly fome memoirs of 
his uncle, and part of Virgil Traveflied. The other 
was the author of two political farces, which Wereboth 
printed in x 716 ; 1 .The Earl of Marr married, with 
the-Humours of Jocky the Highlander. 2. The Pre¬ 
tender’s Flight; or a Mock Coronation, with the Hu¬ 
mours of the facetious Harry St John. 

PHILIPSBURG, is an imperial town of Germany, 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine. It is very Ilrong, 
and looked upon as one of the bulwarks of the empire. 
It is feated in a morafs, and fortified with feVen ba- 
Itions and feveral advanced works. The town belongs 
to the bifhop of Spire, but all the works and the forti¬ 
fications to the empire. It has been feveral times ta¬ 
ken and retaken, particuiarly by the French in 1734, 
when the duke of Berwick was killed at the fiege ; but 
it was rendered back the year following, in confe- 
quence of the treaty of Vienna. It is feated. on the 
fiver Rhine, over which there is a bridge feven miles 
fouth of Spire, 22 fouth-eafl of Worms, and 40 north- 
eaft of Stralburg. E. Long. 8 3 3. N. Lat. 49. 12. 

PHILISTiEA (anc. geog.), the country of the 
Philiftines (Bible); which lay along the Mediterra¬ 
nean, from Joppa to the boundary of Egypt, and ex¬ 
tending to inland places not far from the coaft. jPaU- 
Ji'in'h the people ; Pahsjlina, the country (Jofephus) ; 
Afterwards applied to the whole of the Holy Land 
and its inhabitants. Pbilijhel, the people (Septuagint 
PbiUJlim (Vulgate) ; the Caphtorim and Philiflim, ori¬ 
ginally from Egypt, anddefcendants.of Cham (Mofes). 
Expelled and deftroyed the Hivites the ancient inha¬ 
bitants, and occupied their country; that is, the re¬ 
gion which retained the name of PhiliJUm , in which 
that of Qaphtorim was fwallowedup. 

PHILISTINES, were the ancient inhabitants of 
Paleftine, well known in facred hiftory, Thefe people 
are fometimes called in Scripture Cherethitti and Caph¬ 


torim the earlier part of their hiflory is, like that of Phililtin**. 

moll other nations, very obfcure and uncertain. The -- v -- 

authors of the univerfal Hiftory tell us, that they were 
defcended from the Cafluhim partly, and partly from 
the Caphtorim, both from the loins of Mizraim the 
fon of Ham, the fon of Noah. Mofes tells us (Deut. 
xi. 23.), that they drove out the Avim or Avites even 
toAzzah or Gazah, where they fettled; but when, 
this happened cannot be determined. On the whole, 
however, our learned authors are clearly of opinion, 
that the Cafluhim and Caphtorim, from whom the 
Philiftines are defcended, came originally from Egypt; 
and called the country which they had conquered by 
their own name (See Palestine). Many interpre¬ 
ters, however, think, that Caphtor was but another 
name for Cappadocia, Which they imagine to have 
been the original country of the Philiftines. But Fa¬ 
ther Calmet, in a particular differtation prefixed to the 
firft book of Samuel, endeavours to fhow that they 
were originally of the ifle of Crete. The reafons which 
led him to think that Caphtor is. the ifle ef Crete are 
as follow: The Philiftines were {hungers in Paleftine 
as appears in various parts of Scripture ; fuch as Gen. 
x. 14. Deut. ii. 23. Jer. xlvii. 4. and Amos ix. 7. 
whence the Septuagint always tranflate this name 
Strangers. Their proper name was Cherethims for 
Ezekiel (xxv. 16.), fpeaking againft the Philiftines, 
has thefe words, “ I will ftretch out my hand upon 
the Philiftines, and I will cut off the Cherethims, and 
deftroy the remnant of the fea-coaft.” Zephaniah (ih 
5.), inveighing againft the fame people, fays, “ Wo 
unto the inhabitants of the. fea-coafts, the nation of 
the Cherethites.” And Samuel (Book I. xxx. 14.) 
fays, that the Amalekites made an irruption into the 
country of the Cherethites, that is to fay, of the Phi¬ 
liftines, as the fequel of the difcourfe proves. And af¬ 
terwards the kings of Judah had foreign guards called 
the Cherethites and Pelethltes , who were of the number 
of the Philiftines (2 Sam. xv. 18. The Septuagint, 
under the name Cherethites, underftood the Cretans ; 
and by Cherith they underftood Crete. Befides the 
Scripture fays, that the Philiftines came from the ifle 
of Caphtor. Now we fee no ifland in the Meditera- 
nean wherein the marks whereby the Scripture de- 
fcribes Caphtor and Cherethim agree better than in 
the ifle of Crete. The name Cretim or Cherethim is 
the fame with that of Cretenjis. The Cretans are one 
. of the moft ancient and celebrated people which inha¬ 
bited the iflands ofihe Mediterranean. They pretend¬ 
ed to have been produced originally out of their own 
foil. This ifland was well peopled in the time of the 
Trojan war. Homer calls it the ifland with a hun¬ 
dred cities. The city of Gaza in Paleftine went by 
the name of Minoa (Steph. Bizant. in Gaza), becaufe 
Minos king of Crete coming, into that country, called 
this ancient city by his own name. 

Herodotus acknowledges that the Cretans were ori¬ 
ginally all barbarians, and did not come from Greece. 

Homer fays, that a different language was fpoken in 
the ifle of Crete ; that there were Greeks there, tru£: 
or ancient Cretans Pelafgians, &c. The ancient Cre¬ 
tans are the fame as the Cherethites, the Pelafgians as 
the Philiftines or Eelethites of the Scripture : their 
language was the fame with that of the Cannaanites or 
Phoenicians, that is, Hebrew; they were defcended, as 

well 
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well as Canaan, from Ham, by Mizraim (Gen. x. 6. 
13, 14.) The manners, arms, religion, and gods of 
the Cretans and'Philiftines were the fame. The arms 
of the one and the other were bows and arrows. Da. 
gon the god of the Philiftines was the fame as the 
Di&ynna of the Cretans. 

Whether thefe arguments are convincing, it is not for 
us to determine ; but Wells does not think they are, as 
he is of the fame opinion whitb the authors of the Uni- 
verfal hiftory, who fay, that Copt us, the name of'an 
old city of Egypt, is a corruption of the ancient Caph- 
tor. It is not, however, of great importance to deter¬ 
mine whether they came from Crete, from Cappa¬ 
docia, or from Egypt: they had'certainly been a 
confiderable time in the Land of Canaan, when Abra¬ 
ham arrived there m the year of the world 2083. They 
were then a very powerful people, were governed by 
kings, and in poffeflion of feveral confiderable cities. 
The race of kings then in power were honoured with 
the title of Abimcltch. This race, however, was but 
of fhort duration; for their monarchy became an 
sriftocracy of five lords, who were, as far as we can 
difcover, partly independent of each other, though they 
ailed in concert for the common caufe. This form of 
government was again fucceeded by another race of 
kings, diitinguifhed by the title of >AchiJh, though they 
alfo bore that of Alimtlech. The kings were always 
under great limitations. The Philiftines appear to have 
been a very warlike people, induftrious, and lovers of 
freedom; they did hot circumcife, and in the early pe¬ 
riods of their hiftory held adultery in the greateft ab¬ 
horrence. “ Their charadler (fay the authors of the 
Univerfal Hiftory) muft be eomfidered at different pe¬ 
riods ; for we may fay they were not always the fame 
people. In the days of Abraham- and Ifaac, they 
were without all doubt a righteous and hofpitable na¬ 
tion : but afterwards a revolution in government, reli¬ 
gion, and morals, may have enfued. From thencefor¬ 
ward they became like other idolatrous nations; the 
fame enormities crept in and prevailed amcng them. 
They are conftantly mentioned in Scripture as ftran- 
gers ; and though, poffeffed of a moft confiderable part 
of the Land of Promife, yet God would never fuffer 
.them to be driven out, they being Egyptians by de- 
fcent, and not original natives, whofe land only was 
promifed to Abraham and his feed. Their arrogance 
and ambition were great; and fo irreconcileable was 
their enmity (a) to the Ifraelites, that one would be 
almoft tempted to think they were created oh purpefe 
to be a thorn in their fides; for though the hand of 
God was evidently againft them feveral times, and par¬ 
ticularly when they detained the ark, yet they harden¬ 
ed their hearts, and tlofed their eyes againft convic¬ 
tion. They feem to have entertained a very fond ve¬ 
neration for their deities, in which they perfifted, tho’ 
Von. XIV. 


they were eye-wit-neffes of the fliarne and ignominy i 
which befel them in the prefence of the captive ark ; 
nay, they were fo biaffed in their favour, as to imagine 
that their gods might prevail ftgainft Him who had in 
fo glaring a manner put them to fhame and difgrace. 
They were much addifted to trade 5 which, confider- 
ing their fituation, they may have exercifed from the 
beginning ; but, by the acceffion of the fugitive Edo¬ 
mites in David’s time, they rofe to fo great a repu¬ 
tation as merchants, that the Greeks, it feems, pre¬ 
ferred them to all other nations in that refpedt, and 
from them called all the country bordering cn theirs 
Palejline. Their language was not fo different from 
that fpoken by the Hebrews as to caufe any difficulty 
for them to converfe together, as will be perceived by 
their intereourfe with Abraham and Ifaac ; fo that, in 
all this region, the feveral nations fpoke one and the 
fame tongue, perhaps with fome variation of dialeff. 
They had doubtlefs the arts and fciences in common 
with the moft learned and ingenious among their con¬ 
temporaries, and perhaps fome of them in greater per- 
feftion. They had giants among them, but whether 
they were originally of the breed of the Anakims, who 
retired hither wheh they were expelled from Hebron, 
or were fprung from accidental births, is not eafily de¬ 
termined. We muft not forget, that the invention of 
the bow and arrow is afcribed to this people. 

“ Their religion was different at different times ; 
under their firft race of kings, they ufed the fame rites 
with the Hebrews. Abimelech, in the fin he had like 
to have committed with Sarah, through Abraham’s 
timidity, was favoured with a divine admonition from 
God .; and, by his fpeech and behaviour at that time, 
it feems as if he had been ufed to converfe with the 
Deity. In after-times, they err^d into endlefs fuper- 
ftitions, and different kinds of idolatry; each of the 
principal or five cities feCmed to have had an idol of 
its own. Marna, Marnas, or Marnafh. was worfhip- 
ped at Gaza, and is faid to have migrated into Crete, 
and to have become the Cretan Jupiter. Dagon was 
worfhipped at Azotus: he feems to have been the 
greateft, the moft ancient, and moft favourite god they 
had ; to which may be added, that he perhaps fubfift- 
ed the longeft of any that did not ftraggle out of the 4 
country. To him they afcribed the invention of bread- 
corn, or of agriculture, as his name imports. We can¬ 
not enter into the common notion of his being repre- 
fented as a monfter, half man half fifh; nor confe- 
quently into another almoft as common, that he is the 
fame with the Syrian goddefs Derceto, who, we are 
told, was reprefented under fome fuch mixed form. 
Our opinion is, that this idol was in fhape wholly like 
a man ; for we l’fead of his head, his hands, and his 
feet. He flood in a temple at Azotus, and had priefts 
of his own who paid him a very conftant attendance. 

3 P Next 


("a) “ From a paffage in Chronicles, it is gueffed to have been of very ancient date; where it is faid, that 
‘ the men of Gath flew the Children of Ephraim, who would have taken their cattle from them.’ This in¬ 
cident is nowhere elfe to be found; and there are various notions concerning the fenfe in which we muft take 
this paffage. As to the time of the tranfadlion, moft people allow it to have been while the children of Iirael 
were fojoumers in Egypt. It plainly appears, by the next verfe, that Ephraim tymfelf was living at that period. 
The Targum fuppofes his children mifcomputed the time they were to ferve in Egypt, and began too early an 
attempt upon their Promifed Land.” 
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Next to Dagon was Baalzebub the God of Ekron. In 
the text of the New Teftament he is called Beehelub, 
and the prince of devils. His name is rendered lord 
if flies ; which by fome is held to be a mock appella¬ 
tion bellowed on him by the Jews; but others think 
him fo ftyled by his worlhippers, as Hercules Apo- 
mylos, and others, were, from his driving thofe infefts 
away ; and urge, that Ahaziah, in his ficknefs, would 
fcarcely have applied to him, if his name had carried in 
it any reproach. But it mull be remembered, it is the 
facred hiftorian that makes ufe of that contemptuous 
term in derilion; whereas the idolatrous monarch, who 
was one of his votaries, might call him by his common 
name, fuppofed to have been Baal-zebaolb, ‘ the lord 
of armies,’ or Baal-Jhamim, ‘ lord of heaven,’ or fome 
other bordering on Baal-zebub. How, or under what 
form he was reprefented, is uncertain : fome place 
him on a throne, and attire him like a king; others 
paint him as a fly. Not to dwell on this obfeurity, 
it appears that he became an oracle of the higheft re¬ 
pute for omnifcience and veracity ; that he had priefts" 
of his own ; and that he, in the middle times at leaft, 
was much fought after by thofe who were anxious 
about futurity. Derceto we take certainly to have been 
the goddefs of Afcalon; but we are fupported by pro¬ 
fane authority, without the lead countenance from 
Scripture. Gath is feemingly the only city of all the 
five unprovided with a deity ; wherefore, as the Scrip¬ 
ture declares, that Afhtaroth, or Allarte, was wor- 
Ihipped by th : s people, we are ready to place her at 
Gath, and the rather, as this of all their cities may 
have had mod communication with Sidon. To fpeak 
in general concerning their religious rites and cere¬ 
monies, which is all we can do, they feem to have 
erefted very large and fpacious temples, or very wide 
halls, for the celebration of their folemn feafons and 
fedivals (for fuch they furely had) ; their religious 
offices were attended with much pomp, and a great 
concourfe from all parts; and they prefented their 
gods with the chief part of their fpoil, and carried 
them about with them when they went to war. We 
do not find in Scripture that they facrificed their chil¬ 
dren; and yet the Curetes (b) arefaid to be their de¬ 
fendants.” 

With relpect to the hidory ofthis extraordinary people, 
we find from the above extradl, that they were not com¬ 
prehended in the number of nations devoted to extermi¬ 
nation, and whofe territory the Lord had abandoned to 
the Hebrews; nor were they of thecurfedfeedof Canaan. 
However, Jofhua did not forbear to give their lands to 
the Hebrews, and to let upon them bv command from 
the Lord, becaufe they pofleffed a country which was 
promifed to the people of God (Jolh. xv. 45—47. and 
xiii. 2, 3.) But thefe conqueds of Jofhua mult have 
been ill maintained, fmee under the Judges, under Saul, 
and at the beginning of the reign of David, the Phi- 
liftines oppreffed the Ifraelites. True it is, Shamgar, 
Samfon, Samuel, and Saul, made head again ft them, 
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but did not reduce their power ; and they continued Philiftines, 
independent down to the reign of David, who fub- Phillyrea. 
je&ed them to his government. ™~ v 

They continued in fubjedtion to the kings of Judah 
down to the reign of Jehoram, fon of Jehofhaphat; 
that is, for about 246 years. However Jehoram made 
war againft them, and probably reduced th?m to his 
obedience again ; becaufe it is obferved in Scripture, 
that they revolted again from Uzziah ; and that this 
prince kept them to their duty during the time of his 
reign (2 Chr. xxi. 16. and xxvi. 6. 7.) During the 
unfortunate reign of Ahaz, the Philiftines made great 
havoc in the territories of Judah ; but his fon and fuc- 
ceflor Hezekiah fubdued them (2 Chr. xxviii. 18. and 
2 Kings xviii. 8.) Laftly, they regained their full li¬ 
berty under the latter kings of Judah; and we may 
fee by the menaces denounced aga nft them by the pro¬ 
phets Ifaiah, Amos, Zephaniah Jeremiah, and Eze¬ 
kiel, that they brought a thoufand hardfhips and cala¬ 
mities upon the children of Ifrael: for which cruelties 
God threatened to punifh them. Efarhaddon befieged 
Afhdodor Azoth, and took it (Ifa. xx. 1.) And ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, Pfammeticus king of Egypt 
took the fame city, after a fiege of 29 years. There 
is great probability, that Nebuchadnezzar, when he 
fubdued the Ammonites, Moabites, Egyptians, and 
other nations, bordering upon the Jews, reduced alfothe 
Pljiliftines. After this, they fell under the dominion 
of the Perfians; then under that of Alexander the 
Great, who deftroyed the city of Gaza, the only city 
of Phoenicia that durft oppofe him. After the perfe- 
cution of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Afmonteans fub- 
jedted under their obedience feveral cities of the Phi¬ 
liftines ; and Tryphon gave to Jonathan Maccabseus 
the government of the whole coaft of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, from Tyre as far as Egypt, which included all 
the country of the Philiftines. 

PHILLYREA, mock privet; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria clafs of 
plants. Each flower contains two males and one fe¬ 
male. Some fay there are feven fpecies, all of them 
fhrubby plants, and natives of France or Italy. Others 
reckon only three fpecies, which are as follow : 

I. Pbillyrea media ; the oval leaved phillyrea or mock 
privet, or the medial leaved phillyrea, a tall evergreen Planting 
fhrub, native of the fouth of Europe. 2. Phillyrea la- and Gar- 
tifolia; the broad-leaved phillyrea or mock privet a tall dening. 
evergreen fhrub, native of the fouth of Europe. 3. 

Phillyrea angujlifolio; the narrow-leaved phillyrea or 
mock privet, a deciduous fhrub, native of Spain and 
Italy. 

1. The firft has three varieties, viz. The firft is the 
common fmooth-leaved phillyrea. This plant grows to 
be 12 or 14 feet high, and the branches are very nu¬ 
merous. The older branches are covered with a dark 
brown bark, but the bark on the young fhoots is of a 
fine green colour. They are oval, fpear-fhaped, and 
grow oppofite, by pairs, on ftrong fhort footftalks. 

The 
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(a) “ The Curetes facrificed their children to Saturn; and from the fimilitude this name bears to Che- 
rethites or Philiftines,, it has been advanced that they are the fame people ; but.as we have no warrant for fay¬ 
ing the Philiftines praffifed fo barbarous and unnatural a cuftom, we may venture to pronounce, that they 
le a rued it not from them, but borrowed it elfewhere. ” 
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Phillyrea. The flowers are produced in clufters from the wings 
■ v——v of the ^oung branches. They are fmall, and of a hind 

of greeniih-white colour; they appear in March, and 
are fucceeded by berries which are firft green, then 
red, and black in the autumn when ripe. The l’ccond 
variety is tire privet-leaved phillyrea, which grows to 
be 10 or : 2 feet high, and the branches of which are 
covered with a brown bark. The leaves a little re- 
femble the privet; they are of a fine green colour, and 
grow by pairs on the brances. They are of a lan¬ 
ceolate figure, and their edges are entire or nearly fo ; 
for fome figns < f ferratures fornetimes appear. The 
flowers grow like others in clufters in March. They 
are vvbitifti, and are fucceeded by fmall black berries. 
The third variety, or the olive-leaved phillyrea, is the 
moft beautifid of all the forts. It will grow to be about 
10 or 12 feet high ; and the branches, which are not 
nun.er. us, fpread abroad in a free eafy manner, which 
may not improperly be faid to give the tree a fine air. 
They are long and flender, and are covered with a 
light brown bark ; and on thefe the leaves ftand oppo- 
fite by pairs at proper intervals on ftiort footftalks. 
They refemble thofe of the olive-tree, and are of fo 
delightful a green as to force efteem. Their furface is 
exceeding fmooth, their edges are entire, and the mem¬ 
brane of a thickifh confidence. The flowers are fmall 
and white, and like the other forts make no fhow. 
They are fucceeded by fingle roundifti berries. 

2. The broad-leaved phillyrea will grow to be about 
12 feet high. The branches feem to be produced 
ftronger and more upright than thofe of the former 
fpecies. The bark is of a grey colour, fpotted with 
white, which has a pretty effedl; and the leaves grow 
oppofite by pairs. They are of a heart-fhaped oval 
figure of a thick confidence, and a ftrong dark-green 
colour. Their edges are fharply ferrated, and they 
ftand on fhort ftrong footftalks. The flowers grow 
from the wings of the leaves in clufters in March. 
They are of a kind of greeniih-white colour, make no 
fhow, and are fucceeded by fmall round black berries. 
There are alfo three varieties of this fpecies, viz,, the 
ilex-leaved phillyrea, the prickly phillyrea, and the olive 
phillyrea with {lightly ferrated edges. 

3. The narrow-leaved plrllyrea isoflower growth, 
feldom rifing higher than 8 or ic feet. The branches 
are few and flender, and they alfo are beautifully fpot- 
ted with grey fpots. The leaves, like the others, ftand 
oppofite by pairs. They are long and narrow, fpear- 
fhaped, and undivided, of a deep green colour, and of 
a thick confifteace. The'r edges are entire, and they 
alfo ftand on ftiort footftalks. The flowers, like the 
others, make no fhow. They are whitifti, and grow 
in clufters from the wings of the branches, in March ; 
and are fucceeded by fmall round black berries. The 
varieties of this fpecies are, the rofemary phillyrea, la¬ 
vender phillyrea, ftriped phillyrea, &c. 

This vegetable is to be propagated by feeds or 
layers. 1. By feeds. Thefe ripen in the autumn, and 
fhould be fown foon after. The mould muft be made 
fine ; and if it is not naturally fandy, if fome drift land 
be added, it will be fo much the better. The feeds for 
the moft part remain until the fecond fpring before 
they come up; and if they are not fown foon after 
they are ripe, fome will com; up even the third fpring 
after. They muft be fown about an inch deep; and 


during the following fummer fhould be kept clean ft or.i Phil!r-a. 
weeds. After they are come up, the fame care muft ^' h i °* 
b; obferved, and all’o watering in warm weather ; and if 
the beds are hooped, and the plants fhaded in the hot- 
ttft fealbn, they will b; fo much the better for it. 

However, at the approach of vintc- they muft be 
hooped, and the beds covered wnh mats in the bard;It 
frofts, otherwife there will be danger of loftna the 
whole crop ; for thefe trees, though they are very 
hardy when grown tolerably large, are rather tender 
whilft feedlings, It will be proper to let them remain 
in the feed-beds with this management for two fum¬ 
mer;; and then waiting for the firft autumnal re.ins, 
whether in September or October (and having prepa¬ 
red a fpot of ground), they fhould at that juncture be 
planted out, and this wil occafion them immedkrely 
to ftrike root. The diftance they fhould be planted 
from each other need not be more than a foot, if they 
are not defigned to remain long in the nurfery. If 
there is a probability of their not being wanted for 
fome years, they fhould be allowed near double that di¬ 
ftance ; and every winter the ground in the rows fhould 
be well dug, to break their roots, and caufe them to 
put out frefli fibres otherwife they will be in danger of 
being loft when brought into the fhrubbery quarter;. 

2. By layers they will eafily grow. The autumn is 
the beft time for this operation, and the young fhoots 
are fit for the purpofe. The beft way of layering them 
is by making a flit at the joint; though they will 
often grow well by a twift being only made. When 
the gardener chooles the method of twilling a young 
branch for the layers, he muft be careful to twift it 
about a joint fo as only to break the bark; for if it is 
too much twilled, it will die from that time, and his 
expectations wholly vanifh. But if it be gently twill¬ 
ed with art and care, it will at the twilled parts be 
preparing to ftrike root, and by the autumn following, 
as well as thofe layers that had been flit, will have good 
roots ; the ftrongell of which will be fit for planting 
where they are wanted to remain, whilll the weaker 
and worft-rooted layers may be planted in the nurfery- 
ground like the feedlings, and treated accordingly. 

PHILO, an ancient Greek writer, was of a noble 
family among the Jews, and flouriftied at Alexandria 
during the reign of Caligula. He was the chief of an 
embaffy fent to Rome about the year 42, to plead the 
caufe of the Jews againft Apion, who was fent by the 
Alexandrians to charge them with neglecting the ho¬ 
nours due to Caefar. Caligula, however, would not-* 
allow him to fpeak, and behaved to him in fiich a man¬ 
ner that Philo was in confiderable danger of lofing his 
life. Others again tell us that he was heard ; but that 
his demands were refufed. He afterwards went to 
Rome in the reign of Claudius; and then, Eufebius 
and Jerome inform us, he became acquainted with St 
Peter, with whom he was on terms of friendlhip. Pho- 
tius adds, that he became a Chriftian, and afterwards, 
from fome motive of refentment, renounced it. Great 
part of this however, is uncertain, for few believe that 
St Peter was at Rome fo early as the reign of Clau¬ 
dius, if he ever was there at all. 

Philo was educated at Alexandria, and made very 
great progrefs in eloquence and philofophy. After 
the fafhion of the time, he cultivated, like many of his 
nation and faith, the philofophy of Plato, whole prin« 
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ciples he fo thoroughly imbibed, and whofe manner he the enemies as were taken, that they might be ren- Philoc- 
fo well imitated, that it became a common faying, dered unfit for fervice. His plan was adopted by all tetes > 

“ Aut Plato philonizat, aut Philo platonizat.” Jofe- the ten admirals except one; but their expectations P°^°' aU3 - 
phus fays, he was a man “ eminent on all accounts were fruftrated, and inftead of being conquerors they 
and Eufebius defcribes him, “ copious in fpeech, rich were totally defeated at JEgofpotamos by Lyfander, 
in fentiments, and fublime in the knowledge of holy and Phildcles was put to death with the red of his 
writ ” He was, however, fo much immerfed in phi- colleagues. 

lofophy, particularly the Platonic, that he neglected the PHILOCTETES, in fabulous hiflory, the fon of 
Hebrew language, and the rites and cuftoms of his own Pasan, was the faithful companion of Hercules; who 
people. Scaliger fays, that Philo “ knew no more of at his death obliged him to fwear not’to difcover the 
Hebrew and Syriac than a Gaul or a Scythian.” place where his afties were interred, and prefented him 
Grotius is of opinion, that “ he is not fully to be de. with his arrows dipped in the Hydra’s blood. The 
pended on, in what relates to the manners of the He- Greeks at the fiege of Troy being informed by an 
brews:” and Cudworth goes further 5 for “ though oracle that they could never take that city without 
a Jew by nation (fays he), he was yetvery ignorant of thofe fatal arrows, went to PhiloCletes, and infilled 
Jewilh cuftoms,” Fabricius thinks differently ; for upon his difcovering where he had left his friend ; when 
though he allows fome inadvertencies and errors of PhiloCletes, to evade the guilt of perjury, let them 
Philo with regard to thefe matters, yet he dees not know where Herculus was intombed, by llamping up- 
fee a fufficient foundation on which to charge fo illu- on the place : but he'was punilhed for the violation of 
ftrious a doClor of the law with ignorance. He al- his oath, by dropping an arrow upon that foot ; 
lows, however, that Philo’s paffion for philofophy had which, after giving him great agony, was at length . 
made him more than half, a Pagan ; for it led him to cured by Macaon. He was afterwards taken by Uiyf- 
interpret the whole law and the prophets upon Plato- fes to the fiege of Troy, where he killed Paris with 
nic ideas ; and to admit nothing as truly interpreted one of his arrows. 

which was not agreeable to the principles of the aca- PHILOLAUS, of Crotona, was a celebrated phi- 
demy. Befides, this led him farther; he turned every lofopher of antiquity, of the fchool of Pythagoras, 
thing into allegory, and deduced the darkeft meanings to whom that philofopher’s Golden Verfes have been 
from.the plaineft words. This moft pernicious prac- aferibed. He made the heavens his principal objeCt of 
tice Origen, it is known, imitated, and expofed himfelf contemplation; and has been idly (a) fuppofed to have 
by it to the feoffs of Celfus and of Porphyry. Philo’s been the author of that true fyftem of the world which 
writings abound with high and myftical, new and fub- Copernicus afterwards revived. This made Bullialdus 
tile, far-fetched and abftraCled notions; and indeed place the name of Philolaus at the head of two works, 
the doClrines of Plato and Mofes are feypromifeuoufly written to illuftrate and confirm thatTyftem. 
blended, that it is not an eafy matter to aftign to “He was (fays Dr Enfield) a difeiple of Archytas, Hift. of 
each his principles. There are certainly, however, in and flourifhed in the time of Plato. It was from him phibfophy 
his works many excellent things. Though he is con- that Plato purchafedthe written records of the Pytha- 
tinually Platonifing and allegorifing the Scriptures, gorean fyftem, contrary to an exprefs oath taken by 
he abounds with fine fentiments and leffons of morali- the lociety of Pythagoreans, pledging themfelves to 
tv; and his morals are rather the morals of a Chriftan keep fecret the myfteries of their feCt. It is probable, 
than cf a Jew. Hiftory, together with his own wri- that among thefe books were the writings of Timceus, 
tings, give us every reafon to believe that he was a upon which Plato formed the dialogue which bore his 
man of great prudence, conftancy, and virtue* name. Plutarch relates, that Philolaus was one of the 

His works were firft publilhed in Greek by Turne- perfons who efcaped from the houfe which was burned 
bus at Paris 1552. A Latin tranflation madebyGele- by Cylori, during the life of Pythagoras; but this ac- 
nius was afterwards added, and printed feveral times count cannot be correCL Philolaus was contemporary 
with it. The Paris edition of 1640 in folio was the with Plato, and therefore certainly not with Pythago- 
beft for a whole century; which made Cotelerius fay, ras. Interfering in affairs of ftate, he fell a Sacrifice 
that “ Philo was an author that deferved to have a bet- to political jealoufy. ' 

ter text and a better verfion.” In 1742, a handfome “ Philolaus treated the; doctrine of nature with great 
edition of his work was publilhed at London by Dr fubtlety, but at the fame time with great obfeurity; 

Mangey in two volumes folio; which is certainly prefer- referring every thing that exifts to mathematical prin- 
able if it were only for the paper and print, but it is ciples. He taught, that reafon, improved by mathe- 
not fo good a one as Philo deferves. matical learning, is alone capable of judging concern- 

Many of our readers may be defirous of further de- ing- the nature of things ; that the whole world con- 
tails refpe&ing this celebrated man; we refer fuch fifts of infinite and finite; that number fubfifts by it- 
therefore to Jajephus’s Antiquities, Eufebius’s Ecclefiajltcal felf, and is the chain which by its power fuftains the' 

Hijlory, St Jerome’s work De Scriptoribus Ecclefiajlicis, eternal frame of things ; that the Monad is not the 
Fabricius Bibl. Grac, Cave Hijl. Liter, and vol. II. of foie principle of all things, but that the Binary is ne- 
Monuments of the Greek Church. ceffary to furnilh materials from which all fubfequent 

PHILOCLES, an admiral of the Athenian fleet numbers may be produced; that the world is one 
during the Peloponnefian war. He recommended to whole, which has a fiery centre, about which the ten 
his countrymen to cut off the right hand of fuch of celeftial fpheres revolve, heaven, the fun, the planets, 

the 


a) We fay idly, becaufe. there is undoubted evidence that Pythagoras learned that fyftem in Egypt. 
iSee Philosophy. 2 
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Philolaus. the earth, and the moon ; that the fun has a vitreous 
* * furface, whence the fire diffufed through the world is 

refledled, rendering the mirror i'rom which it is re¬ 
fledled vifible; that all things are preferved in harmo¬ 
ny by the law of neceffity: and that the world is liable 
to deftrudlion both by fire and by water. From this 


fummary of the dodtrine of Philolaus it appears pro- Philolau- 
bable, that, following Timaeus, whofe writings he pof- ” 
fe/Ted, he fo far departed from thePythagorean fyftem 
as to conceive two independent principles in nature, 

God and Matter, and that it was from the fame fource 
that Plato derived his dodtrine upon this fubjedt.” 


PHILOLOGY. 


t T3HILOLOGY is compounded of the two Greek 
Definition. X words and \oym, and imports “ the defire of 
inveftigating the properties and affedtions of words.” 
The fages of Greece were, in the moll; ancient times, 
denominated 2 o?ci, that is ,wifern:n. Pythagoras re¬ 
nt unced this pompous appellation, and ailumed the 
more humble title of that is, a lover of wife 

v.at. The learned Greeks were afterwards called phi- 
I'jJopuers ; and in procefs of time, in imitation of this 
epithet, the word philologer was adopted, to import “ a 
man deeply verfed in languages, etymology, antiqui¬ 
ties, See.” Hence the term philology, which denotes 
the fcience that we propofe briefly to difeufs in the 
following article. 

Though philology, in its original import, denoted 
only the ftudy of words and language, it gradually ac¬ 
quired a much more extenfive, and at the fame time a 
a much more ufeful, as well as more exalted, fignification. 
Dlijetond It comprehended the ftudy of grammar, criticifm, ety- 
ufes of phi- mology, the interpretation of ancient authors, antiqui- 
lology. t; es . and, in a word, every thing relating to ancient 
> manners, laws, religion, government, language, &c. 

In this enlarged fenfe of the word, philology becomes 
a fcience of the greateft utility; opens a wide field of 
intellectual inveftigation ; and indeed calls for a more 
intenfe exertion of induftry, and multifarious erudition, 
than moft of thofe departments of literature which 
cuftom hath dignified with more high-founding names. 
It is indeed apparent, that, without the aid of philo¬ 
logical ftudies, it is impoffible, upon many occafions, 
to develope the origin of nations; to trace their pri¬ 
mary frame and conftitution ; to difeover their man¬ 
ners, cuftoms, laws, religion, government, language, 
progrefs in arts and arms ; or to learn by what men 
and what'meafures the moft celebrated ftates of an¬ 
tiquity rofe into grandeur and confideration. The 
ftudy of hiftory, fo eminently ufeful to the legiflator, 
the divine, the military man, the lawyer, the philofo- 
pher, and the private gentleman who wifhes to em¬ 
ploy his leifure in a manner honourable and impro¬ 
ving to himfelf, and ufeful to his country, will con¬ 
tribute very little towards enlightening ihe mind with¬ 
out the aid of philological refearches. For thefe rea- 
fons we fhall endeavour to explain the various branch¬ 
es of that ufeful fcience as fully and as intelligibly as 
the nature of the prefent undertaking will permit. 

Moft of the branches of philology have been already 
<Obje<a of canvaffed under the variousheads of Criticism, Ety- 
this article.' mology, Grammar, Language, &c. There ftill re¬ 
mains one part, which has been either flightly touched 
upon, or totally omitted, under the foregoing topics : 
we mean, the nature and complexion of moft of the 
oriental tongues; as alfo fome of the radical dialedts 
©f the languages of the weft. As we would willingly 


gratify our readers of every defeription to the utmoft 
of our power, we fhall endeavour in this place to com¬ 
municate to them as much information upon that fub¬ 
jedt as the extent of our reading, and the limits pre¬ 
ferred one Angle article, will permit. 

Before we enter upon this fubjedt, we muft obferve, 
that it is not our intention to fill our pages with a 
tedious, uninterefting, catalogue of barbarous langua¬ 
ges, fpoken by favage and inconfiderable tribes, of 
which little, or perhaps nothing, more is known 
than barely their names. Such an enumeration would 
fwell the article without communicating one Angle new 
idea to the reader’s antecedent ftock. We fhall there¬ 
fore conAne our inquiries to fuch languages as have 
been ufed by confiderable ftates and focieties, and 
which of confequence have acquired a high degree of 
celebrity in the regions of the eaft. 

What was the antediluvian language, or whether it Variety of 
was divided into a variety of dialedts as at this day, dialedts be- 
can only be determined by the rules of analogy; and I° rc the 
thefe will lead us to believe, that whatever might have ^ e ' u S e> 
been the primitive language of mankind, if human 
nature was then conftituted as it is at prefent, a great 
variety of dialedts muft of neceffity have fprung up 
in the fpace of near 2000 years. If we adopt the Mo- 
faic account of the antediluvian events, we muft admit 
that the defeendants of Cain for fome ages lived fe- 
parated from thofe of Seth. Their manner of life, 
their religious ceremonies, their,laws, their form of 
government, were probably different, and thefe cir- 
cumftances would of courfe produce a variety in their 
language. The pofterity of Cain were an inventive 
race. They found out the art of metallurgy, mufic, 
and fome think of weaving; and in all probability 
many other articles conducive to the eafe and accom¬ 
modation of life were the produce of their ingenuity. 

A people of this charadter muft have paid no fmall re- s 
gard to their words and modes of expreffion. Where- efpecially 
ever mufic is cultivated, language will naturally be im- among the 
proved and refined. When new inventions are intro- children o£ 
duced, a new race of words and phrafes of neceffity ain ' 
fpring up, correfponding to the recent ftock of ideas 
to be intimated. Befides, among an inventive race of 
people, new vocables would be continually fabricated, 
in order to fupply the deficiencies of the primitive 
language, which was probably fcanty in words, and 
its phrafeology unpoliffied. TheCainites, then, among 
their other improvements, cannot well be fuppofed to 
have negledted the cultivation of language. 

Many conjedtures have been hazarded both by an¬ 
cient and modern authors with refpedt to the origin of 
writing; an art nearly connedted with that of fpeaking. 
According to Pliny*, “ the Affyrian letters had al- * Nat.'hift. 
ways exifted; fome imagined that letters had been in- lib. vii. 

vented cap. ,56., 
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Hiltory of vented by the Egyptian Mercury; others afcribed the 
g ‘ honour of the invention to the Syrians.” Some 
Origin of contend, that letters were an antediluvian invention, 
writing, preferved among the Chaldeans or Affyrians, who 
were the immediate defcendants of Noah, and inhabi¬ 
ted thofe very regions in the neighbourhood of which 
the ark relied, and where that patriarch afterwards 
fixed his refidence. This circumftance, they think, af¬ 
fords a ftrong prefumption that the ufe of letters was 
known before the deluge, and tranfmitted to the Af¬ 
fyrians and Chaldeans by Noah their progenitor, or 
at lead by their immediate anceftors of his family. 
Others, with much probability, conclude that let¬ 
ters were of Divine origin, and were firft commu¬ 
nicated at Sinai. 

The defcendants of Seth, according to the oriental 
tradition, were chiefly addifted to agriculture and 
tending of cattle. They devoted a great part of their 
time to the exercifes of piety and devotion. From this 
circumftance they came to be dillinguiflied by the title 
of the (a) fins of God. According to this defcription, 
the Sethites weie a Ample (b), unimproved race of 
people till they mingled with the race of Cain; after 
which period they at once adopted the improvements 
and the vices of that wicked family. 

It is not, however, probable, that all the defcen¬ 
dants of Seth, without exception, mingled with the 
Cainites. That family of which Noah was defcended 
had not incorporated with the race of Cain : it was, 
according to the facred hiftorian, lineally defcended 
from Seth, and had preferved the worfhip of the true 
God, when, it is probable, the greateft part of man¬ 
kind had apoftatifed and become idolaters (c). Along 
with the true religion, the progenitors of Noah had 
preferved that fimplicity of manners and equability 
of character which had diftinguifhed their remote an¬ 
ceftors. Agriculture and rearing cattle had been their 
favourite occupations. Accordingly we find, that the 
patriarch Noah, immediately “ after the deluge,” be¬ 
came a hufbandman, and “ planted a vineyard.” The 
chofen patriarchs, who doubtlefs imitated their pious 
anceftors, were fhepherds, and employed in rearing and 
tending cattle. Indeed there are ftrong prefumptions 
that the Chaldeans, Affyrians, Syrians, Canaanites, 
and Arabians, in the earlieft ages followed the fame 
profeflion. 

From this deduction, we imagine it is at leaft pro¬ 
bable, that the anceftors of Noah perfifted in the ob- 
fervance of the fame fimplicity of manners which had 


been handed down from Adam to Seth, and from him Language, 
to Enoch, Methufelah, Lamech, and from this laft to v——' 

Noah. According both to fcripture and tradition, 
innovations were the province of the Cainites, while 
the defcendants of Seth adhered to the primitive and 
truly patriarchal inftitutions. ^ 

If thefe premifes are allowed the merit of probabi- The ori- 
lity, we may juftly infer that the language of Noah, ginallan- 
whatever it was, differed-very little from that of A ? ua g e pre¬ 
dam ( d ) ; and that if it is poflible to afcertain the 
language of the former, that of the latter will of froVwhich 
courfe be difcovered. We fhall then proceed to throw Noah 
together a few obfervations relating to the language of fprung. 
Noah, and leave our readers to judge for themfelves. 

We believe it will be fuperfluous to fugged, that our 
intention in the courfe of this dedudtion, is, if poffible, 
to trace the origin and antiquity of the Hebrew tongue: 
and to try to difeover whether that language, or any 
of its filler dialefts, may claim the honour of being the 
original language of mankind. 

Whatever may have been the dialed: of Noah and his 
family, that fame dialect, according to the Mofaic ac¬ 
count, mu ft have obtained, without any alteration, till 
the era of the building of the tower of Babel.—Upon 
this occafion a dreadful convulflon took place; the lan¬ 
guage of mankind was confounded, and men were 
fcattered abroad upon the face ofall the earth. ' g 

How far this cataftrophe (e) extended, is not the Confufiott 
bufinefs of the prefent inquiry to determine. One at the 
thing is certain beyond all controverfy, namely, that to wer of 
the languages of all the nations which fettled near the - e * 
centre of population were but flightly affected by its 
influence. A very judicious writer has obferved*, that * gt ^ 
3000 years after, the inhabitants of thofe countries ex- ' 

hibited a very ftrong refemblance of cognation, “ in 
their language, manner of living, and the lineaments of 
their bodies. At the fame time he obferves, that the 
refemblance in all thofe particulars was moll remark¬ 
able among the inhabitants of Mefopotamia.” This 
obfervation, with refped to language, will, we doubt 
not, be vouched by every one of our readers who has 
acquired even a fuperficial knowledge of the languages 
current in thofe quarters, at a very early period. 

.It appears, then, that the languages of the Arme¬ 
nians, Syrians, Affyrians, Arabians, and probably of 
the Chanaanim, did not fuffer materially by the con- 
fufion of tongues. This obfervation may, we ima¬ 
gine, be extended to many of the dialefts (f) Tpoken 
by the people who fettled in thofe countries not far di- 

ftant 


(a) From this paffage (Gen. ch. vi. ver. 2) mifunderftood, originated the abfurd idea of the connexion 
between angels and mortal women. See Jofeph. Antiqud. jfud.l. 1. cap. 4. See Eufeb. Chron.Wb. 1. All the 
fathers of the church, almoft without exception, adopted this foolifti notion. See alio Philo. Jud. p.198. ed. 
Turn. Paris 1552. 

(b) The orientals, however, affirm that Seth, whom they call Edris, was the inventor of aftronomy. 

(c) We think it highly probable that idolatry was eftabliihed before the flood; becaufe it prevailed almoft 
immediately after that cataftrophe. See Polytheism. 

(d) For the firft language communicated to Adam, fee the article on Language ; alfo Shuciford’s Conned* 
Vol. I. 1 . ii. p. III. eifeq. 

( e ) Jofephus and the fathers of the church tell us, that the number of lauguages produced by the confufion 
of tongues was 72 ; but this is a mere rabbinical legend. . 

(f) The languages of the Medes, Perfians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, very much refembled each other in 
their original complexion; and all had a ftrong affinity to the Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac. &c. See Walton’s 

Proleg ; 
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Hiftory of 


Only a part 
of mankind 
engaged in 
building 
the tower, 


J Gen. 
ix. ay. 


10 

and tliofe 
not the de¬ 
fendants 
of Shem. 

I Chap. x. 
verfc aa. 


ftant from the region where the facred hiftorian has 
fixed the original feat of mankind after the deluge. 
The inference then is, that if Noah and his family 
fpoke the original language of Adam, as they moft 
probably did, the judgment v.hich affefted the ccnfu- 
fion of tongues did not produce any confiderable al¬ 
teration in the language of fuch of the defendants 
of Noah as fettled near the region where that pa¬ 
triarch had fixed his refidence after he quitted the 
ark. 

But fuppofing the changes of language produced 
by the cataftrophe at the building of the tower as 
confiderable as has ever been imagined, it does not, 
after all, appear certain that all mankind without ex¬ 
ception were engaged in this impious projedt. If this 
aflertion fhould be well founded, the confequence will 
be, that there was a chofen race who did not engage 
in that enterprife. If there was fuch a family, fo- 
ciety, or body of men, it will follow, that this family, 
fociety, &c. retained the language of its great anceftor 
without change or variation. That fuch a family did 
actually exift, is highly probable, for the following 
reafons: 

1. We think there is reafon to believe, that Ham, 
upon the heavy curfe denounced upon him by his fa¬ 
ther j;, retired from his brethren, and fixed his re¬ 
fidence elfewhere. Accordingly, we find his defen¬ 
dants fcattered far and wide, at a very great diftance 
from the Gordycean mountains, where the ark is ge¬ 
nerally fuppofed to have relied immediately after the 
flood. Some of them we find in Chaldea, others in 
Arabia Felix, others in Ethiopia (g), others in Ca¬ 
naan, and others in Egypt; and, finally, multitudes 
fcattered over all the coaft of Africa. Between thofe 
countries were planted many colonies of Shemites, in 
Elam, Afiyria, Syria, Arabia, &c. We find, at the 
fame time, the defeendants of Shem and Japheth fet¬ 
tled, in a great degree, contiguous to each other. This 
difperfion of the Hamites, irregular as it is, can 
fcarce, we think, have been accidental; it mull have 
been owing to fome uncommon caufe, and none feems 
more probable than that alfigned above. If, then, 
the defeendants of Ham feparated early, and took dif. 
ferent routs, as from their pofterior fituations it ap¬ 
pears they did, they could not all be prefent at the 
building of the tower. 

2. It is not probable that the defeendants of Shem 
were engaged in this undertaking, fince we find that 
they were not fcattered abroad upon the face of all the 
earth. The children of Shem were || Elam, Afhnr, 
Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. Elam fettled near the 
mouth of the river Tigris, in the country which, by 


Gentile writers, was called Ffnais. Above him, on Language, 
the fame river, lay the demefne of Afhur on the we- Sl ' 
ftern fide. In like manner, upon the fame river, above 
him was fituated Aram, who poffefled the country of 
Aramea ; and oppofite to him was Arphaxad, or Ar- 
baces or Arbaches, and his country was denomina¬ 
ted Arphachith Lud, as fome think, fettled in Ly¬ 
dia, among the fons of Japhet; but this opinion feems 
to be without foundation (h). Here, then, there is 
difperfion, but fuch as mud have originated from the 
nature of the thing. The four, or rath r the five, bro¬ 
thers, all fettled contiguous, without being fcattered 
abroad upon the face of the whole earth. Befides, there 
was no confufion of language among thefe tribes: 
they continued to ufe one and the fame lip through 
many fucceeding generations. ir 

From thefe circumftances, it appears that the po- The lau- 
fterity of Shem were not involved in the guilt of the guage of 
builders of the tower, and of confequence did not un- 
dergo their punifhment. .If, then, the language of th ‘ e fanli _ 
the Shemites was not confounded upon the eredtion 0 f shem. 
of the tower, the prefumption is, that they retained 
the language of Noah, which, in all probability, was- 
that of Adam. Some dialedtical differences would in 
procefs of time creep in, but the radical fabric of the 
Language would remain unaltered. 

3. The pofterity of Shem appear in general to have 
cultivated the paftoral life. They imitated the ftyle 
of living adopted by the antediluvian pofterity of 
Seth. No fooner had Noah defeended from the ark, 
than he became IJh ha Adamah, a man of the earth ; 
that is, ahufbandman, and planted a vineyard. We 
find that fome ages after, Laban the Syrian had flocks 
and herds ; and that the chief wealth of the patri¬ 
arch Abraham and his children confided in their 
flocks and herds. Even his Gentile defeendants, the 
Ifhmaelites and Midianite-, feem to have followed the 
fame occupation. But people of this profeflion are 
feldom given to changes; their wants are few, and of 
confequence they are under few or no temptations to 
deviate from the beaten track. This circumftance ren¬ 
ders it probable, that the language of Noah, the fame 
with that of Adam, was preferved with little varia- Ia 
tion among the defeendants of Arphaxad down to A- down to 
braham. ’ Abraham,. 

We haveobferved above, that Ham upon the curfe 
denounced againft him by his father, very probably 
left the fociety of his other brothers, and emigrated 
elfewhere, as Cain had done in the antediluvian world. 

There is a tradition ftill current in the Eaft, and which 
was adopted by many of the Chriftian fathers (1), that 
Noah, in the 930th year of his life, by divine appoint¬ 
ment, 


Proleg. } Gale’s Court of the Gent. vol. 1. 1 . 1. ch. 1 x. page 70. et feq. ; Boch. Phaleg and Canaan pajf. T o thefe; 
we may add the Greek language, as will appear more fully below. 

(g) Jnfephus informs us, that all the nations of Alia called the Ethiopians Cujhim, 1 . 1. cap. 7. 

( h ) The ancient name of Lydia was Mceonla. See Strabo Cafaul 1 . 13. page 586. chap. 7. Rhod. 577. The- 
Lydians were celebrated for inventing games; on which account they were nicknamed by the iEolian Greeks 
xt/fe, Lydi or Liul'i, from the Hebrew words lutz, ludere, illudere, derldere. We find (Ezek. chap, xxvii. ver. 
10.) the men of Elam and the men of Lud joined in the defence of Tyre ; which feems to intimate, that the 
Elamites and Ludim were neighbours. If this was actually the cafe, then Lud fettled in the fame quarter with 
his brothers. 

(1) Epiph. vol. i, page. 5. ibid. pag. 709. where our learned readers will obferve fome palpable errors about 
Rh'mocorura, &c. Euieb. Chron. pag. 10. Syncellus, pag, 89. Cedrenus, Cbron. Pafch. &c. 
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ment, did, in the moil: formal manner, divide the 
whole terraqueous globe among his three fons, obli¬ 
ging them to take an oath that they would (land by 
the decifion. Upon this happened a migration at the 
birth of Peleg, that is, about three centuries after the 
flood. It is affirmed, that Nimrod the arch-rebel difre- 
garded this partition, and. encroached upon the ter¬ 
ritory of Alhur, which occafioned the fir ft war after 
the flood. 

The Greeks had acquired fome idea of this parti¬ 
tion, which they fuppofed to have been between Ju¬ 
piter J, Neptune, and Pluto. Plato feems to have 
heard of it (r) : “ For (fays he) die gods of old ob¬ 
tained the dominion of the whole earth, according to 
their different allotments. This was effected without 
any contention, for they took poffeffion of their feve- 
ral provinces in a fair and amicable way, by lot.” 
Jofeohus in his account of the difperfion of mankind, 
plainly infinuates a divine deftination ; and Philo Ju- 
dcus-(t.) was of the fame opinion before him. 

In eonfequence of this arrangement, the fons of 
Shem poffeffed themfelves of the countries mentioned 
in the preceding pages: the pofterity of Japhet had 
fpread themfelves towards the north and weft; but the 
Hamites, who had fepar-ated from their brethren in 
eonfequence of the curfe, not choofmg to retire to 
their quarters, which were indeed very diftant from 
the place where the ark refted, feized upon the land 
of Canaan (m). Perhaps, too, it might be fuggefted 
by fome malicious fpirits, that the aged patriarch was 
dealing partially, when he affigned Ham and his po¬ 
fterity a quarter of the world to inhabit not only re¬ 
mote from the centre of population, but likewife ie- 
queftered from the reft of mankind ( n ). 

Be that as it may, the children of Ham removed 
eaftward, and at length defeending from the Cardu- 
chean or Gordyaean mountains, directed their courfe 
weftward, and arrived at the plains of Shinar, which 
had been poffeffed by the Afkurim ever fince the era 
of the firft migration at the birth of Peleg. The fa- 
cred hiftorian informs us, that the whole earth “ was 
of one language and of one fpeechthat in jour¬ 
neying from the eaft, they lighted upon the plain of 
Shinar, and dwelt there. In this paffage we find no 
particular people fpecified; but as we find Nimrod, 


one of the descendants of Ham, fettled in th.at couu- Language, 
try, we are fure that they were the offspring of that -—v”—- 
patriarch. It would not, we think, be eafy to affign 
a reafon how one branch of the family of Ham came 
to plant itfelf in the midft of the fons of Shem by any 
other means but by violence. 

It is indeed generally fuppofed, that Nimrod, at 
the head of a body of the children of Ham, made war 
upon Alhur, and drove him out, of the country of Shi- 13 
nar; and there laid the foundation of that kingdom. The tower 
the beginning of which was Babel ': that this chief, 
fupported by all the Culhites, and a great number of ^ 
apoftates from the family of Shem and Japhet who d ren o£ 
had joined him, r.efufed to fubmit to the divine ordi- Ham. 
nance by the mouth of Noah, with refpect to the par¬ 
tition of the earth; and that he and his adherents 
were the people who erected the celebrated tower, in 
eonfequence of a refolution which they had formed to 
keep together, without repairing- to the quarters af- 
figned them by the determination of heaven, .This 
was the crime which brought down the judgment of 
the Almighty upon them, by which they were fcal¬ 
tered abroad ’upon the face of all the earth. The main 
body of the children of Shem and Japhet were not 
engaged in this impious undertaking ; their language, 
therefore, was not confounded, nor were they them¬ 
felves fcattered abroad. Their habitations were con¬ 
tiguous ; thofe of the Shemites towards the centre of 
Afia; the dwellings of Japhet were extended towards 
the north and north-weft ; and the languages of both 
thefe families continued for many ages without the 
leaft variation, except what time, climate, laws, reli¬ 
gion, new inventions, arts, fciences, and commerce, 

&c. will produce in every tongue in a fucceffion of 
years. 

The general opinion then was, that none but the 
progeny of Ham and their affociates were prefent at 
the building of the tower, and that they only fuffered 
by the judgment (o) confequent upon that attempt. 

There are even among the Pagans fome allufions to 
the divifion of the world among the three fons of 
Noah. Many of the learned have imagined that dais 
patriarch was Saturn; and that his three fons were 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, as has been obferved 
above. 

Bero- 


( k) Critias, vol. .3. pag. 109. Serr. Apollodorus mentions a time when the gods refpe&ively felefted par¬ 
ticular cities and regions, which they were to take under their peculiar proteftion. 

(l) L. 10. p. 236. Turn. Paris 1552. We have a plain allufion to this diftribution (Deut. ch. xxxii. 
ver. 7.) “ When the mofl High divided to the nations their inheritance, when he feparated the fons of A- 
dam, he fet the bounds of the people, according to the number of the children of Ifrael; for the Lord’s por¬ 
tion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.” From this paffage it appears, that the whole was 
arranged by the appointment of God, and that the land of Canaan was exprefsly referved for the children 
of Ifrael. St Paul, Ads ch. xvii. ver. 26. fpeaks of this divine arrangement, “ God made of one blood 
all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth ; and determined the bounds of their ha¬ 
bitation.” 

( m ) the ark, according to the mofl: probable accounts, refted upon mount Ararat in Armenia. 

(n ) We think it is by no means improbable that Noah, well knowing the wickednefs of the family of Ham, 
and efpecially their inclination to the idolatry of the antediluvians, might adually intend to feparate them from 
the reft of mankind. 

(o) Some learned men have imagined that this confufion of language, which the Hebrew calls of Lip, was 
only a temporary failure of pronunciation, which was afterwards removed. This they are led to conclude, 
from the agreement of the languages of thefe people in after times. 
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Hiftoryof Berefus*, in his hiftory of the Babylonians, in- 
^7^“ forms us, that Noah, at the foot of Mount Baris or 
Chron." Luban, where the ark refted, gave his children their 
laft inftru&ions, and then vanilhed out of fight. It is 
now generally believed that the Xithrufus of Berofus 
f Eufeb. was Noah. Eupolemusf, another Heathen writer, 
Prep. Ev. tells us, “ that tire city Babel was firft founded, and 
lib. 9. afterwards the celebrated tower; both which were built 
by fome of thofe people who efcaped the deluge. They 
were the fame with thofe who in after times were ex¬ 
hibited under the name of giants. The tower was 
at length ruined by the hand of the Almighty, and 
thofe giants were fcattered over the whole earth.”' 
This quotation plainly intimates, that according to 
the opinion of the author, only the rafcally mob of the 
Hamites, and their apoftate alfociates, were engaged 
in this daring enterprize. 

Indeed it can never be fuppofed that Shem, if he 
was alive at that period, as he certainly was, would 
co-operate in fuch an abfurd and impious undertaking. 
That devout patriarch, we think, would rather em¬ 
ploy his influence and authority to divert his defcend- 
ants from an attempt which he knew was undertaken 
in contradiction to an exprefs ordinance of Heaven : 
and it is furely very little probable that Elam, Alhur, 
Arphaxad, and Aram, would join that impious con¬ 
federacy, in oppofition to the remonftrances of their 
father. 

The building of the tower, according to the mbit 
probable chronology, was undertaken at a period fo 
late, that all mankind could not poffibly have concur¬ 
red in the enterprize. 

Many of the fathers were of opinion, that Noah 
fettled in Armenia, the country where the ark refted; 

, and that his defcendants did not leave that region for 

f Epiph. five generations i, during the fpace of 659 years. By 
Kberef. this period the human race mull have been fo amazing- 

lib. 1. ly multipfie’d, that the plains of Shinar could not have 

contained them. According to the Samaritan Pen¬ 
tateuch, and the Septuagint verfion, Peleg was born 
in the 134th year of his father Eber. Even admitting 
the vulgar opinion, that the tower was begun to be 
built, and the difperfion confequent upon that event 
* to have taken place at this era, the human race would 
have been by much too numerous to have univerfally 
concurred in one fign. 

From thefe circumftances, we hope it appears that 
the whole mafs of mankind was not engaged in build¬ 
ing the tower; that the language of all the human 
race was not confounded upon that occafion ; and that 
the difperfion reached only to a combination of Ha¬ 
mites, and of the moll profligate part of the two 
other families, who had joined their wicked confede¬ 
racy. 

Vox.. XIV. 


We have purfued this argument to confiderable Language- 
length, becaufe fome have inferred, from the differ- " 

ence in languages exifting at this day, that mankind Therefore 
cannot have fprung from two individuals; becaufe, the original 
from the connexion ftill exifting among languages, language 
fome have been bold enough to queftion the faft, preserved 
though plainly recorded in facred hiftoy ; and laftly, 
becaufe we imagine that fome of our readers, who do p eSi 
not pretend to perufe the writings of the learned, may 
be gratified by feeing the various opinions refpebting 
the confufion of tongues, and the difperfion of man¬ 
kind, colleffed into one mafs, equally brief, we hope, 
and intelligible: and this view of thefe opinions, with 
the foundations on which they refpeftively reft, we 
think may fuffice to prove, that the language of Noah 
was for fome ages preferved unmixed among the de¬ 
fcendants of both Shem and Japhet. 

To gratify ftill farther fuch of our curious readers 
as may not have accefs to more ample information, 
we fhall in this place exhibit a brief detail of the cir¬ 
cumftances which attended this fatal attempt. The 
people engaged in it have been held up as a profligate 
race. The Almighty himfelf denominates them “ the 
children of men,” which is the very appellation by 
which the antediluvian finners were characterized ; 
the fons of God faw the daughters 'f men, &c. Their 
defign in raifing this edifice was “ to make them a name, 
and to prevent their being fcattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth* .” *■" * Gen. 

Whatever refolution the reft of mankind might chap. xi. 
take, they had determined to maintain themfelves on 
that fpot. The tower was intended as a centre of 
union, and perhaps as a fortrefs of defence. Such a 
ftupendous fabric, they imagined, would immortalize 
their memory, and tranfmit the name of their confe¬ 
deracy with eclat (p) to future ages. This defign 
plainly intimates, that there was only a party con¬ 
cerned in the undertaking, fince, had all mankind been 
engaged in it, the purpofe would have been foolifli 
and futile. Again, they intended, by making them¬ 
felves a name, to prevent their being fcattered abroad 
upon the face of the earth. This was an adi of re¬ 
bellion in direct contradiction to the divine appoint¬ 
ment, which conftitiited their crime, and brought 
down the judgment of Heaven upon their guilty 
heads. The confequence of the confufion of languages 
was, that the projectors left off to build (ct_), and 
were actually fcattered abroad, contrary to their in¬ 
tention. 

Abydenus, in his Affyrian annals, records, that the p a?an tra . 
(r) “ tower was carried up to heaven ; but that the dition con- 
gods ruined it by ftorms and whirlwinds, and over- cerning the 
threw' it upon the heads of thofe who w r ere employed t ° wer of 
in the work, and that the ruins of it were called Ba- L<lbc1 ' 

3 CL h lon > 


( p) Many foolifli and abfurd notions have been entertained.concerning this ftrudlure. Some have imagined 
that they meant to take fhelter there in cafe of a fecond deluge ; others, that it was intended for idolatrous 
purpofes; others, that it was to be employed as an obfervatory. Its dimenfions have likewife been mod 
extravagantly magnified. Indeed Strabo, 1 . 16. mentions a tower of immenfe fize remaining at Babylon in 
his time, the dimenfions of which were a ftadium every way. This, however, feems to have been the remains 
of the temple of Bel or Belus. 

(oj For a defeription of the tower, fee the article Babel. 

(r) See the Greek original of this quotation* Eufeb. Chron. lib. 1. page 13. 
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bylon. Before this there was but one language full fid- that we find nothing in Scripture to warrant the fup- Language 
ing among men : but now there arofeirexi/Apa^fflim, a ma- pofition of his having been a tyrant ^ fo far from it, “ - 

nifoldfpeech; and he adds, that a war foon after broke that (z) fome have deemed him a benefaftor to man- 

out between (s) Titan and Cronus.” (t) The Sybilline kind. SeeNjMROD. 

oracles give much the fame account of this early and The beginning of this prince’s kingdom was Babel, 

important tranfadlion. Enfebius gives us firft * a catalogue of fix kings of the * chro*. 

“ Juftin * informs us, that the Phoenicians who built Chaldaeans, and then another of five kings of Ara-lib. 1, 
Tyre were driven from Affyriabyan earthquake. Thefe bian extraction, who reigned in Chaldaa after them. P a g. M- 
Phoenicians were the defendants of Mizraim the young- This might naturally enough happen, fince it appears 
eft fon of Ham ; and were, we think, confederates in that the inhabitants of thofe parts of Arabia which 
building the tower, and were driven away by the ca- are adjacent to Chaldea were actually Culhites, of the 
taftrophe that enfued. Many other allufions to the f fame family with the Babylonians. fGen.x. 

difperfion of this branch of the family occur in Pa- The Cufhites, however, were at laft fubdued, per T Ezek. 

gan authors, which the limits to be obferved in an in- haps partly expelled Chaldea by the Chafidim, who xxvii. 

quiry of this nature oblige us to omit. Upon the probably claimed that territory as the patrimony of 

whole, we think it probable that the country of Shi- their progenitors. That the Chafidim were neither 
nar lay defolate for fome time after this revolution ; Cufhites, nor indeed Hamites, is obvious from the name, 
for the dread of the judgment inflicted upon the ori- The Hebrews, and indeed all the Orientals 3 b deno- f j 0 f e ph. 
ginal inhabitants would deter men from fettling in that minated both the people who inhabited the eaftern Ant. Jib, i, 
inaufpicious region. At laft, however, a new colony coaft of Arabia Cujhim, and alfo the Ethiopians who ca P- 6. 
arrived, and Babel, or Babylon, became the capital fprung from the laft mentioned people. Plad the later 
of a flourifhing kingdom. - inhabitants of Chaldea been the defcendants of Cufh, 

Our readers, we believe, will expect that we fhould the Jewifh writers would have called them Cujhim, 
fay fomething of Nimrod the mighty hunter, who is We find they called the Phoenicians Chanaanim, the 
generally thought to have been deeply concerned in Syrians Aramim, the Egyptians Mizraim, the Greeks 

the tranla&ions of this period. According to moft Jonim, &c. The Chafidim, therefore, or modern in¬ 

authors, both ancient and modern, this patriarch was habitants of Chaldea, were pofitively defcended of one 
the leader of the confederates who erected the tower, Chefed or Chafed; but who this family-chief was, 
and the chief inftigator to that enterprize. But if the it is not eafy to determine. The only perfon of that 
tower was built at the birth of Pheleg, according to name whom we meet with in early times is the fourth 
the Hebrew computation, that chief was f either a fon of Nahor $, the brother of Abraham ; and fome ^ g en 
child, or rather not born at that period (u). The have been of opinion that the Chaldeans were the pro- c hap. xxii. 
Seventy have pronounced him a giant, as well as a geny of this fame Chefed. This appears to us high- verfeaa. 
huntfman. They have tranflated the Hebrew word ly probable, becaufe both Abram and Nahor were || . ^ 

gebur, which generally fignifies Jlrong, mighty, by the natives of Ur of the Chafidim. The former, we know, chap.^i 
word Tiym giant; an idea which we imagine thofe in confequence of the divine command, removed to verfeas! 
tranflators borrowed from the Greeks. The antedilu- Haran, afterwards Charrte; but the latter remained 
vian giants are called Nephelim and Rephaim, but never in Ur, where his family multiplied, and, in procefs 
Gelurim. The Rabbinical writers, who juftly hated the of time, became matters of the country which they 
Babylonians, readily adopted this idea (x); and the fa- called the land of the Chafidim, from Chefed or Chafed, 
thers of the church, and the Byzantine hiftorians, the name of their anceftor. This account is the more 
have univerfally followed them. He has been called probable, as we find the other branches of Nahor’s 
Nimrod, Nelrod, Nymbroth, Nebroth, and Nehris. Not family fettled in the fame neighbourhood (a). 
a few have made him the fir ft Bacchus, and compounded How the Greeks came to denominate thefe people origin of 

his name of Bar, a fon, and Cttjh, that is, the fon of Chdldai, is a queftion rather difficult to be re- thename 

Cufh. Some have imagined that he was the Orion of folved; but we know that they always affected to Chaldse, 
the Pagans, whofe fhade is fo nobly defcribed by Ho- diftinguifh people and places by names derived from 
mer But the etymology of this laft name implies their own language. They knew a rugged, erratic 
fomething ( y ) honourable, and very unfuitableto the nation (b) on the banks of the river Thermodon, in 
idea of the tyrant Nimrod. It muft be obferved, however, the territory of Pontus, bordering on Armenia the 

Lefs. 


{ s ) This war was probably carried on between the leaders of the Hamites and Afhur upon their invafion. 

(t) Theoph. ad Antol. 1 . 2. page 107. ed. Paris 1636. 

(u) Gen. chap. 10. verfe 8, 9- “ This man began to be a giant upon the earth ; he was the giant hunter 

before the Lord God.—As Nymbrod th tgiant hunter before the Lord. 

(x) See Mr Bryant’s Analyfis, vol. 3. page 34. etfeq. 

(y) Orion is compounded of the Hebrew Or “ light,” and ion “ one of the names ©f the fun and Orion, 
was probably one of the names of that luminary. 

(z) See Shuckford’s Connect. vol. 1. 1 . 3. page 179, 180. Alfo the authors of the Univer. Hift. vol, 1. 

(a) Huz gave name to the country of Job ; Elihu, one of Job’s friends, wasa Buzite of the kindred of Ram 
or Aram, another of the fons of Nahor. Aram, whofe pofterity planted Syria cava, was the grandfon of 
Nahor by Kemuel. Hence it appears probable that Job himfelf was a defeendant of Nahor by Huz his firft born. 

(b) See Euftat. in Dion. Perieg. ver. 768. Strabo, 1 . 12. page 543. Cafaub. As the Chalybes were famous for 

manufacturing 
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Hiftory of Lefs. Thefe, in ancient times, were called Alybes, or The Chafidim were celebrated by all antiquity for Language, 
v Chalybes, becaufe they were much employed in forging their proficiency in aftronomy, aftrology, magic, and " 
and poliftiing iron. Their neighbours, at length, gave curious feiences. Ur or Orchoe (d) was a kind 
them the name of Cbald or Caled, which imports, in of univerfity for thofe branches of learning. Such 
the Armenian dialect, fierce , hardy, robufl. This title was their reputation in thofe ftudies, that over a great 
the Greeks adopted, and out of it formed the word part of Afia and Europe a Chaldean and an aftrolo- 
“ Chaldeans.” ger were fynonymous terms. Thefe feiences, accord- 

The Mofaic hiftory informs us (c), that Aftiur went ing to the tradition of the Orientals, had been invent- 
out of that land (Shinar) and built Nineveh and fe- ed by Seth, whom they call Edris ; and had been cul- 
veral other confiderable cities. One of the fucceffors tivated by his defeendants downward to Noah, by 
of Aftiur was the celebrated Ninus, who firft broke whom they were tranfmitted to Shem, who conveyed 
•Juftin, the peace of the world*, made war upon his neigh- them to Arphaxad and his pofterity. 

1.1. cap. 1. hours, and obliged them by force of arms to become To us it appears probable, that the religious fenti- 
his fubjefts, and pay tribute. Some authors make him ments tranfmitted from Noah through the liueof Shem, 
the immediate fucceffor of Aftiur, and the builder of were kept alive in the family of Arphaxad, and fd 
Nineveh. This we think is not probable; Eufebius, handed down to the families of Serug, Nahor, Te¬ 
as we have obferved above, gives a lift of fix A- rah, Abram, Nahor II. and Haran, &c. Thejewilh 
rabian princes who reigned in Babylon. Thefe we Rabbins, and all the Perftan and Mahomedan writers, 
take to have been the immediate fucceffors of Nim- make Abraham contemporary with Nimrod; who, fay 
rod, called Arabians ; becaufe thefe people were Cu- they, perfecuted him moft cruelly for adhering to the 
fhites. Ninus might be reputed the firft king of the true religion. That thefe two patriarchs were con- 
Affyrians, becaufe be figured beyond his predeceflors ; temporary, is very improbable, fince Nimrod was the 
and he might pafs for the builder of Nineveh, becaufe third generation after Noah, and Abram the tenth, 
he greatly enlarged and beautified that city. We Abram has been inverted by the rabbinical writers 
therefore imagine, that Ninus was the fifth or fixth with every department of learning. According to 
in fucceflion after Aftiur. them, he tranfported from Charrss into Canaan and 

f-Lib. s. Ninus, according to Diodorus Siculus f, made an Egypt, aftronomy, aftrology, mathematics,geography, 
alliance with Ariseus king of the Arabians, and con- magic, alphabetical writing, &c. &c. 

quered the Babylonians. This event, in our opinion. After the Babylonifh captivity, when the Jews were Legendary 
put an end to the empire of the Hamites or Cuftiim in dilperfed over all the eaft, and began to make prefelytts tales eon- 
Shinar or Babylonia. The author obferves, that the of the gate among the Pagans, wonderful things were ccrnill S 
Babylon which figured afterwards did not then exift. reported of Abram with refpect to his acquirements A Graham, 

\ Ch. xxiii. This faft is confirmed by the prophet Ifaiah J : “ Be- in human erudition, as well as his fupereminence in 
verf, 13. hold the land of the Chafidim ; this people was not virtue and piety. Thefe legendary tales were believed 
till Aftiur founded it for them .that dwell in the wilder- by'the profelytes, and by them retailed to their con- 
nefs. They fet up the towers thereof, &c.” After neftions and acquaintances. But certainly the holy 
Babylonia was fubdued by the Affyrians under Ninus, man either was not deeply verfed in human feiences, 
the capital was either deftroyed by that conqueror or or did not deem them of importance enough to be 
deferted by the inhabitants. At length it was re- communicated to his pofterity ; fince the Jews are, on 
edified by fome one or other of the Affyrian monarchs, all hands, acknowledged’to have made little progrefs 
who collected the roving Chafid m, and obliged them in thefe improvements. To think of raifing the fame 
to fettle in the new city. Thefe were fubject to the of Abraham, by claffing him with the philofophers, 

Affyrian empire till the reign of Sardanapalus, when betrays an extreme deleft in judgment. He is intitled 
both the'Medes and Babylonians rebelled againft that to praife of a higher kind; for he excelled in piety, 
effeminate prince. was the father of the faithful, the root of the Mef- 

3 Qj* fiah, 

manufafturing iron, fo were they celebrated for making the choice!! pieces of armour. They excelled in ma¬ 
king kx/£«vc/, or coats of mail, or brigantines ufed by the braveft of the Perfian horfemen. Bochart Phaleg, 

1 . 3. cap. 12 and 13, has proved that the word Cheltba fignifies “ feales of brafs or fteel.” From the word Che- 
liba, the Greeks formed their Chalybes. Xenoph, Cyrop. 1 . 3. page 43. Steph. reprefents the Chaldeans, 

who inhabited a mountainous country bordering upon Armenia, as a very fierce warlike people. Ib. page 107. 
we have an example of their rapacious character. Id. ib. 1 . 4. page 192. Hen. Steph. we have an account of 
their bravery and of their arms. Another inftance of their rapacity occurs in their plundering the cattle of 
Job. _ ' 

(c) A difpute has arifen about the fenfe of verfe x. chap. 10. Out of that land went forth Aftiur, and 
builded Nineveh. Some approve our tranflation, which we think is juft ; others, confidering that the infpired 
writer had been juft fpeaking of Nimrod and the beginning of his kingdom, are of opinion that it ftiould be 
tranflated, And out of this land He (that is Nimrod) went into Afhur and builded Nineveh. This they make 
a military expedition, and a violent irruption into the territory of Aftiur. 

(d) Ur or Orchoe was fituated between Nifibis and Corduena. See Ammianus Marcel. Expeditio Juliana, 

1 . 15. It lay not far from the river Tigris. Strabo, 1 . 16 page 739, tells us that the Chaldean philofophers 
were divided into different fefts, the Orcheni, and Borfippeni, and leveral others. Diod. Sicul. likewife, lib. 
ii. page 82. Steph. gives an exaft detail of the funftions, profeffion, and eftabliftiment of the Chaldeans, to 
which we mull refer our curious readers. 
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Hi (lor y of fiah, and the friend of God. Before thefe, all other 
v titles vanifh away. Such of our readers, however, as 
have leifure enough, and at the fame time learning 
enough to enable them to ccnfult the rabbinical le¬ 
gends, will be furnifhed with a full and ample detail of 
his imaginary exploits and adventures. Others, who are 
either not willing or not qualified to perufe the writings 
* Chap. ii. °f the rabbins, may confult Dr Hyde* de Relig. vet. 
fVol. t. Perf. and the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory f, 
where they will find materials fufficient to gratify their 
curiofity. We fhall only oblerve, in addition to what 
we have already Paid, that the Perfians, Chaldeans, 
and Arabians, pretended that their religion was that of 
Abraham ; that honourable mention is made of him in 
the Koran ; and that the name of Abraham or Ibrahim 
was celebrated over all the eaft. See Abraham. 

In the progrefs of this difquifition, we have feen 
that the language of Noah was, in all probability, the 
fame or nearly the fame with that of Adam. Addi¬ 
tions and improvements might be introduced, but dill 
the radical ftamina of the language.remained unchan¬ 
ged. It has likewife, we hope, appeared, that the 
' confufion of language at the building of the tower of 
Babel was only partial, and affeffed none but the re¬ 
bellious crew of the race of Ham aqd the apoftate 
part of the families of Shem and Japhet. We have 
concluded, that the main body of the race of Shem, 
at lead, were neither difperfed nor their language con¬ 
founded ; and that confequently the defcendants of that 
patriarch continued to fpeak their paternal dialed or the 
uncorrupted language of Noah. To thefe arguments we 
my atake the liberty to addanother, which is, that in ali 
probability the woifhipof the true God waspreferved in 
the line of Arphaxad, after the generality of the other 
feds had lapfed into idolatry. Out of this family Abra¬ 
ham was taken, in whole line the true religion was 
to be preferved. Whether Abraham was an idolator 
v when he dwelt in Chaldea, the fcripture does not in¬ 

form us, though it feems to be evident that his father 
was. One thing, however, is certain, namely, that 
Jehovah (e) appeared to him, and pronounced a blef- 
fing upon him before he left Ur of the Chaldees. 
This circumftance no doubt indicates, that this pa¬ 
triarch had made uncommon advances in piety and 
virtue, even prior to' his emigration. The progeni¬ 
tors of his .family had been diftinguifhed by adhe¬ 
ring to the true religion. About this time, how¬ 
ever, they began to degenerate, and to adopt the 
zabiifm of their apoftate neighbours. It was then 
that Abtaham was commanded by Heaven to “ leave 
his kindred and his father’s houfe, and to travel into 
a land which was to be fhown him.” The Almighty 
intended that the true religion fhould be preferved in 
his line, and therefore removed him from a country 
and kindred, by the influence of whofe bad example 
his' religious principles might be endangered. His 
family had only of late apoftatized; till that period 
they had preferved both the language and religion of 
their venerable anceftors. 

But however much Abraham might differ from the 
other branches of his family in his religious fentiments. 
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his language was certainly in tmifon with theirs. The Language, 
confequence of this unqueftionable pofition is, that the ~ 
language which he carried with him into Canaan was The He- 
exaffly the fame with that of his family which he re- brew and 
linquifhed when he began his peregrinations. But if Chaldean 
this be true, it will follow, that the language after- oogmally 
wards denominated Hebrew, and that of the Cha'edim an j 
or Chaldeans were originally one and the fame. This i an _ 
pofition, we think, will not be controverted. Thereris guage fpo- 
then an end of the difpute concerning the original lan- ken on 
guage of mankind. We have advanced fomeprefump- eartl1 * 
tive proofs in the preceding pages, that the language 
of Adam was tranfmitted to Noah, and that the dia¬ 
led of the latter was preferved in the line of Arphaxad 
downwards to the family of Abraham : and it now 
appears that the Hebrew and Chaldean were originally 
fpoken by the fame family, and of courfe were the 
fame between themfelves, and were affually the firft 
language upon earth, according to the Mofaic hiftory, 
Numberlefs additions, alterations, improvements, we 
acknowledge, were introduced in the courfe of 2000 
years; but ftill the original ftamina of the language- 
were unchanged. Our readers will pleafe to obferve, 
that the Orientals are not a people given to change; 
and that this charaffer, in the earlieft ages, was ftill 
more prevalent than the prefent. This affertion, we 
prefume, needs no proof. 

In confirmation of thefe prefumptive arguments, we 
may add the popular one which is commonly urged 
upon this ocafion, viz. that the names of antediluvian 
perfons and places mentioned by the facred hiftorian, 
are generally of Hebrew original, and fignificant in 
that language. Some of them, we acknowledge, are 
not fo; but in this cafe it ought to be remembered, 
that a very fmall part of that language now exifts, and 
that probably the radicals from which thefe words are 
defeended are among the number of thofe which have 
long been loft. 

Sect. I. The Hebrew Language. 

Having thus proved the priority of the Hebrew Charifer- 
to every other language that has been fpoken by men, ifties of the 
we fhall now proceed to confider its nature and genius ; Hebrew 
from which it will appear ftill more evidently to be an language, 
original language, neither improved nor debafed by 
foreign idoms. The words of which it is compofed 
are fhort, and admit of very little flexion. The names 
of places are deferiptive of their nature, fituation, ac¬ 
cidental circumftances, See. Its compounds are few, 
and inartificially joined together. In it we find few 
of thofe artificial affixes which diflinguifh the other 
cognate dialeffs; fuch as the Chaldean, Syrian Ara¬ 
bian, Phoenician, &c. We find in it no traces of im¬ 
provement from the age of Mofes to the era of the 
Babylonifh captivity. The age of David and Solo¬ 
mon was the golden period of the Hebrew tongue; 
and yet, in our opinion, it would puzzle a critic of 
the niceft acumen to difeover much improvement even 
during that happy era. In faff, the Jews were by no 
means an inventive people. We hear nothing of their 
progrefs in literary purfuits; nor do they feem to have 

been 


(e) Compare Gen. chap. XII, ver. 2. with Affs chap. VII. verfe 4. 
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been induftrious in borrowing from their neighbours. 
The laws and ftatutes communicated by Mofes were 
the principal objeds of their ftudies. Thefe they were 
commanded to contemplate dayand night; and in them 
they were to place their chief delight. The confe-' 
quence of this command was, that little or no regard 
could be paid to tafte, or any other lubjed of plii- 
lofophicalinveftigation. Every unimproved language 
abounds in figurative expreffions borrowed from fen- 
fible objects. This is in a peculiar manner the cha- 
raderiftic of the language in queftion; of which it 
would be fuperfiuous to produce inftances, as the fad 
muft be obvious even to the attentive reader of the 
Englifh Bible. 

In the courfe of this argument, we think it ought 
to be obferved, and we deem it an obfervation of the 
greateft importance, that if we compare the other 
languages which have claimed the prize of originality 
from the Hebrew with that dialed, we (hall quickly 
be convinced that the latter has a juft title to the pre¬ 
ference. The writers who have treated this fubjed, 
generally bring into competition the Hebrew, Chal¬ 
dean, Syrian, and Arabian. Some one or other of 
thefe has commonly been thought the original langage 
of mankind. The arguments for the Syrian and 
Arabian are altogether futile. The numerous im¬ 
provements fuperinduced upon thefe languages, evi¬ 
dently prove that they could not have been the original 
language. In all cognate dialeds, etymologifts hold 
it as a maxim, that the leaft improved is likely to be 
the moft ancient. 

We have obferved above, that the language of Abra¬ 
ham and that of the Chefedim or Chaldeans were 
originally the fame ; and we are perfuaded, that if an 
able critic ffiould take the pains to examine ftridly 
thefe two languages, and to take from each what may 
reafonably be fuppofed to have been improvements or 
additions fince the age of Abraham, he will find in- 
trinfic evidence fufficient to convince him of the truth 
of this pofition. There appear ftill in the Chaldean 
tongue great numbers of (f) words the fame with the 
Hebrew, perhaps as many as mankind had occafion 
for in the moft early ages; and much greater numbers 
would probably be found if both languages had come 
down to us entire. The conftrudion of the two lan¬ 
guages is indeed fomewhat different; but this difference 
arifes chiefly from the fuperior improvement of the 
Chaldean. While the Hebrew language was in a 
manner ftationary, the Chaldean underwent progreffive 
improvements; was mellowed by antithefes, rendered 
fonorous by the difpofition of vocal founds, acquired 
a copioufnefs by compounds, and a majefty by affixes 
and prefixes, &c. In procefs of time, however, the 
difference became fo great, that the Ifraelites did not 
underftand the Chaldean language at the era of the 
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Babyloniffi captivity. This much the prophet* in- Hebrew 
timates, when he promifes the pious Jews protection language. 
“ from a fierce-people; a people of u deeper lpeech « jf a ; a h. 
than they could perceive ; of a Hammering tongue, ch. xxxiii. 
that they could not underftand.” verb 19. 

The priority of the Chaldean tongue is indeed con¬ 
tended for by very learned writers. Cambdenf calls ^ ^ rit> 
it the mother of all languages ; and moft of the fathers 
were of the fame opinion. Amira J has made a col- j Frsef. ad 
ledion of arguments, not inconfidcrable, in favour of Gram. Syr. 
it: and Myriceusd, after him, did the fame. Erpe-§ p ra! f. a d 
nius||, in his Oration for the Hebrew tongue, thought Gram, 
the argument for it and the Chaldean fo equal, thatChald.. 
he did not choofe to take upon him to determine I 0racu ’ 
the queftion. 

Many circumftanccs, however, concur to make us 
affign the propriety to the Hebrew, or rather to make 
us believe that it has buffered feweft of thofe changes 
to which every living tongue is more or lefs liable. If 
we ftrip this language of every thing obvioufiy adven¬ 
titious, we fha.ll find it extremely Ample and primitive. 

1 . Every thing maforetical, fuppofing the vowels and Reafonsfor 
points (g) effential, was certainly unknown in its ori- maintain- 
ginal character. 2. All the prefixed and affixed letters ing the 
were added time after time, to give more compafs and P ri,,nt y of 
precifion to the language. 3. The various voices, 
moods, tenfes, numbers, and perfons of verbs, were 
pofterior improvements; for in that tongue, nothing 
at firft appeared but the indeclinable radix. 4. In the 
fame manner, the few adjedives that occur in the 
language, and the numbers and regimen of nouns,, 
were not from the beginning. 5. Moft of the Hebrew 
nouns are derived from verbs ; indeed many of them 
are written with the very fame letters. This rule, 
is very general; for few verbs are derived from nouns, 
and none from prepofitions. 6. All the verbs of that 
language, at leaft all that originally belonged to it, 
uniformly confift of three letters, and feem to have been 
at firft pronounced as diffyllables. If we anatomize the 
Hebrew language in this manner, we ffiall reduce it to 
to very great fimplicity; we ffiall confine it to a 
lew names of things, perfons, and adions; we ffiall 
make many of its words monofyllables, and give it 
the true characters of an original language. If at the 
fame time we reflect on the fmall number of ( h ) radi¬ 
cal words in that dialeCt, we ffiall be more and more 
convinced of its originality. 

It will not be expected that we fhould enter into a 
minute difeuffion of the grammatical peculiarities of 
this ancient language. For thefe we muft refer our 
readers to the numerous and elaborate grammars of 
that tongue, which are every where eafily to be found. 

We ffiall only make a few ltriCtures, which naturally 
prefent themfelves, before we difmifs the fubjed. 

The generality of writers who have maintained the 
. fuperior 


(f) Moft of the Chaldean names mentioned in Scripture are pure Hebrew words compounded ; fuch as 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, Ral/Jhaheh, R'abmag, Bcljhazzar, Rabfaru, Nahar , Malahtha, Phrat or Pharad, 
Barofus, Carchemijh , Ur, Cutha, Heb. Cujh, 8 cc, All thefe words, and a multitude of others which we could 
mention, approach fo near the Hebrew dialed, that their original is difcernible at firft fight. Moft of 
thefe are compounds, which the limits preferibed will not allow us to decompound and explain. 

(g) The futility of thefe points will be proved in the following part of this fedion. 

(h) The radical words in the Hebrew language, as it now ftands, are about 5000* 
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Hebrew fuperior antiquity of the Hebrew language, have at the 
Lang uage. f ame t ; me contended that all other languages of Afia, 
i j and noli of thofe of Europe, havebeen dei ivedfrom that 

A 11 lan- tongue as their fource and matrix. We, for bur part, 
guages in are 0 f opinion, that perhaps all the languages in the 
tfC eaft eaftern part of the globe are derived from it, and were 
the fame? originally one and the fame ; and that the differences 
which afterwards diftinguifhed them fprung from cli¬ 
mate, caprice, inventions, religions, commerce, con- 
quefts, and other accidental caufes, which will occur 
to our intelligent readers. We have endeavoured to 
prove, in the preceding pages, that all mankind were 
not concerned in the building of the fatal tower, nor 
affected by the punifhment confequent upon that at¬ 
tempt : and we now add, that even that punilhment 
was only temporary; fince we find, that thofe very 
Hamites or Cufhim, who are allowed to have been af¬ 
fected by it, did certainly afterwards recover the former 
organization of their lip, and differed not more from 
the original ftandard than the defendants of Japhet 
and Shem. 

The Jewifh rabbis have pretended to afeertain the 
number of languages generated by the vengeance of 
Heaven at the building of Babel. They tell us that 
mankind was divided into 70 nations and 70 languages, 
and that each of thefe nations had its tutelar or guardian 
angel. This fabulous legend is founded on the num¬ 
ber of the progeny of Jacob at the time when that 
patriarch and his family went down into Egypt. Others 
attribute its origin to the number of the fons and grand- 
fons of Noah, who are enumerated Gen. chap. x. 
♦Clem. The fathers* of the church make the languages at 
Ale*. the confufion to amount to 72; which number they 
Strom, complete by adding Cainan and Elifhah, according to 
Chron lib t ^ !e Septuagint, who are not mentioned in the Hebrew 
T.Epiphau! text - This opinion, they think, is fupported by the 
Haeref. words of Mofes, when he faith, thatf “ when the Moll 
Auguft. High divided to the nations their inheritance, when 
&c< he feparated the fons of Adam, he fet the bounds of 

th^xxxi' the people according to the number of the tribes of 
verfe !i ' Ifrael.” That is, fay they, he divided them into 72 
nations, which was the number of the children of 
Ifrael when they came into Egypt. The Targum of 
Ben-Uzziel plainly favours this interpretation; but 
the Jerufalem Targum intimates that the number of 
nations were only 12, according to the number of the 
tribes of Ifrael. This paffage, however, feems to re¬ 
fer to the tribes of the Chanaanim ; and imports, that 
the Almighty affigned to the different fepts of that 
family fuch a trad of land as he knew would make 
JPacanini a fufficient inheritance for the children of Ifrael J. 
Epifcop. Others have increafed the different languages of the 
Bercun. difperfion to 120; but the general opinion has fixed 
S ud • them to 70 or 72. Our readers need fcarce be put 
Catalog''* ' n mind that thefe opinions are futile and abfurd ; nei- 
Epift. 21" ther founded in Scripture, profane hiftory, or com¬ 
mon fenfe. At the fame time, it muff not be omitted, 
§14 page that, according to HorapollojJ, the Egyptians held, 
35. Hoefch, that the world was divided into 72 habitable regions: 

and that, in confequence of this tradition, they made 


the cynocephalus the emblem of the world, becaufe Hebrew 
that in the fpace of 7 2 days that animal pines away Language, 
and dies. ' v - 

o ] 

It has been made a queftion, whether the Hebrew Origin of 
language was denominated from Heber the progenitor the name 
of Abraham, or from a word which in that tongue im- Hebrew, 
ports over, beyond. Moft of the Chriftian fathers, prior to 
St Origen, believed that both the Gentile name He¬ 
brew, and the name of the language, were derived 
from the name of the patriarch ; but that learned man 
imagined, that Abraham was called the Hebrew, not 
becaufe he was a defeendant of Heber, but becaufe he 
was a transfluvianus, or from beyond the river Eu¬ 
phrates. The learned Bochart * has drained hard • Phakj, 
to prove the former pofition ; but to us his arguments lib.i.w.iy. 
do not appear decifive. We are rather inclined to 
believe, that Abraham was called Gbibri, (Hebrew), 
from the fituation of the country from which he emi¬ 
grated when he came to the country of Chanaan ; and 
that in procefs of time that word became a Gentile 
appellation, and was afterwards applied to his pofte- 
rity (1) often by way of reproach, much in the lame 
manner as we fay a Northlander, ,a Norman, a Tramon¬ 
tane, & c. 

Here we may be indulged an obfervation, namely, 
that Abraham, a Hebrew, lived among the Chalde¬ 
ans, travelled among the Chanaanites,fojourned among 
the Philiftines, lived fome time in Egypt; and in all 
appearance converfed with all thofe nations without 
any apparent difficulty. This circumftance plainly 
proves, that all thefe nations at that time fpoke nearly 
the fame language. The nations had not yet begun 
to improve their refpective dialects, nor to deviate in 
any great meafure from the monofyllabic tongue of 
the Hebrews. With refpeff to the language of Cha¬ 
naan, afterwards the Phoenician, its fimilarity to the 
Hebrew is obvious from the names of gods, men, ci¬ 
ties, mountains, rivers, &c. which are the very fame 
in both tongues, as might be Ihown in numberlefs 
cafes, were this a proper place for etymological re- 
fearches. 

Before we difmifs this part of our fubjedt, we would 
wifh to gratify our unlearned readers with a brief ac¬ 
count of the Hebrew letters, and of the Maforetical 
points which have been in a manner ingrafted on thefe 
letters. In the courfe of this deduction, we fhall en¬ 
deavour to follow fuch authors as are allowed to have 
handled that matter with thegreateft accutenefs, learn¬ 
ing, and perfpicuity. If, upon any occafion, we 
fhould be tempted to hazard a conjecture of our own, 
it, is cheerfully fubmitted to the candour of the pu¬ 
blic. 

Much has been written, and numberlefs hypothefes 
propofed, with a view to inveftigate the origin of al¬ 
phabetical writing. To give even an abridged account 
of all thefe, would fill many volumes. The moft 
plaufible, in our opinion, is that which fuppofes 
that the primary characters employed by men were 
the figures of material objects analogous to thofe of 
the Mexicans, fo often mentioned by the authors who 

have 


{1) The Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to the Egyptians. 
The Philiftines (Samuel I. pajf.') always call the Ifraelites Hebrews by way of reproach. 
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have written the hiftory of that people at the era of 
the Spanilh invafion of their country. As this plan 
was too much circumfcribed to be generally ufeful, 
hieroglyphical figures were in procefs of time invented 
as fubfidiaries to this contracted orthography. In 
this fcheme, we imagine, the procefs was fomewhat 
more extenfive. A lion might be Iketched, to import 
fiercenefs or valour; an ox, to denote ftrength ; a flag, 
to fignify fvviftnefs; a.heirs, to intimate timoroufnefs,&c. 

The next ftep in this procefs would naturally ex¬ 
tend to the inventing and appropriating of a few ar¬ 
bitrary characters, for representing ab ft raff ideas, and 
other relations, which could not be well afeertained by 
the methods abovementioned. Thefe arbitrary figns 
might readily acquire a currency by compaff, as mo¬ 
ney and medals do over a great part of the world.— 
Upon this plan we imagine the ancient Chinefe form¬ 
ed their language. 

But neither the picture nor the hieroglyphic, nor 
the method of denoting ideas by arbitrary characters 
appropriated by compact, could ever have arrived at 
fuch perfection as to anfwer all the purpofes of ideal 
communication. The grand defideratum then would 
be to fabricate characters to reprefent fimple founds, 
and to reduce thefe characters to fo fmall a number 
as to be eafily learned and preferved in the memory. 
In this attempt the Chinefe have notorioufly failed; 
their letters, or rather their characters, are fo nume¬ 
rous, that few, if any, of their moll learned and in- 
duftrious authors, have been able to learn and retain 
the whole catalogue. Indeed thofe people are not 
able to conceive how any combinations of 20 or 30 
characters fhould be competent to anfwer all the pur¬ 
pofes of written language. 

Many different nations have claimed the honour of 
this invention. The Greeks aferibed it to the Phoe¬ 
nicians; and confequently ufed the word <?o innifyiv*, 
to a£l the Phoenician, in the fame fenfe with u'/xyivatnuiv, 
to read; and confequently the poet f aferibes the inven¬ 
tion to the fame ingenious people. The Greeks bor¬ 
rowed their letters from the Phoenicians, and of courfe 
looked up to them as the inventors. 

Others have attributed the invention to the Egyp¬ 
tians. That people aferibed every ufeful and ingeni¬ 
ous invention to rheir Thyoth, or Mercury Trjfme- 
gillus. Plato feems to have believed this tradition (k ), 
and pretends to record a difpute between the king of 
Egypt that then reigned and this perfonage, with re- 
fpeCl to the influence that the art of alphabetic writing 
might poflibly have upon the improvements of man¬ 
kind in fcience and liberal arts. Diodorus the Sici¬ 
lian X gives a fimilar hiftory of the fame invention, 
but carries it back to the reign ofOfiris. 

Pliny informs us ||, that Gellius attributed letters to 
the fame Egyptian Mercury, and others to the Sy¬ 
rians ; but that for “ his part, he thought that the Af¬ 
fyrian letters were eternal.” That learned Roman 
then imagined, that the Affyrian letters had exilled at 


a period prior to all the records of hiftory; which was Hebrew 
in faCt the cafe. By the AfTyrian letters, he muft Lang uage.^ 
mean the Chaldaic, and by the Syrian probably the 
Hebrew. The earlieft Greek hiftorians generally 
confound the Jews with the Syrians. Herodotus, 
enumerating the people who had * learned circumci- * Bib. 2. 
fion from the Egyptians, mentions the Syrians of Pa- c * 104 - 
lefline; and elfewhere he tells us, that Necho f beat f Ibid, 
the Syrians, and took Cadytis, a large and populous c. 159 - 
city belonging to that people. Hence it is evident 
that the Syrian alphabet, or the Syrian letters, were 
the fame with the Hebrew. That the Affyrian or 
Chaldaic and Hebrew languages were the fame, has, 
we hope, been fully proved already : that their letters 
were the fame in their original ftruCture, can fcarce ^ 
be controverted. Thefe letters, we think, were an- Amedilu- 
tediluvian : whether, to ufe the expreflion of Plato, viac. 
they were dictated by fome god, or fabricated by 
fome man divinely infpired. As this opinion may ad¬ 
mit fome difpute, we fhall take the liberty to fubjoin 
our reafons. 

1. It appears that the era of this invention is buried 
in impenetrable obfeurity. Had an invention of fuch 
capital importance to mankind been made in the 
pofldilm ian ages, we imagine the author would have 
been commemorated in the hiftorical annals of the 
country where he lived (l). 

z. The art of writing in alphabetical characters, 
according to the faired records, was praCtifed at fo 
early a period, that there was not a long enough in¬ 
terval between that and the deluge to give birth to 
that noble invention. If we confider the ftate of the 
world during fome ages after that difaftrous event, 
we (hall quickly be convinced that little refpite coqld 
be found from the labour and induflry indifpenfably 
requifite to provide the neceffaries, and only a few of 
the conveniences, of life. Such a ftate of things was 
certainly moft unfavourable to the invention of thofe 
arts and improvements which contribute nothing to¬ 
wards procuring the accommodations of life. The 
confequence is obvious. 

Mofes has recorded the hiftory of the creation, of 
a few of the capital tranfaClions of the antediluvian 
world, the birth, the age, the death, of the lineal de- 
feendants of Seth. He has preferved the -dimenfions 
of the ark, the duration of the univerfal deluge, its 
effefts upon man and all terreftrial animals, the po¬ 
pulation of the world by the pofterity of Noah, the ' 
age, &c. of the patriarchs of the line of Shem, from 
which his own anceftors had fprung. To this he has 
fubjoined the petty occurrences which diverfified the 
lives of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, and their defeen- 
dants. Whence did the hiftorian derive his infor¬ 
mation? Moft probably either fromwritten records then 
exifting, or from divine infpiration. Tradition isa fallible 
guide; and in many cafes the accounts are fo minutely 
precife, as to defy the power of that fpecies of convey¬ 
ance. The infpired author might probably have ex¬ 
tracted 


(k) See Pheedrus, page 1240. See alfo page 374. Phil. , 

(l) It is true, the Egyptians attribute the invention to their Thoth, and the Phoenicians to their Hercules, or 
Melicerta or Baal 3 but thefe were only imaginary perfonages. 
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traded his abridgment from written memoirs, or hi- cal letters muft have been known and pradifed many Hebrew 
dories of the tranfadions of his ancedors regularly ages before Mofes. It has indeed been contended, 
tranfmitted from the mod early periods.- Thefe annals that the Jewifh decalogue, infcribed upon two tables 
he probably abridged, as Ezra did afterwards the hi- of done, was the very fird fpecimen of alphabetical 
flory of the Kings of Ifrael. If this was the cafe, as writing. The arguments adduced in proof of this 
it rood probably was, the art of writing in alphabet!- fad are lame and inconclufive (m). Had that been 
' ‘ the 


( m ) The mod ingenious and plaudble of thofe arguments which have fallen under our obfervation, is given 
by Mr Johnfon vicar of Cranbrook, a writer of great learning and piety, who flourifhed in the beginning 
of the prefent century, and whole works deferve to be more generally known than we have reafon to think 
they are at prefent. After endeavouring to prove that alphabetical writing was not pradifed before the era 
of Mofes, and expatiating upon the difficulty of the invention, this excellent fcholar attempts to fhow, that 
the original Hebrew alphabet was adually communicated to the Jewifh legiflator at the fame time with the 
two tables of the law. “ I know not (fays he) any jud caufe why the law fhould be written by God, or by 
an angel at his command, except it were for want of a man that could well perform this part. This could. 
give no addition of authority to the law, efpecially after it had been published in that adonifhing and mira¬ 
culous manner at Mount Sinai. The true writing of the original was indeed perfedly adjuded, and precifely 
afcertained to all future ages, by God’s giving a copy of it under his own hand: but this, I conceive, had 
been done altogether as effedually by God’s didating every word to Mofes, had he been capable of per¬ 
forming the office of an amanuenfis.” The learned writer goes on to fuppofe, that it was for the purpofe of 
teaching Mofes the alphabet, that God detained him forty, days in the mount; and thence he concludes, that 
the Decalogue was the fird writing in alphabetical charaders, and that thofe charaders were a divine, and not 
a human invention. 

It is always rafh, if not fomething worfe, to conceive reafons not affigned by God himfelf, for any parti¬ 
cular tranfadion of his with thofe men whom he from time to time infpired with heavenly wifdom. That 
it was not for the purpofe of teaching Mofes the alphabet that God detained him forty days in the mount, 
when he gave him the two tables of the law, feems evident from his detaining him jud as many days when 
he gave him the fecond tables after the fird were broken. If the legidator of the Jews had not beeen diffi¬ 
dently indruded in the art of reading during his fird day in the mount, he would have been detained longer ; 
and it is not conceivable, that though in a fit of pious paffion he ‘was fo far thrown off his guard as to 
break the two tables, his mind was fo totally unhinged by the idolatry of his countrymen, as to forget com¬ 
pletely an art which, by the fuppofxtion, the Supreme Being had fpent forty days in teaching him ! “ But if 
Mofes cculd, at his fird afcent into the mount, perform the office of an amanuenfis, why are the original 
tables faid to have been written by the finger of God, and not by him who wrote the fecond ?” We pre¬ 
tend not to fay why they were written by God rather than man; but we think there is diffident evidence, 
that by whomfoever they were written, the charaders employed were altogether unknown. The Hebrew 
alphabet, without the Maforetic points, is confeffedly defedive ; and every man who is in any degree acquaint¬ 
ed with the language, and is not under the influence of inveterate prejudice, wiil readily admit that thofe 
points are no improvement. But we cannot, very well fuppofe an art invented by infinite wifdom, to fall 
fhort of the utmod perfedion of which it is capable : an alphabet communicated to man by God, would un¬ 
doubtedly have been free both from defeds and from redundancies; we may fuppofe it would have had a 
didind charader for every Ample found, and been at lead as perfed as the Greek or the Roman. 

But we need not fill our pages with reafonings of this kind againd the hvpothefis maintained by Mr 
Johnfon. We know that “ Mofes wrote all the words of the Lord,” i. e. the fubdance of all that had been 
delivered in Exod. xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii. before he was called up into the mount to receive the table of 
done ; nay, that he had long before been commanded by God himfelf, to “ write in a book” an account of 
the vidory obtained over Arnalek ( Exod . xvii. 14). All this, indeed, the learned writer was aware of; and 
to reconcile it with his hypotl'.efis, he frames another, more improbable than even that which it is meant 
to fupport. “ It is not unreafonable (fays he) to believe that God had written thefe tables of done, and put 
them in mount Horeb, from the time that by his angel he had there fird appeared to Mofes; and that, 
therefore all the time after, while he kept Jethro’s ffieep thereabouts, he had free accefs to thofe tables, 
and purfued them at difcretion.” But if belief fiiould red upon evidence, we beg leave to reply, that to 
believe all this would be in the highed degree unreafonable: for there is not a Angle hint in Scripture of 
the tables having been written at fo early a period, or upon fuch an occaAon, as God’s fird appearance to 
Mofes in the burning buffi. We know how reludant Mofes was to go upon the embaffy to which he was 
then appointed; and it is drange, we think paffing Arange, that when he records fo faithfully his own 
backwardnefs, and the means made ufe of by God to reconcile him to the arduous undertaking, he fhould 
make no mention of thefe important tables, if at that period he had known any thing of their exidence. 
Befides all this, is it not wonderful, if Mofes had been pradtifing the art of writing, as our author fup- 
pofes, from the time of the burning buffi to the giving of the law, he fhould then have flood in need of 
forty days teaching from God, to enable him to read with eafe the fird tables, and of other forty, to enable 
him to write the fecond? This gave fuch a mean view of the natural capacity of the Hebrew legiflator as 
renders the hypothefis which implies it wholy incredible. See a Collect ion of Difcourfes, See. in two volumes, by 
the reverend John Johnfon, A. M. vicar of Cranbrook in Kent. 
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Hebrew the cafe, fome notice mu ft have been taken of fo pal- 
Language. p a ble a circumftance. Mofes wrote out his hiftory, 

' k/ his laws, and his memoirs; and it appears plainly 
from the text, that all the learned among his country' 
men could read them. Writing was then no novel in¬ 
vention in the age of the Jewiih legiflator, but current 
and generally known at that era. 

The patriarch Job lived at an earlier period (n). In 
that book we find many allufions to the art of writing, 
and fome paffages which plainly prove its exiftence. 
This ftiows that alphabetical characters were not con¬ 
fined to the chofen feed, fince Job was in all proba- 
*Gen. xxii. bility a defcendant of Huz, the eldeft fon of Nahor * 
*o, &c. the brother of Abraham. From this circumftance, we 
think we may fairly conclude, that this art was known 
and practifedVin the family of Terah the father of 
Abraham. 

There was certainly a tradition among the Jews in 
the age of Jofephus, that writing was an antedilu- 
J Antiq. vian invention f. That hiftorian pretends, that the de- 
lib.i.eap.3. fcendants of Seth eredted two pillars, the one of ftone 
a6 and the other of brick, and infcribed upon them their 
Traditions a ft r0 nomical obfervations and other improvements.— 
•pofe 15 PUr * This legend fhows that there did exift fuch an opi- 
P " nion of the antiquity of the art of writing. 

4T There mu ft have been a tradition to the fame 
purpofe among the Chaldeans, fince the writers who 
have copied from Berofus, the celebrated Chaldean 
hiftorian (o), fpeak of alphabetical writing as an art 
well known among the antediluvians. According to 
them, Oannes the Chaldean legiflator gave his difci- 
ples “ an infight into letters and fcience. This perfon 
alfo wrote concerning the generation of mankind, of 
their different purfuits, pf civil polity, &c. Immedi¬ 
ately before the deluge (fay they) the god Cronus ap¬ 
peared to Sifuthrus or Xifuthrus, and commanded 
him to commit to writing the beginning, improvement, 
and conclufion of all things down to the prefent term, 
and to bury thefe accounts fecurely in the temple of 
the Sun at Seppara,” All thefe traditions may be 
deemed fabulous in the main ; but ftill they evince that 
fuch an opinion was current, and that though the ufe of 
letters was not indeed eternal (p), it was, however, pri¬ 
or to all the records of hiftory; and of courfe, we think, 
an antediluvian difeovery. 

The origi- This original alphabet, whatever it was, and how- 
nal alpha- ever conftruCted, was, we think, preferved in the fa¬ 
mily of Noah, and from it conveyed down to fuc- 
ceeding generations. If we can then difeover the 
original Hebrew alphabet, we fhall be able to invefti- 
gate the primary fpecies of letters expreffive of thofe 
articulate founds by which man is in a great meafure 
diftinguifhed from the brute creation. Whatever 
Vol. XIV. 


bet pre¬ 
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might be the nature of that alphabet, we may be con¬ 
vinced that the ancient Jews deemed it facred, and 
therefore preferved it pure and unmixed till the Ba- 
bylonilh captivity. If, then, any monuments are ftill 
extant infcribed with letters prii-r to that event, we 
may reft allured ih it thefe are the remains of the ori¬ 
ginal alphabet. 

There have, from time to time, been dug up at ]:■ 
rufalem, and other parts of Judea, coins and medals, 
and medallions, infcribed with letters of a form very 
different from thofe fquare letters in which the He¬ 
brew Scriptures are now written. 

When the Samaritan Pentateuch was difeoverered 
(cl), it evidently appeared that the inferiptions on 
thofe medals and coins were drawn in genuine Sama¬ 
ritan characters. The learned Abbe Barthelemi, in 
his * diftertation “ on the two medals of Antigonus 
king of Judea, one of the later Afmoqean princes, 
proves that all the inferiptions on the coins and medals 
of Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus, and alfo on bis, 
were invariably in the Samaritan character, down to 
the 40th year before the chriftian era.” 

It were eafy to prove, from the Mifhna and Jeru- 
falem talmud, that the Scriptures publicly read in 
the fynagogues to the end of the fecond century were 
written in the Samaritan character, we mean in the 
fame character with the Pentateuch in queftion. As 
the ancient Hebrew, however, ceafed to be the vulgar 
language of the Jews after their return from the Ba- 
bylonifh captivity, the copies of the Bible, efpecially 
in private hands, were accompanied with a Chaldaic 
paraphrafe; and at length the original Hebrew cha¬ 
racter fell into difufe, and the Chaldaic was univerfally 
adopted. 

It now appears that the letters infcribed on the 
ancient coins and medals of the Jews were written in 
the Samaritan form, and that the Scriptures were 
written in the very fame characters: we fhall there¬ 
fore leave it to our readers to judge whether (confl- 
dering the implacable hatred which fubfifted between 
thefe two nations) it be likely that the one copied 
from the other; or at leaft that the Jews preferred to 
the beautiful letters ufed by their anceftors, the rude 
and inelegant characters erf their mod detefted rivals. 
If, then, the inferiptions on the coins and medals were 
aCtually-in the characters of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
(and it is abfurd to fuppofe that the Jews borrowed 
them from the Samaritans), the confequence plainly 
is, that the letters of the inferiptions were thofe of 
the original Hebrew alphabet, coeval with that lan¬ 
guage, which we dare to maintain was the firft upon 
earth. 

It may, perhaps, be thought rather fuperfluous to 
3 R . men- 
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(n) We havefeen a manufeript, which may one day fee the light, in which it is fhown, with great pro¬ 
bability, that Job was nearly cotemporary with the patriarch Jacob. 

(o) Apollodorus, Alexander PolyhiCtor, Abydenus. See Syncellus, cap. 39. et feq. Eufeb. Chron. 1 . 1. 
page 3. 

(p) Piin. Nat. Hift. 1 . 7. page 413.- Ex quoapparet eeternus literarum ufus. 

(oj The celebrated Archbiftiop Ufher was the firft who brought the Samaritan Pentateuch into Europe. 
In a letter to Ludovicus Capellus “ he acknowledges, that the frequent mention he had feen made of it by 
fome authors, would not fuffer him to be at reft till he had procured five or fix copies of it from Palefi- 
tine and Syria, 
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Hebrew mention, that the Samaritan colonifts, whom the kings 
Language. 0 f Aflyria p] an ted in the cities of Samaria (r), were 
natives of countries where Chaldaic letters were cur¬ 
rent, and who were probably ignorant of the Hebrew 
language and characters. When thofe colonifts em¬ 
braced the Jewilh religion, they procured a copy of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch written in its native charac¬ 
ter, which, from fuperftition, they preferved inviolate 
as they received it; and from it were copied fuccef- 
ilvely.the others which were current in Syria and Pa- 
leftine when Archbi/hop Ufher procured his. 

From the reafons above exhibited, we hope it will 
appear, that if the Hebrew alphabet, as it appears in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, was not the primitive one, 
it was at leaft that in which the Holy Scriptures were 
firft committed to writing. 

* Chron. in Scaliger has inferred, from a paffage in Eufebius *, 
anno 4740. and another in Stjeromf, that Ezra, when he re- 
f *> formed the Jewilh church, tranfcribed the Scriptures 
from the ancient characters of the Hebrews into the 
"Which was fftuare letters of the Chaldeans. This, he thinks, was 
introduced done for the ufe of thofe Jews who, being born during 
Vy Ezra, the captivity, knew no other alphabet than that of the 
people among whom they were educated.—This ac- 
eount of the matter, though probable in itfelf, and 
fupported by paffages from both Talmuds, has been 
attacked by Buxtorf with great learning and no lefs 
acrimony. Scaliger, however, has been followed by 
a crowd of learned men (s), whofe opinion is now 
pretty generally efpoufed hy the facred critics. 

Having faid fo much concerning the Hebrew al¬ 
phabet in the preceding pages, we find ourfelves laid 
under a kind of neceffity of hazarding a few ftric- 
tures on the vowels and Maforetic points ; the Jirfi ef- 
fential, and the lafi an appendage, of that ancient 
language. The number of the one, and the nature, 
antiquity, and neceffity ©f the other, in order to read 
the language with propriety and with difcrimination, 
have been the fubjeCt of much and often illiberal con- 
troverfy among philological writers. To enter into 
a minute detail of the arguments on either fide, would 
require a complete volume: we fliall, therefore, 
briefly exhibit the ftate of the controverfy, and then 
adduce a few obfervations, which, in our opinion, 
3I ought to determine the queftion. 

Tlie He- The controverfy then is, whether the Hebrews 
brew ufed any vowels; or whether the points, which are 
TeweU. now called by that name, were fubftituted inftead of 
them ? or if they were, whether they be as old as Mo- 


fes, or were invented by Ezra, or by the Mafforkes (t)? Hebrew 
This controverfy has exercifed the wits of the moft Language, 
learned critics of the two laft centuries, and is ftill far 
enough from being determined in the prefent. The 
Jews maintain, that thefe vowel points (u) were de¬ 
livered to Mofes along with the tables of the law ; and 
confequently hold them as facred as they do the let¬ 
ters themfelves. Many Chriftian authors who have 
handled this fubjeCt, though they do not affirm their 
divine original, nor their extravagant antiquity, pre¬ 
tend, however, that they are the only proper vowels 
in the language, and regulate and afcertain its true 
pronunciation. Though they differ from the Jews 
with refpedt to the origin of thefe points, they yet al¬ 
low them a pretty high antiquity, afcribing them to 
Ezra and the members of the great fynagogue. 3Z 

At length, however, about the middle of the 16th The Mafo- 
century, Elias Levita, a learned German Jew who retIC P 0lnts 
then flourifhed at Rome, difcovered the delufion, and invention 
made it appear that thefe appendages had never been * 

in ufe till after the writing of the talmuds, about 500 
years after Chrift. This innovation raifed Elias a mul¬ 
titude of adverfaries, both of his own countrymen and 
Chriftians. Among the latter appeared the two Bux- 
torfs, the father and thefon, who produced fome cab- 
baliftical books of great antiquity (x), at leaft in the 
opinion of the Jews, in which there was exprefs men¬ 
tion of the points. The Buxtorfs were anfwered by 
Capellus and other critics;):, till Father Morinus 1 Walton, 
having examined all that had been urged on both Tides, Dupin, and 
produced his learned differtation on that fubjeCt; Y"®^®^ 
againft which there has been nothing replied of any er 5 
confequence, whilft fils work has been univerfally ad¬ 
mit ed, and his opinion confirmed by thofe that have 
beaten the fame field after him. 

According to this learned father, it plainly appears 
that neither Origen, nor St Jerome, nor even the com¬ 
pilers of the talmuds, knew any thing of what has 
been called the vowel points ; and yet thefe books, ac¬ 
cording to the fame author were not finifhed till the 
feventh century. Even the Jewilh rabbis who wrote 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, according to 
him, were not in the leaft acquainted with thefe points. 

He adds, that the firft veftiges he could trace of them 
were in the writings of rabbi Ben 'AJher chief of the wef- 
tern, and of rabbi Ben Naphtali chief, of the eaftern,- 
fchool, that is, about the middle of the tenth century ; 
fo that they can hardly be faid to be older than the be¬ 
ginning of that period. 

Some 


(r) 2 Kings', chap. xvii. ver. 24. And the king of Affyria brought men from Babylon, and from Cu- 
thah, and from Avah, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria.” 
Babylon, and Cuthah, and Avah, were neighbouring cities, and undoubtedly both fpoke and wrote in the 
Chaldaic ftyle. The natives of Hamath fpoke the Syriac, which at that time differed very little from the 
Chaldaic. 

(s) Crfaubon, Grolius, Voffius, Bochart, Morin, Brerewood, Walton, Prideaux, Kuet, and Lewis Capel, 
always a fwom enemy to Buxtorf. All, then, have maintained the fame ground with Scaliger : how truly, 
appears above. 

( r) The term maforah or majforetb fignifies “ tradition;” and imports the unwritten canon by which the 
reading and writing of the facred books was fixed. 

(u) Thefe points are 14 in number, whofe figures, names, and effefts, may be feen in moft Hebrew 
grammars. 

(x) Thefe books are the Bahir, Zahar, and the Kizri. As for the Kizri, the Jews make it about 1900 years 
nld ; and the other about a century later. But the fidelity of the Jews in fuch matters cannot be relied upon. 
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Hebrew ' Some learned men (y) have afcribed the invention 
language. 0 f the vowel points in quefticn to the rabbis of the 
fchool of Tiberias: which, according to them, flouriffi- 
ed about the middle of the fecond century. This 
opinion is by no means probable, becaufe it appears 
plain from hiftory, that before that period all the 
Jewiflt leminaries in that province were deftroyed, and 
their heads forced into exile. Some of thcfe retired 
into Babylonia, and fettled at Sora, Naherda, and 
Pombeditha, where they eftablifhed famous univerli- 
ties. After this era there remained no more any rab¬ 
binical fchools in Jud. a, headed by profefi’ors capable 
of undertaking this difficult operation, nor ii.drcd of 
fufficient authority to recommend it to general prac¬ 
tice, had they been ever lb thoroughly qualified for ex¬ 
ecuting it. 

Capellus. and father Morin, who contend for the 
late introduction of the vowel-points, acknowledge 
that there can certainly be no language without vocal 
founds, which are indeed the foul and efience of 
fpeech ; but they affirm that the Hebrew alphabet ac¬ 
tually contains vowel characters, as well as the Greek 
j3 and Latin and the alphabets of modern Europe. 
The matres Thefe ar tah-ph, he, vau,jod. Thefe they call the ma- 
Ldhonis. ti es letiioiiis, or, d you pleafe, the parents of reading. 

To thefe fome, we think, very properly, add am or oin, 
ajin. Thefe, they conclude, perform exactly the fame, 
office in Hebrew that their defeendants do in Greek. 
It is indeed agreed upon all hands, that the Greek 
alphabet is derived from the Phoenician, which is 
known to be the fame with the Samaritan or Hebrew. 
This pofition we {hall prove more fully when we come 
to trace the origin of the Greek tongue. Hitherto 
the analogy is not only plaufible, but the refemblance 
precife. The Hebrews and Samaritans employed thefe 
vowels exaftly in the fame manner with the Greeks ; 
34 and fo all was eafy and natural. 

'’Objections But the afferters of the Maforetic fyftem maintain, 
anfwered. t }, at t j le ] e tters mentioned above are not vowels but 
confonants or afpirations, or any thing you pleafe 
but vocal letters. Thefe they endeavour to prove from 
their ufe among the Arabians, Perfians, and other 
Oriental nations : But to us it appears abundantly 
ftrange to fuppofe that the Greeks pronounced beta, 
gama, delta, &c. exactly as the Hebrews and the 
Phoenicians did, and yet at the fame time did not 
adopt their mode of pronunciation with refpeCt to 
the five letters under confideration. To this argu¬ 
ment we think every objection muft undoubtedly yield. 
The Greeks borrowed their letters from the Phoeni¬ 
cians ; thefe letters were the Hebrew or Samaritan. 
The Greeks wrote and (z) pronounced all the other 
letters of their alphabet, except the five in queftion, 
in the fame manner with their originals of tire eaft: 
if they did fo, itobvioufly follows that, the Greek and 
oriental office of thefe letters, was the fame. 

Another objection to reading the Hebrew without 
the aid of the Maforetic vowel points, arifes from 
the confideration, that without thefe there will be a 


great number of radical Hebrew words, both norms Hebrew 
and verbs, without any vowel intervening among ft 
the confonants, which is certainly abfurd. Notwith- 
ftanding this iuppofed abfurdity, it is a well known 
faCt, that all the copies of the Hebrew feriptures, 
ufed in the Jewilh fynagogucs throughout the world, 
are written or primed without points. Thefe copies 
are deemed facred, and kept in a coder with tire 
greateft care, in allufion to the ark of the teftimony 
in the tabernacle and temple. The prefect, however, 
reads the portions of the law and hagiograpba with¬ 
out any difficulty. The fame is done by the remains' 
of the Samaritans at this day. Every oriental fcholar 
knows, that the people of thefe countries look upon: 
confonants as the ftamina of words. Accordingly, in- 
writing letters, in difpatches upon bufinefs, and all 
affairs of fmall moment, the vowels are generally 
Omitted. It is obvious, that in every original lan¬ 
guage the found of the vowels is variable and of little 
importance. Such was the cafe with the Hebrew 
tongue : Nor do we think that the natives of the 
country would find it a matter of much difficulty to' 
learn to read without the help of the vowels. They 
knew the words beforehand, and fo might- readily 
enough learn by practice what vowels, were to be ini- 
ferted. 

When the Hebrew became a dead language, as it 
certainly was in a great meafure to the vulgar after 
the return from the Babyloniffi captivity; fuch fub- 
fidiaries might, we think, have been ufeful, and 
courle might poffibly have been adopted for the ufe 
of the vulgar: but the feribe, the lawyer, and the 
learned rabbi, probably difdained fuch beggarly ele¬ 
ments. We {hall in this place hazard a conjecture* 
which, to us at leaft, is altogether new. We. ima¬ 
gine that the Phoenicians, who were an inventive, 
ingenious people, had, prior to the age of Cadi 
mus, who firft brought their letters into Greece, 
adopted the more commodious method of inferring. 
the vowels in their proper places: whereas the Jews, 
zealoully attached to the cuftoms of their ance- 
ftois, continued to write and read without them. In 
this manner the Gephurari who were the followers * Herotf. 
of Cadmus, comunicated them to the Iones their lib. i. 
neighbours. We are convinced that the materials of .cap. 5$. 
the Greek tongue are to be gleaned up in the eaft; 
and upon that ground have often endeavoured to trace 
the origin of Greek words in the Hebrew, Phoe¬ 
nician, Chaldean, and Arabian languages. Reading 
without the vowel points we have feldom failed in our p roo ^qh at 
fearch ; but when we followed the method of reading the Mafo- 
by the Maforetic points, we feldom fucceeded ; and retie point! 
this, we believe, every man of tolerable erudition who are mo " 
will make a trial will find by experience to be true. dern " 

This argument appears to us fuperior to every objec¬ 
tion. Upon this bafis, the moft learned Bochart has 
ereCted his etymological fabric, which will be admired 
by the learned and ingenious as long as philology, {hall 
be cultivated by men. 

3 R 2 It 


( y) See Buxtorf the father, in Tiber, cap. 5, 6, 7 Brxtorf the fon de Antiq. PunCl. P. II. n. 

(z) This is fo true, that according to Hefychius and Sudiasj9«im»£«/», to aft the Phoenician, fignified “ to 
kead.” 
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Hebrew It has been urged by the zealots for the Maforetic 
Language, fyft em) that the Arabians and Perfians employ the 
vowel points. That they do fo at prefent is readily 
granted but whether they did fo from the beginning 
feems to be the queftion. That Arabia was overfpread 
with Jewifli exiles at a very early period, is abundant¬ 
ly certain. It was natural for them to retire to a 
land where they would not hear of war nor the found 
of the trumpet. Accordingly we find that, prior to 
the age of the Arabian impoftor, Arabia fwarmed 
with Jewifli fettlements. From thefe Jews, it is high¬ 
ly probable that their neighbours learned the ufe of 
the points in queftion ; which in the courfe of their 
conquefts the Saracens communicated to the Perfians. 
It has been alleged with great {how of reafon, that 
without the vowel points, it is often impoffible to de- 
velope the genuine fignification of many words which 
occur frequently in the language: many words ©f 
different and fometimes oppofitefignifications are writ¬ 
ten with exactly the fame confonants. Without the 
points then, how are we to know the diftinCtion ? In 
anfwer to this objection, we beg leave to obferve, that, 
during the firft period of a language, it is impoffible 
that there fhould not occur a number of fimilar founds 
©f different fignifications. This is furely to be attri¬ 
buted to the poverty of the language. When a few 
terms have been once fabricated, men will rather an¬ 
nex new fignifications to old terms, than be at the ex¬ 
pence of time or thought to invent new ones. This 
mu ft have been the cafe with the Hebrew in particu¬ 
lar ; and indeed no language on earth is without in- 
ftances of this inconvenien£y, which, however, in a 
living tongue, is eafily overcome by a difference of ac¬ 
cent, tone, gefture, pronunciation; all which, we think, 
might obviate the difficulty. 

' From the preceding arguments, we think ourfelves 
authorized to infer that the Mafora is a novel fyftem, 
utterly unknown to the moft ancient Jews, and never 
admitted into thofe copies of the Scriptures which 
were deemed moft facred and moft authentic by that 
people. 

According to Orjgen . 

Brefith bara Eloeim eth afamaim oueth aares. 

Ouaares aietha Thoau ouboou oudfekh al phne The- 
6m ouroue eloeim maraepheth al phne amaim. 

Ouiomer eloeim iei or ouiei or. 

Ouiar eloeim eth aor khi tob ouiabdel eloeim ben 
aor ouben aofekh. 

Upon the whole, we prefume to give fit as our opi¬ 
nion, that in the moft early periods, the vowels aleph, 
be, jod or yod, vaw or ouaw and perhaps o'm or ajin, 
37 -were regularly written wherever they were founded. 
And the This to us appears plain from the practice of the an- 
thelsncient c ' ent Greeks. It is agreed on all hands that the Sa- 
Grceks. maritan and Phoenician alphabets were the fame ; and 
that the former was that of the Jews originally. The 
Phoenicians certainly wrote the vowels exactly, for 
fo did the Greeks who copied their alphabet; If the 
Phoenicians wrote their vowels, fo then did the Jews of 
the age of Cadmus; but Cadmus was contemporary 
with fome of the earlieft judges of Ifrael; the confe- 
quence is evident, namely, that the Jews wrote their 
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With refpeCt to the original introduction of the Hebrew 
points, we agree with the learned and judicious * Dr Language. 
Prideaux, who imagines that they were gradually in- * Con. 
troduced after the Hebrew became a dead language, Part I. 
with a view to facilitate the learning to read that lan- Bo °k *• 
guage, more eipecially among the vulgar. By whom 
they were introduced, we think; cannot eafily be de¬ 
termined ; nor is it probable that they were all intro¬ 
duced at once, or by one and the fame perfon. They 
have been aferibed to Ezra by many, for no other 
reafon that we can difeover but to enhance their au¬ 
thenticity, and becaufe the fentiment is analogous to 
the other articles of reformation eftablifhed by that ho¬ 
ly prieft. If our curious reader fhould not be fatisfied 
with the preceding detail, we muft remit him to Ca- 
pellus and Morinus op the one fide, and the two Bux- 
torfs, Schultens, and Dr James Robertfon profeffor 
of oriental languages in the univerfity of Edinburgh, 
on the other. This learned orientalift, in his differ- 
tation prefixed to his Clavis Pentateuchi, has collected 
and arranged, with a true fpirit of critifcifm, every 
thing that has been advanced in favour of the Ma- 
foretical fyftem. —Si Pergama dextra defendlpojfent, etiam 
h<ec defenfa fuiffent. 3<S 

St Origen, who flourifhed about the beginning of From On- 
the 3d century, was a profound Hebrew fcholar. He ge ? s Hcx * 
publifhed a moft laborious and'leamed work, which is " 
generally called the Hexapla , becaufe it confifted of 
fix columns ; the firft of which contained the Hebrew 
text; the fecond the fame text, but written in Greek 
characters; the third column exhibited the verfion of 
Aquila; the fourth, that of oymmachus; the fifth, 
the Septuagint; and the fixth, the verfion of Theo- 
dotian. In fome fragments of that vaft work which: 
are ftill extant, we have a fpecimen of the manner 
in which the Hebrew was pronounced in the third 
century, by which it appears that it was very diffe¬ 
rent from that which refillts from obferving the Mafo- 
retical points. The following is an inftance copied 
from the beginning of Genefis. 

According to the Mjsorites. 

Berefhith bara Elohim eth afhamajim veethaaretz, 

Veaaretz ajetha thoou vaboou, vekhofhek gnal pene 
theom verouakh elohim merakhepheth gnal pene ham- 
rnaim. 

Vaiomer elohim jehi or, vajehi or. 

Vajare elohim eth aor ki tob vajabedel elohim bein 
aor oubeinhakhofhek. 

vowels as late as the arrival of that Coloney-chief in 
Greece. We ought naturally to judge of the Hebrew 
by the Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabian, its After dia¬ 
lers. All thefe languages in ancient times had their 
vowels regularly inferted ; and why not the Hebrew 
in the fame manner with the reft ? 

As thefe firft vowels, which were coeval with the- 
other letters, often varied in theirfound and applica¬ 
tion, the points, in all appearance, were firft invented 
and employed to afeertain their different founds in 
different connections. Other marks might be invent¬ 
ed to point out the various tones of voice, like the 
tovo< or accents, with -which the vowels were to be- 
enounced^ as was done among the latter Greeks. In. - 

procef* 
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procefs of time, in order to promote celerity of writ¬ 
ing, the vowels were omitted, and the points fubfti- 
tuted in their place. 

Before we conclude our obfervations on the He¬ 
brew language, we ought, perhaps, to make an apo¬ 
logy for omiting to interlard our details with quota¬ 
tions from the two Talmuds, the Miihna, die Gema- 
ra, the Cabbalas, and a multitude of rabbinical wri¬ 
ters which are commonly cited upon fuch an occalion. 
We believe we could have quoted almoft numberlefs 
paffages from the two Buxtorfs, Father Morin, Capel- 
lus, and other Hebrew critics, with no great trouble 
to ourfelves, and little emolument to the far greater 
part of our readers. But our opinion is, that fuch 
a pedantic difplay of philological erudition would pro¬ 
bably have excited the mirth of our learned and 
roufed the indignation of our unlearned, readers. Our 
wifh is to gratify readers of both defcriptions, by con¬ 
tributing to the edification of one clafs without dif- 
gufting the other. 

We cannot, we imagine, handfomely take leave of 
the facred language without giving a brief detail of 
thofe excellencies which, in our opiuion, give it a 
juft claim to the fuperiority over thofe other tongues 
which have fometimes contended with it for the prize 
of antiquity : and of thefe the following in our appre- 
henfion deferve particular notice. 

If this language may claim any advantage over its 
antagonifts, with refped to its being rather a mother 
than a daughter to any of them, it is undoubtedly in 
confequence of its fimplicity, its purity, its energy, 
its fecundity of expreffions and fignifications. In all 
thefe, notwithftanding its paucity of words, it excels 
the vaft variety of other languages which are its cog¬ 
nate dialeds. To thefe we may add the fignificancy 
of the names, both of men and brutes; the nature 
and properties of the latter of which are more clearly 
and more fully exhibited by their names in this than 
in any other tongue hitherto known. Befides, its 
well authenticated antiquity and the venerable tone of 
its writings furpafs anything left upon record in any 
other dialed now extant in the world. Thefe extraor¬ 
dinary qualities excite our admiration at prefent under 
every difadvantage; and from this circumftance we 
may infer its incomparable beauty in the age of the 
Jewifh legiflator, and what effeds it would naturally 
produce, could we know it how as it was fpoken and 
written in the days of David and Solomon. 

As far, however, as we underftand it in its prefent 
mutilated condition, and are able to judge of its cha- 
rader from thofe few books that have come down to 
our time, we plainly perceive that its genius is fimple, 
primitive, natural, and exadly conformable to the cha- 
rader of thofe uncultivated patriarchs who ufed it 
themfelves, and tranfmitted it to their delcendants in 
its native purity and fimplicity. Its words are com¬ 
paratively few, yet concife and expreffive; derived 
from a very fmall number of radicals, without the arti¬ 
ficial compofition of modern languages. No tongue, 
ancient or modern, can rival it in the happy and rich 
fecundity of its verbs, refuliing from the variety and 
fignificancy of its conjugations; which are fo admira¬ 
bly arranged and diverfifieJ, that by changing a letter 
or two of the primitive, they exprefs the various modes 
-of ading, fullering, motion, reft, &c. in fuch a pre* 


cife and fignificant matter, that frequently in one Hebrew 
word they convey an idea which, in any other lan- Language. 
guage, would require a tedious paraphrafe. Thefe 
pofitions might eafily be illuftrated by numerous ex¬ 
amples ; but to the Hebrew fcholar thefe would be fu- 
perfluous, and to the illiterate clafs neither interefting 
nor entertaining. 

To thefe we may add the monofyllabic tone of the 
language, which, by a few prefixes and affixes with¬ 
out affecting the radix, varies the fignification almoft 
at pleafure, while the method of affixing the perfon to 
the verb exhibits the gender of the objed introduced. 

In the nouns of this language there is no flexion ex¬ 
cept what is neceffary to point out the difference of 
gender and number. Its cafes are diftinguilhed by 
articles, which are only fingle letters at the beginning 
of the word : the pronouns are only fingle letters af¬ 
fixed ; and the prepofitions are of the fame charader 
prefixed to words. Its words follow one another in an 
eafy and natural arrangement, without intricacy or 
tranfpofitioB, without fufpending the attention or in¬ 
volving the fenfe by intricate and artificial periods. 

All thefe ftriking and peculiar excellencies combined* 
plainly demonftrate the beauty, the liability, and an¬ 
tiquity of the language under confideration. 

We would not, however, be thought to infinuate 
that this tongue continued altogether without changes 
and imperfedions. We admit that many radical 
words of it were loft in a courfe of ages, and that, 
foreign ones were fubftituted in their place. The; 
long fojourning of the Ifraelites in Egypt, and their 
clofe connedion with that people, even quoad Jacra, 
mull have introduced a multitude of Egyptian vo¬ 
cables and phrafes into the vulgar dialed at leaft, 
which mull have gradually incorporated with the writ¬ 
ten language, and in procefs of time have become 
parts of its effence. In Egypt, the Ifraelites imbibed, 
thofe principles of idolatry which nothing lefs than the 
final extirpation of their polity could eradicate. If 
that people were fo obftinately attached to the Egyp¬ 
tian idolatry, it is not very probable that they would 
be averfe from the Egyptian language. Befides, the 
Scripture informs us, that there came up out of Egypt 
a mixed multitude; a circumftance which mult have in- 
feded the Hebrew tongue with the dialed of Egypt. 

As none of the genuine Hebrew radicals exceed three 
letters, whatever words exceed that number in their 
radical (late may be juftly deemed of foreign extrac¬ 
tion. 

Some Hebrew critics have thought that verbs con- 
flitute the radicals of the whole language; but this 
opinion appears to us ill founded: for though many 
Hebrew nouns are undoubtedly derived from verbs, 
we find at the- fame time numbers of the latter de¬ 
duced from the former. 

Before we conclude our detail of the Hebrew Hutchinfo* 
tongue, a few of our readers may poffibly imagine niamftn, 
that we ought to give fome account of the Hutchin- 
fonian fyftem 5 a fyftem fo highly in vogue not many 
years ago. But as this allegorical fcheme of interpre¬ 
tation is now in a manner exploded, we (hall beg leave 
to remit our curious Hebraift to Mr Holloway’s 
Originals, a fmall book in 2 vols 8vo, but replete with, 
multifarious erudition, efpecially in the Hutchinfonian 
ftyle and chaxader.-— Fides fit genes au.'orcm. 
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Se ct. Tie Arabic Language. 

We now proceed to give fome account o£ the Ara¬ 
bian language, which is evidently one of the filler dia¬ 
lects of the Hebrew. Both, we imagine, were origi¬ 
nally the fame ; the former highly improved and enlar¬ 
ged ; the latter in appearance, retaining its original fim- 
plicity and rude afpeCt, fpoken by a people of a genius 
by no means inventive. In this inquiry, too, as in 
the former we fhall fpare ourfelves die trouble of de¬ 
fending to the grammatical minutiae of the tongue; 
a method which we are perfuaded, would neither gra¬ 
tify our learned nor edify our unlearned readers. To 
thofe who are inclined to acquire the firlt elements 
of that various, copious, and highly improved tongue, 
we beg to recommend Erpenii Rudiment a Ling. Arab. 
Gain Gram. Arab, the Dilfertations of Hariri, tra Ha¬ 
ted by the elder Schultens ; Mr Richardfpn’s Perfic 
and Arabic Gram. &c. 

We have pronounced the Hebrew and Arabian 
filler dialeCts ; a relation which, as far as we know, 
has been feldom. controverted : but we think there is 
authentic hiltorical evidence that they were pofitively 
one and the fame, at a period when the one as well as 
the other appeared in its infant unadorned limplicity. 
The following detail will, we hope, fully authenticate 
the truth of our pofition. 

“ Unto Eber (fays the Scripture*) were born two 
fons. The name of one was Peleg, becaufe in his 
days the earth was divided: and his brother’s name 
was Joktan,” or rather Yoktan. This laft fays the 
facred hiftorian, “ had thirteen fons ; and their dwel¬ 
ling reached from Melha (Mocha) to Sephar (a),” a 
mount of the eaft. According to this account, the 
defcendants.of Yoktan poffeffed all the maritime coall 
of Arabia from Media (Mocha) to mount Sephar to¬ 
wards the eaft of that peninfula. Mofes, describing 
the rivers of paradife, tells us, that one of the branches 
of that river £ “ encompaffed the whole land of Ha- 
vhali, where there was great llore of gold.” Havilah 
was the twelfth fon of Yoktan, whom the Arabians 
call Kobtan ; and confequenriy his territory was fitu- 
ted towards the eallern limit of the polfedions of the 
pollerity of the youngeft fon of Eber. Yoktan or 
Kobtan was too young to be concerned in the building 
of the tower j and confequenriy retained the language 
of his family, which was undoubtedly the Hebrew. 
His defeendants mud have carried the fame language 
into their refpeCtive fettlements, where it mull have 
been tranfmitted to fucceeding. generations. The 
original language of all the tribes of the Arabians who 
inhabit a vail traCl of country along the fouthera fhore, 
according to this deduction, was that of their father 
Kobtan, that is, the Hebrew. Indeed, the mod 
learned Arabians of modern times unanimoufly ac¬ 
knowledge this patriarch as the founder of their lan¬ 
guage as well as of their nation. 

The other didriCts of Arabia were peopled by the 
offspring of Abraham. The Ifhmaelites, die poderity 


of that patriarch by Hagar, penetrated' into the very Hebrew 
centre of the peninl'ula ; incorporated, and, in procefs Language, 
of time became one people with the Kobtanites. Ano- v ' 
ther region' was p-ffeffed of the children of the fame 
holy man by.Cbeturah his-fecopd wife. The Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, Amalekites, &c. who fettled 
in the various regions of Arabia Petraea, were all 
branches of Abraham’s family, and ufed the fame lan¬ 
guage with their great progenitor. The Scripture 
indeed fpealcs of people who inbahited the country lad 
mentioned prior to the branches of Abraham’s, family; 
but thefe, according to the fame hiftory were extir¬ 
pated by- the former r The conclufion then, is, if we 
credit the Mofaic account, that all the inhabitants. of 
the three diyifions of Arabia did, in the earheft periods, 
univerfaily ufe the Hebrew tongue. 

Therq was, we are fenfible, a, region of Arabia in-, 
habited by the Culhim, or t}e,fpendap,ts, of Cufh. This 
didriri was fituated on the cqqfines. of Babylonia. Our 
tranflators have confounded this country with, the 
modern Ethiopia ; and have confequenriy aferibed rile 
exploits of the Arabian Cufhim to the Ethiopians. 

The Arabian kings, of Babylon were of thole Cuiljirn, 

Thefe were conquered and expelled Babylonia by the 
Chafidim. Thefe fpoke tl le Chaldean dialed, as, will 
appear when we come to fpeak of that, of the Abyfli- 
nians. Here the candid reader is defired tQ.refiedt 
that the Hebrew and Chaldaic are cognate dialads. 

The, foregoing proofs, deduced from the, Mofaic 
hidory, will be corroborated by a mafs of internal evi¬ 
dence in, the fucceeding parts of our inquiry. 

The Arabic tongue, originally pure Hebrew, was f l ... 

ip procefs of time greatly transformed and altered from,deviated 7 

its Ample unfophidicated date. The Arabians were from that 
divided into many different tribes ; a cjrcumdance limplicity* 
which naturally produced many different dialeds. 

Thefe, however, were not of foreign growth. No fo¬ 
reign enemy ever conquered thofe independent hords. 

The Perfians, Greeks, and Romans, fometimes at¬ 
tempted to invade their territories ; but the roughnefs 
of the ground, the fcarcity of forage, the penury of 
water, and their natural bravery, always protected 
them. They were indeed once invaded by the Abyf- 
fmians or Ethiopians with fome Ihow of fuccefs; but 
thefe invaders were in a ftiprt time expelled the coun¬ 
try. Their language, of confequer,ce, was never 
adulterated with foreign words or exotic phrafes and 
idioms. Whatever augmentations or improvements it 
received were derived from the genius and induftry of 
the natives, and not from adventitious or imported 
acquifitions. From this circumftance we may juftly 
infer, that the Arabian tongue was a long time fta- 
tionary, and of courfe differed in no conftderable de¬ 
gree fromits Hebrew archetype. The learned Schul¬ 
tens, in his commentary on Job, hath ihown, to the 
conviftion of every candid inquirer, that it is impof- 
fible to underhand that fublime compoiition without 
having recourfe to the Arabic idioms. That patri¬ 
arch was a Chuz-ite. His country might be reckoned 
a parts of Arabia. His three friepds were actually 

Arabians, 


(a) Sephar, in the Septuagiht ; and in fome editions 2<»4>tpa hence probably ~Sa<pu[, Orig. in Joh 

cap. xxii. ter. 14. J'i T/vjf TfflV ZcfAitnu niaqtif TijV AffjiW 
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Arabic Arabians, being the defcendants of Ifhmael and Efau. 
■ Language, jjis country bordered upon that of the predatory 
' " Chaldeans, who were an Arabian banditti. When 

we confider all thefe circumftances in cumulo, we are 
ftrongly inclined to believe that the book of Job was 
actually written in Arabic, as the language flood at 
that period ; which, according to the moft probable 
opinion, could not have been later than the age of 
Mofes. The learned are generally agreed that this 
whole book, the three firfl chapters excepted, is a 
poetical compofition, replete with the moft brilliant 
and moft magnificent imagery, the boldeft, the jufteft, 
and moft gorgeous tropes and allufions,and a grandeur 
of fentiment wholly divine. Whoever has read the 
poetical eompofitions of the modern Arabians, on di¬ 
vine fubjefls, with any degree of tafte, will, we flatter 
ourfelves, difcover a flriking fimilarity both of diction 
and fentiment. Be this as it may, we think there is 
no reafon to conclude that the Arabic dialed: deviated 
much from the Hebrew ftandard prior to the Chrif- 
tian era. 

The two Of thofe different dialeds which prevailed among 
principal the various tribes among which the peninfula of Ara- 
dialetfts of g; a was divided, the principal were the Hemyaret and 
"^43" ^ ore *^ - Though fome of thefe were tributary 

to the Tobbas, or Hemyarat fovereign of Arabia 
Felix, yet they took no great pains to cultivate the 
language of that province, and of courfe thefe people 
did not thoroughly underftand it. As for the inde¬ 
pendent tribes, they had no temptation to cultivate 
any other language than their oWn. 

The Koreifh tribe was the nobleft and the moft 
learned of all the weftern Arabs ; and the kaaba, or 
fquare temple of Mecca, was before the era of Mo¬ 
hammed folely under the their proteclion.This temple 
drew annually a great coneourfe of pilgrims from every 
Arabian tribe, and indeed from every other country 
where the Saffian religion prevailed. The language 
of the Koreifh was ltudied with emulation by the 
neighbouring tribes. Numbers of the pilgrims were 
people of the firft rank, and poffcifed all the fcience 
peculiar to their country or their age. Great fairs were 
held during their refidence at Mecca, and a variety of 
gay amufements filled up the intervals of their religious 
duties. In thefe entertainments literary eompofitions 
bore the higheft and moft ditlinguilhed rank ; every 
man of genius confidering not his own reputation 
alone, but even that of his nation or his tribe, as in- 
terefted in his fuccefs. Poetry and rhetoric were 
chiefly efteemed and admired; the firft being looked 
upon as highly ornamental, and the other as a neceffary 
accomplilhmentin the education of every Leading man. 
An affembly at a place called Qcadh, had been in confe- 
quence eUablifhed about the end of the fixth century, 
where all were admitted to a rivalfhip of genius. 

43 The merits of their refpe&ive productions were im- 
The diale<ft partiall) determined by the affembly at large ; and the 
r^'ftTbe^ 0 " mo ^ a PP rove d °f their poems, written on filk, in 
came the chara&ers of gold, were with much folemnity fulpend- 
politeft, ed in the temple as the higheft mark of honour which 
and why. could be conferred on literary merit. Thefe poems 
were called the Moallabat, “ fufpended,” or Mudhabe- 
lat, “ golden.” Seven of thefe are ftill preferved in 
many European libraries. 

From this uncommon attention to promote emula¬ 


tion, and refine their language, the dialefl ®f the Arabic 
Koreifh became the pureft, the richeft, and the moft Banguagd. 
polite, of all the Arabian idioms. It was ftudied with 
a kind of predilection ; and about the beginning of the 
feventh century it was the general language of Arabia, 
the other dialects being either incorporated with it, 
or Aiding gradually into difufe. By this Angular 
idiomatic union the Arabic has acquired a prodigious 
fecundity ; whilft the luxuriance of fynonymes, and 
tire equivocal or oppofite fenfes of the fame or fimilar 
words, hath iui’hifhed their writers with a wonde f 1 
power of indulging, in the fulleft range, their favourite 
paflion for antitiicfis and quaint allufion. One inftance 
of this we have in the word veli ; which fignifies a 
prince, a friend, and alfo a Jlave. This fame word, 
with the change of one letter only, becomes vali; 
which, without equivocation, imports a fovereign. Ex¬ 
amples of this kind occur in almoft every page of every 
Arabic didlionary. 44 

But all thofe advantages of this incomparable lan This fupe- 
guage are merely modern, and do not reach higher rior!t y m »- 
than the beginning of the fixth century. Prior to dcrn * 
that era, as we have obferved above, a variety of dia- 
ledls obtained; and as the Arabs were by their fitua- 
tion in a manner fequeftered from all the reft of man¬ 
kind, it may not perhaps be fuperfluous to enquire 
briefly into the caufe and origin of this inftantaneous 
and univerfal change. 

For a courfe of more than 20 centuries the Ara¬ 
bians had been fhut up within the narrow limits of their 
own peninfula, and in a great meafure fecluded 
from the reft of the world. Their commerce witlx 
India was purely mercantile, and little calculated to 
excite or promote intelledhial improvements. They 
traded with the Egyptians fr&m time immemorial; but 
fince the invafion and ufurpation of the pallor kings, 
every fhepherd, that is, every Arabian, was an abomi¬ 
nation to the Egyptians. From that quarter, there¬ 
fore, they could not derive much intelledtual improve¬ 
ment. Befides, when an extenfive territory is par¬ 
celled out among a number of petty fepts or clans, 
the feuds and contefts which originate from interfering 
interefts and territorial difputes, leave but little time, 
and lefs inclination, for the culture of the mind. In 
thefe circumftances, themillitary art alone will be cul¬ 
tivated, and the profeffion of arms alone Will be deem¬ 
ed honourable. Of confequence, we find that, in the 
general opinion, poetry, rhetoric, and the profeffion 
of arms, were the only fciences cultivated by the 
people in queftion. As for the fcience of arms, we 
are convinced that it was both ftudi,ed and pradfifed at 
a very early period ; but as to the two former, we 
imagine they were very late acquifitions, and fprung 
from fome circumftance external and adventitious. 

The tribe of the Koreifh were much engaged in 
commmerce. They exported frankincefe, myrrh, caf- 
fia, galbanum, and other drugs and fpices, to Damaf- 
cus, Tripoli, Palmyra, and other commercial cities of 
Syria and its neighbourhood. Upon thefe occafions 
the Arabian traders mull have become acquainted with 
the Greek language, and perhaps with the more amu- 
fing and affecting parts of the Grecian literature. They 
might hear of the high renown of Homer and De- 
mofthenes; and it is not impoflible that fome of them 
might be able to read their eompofitions. Every 
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Arabic body knows with what unremitting ardour the learned 
L anguage, Arab 1 ;, under the firfl khaliffs, perufed and tranflated 
the philofophical works of the Grecian fages. The 
very fame fpirit might animate their predeceflors, 
though they wanted learning, and perhaps public en¬ 
couragement, to aroufe their exertions. From this 
quarter, we think the Arabs may have learned to ad¬ 
mire, and then to imitate, the Grecian worthies. 

The Ptolemies of Egypt were the profeffed patrons 
of commerce as well as of learning. Under thefe 
princes all nations were invited to trade with that 
happy country. The Arabs, now no longer fettered 
by Egyptian jealoufy, carried their precious commo¬ 
dities to Alexandria; where the Grecian literature, 
though no longer in its meridian fplendor, fhone how¬ 
ever with a clear unfaded lultre. The court of the 
firft Ptolemies was the retreat of all the moll celebra¬ 
ted geniufes of Greece and of the age; in a word, 
Alexandria was the native land of learning and inge¬ 
nuity. Here the ingenious Arab mull have heard 
the praifes of learning incefTamly proclaimed; mull 
have been often prefent at the public exhibitions of 
the poets and orators ; and even though he did not 
underftand them exactly, might be charmed with the 
melody of the diction, and (truck with furprife at their 
effects on the audience. The reader will pleafe to re- 
fled, that the Arabian traders were the firft men of 
the nation, both with refpedt to birth, learning, and 
fortune. Thefe wife men, to ufe the language of 
4 » Scripture, infpired with the natural curiofity of their 
Inltitution race, might hear of the celebrated Olympic games, 
at Mecca the public recitations before that aflembly, and the 
ftmilar to glorious prize bellowed upon the conquerors. Such 
the Olym- i n f orm ation might animate them to inllitute fome- 
pic games, parallel at Mecca, with a view to improve 

their language, and at the fame time to derive honour 
and emolument to themfelves. The Koreilhim might 
promife themfelves the like advantages from the efla- 
blifhment of the fair and affembly at Ocadh, as the na¬ 
tives of Elis drew from the inftitution of the Olympic 
games. For thefe reafons, we conjedture the literary 
competitions at the place juft mentioned were inftitu- 
ted at fo late a period, though the nation had exift- 
ed more than 2000 years before the eftablilhment of 
this anniverfary. TJ pon the whole, we are inclined to 
believe, that the Arabs, notwithftanding all the fine 
things recorded of them by their own poetical hillo- 
rians, and believed perhaps too eafily by tbofe of other 
countries, were in the days of ignorance like the ear- 
lieft Romans, latrones et femiharbari. For our part, 
we think it by no means probable that a people of 
that charadter lhould after fo long a courfe of years, 
have Humbled upon fo laudable and fo beneficial an in¬ 
ftitution, without taking the hint from fome foreign 
one of a iimilar complexion. This we acknowledge 
is only a conjedture, and as fuch it is fubmitted to the 
judgment of the reader. 

There were, as has been obferved above, two prin¬ 
cipal dialedls of the original Arabic : the Hamyarite 
fpoken by the genuine Arabs, and the Koreilhite or 
pure Arabic, which at la ft became the general language 
of that people. The former of thefe inclined towards 
the Syriac or Chaldean ; the latter being, according to 
them, the language of Ifhmael, was deeply tindtured 
with the Hebrew idiom. The oriental writers tell us 


that Terah, the grandfather of Hamyar, was the firft Arabic 
whofe language deviated from the Syriac to the Ara- Language, 
bic. Hence, fay they, the Hamyaritic dialedt mull ' v ' 
have approached nearer to toe purity of the Syriac, 
and of confequence muft hare been more remote from 
the true genius of the Arabic than that of any of the 
other tribes. The fadt feems to Hand thus ; The Ham- 
yarites were neighbours to the Chaldeans and Sy¬ 
rians, and confequently were connedted with thofe < 
people by commerce, wars, al.iances, &c. This circum- 
ftance introduced into their language many phrafes and 
idioms from both thefe nations. That Terah was con¬ 
cerned in adulterating the diaiedl of the Hamyarites, is 
a mere oriental legend, fabricated by the Arabs after 
they began to perufe the Hebrew Scriptures. The Ko- 
reilh being fituated in the centre of Arabia, were lefs ex- 
pofed to intercourfe with foreigners, and therefore pre¬ 
served their language more pure and untainted. 4 g 

The learned well know, that the Koran was written The Koran 
in the dialedt of the. Koreifh ; a circumftance which writ0-1. in 
communicated additional fplendor to that branch of Koreifli 
the Arabian tongue. It has been proved, that the dla e * 
language of the original inhabitants of Arabia was 
genuine Hebrew ; but upon this fuppoiitiona queftion 
will arife, namely, whether the Arabians adtually pre- 
ferved their original tongue pure and unfophifticated 
during a fpace of 3000 years, which elapfed between 
the deluge and the birth of Mohammed ? or, whether 
during that period, according to the ordinary courfe of 
human affairs, it underwent many changes and devia¬ 
tions from the original flandard ? 

The admirers of that language ftrenuoufly maintain 
the former pofition ; others, who are more moderate 
in their attachment, are difpofed to admit the latter. 

Chardin obferves of the oriental languages in general, 
that they do not vary and fluctuate with time like the 
European tongues *. “ Ce qu’il y a de plus admirable, * Voyage, 
dit il, et de plus remarquable, dans ces langues, e’eft, vol. 3, 
qu’elles ne changent point, et n’ont point change du p. 43 - 
tout, foit a l’egard de termes, foit a l’egard du tour: 
rien n’y eft, ni nouveau ni vieux, nulle bonne fa- 
$on de parler, n’a ceffe d’etre en credit. IT Alcoran, par 
exemple, eft aujourdhui, comme il y a mille annees, le 
modele de plus pure, plus courfe, et plus eloquente dic¬ 
tion.” It is not to our purpofe to tranferibe the re¬ 
maining part of the author’s reflection upon this fub- 
jeCt : From the above it plainly appears that he con¬ 
cludes, that the Arabian tongue has fuffered no change 
fince the publication of the Koran ; and at the fame 
time infinuates, that it had continued invariable in its 
original purity through all ages, from the days of 
Kobtan to the appearance of that book. Whether 
both or either of thefe fentiments is properly authen¬ 
ticated will appear in the fequel. 

The learned Dr Robertfon, profeffor of oriental lan- Means a- 
-guages in the univerfity of Edinburgh, informs us, that dopted by 
the Arabians, in order to preferve the purity of their t ^ ie Arabs 
language, ftriftly prohibited their merchants, who were [£ e pre ^ ve 
obliged to go abroad for the fake of commerce, all 0 j- t p “ jr y 
commerce with ftrange women. We know not where language, 
this injunction is recorded, but certainly it was a mod 
terrible interdict to.an amorous fon of the defert. If 
fuch a prohibition actually exifted, we fufpeCt it ori¬ 
ginated from fome other fource than the fear of cor¬ 
rupting their language. Be that as it may, the Doc¬ 
tor, 
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Arabic tor, as well as the great Schultens, is clearly of opi- count of the Arabic characters: the following fei.i’l Arabic 
Language. n ion, that the language in queftion, though divided in- is the moil: probable one we have been able to colledt ^- a °g “ a c Cl 

“ to a great number of ftreams and canals, ft ill flowed on that fubjeft. 

pure and limpid in its courfe. It is generally agreed *, that the art of writing was *PococU’« 

Our reader.-, who are acquainted with the hiftory of known among the Hamyarites or Iiomerites at a very Specim. 
the orientals are already apprized of the fteady at- early period* Thefe people were fovereigns of Arabia Ar al>. 
tachment of thofe people to ancient cuftoms and in- during a courfe of many ages. Their character was 

ftitutions. We readily allow, that in the article of Lan- fomewhat perplexed and confufed. It was called al v , r ; tl - n _ a . 

guage this fame prediledlion is abundantly obvious; Mof nail , from the mutual connedtion of the letters, riongthe 
48 but every oriental fcholar mull: confefs, th it the ftyle The alphabet of thefe people refembled that of the Hamya- 
The ftyle 0 f the Koran is at this day in a manner obfolete, and Hebrews both in the number and order of the letters, ritcs - 
of the Ko- b ecorne almoft a dead language. This fadt, we be- and is called algael heviz f, from the firft ten letters f Id. Ibid, 
obfolete lieve W ‘U not be queftioned. If the Arabian has de- of the Hebrew alphabet, artificially thrown together. 

* viated fo very conliderably from the ftandard of the “ And this word (fays the learned Chardin %) a, l>,g, { Vol, iii. 
Koran in little more than 1000 years, and that too d, is formed of the four letters which were heretofore p. 153- 
after an archetype ts alcertained ; by a parity of rea- the firft in the Arabian language, as they are Hill in 
fon we may infer, that much greater deviations muft that of the Hebrews.” The fame traveller is pofitive 
have affedted the language in the Ipace of 3000 years, that thefe were the ancient charadter 6 of the Arabs; 

It is univerfally allowed by fuch. as maintain the un- that they differed from Cuphite letters, which were af- 
fullied purity of the Arabian tongue, that it was ori- terwards introduced; and that they were furnilhed 
ginally the fame with the Hebrew, or with the ancient -with vowel points. Thefe, we imagine, were the firft 
Byriac and Chaldaic. Let any one now compare the rude (ketches of the Chaldean charadter, which pro¬ 
words, idioms, and phrafeffiogy of the Koran with bably the Hamyarites retained in their priftine unpo- 
the remains of thole three languages, and, we think we lifhed form, after they had been polilhed and reduced 
may venture to affirm that the difference will, be pal- to a more elegant fize by the original inventors, 
pable. This circumftance, one would think, indicates Monuments bearing inlcriprions in thefe charadters 
in the ftrongeft terms a remarkable alteration. are, they tell us, ftill to be feen in fome places of Ara- 

The Arabs themfelves are agreed, that, notwith- bia. Some were engraved on rocks ; and to thefe we 
Handing the amazing fecundity of their language, vaft think it probable that the patriarch Job alludes in thofe 
numbers of its radical terms have been irrecoverably paffages where he feems to intimate an inclination to 
loft. But this lofs could not be fupplied without either have his fufferings recorded in a book, and graven in 
fabricating new words or borrowing them from foreign the rock for ever. All the Arabians agree, that the 
languages. To the latter method we have feen their dialed): of the Hamyarites inclined towards the Syriac 
averfion; and muft therefore conclude that they adopt- or Chaldean. This we have imputed to the connec- 
ed the former. tion of that people with the Chaldeans, who lived in 

The Chaldeans, Syrians, and Phoenicians, had made their neighbourhood, If the Hamyaritic dialed!: was in- 
Innovations on their language at a very early period, fedted with the Syriac or Chaldaic, there can be no doubt 
even before conqoefts were undertaken: We fee no that they derived their letters from the fame quarter. 51 
reafon to fuppofe that the Arabs did not innovate as We conclude then, that the Hamyarites knew the In C'haldaie 
well as their neareft neighbours : the Hamyarites did art of writing from the earlieft antiquity, and that the charaifter». 
adtually innovate. letters they employed were the rude Chaldaic in their 

There are, we think, very ftrong reafons to believe, unimproved ftate 9, Some of the Arabians do indeed S Pococke 
that Job was an Arabian, and flourilhed prior to Mo- hold, that I Ihmael was the firft author of letters; but°f at-de 
fes, perhaps as early as Jacob. The ftyle, the genius, that his charadters were rude and indiftindt, without 
the figurative tone of the compofition ; the amazing any interval between letters or words, and that thefe 8 

fublimity of the fentiments, the alluflons, the pathos, were adopted by Kedar and his other children: but 


the b®ldnefs, the variety, and irregularity; the poeti¬ 
cal enthufiafm which pervade the whole poem, ftrongly 
breathe the Arabian i'pirit: indeed the very didtion is 
peculiar to that fingle book, and differs widely from 
And re- that of the Pfalms and every poetical part • f the facred 
fembling canon. If we compare this book with Mohammed’s 
the He- Koran, we fhall fcarce find any refemblance of word's 
^hra'f'"l US or phrafeology ; but a wonderful fimilarity of figures, 
0 °" enthufiafm, and elevation of fentiments. 

We are then led to conclude, that the Arabic did 
adtually lofe and gain a multitude of vocables between 
the era of its firft eftablifhment among the defeen- 
dants of Joktan and Ilhmael and the birth of the im- 
poftor. 

The art of writing was introduced among the Arabs 
at a very late period : Without the affiftance of this 
art one would drink it altogether impoffible to pre¬ 
serve any language in its primaeval purity and fimpli- 
city. Our curious readers may here expedc fome ac- 
Vot. XIV. 


this tradition hath met with little credit. 

With refpedt to the highly polilhed Koreilhites, it 
is agreed on all hands, that they were unacquainted 
with the ufe of letters till a few years before the birth of 
Mohammed. Two difficulties here prefent themfelves. 

The firft is, how the Koreifhite dialedt, without the 54 
art of writing, happened to excel all the other dialedls Art of 
of the Arabic tongue, affifted by that art, apparently writin g a * 
fo neceffary for preferving a language in its original 
purity. The fecond is ftill, we think, rather greater, ° rC1 * 6,1 
namely, how the Koreifh learned that molt ufeful 
art at fo late a period as the fixth century. It is a 
well known fadt, that ever after the Babylonilh cap¬ 
tivity Arabia fwarmed with Jewifli villages, in which 
the art of writing was generally known; and almoft 
at the beginning of the Chriftia'n era; multitudes of 
Chriftians retired to the fame country, in order to 
avoid the perfections which they differed in the Ro¬ 
man empire. In thefe circumftances, we think it ra* 

3 S ther 
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Arabic ther ftrange, that the Koreiffiites, highly poliffied and 
Language, acute as t hey werej never thought of laying hold on 
the opportunity of learning an art fo very ufeful. Thefe 
two problems we leave to be folved by our more learn¬ 
ed readers. 

But however they be folved, it is univerfally ac¬ 
knowledged, that the Koreifh were ignorant of letters 
till a lew years before the birth of their prophet. Ebn 
Chalican (b) one of their mod celebrated hidorians, 
informs us, that Moramer the fon of Morra, an An- 
barian, a native of Anbaris, a city of Irak (c), fird 
invented alphabetical charadters, and taught his coun¬ 
trymen to ufe them, from whom this noble invention 
v«*as derived to the Koreifhites. Thefe letters, though 
neither beautiful nor convenient, were long ufed by 
the Arabs. They were denominated Cuphile, from 
Cupha a city of Irak. In this character the original 
copy of the Koran was written. Thefe we think 
were the original clumfy characters which were re¬ 
tained by the vulgar after the beautiful fqyare Chal- 
daic letters were invented; and probably ufed by 
prieds, philofophers, and the learned in general. Thefe 
letters are often at this day ufed by the Arabs for the 
titles of books and public infcriptions. 

§ Robert Abauli the fon of Mocla f, about 300 years after 
Clav. Pent, the death of Mohammed, found out a more elegant and 
P- 35 j 36. more expeditious character. This invention of Abau- 
Improved ^ was afterwards carried to perfection by Ebn Bowla, 
about 300 who died in the year of the Hegira 413, when Kader 
years after was caliph of Bagdad. This character, with little va- 
Moham- riation, obtains at this day. As we think this article 
Ble ^* of fome importance, we ftiall, for the fake of our un¬ 
learned readers, tranfcribe an excellent account of this 
whole matter from the very learned Schultens. 

“ The C-uphic characters, fays he, which had been 
brought from the region of the Chaldeans to the pro¬ 
vince of Hejaz, and to Mecca its capital, in the age of 
Mohammed,was employed by the Koreifhites, and in it 
the koran was firft written. But as this character was 
rude and clumfy, in confequence of its fize, and ill 
calculated for expedition, Abauli Ebn Mocla dev'fed 
a more elegant and expeditious one. This perfcn was 
vifir to Haradius the 41ft caliph, who began to reign 
in the year of the hegira 322. Accordingly, in the 
10th century, under this emperor of the Saracens, the 
• form of the Arabian alphabet underwent a change ; and 
the former clumfy embarrafled character was made to 
give way to the poliffied, eafy, and expeditious type. 
Regarding this expedition alone, the author of the 
invention left very few vowel characters; and as the 
Hebrew manner of writing admits five long ones and 
five fhort in different fhapes, he taught how to ex- 
prefs all the vowels, both long and fhort, fuitably to 
the genius of the language, by three, or rather by 
two, fmall points, without any danger of a miftake: 
an abbreviation truly deferving applaufe and admira¬ 
tion : for by placing a very fmall line above he ex- 
preffed a and e; and by placing the fame below''P 
he meant to imitate i only. To the other fhort 
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ones, 9 and u, he affigned a fmall ivaw above. In or- Arabic 
der to reprefent the long ones, he called in the matres Language, 
leBionis, the quiefcent letters x, 1, 1fo that pbata with v ' 
elif intimated a and olong, i. e. kametz and cholem; jod 
placed after kefram became tzerl and chink long. IVam) 
annexed to damma made fchurek.” 

In this paflage, this great orientalift acknowledges 
that the vifir above-mentioned, who carried the Ara¬ 
bian alphabet to the pinnacle of perfection, invented 
and annexed the vowel points for the fake of eafe and 
expedition in writing ; from which we may infer, that 
prior to the tenth century the Arabians had no vowel 
points; and confequently either read without vowels, 
or contented themfelves with the matres ledionis above- 
mentioned. 

The defign of the author of the invention in fabri¬ 
cating thefe points, was confeffedly eafe and expedi¬ 
tion in writing ; a circumstance which furnifhes a vio¬ 
lent prefumption that the Hebrew vowel-points were 
devifed and annexed at fome late period for the very 
fame purpofes. 

Some, indeed, have gone fo far , as to affirm that the 
Arabians were the original fabricators of the vowel- 
points. The Arabians f (fays the learned Dr Gre- -j- Diff, on, 
gory Sharp) were the original authors of the vowel-the Origin 
points. They invented three, called fatha, and damma, anel Conft, 
and kefra: but thefe were not in ufe till feveral years ^ J " an S’ 
after Mohammed ; for it is certain that the firft copies ’ 
of the koran were without them. The rabbis ftole 
them from the Arabs.” This, however, is carrying 
the matter too far, fince it is certain that the Jews 
■were acquainted with the points in queftion long be¬ 
fore the period above mentioned. 

Though it is none of onr intention to enter into a mi¬ 
nute detail of the peculiarities of this noble language, we 
cannot omit obferving one thing, which indeed belongs 
to grammar, but is not generally taken notice of by the 
Arabic grammarians. The roots of verbs in this dialed 
are universally triliteral; fo that the compofition of the 
28 Arabian letters would give near 22,000 elements 
of the language. This circumftance demonftrates the 
furprifing extent of it: for although great numbers of Surprising 
its roots are irrecoverably loft, and fome perhaps were extent of 
never in ufe ; yet if we fuppofe 10,000 of them, with- the Arabic 
out reckoning quadriliterals to exift, and each of them language, 
to admit only five variations, one with another, in form¬ 
ing derivative nouns, the whole language would then 
confift of 50,000 words, each of which may receive a 
multitude of changes by the rules of grammar. 

Again, the Arabic feems to abhor the compofition 
of words, and invariably expreffes very complex ideas 
by circumlocution ; fo that if a compound word be 
found in any dialed! of that language, we may at once 
pronounce it of foreign extradtion. This is indeed a 
diftinguifhing feature iu the ftrudture of this tongue^ 
as well as of fome of its filler dialects. This circumftance 
has, in our opinion, contributed not a little to the 
amazing fecundity of that language : for as every in¬ 
gredient in the compofition of a complex idea requires. 

a 


(b) See this whole detail in Dr Pocock’s Specim. Hijl. Arab. p. 250. et feq. 

(c) Irak, “ Babylonia,” from Erech, one of the cities built by Nimrod. The Arabians have generally 
reftoied the ancient names of places. Thus with them Tyre is Tzur, Sidon Seyd, Egypt Mezri ? 3c c. 
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Arabic a word to exprefs it, as many words became neceffary 
Language, [ 0 complete the language as there were Ample ideas to 
' v intimated by dilcourle. Were all the compounds of 

the Greek language to be diffolved, as probably once 
they were, the vocables of that tongue would infinitely 
exceed their prefent number. 

The Arabic authors boall moll unconfcionably of 
the richnel's and variety of their language. No human 
underftanding, fay they is capacious enough to con- 
prehend all its treafures. Infpiration alone can qua- 
§ Pocoke’s lify one for exhaufting its fources $. Ebn Chalawalb, 
Specimen. a moll renowned grammarian of theirs, has fpCnt a 
whole volume upon the various names of the lion, 
which amount to 500 ; another on the names of the fer- 
penr, which makeup 200. Mohammed al Firancabodi- 
us, affirms that he wrote a book on the ufefulnefs a id 
different denominations of honey, in which he enume¬ 
rates 80 of them ; and after all, he affures that he 
was dill far from having exhaufted his fubjed. To 
excel in a language fo amazingly copious, was cer¬ 
tainly a proof of uncommon capacity, and confidered 
as no mean talent even among the Koreiffiites, Hence 
Mohammed, when fome people were expreffing their 
admiration of the eloquence of the koran, told them 
that he had been taught by the angel Gabriel the lan- 
^ guage of Ilhamel, which had fallen into defuetude. 
Oratory In a language fo richly repleniffied with the choiceft 
and poetry and molt energetic terms, both oratory and poetry 
of the were cultivated with eafe. All the difficulty contilled 
Arabs. j n making a choice among words and phrafes equally 
elegant. We may compare one of thole poets or orators 
to a young gentleman, of a tafte highly refined, walk¬ 
ing into a repofitory where a profufion of the richeft 
and molt elegant drefles are piled up in wild confufion. 
Our beau is here diftreffed with variety; but to be, 
able to choofe the molt handfome and moll becoming 
he mull have received from nature a fuperior good 
tafte ; which he mull likewife have cultivated by affi- 
dous induftry, and by affociating with the moll gen¬ 
teel company. 

The orations of the Arabs were of two kinds, me¬ 
trical and profaic. The former they compared to 
pearls fet in gold, and the latter to loole ones. They 
were ambitious of excelling in both; and whoever did 
fo was highly diftinguilhed. His fuccefs in either of 
thofe departments was thought to confer honour, not 
only on his family, but even on his tribe. In their 
poems were preferved the genealogies of their families, 
s the privileges of their tribes, the memory of their he¬ 
roes, the exploits of their anceftors, the propriety of 
their language, the magnificence of banquets, the 
generofity of their wealthy chiefs and great men, &c. 
After all, we cannot avoid being of the unpopular 
opinion, that this mighty parade of eloquence and 
poetry did not reach backwards above two centuries 
before the birth of Mohammed, as it certainly vaniffied 
at the era of the propagation of his religious inftitu- 
tions. The two fucceeding centuries were the reigns 
of fuperftition and bloodfhedl The voice of the mufes 
is feldom heard amidft the din of arms. 

The ancient Arabs, at whatever time poetry began 
to be in requeft among them, did not at firft write 
poems of confiderable length. They only e-^reffed 
themfelves in metre occafionally, in acute rather than 
harmonious ftrains. The Proverbs of Solomon, and 
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the book of Ecdefiaftes feem to be compofcd in this Arabic 
fpecies of vevfification. The profody of the Arabs L^'.guagr. 
was never digelted into rules till fome time after the 
death of Mohammed ; and this is laid to have been 
done by Al Khalti al Farabidi, who Lved in the reign 
of the caliph Karan of Rafchid. 

After fo many encomiums on the copinufnefs of the 
Arabic tongue, one clafs of our readers may pcflibly 
expeft that we ffiould fubjoin a brief deta ; l of its go- 
nius and charader ; and this we fhall dp with all pot- ® en;U ® 311 
fible brevity. of the Ian- 

All the primary or radical words of the language guage. 
are compofed of different combinations of conlbnant s 
by triads ; fo that the various combinations and ccn- 
jundions of radicals make more than ic,000,even with¬ 
out including thofe which may arife from the meet¬ 
ing of guttural letters. From this quality of the 
language has flowed that liability of the dialed which 
has preferved it pure and entire for fo many thou- 
fand years, and fecured it from thofe changes and 
that fluduation to which moll other tongues are fub- 
jed. 

Perhaps notwithHanding its copioufnefs and varie¬ 
ty, no other language can vie with the one in que- 
ftion in point of perfpicuity and precision. It is pof- 
feffed of a brevity and rotundity which, amidft the 
greatell variety, enables it to exprefs with clearnefs 
and energy what could not be expreffed in any other 
tongue without tedious circumlocutions. To this 
purpofe we fhall beg leave to tranferibe a paffage from 
Bilhop Pocock’s oration on the Arabic language. 

As we imagine few of our readers who will have the 
curiofity to perufe this article can be unacquainted 
with the Latin tongue, we fhall give it as it Hands in 
the original without a tranflation : 

“ Neque in nulla certe laudis parte, mira ilia qua, 
non folum verborum in fignificando, perfpicuitate, fed 
in prolatione, elegantise et dulcedini caverunt, fedu- 
litas; quoque, non folum accurata, inter literas ex fig- 
nifkata proportione, fenfus vel intenfioni, vel remif- 
fioni, prout res poflulaverit, literarum appofitione, 
fubdudione, vel juxta organorum, rationem -profpe- 
xerunt; fed et ne quid delicatulus auribus ingratum, ne 
quid horridum, aut ao-vf*qa>nv reperiatur, effecerunt 
Hoc in genere eft, quod nufpiam in verbo aliquo, ge- 
nuinse apud Arabes originis, concurrunt, non interce- 
dente vocalis alicujus motione conforiantes, cum vel 
tres, vel plures, aliis in linguis frequenter collidantur. 

Immo neque, ft adfint, quae afperitati remedio Tint, vo- 
cales, quas libet temere tamen committunt confonantes; 
fed ita rei natura poftulat, ut concurere debeant ilia, 
quae fe invicem, fine afperitatis indudione confequi, et 
inter fe connedi non poffmt; illi vel fitus, vel litera¬ 
rum mutatione, eas abjicien-io, inferendo, emoliendo, 
aliifve quibus poffent modis remedia qussrunt; adeo 
ab omni,quod vel abfonum,vel diffonum eft, abhorrent. 

Quid ft nobis fecus videntur, et afperius fonare ab A- 
rabibus prolata, illud auribus noftris, et ufui, non lin¬ 
guae irtiputandum, nec mollius iliis fonare noftra, quam 
eorum nobis cenfendum. Quin et gutturalium, quae 
nobis maxima afperitatis caufa videntur, abfentiam, ut 
magnum in lingua Graeca defedum, arguunt Arabes. 

The learned Dr Hunt, late profeffor of the Hebrew 
and Arabic languages at Oxford, is of the fame opi¬ 
nion with the very learned prelate, part of whofe ora- 
3 S 2 tion 
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Arabic tion we have tranfcribed above, with refpedt to the 
Xang uage. del | cac y and elegance of the Arabian language :— 
“ Nufquam, mihi credite, (inquit ille) auribus magis 
parcitur quam in Arabia; nulla lingua a xuxoipavut, alie- 
nior quam Arabica. Quamquam enim nonnulls ejus 
liters minus fortaffe fuaviter, immo durius etiam fo- 
nuerint,ita tamen Arabes eas temperarunt cum lenibus, 
duras cum mollibus,graves cum aculis mifcendo, voces 
indenon minus auribus jucundse, quam pronunciatu fa- 
ciles confecerint, totique fermoni miram fonorum tam 
dulcedinem quam varietatem addiderint. Quod qui- 
dem orationis modulandse ftudium in Cortao adeo fna- 
nifeftum eft, ut primi Iflarniimi oppugnatores cum li- 
brum magica ideo arte fcriptuip dixerint. Non auri¬ 
bus tantum gratus eft Arabifmus, fed et animi con- 
ceptibus exprimendis aptus,fonos fuos fententiis Temper 
■accommodans, et felici verborOm jundtura eorum natu- 
ram depingens.” 

To thefe we might add quotations from Erpenius’s 
'oration on the fame fubjedt, from GoHus, Schuitens, 
Hottinger, Bochart, and Sir William Jones; beftdes 
a whole cloud of oriental witneffes, whofe extrava¬ 
gant encomiums would rather aftonift than edify the 
far greater part of our readers. Thefe panegyrics may 
perhaps be in fome meafure hyperbolical; but in ge¬ 
neral we believe them pretty well founded. At the 
feme time we are convinced that the Arabic, however 
melodious in the ear of a native, founds harfe andufi- 
57 harmonious in that of a European, 
difficulty When we confider the richnefs and the variety of the 
of acqui- Arabic tongue, We are led to conclude, that to ac- 
roif h t * 1 °" S u ’ re a to l era ble degree of {kill in its idioms, is a fnOfe 
knowledge difficult talk than is generally imagined ; at leaft fonrfe 
«fit. ° people who have acquired the knowledge of the” 
Greek and Latin, and like wife of the more fafeion- 
able modern languages, With facility enough, have 
found it fo. Be that as it may, there afe two claffes 
of men who, in our opinion cannot ha'ndfomely dif- 
penfe with the knowledge of that almoft univerfal 
tongue: the gentleman who is to be employed in the 
political tranfadtions of the moft refpeclable mercan¬ 
tile company upon earth, in the eaftern parts of the 
world ; and the divine, who applies himfelf to invefti- 
gate the true purport of the facred oracles ; without 
this, the former will often find h'imfelf embarraffed in 
both his civil and mercantile negociations ; and the 
latter will often grope in the dark, when a moderate 
acquaintance with that tongue would make all fun- 
feine round about him. 

Bochart, Hottinger, Schuitens, Pocock, Hunt, 
and Robertf n, &c, have taken wonderful pains, and 
laviftied a profufion of learning, in proving the affinit y 
and dialectical cognation between the Hebrew and 
Arabic. Much of this 4 abour, we think, might haVe 
been fpared. We prefume to affirm, that no perfirn 
tolerably verfed in both languages can read a fingle 
‘paragraph of the Arabic verfion of the New Tefta- 
ment, or indeed of the Koran itfelf, without being 
convinced of the truth of this pofition : it is but {trip¬ 
ping the latter of its adventitious frippery, and the 
kindred features wilhimmediately appear. 

The learned profeffors of the univerfity of Leyden 
Were the firft who entered upon the career of Arabian 
learning. To them the European ftudents are prin- 
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cipally indebted for what knowledge of that language t haldeaa 
they have hitherto been able to attain. Though fie- bn^uage-; 

Veral Italians have contributed their endeavours, yet __ & c * . 

the fruit of their labours had been rendered almoft ufe- 
fefs by more commodious and more accurate works 
.printed in Holland. 

The palm of glory, in this branch of literature, is 
due to Golius, whofe works are equally profound anil 
elegarft; fo perfpicuous in method, that they may al¬ 
ways be confulted without fatigue, and read without 
languor. Erpenius’s excellent grammar, arid his me¬ 
morable didtionary, will enable the fludent to explain 
the 'hiftory of Taiinur by Ibni Ardbjbah. If he has o'nce 
mattered that fublime work, he wifi underftand the 
learned Arabic better than moft of the Khatabs of 
Conftantino.ple or of Mecca. 

The Arabian language, however, notwith{landing 
all its boafted perfedtions, has undoubtedly feared the 
fate of other living languages ; it has gradually under¬ 
gone fuch confiderable alterations, that the Arabic 
lpoke and written in the age of Mohammed may be 
now regarded as a dead language : it is indeed fo 
widely different from the modern language of Arabia, 
that it is taught and ftudied in the college of Mecca 
juft as the Latin is at Rome. 

The dialed of the Highlands of Yemen is faid to 
have the neareft analogy to the language of the Ko¬ 
ran, becaule thefe Highlanders have little intercourfe 
with ftrangers. The old Arabic is through ail the 
Eaft, like the Latin in Europe, a learfied tongue, 
taught in colleges, and only to be acquired by the pe- 
rulal of the bell authors, 

“ Utfolia in fylvis pronos mutantur in annos, &c.” 

Sect. III. Of the Chaldean, Phanician, or 'Ethi'opidn 
Abynjftian, and Egyptian Languages . 

As there is a ve v y ft rid connedion and dialecli- £ on ^iif 0H 
cal analogy among thefe languages, we have arranged c f t ] ie 
them all under one fedion ; efpecially fince what is Chaldean, 
obferved relating to one of them may, without the Phoenician, 
leaft {training, be extended to them all. We feall begin Ethiopic. 
with the Chaldaic. andEgyp- 

The Chaldeans, or Chafidim, as they are always 
called in Scripture, were the defeendants of Chefed 
the fon of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. The de¬ 
feendants of this patriarch drove the Cufeim or Ara¬ 
bians out of Babylonia, and poffeffed themfelves of 
that country at a very early period. As thefe Cha¬ 
fidim or Chaldeans were the pofterity of Nahor, the 
defeendant of Heber, they undoubtedly fpoke the ori¬ 
ginal Hebrew tongue as well as the other branches 
of that family. But being an ingenious inventive 
people, they feem to have polifeed their language with 
much care and delicacy of tafte. 

The only genuine remains of the ancient Chaldaic 
language are to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures; 
and thofe are contained in 268 verfes, of which We 
have 200 in Daniel, reaching from verfe 4th chapter 
2d to chapter 8th eXclufive ; in Ezra 67, in chapter 
4th, 17 verfes; chapter 5th, the fame number j 
chapter 6th, 18 verfes; and in chapter 7th, 15;. 
in Jeremiah, chapter 10th, there is extant only one 
verfe. From thefe fragments, compared with the He¬ 
brew 
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Chaldean brew, it painly appears, that the difference between 
Language, that language and the Chaldaic is fcarce equal to that 
. & °* between the Doric and Ionic dialeds of the Greek. 

Whatever might have been the form of the mod 
ancient Chaldaic letters, it is generally known that 
the beautiful fquare charaders, in which the Hebrew 
Scriptures began to be written after the age of Ezra, 
were current among them at an era prior to the Ba- 
bylonilh captivity. Thofe elegant characters were 
probably the invention of the Chaldean academies, 
which were eftablifhed in various parts of that exten- 
^ five and fertile country. 

Chaldean The Chaldean declenfions and conjugations differ 
differs little fo little from the Hebrew modifications, that it would 
from the fog almofl; fuperfluous to dwell upon them in this fec- 
Hebrew. t j on- The mo ft effedual way to acquire an idea of 
the ancient, Chaldaic, is to decompound the names 
confeffedly of that dialed, which occur in many places 
of Scripture. By this method of proceeding, its 
"beautiful ftrudure and expreffive energy will be rea¬ 
dily comprehended even by the moll illiterate claffes 
of cur readers At the fame time, we muff obferve, 
that the Chaldaic and ancient Syriac bore fo near a 
refemblance to each other, that they have generally 
been claffed under one head. 

The firft Chaldaic word that occurs in the Old 
Teffament is bar a “ creavit.” This word has all along 
been affigned to the language under confideration ; fox 
what reafi'n, we confefs we are net ible to difeover. 
The greateft part of the Hebrewtongue is now loff. The 
words bar, “ a fon,” and bara “ creavit, ” (rather Jili- 
amt), may probably be of that number. Another Scrip¬ 
ture word which is often quoted, ai d alwiys aferibed 
either to the Syriac or Chaldaic, is igar or jegar fa- 
haduth'a, which fignifies “ a monument of witneffes.” 
Every body knows, that when Jacob and Eaban made 
their ccmpad, the latter denominated the heap of 
' ftones reared upon that occafion in this manner ; while 
the former called it Galetd, as we now write and pro¬ 
nounce it. This pronunciation, however, does not 
appear to us altogether genuine.. The word is pro¬ 
bably compounded of ba gal. cumulus , “ a heap,” and 
*11? chad, at emit as, feculum ,“ eternity, an age fo that 
lybi ga'.chad, or galaad as it came to be written after¬ 
wards fignified an “ everlafting heap.” Laban then 
had refped to the end for which the monument was 
ereded ; but Jacob alluded to its duration. It ap¬ 
pears, however, upon this and every other occafion, 
when Chaldaic words are mentioned, that x, a, was a 
favourite letter both with the Syrians and Chaldeans. 
We may likewife obferve, that the fame people always 
changed the Hebrew ro Jh'n into m thau, in order 
to avoid the ferpentine found of that confonant. 
j 60 The Chaldaic names of gods, men, places, &c. which 

nanies pure occur * n Scripture, appear to be no other than He- 
/Hebrew, drew polilhed and improved. Bel, Be/us in Latin, is 
evidently bin Baal, or we think rather bl?n Bechel. The 
Phoenicians, and fometimes the Hebrews, ufed it to 
fignify the mqft high. The Chaldeans ufed their word 
Bel for the fame purpofe ; and becaufe this word ori¬ 
ginally imported the High One, they dignified their firft 
monarch with that name. They denominated their 
capital city Ba-lel which imports the temple of Bel, 
and afterwards Babylon, Which intimates the abode or 
dwelling of our lord the Jun, Ndo was a name of the 


moon among the Babylonians, derived from the He- ChaMc-m 
brew toj, nab ah, valhinari, “ to prophecy.” Azer was Language, 
the planet Mars, from mx Azer or Ezur, accinxit, “ to &c ‘ 
gird,” alluding to the girding on ot arms. Ahad was 
an Aflyrian name of the fun*, a word deduced from # ^ , 

the Hebrew *nx ahad, unus , “one,” Netzar was the 2 , 

name of an Arabian idol f, which often occurs in the + PocoAe 
compofition of Babylonian names. In Arabic it lig- Sperim. 
nifies an eagle: we think, however, that the word is Hift, Arab, 
the Hebrew ivJ natzor, cujlodivit, feruavit, “ to keep, 
to preferve.” To thefe names of deities many more 
might be added, which the nature of our dsfign will 
not allow us to mention. 

Almoft all the Chaldean proper names which occur 
'either in facred or prophane hiftoiy are evidently of 
Hebrew original, or cognate with that language. We 
fhall fubjoin a few examples : Nabonaffar is evidently 
compounded of Nalo and nazur, both Hebrew words. 
Nabopollazar is made up of Nabo-Pul, the fame with 
Bel and Azer or Azor, above explained. Belefis is made 
up of Bel and XS'K EJha, “ fire.” Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belfhazzar, Beltifhazzar, Nerigliffar, Ne'quzaradan, 

Rabmag, Rabfaris, Nergal-Sharezer, Rabfhakeh, E- 
zarhaddon, Merodach, Evil Merodach, and number- 
lefs others, are fo manifeftly reducible to Hebrew vo¬ 
cables, when decompounded, that the oriental fcholar 
will readily drftinguifh them. 

Names of places in the Chaldaic are likewifefo near¬ 
ly Hebrew, that nothing but the dialectical tone fepa- 
Xates them. Thus Ur of the Chaldeans is actually UK 
light, that city being facred to the fun ;' Stppora is 
plainly the Hebrew word Zipporah; Carehemifh, a city 
on the Euphrates, is evidently compounded of Kir or 
Kar “ a city,” and Chemojh, a name of the fun. In. 
fhort, every Chaldean or old Syrian word now extant, 
without any difficulty, bewfay their Hebrew original. 

As for their dia eCtical differences, thefe we remit to 
the Chaldaic and Syriac grammars and lexicons. 5 t 

We now proceed to the confideration of the Phoeni- Phoenician 
cian language, which is known to have been that of language 
the ancient Canaanites. That this was one of the derived 
original dialeds, and confequently a cognate of the^ 0 ^ 1 ^* 
Hebrew, is univerfally acknowledged. Inftead there- f 

fore of endeavouring to prove this pofftion, we may 
refer our readers to the works of the learned Mr Bo- 
chart, where that author has in a manner demonftrated 
this point, by deriving almoft all the names of the 
Phoenician colonies from the Hebrew, upon the fup- 
pofition that the dialeCt of thofe people was c’ofely 
connected with that tongue. St Auguftine de Civi- 
tate Dei, has obferved, that even in his time many of 
the vulgar in the neighbourhood of Carthage and Hip¬ 
po fpoke a dialed of the old Punic which nearly re- 
fembled the Hebrew. Procopius, de bello Goth, in¬ 
forms us, that there exifted even in bis days in Africa 
a pillar with this inferiptien in Hebrew, “ We flee 
from the face of Jolhua the robber, the-fon of Nun.” 

The names of all the ancient cities built by the Car¬ 
thaginians on the coaft of Africa are eafily reducible 
to a Hebrew original. The Carthaginian names of 
perfons mentioned in the Greek and Latin hiftory, 
fuch as Himilco, Hamilcar, Afdrubal, Hannibal, Han- 
no, Dido, Anna or Hannah, Sophonifea, Gifgo, Ma- 
herbal, Adherbal, &c. all breathe a Hebrew extrac¬ 
tion. 
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The Greeks borrowed a great part of their religious 
worfliip from the people of whofe language we are 
treating ; of ponfequence, the names of moft of their 
gods are Phoenician. Almoft every one of thefe is 
adtually Hebrew, as might eafily be Ihown. The 
names of perfons and places mentioned in the frag¬ 
ments of Sanchoniathon, preferved by Eufebius, are 
all of Hebrew complexion. The names mentioned in 
the Hebrew feriptures of places which belonged to the 
Canaanites prior to the invafion of the Ifraelites under 
Jolhua, are as much Hebrew as thofe which were af¬ 
terwards fubftituted in their (lead. The Punic fcene 
in Plautus has been analyfed by Bochart and feveral 
other learned men, by whom the language has been 
clearly, proved to be deduced from the Hebrew, with 
Pome dialectical variations. 

The ifland ofMelita (Malta now) was inhabited by 
a colony of Phoenicians many ages before the Moors 
took pofTeffion of it. Among the vulgar of that ifland 
many Punic vocables are current to this day, all which 
may be readily traced up to the Hebrew fountain. To 
thefe we may add many infcriptions on ftones, coins, 
medals, &c, which are certainly Phoenician, and as cer¬ 
tainly of Hebrew extraction. We have thrown toge¬ 
ther thefe few hints without purfuing them to any 
great length, as we deemed it unneceflary to dwell long 
on a point fo hackneyed and fo generally acknow¬ 
ledged. 

Before we proceed to treat of the ancient language 
of the Ethiopians, we find ourfelves obliged to hazard 
a few ftrictures of the origin of that ancient nation. 
If we can once fettle that Angle point, the difcovery 
will open an avenue to their primitive dialed!, the ar¬ 
ticle about which we are chiefly concerned in the pre- 
fent difcufllon. 

In our Section concerning the Hebrew language, we 
were led often tome ntion the patriarch Cufh the eldeft 
fon of Ham. The pofterity of this family-chief un¬ 
der his fon Nimrod, polleffed themfelves of Shinar, af¬ 
terwards denominated Chaldea. Thefe were probably 
the Arabians whofe kings (according to Eufebius, 
Africanus, and other ancient chronologers) reigned in 
Babylon during feveral fucceflive generations. Thofe 
were the Culhiin or Cufhites, whom the learned Mr 
Bryant has conducted over a great part of the world, 
and to whofe induftry and ingenuity he has afcribed 
almoft all the inventions, arts, fciences, laws, policy, 
religious, &c. which diftinguilhed mankind in the ear- 
lieft ages. 

In procefs of time, the pofterity of Chafid or Che- 
fed called Ckafdim or Chiifidim in the eaft, and Chal¬ 
deans in the weft, drove out the Cufhim, andfeized 
upon their country. The Cuftiim retired weft-ward, 
and fpread themfelves over that part of Arabia fitua- 
ted towards the fouth eaft. They probably extended 
themfelves over all the eaftern part of that peninfula, 
from the fea to the wildernefs between Arabia and 
Syria. Thofe were the Ethiopians mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture by a very pardonable inadvertency of our trans¬ 


lators. Thefe, then, we think, were the primitive Chaldean 
Cufhim. Language, 

Jofephus informs us *, that all the Afiatics called _ &c> 

the Ethiopians of Africa by the name of Cujhim. This * Antiq. 
denomination was not given them without good rea- Jud. lib, r, 
fon: it imports at leaft, that they deemed them the c ’ 7 * 
defcendants of Cufh; it being the conftantpradfice of 
the orientals in the early ages to denominate nations 
and tribes from the name of their great patriarch or 
founder. The name Cujhim muft then have been given 
to the Ethiopians, from a perfuafion that; they were 
the progeny of the fon of Ham who bore that name. 

By what route foever the Cuftiim penetrated into that 
region of Africa which was called by their name, it 
may be taken for granted that they were the defcen¬ 
dants of Cufh above mentioned. 

It has been obferved above, that the pofterity of 
Cufh poflefl'ed the country of Shinar or Chaldea at a 
very early period, but were expelled by the Chafidim 
or Chaldeans. Upon this cataftrophe, or perhaps 
fomewhat later, a colony from the fugitive Cufhim 
tranfported themfelves from the fouth and fouth eaft 
coaft of Arabia over the fea, which lies between that 
country and Ethiopia. However imperfedt the art of 
navigation might be in that age, the diftance was fo 
fmall that they might eafily enough make a voyage 
crofs that narrow fea in open boots, or perhaps in ca¬ 
noes. However that may have been, it cannot be 
doubted that the tribes on both fides of that branch 
of the fea were kindred nations. 

If, then, both the northern and fouthern Cufhim 
fprung from the fame ftock, there can be no doubt 
that both fpoke the fame language. The language of 63 
the Babylonian Cufhim was Chaldaic, and of confe- Their Ian- 
quence that of the Ethiopian Cuftiim was the fame. g“ a t<j° r > 
We may therefore reft allured, that whatever changes cha^dean 
the Ethiopian dialed! may have undergone in the 
courfeofjooo years, it was originally either Chaldaic, 
or at leaft a branch of that language. Scaliger in¬ 
forms us, that the Ethiopians call themfelves Chal¬ 
deans; and that, fays he, not without reafon, becaufe 
of thofe many facred and profane books which are 
extant among them, the moft elegant and moft beau¬ 
tiful are written in a ftyle near that of the Chaldean or 
Affyrian. Marianus Vidtorius, who was the firft that 
reduced the Ethiopic tongue t© the rules of grammar, 
tells us in his Pro&mium , “ that the Ethiopians call 
their tongue Chaldaic ; that it fprings from the Ba¬ 
bylonian ; and is very like the Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic : At the fame time (he concludes), that this 
language may be eafily learned by thofe who are 
matters of the Hebrew.” The learned Bochart, and 
Bifhop Walton in his Proleg, are clearly of the fame 
opinion. 

The vulgar letters of the Ethiopians, according tt> g Lib.3, 
Diodorus Siculus, were the fame with the facred § p, ior." 
charafters of the Egyptians (d). From this account, Step, 
it the Sicilian may be trufted, the facred letters of 
thefe people, concerning which fo many wife conjec¬ 
tures 


(o)We find the fame obfervation confirmed by Heliodorus (Ethicp. lib. x. p. 476.) “ The royal letters of 

the Ethiopians (fays he) were the facred charadters of the Egyptians.” Cafliodorus likewife allures us, 
<l That the letters inferibed upon the Egyptian obeli fks were Chaldeans.” See Sedt. Shanjcrit. 
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Chaldean tures have been formed, wire adually Chaldaic. To 
Language, carry on this inveftigation a little farther, we may ob- 
. ^ c ' ferve, that Sir William Jones feems to have proved, 

by very plaufible arguments, that the Shanfcrit cha- 
radters were deduced from the Chaldaic. This cir- 
cumftance affords a preemption that the Ethiopian 
Cufhim were likewife concerned with the Egyptians; 
who, as is remarked in the Section concerning the 
Shanfcrit, probably introduced the religion of the 
Brahmans into Hindoftan. This is advanced as a con¬ 
jecture only; and yet when we confider the affinity 
between the Egyptian and Gentoo religions, we are 
ftrongly inclined to hope that this furmife may one 
day be verified by undeniable fads. 

The original Ethiopians were a people highly civi¬ 
lized ; their laws, their inftitutions, and efpecially their 
religion, were celebrated far and wide. Homer talks 
in raptures of the piety of the Ethiopians, and fends 
his gods every now and then to revel 12 days with that 
devout people. The Sicilian adduces a number of ve¬ 
ry fpecious arguments to prove that thofe two nations 
had fprung from the fame ftock. He mentions a fi- 
milarity of features, of manners, of cuftoms, of laws, 
intercourfe °^^ etters > °f the fabrication of ftatutes, of religion, as 
between evidences of the relation betwen thofe two neighbour- 
the Ethio- ing nations. There was, every body knows, a com- 
pians and munion, as to faered rites, between the two countries. 
Egyptians. The Egyptians fent annually a deputation of their 
priefts, furnilhed with the portable ftatues of their 
gods, to viiit the fanes of the devout Ethiopians. 
Upon this occafion, a folemn religious banquet was 
prepared, which lafted 12 days, and of which the 
priefts of both nations were partakers. It was, we 
imagine, a kind of facramental inftitution, by which 
both parties publi ly avouched their agreement in the 
ceremonies of their religion refpedively. Thefe ob- 
fervations plainly ftiow, that the moll ancient Ethio¬ 
pians were a people highly civilized ; indeed fo much, 
that the Egyptians were at one time contented to be 
their fcholars. The tone of their language was cer¬ 
tainly the fame with that of the Chaldeans or Arabian 
Cufhim, from whom they were defeended. We know 
not whether there are any books in the ancient Ethi- 
opic now extant; fo that.it is not eafy to produce 
inftances of its coincidence with the Chaldaic. Dio- 
* Lib. <). genes Laertius * informs us, that Thrafyllus, in his ca- 
p 461. talogue of the books compofed by Democritus, men- 
Cafaub. tios one, wspv rav ev Mep«« nfm ypttf//Aarm, concerning the 
faered letters in theijlandof Meroe (e) ; and another con¬ 
cerning the faered letters in Balylon. Had thefe books 
furvived the ravages of time, they would in this age 
of refearch and curiofity have determined not only the 
point under our confideration, but the affinity of fa- 
cred rites among the Chaldeans, Ethiopians, and E- 
gyptians. 

We have now ffiown that the Ethiopians were a 
colony of Cuffiites ; that the Cufhites were originally 
fovereigns of Shinar or Chaldea, and confequently 
fpoke either Chaldaic or a dialed of that tongue; 
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that their colonifts mud have ufed the fame language ; Chaldea 
that the ancient Ethiopians were a people highly po- Language, 
lilhed, and ce’ebrated in the mod early ages on account & c ‘ i i , 
of their virtue and piety. It has likewife appeared, 
that the common letters of that people were the fa- 
cred charaders of the Egyptians. The letters, we 
imagine, where the Cuphite; for which fee the Sed, 
on the /italic. When they were difearded, and the 
modern fubiiituted in their room, cannot be deter¬ 
mined; nor is it we apprehend, a matter of much im¬ 
portance. We (hall therefore drop that part of the 
ftibjed, and refer cur curious and inquifitive readers 
to the very learned Job Ludolf’s (f) excellent gram¬ 
mar and Didionary of the Abyffinian or Geez tongue, 6 S 
where they will find every thing worth knowing on the Modern E- 
that fubjed. We (hall endeavour to gratify our read- tlll0 P IC 
erswith a very brief account of the modern Ethiopic ten S ues- 
or Abyffinian tongue ; for which both they and we 
will be obliged to James* Bruce, Efq ; that learned, in¬ 
defatigable, and adventurous traveller ; who, by his 
obfervati-ns on that country, which he made in perfon, 
often at the hazard of his life, has difeovered, as it 
were, a new world both to Europe and Afia. 

The moft ancient language of Ethiopia, which we 
fhall now call Abyffinia (its modern name), according 
to that gentleman, was the Gcez, which was fpoken 
by the ancient Cuffiite fhepherds. This, we ihould 
think, approaches neareft to the old Chaldaic. Upon 
a revolution in that country, the court refided many 
years in the province of Amhara, where the people 
fpoke a different language, or at leaft a very different 
dialed of the fame language. During this interval, 
the Geez, or language of the fhepherds, was dropt, 
and retained only in writing, and as a dead language ; 
the faered Scriptures being in that tongue only faved 
it from going into difufe. This tongue is exceeding¬ 
ly harfh and unharmonious. It is full of thefe two 
letters D and T, in which an accent is put that nearly 
refembles Hammering. Confidering the fmall extent 
of fea that divides this country from Arabia, we need 
not wonder that it has great affinity with the Arabic. 

It is not difficult to be acquired by thofe who under- 
ftand any other of the oriental languages ; and as the 
roots of many Hebrew words are only to be found 
here, it feems to be abfolutely neceffary to all thofe 
who wiffi to obtain a critical (kill in that language. 

The Ethiopic alphabet confifts of 26 letters, each 
of which, by a virgula or point annexed, varies its ^ ia L " 
found in fuch a manner as that thofe 26 form as it 
were 62 diftind letters. At firft they had but 25 of 
thefe original letters, the Latin P being wanting ; fo 
that they were obliged to fubftitute another letter in 
its place. Pauhs, for example, they call Taulus, A11- 
lus, or Caulus: Petros, they pronounced Ketros. At 
laft they fubftituted T, and added this to the end of 
their alphabet; giving it the force of P, though it 
was really a repetition of a charader rather than the 
invention of a new one. Befides thefe, there are 20 
others of the nature of diphthongs: but fome of them 

are 


(e) Where the capital of Ethiopia was fituated. 

(f) A very learned German, who publilhed, a grammar and didionary of the Geez in folio. 
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are probably not of tbe fame antiquity with the letters 
of the alphabet, but have been invented in later times 
by the fcrib.es for convenience. 

The Amharic, during the long banifnment of the 
royal family in Shoa, became the language of the 
court, andfeven new characters were of neceffity added 
to anfwer the pronunciation of this new language; 
but no book was ever yet written in any other lan¬ 
guage than Getz. There is an old law in the coun¬ 
try handed down by tradition, that whoever fha.ll at¬ 
tempt to tranflate the Holy Scripture into Amharic or 
any other language, his throat fhall be cut after the 
manner in which they kill Iheep, his family fold to 
flavery, and their houfes razed to the ground. 

Before we leave this fubjeft, we may obferve that 
all the ancients, both poets and hiftorians, talk of a 
double race o'f Ethiopians ; one in India, and another 
in Airica. What may have given rife to this opinion 
It is not eafy to difeover. Perhaps the fwarthy com¬ 
plexion of both people may have led them to this fen- 
timent. Eu!ebius indeed informs us *, that “ a nu¬ 
merous colony of people emigrated from the banks of 
the Indus, and crofting the ocean, fixed their refidence 
in the country now called Ethiopia.” For our part, 
we are rather inclined to believe that the original E- 
thiopians tranfported themfelves into. India, and there 
perhaps co-operated with the Egyptians iu digging 
the excavations and framing the llatues, fome of 
which are ftill to be feen in that country, and. which 
we have mentioned in another Section. The Greeks 
called thofe people A/8<ox-es, JEthiofes. we believe, from 
tjieir fun-burnt countenance; but indeed they were 
very little acquainted either with the country or its, 
inhabitants. 

The molt ancient name of Egypt was Mizraim, of 
confequence the Arabians ftill call it Mefra. It was 
likevvife diftinguifhed by other names, fuch as Oceana, 
Acrid, &c. It appears from thefaoued hiftorian, that 
i.t was inhabited by the defccndants, of Mizraim the 
fecond fon of- Ham. Mizraim had feverai fons, who, 
according to the Scripture account, fettled refpetively 
in thi t country. If we truft to the fecred records, 
there will be little difficulty in afcertaining the lan¬ 
guage of the. Mizraim. It will appear to be one of 
the lifter dialects, of the Hebrew, Phoenician, Arabic, 
Chaldaic, &c.; and this, to us appears to be th^ fot. 
But the origin of that people, their language, religion, 
laws, and inftitutions, have been fo. warped and con¬ 
founded both by their own hiftorians and thofe of 
other countries, drat one is l'carce able to determine 
what to believe or what to reject. Plerodotus, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolfcmy, and moll other an¬ 
cient geographers and hiftorians,are univerfallyagreed, 
that Egypt, at leaft that part of it called Delta, was 
overflown by the lea, and canfequentiy uninhabitable 
for many cenuries after , the difperfton of mankind. 
When we confider the low fituation of the Delta, and 
the violent current of the tide from the coaft of Phoe¬ 
nicia and Paleftine towards that fhore, we would be 
almoft tempted to adopt this hypothefis ; but the fa¬ 


cred records avouch the contrary. According to them, Chaldean 
we find Egypt a populous, rich, and flouriffiing king- Lan g ua ge, 
dom, as early as the age of Abraham. Had the Low- ^' , 

er Egypt been a pool of ftagnating water at any 
time after the general deluge, we think it could 
not have been drained, cleared, cultivated, and flock¬ 
ed with inhabitants, fo early as the days of Abra¬ 
ham. 

Diodorus Siculus, however, is pofitive that the § L ;|, Ij4 . 
Egyptians 9 were a colony of Ethiopians ; and this paffim. 
he endeavours to prove by the ftmilarity of features, 
cuftoms, laws, religious ceremonies, &c. between the 
two nations. That there was a conftant iptercourfe 
of good offices between thefe two branches of the 
Hamites, cannot be queftioned; and that they nearly 
refembled each other-in many refpets, is too evident 
to admit of contradition. The excavations, original¬ 
ly dug out of the folid rocks of poi phyry and marble, 
in which, the. natives refided before the plains were 
drained, have been obferved by a mod judicious tra¬ 
veller (g) very few years ago. At the fame, time, the 
moft accurate and judicious travellers (h) who have 
vifited that region in modern times, are generally of 
opinion that the land has gained, nothing on. the fea 
fince the period when Herodotus wrote his description 
of that country; from which circumftance we may be 
led to conclude, that the idea of the inundation of the 
Delta is not founded in fait. 

But even admitting that the Egyptian Delta has 
acquired nothing from the Ilea fince the age of. Hero¬ 
dotus to the prefenr, it certainly does not follow that 
the region in queftion was never overfl. wn by that 
element; fince there are in many parts of the globe, 
large trails of. land certainly once covered with fea, 
which have continued to this day in the very fame 
fituation in which they were 2000 years ago. We. 
leave the decifion of this point to the judgment of our 
readers. 

We have already hinted our opinion of the nature 
of the Egyptian language ; but beeaufe Egypt is ge¬ 
nerally thought to have been the native land.of hiero¬ 
glyphics, and beeaufe many are of opinion that hiero- 
glyphical characters were prior to the alphabetical, we 
fhall hazard a few conjectures with re r pet to- that fpe- 
cies of writing. 

The end of fpeech, 'in general is to enable men to Egyptian 
communicate their thoughts and conceptions one to hierogly- 
another when prefent; tire ufe of writing is to perform pb‘ cs * 
the fame office when people are at fo great a diftance 
that vocal founds cannot mutually reach them. Hiero¬ 
glyphics are laid to have been invented to fupply this 
defect. The moft ancient languages were every where 
full of tropes and figures borrowed from feverai ob¬ 
jects. As in that ftage of fociety men have not 
learned to abftrat and generalize, all their ideas are 
borrowed from fuch objets as moft forcibly ftrike 
their fenfes.' This circumftance would naturally fug- 
geft to favages the idea of conveying their fentiments 
to each other, when abfent, by delineations of corpo¬ 
real objects. Thus, if a favage afked a loan of his 

friend’s 


(g) See Mr Bruce’s Travels, Vol. I, 

(h) Mr Bruce, Dr Shaw, Bifhop Pocoek, Savarv," Volney, &c. 
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Chaldean friend’s horfe, he might find means to have conveyed 
Language, t0 h; m t h e fig ure of that animal; and fo of others. 

This was the very lowelt fpecies of ideal communica¬ 
tion, and has been ftyled pitture-writing. 

Neceffity would foon impel our favage correfpond- 
ents to fabricate a method more exteniively ufeful, 
which would likewife be fuggefted by the conftant 
ufe of the metaphorical mode offpeech. Some favage 
leader, more fagacious than the vulgar herd, would 
obferve that certain fenfible objeds were fitted accord¬ 
ing to the rules of analogy, to reprefent certain human 
pallions, and even fome abftrad ideas ; and this would 
be readily enough adopted by the herd as a new im¬ 
provement. In this cafe a horn might be the emblem 
of power, a /word of bravery, a lion of fury, a fox of 
cunning, a ferpent of malice, &c. By and by artificial 
Cgns might be contrived to exprefs fuch ideas as could 
not readily be denoted by bodily objeds. This might 
be called fymbolical writing. Such was the foundation 
of the Chinefe charaders ; and hence that prodigious 
number of letters of which the written language of 
that people is compofed. Farther they could not pro¬ 
ceed, notwithftanding their boafted inventive powers; 
and farther, we believe no nation ever did proceed, 
who had once upon a time no other charaders but 
hieroglyphical. The Mexicans, had arrived at the 
very loweft ftage of hieroglyphical Writing, but had 
not taken one ftep towards alphabetical. The Hurona 
employ hieroglyphical fymbols, but never entertained 
a Angle idea of alphabetical. Hieroglyphical charac¬ 
ters are the images of objeds conveyed to the mind 
by the organs of vifion ; alphabetic are arbitrary arti¬ 
ficial marks of found, accommodated by compad to 
convey to the mind the ideas of objeds by the organs 
* of hearing. In a word, we think that there is not 
Were never the lead analogy between thefe two fpecies to condud 
in vulgar from the one to the other: we are therefore of opi- 
nion, that hieroglyphical charaders were never the 
vulgar channels of ideal conveyance among civilized 
people. 

We know that in this point we differ from many 
learned, judicious, and ingenious writers; fome of 
whom have taken much pains to inveftigate the inter¬ 
mediate ftages through which the fabricators of cha¬ 
raders mull have paffed in their progrefs from hiero¬ 
glyphical to alphabetical writing. Thefe writers have 
adopted a plan analogous to Bifhip Wilkins’s projed 
of an artifical language. In this theory, we own, we 
are led to fufped that they fuppofed all mankind were 
once upon a time favages, and were left to hammer 
put words, as well as charaders, by neceffity, ingenui¬ 
ty, experience, pradice, &c. For our part, we have 
endeavoured to prove, in our fedion on the Hebrew 
language, that alphabetical writing was an antediluvian 
invention : and we now lay it down as our opinion, 
that among all thofe nations which fettled near the 
centre of civilization, hieroglyphics were comparative¬ 
ly, a modern fabrication. 

The orientals are, at this day, extravagantly de¬ 
voted to allegory and fidion. Plain unadorned truth 
with them has no charms. Hence that extravagant 
medley of fables and romance with which all antiquity 
is replete, and by which all ancient hiftory is difguifed 
and corrupted. Every dodrine of religion, every pre¬ 
cept of morality, was tendered to mankind in parables 
Vox.. XIV. 
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and proverbs. Hence, fays the Scripture, to under- Chaldean 
ftand a proverb, the words of the wife, and their dark Language 

fayings. The eaftern fages involved their maxims in v T.■ 

this enigmatical drefs for feveral reafons ; to fix the 
attention of their difciples ; to affift their memory : to 
gratify their allegorical tafte ; to fharpen their wit 
and exercife their judgment; and fometimes perhaps 
to difplay their own acutenefs, ingenuity, and in¬ 
vention. 

It was among the ancients an univerfal opinion, 
that the moft facred arcana of religion, morality, and 
the fublime fciences, were not to be communicated to 
uninitiated rabble. For this reafon every thing facred 
was involved in allegorical darknefs. 

Here, then, we ought to look for the origin of 
hieroglyphical or pidure-writing among the civilized 70 
nations of the eaft. They did not employ that fpe- But cm- 
cies of writing becaufe they were ignorant of alphabe- P ,o y eclt0 
tical charaders, but becaufe they thought fit to con- f° c "gj al (loc . 
ceal the moft important heads of their dodrines under trincs f roIH 
hieroglyphical figures. The Egyptian priefts were the unini- 
moft celebrated for their fkill in devifing thofe emble- dated ; 
matical reprefentations ; but other nations likewife 
employed them. We learn from the fragments of 
Berofus the Chaldean hiftorian, preferved by Syncellus 
and Alexander Polyhiftor, that the walls of the temple 
of Belus at Babylon were covered all over with thofe 
emblematical paintings. Thefe charaders were called 
/sfo/, becaufe they were chiefly employed to reprefent 
facred objeds; and y\uyin.ct, becaufe they were origi¬ 
nally carved or engraved. Their name points to their 
original ufe. Inftead of purfiiing thefe obfervations, 
which the nature of,our defign will not permit, we 
muft refer our readers to Hei-odotus, 1. ii. Diodorus 
Sic. 1 . i. Scrabo, 1 . xvii. Plut. Ifis and Ofiris; and 
among the Chriftian fathers, to Clem. Alex. Eufeb. 

Praep. Evang.; but chiefly to Horapollo’s Hierogly- 
phica. 

From this dedudion we would conclude, that this 
fpecies of writing was an adventitious mode in Egypt, 
peculiar to the priefts, and employed chiefly to exhi¬ 
bit things facred ; and that among all civilized people 
it did notfuperfede the ufe of alphabetical charaders, 
nor did the ufe of the latter originate from the former. 71 

When alphabetical letters were invented, if indeed And pofte- 
they were a human invention, they were antecedent r j or in 
to the other in ufe and extent. The Egyptian priefts ‘‘“.f *° . 
alone knew the true import of thofe facred fymbols ; .^1 char'ic- 
and communicated that knowledge firft to their own ters. 
children from generation to generation, then to the 
initiated, and laft of all to the grandees of the nation, 
all of whom were indeed initiated. The hieroglyphics 
of Egypt were not then the fymbols of any facred oc¬ 
cult language; but figns invented by the priefts and 
prophets or wife men, in order to reprefent their 
deities, the attributes and perfedions of their deities, 
and the myfterious arcana of their religion, and many 
other circumffiances relating to objeds of importance, 
which were deemed either too facred or too important 
to be imparted to the vulgar. 

The Egyptians afcribed the invention of letters 
to a perfon whom they called fhoth *, Theuth, or * Eufeb. 

7 hyoth ; the Greeks ttif/unc, and the Romans Mercu- Pn 'P 
rius. Plato f calls him a god, or a godlike man ; f Phaedru* 
Diodorus ^ makes him pi ivy counfellor to Ofiris; San- t Bib, 1. 

3 T choniathon 
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clioniathon ap. Eufeb. § connects him with the Phoe¬ 
nician Cronus or Saturn. To this Mercury the Egyp¬ 
tians aferibe the invention of all the arts and fciences. 
He was probably fome very eminent inventive genius, 
who flouriihed during the firft ages of the Egyptian 
monarchy, and who perhaps taught the rude favages 
the art of writing. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the Egyptians had 
two kinds of letters ||: the one facred the other com¬ 
mon ; the former the priefts taught their own chil¬ 
dren, the latter all learned promifeuoufly. In the fa¬ 
cred characters the rites and ceremonies of their re¬ 
ligion were couched; the other was accommodated to 
the ordinary bufinefs of life. Clem. Alexand. men¬ 
tions three different ftyles of writing employed by the 
Egyptians-}-. “ The pupils, who were inftruded by 
the Egyptians, firft learned the order and arrangement 
of the Egyptian letters, which is called epijhlugraphy , 
that is, the manner of writing letters ; next, the facred 
character, which the facred feribes employed ; laftly, 
the hieroglyphic character, one part of which is «x- 
preffed by the firft elements, and is called Cyriologic, 
that is, capital, and the other fynibolic. Of the fymbolic 
kind, one part explains properly by imitation ; and the 
other is written tropically, that is, in tropes, and fi¬ 
gures ; and a third by certain enigmatical expreftions. 
Accordingly, when we intend to write the word fun, 
we deferibe a circle ; and when the moon, the figure 
of that planet appearing horned, conformable to the 
appearance of that luminary after, the change.” In 
this paffage we have an excellent defeription of the 
three different modes of writing ufed by the Egyp¬ 
tians; the common, the facred, and the hieroglyphic. 
The laft he deferibes according to its three divisions, 
in exad conformity to our preceding obfervations. 

By the defeription above tranflated, it plainly ap¬ 
pears, that the facred character of the Egyptians was 
entirely different from the hieroglyphic ; and by this 
confideration we are in a good meafure juftified, in 
fuppofing, as we have done all along, that the facred 1 
letters of the Egyptians were actually the Chaldaic. 
The inferiptions on the obelifks mentioned by Caffio- 
dorus, fo often quoted, were certainly engraved in the 
facred character ; and the charader in which they were 
drawn was that above mentioned. If the facred- let¬ 
ters were Chaldaic, the facred language was probably 
the fame. 

The Egyptians pretended, that the Babylonians 
derived the knowledge of the arts and fciences from 
them; while, on the other hand, the Babylonians 
maintained, that the former.had:been tutored by them. 
The fad is, they both fpoke the fame language ; 
ufed the fame religious rites; had applied with equal 
fjiccefs to aftrology, aftronomy, geometry, arithmetic, 
and the other fciences ; of coutfe a rivalfhip had arifen 
between the two nations, which laid the foundation of 
thofe oppofite pretenfions. 

The moft faithful fpecimen of the vulgar language 
of the Egyptians, is, we believe, ftill preferved in the 
Coptic, which, however, is fo replete with Grecifms 
that it muft be difficult to trace it out. 

Under the Ptolemies, the Greek was the language 
of the court, and confequently muft have diffufed it- 
felf over all the country. Hence, we believe, two- 
thirds of the Coptic are Greek words, diverfified by 


their terminations, declenfions, and conjugations only. 
To be convinced of the truth of this, our learned and 
curious readers need only confult Chriftian Sholtz’s 
Egyptian and Coptic grammar and didionary, cor- 
reded and publifhed by Godfred Woide, Oxford, 
1788. 

The Egyptians and Phoenicians were in a manner 
coufin-germans, and confequently muft have fpoken 
the fame language ; that is, one ©f the filler dialeds 
of the Hebrew, Chaldean, Arabian, Cufhite, &c.— 
This is not amere conjedure ; it may be realized by 
almoft numberlefs examples. It is true, that when 
Jofeph’s brethren went down, to Egypt, and that ruler 
deigned to converfe with them, they could not un- 
derftand the Egyptian idiom which he fpoke; nor 
would he, had he been adually an Egyptian, have 
underftood them, without an interpreter. The only 
conclufion from this circumftance is, that by this time 
the Egyptian had deviated confiderably from the ori¬ 
ginal language of mankind. The Irifh and Welch, 
every body knows, are only different dialeds of the 
Celtic tongue; and yet experience proves, that a 
native of Ireland and another of Wales cannot well 
comprehend each other’s language, nor converfe intel¬ 
ligibly without an interpreter. The Erie, fpoken in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and the Irifh are known 
to be both branches of the old Celtic ? yet a Scotch 
Highlander and an Irifhman can hardly underftood 
each other’s Ipeech. By a parity of reafon, a He¬ 
brew and an Egyptian might, in the age of Jofeph, 
fpeak only different dialeds of the fame original 
tongue, and yet find it difficult to underftand one ano¬ 
ther. The fad feems to be, the Hebrew dialed had. 
been in a manner ftationary ; from the -migration of 
Abraham to that period; whereas the Egyptian, be¬ 
ing fpoken by a powerful, civilized, and highly culti¬ 
vated people, muft have received many improvements, 
perhaps additions, in the courfe of near two centu¬ 
ries. 

The defeendants of Canaan and of Mizraim were, 
ftridly conneded in their religious ceremonies ; they 
worlhipped the feme objeds namely, the Hojl of hea¬ 
ven ; they mourned Ofiris and Adonis in concert; they 
carried on a joint commerce, and, we think, fpoke the 
feme language ; we may therefore, conclude, that 
their vulgar letters were nearly tire feme, both in 
form, dilpofition, and number. Their original num¬ 
ber was probably 16. viz. five vowels, fix mutes, 
fimple and middle, four liquids, and the folitary a ,.— 
With thefe, it is likely, was joined a mark of afpira- 
tion, or an h, fuch as we have in the Roman alphabet, 
and find on fome Greek monuments. Cadmus was 
originally an Egyptian ; that leader brought a new fet- 
of letters into Greece. Thefe are generally deemed 
to be Phoenician. They were nearly the feme with 
the ancient Pelafgic, as will be fhown in the fedion 
of the Greek language. The latter, we think, were 
from Egypt, and confequently the former muft have- 
been from the feme quarter. Danaus, Perfeus, Lelex, 
8cc. were of Egyptian extradion; they too adopt¬ 
ed the Cadmean charaders, without fubftituting any 
of their own. 

The Jonim, or Ionians, emigrated from Gaza, a 
colony of Egyptians ; and their letters are known to 
have differed ven little from thofe of Cadmus and the 
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Chaldean Pelafgi. The conelufion, therefore, is, that the val- 
Language, g ar Egyptian letters were the fame with the Phoeni- 
. ^ c ‘ , cian. 

We are abundantly fenfible that there are found 
upon Egyptian monuments characters altogether dif¬ 
ferent from thofe we have been defcribing. At what 
time, by what people, and to what language, thefe 
letters belonged, we will not pretend to determine. 
The Ethiopians, the Chaldeans, the Perfians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Saracens have, at different 
times, been fovereigns of that unhappy country. Per¬ 
haps other nations, whofe memory is now buried in 
oblivion, may have erefted monuments, and covered 
them with infcriptions compofed of words taken from 
different languages, perhaps, upon fome occafions, 
vvhimfically devifed, with a view to perplex the curi¬ 
ous antiquaries of future ages. Some of thefe are 
compofed of hieroglyphics intermingled with alpha¬ 
betical characters, artificially deranged, in order to 
render them unintelligible. Thefe we do not pre¬ 
tend to develope : becaufe the mod inquifitive and fa- 
gacious antiquaries are not yet agreed as to their pur- 
76 port and fignification- 

Egyptian We fhall now go on to fhow, that mod part of the 
names of names of perfons and places, &c. which have been 
Hebrew conV eyed down to us, may, in general, be reduced to 
erigma . a Hebrew, Phoenician, Syrian, or Chaldean original. 

As the firft of thefe languages is moft generally 
known, we fhall employ it as our archetype or ftand- 
ard beginning with thofe terms which occur in Scrip¬ 
ture. 

The word Pharaoh, the title of the melech or king 
of Egypt, is, we think, compounded of two terms, 
which plainly difcover a Hebrew original. Accord¬ 
ing to an oriental tradition, the firft who affumed this 
title was the fovereign of the royal Jhepherds ; a race 
of people from Arabia and Phoenicia. They con¬ 
quered Egypt at an early period, and kept poffeffion 
of it for feveral centuries. They gloried in the title 
vrnroi , or which according to Jofephus con. A- 

pion, fignifies “ royal fhepherds.” The word Pharaoh 
feems to be compounded of it Phar, “ a bullock,” and 
Rjn Rachah “ to feed hence njn3 Pharachah, as we 
think it ought to be written. The name given to. Jo- 
feph is evidently of kin with the Hebrew; for zaph- 
nath differs very little from the Hebrew verb tscaphan, 
which fignifies “ to hide, to keep fecret Paneah or 
Phaneah, fignifies much the fame with the Hebrew 
Phanah, afpexit: fo that the name a dually intimates 
one who fees hidden things ; which was certainly the 
very idea the prince intended to convey by giving him 
that name. 

Potiphar , or Poliphcrah, the name of Jofeph’s fa¬ 
ther-in-law, has likewife a dialedical affinity with the 
Hebrew idiom. In that language Patak fignifies “ to 
open, to explain,” which was one part of the facer- 
dotal office ; and Phar imparts “ a bullock.” Poti¬ 
phar was then prieft of the bullock, that is, the ox, 
apis, facred to the fun (1). This perfon was prieft or 
-prince of On, which according to Cyrillus on Hofea, 
was an Egyptian name of that luminary. The He¬ 


brew word hon or chon fignifies “ power, wealth, fuf- Chaldean 
ficiency: a very proper epithet for the fun, who was language, 
thought to bellow thofe bleffings. The name of Jo- . f . 
feph’s wife was Afenath or Afnath, compounded of If- 
hah “ a woman,” and Naith or Neit, an Egyptian 
name of “ Minerva, a votary of Minerva.” 

Almoft all the names of cities belonging to Egypt 
which are mentioned in Scripture are evidently He¬ 
brew. To be fatisfied as to this pofition, our curious 
readers may confult Jamiefon’s Spicilegia, an excellent 77 
book very little known. ' The names of moft of the AndfigHifi- 
Egyptian deities are fignificant in the Hebrew tongue; “ Et in that 
and in that dialed the names appear to have been im- an 8 ua S e * 
pofed with great judgment and propriety, plainly 
indicating fome office affigned them, or pointing to 
fome peculiar attribute. We fhall produce a few in- 
ftances. 


Ofiris was the great divinity of Egypt; he was cer¬ 
tainly the fun. The Egyptians gave their deities a- 
variety of names in allufion to their various offices and 
attributes. Jablonfki has in a manner wearied himfelf 
with tracing the fignification of this name. In He¬ 
brew we have Ojhir “ to grow rich, to be enriched.” 
The fun may be called the great enricher of nature, 
and therefore might properly be called by a name al¬ 
luding to that quality. Ifis was both the moon and 
the earth. Ifhah is the Hebrew word for woman, and 
Horapollo affigns this very derivation. Anuhis was one 
of the names of Mercury among the Egyptians : He 
was always figured with the head of a dog. He ac¬ 
companied Ifis in her peregrinations in queft of Ofiris, 
and frighted away the wild beads from attacking the 
princefs. In Hebrew, Nubah fignifies “ to bark.” 
Here the analogy, we think is evident. Many E- 
’gyptian names begin with Can, fuch as Canobus, Cano¬ 
pus, See. The Hebrew word Cahen or ‘Cohen, Syr, 
Con or Chon, intimates both a prince and a prieft. 
Ob or Aub, in Hebrew, imports “ a bottle, a flag- 
gon,” any thing round and prominent like the hu¬ 
man belly. In the language of Egypt it was often 
applied t-o the fun, in allufion to his rotundity. In 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon or Amon, in the defeTt 
of Lybia,' there was a ftatue of the god reprefenting 
the 'navel of the human body, which was probably 
framed in allufion to this fancy. Hence the Pytho- 
nefs, or people who, according to the Scripture, had 
familiar fpirits, were faid to prophecy by the infpi- 
ration of Ob, as the Delphic prieftefs did by that of 
Apollo. Again, many Egyptian names end with 
Jr is, as Calafiris, Termofiris. This termination is no 
doubt a cognate of the Hebrew and Chaldean far or 
soar, fignifying 41 a prince, or grandee. See." The 
river Nile in the Ethiopic dialed is called Siris ; that 
is, we believe the king of rivers. The fame flood feems 
to derive the name by which it is generally known, 
from the Hebrew nehel, “ a valley, or torrent running 
down a valley.” The fame river was often called Ocea- 
nus, a word compofed of og, or oc, och, which fignifies 
“ a king, a leader,” and the Hebrew oin “ a foun¬ 
tain ; fo that the word imports the king of fountains. 
The Hebrews always denominated the land of Egypt 
3 T 2 the 


(1) The Septuagint -(Gen. xli. v.45 and 50.) tranflate On by Ha/o^oa/c. 
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Perfian the land of Mizraim ; the Egyptians themfelves, in 
Language, ] a t er times, feem to have called it Aiyvmon JEgyptus, 
“ Egypt,” which fome think is compounded of Ai, 
Hebrew, “ an ifland, a country a province,” and Copt 
or Cupt, “ a famous city in that country.” 

From this fpecimen, we hope it will appear that the 
Egyptian language in the more early ages was one of 
thofe dialects into which that of the defendants of 
the poftdiluvian patriarchs was divided, and perhaps 
fubdivided, a few centuries after the deluge. Among 
all thofe, we believe, fuch an affinity will be found, 
as plainly demonftrates that they originally fprung 
from one common flock. Here we might eafily fol¬ 
low the Egyptian language into Greece ; and there 
we are perfuaded we might trace a vafl number of 
Egyptian terms into that tongue, which, however, 
the nature of this inquiry will not permit. If our 
learned readers fhould incline to know more'of the af¬ 
finity of the Egyptian tongue with the others fo of¬ 
ten mentioned, they may confult Bochart’s Chanaan, 
Walton’s Prokg. Gebelin’s Monde Prim. Jamefon’s 
Spicilegia, 8 c c. 

Sect. IV. Of the P erf an Language. 

The Perfian language is divided into the ancient 
and modern ; the former of which is at this day very 
imperfectly known, the latter is at prefent one of the 
moft expreffive, and at the fame time one of the mod 
highly polifhed, in the world. We fhall, in treating 
of this language, in compliance with the plan we 
-g have all along followed, begin with the ancient. 

At the When Mohammed was born, and Anu'shi’rav'an, 
birth of whom he calls the juft king, fat on the throne of Per- 
Moham- f ia; two languages were generally prevalent in that- 
laneiiaees empire (k), Tile one was called Deri, and wasthe 
prevalent dialed of the court, being only a refined and elegant 
in Perfia, branch of the Parf, fo called from the province of 
which Shiraz, is now the capital; and that of the learn¬ 
ed, in which moft books were compofed, and which, 
had the name of Pahlavi, either from the heroes who 
fpake it in former times, or from pohlu, a trad of land 
which included fome coufiderable cities of Iran a 
T he ruder dialeds of both were fpoken by tfie ru; 
flics of feveral provinces ; and many of thefe diftindi 
idioms were vernacular, as happens in every kingdom 
19 of confiderable extent. Befides the Parf, and Pahlavi y 
more an- a vel T ancient and obtlrufe tongue was known to the 
cient lan- priefts and philofophers, called the language of the; 
guage than zsnd, becaufe a book on religious and moral duties, 
either which they held facred, and which bore that name,, 
known on- jj a< j [ 3een written in it; while the Pazend or comment 
priafts C on t ^ lat wor k was compofed in pahlavi, as a more po- 
* ' pular dialed. The letters of this hook were called -tend, 

and the language zavefa. 

Tlie Zend and the old Pahlavi are now almoft ex- 
tind in Iran, and very few even of the Guebres can 
read it; while the Parf remaining almoft pure in Shah- 
nameh, has, by the intermixture of Arabic words, and 
many imperceptible changes, now become a new lan¬ 
guage exquifitely polifhed by a feries of fine, writers 
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both in profe and verfe, analogous to the different Perfian 
idioms gradually formed in Europe after the fubv.er- Language, 
fion of the Roman empire. ' 

The very learned and laborious Sir William Jones p ar fi i an - 
is confident that the Parf abounds with words from guage and 
the Shanfcrit, with no other change than fuch as may 
be obferved in the numerous dialeds of India; that 
very many Perfian imperatives are the roots of Shan¬ 
fcrit verbs ; and that even the moods and tenfes of the 
Perfian verb fubftantive, which is the model of all the 
reft, are deducible from the Shanfcrit by an eafy and 
clear analogy. From this he infers that the Parf, like 
the various idiom dialeds, is derived from the lan¬ 
guage of the Bramifts. This conclufion, we imagine, 
is not altogether juft, fince by the fame train of rea- 
foning we may infer that the Shanfcrit is derived 
from the Parf. 

The fame learned gentleman adds, that the multi¬ 
tude of compounds in the Perfian language proves that 
it is not of Arabic but Indian original. This is un¬ 
doubtedly true ; but though the Parf is not of Arabic 
original, it does not neceffarily follow that it is of Shan¬ 
fcrit. We might with the fame propriety, and with an 
equal fhowof reafon, conclude, thatthe Greek language 
is defcended of the , Shanfcrit, becaufe it too abounds 
with compounds. We may then reft affured, that nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other argument adduced by the in¬ 
genious prefident proves that the Parf tongue is a de¬ 
fendant of the Shanfcrit. 

The gentleman ft) often mentioned, affures us, that 
the Zend bears a ftrong refemblance to the Shanfcrit; 
which, however, it might do without being - actually 
derived from, it, fince we belieye every oriental fcholar 
will find that all the languages from the Mediterranean 
to the utmoft cqaft of Hindoftan exhibit very ftrong fig- 
natures of a common original. The Parfi, however, not 
being the original dialed of Iran or Perfia, we Ihall 
purfue i t no farther at prefent, but return to give fome 
account of the Pahlavi, which was probably the pri- 
mitive language of the country. We have obferved xhePahla- 
above, that the Pazend or comment on the Zend was v ;_ 
compofed in the- Pahlavi for the ufe of the vulgar. 

This, according to Sir William, was a dialect of the 
ChaJdaic ; and of this affertion he exhibits the follow¬ 
ing proof. 

By the nature of the Chaldean tongue, moft words 
ended in the firft long vowel, like Jhemaid “ heaven 
and that very word, unaltered in a fmgle letter, we 
find in the Pazend, together with laiha “ night,” 
meyd “ water,” nird “ fire,” matrd “ rain,” and a 
multitude of others, all Arabic or Hebrew, with a 
Clialdean termination ; fo zamar, by a beautiful me¬ 
taphor from pruning trees, means in Hebrew, to com- 
pofe verfes, and thence, by an eafy tranfition, to J' r -S 
them ; now in Pahlavi we fee the verb zamar tauten 
“ to fing,” with its forms zamaraunemi “ I fing,” and 
zamzunid “ he fang;” the verbal terminations of the 
Perfian being added to the. Chaldaic root. All thefe 
words are intregral parts of the language ; not adven¬ 
titious like the Arabic nouns and verbals engrafted on 
modern Perfian. 

From 
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From this reafoning it plainly appears, ill, that 
Pahlavi was the ancient language of Perfia ; and, 2d-, 
that the ancient Perfian was a cognate dialed! of the 
Chaldean, Hebrew, Arabic, Phoenician, See. M. An- 
quetilhas annexed to his tranflation of the Zendavejia 
two vocabularies in Zend and Pahlavi, wfiich he found 
in an approved collection of Rawayat or Traditional 
Pieces in modern Perfian. His vocabulary of the Pah¬ 
lavi ftrongly confirms this opinon concerning the Chal- 
daic origin of that language. But with reflect to the 
Zend, it abounded with vaft numbers of pure Schan- 
ferit words, to fuch a degree, that fix or feven words 
in ten belonged to that language. 

From this deduction it would appear, that the old- 
eft languages of Perfia were Chaldaic and Shanfcrit; 
and that when they had ceafed to be vernacular the 
Pahlavi and Zend were deduced from them refpedtive- 
ly, and the Parfi either from the Zend, or immediate¬ 
ly from the dialed of the Brahmans; but all had per¬ 
haps a mixture of tartarian; for the beft lexicogra¬ 
phers affert, that numberlefs words in ancient Periian ' 
are taken from the Cimmerians. With refpeCt to the 
laft of tliefe, we cannot help being of opinion, that 
colonies of people from the neighbourhood of Perfia 
did tranfport themfelves into Crim Tartary, and per¬ 
haps into Europe. Thefe colonifts brought along 
with them thofe vocables which ftill occur in their 
dialeCt, Emigrants from thofe quarters muft have 
found their way into Scandinavia, fince numberlefs 
Periian words are ftill current in thofe regions. Per¬ 
haps Odin and his followers emigrated from the neigh- 
bourho d of Media and Perfia, and brought with them 
the dialed! of the nations from whofe country they 
had taken their departure. 

With refpect to the Zend, it might well be a dia¬ 
led!'of the Shanfcrit, and was probably a facred lan¬ 
guage ; and if fo, concealed from the vulgar, andre- 
ferved for the offices of religion. If Zoroallres, or 
Zaradulht us the orientals call him, travelled into E- 
gypt, and was initiated in the myfteries of the Egyp¬ 
tian religion, as forne pretend he was, he might be in- 
ftrudled in the facred dialed! of that people by the 
prlefts under whom he ftudied. ' When that phi- 
lofopher returned into Perfia,'hnd became the apoftle 
of a new religion, he might compofe the volume of 
his laws and religious inftitutions in the facred lan¬ 
guage of his Egyptian tutors. This language then be¬ 
came that of the Magi, who concealed it carefully from 
the knowledge of the uninitiated, as the priefts did in 
Egypt and the Brahmans in Hindoftan. 

In our Section on the Shanfcrit language, we (hall 
give a detail of a number of particulars, which to us 
feem to furnifh a prefumption that the language, in 
queftion was imported from Egypt into Hindoftan. 
We confefs there are not fufficicnt data to improve 
thefe prefumptions into abfolute certainty ; but we 
hope the time is at hand when the worthy members of 
the Afiatic Society will difeover abundant materials to 
afeertain the truth of this pofttion. We are the ra¬ 
ther inclined to adopt this hypothefis, when we con- 
fider the ebaradter of Zoroaftres ir. connection with 
that of the Egyptian Cohens and of the Indian Brah¬ 
mans. 

If this opinion fhould one day appear to be well- 
founded we do believe the coincidence between the lan- 
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guage of the Zend and the Shanfcrit will be eafily ac- Perfian 
counted for, without making the Hindoos mafters of Language.^ 
Iran or Perfia, and then driving them back to the 
fhores of the Ganges. That the nations of Tiiran or 
Scythia did adlually over-run that country, and make 
themfelves mafters of a confiderable part of it at dif¬ 
ferent times is vouched by the records and traditions 
of the Perfians themfelves. Upon thofe occaficns a 
number of Tartarian words might be introduced into 
the country, and acquire a currency among the inha¬ 
bitants. As the Annals of Ancient Perfia have been 
long fince deftroyed and configned to eternal oblivion, 
it is impoffible to afeertain either the extent or dura¬ 
tion of thefe irruptions. Indeed the nature of our 
defign does not call for that inveftigation. 

In order to corroborate the cognation between the 
Chaldean and Pahlavi languages, we fliall fubjoin a 
few arguments derived from the Mofaic hiftory, and 84. 
the other writings of the Old Teftament. Thefe we Proof« 
believe will be admitted as irrefragable proofs of the { rom 
pofition above advanced by fuch as admit the authen- ^"h^ori- 
ticity of thofe records. gi„ e f t b« 

Elam is always allowed to have been the progenitor Pahlavi- 
of the Perfians. This patriarch was the eldeft fon of 
Shem the fon of Noah ; and according to the Mofaic 
account, his pofterity fettled in the neighbourhood of 
the defeendants of Alhur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram, 
the other fons of Shem. The country where they 
fettled was denominated Elymais* as late as the be- * Strabo,, 
ginning of the Chrilfon era. This name was retained lib, u, 
till the Saracens conquered and took pofleffion of that 
country. If this was the cafe, as it certainly was, the 
Elamites or Perfians fpoke a dialed! of the primary 
language, which, in the firft $ed!k»n, we have proved 
to have been the Hebrew. 

When the four eaftern monarchs invaded the five 
Cities of the plain in Canaan f, Chedorlaomer king . Q en 
of Elam was at the head of the confederacy. Amra- c hap, xir, 
phel king of Shinar, that is Babylon or Chaldea, was 
one of the allies: Arioch king of Elazar was another; 
and Tidal, king of fome fcattered nations in the fame 
neighbourhood, was the fourth. That Chedorlaomer 
was principal iti this expedition, is obvious from the 
hiftorian’s detail of the fecond, where that prince is 
placed firlt, and the reft are named the kings that were 
with him. This paftage likewife demonftrates, that 
Elam, Shinar, and Elazar, lay contiguous, and were 
engaged in the fame caufe. Wherever the country in 
queftion is mentioned in Scripture prior to the era of 
Daniel and- Ezra, it is always under the name of E- 
lam. To go about to prove this would be fuper- 
fluous. 

According to XenophonJ, the Perfians knew no- j Q- fC . 
thing of horfemanfhip before the age of Cyrus: but lib, 1 
that hiftorian informs, that alter that monarch had 
introduced the praftice of fighting on horfeback, they 
become fo fond of it, that no man of rank would deign 
to fight on foot. Here it ought to be confidered, 
that the hiftorian above mentioned was now writing a 
moral, military, and political romance ; and therefore 
introduces this anecdote, in order to exalt the cha¬ 
racter of his hero j fo that we are not to fuppofe that 
the people under confederation were unacquainted with, 
the art of horfemanlhip till that period. 

The very name Pkars or Pharas is certainly of He- 

bsevr 
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l'erfian brew origin, andalludes to the (kill that people pro- 

* " n gu a gg. feffed in horfemanflxip. The original feems to be Phar- 

fah, tmgula “ a hoof;” and in the Arabic Pharas inti¬ 
mates a horfe, and Pharis a horfeman. Confequently 
the people were denominated Parfai, and the coantry 
Pars, becaufe they were trained from their infancy to 
ride the great horfe, which indeed they deemed their 
greateft honour. This name was perhaps firft impo- 
fed upon them by the neighbouring nations, and in 
procefs of time became their gentile appellation. 
Mithras is generally known to have been the chief di¬ 
vinity of the Perfians j a name which is plainly derived 
from Mi .her “ great.” We find in Strabo the Perfian 
god Amanas, which is plainly a cognate of Hamah 
the “ fun or fire.” Hence we believe c6mes Hama- 
r'm, the “ hearths or chapels’’ where the fire facred to 

* Lib, 9, the fun war- kept burning ; which, we believe, the 

ca P- ej. Greeks called nvp«8 eta or “ fire-temples.” Herodotus * 

mentions a cuftom among the Perfians, according to 
which, when they came to engage an enemy, they caft 
a rope with a kind of gin at the end of it on their 
enemy, and by thofe means endeavoured to entangle 
and draw him into their power. The people of Per- 
fia who employed this net or gin were called Sagartes, 
from farags,Jharag, or ferig, a word which in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic, fignifies to “ hamper or en¬ 
tangle :” hence perhaps the Greek word S*pya.v», a 
“ bafket or net.” Sar or zar in Hebrew, Phoenician, 
■Syriac, &c. fignifies “ a lord, a prince,” and hence 
we have the initial fyllable of the far-famed zar-tufht, 
ZoroaJIres. In a word, moft of the Perfian names that 
occur in the Grecian hiftories, notwithftandiug the 
fcandalous manner in which they have been difguifed 
and metamorphofed by the Greeks, may ftill with a 
little (kill and induftry be traced back to a Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, or Phoenician origin. In the books 
of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Efther, we find a 
number of Perfian names which are all of a Hebrew or 
Chaldaic complexion; to investigate thefe at much 
greater length would be foreign to the defign of the 
prefent article. If our curious reader fticuld incline 
to be more fully fatisfied as to this point, he may con- 
fult Bochart’s Chanaan, D’Herbelot’s Bib. Orient . 
Walton’s ProJeg. &c. 

It now appears, we hope to the entire fatisfaflion 
of our readers, that the Pahlavi is a remnant of the 
old Perfian, and that the latter is a cognate branch of 
the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, &c. We have like- 
wife adduced fome prefumptive proofs that the Zend 
was copied from the facred language of the Egypt¬ 
ians : we {hall now endeavour to explain by what 
changes and revolutions the language firft mentioned 
arrived at its prefent fummit of beauty and perfec- 
iion. 

Progrefs of. We have obferved above, that the Sythians, whom 

the Perfian the old Perfians called Sweat Saca, and whom the mo- 

language. ^ern ca p ■Turan , often invaded and over-ran Perfia at 
a very early period. The confequence was, an infu- 
fion of Scythian or Tartarian terms, with which that 
language was early impregnated. This in all proba¬ 
bility occafioned the firft deviation from the original 
ftandard. The conquefts of Alexander, and the do¬ 
minion-of his fucceffors, muft, one would imagine, in¬ 
troduce an inundation of Greek words. That event, 
however, feems to have affected the language in no 
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confiderable degree, at leaft very few Grecian terms oc- l’erfian 
cur in the modern Perfian. Language. 

The empire of the Arfacida or Parthians, we ap- v "* 
prehend, produced a very important alteration upon 
the ancient Perfian. They were a demi-Scythian 
tribe; and as they conquered the Perfians, retained 
the dominion of thofe parts for feveral centuries, and 
actually incorporated with the natives, their language 
muft neceffarily have given a deep tinfture to the ori¬ 
ginal dialedt of the Perfians. Sir William Jones has 
obferved that the letters of the inferiptions at IJlakhr 
or Perfepolis bear fome refemblance to the old Runic 
letters of the Scandinavians. Thofe inferiptions we 
take to have been Parthian ; and we hope, as the Par¬ 
thians were a Tartarian clan, this conjecture may be 
admitted till another more plaufible is difeovered. The 
Perfians, it is true, did once more recover the empire ; 
and under them began the reign of the Deri and Parfi 
tongues ; the former confifting of the old Perfian and 
Parthian highly polifhed ; the latter of the fame Ian, 
guages in their uncultivated vernacular drefs. In this 
fituation the Perfian language remained till the inva- 
fion of the Saracens in 636; when thele barbarians over¬ 
ran and fettled in that fine country; demolifhed every 
monument of antiquity, records, temples, palaces; 
every remain of ancient fuperftition; maffacred or ex¬ 
pelled the minifters of the Magian idolatry ; and in¬ 
troduced a language, though not entirely new, yet 
widely differing from the old exemplar. 

But before we proceed to give fome brief account of 
the modern Perfian, we muft take the liberty to hazard 
one conjecture, which perhaps our adepts in modern 
Perfian may not find themfelves difpofed to admit. In 
modern Perfian we find the ancient Perfian names won¬ 
derfully idiftorted and deflected from that form under 
which they appear in the Scripture,in Ctefias, Megafthe- 
nes, and the other Greek authors. From this it has been 
inferred that not only the Greeks, but even the facred 
hiftorians of the Jews, have changed and metamorpofed 
them molt unmercifully, in order to accommodate them 
to the ftandard of their own language. As to the 
Greeks, we know it was their conftant practice, but we 
cannot believe fo much of the Hebrews. We make 
no doubt of their writing and pronouncing the names 
- of the Perfian monarchs and governors of that nation 
nearly in the fame manner with the native Perfians. It 
is manifeft, beyond all poflibility of contradiction, that 
they neither altered the Tyrian and Phoenician names 
of perfons and places when they had occafion to men¬ 
tion them, nor thofe of the Egyptians when they oc¬ 
curred in their writings. The Babylonian and Chal¬ 
daic names which are mentioned in the Old Tefta- 
ment vary nothing from the Chaldean original. No 
reafon can be affigned why they ftiould have transform¬ 
ed the Perfian names more than the others. On the 
contrary, in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Efther, we find the 
Perfian names faithfully preferved throughout. 86 

The faCt, we imagine, is this : Our modern ad- Nothing 
mirers of the Perfic have borrowed their names of the now 
ancient kings and heroes of that country from ro-^ er “ 
mances and fabulous legends of more modern date and t he *Zend* 
compofition. The archives of, Perfia were deftroyed older than 
by the Saracens : nothing of importance was written; the Sara- 
in that country till two centuries after the era of Mo- c ? n con- 
bammed. What fucceeded was all fiction and romance. queft ' 

The 
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Perfian The authors of thefe entertaining compofitions either 
Language, forged names of heroes to anfwer their purpofe, or 
” r laid hold on fuch as were celebrated in the ballads of 
their country, or preferved by vulgar tradition. The 
names were no doubt very different from thole of the 
ancient kings and heroes of Perfia ; and probably ma¬ 
ny of them had undergone confiderable changes during 
the continuance of the Parthian empire. Upon this 
foundation has the learned Mr Richardfon erected a 
very irregular, fabric, new, and, to ufe his own expref- 
fion, we think built upon pillars of ice. He has taken 
much pains to invalidate the credit of the Grecian hi- 
ftories of the Perfian empire, by drawing up in battle 
array againft their records legions of romantic writers, 
who were not born till near a thoufand years after the 
events had taken place , and to complete the proba¬ 
bility, who lived 200 years after all the chronicles of 
the Medes and Perlians had been finally deftroyed by 
the fury of the Saracens. 

After the decifive victory obtained over the Perfians 
at Kodeffa, their ancient government was overturned, 
their religion proferibed, their laws trampled under 
foot, and their civil tranfactions difturbed by the for¬ 
cible introduftion of the lunar for the folar kalenJar ; 
while, at the fame time, their language became almoft 
overwhelmed by an inundation of Arabic words; 
which from that period, religion,authority, andfafhion, 
incorporated with their idiom. 

From the feventh till the tenth century the Perfian 
tongue, now impregnated with Arabic words, appears 
to have laboured under mnch difeouragement and ne- 
gledt. Bagdad, built by Almanfor, became foon af¬ 
ter the year 762 the chief refidence of the khalifs, and 
the general refort of the .learned and the ambitious 
from every quarter of the empire. At length the ac- 
ceffion of the Buyah princes to the Perfian throne 
marked in the tenth century the great epoch of the re¬ 
vival of Perfian learning. About the year 977 the 
throne of Perfia was filled by the great Azaduddawla; 
who firft affumed the title of Sultan, afterwards gene¬ 
rally adopted by eaftern princes. He was born in Ii- 
pahan. and had a ftrong attachment to his native 
kingdom. His court, whether at Bagdad or in the 
capital of Perfia, was the ftandard of tafte and the fa¬ 
vourite refidence of genius. The native dialed of the 
prince was particularly diftinguiihed, and became foon 
die general language of compoution in almoft every 
g branch of polite learning. From the end of the tenth 
The moft till the fifteenth century may be confidered as the mod 
flourKhing flouriftiing period of Perfian literature. The epic poet 
period of Firdaufi, in his romantic hiftory of the Perfian kings 
Perfian li- an j heroes, dilplays an imagination and fmoothnefs of 
crature. nura j3 ers hardiy inferior to Homer. The whole fan¬ 
ciful range of Perfian enchantment he has interwoven 
in his poems, which abound with the nobleft efforts of 
genius. This card has (lamped a dignity on the mon- 
iters and fictions of the eaft, equal to that which the. 
prince of epic poetry has given to the mythology of 
ancient Greece. His language may at the fame time 
be confidered as die moll refined dialed of the ancient 
Perfian, the Arabic being introduced with a veryfpa-. 
ring hand ; whilft Sadi, Jami, Hafez, and other fuc- 
ceeding writers, in profe as well as verfe, have blended 
in their works the Arabic without referve; gaining- 
gerhaps in the nervous luxuriance of the one language 
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what may feem to have been loft in the fofter delicacy Perfian 
of the other. Hence Ebn Fekreddin Anju, in the Language. 
preface to the Didonary called Far hang Jenanguiri, 
fays, that the Deri and the Arabic idioms were the 
languages of heaven; God comunicating to the an¬ 
gels his milder mandates in the delicate accents of the 
firft, whilft his ftern commands were delivered in the 
rapid accents of the laft. 

For near 300 years the literary fire of the Perfians 
feems indeed to have been almoft extinguiftied fince, 
during that time, hardly any thing of that people 
which deferves attention has appeared in Europe : 
enough, however, has already been produced, to in- 
fpire us with a very high opinion of the genius of the 
eaft. In tafte, the-orientals are undoubtedly inferior 
to the bed writers of modern Europe ; but in inven¬ 
tion and fublimity they are excelled, perhaps equalled, 
by none. The Perfians affedt a rhetorical luxuriance, 
which to a European wears the air of unneceffary re¬ 
dundance. If'to thefe leading diltindtions we add a 
peculiar tone of imagery, of metaphor, of illufion, 
derived from the difference of government, of manners, 
of temperament, and of fuch natural objedts as cha- 
radterife Afia from Europe; we fhall fee at one view; 
the great points of variation between the writers of 
the eaft and well. Amongft the oriental hiftorians, 
philofophers, rhetoricians, and poets, many will be 
found Who would do honour to any age or people 
whilft their romances, their tales, and their fables,, 
ftand upon a ground which Europeans have not yet 
found powers to reach. We might here quote the A- 
rabian Nights Entertainments, Perfian Tales, Pilpay’s 
Fables, &c. gg. 

We fhall now annex a few ftridtures on the genius The genius 
df that noble language; though it is our opinion that of the mo- 
the province of the philologift is to-inveftigate the ^ ttn Pwfic 
origin, progrefs, and final improvement of a language, 
without defeending to its grammatical minutiae or 
peculiar idiomatic diftindtions. We have already ob- 
ferved, that the tongue under confideration is partly 
Arabic and partly Perfian, though the latter generally 
has the afeendant. The former is nervous, impetuous,, 
and mafeuline ; the latter is flowing,foft, and luxu¬ 
riant. Wherever the Arabic letters do not readily in¬ 
corporate with the Perfian, they are either changed in¬ 
to others or thrown away. Their letters are the A- 
rabic with little variation; thefe being found more 
commodious and expeditious than the old letters of 
the Deri and Parfi. Their alphabet confifts of 32 let¬ 
ters, which like the Arabic, are read from right to 
left; their form and order will be learned ftom any 
grammar of that language. The letters are divided 
into vowels and confonants as ufual. The Arabic 
charadters, like thofe of the Europeans; are written in 
a variety of different hands; but the Perfians write 
their poetical works in the Talick, which anfwers to. 
the moft elegant of our Italic hands.. p.y 

There is a great refemblance betweii the Perfian Refem- 
and Englifh languages* in the Facility and fimplicity of blance 1,e * 
their form and conftrudtion: the former, as well as fonTmi*'" 
latter, has no difference of terminations to mark the Englifh. 
gender either in-fubftantives or adjedtives ; all inani¬ 
mate things are rteuter ; ar.d animals of different fe.xes 
have either different names, or are diftinguifhed by 
the words ncr male, and made female. Sometimes in- 

deed; 
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Perfian deed a. word is made feminine, after the manner of the 
Language. Arabians, by having k added to it. 

The Perfian fubftantives .have bat one variation of 
cafe which is formed by adding a fyllable to the no¬ 
minative in both numbers : and anfwers often to the 
dative, but generally to the accufative, cafe in other 
languages. The other cafes are exprefled for the moft 
part by particles placed before the nominative. The 
Perfians have two numbers, fingular and plural : the 
latter is formed by adding a fyllable to the former. 

The Perfian adjectives admit of no variation but in 
the degrees of comparifon. The comparative is form¬ 
ed by adding ter, and the fuperlative by adding terin 
to the pofitive. 

The Perfians have aCfive and neuter verbs like other 
nations j but many of their verbs have both an aCtive 
and neuter fenfe, which can be determined only by 
the conftruCtion. Thofe verbs have properly but one 
conjugation, and but three changes of tenfe : die im- 
perative, the aorift, and the preterite ; all the other 
tenfes being formed by the help of particles or 
auxiliary verbs. The paffive voice is formed by add¬ 
ing the tenfes of the fubftantive verb to the participle 
of the aftive. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were very 
few or no irregularities ; the imperative, which is often 
irregular in the modern Perfian was anciently formed 
from the infinitive, by rejecting the termination eeden ; 
for originally all infinitives ended in den , till die Arabs 
introduced their harth confonants before that fyllable, 
which obliged the Perfians, who always affeCted a 
fweetnefs of pronunciation, to change the old termi¬ 
nation of fome verbs into ten, and by degrees the ori¬ 
ginal infinitive grew quite obfolete : yet they ftill re¬ 
tain the ancient imperative, and the aorifts which are 
formed from it. This little irregularity is the only 
anomalous part of the Perfian language ; which never- 
thelefs far furpafiesin fimplicity all other languages an- ■ 
cient or modern. - 

With refpeCl to the more minute and intricate parts 
of this language, as well as its derivations, compofi- 
tions, conftruClions, &c. we mu ft remit our readers to 
Mininfkie’s Inftitutlones Lingua Turicee cum rudimentis 
pamUelis linguarum Arab, et Perf. Sir William Jones’s 
Perfian Grammar; Mr Richardfon’s Arabian and 
Perfian Dictionary ; D. Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient. Dr 
Hyde de Relig. vet. Perf. &c. Our readers, who would 
penetrate into the innermoft recelfes of the Perfian hifto- 
vy, colonies, antiquities, connections, dialeCts, may con- 
fult the laft mentioned author, efpecially chap. xxxv. 
De Perfia et Perfarum nominibut, et de Moderna atque 
veteri lingua Perfica ejufque diakCUs. In the preceding 
inquiry we have followed other authors, whofe accounts 
appeared to us more natural, and much lefs embarraf- 

9 o r,n g;. 

Utility of To conclude this feCtion, which might eafily have 

the Ara- been extended into a large volume, we fhall oniv take 
bian and the liberty to put our readers in mind of the vaft uti- 
Perfian lity of the Arabian and Perfian languages. Number- 
^nguages. ] c p s events are preferved in the writings of the orien¬ 
tals which were never heard of in-Europe, and mu ft 
have for ever lain concealed from the knowledge of 
its inhabitants, had not thefe two tongues been Itu~- 
died and underftood by the natives of this quarter of 
the globe. Many of thofe events have been tranfmit> 
x 


ted to pofterity in poems and legendary tales like the I’erfiau 
Runic fragments of the north, the romances of Spain, Language.^ 
or the Heroic ballads of Great Britain. Such ma v ' 
terials as thefe, we imagine, may have fuggefted to 
Firdaufi, the celebrated heroic poet of Perfia, many of 
the adventures of his Shahname: which, like Homer 
when ftri.pt of the machinary of fupernatural beings, 
is fuppofed to contain much true hiftory, and a moft 
undoubted picture of the fuperftition and manners of the 
times. The knowledge of thefe two languages has 
laid open to Europe all the treafures of oriental learn¬ 
ing, and has, enriched the mind of Britons with In¬ 
dian fcience as much as the produce of thefe regions 
has increafed their wealth and enervated their confti- 
tution. 9 * 

Before we conclude this feClion, we fhall fubjoin a ^ cr ^ lan 
few ftriftures on the nature of Perfian poetry, in order P oeti y*. 
to render our inquiry the more complete. The mo¬ 
dern Perfians borrowed.their poetical meafures from 
tbe Arabs : they are exceedingly various and compli¬ 
cated; they confift of 19 different kinds; but the 
moft common of them are the Iambic or Trochaic mea- 
fure, and a metre that chiefly confifts of thofe com¬ 
pounded feet which the ancients called E5r/Tp<TKf, which 
are compofed of iambic and fpondees alternately. In 
lyric poetry their verfes generally confift of 12 or 16 
fyllables ; they fbmetimes, but feldom, confift of 14 
Some of their lyric verfes contain 13 fyllables: but 
the moft common Perfian verfe is made up of 11 ; and 
in this meafure are written all their great poems, 
whether upon heroic or moral fubjeCts, as the works 
of Firdaufi and Jami, the Boftarof Sadi, and the Mef- 
navi of Gelaleddin. This fort of verfe anfwers to our 
common heroic rhyme, which was brought to fo high 
a degree of perfection by Pope. The ftudy of the 
Perfian poetry is lb much the more necefTary, as there 
are few books or even letters written in that language, 
which are not interfperfed with fragments of poetry. 

As to their profody, nothing can be more eafy and 
fimple. When the ftudent can read profe eafily, he 
will with a little attention read poetry with equal fa¬ 
cility. 

Sect. V. Shanfcrit andBengalefe Languages. 

9 * 

The Shanfcrit, though one of the moft ancient lan- The Shan- 
guages in the world, was little known even in Afia till f cri£ one 
about themiddleof the prefent century. Since that °Dh<: moft 
period, by the indefatigable induftry of the very learned ]*" 1 ^™ a g e , 
and ingenious Sir William Jones and the other worthy ; n the 6 
members of that fociety of which he has the honour to world, 
be prefident, that noble and ancient language has at 
length been brought to light; and from it vaft treafures 
of oriental knowledge will be communicated both to 
Europe and Afia; knowledge which, without the ex¬ 
ertions of that eftablifhment, muft have lain con¬ 
cealed from die refearches of mankind to the end 
of the world. In this feftion we propofe to give to 
our readers fuch an account of that language as the 
limits of the prefent article, and the helps we have been 
able to procure, fhall permit. 

The Shanfcrit language has for many centuries lain 
-concealed in the hards of the bramins of Hindoftan. 

It is by them deemed facred, and is of confequence 
confined foiely to the offices of religion. Its name 

imports 
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Shanfcrit imports the perfeS language, or, according to the eaft- 
aiif^Benga- ern ftyle, the language of perfection ; and we believe no 
language ever fpoken by man is more juftly intitled to 
that high epithet. 

The grand fource of Indian literature, and the pa¬ 
rent of almoft every dialed! from the Perfian guiph to 
the China feas, is the Shanfcrit; a language of the 
moil venerable and moft remote antiquity, which, tho’ 
at prefent (hut up in the libraries of the bramins, and 
appropriated folely to the records of their religion, ap¬ 
pears to have been current over moft of the oriental 
world. Accordingly traces of its oiiginal extent may 
be difcovered in almoft every diftridt of Afia. Thofe 
who are acquainted with that language have often 
found the fimilitude of Shanfcrit words to thofe of 
d few here. Perfian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek; 

and that not in technical and metaphorical terms, which 
refined arts and improved manners might have occa- 
fionally introduced, but in the main ground-work of 
language, in monofyllables, the names of numbers, and 
appellations of fuch things as would be firft difcrimi- 
nated on the immediate dawn of civilization. 

The ancient coins of many different and diftant king¬ 
doms of Afia are ftamped with Shanfcrit charaders, 
and moftly contain allufions to the old Shanfcrit my¬ 
thology. Befides, in the names of perfons and places, 
of titles and dignities, which are open to general no¬ 
tice, even to the fartheft limits of Afia, may be found 
manifeft traces of the Shanfcrit. The fcanty remains 
of Coptic antiquities afford little fcope for comparifon 
between that idiom and this primitive tongue; but 
there ftill exifts fufficient ground to conjecture, that, 
at a very early period, a correfpondence did fubfift be¬ 
tween thefe two nations. The Hindoos pretend, that 
the Egyptians frequented their country as difciples, 
not as inftructors; that they came to feek that liberal 
education and thofe fciences in Hindoftan, which none 
of their own countrymen had fufficient knowledge to 
impart. Perhaps we may examine the validity of this 
claim hereafter. 

But though numberlefs changes and revolutions have 
from time to time convulfed Hindoftan, that part of 
it which lies between the Indus and the Ganges ftill 
preferves that language whole and inviolate. Here 
Number of they ftill offer a thoufand books to the perufal of the 
books in curious; many of which have been religioufly handed 
that lan- down from the earlieft periods of human exiftence. 
guage. The fundamental part of the Shanfcrit language is 

divided into three claffes; Dhaat, or roots of verbs, 
which fome call primitive elements ; Shuhd, or original 
nouns; and Evya, or particles. The latter are ever 
indeclinable, as in other languages; but the words 
comprehended in the two former claffes muft be pre¬ 
pared by certain additions and inflexions to fit them 
Charade- f° r a place in compofition. And here it is that the 
fifties of it. art of the grammarian has found room to expand it- 
felf, and to employ all the powers of refinement. Not 
a fyliable, not a letter, can be added or altered but by 
regimen ; not the moft trifling variation of the fenfe, 
in the minuteft fubdiviixon of declenfion or conjuga¬ 
tion, can be effected without the application of feve- 
ral rules ; all the different forms for every change of 
gender, number, cafe, perfon, tenfe, mood, or degree, 
are methodically arranged for the affiftance of the me- 
Vol. XIV. 
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mory, according to an unerring feale. 'f'lie number Shanfcrit 
of the radical or elementary parts is about 700 ; and an 'j Beng 3 ’ 
to thefe, as to the verbs of other languages, a very c t L a c °~ 

plentiful ftock of verbal nouns owes its origin; but _-> 

thefe are not thought to exceed thofe of the Greek 
either in quantity or variety. 

To the triple fource of words mentioned above, 
every term of truly Indian original may be traced by 
a laborious and critical analyfis. All fuch terms as 
are thoroughly proved to bear no relation to any one of 
the Shanfcrit roots, are confidered as the produftion 
of fome remote and foreign idiom, fubfequently in¬ 
grafted upon the main ftock; and it is conjedured, 
that a judicious inveftigation of this principle would 
throw a new light upon the firft invention of many 
arts and fciences, and open afreihmine of philological 
difeoveries. We Ihall now proceed to give as exadt an 
account of the conftituent parts of this language as the 
nature of our defign will permit. 

The Shanfcrit language is very copious and nervous. It is copi- 
The firft of thefe qualities arifes in a great meafure and 
from the vaft number of compound words with which nervolls - 
it is almoft overftocked. “ The Shanfcrit (fays Sir 
William Jones), like the Greek, Perfian, and German, 
delights in compounds ; but to a much higher degree, 
and indeed to fuch excefs, that I could produce words 
of more than 20 fyllables; not formed ludicroufly like 
that by which the buffoon in Ariftophanes deferibes a 
feaft, but with perfect ferioufnefs, on the moft folemn 
occalions, and in the moft elegant works.” But the 
ftyle of its belt authors is wonderfully concife. In the 
regularity of its etymology it far exceeds the Greek 
and Arabic; and, like them, has a prodigious number 
of derivatives from each primary root. The gramma¬ 
tical rules alfo are numerous and difficult, though there 
are not many anomalies. As one inftance of the truth 
of this affertion, it may be obferved, that there are 
feven declenfions of nouns, all ufed in the Angular, the 
dual, and the plural numbers, and all of them diffe¬ 
rently formed, according as they terminate with a con- 
fonant, with a long or a fhort vowel; and again, dif¬ 
ferent alfo as they are of different genders : not a no¬ 
minative cafe can be formed to any one of thefe nouns 
without the application of at leaft four rules, which 
vary likewile with each particular difference of the 
nouns, as above ftated : add to this, that every word 
in the language may be ufed through all the. feven de¬ 
clenfions, which is a full proof of the difficulty of the 
idiom. 

The Shanfcrit grammars are called Beeakerun , of 
which there are many compofed by different authors ; 
fome too abftrufe even for the comprehenflon of moft 
bramins, and others too polix to be ever ufed but as 
references. One of the fhorteft, named the Sarafoetee ■> 
contains between two and three hundred pages, and 
was compiled by Anoobhodtee Seroopenam Acharige, 
with a concifenefs that can fcarcely be paralleled in any 
other language. 

The Shanfcrit alphabet contains 50 letters ; and it Shanfcrit 
is one boaft of the bramins, that it exceeds all other alphabet, 
alphabets in this refped; but it muft be obferved, that as 
of their 3/j.confonants, near halfcarry combined founds, 
and that fix of their vowels are merely the correfpond- 
ent long ones to as many which are ftiort, the advati- 
3 U tage 
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tage feems to be little more than fanciful. Befides this fedtion. The bramins, however, are not the only Shanfcrit 
theie, they have a number of characters which Mr people who afcribe a kind of eternity to their own an ^ Benga¬ 
li allied calls connected vowels, but which have not particular dialed. We find that the Shanfcrit in its lefe Lan ‘ 
been explained by the learned prefident of the Afiatic primitive deftination was appropriated to the offices guages ' ■ 
Society. of religion. It is indeed pretended, that all the other 99 

The Shanfcrit charader ufed in Upper Hindoftan * dialeds fpoken in Hindoftan were emanations from Origin of 
is faid to be the fame original letter that was firft de- that fountain, to which they might be traced back by dustouguc. 
livered to the people by Brahma, and is now called a fkilful etymologift. This, we think, is an argument 
Diewndgur, or the language of angels, which fhows of no great confequence, fince we believe that all the 
the high opinion that the bramins have entertained of languages of Europe, by the fame procefs, may be de- 
that charader. Their confonants and vowels are won- duced from any one of thofe current in that quarter of 
derfully, perhaps whimfically,modified and diverfified; the globe. By a parity of realon, all the different dia- 
to enumerate which, in this place, would contribute leds of Hindoftan may be referred to the language in 
very little either to the entertainment or inftrudion of queftion. Indeed, if we admit the authority of the 
our readers. All thefe diftindions are marked in the Mofaic hiftory, all languages whatfoever are derived 
Beids (l), and muft be modulated accordingly ; fo that from that ©f the firft man. It is allowed that the lan- 
they produce all the effed of a laboured recitative: guage under confideration is impregnated with Per- 
but by an attention to the mufic of the chant, the fian, Chaldaic, Phoenician, Greek; and even Latin 
fenfe of the paffage recited equally efcapes the reader idioms. This, we think, affords a prefumption that 
and the audience. It is remarkable, that the Jews in the Shanfcrit was one of thofe original dialeds which 
their fynagogues chant the Pentateuch in the fame were gradually produced among the defcendants of 
kind of melody ; and it is fuppofed that this ufage has Noah, in proportion as they gradually receded from 
defcended to them from the remote!! ages. the centre of population. What branch or branches of 

The Shanfcrit poetry comprehends a very great va- that family emigrated to Hindoftan, it is not eafy to 
riety of different metres, of which the moft common determine. That they were a party cf the defcendants 
are thefe: of Shem is moft probable, becaufe the other fepts of 

The mitnnee hurreneh chhund, or line of 12 or 19 fyl- his pofterity fettled in that neighbourhood. The fum 
iables, which is fcanned by three fyllables in a foot, then is, that the Hindoos were a colony confifting of 
and the moft approved foot is the anapasft. the defcendants of the patriarch Shem. 

The cabee chhund, or line of 11 fyllables. It appears, however, by almoft numberlefs monu- 

The anujhtofe chhund, or line of eight fyllables. ments of antiquity ftill exifting, that at a very early 

The poems are generally compofed in ftanzas of period a different race of men had obtained fettlements 
four lines, called ajhlogues, which are regular or irregu- in that country. It is now generally admitted, that, 
lar. colonies of Egyptians had peopled a confiderable part 

The moft common aftilogue is that of the anujhtofe of Hindoftan. Numberlefs traces of their religion oc- 
ehbatid, or regular ftanza of eight fyllables in each line, cur everywhere in thofe regions. The very learned 
In this meafure the greateft part of the Mahabaret is prefident himfelf is pofitive, that veftiges of thofe fa- 
compofed. The rhyme in this kind of ftanza fhould cerdotal wanderers are found in India, China, Japan, 
be alternate; but the poets do not feem to be very Tibet, and many parts of Tartary. Thofe colonifts, 
nice in the obfervance of a ftridt correfpondence in the it is well known, were zealous in propagating their re¬ 
founds of the terminating fyllables, provided the feet ligious ceremonies wherever they refided, and where¬ 
of the verfe are accurately kept. ever they travelled. There is at the fame time even 

This fhort anujhtofe ajhlogue is generally written by at this day a ftriking refemblance between the facred 
two verfes in one line, with a paufe between; fo the rites of the vulgar Hindoos and thofe of the ancient 
whole then affumes the form of a long diftich. Egyptians. The prodigious ftatues of Salfette and 

The irregular ftanza is conftantly called anyachhund, Elephanta fabricated in the Egyptian ftyle; the vaft 
of whatever kind of irregularity it may happen to con- excavations hewn out of the rock in the former; the. 
lift. It is moft commonly compounded of the long wooly hair of the ftatues, their diftorted attitudes, 
line calee chhund and the fhort anujhtofe chhund alter- their grotefque appearances, their triple heads, and 
nately ; in which form it bears feme refemblance to various other configurations—plainly indicate a foreign 
the moft common lyric meafure of the Englifh. original. Thefe phenomena fuit no other people on 

To purfue this fubjedt to greater length is fcarce earth fo exadtly as the fons of Mizraim. The Egyp- 
poffible for us, as matters ftand at prefent. Our read- tian priefts ufed a facred charader, which none knew 
ers muft fufpend their curiofity till more volumes of but themfelves ; none were allowed to learn except 
the Afiatic Ref arches are publifhed, where we make their children and the choice of the initiated. All 
no doubt the whole myftery of this extraordinary lan- thefe features mark an exadt parallel with the bramins 
guage will be plainly unfolded. of the Hindoos. Add to this, that the drefs, diet. 

Perhaps our' readers may feel a curiofity to be in- luftrations, and other rites of both fedls, bore an exadfc 
formed of the origin of this oriental tongue. If we refemblance to ea;:b other. Sir William Jones hath juftly 
believe the bramins themfelves, it was coeval with the obferved, that the letters of the Shanfcrit, ftriptofall 
race of man, as was obferved towards the beginning of adventitious appendages, are really the fquare Chaldaic 

cha- 


(l) The books which contain the religion of the bramins 
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Shanfcrit charadiers. We learn from Caffiodorus* the follow- 
and Benga- j n g particulars: “ The height of the obeliiks is equal 
lefe Lan- tQ ^at t ] ie c ; r( . us . now t j 1e higher i s dedicated to 
guage sj—^ t j le f arlj ant j the lower to the moon, where the facred 
* Lib. iii. rites of the ancients are intimated by Cbaldaic figna- 
epift. a. et. tures by way of letters.” Here then it is plain that 
$ r * the facred letters of the Egyptians were Chaldaic, and 

it is allowed that thofe of the bramins were of the 
fame complexion; which affords a new prefumption of 
the identity of the Shanfcrit with thofe jult men¬ 
tioned. 

That die Egyptians had at a very early period pe¬ 
netrated into Hindoftan, is univerfally admitted. Ofi- 
tis, their celebrated monarch and deity, according to 
their mythology, conducted an army into that coun¬ 
try ; taught the natives agriculture, laws, religion, 
and the culture of the vine, &c. He is faid at the 
fame time to have left colonies of priefts, as a kind of 
miffionaries, to inftrudt the people in the ceremonies 
of religion. Sefoftris, another Egyptian potentate, 
likewife over-ran Hindoftan with an army, and taught 
the natives many ufeful arts and fciences. When the 
paftor-kings invaded and conquered Egypt, it is pro¬ 
bable that numbers of the priefts, in order to avoid 
the fury of the mercilefs invaders who demolifhed the 
temples and perfecuted the minifters of religion, left 
their native country, and tranfported themfelves into 
India. Thefe, we fhould think, were the authors 
both of the language and religion of the bramins. This 
dialed, as imported by the Egyptians, was probably 
of the fame contexture with the facred language of 
that people, as it appeared many ages after. The In¬ 
dians, who have always been an inventive and indu- 
ftrious race of men, in procefs of time cultivated, im¬ 
proved, diverfified, and conftrufted that language with 
fuch care and affiduity, that it gradually arrived at 
that high degree of perfedlion in which at prefent it 
appears. 

Had the learned prefident of the Afiatic Society ( m ) 
when he inftituted a comparifon between the deities of 
Hindoftan on the one fide and of Greece and Italy 
■on the other, examined the analogy between the gods 
of Hindoftan and thofe of Egypt, we think he would 
have performed a piece of fervice ftill more eminent. 
Having firft demonftrated the fimilarity between the 
divinities of India and Egypt, he might then have 
proceeded to inveftigate the refernblance of the Egyp¬ 
tian and Phoenician with thofe of Greece and Rome. 
By this procefs a chain would have been formed which 
would have conduced his reader to comprehend at one 
view the identity of the Zabian worffiip almoft through¬ 
out the world. 

We forefee that it will be objected to this hypothe- 
fis, that all the dialedts of Hindoftan being clearly re¬ 
ducible to the Shanfcrit, it is altogether impoffible that 
-it could have been a foreign language. To this we 
anfwer, that at the early period when this event is fup- 
pofed to have taken place, the language of the pofte- 
-rity of the fons of Noah had not deviated confiderably 
from the primitive ftandard, and coufequently the lan¬ 
guage of the Egyptians and the Hindoos was nearly 


the fame. The Shanfcrit was gradually improved: 
the language of the vulgar, as is always the cafe, be¬ 
came more and more different from the original ar¬ 
chetype ; but ftill retained fuch a near refernblance to 
the mother-tongue as proved the verity of its extrac¬ 
tion. 

To the preceeding account of the Shanfcrit language 
we fhall annex a few ftricftures on the language of Ben¬ 
gal, which we believe is derived from the other, and 
is in moft common ufe in the fouthern parts of Hin¬ 
doftan. 
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Though moft of the ancient oriental tongues are 
read from right to left, like the Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
Arabic, &c. yet fuch as properly belong to the whole 
continent of India proceed from left to right like thofe 
of Europe. The Arabic, Perfian, &c. are the grand 
fources whence the former method has been derived ; 
but with thefe, the numerous original dialedls of 
Hindoftan have not the fmalleft connexion or refem- 
blance. 


The great number of letters, the complex mode of 
combination, and the difficulty of pronunciation, are 
confiderable impediments to the ftudy of the Bengal 
language j and the careleffnefs and ignorance of the 
people, and the inaccuracy of their characters, aggra¬ 
vate thefe inconveniencies. Many of their charadiers 
are fpurious ; and thefe, by long ufe and the hurry of 
buftnefs, are now almoft naturalized into the lan¬ 
guage 101 

The Bengal alphabet, like that of the Shanfcrit, Bengal 
from which it is derived, confifts of 50 letters, whofe alphabet, 
form, order, and found, may be learned from Mr Hal- 
hed’s grammar of the Bengal language. The vowels 
are divided into long and ffiort, the latter of which are 
often omitted in writing. Moft of the oriental lan- 
guages are conftrudted upon the fame principle, with 
refpedt to the omiffion of the ffiort vowels. The He¬ 
brews had no fign to exprefs it before the invention 
of the Maforetic points; in Arabic it is rarely in- 
ferted unlefs upon very folemn occafions, as in the Ko¬ 
ran ; in the modern Perfian it is univerfally omitted: 
fo to all the confonants in the Shanfcrit, the ffiort 
vowel is an invariable appendage, and is never figni- 
fied by any diacritical mark; but where the conftruc- 
tion requires that the vowel fhould be dropped, a par¬ 
ticular llroke is fet under the letter. It is in vain to 
pretend, in a fketch like this, to detail the found and 
pronunciation of thefe letters • this muft be acquired 
by the ear and by pra&ice. 

In the Bengal language there are three genders, as Genders, 
in Greek, Arabic, &c. The authors of this threefold &c. of this 
divifion of genders, with refpedt to their precedence, language- 
appear to have confidered the neuter as a kind of re- 
fiduum refulting from the two others, and as lefs wor¬ 
thy or lefs comprehenfive than either (fee Sedtion of 
the Greek). The terminations ufually applied upon 
this occafion are aa for the mafeuline, and ee for the 
feminine. In Shanfcrit as in Greek and Latin, the 
names of all things inanimate have different genders, 
founded on vague and incomprehenftble diftindtions { 
the fame is the cafe with the Bengal. 

3 U 2 A 


(m) See that gentleman’s difeourfe, Refearches , Vol. I. 
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A Shanfcrit noun, on its fird formation from the ge¬ 
neral root, exiits equally independent of cafe as of gen¬ 
der. It is neither nominative, nor genitive, nor accu- 
fative; nor is impreffed with any of thofe modifica¬ 
tions which mark the relation and connection between 
the feveral members of a lentence. In this date it is 
called an imperfeSl or crude noun. To make a nomi¬ 
native of a word, the termination mud be changed 
and a new form fupplied. Thus we fee, that in the 
Shanfcrit, at lead the nominative has an equal right 
with any other inflexion to be called a cafe. Every 
Shanfcrit noun has feven cafes, exclufive of the voca¬ 
tive; and therefore comprehends two more than even 
thofe of the Latin. Mr Halhed above mentioned de¬ 
tails all the varieties of thofe with great accuracy, to 
whofe Grammar we mud refer our readers. The Ben¬ 
gal has only four cafes beddes the vocative: in which 
refpeX it is much inferior to the other. 

It would be difficult to account for the variety of 
words which have been allotted to the clafs of pro¬ 
nouns by European grammarians. The fird and fe- 
cond perfon are chiefly worthy of obfervation: thefe 
two fliould feem to be confined to rational and con- 
verfable beings only: the third fupplies the place of 
every objeX in nature ; wherefore it mud neceffarily 
be endued with a capacity of drifting its gender re- 
fpeXively as it fhifts the fubject; and hence it is in 
Shanfcrit frequently denominated an adjective. One 
of the demondratives hie or tile ufually ferves for this 
purpofe; and generally the latter, which in Arabic 
has no. other name than dhemeer le ghaayb, “ the pro¬ 
noun of the abfentee,” for whofe name it is a fubfti- 
tute. 

In mod languages where the verb has a feparate in¬ 
flexion for each perfon, that inflexion is fufficient to 
afeertain the personality; but in Bengal compofitions, 
though the fird and fecond perfons occur very fre¬ 
quently, nothing is more rare than the ufage of the 
pronoun of the third ; and names of perfons are infert- 
ed with a condant and difguding repetition, to avoid, 
as it fliould feem, the application of the words he and 
she. The fecond perfon is always ranked before the 
fird, and the third before the fecond. The perfonal 
pronouns have feven cafes, which are varied in a very 
irregular manner. Leaving thefe to the Bengalian 
grammar, we fhall proceed to the •verb. 

The Shanfcrit, the Arabic, the Greek and Latin 
verbs, are furnilhed with a fet of indeXions and ter¬ 
minations fo comprehendve and fo complete, that by 
their form alone they can exprefs all the different di- 
ftinXions both of perfons and time. There feparate 
qualities in them .are perfeXedly blended and united. 
Thus by their root they denote a particular aX, and 
by their inflexion both point out the time when it 
takes place and the number of the agents. In Per- 
fian, as in Englifli, the verb admits but ©f two forms, 
one for the prefent tenfe and one for the aorid; and 
it is obfervable, that while the pad tenfe is provided 
for by a peculiar inflexion, the future is generally fup¬ 
plied by an additional word conveying only the idea 
of time, without any ether influence on the aX im¬ 
plied by the principal verb. It is alfo frequently ne- 
ceffary that the different Rate of the aXion, as per- 
feX or imperfeX, be further afeertained in each of the 
tenfes,pad,prefent, and future. This alfo,in the learned 
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languages, is performed by other variations or inflec- shanfcrit 
tions, for which other verbs and other particles are ap- 
plied in the modern tongues of Europe and Perda. gu/ es"' 

Every Shanfcrit verb has a form equivalent to the —_. S -L, 
middle voice of the Greek, ufed through all the tenfes t T °S 
with a refleXive fenfe, and the former is even the mod 
extendve of the two in its ufe and office; for in 
Greek the refleXive can only be adopted intranfitive- verbs, 
ly when the aXion of the verb defeends to no extra¬ 
neous fubjeX ; but in Shanfcrit, the verb is both reci¬ 
procal and trandtive at the fame time. 

Neither the Shanfcrit, nor the Bengalefe, nor the 
Plindodanic, have any word precifely anfwering to 
the fenfe of the verb I have, and confequentiy the 
idea is always expreffed by ejl mihi ; and of courfe 
there is no auxiliary form in the Bengal verb corre- 
fpondent to I have •written, but the fenfe is conveyed 
by another mode. The verb fubdantive, in all lan¬ 
guages, is defeXive and irregular, and therefore the 
Shanfcrit calls' it a Jemi-vcrb. It is curious to obferve 
that the prefent tenfe of this verb, both in Greek and 
Latin, and alfo in the Perdan, appears plainly to be de¬ 
rived from the Shanfcrit. In the Bengalefe, this verb 
has but two didinXions of time, the prefent and the 
pad ; the terminations of the feveral perfons of which 
ferve as a model for thofe of the fame tenfe in all 
other verbs refpeXively. ^ 

Verbs of the Bengal language may be divided into Ch ara iSle- 
three claffes, which are dillinguidied by their penulti- r ifti CS ofthe 
mate letter. The Ample and mod common form has Bengalefe 
an open cenfonant immediately preceding the final let- verbs, 
ter of the infinitive. The fecond is compofed of thofe 
words whofe final letter is preceded by another vowel 
or open confonant going before it. The third confids 
entirely of caufals derived from verbs of the fird and 
fecond conjugations. The reader will eadly guefs at the 
impoffibility of profecuting this fsibjeX to any greater 
length: we fhall therefore conclude with a few re¬ 
marks colleXed from the grammar fo often mention¬ 
ed, which we apprehend maybe more amufing, if not 
more indruXing. 

The Greek verbs in pi are formed exaXly upon 
the fame principle with the Shanfcrit conjugations, 
even in the minuted particulars. Indances of this are 
produced in many verbs, which from a root form a 
new verb by adding the fyllable mi, and doubling 
the fird confonant. This mode furnifhes another pre- 
fumption of the Egyptian origin of the Shanfcrit. 

Many Greeks travelled into Egypt: many Egyptian 
colonies fettj^djn Greece. By one or other of thofe 
channels theforegoing innovation might have been 
introduced into the Greek language. 

To form the pad tenfe, the Shanfcrit applies a fyl- 
labic augment, as is done in the Greek : the future 
has for its charaXeridic a letter analogous to that of 
the fame tenfe in the Greek, and it omits the redu¬ 
plication of the fird confonant. It may be .added, 
that the reduplication of the fird confonant is not 
condantly applied to the prefent tenfe of the Shan¬ 
fcrit more than to thofe of the Greek. 

The natural ffmplicity and elegance of many of the 
Afiatic languages are greatly debafed and corrupted 
by the continual abufe of auxiliary verbs; and this 
inconvenience has evidently affeXed tile Perfian, the 
Hindoftan, and the Bengal idioms. 

The . 
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The infinitives of verbs in the Sbanfcrit and Benga- 
lefe are always ufed as fubftantive nouns. Every 
body knows that the fame mode of arrangement very 
often occurs in the Greek. 

In the Shanfcrit language, as in the Greek, there 
are forms of infinitives and of particles comprehen- 
five of time; there are all'o other branches of the verb 
that feem to refemble the gerunds and fupines of the 
Latin. 

All the terms which ferve to qualify, to diftingnifh, 
or to augment, either fubjlance or a cl ion, are eluded by 
the Shanfcrit grammarians under one head ; and the 
word ufed to exprefs it literally fignifies increafe or 
addition. According to their arrangement, a fimple 
fentence conlifts of three members ; the agent, the ac¬ 
tion, the fubjeft: which, in a grammatical fenfe, are 
reduced to two ; the noun and the verb. They have 
a particular word to fpecify fuch words as amplify 
the noun which imports quality, and anfwers to < ur 
adjetlives or epithets : Such as are applied to denote 
relation or connexion, are intimated by another term 
which we may tranfhte prepfition. 

The adjeftives in Bengalefe have no diftinftion of 
gender or number; but in Shanfcrit thefe words pre¬ 
serve the diftinftion of gender, as in the Greek and 
Latin. 

Prepofitions are fubftitutes for cafes, which could 
not have been extended to the number necefTary for 
expreffing all the feveral relations and predicaments 
in which a noun may be found, without caufing too 
much embarraffment in the form of a declenfion. Thofe 
are too few in the Greek language, which occafions 
much inconvenience. See feft. Greek. 

The Latin is lefs polifhed than the Greek, and of 
confequence bears a much nearer refemblance to the 
Shanfcrit, both in words, infleftions, and termina¬ 
tions. 

The learned are now convinced that the ufe of nu¬ 
merical figures was firft derived from India. Indeed 
the antiquity of their application in that country far 
exceeds the powers of inveftigation. All the nume¬ 
rals in Shanfcrit have different forms for the different 
genders, as in Arabic. There appears a flrong pro¬ 
bability that the European method of computation 
was derived from India, as it is much the fame with 
the Shanfcrit, though we think the Europeans learn¬ 
ed it from the Arabians. The Bengalefe merchants 
compute the largeft fums by fours ; a cuftom evidently 
derived from the original mode of computing by the 
fingers. 

The Shanfcrit language, among other advantages, 
has a great variety in the mode of arrangement; and 
the words are fo knit and compafted together, that 
every fentence appears like one complete word. When 
two or more words come together in regimine, the laft 
of them only has the termination of a cafe ; the others 
are known by their pofition; and the whole fentence 
fo connefted, forms but one compound word, which 
is called a foot. 


Sect. VI. Of the Chinefe Language. 

* 

Antiquity The Chinefe, according to the moft authentic ac- 
•f the Chi- counts, are a people of great antiquity. Their fitua- 
tion was fuch, as, in the earlieft ages of the world, 


in a great meafure feenred them from hoftile inva- Chinefe 
fton. Their little commerce with the reft of man- L an g ua S'‘ 
kind precluded them the knowledge of thofe improve¬ 
ments which a mutual emulation had often generated 
among other nations, who were fituated in fuch a man¬ 
ner, with relation to each other, as lerved to promote 
a mutual intercourfe and correfpondence. As China 
is a large and fertile country, producing all the necel- 
furics, conveniences, and even the luxuries of life, 
its inhabitants were not under the necefiity of looking 
abroad for the two former, nor expofed to the temp¬ 
tation uf engaging in foreign commerce, in qrder to 
procure the latter. Petfeftly fatisfied with the ar¬ 
ticles which their own country produced, they ap¬ 
plied themlclves entirely to the praftice of agriculture 
and other arts connefted with that profeffion; and 
their frugality, which they retain even to this day, 
taught them the leffon of being contented with little : 
of confequence, though their population was almoft 
incredible, the produce of their foil was abundantly 
fufficient to yield them a fubfiftence. Their inven¬ 
tions were their own ; and as they borrowed nothing 
from other people, they gradually began to defpife 
the reft of mankind, and, like the ancient Egyptians, 
branded them with the epithet of barbarians. 

Thofe people had at an early period made ama¬ 
zing proficiency in the mechanical arts. Their pro- 
grefs in the liberal fciences, according to the lateft 
and indeed the moft probable accounts, was by no 
means proportioned. In mathematics, geometry, and 
aftronomy, their knowledge was contemptible; and 
in ethics, or moral philafophy, the complexion of 
their laws and cuftoms proves their fkill to have been 
truly fuperficial. They value themfelves very highly 
at prefent upon their oratorial talents ; and yet of all 
languages fpoken by any civilized people, theirs is 
confeffedly the leaft improved. To what this untoward- 
ly defeft is owing, the learned have not yet been able 
to determine. 

The language of the Chinefe is totally different Their lan~ 
from thofe of all other nations, and bears very ftrong guage a» 
fignatures of an-original tongue. All its words are ori £ inal 
monofyllabic, and compofitions and derivations are al- t0D £ ue * 
together unknown. Their nouns and verbs admit 
of no flexions : in fhort, every thing relating to their 
idioms is peculiar, and incapable of being compared 
with any other dialeft fpokeh by any civilized people. 

Moft barbarous languages exhibit Something that re- 
fembles an attempt towards thofe diacritical modifica¬ 
tions of fpeech; whereas the Chinefe, after a fpace 
of 4000 years, have not advanced one ftep beyond the 
very firft elements of ideal communication. This cir- 
cumftance, we think, is a plain demonftration that 
they did not emigrate from that region where the 
primitive race of mankind is thought tolrave fixed 
its refidence. Some have imagined, we believe with 
good reafon, that they are a 'Tartarian race, which, 
breaking off from the main body of that numerous 
and widely extended people, direfted their march to¬ 
wards the fouth-eaft. There, falling in with delight¬ 
ful and fertile plains which their pofterity now inha¬ 
bit, they found themfelves accommodated fo much to 
their liking, that they dropped all defire of changing 
their habitations. The country of China is, indeed, 
fo environed with mountains, deferts, and feas, that 

it 
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it would have been difficult for men in their primitive 
date to have emigrated into any of the neighbouring 
regions. Thus fecluded from the reft of mankind, 
the Chinefe, in all probability, were left to the ftrength 
of their own inventive powers to fabricate a language, 
ns well as the other arts and improvements neceilary 
for the fupport and convenience of life. 

It is indeed obvious that their fteck of vocables, 
when they emigrated from Tartary, was neither ample 
nor properly accommodated to anfwer the purpofes 
of the mutual conveyance of ideas. With this {len¬ 
der ftock, however, they feem to have been fatisfied; 
for it does not appear that any additions were after¬ 
wards made to that which was originally imported. 
Inftead of framing a new race of terms by compound¬ 
ing their primitive ones ; inftead of diverlifying them 
by infledtions, or multiplying them by derivatives, as 
is done in every other language ; they rather chofe to 
retain their primitive words, and by a variety of mo¬ 
difications, introduced upon their orthography or pro¬ 
nunciation, to accommodate them to a variety of fig- 
nifications. Were itpoflible to feminize all the Tar¬ 
tarian d'aledts, and to reduce them to their primitive mo- 
nofyllabic character, perhaps the original language of 
the Chinefe might be inveftigated and afeertained. We 
know that attempts have been made to compare it with 
fome of the other Afiatic languages, efpecially the 
Hebrew: This labour has, however, proved unfuc- 
cefsful, and no primeval identity has been difeovered. 
Before this comparifon could be inftituted with the 
moft diftant profpedt of fuccefs, the language laft 
mentioned muft be ftripped of all its adventitious qua¬ 
lities ; and not only fo, but it muft be reduced to the 
monofyllabic tone, and then contrafted with the Chi¬ 
nefe monofyllables ; an undertaking which we are per- 
fuaded would not be readily executed. After all, we 
are convinced that no refemblance of any importance 
would be difeovered. 

The Chinefe language muft then, in our opinion 


tion. 


in 

Paucity of 
Its words 


been a Tartarian dialedt, as the people them- 
felves were colonifts from Tartary. We have obferved 
above, that thofe people have not hitherto found out the 
art of compolitioi^ of words. This is the more furpri- 
fing, when we confider that, in the charadters which 
form their written language, they employ many com- 
pofitions. For example, the character by which they 
reprefent misfortune , is compofed of one hieroglyphic- 
which reprefents a houfe , and another which denotes 
fire ; becaufe the greateft misfortune that can befal a 
man is to have his houfe on fire. With refpedt to the 
language which they ufe in fpeech, though they very 
often employ many words to exprefs one thing, yet 
they never run them together into one word, making 
certain changes upon them that they may incorporate 
the more conveniently, but always preferve them entire 
and unaltered. 

The whole number of words in the Chinefe lan¬ 
guage does not exceed 1200: the nouns are but 326. 
It muft certainly appear furprifmg, that a people whofe 


manners are fo highly polifhed and refined, fhould be Chinefe 
able to exprefs fo many things as muft of neceffity Lang uage.^ 
attend fuch a courfe of life by fo fmall a number of 
words, and thofe too monofyllables. The difficulties 
which attend this Angular mode muft be felt almoft 
every inftant; circumftances which, according to the 
ordinary courfe of things, fhould have induced them 
to attempt both an augmentation of the number of 
their words and an extenfion of thofe which they 
had by compofition and derivation. We learn from 
DuHalde* that the Chinefe have two different dialedts: * Hill, of 
the one vulgar, which is fpoken by the vulgar, and China, 
varies according to the different provinces ; the other is vol.n, 
called the Mandarin language, and is current only among 
the learned. The latter is properly that which was for¬ 
merly fpoken at court in the province of Kiang-nan, and 
gradually fpread among the polite people in the other 
provinces. Accordingly, this language is fpoken with 
more elegance in the provinces adjoining to Kiang- 
nan than in any other part of the kingdom. By flow 
degrees it was introduced into all parts of the empire, 
and confequently became the univerfal language. 

It then appears that the modern language of Chi¬ 
na was originally the court dialedt, and utterly un¬ 
known to the bulk of the people. From this circum- 
ftance we think it may fairly be concluded that this 
dialedt was deemed the royal tongue, and had been 
fabricated on purpofe to diftinguifh it from the vul¬ 
gar dialedts. We learn from Heliodorus, that the § E- § Ethiop, 
thiopians had a royal language which was the fame lit ' t VI * 
with the'facred idiom of the Egyptians. This Man¬ 
darin tongue was originally an artificial dialedt fabri¬ 
cated with a view to enhance the majefty of the court, 
and to raife its very ftyle and didtion above that of the 
reft of mankind. The Chinefe, a wonderfully inventive 
people, might adtually contrive a language of that 
complexion, with an intention to render it obfeure 
and enigmatical (n). Such a plan would excite their 
admiration, and would at the fame time greatly ex¬ 
ceed their comprehenfion. In procefs of time, when 
the Chinefe empire was extended, the Mandarins 
who had been brought up at court, and underftood 
nothing of the provincial dialedts, found it conve¬ 
nient to have the moft eminent perfons~in every pro¬ 
vince taught the language employed by themfelves, 
in order to qualify them for tranfadting the affairs of 
government with them in a language which both 
underftood. By this means the royal dialedt defend¬ 
ed to the vulgar, and in procefs of time became uni¬ 
verfal. The Tartar dialedt formerly in ufe vanifhed ; 
only a few veftiges of it remained ; which gradually 
incorporating with the royal language, occafioned the 
variation of provincial tongues abovementioned. 

We are therefore clearly of opinion, that the mo¬ 
dern language of the Chinefe was deduced from the 
original Mandarin, or court dialedt, and that this laft 
was an artificial fpeech fabricated by the {kill and inge¬ 
nuity of that wonderful people. The learned have long 
held it up as the primary dialedt, becaufe, fay they, it 

bears 


(n) An attempt of this nature, among a people like the Chinefe, is by no means improbable ; nor is its 
fuccefs lefs probable. For a proof of this, we need only have recourfe to Bifhop Wilkins’s Artificial Lan¬ 
guage, and Pfalmanazar’s Didtionary of the language of Formofa. 
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Chinefe bears all the fignatures of an original unimproved lan- 
Lang Bage, guage. In our opinion, nothing appears more inge- 
*” * nioufly artificial. It is univerfally allowed that, in 

its ftruXure, arrangement, idioms, and phrafeology. 
it refembles no other language. Is not every learned 
man now convinced that all the Afiatic languages 
yet known, difcover unequivocal fymptoms of their 
cognation and family refemblance ? The Ethiopians, 
Chaldeans, Arabians, Perfians, Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Phoenicians, the Brahmans, Bengalefe, the Hindoos 
bordering upon China, all fpeak only different dia- 
ledts of one language, varying from the original in dia¬ 
led only, fome in a greater fome in a leffer degree : 
why fhould the Chinefe alone Hand altogether infu- 
lated and unallied ? 

The languages of the North all wear congenial 
features. The Tartar, or Tatar dialeds of every 
clan, or every canton, of every denomination, exhi¬ 
bit the mod palpable proofs of a near affinity: the 
Gothic and Sclavonian dialeds, which pervade a great 
part of Europe and fome parts of Alia, are obviouf- 
ly brethren, and may eafily be traced up to an Afia¬ 
tic original. Even fome of the American jargon dia- 
leds contain vocables which indicate an Afiatic or 
European original. Our readers, we flatter ourfelves, 
■will agree with us, that had the language of the Chi¬ 
nefe been the original language, a refemblance mud 
have dill exided between it and its defendants. If 
it had originated from any other language, it would 
have retained fome charaXeriftic features of its pa¬ 
rent archetype. As neither ©f thefe are to be found 
in the fabric of the language under confideration, 
the conclufion mud be, that it is a language entirely 
different from all other tongues; that it is conllruX- 
ed upon different principles, defeended from different 
parents, and framed by different artids. 

The Chinefe themfelves have a common and imme¬ 
morial tradition, that their language was framed by 
Tao their fil'd emperor, to whom they attribute the 
invention of every thing curious, ufeful, and orna¬ 
mental. Traditional hidory, when it is ancient, uni¬ 
form, and univerfal, is generally well founded : upon 
this occafion we think the tradition above mentioned 
na may be fairly admitted as a collateral evidence. 

A proof of The paucity of vocables contained in this fingular 
its artificial language, we think another prefumption of its arti- 
ftnufture. jj C ; a i contexture. The Chinefe Onomathete would 
find it an arduous talk to devife a great number of 
new terms, and would therefore red fatisfied with 
the fmalled number poffible. In other languages we 
• find the like economy was obferved. Rather than 

fabricate new words, men chofe fometimes to adapt 
old words to new, and, upon fome occafions, even 
to contrary fignifications. To fpare themfelves the 
trouble of coining new terms, they contrived to join 
feveral old ones into one ; whence arofe a numerous 
race of compounds. Derivatives too were fabricated 
to anfwer the fame purpofe. By this procefs, indead 
of creating new vocables, old ones were compounded, 
diverfified, deflected, ramified, metamorpholed, and 
tortured into a thpufand different fhapes. 

The Greek is defervedly edeemed a rich and copious 
language; its radical words have been curioufly traced 
by feveral learned men, who, after the mod laborious 
and exaX ferutiny, have found that they do not amount 


to more than 300. The Shanfcrit language is highly Cunefc 
compounded ; its radical terms, however, are very few n juags. 
in number. Upon the whole, we thirk we may con¬ 
clude, that the more any language abounds in com¬ 
pounds and derivatives, the fmaller will be the num¬ 
ber of its radical terms. The Arabic admits of no 
compofition, and of confequence, its words have been 
multiplied almod in infinitum; the Shanfcrit, the Per- 
fian, and the Greek, abound with compounds, and we 
find their radicals are few in proportion. ir_; 

There are, we think, three different methods which Three dif 
may be employed in order to enrich and extend the ferent me- 
range of a language, xft, By fabricating a multitude of ^"* 
of words; the plan which has been purfued by the p^g'uage. 
Arabs. 2d, By framing a multitude of compounds 
and derivatives; the artifice employed by the Greeks 
and the authors of the Shanfcrit. 3d, By varying 
the fignification of words without enlarging their num¬ 
ber ; the method praXifed by the Chinefe and their 
colonifts. The Arabians, we think, have ffiown the 
moil fertile and inventive genius, fince they have enrich¬ 
ed their language by aXually creating a new and a moft 
numerous race of words. The fabricators of the 
Shanfcrit and the collectors of the Greek have exhi¬ 
bited art, but comparatively little fertility of genius. 

Leaving, therefore, the Arabians, as in juftice we 
ought, mailers of ;he field in the contell relating to 
the formation of language, we may range the Greek 
and Shanfcrit on the one fide, and the Chinefe on 
the other; and having made this arrangement, we 
may attempt to difcover on which fide the larged 
proportion of genius and invention feems to reft. 

The Greek and Shanfcrit (for we have feleXed' 
them as moft highly compounded) exhibit a great 
deal of art in modifying, arranging, and diverfifying 
their compounds and derivatives, in fuch a manner as. 
to qualify them for intimating complex ideas; but II4l 
the Chinefe have performed the fame office by the help That a- 
of a race of monofyllabic notes, Ample, inflexible, inva- ilopted by 
riable, and at the fame time few in number. The th ® ^hi- 
queftion then comes to be, whether more art is dif. nc e * 
played in new modelling old words by means of de- 
clenfions, conjugations, compounds, and derivatives; 
or by deviling a plan according to which monofylla¬ 
bic radical terms, abfolutely invariable, fhould, by a 
particular modification of found, anfwer all the pur« 
pofes performed by the other. The latter appears to 
us much more ingenioully artificial. The former re¬ 
fembles a complicated machine compofed of a vaft 
number of parts, congenial indeed, but loofely con¬ 
nected ; the latter may be compared to a fimple, uni¬ 
form engine, eafily managed, and all its parts proper¬ 
ly adjufted. Let us now fee in what manner the 
people in queftion managed their monofyllabic notes, 
fo as to qualify them for anfwering all the purpofes of 
fjpeech. 

Though the number of words in the Chinefe lan¬ 
guage does not amount to above 1 200 ; yet that fmall 
number of vocables, by their artificial management, 
is fufficient to enable them to exprefs themfelves with 
eafe and perfpicuity upon every fubjeX. Without 
multiplying words, the fenfe is varied almoft in infinitum 
by die variety of .the accents, inflexions, tones, afpi- 
rations, and other changes of the voice and enuncia¬ 
tion; circumftances which make thofe who do not 
_ thoroughly 
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Chinefe thoroughly underftand the language frequently mif- 
Languagc. ta j, e one wor j f or another. This will appear obvious 
by an example. 

The word teov, pronounced {lowly, drawing out the 
v and raifing the voice, fignifies a lord or wafer. If 
it is pronounced with an even tone, lengthening the v, 
it fignifies a hog. When it is pronounced quick and 
lightly, it imports a kitchen. If it be pronounced in a 
ftrong and mafculine tone, growing weaker towards 
the end, it fignifies a column. 

By the fame economy, the fyllable po, according to 
the various accents, and the different modes of pro¬ 
nunciation, has eleven different fignifications. It fig- 
nifies glafs to boil, to winnow rice, wife or liberal, to 
prepare, an old woman, to break or cleave, inclined, a 
very little, to water, a fave or captive. From thefe 
examples, and from almoft numberlefs others which 
might be adduced, it is abundantly evident that this 
language, which at firft fight appears fo poor and 
confined, in confequence of the fmall number of the 
monofyllables of which it is compofed, is notwith Hand¬ 
ing very copious, rich, and expreffive. 

* Again, the fame wordjoined to various others, im¬ 

ports a great many different things; for example mou, 
when alone, fignifies a tree, wood; but when joined 
with another word, it has many other fignifications. 
Mou leoo, imports “ wood prepared for building ;” 
mou lan, is “ bars, or wooden grates mou hia, “ a 
box;” mou fang, “ a cheft of drawers; mou tji'ang, 
“ a carpenter; mou eul, “ a mufhroom; mou nu, “ a 
fort of fmall orange;” mou fmg, “ the planet Jupi¬ 
ter ;” mou mien, “ cotton,” &c. This word may be 
joined to feveral others, and has as many different 
fignifications as it has different combinations. 

Thus the Chinefe, by a different arrangement of 
their monofyllables, can compofe a regular and ele¬ 
gant difcourfe, and communicate their ideas with ener¬ 
gy and precifion ; nay even with gracefulnefs and pro¬ 
priety. In thefe qualities they are not excelled either 
by the Europeans or Afiatics, who ufe alphabetical 
letters. In fine, the Chinefc fo naturally diftinguifh 
the tones of the fame monofyllable, that they com¬ 
prehend the fenfe of it, without making the leaft re¬ 
flection on the various accents by which it is deter- 
115 mined. 

Confc- ■ We muft not, however, imagine, as fome authors 
quences of have related, that thofe people cant in fpeaking, and 
thismethod ma k e a fort of rnufic which is very difagreeable to the 
on pronun- ear ^efg different tones are pronounced fo curioufly, 
ciation. t j iat even (f ran gers find it difficult to perceive their dif¬ 
ference even in the province of Kiang nan, where the 
accent is more perfed than in any other. The nature 
of it may be conceived by the guttural pronunciation 
in the Spanifh language, and by the different tones that 
' are ufed in the French and Italian : thefe tones are 
almoft imperceptible; they have, however, different 
meanings, a circumftance which gave rife to the pro¬ 
verb, that the tone is all. 

If the finenefs and delicacy of their tones are fuch 
as to be fcarce perceptible to a ftranger, we muff fup- 
pofe that they do not rife h’gh, but only by fmall in¬ 
tervals ; fo that the mulic of their language muff 
fomewhat refemble the mufic of the birds, which is 
within a fmall compafs, but neverthelefs of great va¬ 
riety of notes. Hence it will follow, that Grangers 
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will find it very difficult, if not impoffible, to learn Chinefc 
this language ; more efpecially if they have not a de- Language, 
licate ear and a flexible voice, and alfo much pradice. v *' 
The great difference then between the Chinefe and 
Greek accents confifts in this, that the Greeks had 
but two accents, the grave and acute, diftinguifhed by 
a large interval, and that not very exadly marked; 
for the acute, though it never rifes above a fifth high¬ 
er than the grave, did not always rife fo high, but 
was fometimes pitched lower according to the voice 
of the fpeaker. The Chinefe muft have many more ac-^ 
cents, and the intervals between them muft be much 
frnaller, andmuchmore carefully marked; for otherwife 
it would be impoffible to diftinguifh them. At the fame' 
time-, their language muft be much more mufical than 
the Greek, and perhaps more fo than any language 
ought to be; but this becomes neceffary for the pur¬ 
poses abovementioned. Du Halde is pofitive, that 
notwithftanding the perpetual variation of accents in 
the Chinefe tongue, and the almoft imperceptible in¬ 
tervals between thefe tones, their enunciation does not 
refemble finging: many people, however, who have 
refided in China, are equally pofitive that the tone 
with which they utter their words does a (dually re¬ 
femble canting ; and this, when we confider the almoft 
imperceptible intervals by which they are perpetually 
raifing and lowering the tone of their voice, appears to 
us highly probable. 

As the people of whofe language we are treating at 
prefent communicate a variety of different fignifica¬ 
tions to their monofyllabic words by their different 
accentuation, fo they employ quantity for the' very 
fame purpofe. By lengthening or fhortening the 
vowels of their words, they employ them to fignify 
very different things. The fame they perform by gi¬ 
ving their words different afpirations, as likewife by 
founding them with different degrees of roughnefs and 
fmoothnefs; and even fometimes-by the different mo¬ 
tion, pofture, or attitude, with which their enuncia¬ 
tion is accompanied. By thefe methods of diverfify- 
ing their monofyllables (fays Du Halde), they make 
330 of them ferve all the purpofes of language, and 
thefe too not much varied in their termination; fince 
all the words in that language either terminate with a 
vowel or with the confonant n, fometimes with the 
confonantj-annexed. 

From this account, we think it is evident that the 
Chinefe, by a wonderful exertion of ingenuity, do, 
by different tones and profodical modifications, by 
means of a very inconfiderable number of words, all in¬ 
variable radicals, adually perform all that the moft 
polilhed nations have been able to atchieve by their 
compounds, derivatives, See. diversified by declenfions, 
conjugations, and flexions of every kind; circum- 
ftances which, in our opinion, refled the greateft ho¬ 
nour on their inventive powers. ir g 

With refped to the grammar of this language, as Grammar 
It admits of no flexions, all their words being indecli-of the Chi. 
nable, their cafes and tenfes are all formed by parti- nc fe. 
cles. They have no idea of genders; and even the 
diftindion of numbers, which in alnyrft all other lan¬ 
guages, even the moft unimproved, is marked by a 
particular- word, is in the Chinefe only indicated by a 
particle. They have only the three Ample tenfes, 
namely, the paft, prefent, and future j and for want of 

different 
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Chinefe different'terminations, the fame word dands either for 
Language . t j le verb or die verbal fuhftantive, the adjed>ve or the 
' ~~ v fuhftantive derived from it, according to its polition in 
the fentence. 

The Chinefe language being compofed of monofyl¬ 
lables, and thefe indeclinable, can fcarce be reduced to 
grammatical rules: we lhall, however, attempt to lay 
before our readers as much of the texture of that lin¬ 
gular dialed as may enable them to form fome vague 
idea of its genius and confticution. We fhall begin 
with the letters and proceed regularly to the remain- 
117 ing parts as they naturally fucceed each other. 

Chinefe The art of joining the Chinefe monofyllables toge- 
Ietters ° r ther is extremely difficult, and requires a very long and 
e wa„ crs j a j 30r j ous cour f e 0 f ft u dy. As they have only figures 
by which they can exprefs their thoughts, and have no 
accents in writing to vary the pronunciation, they are' 
obliged to employ as many different figures or charac¬ 
ters as there are different tones, which give fo many 
different fignifications to the fame word. Befides, fome 
Angle charaders fignify two or three words, and fome- 
times even a whole period. For example, to write 
thefe words, good morrow, Sir, inftead of joining the 
charaders which fignify good and morrow with that 
of Sir, a different charader muft be ufed, and this cha- 
rader alone expreffes thefe three words. This cir- 
cumftance greatly contributes to multiply the Chinefe 
charaders. 

This method of joining the monofyllables is indeed 
fufficient for writing fo as to be underftood ; but it is 
deemed trifling, and is ufed only by the vulgar. The 
ftyle that is employed, in order to Ihine in compofi- 
tion, is quite different from that which is ufed in con- 
verfation, though the words are in reality the fame. 
In writings of that fpecies, a man of letters muff ufe 
more elegant phrafes, more lofty expreffions, and the 
whole muff be dignified with tropes and figures which 
are not in general ufe, but in a peculiar manner adapt¬ 
ed to the nature of the fubjed in queftion The cha¬ 
raders of Cochin-china, of Tong-king, of Japan, are 
the fame with thofe of the Chinefe, and fignify the 
fame things; though, in fpeaking, thefe nations do not 
exprefs themfelves in the fame manner; of confe- 
quence the language of converfation is very different, 
and they are notable to underhand each other; while, 
at the fame time, they underhand each other’s written 
language, and ufe all their books in common. 

The learned muff not only be acquainted with the 
charaders that are employed in the common affairs of 
life, but muff alfo underhand their various combina¬ 
tions, and the numerous and multiform difpofitions and 
arrangements which of feveral Ample ftrokes make the 
It g compound charaders, The number of their charac- 
Exceeding- ters amount to 80,000 ; and the man who knows the 
ly «ume- greateft number of them is of courfe the moll learned, 
rous. From this circumftance we may conclude, that many 
years muft be employed to acquire the knowledge of 
iuch a prodigious number of charaders, to diftinguifh 
them when they are compounded, and to remember 
their fhape and import. After all, a perfon who un- 
derftands 10,000 charaders may exprefs himfelf with 
tolerable propriety in this language, and may be able 
to read and underhand a great number of books. The 
generality of their learned men do not underhand above 
15,000 or 20,000, and few of their dodors have at- 
Vot. XIV. 
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tained to the knowledge of above 46,000. This pro- Chinefe 
digious number of charaders is collcded in their great Langu age, 
vocabulary called Hai-pien. They have radical letters, 
which Ihow the origin of words, and enable them to find 
out thofe which are derivedfrom them; A>r in fiance, th-' 
charaders of mountains, of trees, man, the earth, of a 
horfe, under which mull be fought all that belongs to 
mountains, trees, man, &c. In this fearch one mull 
learn to diftinguifh in every word thofe llrokes cr fi¬ 
gures which are above, beneath, on the fides, or in the 
body of the radical figure. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (fee Sedion Chaldean, &c.) 
informs us, that the Egpytians employed three forts 
of charaders j the firll was called the epijiolary , which 
was ufed in wilting letters; the fecond was denomi¬ 
nated [acred, and peculiar to the facerdotal order; the 
laft hieroglyphical, which was appropriated to monu¬ 
mental inferiptions and other public memorials. This 
mode of reprefentation was twofold : one, and the 
mofl Ample, was performed by deferibing the pidure 
of the fubjed which they intended to prefent, or at 
lead one that refembled it pretty nearly ; as when they 
exhibit the fun by a circle and the moon by a cre- 
feent; the other was properly fymbolic; as when 
they marked eternity by a ferpent with his tail in his 
mouth, the air by a man clothed in an azure robe 
fludded with bars, &c. 

The Chinefe, in all probability, had the fame variety 
of charaders. In the beginning of their monarchy, 
they communicated their ideas by drawing on paper 
the images of the objeds they intended to exprefs; 
that is, they drew the figure of a bird, a mountain, a 
tree, waving lines, to indicate birds, mountains, fo- 
refts, rivers, &c. 

There were, however, an infinite number of ideas to 
be communicated, whofe objeds do not fall under the 
cognizance of the fenfes; fuch as the foul, the thoughts, 
the paffions, beauty, deformity, virtues, vices, the ac¬ 
tions of men and other animals, &c. This inconve¬ 
nience obliged them to alter their original mode of 
writing, which was too confined to anfwer that pur- 
pofe, and to introduce charaders of a more Ample na¬ 
ture, and to invent others to exprefs thofe things which 
are the objeds of our fenfes. * 

Thefe modern charaders are, however, truly hiero- And 
glyphical, fince they are compofed of Ample, letters hierogly * 
which retain the AgniAcation of the primitive charac- phical-. 
ters. The original character for the fun was a circle, 
thus G; this they called ga: They now reprefent 
that luminary by the Agure |—|, to which they Hill 
give the original name. But human inftitutions ha¬ 
ying annexed to thefe laft framed charaders the very 
fame ideas indicated by the original dues, the confe- 
quence is, that every Chinefe letter is adually fignifi- 
cant, and that it ftill retains its AgniAcancy, though 
conneded with others. Accordingly the word tfar, 
which imports “ misfortune, calamity,” is compofed 
of the letter mien “ a houfe,” and the letter ho “ fire 
fo that the fymbolical charader for misfortune is the 
figure of a houfe on fire. The Chinefe charaders, 
then, are not fimple letters without any fignification, 
like thofe of the Europeans and other Afiatics; but 
when they are joined together, they are fo many hie¬ 
roglyphics, which form images and exprefs thoughts. 

Upon the wholes the original charaders of the Chi- 
3 X nth 
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nefe were real pictures (fee feftion of the Egyptian 
language) 5 the next improvement was the fymbolical 
character; the third and lad ftage is the prefent mode 
in which artificial figns have been fabricated, in order 
to reprefent fuch thoughts or ideas as could not be re- 
prefented by one or other of the methods above de¬ 
scribed. Du Halde, Vol. II. p. 40c, et feq. has fur- 
nilhed us with rules for pronouncing the Chinefe vowels 
and confonants; a piece of information which, we 
apprehend, would be of little confequence to our read¬ 
ers, and which we (hall therefore pafs over, and pro¬ 
ceed to give a brief account of their grammar. As 
the whole language is compofed of monofyllables, and 
thefe indeclinable, its grammatical ftrufture muft be 
fimple and obvious: we ftiall only mention what to us 
appears Angular and important. 

In the Chinefe language there is no diverfity of gen- 
- ders or cafes, and of confequence no declenfions. Ve¬ 
ry often the noun is not diftinguifhed from the verb ; 
and the fame word .which in one fituation is a fubftan- 
tive, in another may become an adjeftive, and even a 
verb. 

The adjeftive always goes before the fubftantive; 
but if it follows it, it becomes a fubftantive. 

The cafes and numbers are known only by the com- 
pofition. The plural number is diftinguifhed by the 
particle men, which is common to all nouns ; but 
when the noun is preceded by fome word that figni- 
fies number, the particle men is not annexed. 

The Chinefe genitive, both Angular and plural, when 
it comes after nouns, is often made by ti; and there 
is no other cafe in that language. The fame particle is 
fometimes placed after pronouns, as if they were de¬ 
rivatives. 

The comparative degree is formed by adding the 
particle’ keng, which is always fet before the noun, and 
Agnifies much. The particle to- is fometimes ufed, which 
likewife imports much. 

The Chinefe have only three perfonal pronouns, 
nqo “ I,” ni “ thou,” and ta “ hethefe become 
plural by adding the fyllable men. They are made pof- 
feffive by adding the fyllable ti, as nqo ti “ mine,” 
ni ti “ thine,” ta ti “ his.” The patronymics are 
formed by putting the name of the city, country, &c. 
after the pronoun : chon is the pronoun relative who, 
what, which. 

Chinefe verbs have only three tenfes, the preter- 
perfeft, the prefent, and the future. When there is 
no particle added to the verb, it is the prefent; the 
preterperfeft is made by adding the particle leao : 
to diftinguilh the future tenfe they ufe the particle 
ifiiing or hod and thefe are all the varieties incident to 
their verbs. 

The Chinefe language has no words that are pro¬ 
perly adverbs; they only become fo by cuftom, or by 
the place they polfefs in difcourfe. They are often 
obliged to empl.y feveral words to exprefs the adverbs 
of other languages they have none that are demon- 
ftrative, or proper for calling or exhorting ; but in their 
ftead they are obliged to ufe nouns and verbs. 

perhaps our readers may wifii to know the Chinefe 
numerals; and may imagine that they bear a refem- 
blance to thofe of the European or other Afiatic dia- 
'kfts.- In this,.however they, will be difapp.ointed. 
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One 

Eut 

Two 

San 

Three 

Sace 

Four 

On 

Five 

Lou 

Six 

X/i 

Seven 

Po 

Eight 

Kieou 

Nine 

Che 

Ten 

Che y 

Eleven 

Eut che 

Twelve 

San che 

Thirteen 

Pe 

One hundred 

Eut pe 

Two hundred 

T tfien 

One thoufand 

T ouan 

Ten thoufand 

Che ouan 

Twenty thoufand 

Eut ouan 

One hundred thoufand 

Che ouan 

Two hundred thoufand 

T pe ouan 

One million. 
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There are a great many particles proper to numbers 
in the Chinefe language : they are frequently ufed, and 
in a way peculiar to it; for every numeral has a par¬ 
ticle importing the objeft to which it is attached. Thus 
co is ufed for man, and y co for a woman, &c. hod is 
ufed for illuftrious men; tche or tchi is ufed for fhips, 
dogs, hens; mey is ufed for pearls and precious things; 
pen is ufed for books ; i '.eng is appropriated to oxen and 
cows; too is ufed for letters and little bundles of pa¬ 
per ; 00 is employed for corn and pulfe. Thofe dif- 
tinftions indicate a language manufactured on purpofe 
to be employed by people who were too high and too 
haughty to converfe with the vulgar. I24 

The ftyle of the Chinefe, in their elaborate compo- Style of tht 
Ations, is myfterious, eoncife, and allegorical, after Chinefe 
the eaftern manner. It is often obfcure to thofe who wr ‘ tcrs i 
do not underftand the language thofSughly; and it 
requires a confiderable degree of fkill to avoid miftakes 
in reading an author of elegance and fublimity. Their 
writers exprefs a great deal in few words; and their 
expreffions are lively, full of fpirit, intermingled with 
bold comparifons and lofty metaphors. They affeft to 
infert in their compoAtions many fentences borrowed 
from their Ave canonical books ; and as they compare 
their books to pictures, fo they liken thefe quotations 
to the Ave principal colours employed in painting; 
and in this their eloquence chiefly conAfts. 

They prefer a beautiful chai after to the moft Anifh- 
ed pifture ; and nothing is more common than to fee 
a Angle page covered with old characters, if they hap¬ 
pen to be fair and elegant, fold at a very high price. 

They honour their characters in the moft common 
books; • and when they happen to light by chance upon 
a printed leaf, they gather it up with the greateft care 
and reflect¬ 
in'China there’are three varieties of language; that 
of the common people, that of the people of fafhion, 
and that employed in writing books. Though the 
Arft is not fo elegant as either of the other two, it is 
not however inferior to our European languages ; 
though thofe who are but fuperScully acquainted with 

the 
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Chinefe the Chinefe may, infant, imagine it uncouth and bar- 
Lang uage, barous. This low and rude language is pronounced 
' v and written many different ways, as is generally the 
cafe in other countries. 

But a raore polifhed, and at the fame time a much 
more energetic, language, is employed in an almoft in¬ 
finite number of novels; fome perhaps true, but many 
more the vehicles of fidtion. Thefe are replete with 
lively delcriptions, charadlers highly finifhed, morality, 
variety, wit, and vivacity, in fuch a degree as to equal 
in purity and politenefs the mod celebrated authors of 
Europe. This was the language of the Mandarines ; 
and though exquifitely beautiful in its kind, was dill 
inferior to the language of books. This lad might be 
ftyled the hyperfublime; and of this there are feveral 
degrees and intervals before an author can arrive at 
what they call the language of the kings. This mode 
of writing cannot be well underdood without looking 
upon the letters; but when underdood, it appears eafy 
and flowing. Each thought is generally expreffed in 
four or fix charadlers: nothing occurs that can offend 
the niced ear; and the variety of the accents with 
which it is pronounced produces foft and harmonious 
found. 

The difference between the king and their other 
books confids in the difference of the fubjedts upon 
which they are written, Thofe of the former are 
always grand and fublime, and of courfe the flyle 
is noble and elevated: thofe of the latter approach 
nearer to the common affairs and events of life, and 
are of confequence detailed in the Mandarine tongue. 
In writing on the fublime fubjedts no pundluations are 
ufed. As thefe compofitions are intended for the 
learned only, the author leaves to the reader to de¬ 
termine where the fenfe is complete; and thofe who 
are well fkilled in the language readily find it out. 

The coploufnefs of the Chinefe language is in a 
great meafure owing to the multitude of its charadlers. 
It is likewife occafioned, in fome degree, by the diffe¬ 
rence of their fignification, as alfo by the artificial 
method of their conjundtion, which is performed moft 
commonly by uniting them two and two, frequently 
three and there, and fometimes four and four. 

Their Their books are very numerous and bulky, and ,of 

hooks nu- courfe exceedingly cumbrous. A didtionary of their 
tncrous and ] an g Ua g e was compiled in this century. It confided 
of 95 large volumes. An appendix was annexed of 
25 volumes. Their other books are voluminous in 
proportion. The Chinefe, one may fay, are a nation 
of learned men. Few people of rank negledled the 
belles lettres ; for ignorance in a man of any degree 
of eminence is deemed an indelible ftain on his cha- 
radler. 

For their maner of writing, the implements with 
which they write, and the materials upon which they 
draw their charadlers, we muft remit our readers to 
the article WtUTiNG. It would, we believe, afford our 
readers fome pleafure, could We difcover and explain 
the reafons which have hitherto prevented the Chinefe 
from adopting the letters employed from time imme¬ 
morial by the other nations of Europe and Alia. 

The Chinefe have ever looked upon themfelves as 
greatly fuperior to the reft of mankind. In ancient 
times they entertained fuch cont.mptible notions of 
foreigners, that they fcorned to have any further com¬ 


merce with them than to receive their homage. They Chinefe 
were indeed, at a very early period, highly revered Lang aage. 
by the Indians, Perfians, and Tartars. In confe- 
quence of this veneration, they looked upon, them- Obflacies 
felves as the favourites of heaven. They imagined t0 their im- 
they were fituated in the middle of the earth, in a .p r °vcmait 
kind of paradife, in order to give laws to the reft of an( j j iurJ 
mankind. Other men they looked upon with contempt tur e. 
and difdain, and deemed them deformed in body and 
defedlive in mind, caft out into the remote corners of 
the world as the drofs and refufe of nature. They 
boafted that themfelves only had received from God 
rational fouls and beautiful bodies, in order to qualify 
them for being fovereigns of the fpecies. 

Such are the fentiments of the Chinefe, and with 
fuch fentiments it is by no means furprifing that their 
improvements in language, in ‘writing, and other appen¬ 
dages of the belles lettres, have not been proportioned 
to their progrefs in mechanics. When people are oned 
fully per fuaded that they have already arrived at the 
fummitof perfedtion, it is natural for them to fit down 
contented, and folace themfelves with the idea of their 
own fuperior attainments. The Chinefe had early en¬ 
tertained an exalted opinion of their own fuperiority to 
the reft of mankind ; and therefore imagined that they 
had already carried their inventions to thene plus ultra 
of perfedtion; the confequence was, that they could 
make no exertions to carry them higher. 

•The Chinefe, for thefpace of 3000 years, had al¬ 
moft no intercourfe with tire reft of mankind. This 
was the confequence of their infulated fituation.—- 
They, of courfe, compared themfelves <with themfelves; 
and finding that they excelled all their barbarian neigh¬ 
bours, they readily entertained an opinion that they 
excelled all the reft of mankind in an equal propor*- 
tion. This conceit at once ftifled the emotions of 
ambition, and deprived them of all opportunities of 
learning what was going forward in other parts of 
the world. 

They defpifed every other nation. People are little 
difpofed to imitate thofe whom they defpife ; and 
this perhaps may be one reafon why they are at this 
day fo averfe from adopting the European inven¬ 
tions. 

A fuperftitious attachment to the cuftoms of the 
ancients, is the general charadter of the Afiatic nations. 

This is evidently a kind of diacritical feature among 
the Chinefe. The inftitutions of Fob’t are looked up 
to among them with equal veneration as thofe of 
Thoth were among the Egyptians. Among the lat¬ 
ter, there was aiaw, which made it capital to intro¬ 
duce any innovation into the mufic, painting, or fta- 
tuary art, inftituted by that legiflator. We hear of 
no fuch law among the former; but cuftom eftablifla- 
ed, and that invariably, for a fpace of 3000 years, 
might operate as forcibly among them as a pofitive 
law did among the people firft mentioned. Ail at¬ 
tachment to ancient cuftoms is often more powerful 
and more coercive than any law that can be promul¬ 
gated and enforced by mere human authority. Thefe 
reafons, we think, may be affigned as the impediments 
to the progrefs of the Chinefe in the belles lettres, and 
perhaps in the cultivation of the other fciences. 

Though the language of the Chinefe is confeffedly 
different from all the other known languages in ids 
3X2 eha- 
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Chinefe character and conftrudtion, it contains, however, a 
Language. g rea t number of words evidently of the fame origin 
125 with thofe which occur in other dialedts, ufed by peo- 
Chinefe pie who, according to the natural courfe of things, 
words could never have been connected with that remote 
found in country. A few of thofe we (hall produce before we 
other lan- conc hide this fedtion. We fhall begin with the im- 
gaages, P ort °f the name China. 

China , or, as the orientals write it, Sin, is perhaps 
the Latin firms , “ the bofom, the heart, the middle.” 
The Chinefe adtually imagine that their country is 
fituated in the very middle of the earth, and of con- 
fequence call it Cham, “ the middle the hearta de¬ 
nomination which exadtly fuits their opinion. 

7 a, in Chinefe, intimates every thing that falls 
under the cognizance of the fenfes, every thing that 
(trikes the fight; in Latin, tueor. 

Ta, a table, a plank, a figure that renders every 
thing fenfible: 2. To fee, to look upon, to appear; 
Greek t m whence Te/v«, tendo. 

Tue, to examine attentively, to infpedt carefully. 

Tui, the molt apparent, chief, principal, fir ft; 2. 
Lightning, thunder. 

feu, a fign by which to know one, letter of ac¬ 
knowledgment. All thefe ideas are contained in the 
Hebrew in, thu,Jtgnum, which we believe has produced 
the Egyptian theuth, the good or godlike man who in¬ 
vented letters, geometry, mufic, aitronomy, &c. 

fat, a dye, a theatre; Greek of old then 

Biat/xai, “ to fee, to look.” 

Tam, Latin tantum, “ fo much.” 

Tan, land, country, region, a fyllable annexed to 
the end of a great number of words. Aqui tan, Aqui- 
tania, “ a land of water;” Mauri tan, Mauritania, “ the 
land of the Moors.” The orientals prefix s, whence 
Farfifan, Farffan, “ the land or country of the Per- 
fians ;” Chuff an, Chuff an, “ the country of Chuz j” 
Turque fan, Turquefan, “ the land of the Turks.” 

Ti, a chief, an emperor, a title of dignity; whence 
the Greek na “ to honour.;” hence, top, the word di , 
“ bright, glorious;” whence a<; f ‘ Jupiter, “ Am; “ di¬ 
vine ;” the Latin Dius, now Feus, “ God,” and Di¬ 
vas, with the digamma JEolicum inferted; the Cel¬ 
tic Dhia, &c. It fignified originally “ bright, glo¬ 
rious,” and was an epithet of the Sun. 

Turn, Latin tumeo, “ to fwell.” 

Liven, “ to love;” Hebrew Db, hi, “ the heart;” 
Latin, libet. This word pervades all the dialers of 
the Gothic tongue, (till retaining either the fame or a 
nearly analogous fignificai'on. 

Li, “ letters;” Latin, lino, “ to daub,” as the Chi¬ 
nefe adtually do in forming their letters. 

Lo, “ to contain, that which containsCeltic, 
log; French, loge, logis, loger. 

Lim, “ a rule :” hence Latin, linea, “ a line.” 

Su, “ with j” Greek, <ruy, “ with;” Celtic, cyn, cym ; 
whence Latin, cum, con. See. 

Xim, “ very high, elevated, facred, perfedt;” La¬ 
tin, eximius. 

Sin, “ the heartPerfian, Sin, “ the heart.” 

Sien, “ chief, firft;” Celtic, can, cean, fan, “ the 
headmetaphcrically, the chief, the firft, the prin¬ 
cipal; Thibet, “ fen, or ken, “ great, elevated;” A- 
3Pabic ,fame. t “ to be elevated or raifed,” 
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Sim, or Sing, “ a conftellation, a ftar, an element;” 
Hebrew ,fsem.; Greek, mpum, mt/n/t-, Latin, fgnum. 

Sie, “ a man of learning;” Goth. Sax. Engl. “ fee ; 
to fee, feer.” 

Cem, “ a prieft;” Hebr. cohen; Syr. way Egypt. 
can, cun. 

Quin, “ a king ;” Celtic, hen, lend, “ head, chief;” 
Gothic, Loanig y Germ. Flem. Eng. king, alfo queen. 

Hu, “ a door;” Goth. Germ. Eng. hus, haufen, 

houfe. 

Min, “ a river;” Welch, men, “ the water of a ri¬ 
ver;” Latin, mano, “ to flow,” and perhaps amoenus, 
“ pleafant.” 

Hen, “ hatred;” Greek, «ivn “ cruel,horrible,odi¬ 
ous.” 

Kiven, “ a dog ;” Greek xveey, id. 

Ven, “ beauty ;” Latin, Venus, venufas y Iceland, 
Swed. oven, “ pleafant;” Scotch, ivinfome. 

Han, “ the foul, breath;” Greek,- au/xo;-, Latin, 
anima, animus. 

To thefe inftances of the analogy between the Chi¬ 
nefe language and thofe of the other people of Afia 
and Europe many more might be added; but the 
preceding, it is hoped, will ferve as a fpecimen, which 
is all that can be expedted from an inquiry of'the na¬ 
ture of the prefent. 
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Before we enter upon the confideration of the ef- Origin of 
fential and conftituent parts of this noble language, t * le Gree ^ s * 
we wuft beg leave to fettle a few preliminaries, which, 
we truft, will ferve to throw fome light upon many 
points which may come under confideration in the 
courfe of the following difquifition. 

The Greeks, according to the moft authentic ac¬ 
counts, were defeended of Javan or Ion, the fourth 
fon of Japhet, the eldefl: fon of the patriarch Noah. 

The Scriptures of old, and all the orientals to this 
day, call the Greeks Ionim or Iavnim or Javanoth. 

We have already obferved, in the beginning of the ar¬ 
ticle concerning the Hebrew language, that only a 
few of the defeendants of Ham, and the mofl: profli¬ 
gate of the pofterity of Shem and Japhet, were con¬ 
cerned in building the tower of Babel. We fhall not 
now refume the arguments then colledfed in fupport of 
that pofition; but proceed to inveftigate the charac¬ 
ter of that branch of the pofterity of Javan which in¬ 
habited Greece and the neighbouring regions. 

At what period the colonifts arrived in thefe parts 
cannot be certainly determined; nor is it of great im¬ 
portance in the queftion before us. That they car¬ 
ried along with them into their new fettlements the 
language of Noah and his family, is, we think, a point 
that cannot be controverted. We have endeavoured 
to prove that the Hebrew, or at leaf! one or other of 
its filler-dialed!', was the primaeval language of man¬ 
kind. The Hebrew, then, or one of its cognate 
branches, was the original dialed! of the Ionim or 
Greeks. 

Be that as it may, before thefe people make their 
appearance in profane hiftory, their language deviates 
very widely from this original archetype. By what 
means, at what period, and in what length of time 

this. 
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this change was introduced, is, we believe, a matter 
not eafy to be elucidated. That it was progreffive, is 
abundantly certain both from the rules of analogy and 
reafon. 

The colonies, which traverfed a large traft of coun¬ 
try before they arrived at their deftined fettlements, 
mull have ftruggled with numberlefs difficulties in the 
courfe of their peregrinations. The earth, during the 
periods which immediately fucceeded the univerfal de¬ 
luge, muft have been covered with forefts, interfefted 
with fwamps, lakes, rivers, and numberlefs other im¬ 
pediments. As the neceffaries, and a few of the con¬ 
veniences of life, will always engrofs the firft cares of 
mankind, the procuring- of thefe comforts will, of 
neceffity, exclude all concern about arts and fciences 
which are unconnected with thefe purfuits. Hence 
we think it probable, that mod of thofe colonies 
which migrated to a very great di fiance from the 
plains of Shinar, which we believe to have been the 
original feat of mankind, in a great meafure neglected 
the practice of the polite but unneceffary modes of ci¬ 
vilization which their anceftors were acquainted with, 
and practifed before the era of their migration. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that thofe nations which continued to refide 
in the neighbourhood of that centre of civilization, 
always appear in a cultivated ftate ; while, at the fame 
time, the colonifts who removed to a confiderable dis¬ 
tance appear to have funk into barbarifm, at a period 
more early than the annals of profane hiftory can reach. 
-—This appears to have been the fituation of the prima¬ 
ry inhabitants of Greece. Their own hiftorians, the 
moft partial to their own countrymen that can well 
be imagined, exhibit a very unpromifmg pifture of their 
earlieft progenitors. Diodorus Siculus, in delineating 
the character of the original men, we believe {ketches 
his draught from the iirft inhabitants of Greece J 
He reprefents them as abfolute Savages, going out 
in Small parties to make war upon the wild beafts of the 
field, which (according to him) kept them in conti¬ 
nual alarm. “ Neceffity obliged them to band toge¬ 
ther for their mutual Security; they had not Sagacity 
enough to diftinguifh between the wholefome and poi- 
fonous vegetables; nor had they ikill enough to lay 
up and preferve the fruits of autumn for their fubfift- 
ence during the winter.” The fcholiaft on Pindar 
deferibes the fituation of the inhabitans of Pelopon- 
nefus in the following manner ||. “ Now Some have 

affirmed that the nymphs who officiated in perform¬ 
ing the Sacred rites, were called Meliffa. Of thefe 
Mnafeas of Patara gives the following account. They 
prevailed upon men to relinquiffi the abominable prac¬ 
tice of eating raw flefti torn from living animals, and 
perfuaded them to ufe the fruits of trees for food.— 
Meliffa, one of them, having discovered bee-hives, ate 
of the honey-combs, mingled the honey with water 
for drink, and taught the other nymphs to ufe the 
fame beverage. She called bees Ms xiea-ai Meliffa, from 
her own name, and beftowed much care on the ma¬ 
nagement of them. 

“ Thefe things (Says he) happened in Peloponne- 
fus; nor is the temple of Ceres, honoured without 


nymphs, becaufe they firft pointed out. the mode of Oreek 
living on the fruits of the earth, and put an end to Lang uage. 
the barbarous praftice of feeding on human flefh. The 
Same ladies too, from a fenfe of decency, invented gar¬ 
ments made of the bark of trees.” 

Hecatasus the Milefian, treating of the Pelopon- 
nefians, affirms*, “ that before the arrival of the « Strabo,. 
Hellenes, a race of barbarians inhabited that region ; lib, 7. 
and that almoft all Greece was, in ancient times, in¬ 
habited by barbarians f. In the earlieft times (Says fid. lib. r. 
Paufanias) (o) barbarians inhabited moft part of the 
country called Hellas .” The original Greeks, if we 
may believe an author of deep refearch and Superior 
ingenuity J, were ftrangers to all the moftmfeful inven- JFlin, Nat, 
tions of life. Even the ufe of fire was unknown till it was Hl (l, 
found out and communicated by Prometheus, who is 
thought to have been one of the firft civilizers of man¬ 
kind. Hence iEfchylus[|, introduces Promotheus p Prometlr, 
commemorating the benefits which he had conferred verle44i, 
upon mankind by his inventions, in a ftrain that in¬ 
dicates the uncultivated ftate of the world prior to the 
age in which he flouriffied. For the entertainment of 
our readers, we fhall tranllate as much of that paflage. 
as Suits our preSent purpoSe. 

-“ Of the human race 

Now hear the tale, how foolifh erft they were r. 

I taught them thought and exercife of reafon ; 

If aught they Saw before, they Saw in vain. 

Hearing, they heard not; all was ffiapelefs dreams- 
For a long Space of time, at random mixt 
In wild confufion: for they neither knew 
Tile-cover’d houfes (landing in the fun, 

Nor timber work ; but, like the earth-bred ant 
They lodg’d infunlefs caves dug underground r 
No certain Sign had they of winter cold, 

Nor of the flow’ry Spring, or Summer (lore, 

But blindly manag’d all: till I them taught 
What time the ftars appear, what time they Set,, 

Hard to be fcan’d : then arithmetic rare, 

That queen of arts, by dint of patient thought 
Defcryd, I taught them : and how vocal founds; 

From letters join’d arofe.” 

This character, though applied to mankind in gene¬ 
ral, was in reality that of the moft ancient Greeks.. 

Thefe forbidding features had been transmitted to the 
poet by tradition as thofe of his anceftors : he was a 
Greek, and of confequence imputes them to all man, 
kind without diftinftion. 

Phoroneus, the Son and fuccefior of Inachus §, is . pj at(J 
Said to have civilized the Argives, and to have taught s 
them the ufe of Some new inventions. This circum- 
ftance raifed his charafter So high among the Savage 
aborigines of the country, that Succeeding ages 
deemed him the firft of men. Pelafgus obtained the g U * n ’ 
like character, becaufe he taught the Arcadians tp ’ 

live upon the fruit of the fagus, tp build (beds, to (bel¬ 
ter them from the cold, and to make garments of the 
(kins of fwine. 

But what clearly demonftrates the unpolifhed cha- 
rafter of the moft ancient Greeks is,, the extrava¬ 
gant 


(o) The Greeks borrowed this contemptuous epithet from the Egyptians. See Herod.. 1 . ii« cap. 358, 
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gant honours lavifhed by them upon the inventors 
of ufeful and ingenious arts. Mod of thefe were 
advanced to divine honours, and became the objects of 
religious worfhip to fucceeding generations. The 
family of the Titans afford a mod ftriking inftance of 
this fpecies of adulation. Jupiter, Juno, Mars, A- 
pollo, Venus, Diana, &c. were fprung of this family. 
By the ufeful inventions which thefe perfonages com¬ 
municated to the uncultivated nations of Greece, 
they obtained fuch lading and fuch extravagant ho¬ 
nours, that they juftled out the fidereal divinities of 
the country, and poffeffed their high rank as long as 
Paganifm prevailed in thofe regions. To thefe tefti- 
monies of the favagifm of the. original Greeks, others 
almoft without number might be added ; but thofe 
adduced in the preceedi’fg part of thfs inquiry will, we 
hope, fatisfy every candid reader as to the truth of the 
pofition advanced. 

While matters were in this fituation with refpeftto 
the primitive lonim or Greeks, a new colony arrived 
in thofe parts which in a few years confiderably 
changed the face of affairs. The people who com- 
pofed this colony were called Pelafgi; concerning 
whofe origin, country, character, and adventures, much 
has been written, and many different opinions exhi¬ 
bited by the learned. It is not our province to enter 
into a detail of their arguments and fyftems ; we fhall 
only inform our readers, that the general opinion is, 
that they were natives either of Egypt or Phoenicia. 
We have feen a differtation in manufcript upon this 
fubject from which we are allowed to extract the fol¬ 
lowing particulars. 

The author, we think, has proved by very plaufible 
arguments, that thefe people could not be defendants 
of the Egyptians nor Phoenicians. He maintains, 
that the Peiafgi were a great and numerous tribe ; that 
they overfpread all the coaft of Afia Minor from 
Mount Mycale to Troas; that they were matters at 
one time of all the Afiatic and Grecian iflands; that 
they over ran Greece and many of the neighbouring 
countries ; and all this in lefs than half a century.— 
Thefe facts he feems to have proved from Homer, He¬ 
rodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Paufanias, and other Greek 
authors of approved authenticity. He (hows, that 
they were a civilized generation ; that they were Well 
acquainted with military affairs, legiflation, agricul¬ 
ture, navigation, architecture, letters, &c. He infifts, 
that Phoenicia could not at any given period have fur- 
nifhed fuch a numerous body of emigrants, even fup- 
pofing the whole.nation had emigrated, and left their 
native country a defert. He believes that this event 
took place before the invafion of Canaan by the Ifra- 
elites; that confequently the Pelafgic migration was 
not occafioned by that catattrophe. He has fhown, 
we think by very probable arguments, that the E- 
gyptians in the earlieft ages were averfe to foreign 
expeditions, efpecially by fea : becaufe that people 
hated this element, and befides could be under no 
temptation to emigrate ; add to this, they were accu- 
ftomed to live on fmall matters, and their country was 
exceedingly fertile and eafdy cultivated. It appears 
(fays he) from Herodotus, that the Pelafgi were not 
acquainted with the religion of the Zabians, which 
could not have been the cafe had they emigrated from 
either cf • thefe countries. -He makes it appear, at 


leaft to our fatisfadlion, that Herodotus is miftaken Greek 
when he fuppofes that the deities of Greece were de- J- an gvage. 
rived from Egypt. He demonftrates, that the names 
of the greatett part of thofe deities are of Phoenician 
extraction $ and this opinion he eftablitties by a very 
plaufible etymological deduction. He afferts, that had 
the Pelalgi been natives of either of the countries 
above-mentioned, it would be abfurd to fuppofe them 
ignorant of the names and religious rites of their re- 
fpective nations. He finds, that the Egyptian and 
Phoenician colonies, which afterwards fettled in Greece, 
were enemies to the Pelafgi, and either fubdued or 
expelled them the country, which, he imagines could 
fcarce have been the cafe had both parties fprung 
from the fame anceftors. After fettling thefe points, 
he concludes, that the people in queftion were the 
progeny of the Arabian fhepherds, who, at a very 
early period invaded and fubdued both the Lower 
and Upper Egypt. After poffeffing that country 
about a century and a half, they were conquered by A- 
menophis king of the Upper Egypt, who drove them 
out of the country. Upon this the fugitives retired 
to Paleftine, where Manetho the Egyptian hiftorian 
lofes fight of them, and either through malice or ig¬ 
norance confounds them with the Ifraelites. This 
writer fuppofes that thofe fugitives gradually direc¬ 
ted their courfe for the weft and north weft coafts of 
Afia Minor, whence they conveyed themfelves over 
to Greece. 

Such are the arguments by which the author of 
the differtation above-mentioned fupports his hypothe- 
fis. It is, for aught we know, altogether new, and to 
us it appears by no means improbable. If our curi¬ 
ous readers fhould wifh to know more of this fubject, 
they may confult Gebelin’s preliminary Difcourfe to 
his Greek Dictionary, Lord Monboddo’s Inquiry into 
the Origin and Progrefs of Language, vol. i. towards 
the end, and Mr Bryant’s Analyfis of Ancient My¬ 
thology, pajf. 

Be this as it may, nothing is more certain than 
that the Pelafgi were the firft people who in fome de¬ 
gree civilized the favages of ancient Greece. It is 
not our bufinefs at prefent to enumerate the many 
ufeful inventions which they communicated to the 
Greeks, at that time worfe than barbarians. We deem 
it however abfolutely neceffary as an introduction to r , 0 
our fubject, to hazard a few conjectures on the lan- Who intro* 
guage and letters of thofe adventurers; a point ftriclly dnce let- 
connedted with the fubject foon to fall under confide- tcrsinto 
ration. J at coun * 

Whether we fuppofe the Pelafgi to have been the Ky ' 
offspring of the Phoenicians, Egyptians, or Arabian 
fhepherds, it will make little difference as to their lan¬ 
guage ; every man of learning and refearch is convin¬ 
ced that thofe three nations, efpecially at that early 
period, fpoke a dialect of the Hebrew. The Pelafgi 
then, muft have fpoken a dialect of that language when 
they arrived in Greece. Perhaps it might have un¬ 
dergone feveral changes and acquired fome new mo¬ 
difications, during fo many years as had paffed fince 
they began to be a feparate nation, and in the courfe 
of fo many peregrinations. Some monuments of theirs 
Hill extant prove this fact beyond all contradiction. 

As thefe people incorporated with the aborigines of 
Greece, the remains of the original language of man¬ 
kind. 
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Greek kind, or at leaf! fo much of it as had been retained 
Language, by them, gradually coalefced with that of the new 
' * fettlers. From this, we , think, it is obvious, that 

prior to the arrival of the new colonifts from the Eaft, 
the language now current among the two united 
tribes mull have been a dialed of the Phoenician, A- 
rabian, Hebrew, &c. Be that as it may, Herodo- 
J Lib, i. tus II a ffi rms that the Pelafgi in his time fpoke a bar- 
cap. 59. barous language, quite unintelligible to the modern 
Greeks, 

The reafon of this difference between the language 
of the Hellenes or Greeks in the age of Herodotus 
and that of the remains of the Pelafgi at that period, 
feems to be this: Prior to the time of that hiftorian, 
the Greek language had, from thne to time, under¬ 
gone many changes, and received vaft improvements; 
whereas, on the contrary, that of the remnant of the 
Pelafgi, who were now reduced to a very low ftate, 
had remained ftationary, and was then juft in the fame 
predicament in which it had been perhaps a century 
after their arrival in the country. 

As the Pelafgi, as was obferved above, were a 
people highly civilized and well inftruded in the va¬ 
rious arts at that time known in the eaftern world, 
they were fkilled in agriculture, archite&ure, mufic, 
&c.. (p) : The prefumption then is that they could not 
be unacquainted with alphabetical writing. This moft 
ufeful art was well known in the countries from which 
they emigrated ; and of courfe it is impoflible to ima¬ 
gine that they did not export this art as well as the 
others abovementioned. Diodorus Siculus imagines 
$ Lit. 3- that § the Pelafgi knew not the ufe of alphabetical 
letters, but that they received them from Cadmus 
and his Phoenician followers ; that thefe letters were 
afterwards called Pelafgic , becaufe the Pelafgi were 
the firft people of Greece who adopted them. This 
account mull go to thefcore of national vanity, fince 
ver -j foon after he acknowledges * that Linus wrote 
the exploits of the firft Baechus and feveral other 
romantic fables in Pelafgic charadters ; and that Or¬ 
pheus, and Pronapides the mafter of Homer, employ¬ 
ed the fame kind of letters. Zenobius likewife in¬ 
forms us f that Cadmus flew Linus for teaching cha¬ 
racters differing from his. Thefe letters could be none 
other than the Pelafgic J , 

Paufanias, in his Attics, relates ||, that he himfelf 
faw an infcription upon the tomb of Corsebus, who 
lived at the time when Crotopus, who was contem¬ 
porary with Deucalion, was king of the Argives. 
This infcription then was prior to the arrival of Cad¬ 
mus ; and confequently letters were known in Greece 
before they were introduced by this chief. It like¬ 
wife appears from Herodotus Himfelf, that the Io¬ 
rdans were in poffeffion of alphabetical charadters be¬ 
fore the coming of the Phoenicians. “ For (fays 
* Lib. 1, (he * the Ionians having received lettters from the 
*,58. Phoenicians, changing the figure and found of fome 


' Ibid. 
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of them, ranged them with their own, and in this Greek 
manner continued to ufe them afterwards.” If, then, Language, 
the Ionians (qJ ranged the Phoenician charadters with 
their own, it is obvious that they had alphabetical cha¬ 
radters of their own. 

Befides thefe hiftorical proofs of the exiftence of 
Pelafgic charadters, monuments bearing infcription? 
in the fame letters have been difcovered in fevera. 
parts of Greece and Italy, which place this point be¬ 
yond the reach of controverfy. What charadters 
thefe were may be eafily determined. As the Pelaljri 
emigrated from Arabia, the prefumption is that then 
letters were Phoenician. They are faid by Dr Swin- - 
ton to have been 13 in number, whereas the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet confifts of 16. The three additional 
letters were probably invented by the latter people af¬ 
ter the Pelafgi had left the eaftern quarters. The 
Phoenician letters imported by the Pelafgi were, no 
doubt, of a coarfe and clumfy contexture, unfavour¬ 
able to expedition in writing, and unpleafant to the 
fight. Befides, the Phoenician charadters had not as yet 
received their names ; and accordingly the Romans, 
who derived their letters from the Arcadian Pelafgi f, ^ Liv ; ; 
had no names for theirs. The probability is, that hj,. # j c-7 „ 
prior to this era the Pelafgic letters had not been di- 
ftinguifhed by names. They were of courfe no o- Plate IX.. 
ther than the original letters of the Phoenicians in 
their firft uncouth and irregular form ; and for this 
reafon they eafily gave way to the Cadmean, which 
were more beautiful, more regular, and better adapt¬ 
ed to expedition. 

Hitherto we have feen the Pelafgi and the Ionim 
incorporated, living under the fame laws, fpeaking 
the fame language, and ufing the fame letters. But 
another nation, and one too of vaft extent and po- 
puloufnefs, had at an early period taken poffefiion of 
a confiderable part of the country afterwards diftin- 
guifhed by the name of Hellas or Greece. The Thra¬ 
cians were a great and mighty nation; inferior to none 
except the Indians*, fays the father of Grecian hi- * 
ftory. Thefe people, at a very early period, had ex- , ’ 

tended their quarters over all the northern parts of cap. 3 . 
that country. They were, in ancient times, a learn- 135 
ed and polifhed nation. From them, in fucceeding T he rIlra * 
ages, the Greeks learned many ufeful and ornamental C ' t ^ r f u i 
fciences. Orpheus (r) the mufician, the legiflator, nation at a. 
the poet, the philofopher, and the divine, is known very early 
to have been of Thracian extradtion. Thamyris and period. 
Linus were his difciples, and highly refpedted among 
the Greeks for their learning and ingenuity. That 
thefe people fpoke the fame language with the Greeks, 
is abundantly evident from the connexion between 
them and thefe Thracian bards. The Thracian lan¬ 
guage, then, whatever it was, contributed in a great 
proportion towards forming that of the Greeks. From 
the remains of the Thracian dialed there appears to . 
have been a very ftrong refemblance between it and 

the 


( f ) The Arcadians, who were a Pelafgic tribe, were highly celebrated for their Hull in mufic. They intro¬ 
duced this art into Italy. See Dion. Halicar. L 1. 

(qJ The Athenians were originally called Ionians. 

(r) Orpheus feems to be compounded of two oriental words, or “ light,” and f)i “the mouth.” Though* 
fome deduce it from the Arabian arif “ a learned man.” 
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Greek the Chaldean. This portion we could readily fup- 
Language, p 0rt -fj-jg moft plaufible etymological dedu&ion, 
did the limits prefcribed us in this article admit fuch 
t Strabo, an inquiry. It appears, however, that the \ Thracians, 
iib, x. 7. Getss, and Daci or Davi, fpoke nearly the {lime lan¬ 
guage. The Goths, fo much celebrated in the annals 
of the lower empire, were the defendants of the 
Getse and Daci; and conl'equently retained the dialedt 
of their anceftors. The reader, therefore mull not 
be furprifed, if in tracing the materials of which the 
Greek language is compofed, we {hould fometimes 
have recourfe to the remains of the Gothic. 

We have now found out three branches of the 
Greek language ; that of the Ionim or Aborogmcs, that 
of the Pelafgic tribe, and that of the Thracians, 
of thro ed if- Thefe three we imagine were only different dialers 
ferent dia- c f the very fame original tongue. This affertion we 
~ eis> could readily prove by the companion of a great num¬ 
ber of words taken from the two laft, were this a pro¬ 
per place for fuch a difcuflion. 

131 Some centuries after the arrival of the Pelafgi, Cad- 
Arrival of mus, an Egyptian (s) by birth, and a fojourner in 
Cadmus in Phoenicia, arrived in Bceotia with a multitude of fol- 
Grcece. lowers. This colony chief and his countrymen in¬ 
troduced letters and feveral other ufeful improvements 
into the country in queftion. As thefe people were 
natives of Phoenicia and its environs, their alphabet 
was that of their native country, confiding of 16 
letters. That the Phoenician alphabet was nearly the 
fame with the Samaritan and Hebrew, has been fo 
often and fo clearly demmonftrated by the learned 
of this and the former century, that it would be al¬ 
together fuperfluous to infill upon it in this fhort in¬ 
quiry. The Phoenicians, as is generally known, wrote 
from right to left, and the old Grecian characters in¬ 
verted, exaflly refemble the other.. 

•T Scaliger. The names of the Cadmean characters are Syrian -j-, 
which {hows the near refemblance between that lan¬ 
guage and the Phoenician. They Hand thus: alpha, 
X33 betha, gama , della &c. The Syrians ufed to add a 
The letters to the Hebrew vocables ; hence alph becomes alpha, 
introduced beth, betha or beta, &c. In the Cadmean alphabet 
y him, we £ nd t | le vowe l letters, which is an infallible proof 
that this was the practice of the Phoenicians in the 
age of Cadmus ; and this very circumftance furnifh- 
es a prefumption that the Jews did the fame at the 
lame period. 

After all it is evident that the oldeft Greek letters, 
which are written from right to left, differ very little 
from thofe of the Pelafgi. The four double letters. 
0, <t>i Xi are faid t0 h ave been added by Palamedes 
about 20 years before the war of Troy. Simonides 
is generally fuppofed to have added the letters, £, h, T, 
though it appears by fome ancient infcriptions that 
fome of thefe letters were ufed before the days of Pa¬ 
lamedes and Simonides. 

In the year of our Lord i456feven brazen tables- 
Were difcovered at Engubium, a city of Umbria in 
the Apennines, of which five were written in Pe¬ 
lafgic or Etrufcan characters and two in Latin. The 
firft of the tables is thought to have been compofed 


about 168 years after the taking of Troy, or 1206 
years before Chrift. By comparing the infcription on 
thefe tables with the old Ionic characters, the curious 
have been enabled to difcover the refemblance. 

The old Ionic character wrote from right to left 
continued in general ufe for feveral centuries ; It was 
compofed of the Cadmean and Pelafgic characters, 
with fome variations of form, pofition, and found, 
The Athenians continued to ufe this character till 
the year of Rome 350. The old Ionic was gradually 
improved into the new, and this quickly became the 
reigning mode. After the old Ionic was laid afide 
the * (Boi/o-Tfocfa^ov) Buflrophadon came into cuftom, 
which goes backwards and forwards as the ox does 
with the plough. They carried the line forward from 
the left, and then back to the right. The words were all 
placed clofe together, and a few fmall letters were ufed 
before the fourth century. If our curious readers 
would wifh to know more of letters and alphabets, 
we mull remk-them to Chifliul, Morton, Poftellus, the 
great Montfaucon, Gebelin, Aftle, See. For our part 
we are chiefly concerned at prefent with the Phoeni¬ 
cian and Cadmean fyftems; and on thefe perhaps we 
may have dwelt too long. Having now, we hope, 
fufficiently proved that the Greek alphabet was de¬ 
rived from the Phoenician, in order to convince cur 
curious but illiterate readers of the certainty of our 
pofition, as it were by occular demonftration, we fhall 
annex a fcheme of both alphabets, to which we fhall 
fubjoin fome ftriftures upon fuch letters of the Greek 
alphabet as admit any ambiguity- in their nature and 
application. 

A, alpha, had two founds, the one broad like a in 
the Englifh word alls the other {lender, as,? in end, 
fpend, defend. The Hebrews certainly ufed it fo, be- 
caufe they had no other letter to exprefs that found ; 
the Arabs aftually call the firft letter of their alpha¬ 
bet elif; and they as well as the Phoenicians employ 
that letter to exprefs both the found of A and E pro- 
mifeuoufly. The Greeks call their letter E e^xo», 
that is, E {lender, which feems to have been introdu¬ 
ced to fupply the place of A {lender. 

H, eta, was originally the mark of the fpiritus af- 
per, and no doubt anfwered to the Hebrew n. It is 
ftill retained in that capacity in the word Hskstov, and 
in words with the fpirltus ajper beginning books, chap¬ 
ters, fe&ions, &c. E originally marked both the found 
of eJixo? and Hr« ; that is, it was fometimes found¬ 
ed (hort as at prefent, and fometimes long, where it 
is now fupplied by H. As it was found convenient 
to diftinguiftt thefe two different quantities of found 
by different letters, they adopted H, the former fpU 
ritus afper, to denote the long found of E, and fub- 
ftituted the prefent fpiritus afper\d~\ in its place. 

I, iota, is the Hebrew or Phoenician jod or yod. 
We imagine it originally ferved the purpofe of both 
iota andypfilon. It had two different founds, the one 
broad and full, the other weak and {lender. The lat¬ 
ter and the found of the modern in|/uxov. That this was 
aftually the cafe, appears in feveral monumental infcrip¬ 
tions: And upon this depends the variation of fome 
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(s) Jofeph Scaliger’s account of the origin of the Ionic letters* Eufch. Chron. 
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Greek cafes of the demnnftrativs pronoun and of th 
Langtnge. Jeclenfion. 

w O, omicron or fmall o, in the original Greek had 

three diiferent founds. It founded o lhort, as at p.e- 
fent; and likewife o long, now denoted by ft or large 
0 . It likewife marked the found of the improper 
diphthong ou, founded like the Englilh diphthong oo. 
The ft w as taken from the Phoenician wau or V. 

r, ypfilon, we have obferved before, was adopted to 
fupply a mark for the found of I (lender. 

Z, zeta, is compounded of /c. Dion. Halic. how¬ 
ever, informs us that this letter lhould be pronounced 
«T, according to the Doric plan. 

0, theta, was not known in the old Greek. It is 
compounded of t and the fpiri.us afper, both which 
were of old written feparately thus TH. 

s, xi , is ’compounded of >c, Thefe let¬ 

ters, too, were orig nally written feparately. 

c>, pit. This letter is compounded of / 3 , ?r, and 
the J'ph hus afper; thus BH, PH. 

X, chi, like the foregoing, is compounded of y , *, 
and xhc fpiritus afjer as above. 

like feme of the reft, is made up of /Sc, ors, 
were originally written in feparate cha- 
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to ho for the mafeuline, f.cm to have arranged its va¬ 
riations in the following manner: 
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1.37 

In the earliell ftages of the Greek language, 1 and its rife m 
v were founded in the fime manner, or nearly fo, as tl I e fiLXIO “ 
was obferved above. The accufative was at firit like U * 

the nominative; for diftinftion’s fake it was made to a „dfu-ond 
terminate in *, which letter was likewife adopted to defttr.fions 
charafterize the genitive plural; c was annexed to the 
dative plural, to diftingudh it from the dative fingu- 
lar. The radical word was ftill without inflexion. 

When the article was ir.flefted in this manner,the pro- 
cefs flood a. follows : we take xoyo; for an example. 


which, too, 
rafters. 

Thefe obfervations are thrown together purely for 
the ufe of fludents who may not choofe to penetrate 
into the minutiae. We are lorry that the nature of the 
work will not permit us to extend our refearches to 
greater length. The reader will find an ancient in- 
icription on Plate CCCXC, in which the powers of 
the letters are exemplified as they were in the firft ftage 
of the Greek language. Every language, we believe, 
was originally compofed of inflexible words; the va¬ 
riations which now diftinguifh nouns and verbs were 
the efFefts of progreflive improvements. What might 
have been the ftate of the Greek language with re- 
fpeft to thefe variations in its original form, it is not 
now poffible to difeover. That it was rude and irre¬ 
gular, will not, vve imagine, be controverted. One 
of the 1 firft attempts towards forming the variations, 
now denominated diclenjions and conjugations, would 
probably be made upon the dstnonjlrative article and 
the fubjlati’.ive verb. This obfervation will be found 
to hold good in mod polilhed languages. In the 
Greek tongue, this was evidently the method. 

The original Greek article was imported from the 
eaft. It was the Hebrew or Phoenician n ha. This 
rhe article, particle fometimes fignifies one, and fometimes it an- 
f\vers to our demonftrative the; both in its adverbial 
and demonftrative capacity it imports demonftration. 
In the earlieft ftages of the two oriental languages, it 
was probably written apart, as ha-mel.ch “ the king.” 
In procefs of time it came to be joined with the fol¬ 
lowing word, as Hammekih. Fiom this we think the 
Greek article was deduced. It is ftill retained in the 
Doric dialeft in its prilline charafter. The difference 
between ho and ha in the eaftern language is nothing. 
Here then we have the articles 1 mafeuline and « te* 
minine. Upon thefe feveral changes were fuperin* 
duced, in order to render them more ufeful for the 
purpofes of language. For thofe changes we know 
of no archetype. 

The Greeks then having adopted the Hebrew, or 
Phoenician, -or Chaldean article ha, and changed it ia- 
Vou XIV. 


Sing. 

Nom. 0 My fpeech 
Gen. in My of fpeeth 
Dat. £1 My to fpeech 
Acc. ii My fpeech 


Plu. 

it My fpeeches 
us My of jpeeches 
iit xoy to fpeeches 
0-5 m y fpeeches 


In this arrangement our readers will obferve, that 
in the time under confideration, u was not yet intro¬ 
duced ; and therefore o/xixfn or little 0 was the fame 
letter in the genitive plural as in the accufative lingu¬ 
lar; but in the latter cafe it was founded long by way 
of diftinftion. 

The article ha, which is ftill retained in the Doric 
dialeft, was varied as follows; 


Sing. 
Nom. «. 
Gen. «s 
Dat. ii 
Acc. is 


Plu. 

it 

i'S 

i‘t 

is 


is ti/j. tf honours 
in tifj. to honours 
is t.[jl honours 


Thefe variations differ a little from thofe of the maf¬ 
euline ; and they were no doubt made for the fake of dif¬ 
tinftion, as is ufual in fuch cafes We (hall now give an 
example of the feminine as it muft have flood before 
variations were introduced. We fhall employ mpa. 

Sing. Plu. 

Nom. « T7-! honour ii thj. honours 

Gen. is ti/jl of honour 
Dat. it ri/u to honour 
Acc. av t ifs honour 

Afterwards, when the Chaldean article da was adopt¬ 
ed for the neuter gender, the letter 1 or d was changed 
into f, and prefixed to it; and then the Greeks, who, 
in their declenfion of adjeftives, always followed the 
neuter gender,began to prefix it to the oblique cafcs. 

In this manner we think the Greek nouns flood ori¬ 
ginally; the only change being made upon the ar-«* 
tide. At length, inftead of prefixing that wprd, and 
expreffing it by itfelf, they found it convenient to af¬ 
fix a fragment of it to the noun, and fc to pronounce 
both with more expedition. Thus os-My, e. g. became 
xt>y- 05 , iv-My became xoy.tu, and of courfe xoyce and 
Mycv, &c. The fpiritus afper, or rough breathing, was 
thrown away, in order to facilitate the coalition. 
N uns of the neuter gender, as was neceffary, were 
didinguifhed by ufing v inftead of 5. In Oriental 
words the Greeks often change s into v, and vice verfa. 

3Y in 
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Greek In this cafe the Greeks feem to have copied from 
Language. an eaftern archetype. In Hebrew we find an arrange- 
138 ment exadily iimilar. To fupply the place of the 
In this pronouns pofleffive, they affix Iragmer.ts of the per- 
mrtde of {finals: Thus, they write ben i “ my fon,” inftead of 
Gre'ks ^ ben-ctni, and debir-nu “ our words,” inftead of dslir- 
pied from anu ' The P er f° ns of their verbs are formed in 

the O.-kn. the fame manner. In this way, in < ur opinion, the 
tals. variations of the firft and fecond declenfions were 

13y produced. 

Formation After that a cortfiderable number of their nouns 
of the third were arranged under thefe two clalfes, there remained 
decleiifion. ail almoft infinite number of cithers which could not 
cafes* lt3 conven ’ ent ly be brought into thefe arrangements ; be- 
caufe their terminations did not readily coalesce with 
the articles abovementfimed. Thefe, like nouns of the 
neuter gender, were in a manner fecluded.-from the fo- 
ciety of th,e two other claffifications. It is pn bable 
that thefe for a long time continued indeclinable. At 
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their nouns by particles prefixed. Whether the Greeks Greek 
were gainers by this new procefs, wo will not pretend Lang uage. 
pofitively to determine. We are, however, inclined 
to imagine that they loft as much in perfpicuity as 
they gained by variety. , , 40 

It is generally believed that the Greeks have no ab- Greek ab> 
lative; to this opinion, however, we cannot afi’ent. It is lative. 
true, that the dative, and what, we would call the alla¬ 
tive, are alw ays the fame : yet we think there is no more 
reafbn to believe that the latter is wanting in Greek, 
than that the ablative plural is wanting in Latin,becaufe 
in that language both,thefe cafes are always alike. 

In the eaftern languages there are only two genders, 
analogous to the eftablifhed older of nature, where 
all animals are cither male or female. But as the 
people c f the Laft are, to this day, ftrrngly addifted 
to perfonification, they ranged all oljeftsof which 
they had occafion to fpeak, whether animate or inani¬ 
mate, under one oy other of thefe two clnfles. Hence 


laft, ‘however, an effort was made to reduce them in- arofe what is now called the mafeuline and feminine gen- 
to a clufs as well as the others. All thefe excluded decs. The orientals knew nothing of a neuter gender, 
nouns originally terminated with <•, which appears from becaufe, indeed, all objefls were comprehended under 
their genitives as they (land at prefent. By obferving the foregoing claffes. The Phoenician feminine was 
this cafe, we are readily conduced to the teimination formed Jrpm the mafeuline, by adding nx, ah. In 
of the priftine vocable. The genitive always-ends in this the Greeks in many cafes imitated them. The 141 
or, which ending is formed by inferting 0 between the Greeks and Latins left a vaft number of fubftantives Genders, 
radical word and c. By throwing out 0 we have the like a kind of outcafts, without reducing them to any 
ancient nominative: Thus, T.-r*, genitive Titjccc;, gender; this procefs gave rife to the neuter gender, 
taking out « we have the original inflexible ter- which jjnports, that iiich fubftantives were of neither 

inination. A»t«, genitive a»tooc; throw out 0 and you g.nder. This has the appearance of a defedf, or ra- 
have a»t«c. riaxxa?, genitive naxx«Je C ; take away 0 then.a .blemilh, in both. Sometimes, too, they make 
and there remains fraxxaJ'f. ‘Opv.'f, genitive Opv/0t>c; by words neuter, which, according to the analogy of 
throwing cut 0 we have ofv;6o. Av«J, genitive Arsi-m, grammar, ought to be either mafeuline or feminine, 

Avav.Tc. Kf«TSf, genitive Ksar-sof, KpaT»c; originally Kf«- And again, they range words under the mafeuline or 
t sc, becaufe originally « had the found of a, as was feminine, which by the, fame rule ought to have been 
obferved' above. Mex/, genitive MsX/roc, Msx/t;. e/Jo;, neuter. In lhort, the dndhine of generical diftribu- 
genitive Ei<ho ;, ejJVc, the old noun. In fhort, the ge- tion feems to have been very little regarded by the fa- 
nitive is always formed by inferting 0 immediately be? bricators of both tongues. The beauty which arifes 
fore ?, which is always the termination of the nomi- from variety feems to have been their only objedt. 144 

native; and by this rule we eafily difeover the noun ft he ufe of the article in the Greek language is, we Farther oh- 
fuch as it was in its original form. think, rather indeterminate; it is often prefixed to ^ erv ^ tl °” i 

The dative of this declenfion was dofed with proper names, where there is no need of demonftia- 
/ aferiptum; the fame with that of the fecond, namely, tion nor geometrical diftindfion. On the contrary, it 
/ fubferiptmi. The accufative commonly terminates is often omitted in cafes where both the fme and the 
with a; but was originally ended with 1. The Ro- other deem to require its affiftance. In fh rt, in fome 
mans imitated the jEolian dialed!, and they com- cafes it feems to be a mere expletive. Though both 
monly ended it with em or tm. The Greeks, per- Lord Monbpddo and Mr Harris have treated of this 
haps, in this imitated their progenitors, for a was part of fpeech, neither the one ncr the other has af- 
• their favourite vowel. The nominative plural end- cert a filed its proper ufe. (See Orig. and Progr. of 
ed in ft, which nearly refembles the Englilh plu- Language, vo\. Y\. p. 53. Hermes, page 214. etfeq). — 
ral, and was poffibly borrowed from the Thracians. We know not any objection to the early ufe of ar- 
The genitive plural in all the declenfions ends in <av-> tides among the Greeks fo plaufible as the total ne- 
the dative ends in c/, the «■ being inferted to diftin- gledt of them among the Romans. But it ought to 
guifhit from the dative Angular. When aflrong confo- be coniid.ered, that after the flexions were introduced,, 
nant, which would noteafily coalcfcc with c, comes im- the ufe of the article was in a great menfure negledf- 
rr;edi.itely before it, that confonart is thrown out to ed. Accordingly, Lord Monboddo obferves that 
avoid a harfh or difficult found. The fum then is; it is very feldom ufied as fuch by Homer, but com- 
the cafes of nouns of the firft and fecond declenfions monly in place of the relative pronoun, 5 c, 5 .— 

confift of the ravfiq.il word with fragments of the ar- Thus it would appear, that,at the.time when the Re- 
tides annexed, and thefe were the firft claffifications man language was reduced to the Grecian ftaudard, 
of nouns. The other nouns were left out for fome the article was not commonly ufed by the Greeks ; 
time, and might be denominated neuters; at length and of courfe the Latins never employed it. There 
they too were claffified, and their variations formed can be no doubt but the pronoun zuho, in the northern 
as above. In this procefs the Greeks deviated, from languages, is the fame with the Greek 5 , and the 
the oriental plan; for thefe people always declined Hebrew hua.. This among the northern people is al¬ 


ways 
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Greek ways a relative, which affords a prefumption that the 
Language, Greeks originally uied the article in the fame manner 
“ as we do at prefent. The fadt is, th it the arfcles 
having once got into vogue, were often pofitivaly uied 
as mere expletives to fill up a gap ; and that on the 
other hand, when there was no occafion for pr inting 
out an object, it being fully deternrned by the tenor 
j of the difeourfe, it was often omitted. 

Adjectives. In forming adjectives, they followed the fame plan 
that they had done with fubftantives. Their great 
effort was to make their adjectives agree with their fub¬ 
ftantives in gender, number, and cafe. This ar¬ 
rangement improved the harmony of fpeech ; and no¬ 
thing could be more natural than to nuke the word 
expreffir.g the quali.y correfpond with the fubjedt to 
which it belonged. 

As adjedhves denote qualities, and thus are fufeep- 
tible of degrees, nature taught them to invent marks 
for exprefling the difference of tbefe degrees.- The 
qu ilitics may exceed or fall below each other by al- 
moft numberlefs proportions ; it waS, however, found 
convenient to redridt the e increafes and decreafes to 
two deni minati ns. The pofuive is, properly fpeak- 
ing, no degree of companion at all; therefore we need 
only point out the formation of the comparative and 
fuperlative. 

The former is generally thought to be fabricated, 
by firft adding the Hebrew word in’, excellent , to the 
pofitive, and then affixing the Greek termination oc; 
and the latter, by affixing the Syrian word tath and 
I44 the fyllable oc, in the fame manner. 

Greek nu* Every nation, even the moll uncivilized, have early 
merals. acquired the notion of number. Numerical charac¬ 
ters and names are the fame in many different lan¬ 
guages. Thefe terms were difeovered, and in ufe, 
long before grammar came to any perfedtion ; and 
therefore remain either inflexible or irregular. The 
firft way of computing among the Greeks was by the 
letters of the alphabet; fo that A fignified one and ft 
twenty four: in this manner the raphfodies < f Homer 
are numbered ; and fo are the divifions of feme of the 
PI alms, as is generally known. But a more artificial 
plan of computation was obvloufly necefl’ary. They 
divided the fetters of the alphabet info dec. d-s or tens, 
from A to I=:io. To exprefs the number 6, they in- 
ferted haw =6; fo that by this means the firft- de¬ 
cade, amounted to io. In the next decade every let¬ 
ter inereafed by tens, and fo P denoted ioo. In this 
decade they inferted q «■ncra 90. In the third, 
every letter rofe by 100 ; fo that 3 — 900. 

By inferting thefe three Phoenician characters they 
made their alphabet amount to 900. To exprefs chi¬ 
liads or thoul'ands, they began with the letters of the 
alphabet as before ; and to make the diftindlion, they 
laced a dot under each character, as the units, tens, 
undreds, were diftinguifhed by an acute accent over 
them. 

But in monumental inferiptions, and in public in- 
ftruments, a larger and more lafting numerical charac¬ 
ter was fabricated, They began with 1, and repeat¬ 
ed that letter till they arrived at n =2 5 This is the 
firft letter of iBrtrrt 5. Then they pr ceeded, by re¬ 
peating 1 till they came to 10 a, the firft letter of 
th**; 10. Then they repeated a over and over, fo 
that four a = 40. To exprefs 50, they ufed this me¬ 


thod ; they inclofed A in the belly of Ia| = 50, (HI — Greek 
500 |m| = 50,000, &c. Often, however, X fignifks 
iooo, and then we have Xowoi, 20CO, opi: Xixm, 

3000 ; and fo of the reft. 34 5 

The word pronoun fignifies a word placed inftead cf Pronouns, 
a noun or name; and indeed the perlonal pronouns 
are really fuch : this needs no explicate-n. Tlie pro¬ 
noun of the firft perfon is one < f thole words which 
have continued invariable in all languages; and the 
other per finals are of the fame character. The rela¬ 
tives, poffeffives, demonftrati.es, and gentiles, are ge¬ 
nerally derived from thefe, as may be difeerned by a 
very moderate adept in -tire language. Our readers 
will therefore, we hope, eafily diipenfe with our dwel¬ 
ling upon this part of fpeech. i.;(i 

Verb. In mi ancient languages, verbs, according Greek 
to the order of nature, have only three tenfes or times, verbs, how 
namely, the pajl , prefent, and future. The interrne-‘ orme "' 
diate tenfes were the invention of more refined ages. 

—-The Greek, in the moll early periods, had no other 
tenfes but thofe abovementioned. The manner of 
forming thefe we fhall endeavour to point out, with¬ 
out touching upon the nature of. the reft, fince an 
idea of them may,-,be- acquired from any common 
grammar. 

We have obferved above, that the flexion of nouns 
of the firft and fecond decleniions are formed by an¬ 
nexing fragments of the articles to the radical words ; 
and that the variation of the tenfes were produced by 
joining the-fubftantive verb, according to the fame 
analogy. Every Greek verb was originally an in¬ 
flexible biliteral, triliteral, quadrilileral or diffyllabic 
radix. The variations were formed a long while after 
in the manner above intimated. 

The Greeks had rheir fubftantive or auxiliary verb, 
from the Phoenician or Chaldean verb run, fuit. This 
verb, taking away the gentle afpirate from both be* 
ginning and end, aCtualty becomes u. This vocable 
the Greeks brought along with them from the Eaft, 
and manufactured after their own manner, which ap¬ 
pears to have been thus : 


Prel. ta, sec, et, 

fo^ev, art) 

it Ply 

Cont. e<c, 6,, 


OUPly 

Fut. tea, tsut, tea. 

uropsv &c. 


We place in the third perf m plural, 

becaufe for 


many centuries n/anips 1 fupplied the found of the diph¬ 
thong «». By thefe variations it will appear that the 
radical verb was rendered capable of inflexion. We 
have obferved that Greek verbs were a collection of 
biliteral, trilireral, or quadriliteral, radical words.— 

Tlie following may ferve for examples: t,, xe>-, Map., 

ZI/7T, <pav, T«v, ta7T, Aa^t, AuX, As/K. 

Thefe radicals are taken at random ; and we believe 
our Grecian ftudent, by adding the terminations, will 
readily find them all fignifi- ant verbs. - 'With thefe 
radicals then, and the fubftantive-verb, we fuppofe the 
prefent and future tenfes were formed 

But it is now generally admitted that the modern Original 
prefent was not the. original one of the verb. The prefent 
fecond, or Attic future, appears plainly to have been A‘ at which 
the m- ft ancient prefent. When the language was fa* 
improved, or rather in the courfe of being improved, ture 
a new prefent was invented, derived indeed from the 
former, but differing widely from it in its appearance 
and complexion. Upon this occafion, the old prefent 
3 Y 3 was 
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Greek was degra led, and inflead of intimating what was do- 
Langu aga, }rg at prefcn f , was made to • import vs hat was imme¬ 
diately to be done hereafter. By this means, y r u<?‘a, 
contrasted into yf#fu, I am taritirg, came to intimate 
I am jujl going to 'write- This cnange was probably 
made for the lake of enriching the language, for va¬ 
riety, for energy. Thus runa contracted r wZ be¬ 
came tvt™, Tins, T/jsTfl, &c. Acccording to this the¬ 
ory, we find, that fuch verbs as new have no fecond 
fu ure retain their original form, only the circumflex 
has been removed in order to accommodate them to the 
general ftandard. Grammarians have now chcfin the 
three charafteriftic letters of native verbs from the pre- 
fent, firft future, and perfedl. The true charadlerillic 
of the original verb was that of the prefent fecond fu¬ 
ture. Many verbs are now deftitute of that tenfe, be- 
caufe, fmee the invention of the new prefent, thofe 
I4 g have fallen into difufe. 

Formit : on Let us now take the verb mya, dico, in order to 
of the mo- make a trial; and let us write the radix and the 
dren pre- auxiliary, firft feparately, and then in comundtion : 
ftnt * Thus, 

rty- Sffi, hty-itt, lit ^-50 yil, Xt}. S2TS, \iy-ti-TI. 

Then we will have contradled x« yZ, ntyiic, xg><<, 
rtyjvy.iv, xsyuTi, \iyxn. Here we believe every thing 
is fe’f evident* , : 

The Englilh would run thus: Saying I am, faying 
thou art, faying he is, &.C. At firft the radix and the aux¬ 
iliary were pronounced feparately, as we do our help¬ 
ing verbs in Englifh, an 4 would have been written in 
the fame manner had words been then diftinguifhed in 
writing. 

Firft fu- The prelent firft future occupied the fame place that 
ture, and it now does, and concurred in its turn to complete the 
future in conjunction with the radix. That the fubftan- 
tive verb was ir.fledted in the manner above laid down, 
is obvious from its future middle e™-.*;, and from the 
future of the Latin vei;b fum, which was of old efo efis, 
See. Verbs in x®, ya, v®, f ®, often take tree, in the 
firft future. See Fed. Cret. ap. Mann. Qxon. 1 . 67. 
Verbs in x® and f® affume ® by analogy, as ksxx®, 
HO.ra,Eurip. Hecub.v. 1057. xe\eai Horn. Chi. x. v.511. 
-rsXX® -rsXj-®, unde TiXettv, //. X. V, 7 ° 7 * c fa, tfroyei, 
P.nd. Nem. Od. 9. Duodec. 2. nifu, rifa-n, Theoc. Idyll. 
22. v. 63. In fine, the JFolic dialed! after the liquids 
often inferts <r. . 

It mull be obferved, that the Greeks, in order to ac¬ 
celerate the pronunciation, always throw out the e and 
t, except in verbs ending in ««, s®, •«; where they ge¬ 
nerally change them into » and a. When the laid let¬ 
ter of the radix can coalefce with <r after t is thrown 
out, they transform it fo as to anfwer that purpofe; 
if not, they fometimes throw it out. We fball once 
more take xs>«for an example : 

Xf y-tea y Xty-en/s, niy-teni, Si C. 

Throwing out?, it would (land My-cu, Kty-eut, See. 
by changing into J it becomes xs|®. a 0 arid <r 
cannot coalefce with therefore they throw them out: 
thus At/®, future firft «t rar, 6®, future firft irhyna ; 

Avc-rffl, A*tttr®, &c. 

Thefe are the general rules with refpedt to the for- 
^nation of the prefent and future of adlive verbs, in 
the earlieft ftages of the Greek language. The limits 
preferibed will not allow us to purfue thefe conjec- 
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tures; but the reader may, if he thinks proper, carry Greek 
them a great way. Language. 

The 1 raeterit'e tenfe falls next under c'nfideration. 

If we may truft analogy, this, as well as the other Ptaucr.te 
two, muft have owed its conformation to the radix. tenfes. 
of the verb, and fome other word fitted to eke out its. 
terminations. It has been thought by fome cri¬ 
tics, that this addition was taken from the Hebrew 
word run ; arid we Ihould be of the fame opinion did 
not another auxiliary prefent itfelf nearer home, which 
appears to us much more congruous to fuch a pur- I?I 
pofe. Perhaps, indeed, the people from whom we Origin of 
fuppofe it borrowed, derived it from the eaftern quar-. ( b e nuxi ~ 
ters. We have already obferved, that the Thracians liar >' vc ' 11 '' 
were mailers of a great part of Greece in the very ear¬ 
lieft ag.s. At that time they were a polite and learned 
people. From them a considerable part of the Greek 
language was derived. If, therefore, we fhould find 
a word in the’r language employed for the fame pur¬ 
pofe, and accommodated to coalefce with the radical, 
verb, we feel ourfelvcs very much inclined to prefer 
fuch a word. 

The word ha pervades many different languages as 
an auxiliary verb. From it we have the Italian ho, the 
Spanilh he, the French ai; and in one fhape or other it 
appears in all the German and Scandinavian dialed!?. 

It is the Gothic auxiliary ; and, we believe, it forms 
the termination of the perfedt adlive of the firft conju¬ 
gation in the Latin tongue : For there am is the radix 
of amo; in the prasterite am-hc-vi, amavi; and the prx- 
terperfedl am-hav-eram, i. e. atnaveram, compounded 
of am, hav, and eram, the imperfedl of the indicative of 
the fubftantive verb. This procefs, in the formation 
of the prseterite of Latin verbs, will fcarce be queftioned, 
and forms certainly a prefumptive proof that the Greeks- 
purfued the fame line. From this verb is likewife de¬ 
rived the Latin habeo, by changing os into b, which are 
indeed the fame letter. Our readers, after this detail, 
will not be furprifed. if we Ihould now hazard a con- 
jedture, and declare it as ouropinicn, that this fame 
Gothic auxiliary ha is adtually the additional part of 
the prseterite of Greek verbs, and that part upon v hich 
the conjugation depends*. 

In foiming this combination between the radix and 
the auxiliary, the Greeks were obliged to fabricate fe- 
veral devices. As often as the laft letter of the radix 
could nut unite with the afp-rate in ha, they metamor- 
phofed it into c ne of the double letters, which are ca¬ 
pable of coalefcing with it. In the verb xsj.®, y was 
changed into x > thus, \iy ha became ti/tt® pras¬ 

terite run ha, was combined into n< pa. In verbs which 
had a radix that would not admit this conjugation, they 
hardened the h into *, as in ti®, prseterite a*o v-xx. 

Many other ways were contrived to facilitate this re¬ 
union. Thefe are detailed in every Greek grammar, 
and fo need not be mentioned.—What has been faid 
with refpedl to this configuration, we offer as a pure 
conjedlure, Without the moll remote intention of ob¬ 
truding it upon our readers. 

• If it is admitted, that the auxiliary ha formed the 
conjugating termination of the adlive verb among the 
Greeks, it will likewife be admitted, that the radical 
verb and the other made originally t\vo diftindt words i 
that, according to this fcheme, the pr.xterite would 

pro* 
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Greek prcceel thus, ha, fail 1 have; \-,y has, fail thou 
Language. k a Jl; My he, fail he hath, Sic. This procels to us ap- 
~ pears rational, elegant, and advantageous. The plu¬ 
perfect was not then invented, and therefore it does 
not come under our confideration. The other tenfes 
were all deduced from thofe deferibed ; and in form¬ 
ing thefe intermediate diftinCtive tenfes, we believe that 
both ciitics and grammarians, and perhaps pbilofo- 
phers too, were employed. See Grammar. 

The eallern nations have diveifified their verbs, by 
affixing fragments of the perfonal pronouns to the ra¬ 
dix, by which they gained only the advantage of ex- 
h ; bi f ing the genders of the perlons engaged in being, 
adti.ng, and fullering; but a perpetual repetition of 
vhefe was unavoidable. The Greeks, by their artifi¬ 
cial combination o: the radix with the two auxiliaries, 
avoided the neceffity of repeating their perfor.al pro¬ 
nouns, as we and the other modern inhabitants of Eu¬ 
rope are obliged to do; and at the fame time, by tii- 
veriifying the terminations of their nouns and verbs, 
wondertully improved the beauty and harmony of their 
language. The arrangement above infilled on is fo 
very different from that of the orientals, and fo entire¬ 
ly Gothic, that we think there can be no doubt that 
the Greeks borrowed this manceuvre from the Thra¬ 
cian'. Every perfon moderately acquainted with the 
Greek language will, upon examinadon, dileover a 
wonderful coincidence between the ftruCture, idioms, 
and phrafedogy, of the Englilh and Greek languages : 
fb many congenial features mull engender a ltrong 
fufpicion that there once fubfilted a pretty intimate re¬ 
lation between them. 

In the preceding deduction, we find ourfelves obl’g- 
ed once more to differ from the very learned author 
of the Origin and Progrefs of Language. As we took 
the liberty to queftion his originality of the Greek 
language, and at the fame time prefumed to attack 
the goodly ftruCture raifed by philofophers, crit cs, and 
grammarians ; lb that we now tota’ly differ from that 
learned writer as to his theory of the creation of 
verbs out of the inhabile matter of aa, ta, &c. This 
whole fabric, in our opinion, leans on a feeble foun¬ 
dation. 

The apparatus of intermediate tenfes, of augments, 
derivation of tenfes, with their formation, participles, 
and idiomatical conftruCtions, and other elfentials or 
appendages, we omit, as not coming within the verge 
of the difquifition. 

Derivation The derivation and formation of the middle and 
and forma- paffive voices, would certainly afford matter of curious 
tion of the {peculation; but the labour neceffary to invelligate 
middle this connexion would greatly overbalance the benefit 
V01Ce ’ expected. 

However, to complete our plan, we {hall fubjoin a 
few ftriCtures with refpeCt to the formation of the 
middle voice, which was, in our opinion, immediately 
formed from the aCtive. 

We have feen already, that the aCtive voice in its 
original ftate was formed by annexing fragments of 
the fubllantive or auxiliary verb to the radix. The 
fame economy was obferved in fabricating the flexible 
parts of the verb of the. middle voice. To demon- 


P.rate this, we (hall fir ft conjugate the prefer, t tenfe of Greek 
the auxiliary paffive upon the principles above laid Language, 
down. 

Prefent, veya;, lira;, lira;, eo/ycC.-’, eerhf, lovrit. Such 
was the paffive-preler.t of the aixihary. We Ihall 
now take our example from the verb ruvrw, fecond 
Juture roTT.it.ua.1, Jlri.ck / am, rw-iirai, Jiruck thou art, 
ro7r-arxi, jiruck he is, &c. contracted ruirai/uu , tutu , 
ro-rurat. The c< njun&ion and formation here is ob¬ 
vious. Perhaps, in ihe fecond perfon, a was in'erted, 
which, however, is thrown out in the progrefs of the 
perlons. The future middle is c'early foimed, by a:- 
fixing the future paflive of the verb >«, only as » was 
introduced into the language for t long, it was gene* 
rally (t) fubftituted inlltad of that vowel in verbs 
ending in and tee, and k for 0 in verbs ending in ; 
the two vowels i and 0 being originally long as well as 
Ihort, till » was adopted to denote the long found of 
the lormer, and a that of the lat'er. In mai.y \erbs, Plate 
before the conjunction of the radix and auxiliary, < CC'CXCV 
Was thrown out: thus, ro7r-i<rnuai became r 

hty-nHifAui, hi^oyteri, &C. 

The prseterite was deduced from that of the active 
by a very flight vaiiaticn, fo trifling, indeed, that it 
need not he mentioned ; only we may obferve, that 
the afpirate h is never retained in this tenfe, which 
originally feems to have been the only diftinguifliing 
character by which that tenie of the middle-voice dit- 
fered ;rom the fame tenfe of the aCt.ve. 

Prom the ftriCt analogy between the mode of forming, 
the three primary tcnles of the aCtive and middle voice, 
we are led to fufpeCt that what is now the middle was 
originally the paflive voice. 

The intermedjate formation of the former, by an¬ 
nexing the paflive auxiliary, is obvious. The middle 
voice ftill partakes of the paflive (ignification, flnee 
it has i’ometiines a paffive, though more frequently an 
aCtive. '1 here are feveral parts of the prefent paffive 
quite analogous to the lame tenfes in the middle : and, 
laltly, it is the common progrefi-, in the courfe of im¬ 
provement, to proceed ftep by ftep, and by approxi¬ 
mation. What is moll Ample and eafy is the firft ob- 
jeft, then fucceeds what is only a little more difficult, 
and fo on till we arrive at the lad ftage, when human 
ingenuity can go no farther. Now, it will readily be 
admitted, that tire paffive voice is much more em- 
barraffed and intricate in its texture than the middle ; 
and, therefore, the former ihould have been pofterior 
in point of time to the latter. 

We are well aware, that the very learned Kufter, 
and moft other moderns, deeply {killed in the origin, 
progrefs, and ftruCture of the Greek language, have 
thought otherwife. The general opinion has been, 
that the Greek middle voice anfwered exaCUy to 
the Hebrew conjugation hithpahal , and ip its prif- 
tine fignification imported a reciprocality, or when 
the agent acts upon it/elf. For our part, we only in¬ 
tended a few' hints upon the fubjeft, which our learn¬ 
ed readers may purfue, approve, or rejeCt, at plea- 
fure. 

If we might pretend to inveftigate the formation of 
the paffive voice, we Ihould imagine that the mo¬ 
dem 


(t) We fay generally, becaufe in verbs ending in ««, that 1 is fometimes retained, as riMsa, «f*e«-s« 
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Greek dern prefent was formed from the ancient one, by in- 
l.anguagc. ferting fuch letters as were found neqeifary for beau- 
153 ty, variety, energy, &c.; the firft future from the 
And. of the fecond future mid.dle of the verb rtfj'n/jii, once 6««. 
I»affive. This future is 8»cr cf/.ai ; and, joined to the radix, always 
occupies that place, tex'eSm-g /sat, ^xs^0«<r0- 

fj.att Tt/<p6»<roua/, and foofthe reft; whether y.ai, mi,rat, 
which occur io frequently as the terminations of the 
middle and paffive voices, are fragments of fome ob- 
fplete verb, we will not pretend to determine. 

From verbs in »», w, 0®, ua, are formed verbs in or, 
which in the prefer,t, imperfect, and iecond aorift, as 
,it is called, only have a different form, by afl'uming jxt 
with along vowel preceding it, in the prefent ariive ; 
_which Vowel is preferved in each perfori lingular. This 
collection of irregular verbs feems to he formed from 
the verb u/jtt, which in fome dialeCts might be In¬ 
deed the imperfect »v, tit, », teems, to imply a3 much : in 
.this, ho yeyer, we dare not be politive. 

In the whole of "this analylis of the formation of 
verbs, v/e have laid down what to us appears moll ‘ 
plaufible. That metaphyfical critics may difeover in¬ 
accuracies in, the preceding detail we make no doubt; 
but our candid readers will doubtlefs lefieft, that no 
language was ever fabricated by philofophers, and that 
the elements of language were hammered out by pea- 
fants, perhaps, by.favages. Critics have created a philo- 
fopy of language we admit, and have a thoufand times 
difc.overed wonderful acutenefs and ingenuity in the me- 
chanifm of words and fentences, where the original o- 
nomathetae never apprehended any, and which poflibly 
never exifted but in their own heated imagination. If 
our more enlightnened readers fhould find any thing in 
.the preceding detail worthy of their attention, fo much 
the better ; if the contrary fhould happen, we prefume 
they will take up with the hackneyed fyftem. We 
have all along neglected the dual number, becaufe it 
regularly follows the type ofthe other numbers. 

Be that as it may, before we drop this fubje<ft we 
tnuft take the liberty tofubjoin an obfervation qr two 
with refpedt to the confequences of the praftice of 
new modelling the prefent, and ofcourfe the imperfedt, 
tenfes of verbs ill, After this arrangement they com¬ 
monly retained all the other tenfes exadtly as they had 
ftood connedted with the primitive verb : this needs no 
.example. 2d, They often collected the tenfes of verbs, 
whole prefent and imperfedt were now obfolete in or¬ 
der to fuppiy this defedt. Thus we have ^tpa-oura, 
tveyxs, mo%a. 3d, They often formed prefent and im¬ 
perfedt tenfes without any other tenfes annexed : The 
p^ets in particular feem to have fabricated thefe two 
tenfes a: pleafure. 

If this procedure was convenient for the poets, it 
was certainly moft incommodious with refpedt to the 
vulgar, as well as to foreigners who had an inclination 
to learn the language. The vulgar, fome ages after 
Homer, and Heuod, muft have found it as difficult to 
underhand their poems as our people do to compre¬ 
hend thofe of Chaucer and Spenfer. By this difpofi- 
tion, too, the etymology of verbs was almoft entirely 
confounded. The prefent fecond future being, as has 
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been obferved, the ancient prefent, the attention of tire Greek 
curious etymologift was naturally diverted to the mo- 1 -^nage. 
dern prefent, where it was utterly impoffible to difeover ' 

the radical word. A few examples will elucidate this 
point: te eta toJlre:ch , to extend, old prefent is the 

radix, which at once appears to be a Perfian word fig- 
nyfying a large trad, of country. Hence Mauritania “ the 
land ot the Mauri,” Aqui ania, Bretania ; and with j 
prefixed Hindo-ftan, Chufi-ftan, Turque-llan. The 
obfclete verb ova, whence Omc/urn, is evidently derived 
from op, an Egyptian name of the moon ; fecond 
future <p«v£, tojho-zv, from the Egyptian word phun or 
pan, a name of the lun : ■ntrra, fu.ure fecond rorta; tget 
is obvioufly the offspring of 3n thnpk, “ a drum or tim¬ 
brel,” from beating or bribing, &c. In fuch etymo¬ 
logical refearches, the ftudent muft be careful to turn 
the Ionic h into the Doric a ; becaufe the Dores were 
lateft from the coaft of Paleftine, and confequeutly re¬ 
tained the largeft {hare of the Phoenician dialed!: thus 
Ms®, to rejoice, turning « into a becomes r«8ia. This 
word, throwing away the termination, becomes gath, 
plainly fignifying a win, pnfs (u). I:. is likcwif.- to be 

obf.rved, that the iEolians o.ten change « into as 
s-t/fl inftead of <rap£, &c. 

It is riot our intention to enter into the arrange¬ 
ment and peculiar conftrudtions of the Greek language. 

There is, however, one, which we cann. t well pafs 
over in filence. As that tongue is dellituce of thofe 154 
words which the Latins call gerunds, to fuppiy this Greek in- 
defedt they employ the infinitive with the article pre- ® nit > ve * 
fixed ; thus, e<c to- eetat <p;xn 5 , in order to their being u ^ as 
friends ; asro tS eXe ; 8 ,at serous Barthes,front their having 
cleBed a king ; E* tS goto tpeuyetiavrtss turns vthtes, from 
their flying out of the city. In thefe phrafes the infini¬ 
tive is faid to alfume the nature of afubftaritive noun ; 
agreeing with-the article before it, exadtly as if it were 
a noun of the neuter gender. Idioms of this kind oc¬ 
cur in our own tongue ; only with us the verb, in¬ 
ftead of being exprefled in the infinitive, is turned in¬ 
to the participle. According to this arrangement, 
the firft of the preceding phrafes, which, according to 
the Greek, would Hand toward to hefriends, in Englifh 
is, in order to their being friends. This anomaly, then, 
ii indeedit be fuch, is of no manner of confequence. 

The French, if we are not miftaken, would exprefs it 
in the very fame manner with the Greek, that is, pour 
etre amis. 

From treating of verbs, we fhould naturally proceed 
to the confideration of adverbs, which are fo denomi¬ 
nated, becaufe they are generally the concomitants of 
verbs. Every thing relating to that part of fpeech, 
in the Greek tongue, may be feen in the Port Royal 
or any other Greek grammar. Inftead therefore of 
dwelling upon this beaten topic, we (hall hazard a con¬ 
jecture upon a point to which the critics in the Greek 
tongue, as far as we know have not hitherto adverted. 

The moft elegant and moft admired writers of 
Greece and efpecially Horner, and after him Hefiod, 0 f 3r 
abound-with fmall particles, which appear to us pure oriental 
expletives, created as it were to promote harmony, or extraction, 
fill up a blank without fenfe ex* fignification. How 

thofe 


(u} Hence it came to fignify rejoicing, from the mh*th and revelry attending the treading ofthe vine prefs. 
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Greek thofe expletive partitles fhould abound in that lan- 
Language. guage beyond any other, wc think, is a matter not 
" w eafy to account for. It has been faid by the Zoili, 
that if you extract thele nonentities from the poems 
of that bard, qui Joins meruit didpo ta, a magnum inane, 
a mighty blank would be left behind. We would 
willingly do juftice to that pigmy race of words, and 
at the fame time vindicate the prince of poets from 
that ground'tel's imputation. Plato likewile, the prince 
of philofophers, has been often accufed of too frequent¬ 
ly employing thole fuperfluous auxiliaries. 

Thole particles were no doubt imported from the 
eaft. It would be ridiculous to imaginethatany .de- 
fcription of men, however enthufiaftically fond they 
might be of harmonious numbers, would lit down on 
purpofe to fabricate that race of monofyllables purely 
to eke out their verles; mere founds without fignifican- 
cy. In the firft place, it may be oblerved, that there 
is a very ftridt connexion among, the particles of all 
cognate languages. To this we may add, that the not 
underftanding the nature, relations fignification, and 
original import of tliofe feemingly unimportant terms, 
has cccafioned not only great uncertainty, but num- 
berlefs errors in tranflali, g the ancient languages into 
the modern. The Greek language in particular lofes 
a confiderable part of its beauty, elegance variety, and 
energy, when thefe adverbial particles with which it is 
replete are not thoroughly comprehended. An exact 
tranflation of thefe fmall words, in appearance infig- 
nificant, would throw new light npt only, on Homer 
and Hefiod, but even upon poets of a much pofterior 
date. Particles, which are generally treated as mere 
expletives, would olten be found energetically fionifi- 
cant. It is however, altogether impoflible to facceed 
in this attempt without a competent fkiil in tire He¬ 
brew, Chaldaic, Arabian, Perfian, and old Gothic lan¬ 
guages. We fhall here take the liberty to mention a 
few of thefe particles which are mo ft. f-unili-ir, pne or 
other of which occur in almoft every line of Homer, 
and which we believe are either not underftood or tjiif-, 
underftood. Such are a«, ua, «vto; 5 /ho, yt, tpt, apa, 
fa, yttv. Sa is nothing ehe but the Chaldaic particle ia, 
the parent of the Englifh the. It. like wife figiffiss by 
turns in your turn : J», is the fame word in the Ionic 
dialed ; is a particle of the Hebrew affirtpative jks 
am. n, Jules, veritas. M *v, a kind of oath bv the .moon 
called mana, almt ft over all the eaft ; hence Dor. /xav« ; 
y‘, an oath by >«*, that is, the earth : apa, another oath 
by the fame element, probably from the oriental word 
of the fame import; pa, is a fragment of apt. mention¬ 
ed before ; yxi, of yta, the earth, and o or n», an E- 
gyptian name of the fun; a ( as, a particle: which 
pervades all the dialeds of the Gothic language. In 
this manner we believe all thefe fmall words that occur 
fo frequently in the Greek tongue, and which have 
hftherto been held inexplicable, may be eafily render¬ 
ed in fignificant terms; and were this done, we believe, 
they would add both beauty and energy to the claufes 
in which they Hand. But this dii'cuflion mu ft be left 
15 6 to more accomplilhed adepts. 

Frcpofi- "We (hall not explain the nature of prepofttions,. be- 
titms, caufe we are convinced that few people will take the 
trouble to perufe this dilquifition who are not already 
acquainted with their import in language. The Greek 
prepofttions are eighteen in number, which need not 


be enumerated here. Mod ,of thefe might be eafily Greek 
Ihown to be particles, or fragments deduced from Lan^ ua^e. 
oriental or Gothic words. The life of thefe words is 
to conned): together terms in difc< urfe, and to (how 
the relati >n ( etween them. In languages where, as 
in Englilh, all thele relations are expreffed without 
any change on the termination of the nouns to which 
they are prefixed, the proccfs is natural and eafy. The 
whole is performed by juxta-pofition. But in the 
Greek and Latift tongues, this effect is produced, 
partly by prefixing prepofttions and partly varying 
the terminations ot nouns. Had the Greeks been 
able to int mate all thofe relations by varying the ter¬ 
minations, or had they mult'plied their prepofttions to 
fuch a number as would h ive enabled them to exprefs 
thefe relations without the cafual variations, as the 
northern languages have done; in either cafe their 
language would have been lefs embarraflirg than it is 
in its prefent (late. According to thd pefeut arrange¬ 
ment both prepofttions and the cafual vacations dre 
uled pronvfcuQufly to anfwer that purpofe, a method 
which appears fo u.s not altogether uniform. Though 
this plan might occafion little embarrafl’ment to na¬ 
tives, it mult, in our opinion, have proved fomewhat 
perplexing to foreigners. The difficulty would be, as 
to the latter, when to adopt the one and when the 
other expedient. 

Another inconveniency arifes from the exceeding 
fmall number of prepofttions in that language, which 
bear too fmallaproporti n to the great variety of re¬ 
lations which they are appropriated to intimate. This 
deficiency obliged them often to employ the fame 
prepofition to denote different relations ; For inftance, 
f.it< intimates, i ft, upon ; as ,evi ts upon the Jlone t 

and then it takes the genitive. 2d, It denotes near 
upon ; as twi ™ xifiw, and then it governs the dative. 

3d.. The fame prepofition fignifies motion towards ; as 
Errio-iy tut tav xiflsv, he Jell upon the Jlone. In thefe in- 
ftetnees the fame prepol tion intimates three different 
relations ; and, which is dill more embarrafting, each 
of thefe requires a diff.rent cafe. The difficulty in this 
inftance is fo' confiderable, that even the moft accurate 
of the Gre.ek writers themfclves often either forget ‘or 
neglefl the, true application. Many examples of this 
might be adduced, did the limits affigned us admit 
Such illuftrations. Every man who has carefully per- 
ufed, the Grecian authors will readily furnifh himfelf 
with examples. ' 

Again, feme prepofttions, which indicate different Jrregjarly 
relations, are prefixed to the fame cafe. Thus, e£ uftd, 
fignifies from; as, e« 4 /a Af from Jupiter use 

lepia; aw ijuoo iuv, from my life, or my courfe of life; 
wpo T/iiv 6 opat, lefore the doors; vto r/nn ; s yv.wp.toi, an en- 
com'.um before the victory; 'A'/wi aya^wv aw tit on a; *««, ta 
render evil for good; dirt trov, againjl you. In thefe ex¬ 
amples, and indeed every where, thofe prepofttions 
intimate different relations, and yet are,prefixed to the 
fame cafes- Sometimes the fame prepofition feems to 
affiime ,wo oppofite fignffications : this appears from 
the prepofition avn juft mentioned, whlca intimates 
both forfmjleadof and againjl or oppofite to. 

What has been oblerved with refpeift to the prepo- 
fitions above mentioned, the reader will readily enough 
apply to Kara, a ta, wipi. Thefe incongruities 

certainly imply fomething irregular j and feem to inti¬ 
mate 
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mate th vt tlroft anomalies were fo deeply incorporated 
with the conftitution of the language, that the fubfe- 
qu.nt improvers found it impolfib.e to correct them. 
Indeed to prefix a prepofition to a cafe already dif- 
finguifhed by the affixed termination, appears to us a 
fuperfluity at leaft, if not an abfurdity ; for certainly 
it would have been more natural to have faid fyvt 
than t* afxo/juBa. Some very learned 
men, who have inquired into the origin of language , 
have been of opinion that prepoficions were the laft in¬ 
vented fpecies of words. If this opinion is well found¬ 
ed, we may fuppofe (and we think that this fuppo- 
fition is not altogether improbable) that the cafual ter¬ 
minations of the Greek language were fir ft affixed to 
toe radix, in the manner above exhibited; and that 
prepofitions were afterwards fabricated and prefixed 
to the cafes already in ufe. 

The fyntax or conftruCtion of the Greek language 
does not, according to our plan, come within the com- 
pffs of our prefent inquiry. This the curious Greek 
Itudent will eafily acquire, by applying to the gram¬ 
mars compofed for that purpofe. We have already 
hazarded a few conjectures with refpect to the forma¬ 
tion of the moll important and moft diftinguifhtd 
claiTes of words into which it has been divided by the 
moft able grammarians, without, however, de bend¬ 
ing to the minut te of the language. As prepofitions 
are the chief materials with which its other words, ef- 
pecially verbs, are compounded, we {hall briefly con- 
lider the order in which they probably advanced m this 
piocefs. 

Complex ideas are compounded of a certain num¬ 
ber or collection of fimple ones. Of thofe complex 
notions, fome contain a greater and fome a fmaller 
number of fimple conceptions. In language, then, 
there are two ways of exprelfing thofe complex ideas, 
either by coining a word to exprefs every fimple idea 
teparately, accoruing to the order in which they Hand 
in the mind ; or by trying to combine two or more 
fimple terms into one, and by that method to intimate 
one complex idea, by one fingle word. The Arabians, 
not with ftanding all the boalted excellencies of their 
language, have never arrived at the art of compound¬ 
ing their words, in order to anlwer this ruble purpofe ; 
and the lifter dialects are but flenderly provided with 
this fpecies of vocables. The Greeks, of all other 
nations (except perhaps thofe who fpake the Shanfcrit 
language), are unrivalled in the number, variety, pro¬ 
priety, elegance,' energy, and expreffion of their com¬ 
pound terms. The Greeks, like the Arabians, in the 
earlieft ftages of their language, had only a collection 
of radical disjointed words, confiding of the jargons 
of the aboriginal Greeks, of the Pelafgi, Thracians, 
&c. Ho# thefe words were arranged and conllrufted, 
we have no data remaining upon which we can found 
a critical inveftigation. We mnft therefore remain 
Tatis fieJ. with £uch probable conjectures as the nature 
of the cafe, and the analogy of the language, feem 
to fuggeft. 

The prepofitions were originally placed before the 
nouns, whole relations they pointed out. For example, 
let us take the eO. ur fbV rtt .7-9 -to,? «aao(c, he died along 
iviih the r-Jt , or he died out of hand along <ivith the others. 
Thefe words w,ie arranged thus: amhua-xirc, troy to,; 
8aaci;; and ajrc-ti.-,.■«» trie ant «AAc,t. In this manner 


die parts of every compound word were placed fepa- Greek 
rately, at leaft as much as other words which had no language, 
connection. j ^ 

The firft compound words of the Greek language The firfl: 
were the radical nouns with the article, and the radi- compound 
cal part of the fubftantive or auxiliary verb. The words in 
fuccefs of this experiment encouraged them to attempt t,rec ' 
the fame in other words. By this noble invention 
they found themfelves able to exprefs, in one word, 
with eafe and fignificancy, what in other languages, 
and formerly in their own, required a tedious ambages 
or circumlocution. In procefs of time, a; their lan¬ 
guage was gradually mellowed, ihey increafed the 
number of their compounds, till their language, in that 
refpeCt, infinitely excelled all its prefent dia;eCts. In 
this procefs they were careful to unite fuch leters as 
not only prevented afperity and difficulty of pronun¬ 
ciation, but even promoted harmony and elegance. 

But this was the labour of pofterior ages. 

The Greeks were entirely ignorant of the derivation 
or etymology of their language : for this we need only 
confult Plato’s Cratylus, Arhtotle’s Rhetoric, Deme¬ 
trius, Phalerus, Longinus, &c. In deducing patro¬ 
nymic';, abftraCts, poifeffives, gentiles, diminutives, 
verbals, &c. from radicals of every kind, they have 
fhown the greateft art and dexterity. Examples of 
this occur almoft in ever)- page of every Greek author. 

But this extended no farther than their own language ; 
every foreign language was an abomination to the 
Greeks. But more of this in the fequel. 1 ( l0 

The original materials of the Greek tongue were Original 
undoubtedly rough and difeordant, as we have deferifa- materials 
ed them above. They had been collected from diffe- ol 
rent quarters, were the produce of different countries, ^ rec an * 
and had been imported at very diftant periods. It tUaol: ’ 
would therefore be an entertaining, if not an inftruCt- 
ing {peculation, if it were poffible to difeover by what 
men and by what means this wonderful fabric was 
founded, ereCted, and carried to perfection. The 
writers of Greece afford us no light. Foreigners were 
unacquainted with that originally infignificant canton. 

Every thing beyond Homer is buried in eternal obli¬ 
vion. Orpheus is indeed reported to have compofed 
poems; but thefe were ioon obliterated by the hand of 
time. The verfes now aferibed to that philofophical 
hero are none of hisf. Linus wrote, in the Pelalgic f l’aufan, 
dialeCt, the atchievmenrs of the firft Bacchus; Ta- '*b. 1. 
myris the Thracian wrote ; and Pronapides the mailer ca i’' 
of Homer was a celebrated poet. The works of all 
thefe bards did not long furvive ; and it is a certain 
fact that the Greek tongue was highly polifhed even 
mure early than the age in which thefe worthies fl'ou- 
rifhed. Homer, no doubt, imitated their productions, 
and fome are of opinion that he borrowed hbeially 
from them. The Greeks knew no more of the oiigi- 
nal character ot their language than of the original 
character and complexion of their progenitors. They 
allowed, indeed, that their language was origin-ally 
barbarous and uncouth 5 but by what-means or by 
what perfons it was polifhed, enriched, and finally ar¬ 
ranged, was to them an impenetrable fecret. 

We have already demonftrated that the lonim or 
aborigines of Greece were a race-of b trbarians; that 
confeqnently their language, or rather their jargon, 
was of the fame contexture. The Pelafgi found both 
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the people and their fpcech in this uncultivated date. 
Thefe people arrived in Greece about the year before 
Chrid 1760. It was then that the language of Greece 
began to be cultivated. Before die age of Homer 
the work feems to have been completed. Nothing of 
confequence was afterwards added to the original flock; 
on the contrary, not a few moieties were deducted 
from the Homeric treafure. The Pelafgi, as was faid 
before arrived in Greece an. ant. Chr. 1760. Ho¬ 
mer is thought to have been born an. ant. Chr. 1041 ; 
confequently the cultivation of the Greek tongue was 
completed in a period of about 700 years. But upon 
the fuppoiition that Orpheus, Linus, Tamyris, &c. 
wrote long befi>re Homer, as they certainly did, that 
language was arrived nigh the dandard of perfection 
two centuries before ; by which computation the 
period of its progrefs towards its dationary point is 
reduced to 500 years. But as the Pelafgi were a co¬ 
lony of foreigners, we ought to allow them one cen¬ 
tury at lead to fettle and incorporate with the natives, 
and to communicate their language, laws, manners, 
and habits to the aboiigines of the country. By this 
deduction we fha',1 reduce the term of cultivation to 
lefs than four centuries. 

During this period Greece was furioufly agitated 
by tumults and infurreCtions. That country was 
divided into a number of independent dates, which 
were perpetually engaged in quarrels and competitions. 
Tlie profeffion of arms was abfolutely neceffary for 
the protection and prefervation of the (late; and the 
man of conduft and prowefs, was honoured as a demi¬ 
god,and his exploits tranfmitted with eclat to pofterity. 
The Greek tongue was then rough and unpolifhed ; 
becaufe, like the ancient Romans, the braved men 
were more difpofed to ad than to fpeak. Every lan¬ 
guage will take its colour from the temper and cha- 
rader cf thofe who employ it; and had it not "been 
owing to ore clafs of men, the Greek tongue would 
have continued equally rough to the era of Homerj as 
it had been a century after the arrival of the Pelafgi. 

There has appeared among barbarous or half ci¬ 
vilized people a defeription of men whofe profeffion 
it has been to frequent the houfes or palaces of the 
great, in order to celebrate their atchievements, or 
thofe of their ancedors, in the fublimed drains of he¬ 
roic poetry. Accordingly we find that the Germans 
had their bards , the Gauls their fads, the Scandinavians 
their jtalds or fealdres, .the Irilh their fleas, all retain¬ 
ed for that very purpofe. They lived with their chief¬ 
tains or patrons; attended them to battle; were wit- 
neffes of their heroic deeds; animated them with mar¬ 
tial drains ; and celebrated their prowefs if they pro¬ 
ved victorious; or, if they fell, raifed the fong of 
woe, and chanted tlie mournful dirge over their fepui- 
chres. Thefe bards were always both poets and mu- 
ficians. Their perfons were held facred and inviolable. 
They attended public entertainments, and appeared in 
all national conventions. The chief of them were 
employed in tne temples of the gods; and the lefs 
illutliions, like our mindrels of old, drolled about 
from place to place, and exercifed their funClions when¬ 
ever they found employment. 

Among the ancient Greeks there was a numerous 
tribe of men of the very fame defeription, who were 
at once poets and muficians, an'J whole office 5 : was 
You. XIV. 


to celebrate the praifes of the great, and to tranfmit Greek 
their exp.oi s to pederty in the mod exaggerated en- Lang uage. 
comiums. Thefe poetical vagrants were ityled Am/n ' v 
or fongders. Son.e of thefe lived in the houfes cf great 
men ; while others lefs fkilful or lefs fortunate, drolled 
about the country in the manner above defetibed. The 
more illudrious of thofe Asnfn/ who were retained it 
the temples of the gods, were certainly the fird im¬ 
provers of the language of the Greeks. Among the 
Hebrews, we find the fird poetical compofitions were 
hymns in honour of Jehovah, and among the pagans 
the fame praClice was edablifhed. In Greece, when 
all was confufion and devadation, the temples of the 
gods were held facred and inviolable. There the 
AoiJot improved their talents, and formed religious an¬ 
thems on thofe very models which their progenitors 
had chanted in the ead. 

The language of the Greeks was yet rugged and 
unmellowed : their fird care was to render it more foft 
and more flexible. They enriched it with vocables 
fuited to the offices cf religion ; and thefe we imagine 
were chiefly imported from the ead. Homer every 
vihere mentions a didinClicn between the language of 
gods and men. The language of gods imports the 
oriental terms retained in the temples, and ufed in between 
treating of the ceremonies of religion ; the language the lan- 
of men intimates the ordinary civil dialed which guage of 
fprung from the mixed dialedls of the country. The Gods an(1 
prieds, no doubt, concurred in promoting this noble ol mt ** ! 
and important purpofe. From this fource the drolling 
AciJ'm drew the rudiments of their art; and from thefe 
lad.the vulgar deduced the elements of polifhed dyke. 

To thefe AciSci of the fuperior order we would 
aferibe thofe changes mentioned in the preceding part 
of this inquiry, by which the Greek tongue acquired 
that variety and flexibility, from which two qualities 
it has derived a great fhare of that eafe, beauty, and 
verfatility, by which it now furpafles mod other lan¬ 
guages. The diverfity of its terminations furnifhes a 
molt charming variety, while at the fame time the 
fenfe is communicated to the reader or hearer by the 
relation between them. By this economy the poet 
and the orator are left at liberty to arrange their vo¬ 
cables in that order which may be mod T othing to 
the ear, and bed adapted to make a lading impreffioit 
on the mind. % 

Few colonies have emigrated from any civilized 
country without a detachment of prieds in their train. 

The f'upreme powers, whoever they were, have always 
been worfhipped with mufic and dancing. The He¬ 
brews, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, delighted in thefe 
mufical and jocund fedivals. The prieds v; ho attended 
the Iones, Dores, oEolians, Thebans, Athenians, &c; 
from the eaft introduced into Greece that exquifite 
tade, thofe delicate mufical feelings, which didinguiih- 
ed the Greeks from all the neighbouring nations. 

Hence that numerous race of onomotopceas, by which 
tlie Greek language is inveded with the power of ex- 
preding almod every paffion of the human foul, in 
fuch terms as oblige it to feel and actually to affimu- 
late to the paffion it v/ould excite. Numberiefs in- 
dances of this occur in every page of Homer, Hefiod, 

Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, and even of Arifto- 
phanes; to quote inftances would be to infult the 
Greek lludent. 

3 Z Every 
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Every body knows that the prafliee of writing in 
verfe was antecedent to the date of proiaic competi¬ 
tion. Here, then, the Ao/cAu and the min'fters of re¬ 
ligion chiefly difplayed their fkdl and dilcernment. 
By a judicious mixture of fhort and long fyllables ; by 
a junction of confonants which naturally Hide into 
each other ; by a careful attention to the rythm, or 
.harmony refulting from the combination of the fyl¬ 
lables of the whole line—they completed the metrical 
tone of the verfe, guided by that delicacy of mufical 
feeling of which they were polfelfed before rules of 
profody were known among men. 

Much liberty was certahily ufed in tranfpofing let¬ 
ters, in varying terminations, in annexing prefixes 
and affixes, both to nouns and other kinds of words 
where fuch adjuncts were poffible : and upon this oc- 
cafion we think it probable, that thofe particles of 
which we have fpoken above were inferred like fil¬ 
ling ftones thruft in to flop the gaps or chinks of a 
building. Verfeswere then clumfy and irregular, as 
the quantity of vowels was not duly afeertained, and 
the collifion of heterogeneous confonants not always 
avoided. Probably thefe primitive verfes differed as 
widely from the finiffied (trains of Homer and his fuc- 
ceffors, as thofe of Chaucer and Spencer do from the 
fmooth polifhed lines of Dryden and Pope. 

The poetical compofitions of the earlieft Greeks 
were not, we think, in the hexameter ftyle. As they 
were chiefly calculated for religious fervices, we ima¬ 
gine they refembled the Hebrew iambics preferved 
in the fong of Aaron and Miriam, Deborah and Ba¬ 
rak, Pfalms, Proverbs, &c. which were indeed cal¬ 
culated for the fame purpofe. Archilochus perhaps 
imitated thefe, though the model upon which he 
formed his iambics was not generally known. The 
later dramatic poets feem to have copied from the 
fame archetypes. Hexameters, it is probable, were 
invented by Orpheus, Linus, Tamyris, Mufaeus, &c. 
The firft of thefe travelled into Egypt, where he might 
learn the hexameter meafure from that people, who 
ufed to bewail Maneros and 0 fir is in elegiac ftrains. 
This fpecies of metre was Aril confecrated to theolo¬ 
gy, and the moll profound fciences of moral and na¬ 
tural philofophy ; at length it was brought down to 
celebrate the exploits of kings and heroes. 

Res gejlas regumque, ducumque et fortia bella , 

fuo f ribi pojfent numero monjiravit Homerus. 

We have hazarded a conjecture above, importing 
that the earlieft poetical compofitions of the Greeks 
were confecrated to the fervice of the gods. We 
(hall now produce a few fads, which will furniffi at 
leaft a prefumtive evidence of the probability of that 
conjecture. 

Orpheus begins his poem with ancient chaos, its 
transformations and changes, and purfues it through 
its yarious revolutions. He then goes on to deferibe 
the offspring of Saturn, that is time, the aether, love, 
and light. In fhort, his whole poem is faid to have been 
an oriental allegory, calculated to infpire mankind with 
the fear of the gods, and to deter them from murder, 
rapine, unnatural lulls, &c. 

Mufseus was the favourite fcholar of Orpheus, or 
perhaps his font. He compofed prophecies and hymns, 


•and wrote facred inftruCtions, which he addieffed to Gretk 
his fon. He preferibed atonement and luftrations ; I anp xagc, 
but his great work was a Theogony, or Hiftory of 
the Creation, &c.' 167 

Melampus brought the myfleries cf Proferpine from Melampus 
Egypt into Greece. He wrote the whole hiftory of 
the difafters of the gods. This feer is mentioned by 
Homer himfeif. 

Olen came from Lycia and compofed the firft hymn 0 [ en> 
that was fung in Delos at their folemnities; he proba¬ 
bly emigrated from Patara a city of Lycia, where A-. 
polio had a celebrated temple and oracle. 

The Hyperborean damfels ufed to vifit Delos where 
they chanted facred hymns in honour of the Delian god. 

To thefe we add the great Homer himfeif, if in- Ho ^,J an . 
deed the hymns commonly annexed to the Odyffey, Hefiod, 
are his compofilion. Hefiod’s Theogony is too well 
known to need to be mentioned. 

From thefe inftances we hope it appears, that the 
origin of the poetry of Greece is to be found, in the 
temples; and that there, its meafure, numbers, rythm, 
and other appendages were originally fabricated. 

The Grecian poets, however, enjoyed another ad¬ 
vantage which that clafs of writers have feldom pof- 
feffed, which arofe from the different dialeCls into 
which their language was divided. All thofe dialeds 
were adopted indifferently by the prince of poets ; a dialeds 1 
circumftance which enabled him to take advantage of 
any word from any dialed, provided it fuited his pur - origin, 
pofe. This, at the fame time that it rendered verfi- 
fication eafy, diffufed an agreeable variety over his 
compofition. He even accommodated words from 
Macedonia, Epirus, and Illyricum, to the purpofes of 
his verfification: Befidts, the laws of quantity were not 
then clearly afeertained ; a circumftance which afford¬ 
ed him another conveniency. Succeeding poets did 
not enjoy thefe advantages, and confequently have 
been more circumfcribed both in their didion and 
numbers. 

The Greek language, as is generally known, was di¬ 
vided into many different dialeds. Every fept, or 
petty canton, had fome peculiar forms of fpeech which 
diftinguiffied it from the others. There were, how¬ 
ever, four different dialedical variations which car¬ 
ried it over all the others. Thefe were the Attic, Io¬ 
nic, iEolic, and Doric. Thefe four dialedical di- 
ftindions originated from the different countries in 
the eaft from which the tribes refpedively emigrated. 

The Attics confided, iff, of the barbarous aborigines;. 

2d, of an adventitious colony of Egyptian Saites; 3d, 
a branch of Ionians from the coaft of Paleftine- 
Thefe laft formed die old Ionian dialed, from which 
fprung the Attic and modern Ioniac. The iEolians 
emigrated from a different quarter of the fame coaft ; 
the inhabitants of which were a remnant of the old 
Canaanites, and confequently different - in dialed: 
from the two firft mentioned colonies. The Dores 
fprang from an unpolilhed race of purple filhers on 
the fame coaft, and confequently fpoke a dialed more 
coarfe and ruftic than any of the reft. Thefe four 
nations emigrated from different regions ; a circum¬ 
ftance which, in our opinion, laid the foundation of 
the different dialeds by which they were afterwards, 
diftinguiffied. 
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Greek. It Is impoffible in this (hort (ketch to exhibit an 
Language, exa ft view of the diftinguifhing features of each dia- 
~ v left. Such an analyfis would carry us fur beyond the li¬ 
mits of the article in queftion. For entire (htisfaCtion on 
this head, we mud refer the Grecian Iludent to Mat- 
taire’s Greco: Lingua D'nihci: , where he will find every 
thing neceflary to qualify him for underdanding that 
fubjeCt. We (hall content ourfelves with the few ob- 
fervations following. 

The Athenians being an aCtive, bride, volatile race, 
delighted in contractions. Their dyle was mod ex- 
quid tel y polifhed. The mod celebrated authors who 
wrote in that dialect were the following : Plato, Thu- 
cidydes, Xenophon, Demodhenes, and the other ora- 
tois; uF/chylus, Eurpides, Sophocles, Aridophanes, 
Menander Diphilus, with the other comic and tragic 
poets. That dialedt was either ancient or modern. 
The ancient Attic was the fame with the Ionic. 

The Ionic, as was faid, was the ancient Attic ; but 
when that nation emigrated from Attica and fettled on 
the coad of Ada Minor, they mingled with the Carians 
and Pelafgi and of courfe adopted a number of their 
vocables. They were an indolent, luxurious, and dif- 
folute people ; of courfe their dyle was indeed eafy 
and dowing, but verbofe, redundant, and without 
nerves. This, however, is the leading dyle in Homer; 
and after him a prodigious number of writers on every 
fubjeCt have ufed the lame dialedt, fuch as Herodotus 
of Halicarnadus the celebrated hidorian; Ctedas of 
Cnidus the hidorian of Perda and India ; Hecatxus of 
Miletus ; Megadhenes the hidorian, who lived under 
Seleucus Nicanor; Hippocrates the celebrated phyfi- 
cian of Coos ; Hellanicus'the'hidorian often mentioned 
with honour by Polybius; Anarceon of Teia; Al- 
exus, Sappho of Lelbos, excellent poets ; Pherecydes 
■ Syrus the philofopher, and a multitude of other per- 
Ions of the fame profeffion, whom it would be fuper- 
fluous to mention upon the prefent occadon. 

The iEolic and Doric were originally cognate dia- 
ledts. When the Dorians invaded Peloponnefus and 
fettled in that peninfula, they incorporated with the 
iEolians, and their two dialects blended into one 
produced the new Doric. The original Dores inha¬ 
bited a rugged mountainous region about Offia and 
Pindus, and fpoke a rough unpolifhed language 
dmilar to the foil which they inhabited. Andreas 
Schottus, in his obfervations on poetry, 1 . 2. cap. 50. 
proves from an old manufeript of “ Theocritus, that 
there were two dialeCts of the Doric tongue, the 
one ancient and the other modern ; that this poet 
employed tonic and the modern Doric ; that the old 
Doric dialedt was rough and cumbrous; bu" 'hat 
Theocritus has adopted the new as being moi foft 
and mellow.” A prodigious number of poets and 
philofophers wrote in this dialect, fuch as Epichar- 
mus the poet; Ibycus the poet of Rhegium ; Corin- 
na the poetefs of Thefpis, or Thebes, or Corinth, 
who bore away the prize of poetry from Pindar ; E- 
rynna a poe~els of Lelbos ; Mofchus the poet of Sy- 
racufe; Sappho the poetefs of Mitylene ; Pindarus 
of Thebes the prince of lyric poets ; Archimedes 
of Syracufe the renowned mathematician ; and almolt 
all the Pythagorean Philofophers. Few hilforians wrote 
in that dialedt; or if they did, their works have not 


fallen into our hands. Mod of the hymns fung in Greek 
temples of the gods were compofed in Doric ; a cir- Language, 
cumftance which evinces the antiquity of that dialedt, 
and which, at the fame time, proves its affinity to the 
oriental ft.indard. 17 * 

After that the Greek tongue was thoroughly po- The P arl! ' 
lifiled by the (teps which we hive endeavoured to 
trace in the preceding pages, confcious of the fu- c ow ^ 
perior excellency of their own language, the Greeks, tor ,g UC ,ind 
in the pride of their heart, (ligmatized every nation its evil con* 
which did not employ their language with the con- feepiences. 
temptuous title of barbarians. Such was the delicacy' 
of their pimpered ears, that they could not endure 
the untutored voice of the people whom they ca'led 
$avc. This extreme delicacy produced three 
very pernicious effedts ; for, 1 ft, it induced them to 
metamorphofe, and fometimes even to mangle, foreign 
names, in order to reduce their found to die Grecian 
ftandard ; and, 2d, it prevented their learning the 
languages of the eaft, the knowledge of which would 
have opened to them an avenue to the records, an¬ 
nals, antiquities, laws, cuftoms,of the people of &c. 
thofe countries, in comparifon of whom the Greeks 
themfelves were of yefterday, and knew nothing. 13 y 
this unlucky bias, not only they, but even we who 
derive all the little knowledge of antiquity we pof- 
lefs through the channel of their writings, have buf¬ 
fered an irreparable injury. By their transformation 
of oriental names they have in a manner flopped the 
channel of communication between the hiftories of Eu¬ 
rope and Afta. This appears evident from the frag¬ 
ments of Ctefias’s Perfian hiftory, from Herodotusy 
Xenophon, and all the other Grecian writers who have 
oceafton to mention the intercourfe between the Greeks 
and Perfians. 3d, It deprived them of all knowledge of 
the etymology of their own language, without which it 
was impoffible for them to underftand its words, phra- 
feology, and idioms, to the bottom. We mentioned 
Plato’s Cratylus above. In that dialogue, the divine 
philofopher endeavours to inveftigate the etymology 
of only a few Greeks words. His deductions are abso¬ 
lutely childiih, and little fuperior to the random conjec¬ 
tures of a Ichool boy. Varro, the moil learned of all the 
Romans, has not been more fuccefsful. Both (tumbled 
on the very thrdhold of that ufeful fcicnce; and a 
fcholar of very moderate proficiency in our days 
knows moie of the origin of thefe two noble Ian- 
guages, than the greateft adepts among the natives 
did in theirs. By prefixes, affixes, tranfpofitions of 
letters, new conjunctions of vowels and colifonants 
for the fake of the mufic and rythm, they have fo dif 
guifed their words, that it is almoft impoffible to de 
velope their original. As a proof of this, we remem¬ 
ber to have feen a manufeript in the hands of a pri¬ 
vate perfon where the firft twelve verfes of the. Iliad 
are carefully analyfed ; and it appearsto our fatisfaction 
that almoft every word may be, and actually is, traced 
back to a Hebrew, Phoenician, Chaldean, or ^Egyp¬ 
tian original; and we are convinced that the fame 
procefs will hold good in the like number of verfes 
taken from any of the mod celebrated poets c;f 
Greece. This inveftigation we found was chiefly con¬ 
ducted by reducing the words to the original inva>- 
riable (late, which was done by (tripping them of 
3 Z z pre- 
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prefixes, affixes, &c. Thefe ftridures are, we think, 
well founded ; and consequently need no apology to 
proteft them. 

Thefe imperfe&ions, however,, are counterbalanced 
by nnmbeilefs excellencies: and we are certainly much 
more indebted to that incomparable people for the in¬ 
formation they have transmitted to us though the 
medium of their writings, than injured by them in 
not conveying to us and themfelvcs more authen¬ 
tic and more ample communications of ancient events 
■and occurrences. Without fatiguing our readers with 
Superfluous encomiums on a language which has long 
ago been, extolled perhaps to an extravagant degree 
by the labours of men of the mod enlarged capacity 
and the mod refined tade, we fltall now proceed to 
make a few observations on fpirits and accents ; which 
being rather apendag s than effentials of the lan¬ 
guage, we have on purpofe referved for the lad 
place. 

' Every word in the Greek language beginning with 
a vowel is marked with a Spirit or breathing: This 
afpiration is double, namely lems et afper, “ the gentle 
and rough or afpirated.” The gentle accent, though 
always marked, is not now pronounced, though in 
the ear lied periods of the language it was undoubt¬ 
edly enounced, though very Softly. Both thefe afpi- 
Taticn'; were imported from the ead. They were ac¬ 
tually the Hebrew n he and n Isth. The former de¬ 
noted the fpiriius lenis, and the latter the fpiri’us afper. 
The Hebrew prefixed ha cr he to words beginning 
with a vowel, and of courfe the Greeks followed 
their example. Thefe people Seem to have delighted in 
afpirates; and of confequcnce the letter t is, fome 
think, rather too often affixed to the terminations of 
their words. Every word beginning with p had the 
afpirate joined to p, probably with a defign to render 
the afpiration dill more rough. 

The Greek accents are three in number; the acute, 
"the grave, and the circumflex. The acute raifes and 
Sharpens the voice; the grave deprefles and flattens 
it; the circumflex firfl raifes and fharpens the voice, 
and then deprefles and flattens it. ft is obvioufly 
eompofed of the other two. The learned author of 
the Origin and Progrefs of Language has taken much 
pains to prove that thefe accents were a&ually raufi- 
cal notes, invented and accommodated to raife, de, 
prefs, and fufpend the voice, according to a fcale of 
mufical proportions. It is Scarce poffible, we think, 
for a modern Greek Scholar to comprehend diftinftly 
the ancient theory of accents. Thefe the nttive 
Greeks learned from their infancy, and that with fuch 
accuracy, that even .the vulgar among the Athenians 
would have hifled an adfor or afire Is off the ltage 
or an orator off the pulpitum on account of a few 
miflakes in the enunciation of thofe notes. 

Thefe elevations, depreffions, and fufpenfions of 
the voice upon certain Syllables, mud have made the r 
language found in the eats of foreigners Somewhat 
like recitative, or Something nearly refembling cant. 
But the little variety of thofe Syllabic tones, and the 
voice not refting upon them, but running them on 
without interruption, Sufficiently diftiaguilhed them 
from mafic or cant. Be that as it may, we think it 
h ghly probable, that the wonderful effeffs produced 
by the harangues of the orators of Greece on the en- 
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raptured minds of their hearers, were owing in a good Greek 
meafure to thofe articial mufical tones by which their Language.- 
Syllables were fo happily diverfified. ~ 

To this purpofe we (hall take the liberty to tran¬ 
scribe a paflage from Dion. Halic. De StruSura Oratio- 
nis , which we find tranflated by the author of the Origin 
and Progrefs of Language, vol. ii, book 3d, part ii. chap, 

7. page 381. “ Rhetorical compofition is a kind of rnu- 
lic differing only from Song or instrumental mufic, in 
the degree; not in the kind; for in this compofition 
the words have melody, rythm, variety or change, 
and what is proper or becoming ; So that the ear in 
it, as well as i.n mufic, is delighted with the melody, 
moved by the rythm, is fond of variety, and defires 
with all thele what is proper and Suitable. The dif¬ 
ference, therefore, is only o£greater andlefs.” 

With refpect to accents, it may be obferved that 
only one Syllable of a word is capable of receiving 
the acute accent, however many there be in the word. 

It was thought that the raifing the tone upon more 
than one lyllable of the word, would have made the 
pronunciation too various and complicated, and too 
like chanting. 

The grave accent always takes place when the acute 
is wanting. It accords with the level of the dilcourfe ; 
whereas the acute raifes the voice above it. 

The circumflex accent being eompofed of the other 
two, is always placed over a long Syllable, becaufe 
it is impolfible firfl: to elevate the voice and then to 
deprefs it on a fhort one. Indeed among the Greeks 
a long Syllable was pronounced like two fhort ones; 
and we apprehended it was Sometimes written fo espe¬ 
cially in latter times. It is altogether obvious from 
two learned Greek authors, Dion. Halic. And Arifto- 
xenus, that the Greek accents were adlually mufical 
notes, and that thele tones did not confift of loud 
and low, or fimply elevating and depreffing the voice ; 
but that they were uttered in fuch a manner as to 
produce a melodious ry thm in difeourfe. 

In a word, the acute accent might be placed upon 
any Syllable berore the antepenult, and rofe to a fifth 
in the diatonical fcale of mufic ; the grave fell to 
the third below it. The circumflex was regulated 
according to the meafure of both, the acute always 
preceding. The grave accent is neve: marked except 
over the la ft Syllable. When no accent is marked, 
there the grave always takes place. Some words are 
called enclitics. Thefe have p.o accent exprefled, but 
throw it back upon the preceding wore. The cir¬ 
cumflex, when the lalt fyllable is fhort, is often found 
over the penult, but never over any other fyllable 
but the laft orthelaft but one. 

The ancient Greeks had no accentual marks. They The'Inci- 
learned thofe modifications of voice by practice from ent Greeks 
their infancy ; and we are affured by good authority, h ac * no ac * 
that in pronunciation they obierve them to this day. ceDt “ a l 
The accentual marks are faid to have been invented mar s * 
by a famous grammarian, Ariliophanes of Byzantium, 
keeper cf the Alexandrian library under Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater, and Epiphanes, who was the firfl: likewife 
who is fuppofed to have invented pundtuation. Ac¬ 
centual marks, however, were not in common ufe till 
about the 7th century; at which time, they are found 
in manuferipts. If our curious readeis would wifh. 
to enter more deeply into the theory of accents, we 
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mu ft remit them to Origin of Language, vol. ii. 1 . 2. 
paffim; and to Mr Fofter’s Eifay on the different Na¬ 
ture of Accent and Quantity. 

Such, in general, are the obfervations which we 
thought the nature of our defign obliged us to make 
on the origin and progrefs of the Greek language. 
Some of our more learned readers may perhaps blame 
us for not interfperfmg the whole dil'quilition with 
quotations from the moll celebrated writers in the 
language which has been the object of our refearches. 
We are well aware that this is the general practice in 
fiich cafes. The books were before us, and we might 
have tranferibed from them more quotations than 
the nature of an article of this kind would permit. 
In the firft part there were no books in that lan¬ 
guage to quote from, becaut'e the Greeks knew no¬ 
thing of their own origin, nor of that of their lan¬ 
guage, and cm fequentiy have recorded nothing but 
dreams and fidtions relating to that fubjedt. Even 
when we had made conlklerable progrefs in our 
inquiry, the nature of the plan we have adopted ex¬ 
cluded in a great meafure the ufe of quotations. When 
we drew near the conclufion, we imagined that our 
learned readers would naturally have recourfe to the 
paflages alluded to without our information, and that 
the unlearned would not t ouble themleives about the 
matter. The Greek lludent who intends to penetrate 
into the depths of this excellent language, will en¬ 
deavour to be thoroughly acquainted with the books 
after mentioned, ^ 

Ariftotle’s Rhetoric and Poetics, his book De Inter¬ 
pretation efpecially with Ammonius’s Commentary. 
Ammonias was a native of Alexandria, and by far 
the moft acute of ail the ancient grammarians. 

Lion. Halic. Dejlruttura Qrationis, where, amidft a- 
bur.d.ince of curious'and interefting obfervations, will 
be found the true pronunciation i f the Greek letters. 

Demetrius Phalereus De Elocutions; a Ihort Elfay in¬ 
deed, "but replete with inftruftion concerning the pro¬ 
per arrangement of words and members in fentences. 

Longinus, the prince of critics, whofe remains are 
above commendation. Theodorus Gaza -j- and the 
other refugees fr< m Conftantinof le, who found an 
hofpitable- reception from the munificent family of the 
Medici, and whofe learned labours in their native lan¬ 
guage once more revived learning and good tafte in 
Europe. Thefe, wi;h feme other critics of lefs cele¬ 
brity, but equal utility, will unlock all the treafures 
of Grecian erudition, without however difclofmg the 
fource from which they flowed. To thefe one might 
add a few celebrated moderns, fuch as Monf. Four- 
mont the Elder, Monf. Gebelin, Abbe Pezron, Sal- 
mafius, and efpecially the learned and induftrious Lord 
Monboddo. 

We lhall now give a very brief account of the vaft 
extent of the Greek language even before the Mace¬ 
donian empire was erected: at which period, indeed, 
it became in a manner univerfal, much more than ever 
the Latin language could accompliih notwithftanding 
the vaft extent of the Roman empire. 

Greece, originally Hellas, was a region of fmall ex¬ 
tent, and yet fent out many numerous colonies into diffe¬ 
rent parts of the world. Thefe colonies carried their na¬ 
tive language along with them, and induftrior.fly diffus¬ 
ed it wherever they formed a Settlement. The Iones, 


iEoles, and Dores, po 111 fled themfelves of all the wel^ Greek 
and north-weft coaft of the Leffer Alia and the ad- Language, 
jacent iflands ; and there even the barbarians learned 
that polifhed language. The Greek colonies extend¬ 
ed themleives along the fouth coaft of the Euxine fea 
as far as Sinope, now Trebizond, and all the way 
from the weft coaft of Afla Minor: though many ci¬ 
ties of baibarians lay between, the Greek tongue was 
underftood and generally lpoken by people of rank and 
talhion. 

There were Greek cities on the north coaft of the 
Euxine fea to the very eaftern point, and perhaps be¬ 
yond even thole limits; iikewife in the Taulica Cher- 
loneliis, or Grim Tartary; and even to the mouth of 
the Danube, the ftraits of Caffa, &c. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of all thefe colonies, the Greek language 
was carefully propagated among the barbarians, who. 
carried on Commerce with the Greeks. 

A great part of the fouth of Italy was planted with 
Greek cities on both coafts; fo that the country was 
denominated Magna Grceeia. Here the Greek tongue 
univerlally prevailed. In Sicily it was in a manner 
vernacular. The Ionians had fent a colony into Egypt 
in the reign of Plammitichus ; and a Greek fettlement 
had been formed in Cyrenia many ages before. The 
Phocians had built Maflilia or Marfeilles as early as 
the reign ol Cyrus the Great, where fome remains of' 
the Greek language are ftill to be uifeovered. Ctefar 
tells us, that in the camp of the Helvetii regifterswere 
found in Greek letters. Perhaps no language ever had 
fo extenhve a fpread, wheie it was not propagated 
by the law of conqueft. r .g 

The Greek tongue, at this day, is confined within Greek 
very narrow limits. It is fpoken in Greece itfelf, ex- fpoken at. 
cept in Epirus, and the weftern parts of Macedonia. P refem « 

It is Iikewife fpoken in the Grecian and Afiatic iflands 
in Candia or Crete, in fome parts of the coaft of Afia 
Minor, and in Cyprus : but in all thefe regions, it is 
much corrupted and degenerated. 

As a fpecimen, we lhall inlert a modern Greek fong, 
and the advertifement of a quack medicine, which, 
with other plunder, was brought by the Ruffians from 
Chociim or Chotzim in 1772. 

Song in modern Greek. 

MI waXi.MM m/ /Hratx o!{ to 

E///t<se/ ? *«/ ntVTinvMy k sti sto vrtua 

2 T6J 'TtXetyo; Tft)V PUjUty GpO>V jAG l.ZMUy <PuVQV i *.Ct/pOV 
JVl ’aHfjuss oXa0p/»C <r<f> 0 efp«c nett gy etvrnsg. 

Ms HUfActro. 7roX\ay xui /uoev ntxtycm wetGacttrfAuv. 

&ctXet(rcrot (paoxo/AWtiy 9?OX}.at 
Ornru cteppify nett (pur* /At ccryeivatx-tu 7rifn<T'rc*. 

2uv«$sr er-Aoncr/uevet v -ctt xetreta-oy^rr/Atvety 
K«/ yet <puvt) juuct <ra>nplcty vet /VSv rct [Attni. [Axsipia* 

TXi%et yg pat vet idpeoy nett ngsopcZy 

H* Ktx/ cftv H/uTropS yittn XtjAtva Sty -9-cpWj 

M* <iTi\7ncrictv ora. ctpjxzva ir* 

n« /uz etvrot H.ctv va. Tffuya n eriXetjuiriyce tvyu^ 

Kuj mra ety flctsct%*Vy s/xyropSv vctfA « <j>j tXei^av,, 

Tranflalion. 

With dire misfortunes, pains and woes, 

O’erwhelm’d ingulph’d, I ftruggling fight; 

• O’er my frail bark proud billows dole 
To plunge her deep in laffing night.. 
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Rough feas of ills inceffant roar, 

Fierce winds ad verfe, with howling blafl, 

Heave furge on furge. Ah! far from fhore 
My found’ring fkifF fh.ill fink at laft. 

Involv’d in low’ring darkfome clouds, 

’Mid fultry fogs, I pant for breath; 

Huge foaming billows rend my Ihrouds, 

While yawning gulphs extend beneath. 

From burfting clouds loud thunders roll. 

And deaf ’ning peals terrific fpread ; 

Red lightnings dart from pole to pole, 

And burft o’er my devoted head. 

When mall the friendly dawning rays 
Guide me to pleafures once poffefi ; 

And breezy gales, o’er peaceful feas, 

Waft to fome port ofendlefs reft ? 

In dark defpair, with tempefts toft, 

I veer my fail fiom fide to fide. 

Conduct me, Heav’n ! to yond’ fair coaft, 

Or plunge me in the ’whelming tide. 

The ghiBck Bill. 

SAA2AMON THZ ’IePOTSAAHM, AnO 
TAGS, kAI NOTPAtS, IcAt 
TIAAEAI2 1 ’eTZeTAIZ. 

TOYTO tb SaXm/AW piXt? s/s to «<A.vht hi sOftarii, 
fioad-u tbv ^ovsS.3-/V JVya^ avs/ tbv xapcT/av. <ru%avu oAas 
tbs l,i/.<ppa£e/c tbs »i/A/as afflsAsz s/c tbv ys'suio-/v x) /2»X a v 

Act/ OV. ’iwftbit TB-S STftJTSp/JtCtS TrAB^aS T8 yH^SS, A* TB ■7TV6U~ 
y.MOf B^/Ot/V 7T\ S^UOV/tf. K/VS/ Ta KolTUfjlhtel TUV yWHIXOiV. ’E/S 

t«s s|i»TSpzitas orXBj.«; wpssr6/ va /6a£sTa/ f*t to £av6s tobgv 
e/c sraAa/as. 0<rsy kJ e/oveas, aa&ffls «/va/ » ot«&-/*/s, *j 
//a^a/f/a/s, «AAa itog/paaTa l/aTpsos/ Ka-S-sAoj-BS ®/yoXa, 
x J oAac Tac /SpOjttepas TrABj-as oerS s/p'S-aTav e/s to xcKaAnv 
ttaa^a-aa/ta.s, axpsAei s/s Ta at/T/a ostb Tpl^oov e/i/rooy va ya- 
^st a/ c/Vo b Tps/s /tOyOtcrtic Bp^oov yaAa^-jttaT/ac ^tts^ap/erait/ 
jfipe/K/tlvov e/s auTO, $av st«/ e/s tbs srAB^-a'/Otevas c/Wtoi/o/A/- 
a/s a) -S^Xoi/v /aTpso^-B. /cj a/to^u/ J'uvaifAwvtt t a octovT/a oorS 
ot/yot/V Ta/ cOe 3-gAot/v va crsaooy. j^ov-S-a /c) aero tbv vrava/tAav. 

'H efoT/s saantp/aSs as ezya/ cA'ita B a) c {'aJ'tx.tt iL/j.Trxt e/c 
o>/'^oy apaa/, » a) vspoy, to hLS-s Tap^tz /c) 0fs.<hi. as to pts- 
Ta^e/p/^£Ta/, s/ya S-aa/Baa/oy ,usT(iv <Scztft»v [ii(la.iwy.vim. 
’AabS-ss Gx\<rafju'i tS Baa/Xsa. 


there ftill remain about 3000 books written in that Greek 
language. Language* 

We lhall now conclude this fedtion with a brief dc- 
tail of the moft diftinguilhed ftages and variations Diftin- 
through which this noble tongue made its progrefs guilhed 
from the age of Homer to the taking of Conftanti- ^ a S e f °f 
nople, z7«. pojl. Chr. 1453 ; a period of more than 2000 
years. 

Homer gave the Greek poetry its colour and con- 
fiftency, and enriched as well as harmonized, the 
language. It feems, from the coincidence of epithets 
and cadence in Homer and Hefiod, that the Greek he* 
roic verfe was formed fpontaneoufly, by the old Ao/*/ 
a fort of improvifatori ; and that Homer and his firft 
followers adopted their verification. The Iliad and 
Odyffey have much of the air of'extempore compofi- 
tions; an epithet is never wanting to fill up a verfe ; 
and a fet of expreflions are mechanically annexed to 
fuch ideas as were of frequent recurrence. Flence 
that copioufnefs and wafte of words in the old Greek 
bard, which forms fuch a contrail to the condenfed 
and laboured cpmpofition of Virgil. 

The Greek profe was of a more difficult ftrudture ; 
and it may be diftributed into different ftyles or de- 
grees of purity. Of the profe authors now extant* 
the firft and bell ftyle is that of Herodotus, and of 
Plato in the florid or mixed kind, of Xenophon in the 
pure and fimple, of Thucydides and Demofthenes in 
the auftere. Nothing, perhaps, is fo conducive to 
form a good tafte in compofition as the ftudy of thefe 
Writers. 

The ftyle of Polybius forms a new epoch in the hi- 
ftory of the Greek language : it was the idiotic or po¬ 
pular manner of exprelfion, efpecially among military- 
men, in his time, about the 150th Olympiad. It be¬ 
came the model of lucceeding writers, by introducing 
a fimple unftudied expreflion, and by emancipating ' 
them from the anxious labour of the old Greeks re- 
fpedting the cadence and choice of words. The ftyle 
of the New Teftament, being plain and popular, fre¬ 
quently refembles that of Polybius, as has been fhown 
by Raphelius, and by Kirchmaier, de parallelifmo. N. 

T. et Pelybii, 1725. 


Before this hiftorian, the Alexandrian Jew's had 
Inftead of giving a literal and bald tranflation of formed a new orHelleniftic ftyle, refulting from the 


this advertifement, which runs exadtly in the ftyle of 
other quack bills, it may be fufficient to obfeive, that 
the medicine recommended is faid, W’hen taken in- 
Avardly, to raife the fpirits, remove coltivenefs and in¬ 
veterate coughs ; to cure paii s of the breaft, and belly¬ 
aches ; to affift refpira;ion, and remove certain female 
obftiudlions. When applied externally, it cures wounds 
and fores, whether old or frrih, removes ringing of 
the ears, fallens the teeth when loofe, and ftrengthens 
the gums. 

All this and much more, it is'faid to do in a won¬ 
derful manner; and is declared to be the true royal 
balfam of Jerufalem, and an univerfiil fpecific. 

It is indeed next to a miracle that fo many monu¬ 
ments of Grecian literature are ftill to be found among 
men. Notwithftanding the burning of the famous 
library of Alexandria, and the almoft numberiefs wars, 
maflacies, and devaftaticns, which have from time to 
time in a manner defolated thofe countries where the 
Greek language once flourilhed ; we are told that 
♦ 


expreffion of oriental ideas and idioms in Greek words, 
after that language had loft of its purity, as it gained 
in general ule by the conquefts of Alexander. The 
Helleniftic is the language of the Septuagint, the A- 
pocrypha, the New Teftament, and partly of Philo 
and jofephus. This mixture in the ftyle of the evan- 
gelifts and apoftles, is one credential of the authenti¬ 
city of the heft of all books, a book which could not 
have been written but by Jewfilh authors in the firft 
century. See the fine remarks of Bilhop Warburton, 
Doffrine of Grace, book i. ch. 8—10. Critics lofe 
their labour in attempting to adjufl the Scripture- 
Greek to the ftandard of Atticifm. 

The didtion of the Greek hiftorians, and geogra¬ 
phers of the Auguftan age, is formed on that of Po¬ 
lybius ; but improved and modernized, like the Eng- 
lilh of the prei'ent age, if compared by that of Cla¬ 
rendon or I,.icon. More Jierfpicuous than refined, it 
was well fuited to fuch compilations as were then 
written by men of letters, fuch as Hionyfius, Diodo 
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v The ecclefiaflical ftyle was cultivated in the Chrif- 

tian fchools of Alexandria, Antioch, and Conftanti- 
nople j rank and luxuriant, lull of orieiv al idioms, and 
formed in a great meafure on the Septuagint vcrfton. 
Such is, for inftance, the ftyle of Eufcbius. After 
him, the beft Chriftian writers polifhed their compo- 
fitions in the fchools of rhetoric under the later So- 
phifts. Hence the popular and flowing purity of St 
Chryfoftome, who has more good fenfe than Plato, 
and perhaps as many good words. 

On the Greek of the Byzantine empire, there is a 
good differtation by Ducange, de caufis corrupt/c Gra- 
citath, prefixed to his Glolfary, together with Portia As 
Grammar of the modern Greek. This laft ftage of 
the Greek language is a miferable pidure of Turkish 
barbarifm. And, which is moft furprifing, there is 
no city of Greece where the language is more different 
from the ancient than at Athens. The reafon of that 
is, becaufe it has been long inhabited by a mixed mul¬ 
titude of different natiors. 

To conclude, the Greeks have left the moft durable 
monuments of human wifdom, fortitude, magnificence, 
and ingenuity, in their improvement < f every art and 
fcience, and in the fineft writings upon every fubjed 
neceflary, profitable, elegant, or entertaining. 

The Greeks have furnilhed the brighteft examples 
of every virtue and accomplifhment, natural or ac¬ 
quired, political, moral, or military: they excelled in 
mathematics and philofophy ; in all the forms of go¬ 
vernment, in architedure, navigation, commerce, war; 
as orators, poets, and hiftorians, they ftand as yet un¬ 
rivalled, and are like to ftand fo for ever; nor are 
they lefs to be admired for the exercifes and amufe- 
ments they invented, and brought to perfedion, in the 
inftitution of their public games, their theatres, and 
i So fports. 

No perfed Let us further obferve, that in vain our readers will 
tranflation look f 0 r thefe admired excellencies in any of the beft; 

tranflations from the Greek: they may indeed com¬ 
municate fome knowledge of what the originals con¬ 
tain; they may prefent you with propofitions, charac- 
. ters, and events: but allowing them to be more faith¬ 
ful and more accurate than they really are, or can well 
be, ftill they are no better than copies, in which the 
fpirit and luftre of the originals are almoft totally loft. 
The mind may be inftruded, but will not be enchant¬ 
ed: The pidure may bear fome faint refemblance, and 
if painted by a mafterly hand give pleafure: but who 
would be fatisfied with the canvas, when he may pof- 
fefs the real objed ? who would prefer a piece of co¬ 
loured glafs to a diamond ? It is not poffible to pre- 
ferve the beauties of the original in a tranflation.— 
The powers of the Greek are vaftly beyond thofe of 
any other tongue. Whatever the Greeks deferibe is 
always felt, and almoft feen; motion and mufic are in 
every tone, and enthufiafm and inchantment poffefs 
the mind: 

Gratis ingenium, Gratis dedit ore rotunda , 

Mufa loyui. Hor. 
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Sect. VIII. Of v tie Latin I.argucge. 

This language, like every other fpoken by barba¬ 
rians, was in its begimvng rough and uncultivate.1.— 
What people the Romans were, is a point in which 
antiquarians are not yet agreed. In their own opinion 
they were fprung from the Trojans * ; Dion. PI Vicar, 
derives them from the Greeks j-; and Plutarch informs 
us J that Pme people imagined that they were fprung 
from the Pelafgi. The fad is, they were a mixture 
of people colleded out of Latiurn and the adjacent 
parts, which a variety of accidents had drawn toge¬ 
ther, to efti.b'.iih themfelves on that mountainous re¬ 
gion, in order to fecure their own property, and plun¬ 
der that of their neighbours. They were in all pro¬ 
bability compofed of Arcadians, Sabines, Latins, He- 
tiufcans, Umbrians, Ofcans, Pelafgi, &c.; and if 
fo, their language muft have been a mixture of the 
different dialeds peculiar to all thefe difeordant 
tribes. 

The Latin language ought then to be a mingled 
mafs of the Arcadian, that is, the fEolian $ Greek, 
the Pelafgic, Hetrufcan, and Celtic dialeds. Thefe 
jarring elements, like the people to whom they be¬ 
longed refpedively, gradually incorporated, and pro¬ 
duced what was afterwards called the Latin tongue. 

The Arcadians were a Pelafgic || tribe, and confe- 
quently fpoke a dialed of that ancient Greek pro¬ 
duced by the coalition of this tribe with the favage 
aborigines of Greece. This dialed was the ground¬ 
work of the Latin. Every fcholar allows, that the 
PEnlian Greek, which was ftrongly tindured with the 
Pelafgic, was the model upon which the Latin language 
was formed. From this dedudion it appears, that the 
Latin tongue is much more ancient than the modern, 
Greek ; and of courfe we may add, that the Greek, 
as it flood before it was thoroughly polifhed, bore a 
very near refemblance to that language. Hence we 
think we may conclude, that the knowledge of the La¬ 
tin language is neceffary in order to under ft aud the 
Greek. Let us not then exped to find the real ingre¬ 
dients of the Greek tongue in the academic groves of 
Athens, or in Smyrna, or in Rhodope, or in Haemos ; 
but on the banks of the Tiber and on the fields of 
Laurentum. 

A very confiderable part of the Latin tongue was 
derived from the Hetrufcan. That people were the 
mailers of the Romans in every thing facred. From 
them they learned the ceremonies of religion, the me¬ 
thod of arranging games and public feftivals, the art 
of divination, the interpretation of omens, the me¬ 
thod of Iuftrations, expiations, &c. It would, we be¬ 
lieve, be eafy to prove, that the Pelafgi * and He- 
trufei (x) were the fame race of people; and if this 
was the cafe, their languages muft have differed in dia¬ 
led only. 

The Umbrian or Celtic enters deeply into the com- 
pofttion of the Latin tongue. For proof of this, we 
need only appeal to Pelloutur , Bullet’s Memoires de la 
Langue Celtique, partie premiere, Abbe Pezron’s Origin. 
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lib, i. cap. l« 
&c. 

+ Antiq. 
Rom, lib. i. 
\ Vita Ro- 
mul. 


§ Strabo* 
liv. v. 
Ilionyf. 
Halicarn. 
Antiq. 
lib. i. 

|| Strabo et 
Hero.lc.tus;. 


* Thucydi¬ 
des, lib. iv, 


( x ) The Hetfufci were varioufly denominated by the Greeks afld. Romans. Tike former called them 
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Anal, 
lib, ii- 
1 Nat Hift. 
lib. vii, 
tap, 58. 


of ancient Nations, See. Whether the old Celtic dif¬ 
fered effentially from the Pelafgic and Hetrufcan, 
■would be a matter of curious inveftigation, were this 
a proper fubjed for the prefent article. 

The Latin abounds with oriental words, efpecially 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Perlian. Thefe are certainly 
rema ns of the Pelafgic and Hetrufcan tongues, fpoken 
originally by people who emigrated from regions where 
thofe were parts of the vernacular language—The 
Greeks, in polifhing their language, gradually dis¬ 
torted and disHgured vail numbers of the rough eaftern 
vocables, which made a very great part of it. (See 
the preceding fed!ion). 

The Romans, of lefs delicate organs, left them in 
their natural ftate, and their natural air readily bewrays 
their original. We had colledled a large lift of . La¬ 
tin words ftill current in the eaft ; but find that Tho- 
maffin * and Ogerius ( y), and efpecially Monf. Gebe- 
lin, in his moll excellent Latin Didionary, have ren¬ 
dered that labour fuperfluous. 

In this language, too, there are not a few Gothic 
terms. How thefe found their way into the Latin, 
it is not eafy to difcover, unlefs, as Pelloutier luppofes, 
the Celtic and Gothic languages were originally the 
fame : or peihaps we may conjedure, that luch words 
were parts of a primitive language, which was atone 
time univerfal. 

There are, befides, in the Latin a great number of 
obfolete Greek words, which were in procefs of time 
obliterated, and others fubftituted in their room ; fc 
that, upon the whole, we are perfuaded, that the. moft 
effedual method to diftinguifti the difference between 
the early and modern Greek, would be. to compare 
the ancient Latin with the latter; there being, we ima¬ 
gine, very little difference between the ancient Greek 
and Latin in the earlieft periods. 

However that may be, it is certain that the Roman 
letters were the fame with the ancient Greek ,—Forma 
literis Latinis qua velerrimis Gracorum, fays Tacitus 
and Pliny £ fays the fame thing, and for the truth of 
his aflertion he appeals to a monument extant in his 
own times. 

Thefe old Greek letters were no other than the Pe¬ 
lafgic, which we have fliown from Diodorus Siculus 
(fee preceding Sedion) to have been prior to the Cad- 
mean. For the Figure of thefe letters, fee Aftle, 
Poilellus, Montfaucon, Palasgraphia Grteca, Monf. 
Gebelin, and our Plates IX and X. 

That the Latins boirowed the plan of their declen- 
fions from the Greeks, is evident from the exadt re- 
i emblance of the terminations of the cafes throughout 
the three fimilar declenfions. In nouns of the firft 
declenfion the lefem'olance is too palpable to ftand 
in need of iiluftratiou. In the icooud, the Greek ge¬ 


nitive is in 0/. In Latin the 0 is thrown out, and the Latin 
termination becomes i. In the Greek fedfion, we have Language, 
obferved, that the founds of ; and u differed very lit- * 
tie ; therefore the Latins ufed 1 inftead of u. The La¬ 
tin dative’ends in which is the Greek dative, throw¬ 
ing away 1 fubferiptum, which was but faintly founded 
in that language. No genuine Greek word ended in 
P or m. 

The Hellens feemed to have abhorred thaf bellow¬ 
ing liquid ; it is, however, certain that they imported 
it from the eaft, as well as the other letters, and that 
they employed it in every other capacity, except in 
that of doling words. In the termination of flexions, 
they changed it into ». 

The Latins retained m, which had been imported 
to them as a terminating letter at an era before the 
Greek language had undergone its laft refinement.— 

Hence the Latin accufative in urn, inftead of the Greek 
of. The vocative cafe, we imagine, was in this de- 
clenfion originally like the nominative. The Latins 
have no dual number, becaufe, in our opinion, the 
JE dian dialed from which they copied, had none. It 
would be, we think, a violent ftretch of etymological 
exertion, to derive either the Latin genitive plural of 
the fecond declenfion from the fame cafe of the Greek, 
or that of the latter from the former; we therefore 
leave this anomaly, without pretending to account for 
its original formation. The third declenfions in both 
languages are lo exadly parallel, that it would be 
fuperfluous to compare them. The dative plural here 
is another anomaly, and we think a very difagreeable 
one, which we leave to the conjedures of more pro¬ 
found etymologifts. 

For the other peculiarities of Latin nouns, as they 
are nearly fimilar to thofe of the Greek, we mull beg 
leave to remit our readers to that fedkra for infor¬ 
mation. igj 

The Latins have no articles, which is certainly a Deficiency 
defed in their language. The Pelafgic, from which °I articles, 
they copied, had not adopted that word in the demon- 
ftrative fenfe. H mer indeed feldom ufes it; and the 
probability is, that the more early Greek ufed it lefs 
frequently, at leaft in the fenfe above-mentioned. 

Thus in Latin, when I fay, video hombnem , it is impof- 
fible to find out hv the bare words whether the word 
hominem intimates “ a man,” or “ the man whereas 
in Greek it would be Bx«w® avipatrw, I fee a man, B \cjrw 
thi ee<6amvroi, I fee the man. Hence the firft expreffion 
is indefinite, and the fecond definite. x g 4 

The fubftantive verb fum in Latin feems to be Origin of 
partly formed from the Greek and partly not. Some thefuhlhn- 
of the perfons of the prefent tenfe have a near refem- tive vcrl> ' 
biance to the Greek verb e® or aai, while others vary 
widely from that archetype. The imperfed prasterite 

and 


Tup envoi ; which was their true name, for they adually emigrated from Tarfhilh, or the weftern coaft of Afra 
Minor, and confequently Herodotus everywhere calls them roprmo 1. The Alolians changed « into 0; hence 
in that dialed they were called To(emo<, from Tarfus. The Romans {Filed them Tufci, probably from the 
Greek verb 0i.®, J,’aerified, alludi ng to the (kill which that people' profelied in the ceremonies of religion. 
They called their country Hetruria, we think from the Chaldaic word heretum, “ a magician or forcerer;” a 
name deduced from tlreir {kill in divination. 

(y) Greca et Latina lingua Hebrai%antes, Venice, 1763. If thefe books are not at hand, Dr Littleton’s 
•SDidionary will, in a good meafure, fupply their place. 
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Latin and praterperfeCl have nothing common with the fecond conjugation have their prate; ite and fupine as Latin 
Language. G ree k verb, and cannot, we think, be forced into an if they belonged to the third.; thus, julco, jujjl, jajfum, Language. 
" v alliance with it. The future ero was of old cfo, and julere ; augco, auxi, auclum, augere. Some v;rbs, which 
is indeed genuine Greek. Upon the whole, in our are actually of the fourth conjugation, have their prse- 
apprehenfion the Latin fubftantive verb more nearly terite and fupine as if they were of the third ; thus 
refembles the Perlian verb hejlen than that of any other fenlh, JinJi, fcnfum, /entire; kavrio, hau/j, haufium, hau- 
185 language we are acquainted with. tire, See. If thefe are not manifeft irregu’ariti^s, wc 

And of 0- From what exemplar the Latin verbs were derived, cannot fay what deferves the name. The faft feems 
thcr verbs. j s no t } we think, eafily afeertained. We know that at- to ft.md thus: The Romans were originally a banditti 
tempts have been made to deduce them all from the Of robbers, bankrupts, runaway flaves, fhepherds, huf- 
iEolic Greek, and that the Romans themfelves were bandmen, and peafants, of the moll unpolifhed charac- 
extremely fond of this chimera ; but the almoft num- rer. They were engaged in perpetual broils and quar- 
berlefs irregularities, both in the formation and con- rels at home, and feldom enjoyed repofe abroad. Their 
iugation of their verbs, induce us to believe that only profeffion was robbery and plunder. Like old Ifti- 
a part of them were formed upon that model. We mael, their hands were againft every man, and every 
are apt to think that the terminations in bam, las, man’s hand againft them. In fuch a ftate of fociety 
bat, lamus, &c are produced by their union wirh a no time was left for cultivating the fciences. Ac- 


fragment of fome obfolete verb, which is now wholly 
loft. In the verb amo, e.g. we are fure that the radix am 
is the Hebrew word mother; but how am alam, am- 
abo, am-arem were fabricated, and connected with the 
radical am, is not fo eafily determined. That Latin 
verbs are compofed of an inflexible radix and another 
flexible verb, as well as the Greek, cannot be doubted, 
but what this flexible auxiliary was, we think, cannot 
now be clearly afeertained. It is not altogether im¬ 
probable that fuch parts of the verbs as deviate from 
the Greek archetype were fupplied by fragments of 
the verb ha, which pervades all the branches of the 
Gothic language, and has, we think, produced the 
Latin verb haleo. When the Greeks began to ety¬ 
mologize, they feldom overpaffed the verge of their 
own language : the Latins purfued nearly the fame 
courfe. If their own language prTented a plauflble 
etymology, they embraced it; if not, they immedi¬ 
ately had recourfe to the Greek ; and this was the ne 
p'us ultra of their etymological refearches. Cicero, 
Quintilian, Feftus, &c. and even Varro, and moll 
of all the learned Romans, flop here ; all beyond is ei¬ 
ther doubt or impenetrable darknefl. The opinion 
abovetnentioned we offer only as a conjecture ; the 
jg(5 decifion we leave to more able critics. 

Deficien- The want of aorifts or indefinite tenfes feems to us 
cies in La- a palpable defeCt in the Latin language. The ufe of 
tin verbs. ;} lc f e among the Greek enabled the writer to exprefs 
the fpecinc variations of time with more accuracy and 
preciflon than the Latins, who never attempted to 
fpecify them by any other tenfes but the imperfect and 
pluperfect. Indeed we fhould imagine, that both the 
Greeks and Latins were much inferior to the Engliih 
in this refpeCL The Latin word lego, for example, 
may be tranflated into Englifh three different ways; 
187 ift, I read; 2d, / do read ; 3d, I am reading. 

Irregular!- The Latins, in reducing verbs to their four conju- 
ties.'n tf e gations, formed their inflexions in a very irregular 
tfoas^*‘ manner. Many verbs of the firft clafs infleCt tlieir 
preterite and fupine like thofe of the fecond: thus 
dome, ir.ftead of giving avi and atum, has ui and Ittim, 
like monul and monlium. Again, not a few verbs of 
the third conjugation have ivi and Hum, as if they be¬ 
longed to the fourth ; e. g. peto, petlvi, petiium. Then, 
fome verbs have to in the prefent, ivi in the preterite, 
and Hum in the fupine, while, contrary to the rules of 
analogy, they in reality belong to the third : fuch are 
cnplo, cup'wi, cupitum, cupere, See. Some verbs of the 
Vol. XIV. 


cordingly the arts of war and goverment were their 
foie profeflion. This is fo true, that their own poet 
characterizes them in the following manner: 

Excudunt a!i! fpirantla mol ius sera, Sic. ^ 

Another blemifh in the Latin tongue is occafioned The Iatiit 
by its wanting a participle of the preterite tenfe in the deficient 1:1 
active voice. This defeCt is perpetua'ly felt, and is the P artlcl P LS - 
caufe of an aukwardcircuml cutionwhereverit happens 
to prefent itfelf. Thus, “ The general having crofted 
the river drew up his army ;” Imperator, cum tranfiijfet 
/lumen, aciem in/ruxit. Here cum tran/iffet/umen is a ma¬ 
nifeft circumlocution, which is at once avoided in the 
Greek 0 tov vnTSfjim, 8 c c. This muft always 

prove an incumbrance in the cafe of aCtive intranfltive 
verbs. When aCtive deponent verbs occur, it is eafily 
avoided. Thus, “ Caefar having encouraged the fol- 
diers, gave the fignal for joining battle Cafar cohort 
talus mllites, pradii committendi/gnum dedit. 

Another palpable defeCt in this language arifes from 
the want of a participle of the prefent paflive. This 
again muft produce an inconveniency upon many oc- 
cafions, as will be obvious to every Latin ftudent al- 
moft every moment. 

The two fupines are univerfally allowed to be fub- Supinesand 
ftantive-nouns of the fourth declenfion. How thefe gerund*, 
a {fumed the nature of verbs it is not eafy to determine-. 

When they are placed after verbs or nouns, the mat¬ 
ter is attended with no difficulty ; but how they fhould 
acquire an aCtive fignitication, and take the cafe of the 
verb with which they are connected, implies, we fhould 
think, a ftretch of prerogative. 

The Latin gerunds form another unnatural anoma¬ 
ly. Every Latin fcholar knows that thofe words arc 
nothing but the neuters of the participles of the future 
pa'.l’.ve. The fabricators of the Latin tongue, how¬ 
ever, elevated them from their primary condition, gi¬ 
ving them upon many occafions an aCtive fignification- 
In this cafe we muft have recourfe to 

• • - — .. — -— Sic volet ujits, 

Sjuem penes arbltrmm e/ et jus et norma loquendl. 

Another inconvesiency, perhaps more feverely felt 
than any of the preceding, arifes from the want of the 
ufe of the prefent participle of the Verb fum. Every 
body knows what a conVenisncy is derived from the 
frequent ufe of the participle' an in Greek-; and in¬ 
deed it appears to us fomewhat furprifmg that the 
4 A Latins 
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Latins neglected to introduce the participle ens into ftages of the Roman commonwealth, we may believe Latin 
their language. In this we believe they are Angular, that their language would have been thoroughly re- Language. 
Here again a circumlocution becomes neceflary in fuch duced to the Grecian archetype, and that the two 
a cafe as the following: “ The i'enatebeing at Rome, dialect's might have improved each other by a rival- 
pafled a decree.” Initead of faying jenatus ens Roma, fhip between the nations who employed them. 
legem tullt, we are obliged, to fay cum fenatuj Romaejfet, Without pretending tc entertain our readers with a 
&c. If the words ens or exijlens had been adopted, as pompons and elaborate account of the beauties of that 
in the Greek, this odious circumlocution would have imperial language which have been detailed by wri- 
been avoided. ters almoft without number, we (hall endeavour to lay 

Many ether defers of the- like kind will occur to before them as briefly as poffible its priftine chara&er, 
every perfon who fhall choofe to fearch for them, and the fteps and ftages by which it gradually rofe to per- 
thofe in the moft approved claflical authors. Perhaps feftion, the period when it arrived, at the fumrr.it of 
our mentioning fo many maybe deemed invidious by its excellence, and by whatmeans it degenerated with 
• the admirers of that language; but we write from a rapid career till it was loft among thofe very people 
corividion, and that mull be our apology. to whom it owed its b ; rth. 191 

If one take the trouble to compare the ftrudure of We have obferved already, that the Latin language The Lati*: 
the Greek and Latin languages, he will, we th : nk, was a colluvies of all the languages fpoken by the va- tor £ ue 
quickly be convinced that thefr charafteriftic features grant people who compofed the firft elements of that c j,'; c fly „f 
are extremely different. The genius of the former republic. The prevailing dialeds were the Pelafgic or p e i a fg-; c 
feems eafy and natural; whereas that of the latter, Hetrufcan, which we think were the fame; and the and Celtie 
notwithftanding the United efforts of poets, orators, Celtic, which was the aboriginal tongue of Italy, words,, 
and phildfophers, ftill'bears the marks‘of Violence and Hence the primary dialed-of the Romans was com- 
reftraint. Hence it appekrs that the Latin language pofed of difeordant materials, which in our opinion ne¬ 
wt: s prefled into the fervice, and compelled almoft ver acquired a natural and congenial union. Be that 
againft its will to bend to the laws of the Grecian mb- as it may, this motley mixture was certainly the ori- 
del. Take a feritence of Hebrew, Chaldean, Ara- ginal dialed of the Romans. The Pelaigic or Hetruf- 
bian, &c. and try to trarfiate it into Greek without can part of it retained a ftn ng tindure of the oriental 
regarding the arrangement of the words, and- you will Ryle. The Celtic part feems to have been prevalent, 
find it no difficult attempt; but make the fame' trial fined we’‘find that mdft of the names of places (2), 
with refped to the Latin, and you will probably find the efpecially in the middle and- northern parts of Italy, 
labourattendedwithconfiderabledifficulty. Totranflate are adually of Celtic original. It is therefore clear 
Greek into Englifh is no laborious tails?r the texture of a that the ftyle of the-firft Romans was compofed of the 
the two languages is fo congenial, that the words and languages above-mentioned. Who thofe firft Remans 
phrafes, and even the idiomatic expreflions, naturally were,: we believe it--is impoffible to determine with any 
Aide into each other. - With the Latin the cafe is quite degree of certainty. The Roman hiftorians afford us 
otherwife ; and before elegant Englifh can be produ- as little information upon that fubjed, as their etymolo. 
eed, one mull deviate crniiderably from the original, gifts do upon the origin of their language. Their mod 
Should we attempt to translate a piece of Englifh in- celebrated writers upon this point were iEius Gallus, 
to Greek, and at the fame time into Latin,, the tranf- Quintus Cornificius,. Nonius Marcellus, Feftus, and 
lation of the former would be'attended with much fome ither c of lets note. At the head of thefe we 
lefs difficulty than that of the latter, fuppofiug the ought to place Terentius Varro, whom Cicero ftyles 
tranflator equally fkilled in both languages! the mod learned of all the Romans. From thefe wri- 

Thts incongruity feems to fpring from the follow- ters we are to exped no light. Their etymologies 
jng caufe. Before any man of confiderable abilities, are generally childifh, and futile. Of the language of 
either in the capacity of a poet, grammarian, or rheto- the moft ancient Romans we can Only reafon by ana- 
rician, appeared at Rome, the language had acquired logy 1 ; and by that rule we can difeover nothing more 
a ftrong and inflexible tone, too ftubfcorn to-be exadly than what we have advanced above, 

moulded according to the Grecian ftandard. After a In the firft place we may reft allured that the dual 

language has continued feveral centufies without fie- number, the articles,, the participle above-mentioned, 
ceiving a new polifh, it becomes like a l ull grown tree, the aorifts, and the whole middle voice, never appeared 
incapable of being bent to the purpGe of the media- in the Latin tongue; and accordingly were not current 
liic. For this reafon, it is highly probable, that the in thofe languages from which, k was copied, at leaft 

tongue in queftion could not be forced into a cbm- at the time when it was firft fabricated, 

pi etc aflimilation with the Greek. Notwithftanding Befides all this, many circUmftances concur to make 
all thefe obftrudtions, in pr< cefs of time it arrived at it highly probable that, in the earlieft periods of the 
fuch an exalted pitch of perfedion, as:to rival, perhaps language, very few' inflexions were introduced, ift, 
to excel, all the other European languages, the Greek ■ When the Pelafgi left Greece, the Greek language it- 
only excepted. Had men of the tafte, 'iu'cfgment, and felf Was not fully polifhed. 2d, The Arcadians were- 
indnftry of Ennius, Plautus, Terence, C'cero, and the never thoroughly cultivated. They were a ruftic pa- 
worthies of the Auguftan age, appeared in the early floral people, and little minded the refinements of a ci¬ 
vilized 


(z) Fcr proof of this our readers mayconfult Abbe Pezron, Pelloutier, Bullet’s Mem . Gebelin Pnf. Di&. 
hat. and many others. 
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vilized date ; confequently the language they brought 
into Italy at that era mud; hive been of a coarfe arid 
irregular contexture. 3d, When the Theffalian * Pe- 
lafgi arrived in Italy about the time of Deucalion, the 
Greek itfelf was rude and barbarous; and, which is 
Hill of more ccnfequence, if we may credit Herodotus 
quoted in the former fedion, that people had never 
adopted the Hellenic tongue. Hence it appears, that 
the part of the Latin language derived from the Pe- 
lafgic or Hetrufcan (for thofe we believe to have been 
the fame) mull have taken a deep tindure from the 
oriental tongues (fee preceding Sedion). If we 
may judge of the Celtic of that age by that of the 
prefent, the fame charader mod likewiie have diftin- 
guilhed its ftrudture. 

From thefe circumftances, we think it appears that 
the eat lied language of the Romans was very little di- 
verfified with infledions. It nearly refembled the ori¬ 
ental exemplar, and confequently differed widely from 
the modern Latin. The effed of this was, that the 
modern Romans could not underhand the language 
of their early progenitors. Polybius *, fpeaking of the 
earlieft treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, 
makes the following obfervation : “ Believe me (fays 
he), the Roman language has undergone fo many 
changes fmce that time (a) to the prefent, that even 
thofe who are mod deeply (killed in the fcience of an¬ 
tiquities cannot underhand the words of that treaty 
but with the greated difficulty.” 

From this fource we make no doubt has flowed that 
yah number of oriental words with which the Latin 
language is impregnated. Thefe were originally in¬ 
flexible, like their brethren of the ead. They were 
not difguifed as they now are with prefixes, affixes, me- 
tathefes, fyncopas, antithefes, &c. but plain and una¬ 
dorned in their natural drefs. 

After the Romans became acquainted with the JEo- 
lian Greeks, who gradually feized upon both coafts 
of Italy towards the fouth, which they called Magna 
Gracia , they began to affed a Grecian air, and to tor¬ 
ture their language into that foreign contexture. It 
appears, however, that at fird the Grecian garb fat ra¬ 
ther aukwardly, and feveral marks of violence were ea- 
fily difcerned The mod ancient fpecimen of this kind 
that we can recoiled confids of the remains af the 
twelve tables. Here everything is rude and of a clum- 
fy cad ; for though by this time confiderable progrefs 
had been made in refinement, and thelanguageof Rome 
had begun to appear in a Grecian uniform, ft ill thofe 
changes were not altogether natural. Soon after ap¬ 
peared Marcus Fabius Pidor and Sifenna; hiftorians 
often quoted by Livy, but whofe works are long fujice 
irrecoverably loft. The Fadi Capitolini are often 
mentioned; but they too perifhed in the burning of 
the Capitol during the civil wars between Marius and 
Sylla. Had thofe monuments efcaped the ravages of 
time, we fhould have been able to mark the progrefs 
of the Latin tongue from dage to dage, and to afcer- 
'tain with the greated accuracy its gradual configura¬ 
tion in the courfe of its progrefs towards the Grecian 


ftandard. We mud therefore leave the Latin tongue Latin 
during thofe periods rude and barbarous, and def end Enig uage. 
to. others better known and more charadei iffitall/ 
marked. Thofe commen.-ed after that 

Gracia capta frum viclorem ctpi! et arlcs 
Intulit agtejli Latio. 

In this period we find Ennius, who wrote a 
hiltory in hexameter verfe in 18 books, which 
ed Annals ; mod part of which is now lad. 
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wife tranflateft, JEubentertts de Origine Deorum ; a work wa. gra- 
often mentioned by the Chridian fathers in their dif- dually im¬ 
putes with the Pagans. It is fometimes quoted by bib-L 
Cicero. Then followed Caius Lucilius the famous fa- 
tyrid, and a number of other wri ters, fuch as Acciu s, 

Va’erius, vEdituus, Alpinus, &c. whofe fragments were 
] ublifhed by the,Stephens, Paris, 1564. All thefe imi¬ 
tated the vriters of Greece or tranflated from them. 

By their perfey^yance and aft.ve exertions the fpirit 
of thefe authors was transfufed into the Latin tongue, 
and its ftrudture accommodated to the Grecian plan. 

Plautus and Terence, by tranflating the comedies of 
Menander and Diphilus into their own language, 
taught the Latin mufes to fpeak Attic Greek. To 
fpeak that language was then the ten of the times, as 
it is now with us to chatter French. Greek tutors 
were retained in every reputable family; and many 
Romans of the. firft rank Mere equally qualified to 
fpeak or write both in Greek and Latin.,, The ori¬ 
ginal jargon orLatium was now become obfolete and 
unintelligible ; and Cato the Ancient condefcended to 
learn the Greek language at 80. i ? 6 

To pretend to enumerate the various, and M^e may The gold* 
add inimitable, examples of the Auguftan or golden en age of 
age of the Roman tongue, would be an infult to the RoRle> 
underftanding of our readers:, we lhall only take the 
liberty to tranflate a few lines from a moft excellent 
hiftorian*, Mffio, had his honefly been equal to his * Vellehn 
judgment, might have rivalled the moft celebrated wri- Paterculus, 
ters of his country. Having obferved, that the Greek lib - *• ca P* 
authors, who excelled in every province of literature, ult ’ 
had all made their appearance nearly about the fame 
fpace of time, confined within very narrow limits, he 
adds, “ Nor was this circumftante more confpicuous 
among tfye Greeks, than among the Romans ; for un- 
lefs we go back to the rough and unpoldhed times, 
which deferve commendation only on account c.f their 
invention, the Roman tragedy is confined to Accius 
and the period when he flourilhed. The charming wit 
■of Latin elegance was brought to light by Cecilius, 

Terentius, and Afranius, nearly in the fame age. As 
for our hiftorians (to add Livy alfo to the age of the 
former), if we except Cato and fpmeold obfcure ones, 
they were all confined to a period of 80 years ; fo 
neither has our ftock of poets extended to a fpace 
much backward or forward. But the energy of the 
bar, and the finilhed beauty of profe eloquence, fetting 
afide the fame Cato (by leave of P. Craflus, Scipio, 

Lselius, the Gracchi, Fannins, and Ser. Galba, be it 
fpoken), broke out all at once under Tully the prince of 
4 A 2 his 


(a) This treaty, according to the fame hiftorian, was concluded in the confulftlip 
and Marcus Valerius, 28 years before Xerxes made his defeent upon Greece. 


of Lucius Junius Brutus 
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I-atin Lis profefilcn ; fo that one can be delighted with none 
Lang uage before him, and admire none except fuch as have either 
feen or were feen by that orator.” 

From this quotation it plain’y appears,.that the Ro¬ 
mans themfelves were convinced of the flioit duration 
of die golden age of their language. According to 
the mod judicious critics, 'it commenced with the era 
of Cicero’s oratorical productions, and terminated 
197 with the reign of Tiberius, cr perhaps it did not 
Caufts ef reach beyond the middle of that prince’s reign. It is 
Eerac' SC f § ener4 % believed that eloquence, and with it every 
the^Ladn t ^ 1 ' ln S hberal, elevated, and manly, was banilhed Rome 
torque. hy the defpotifm of the Csefars. We imagine that the 
ti anfiticn was too inftantaneous to have been entirely 
produced by that unhappy caufe. Defpotifm was 
firmly eftablilhed among the Romans about the middle 
-of the reign of Auguftus; and yet that period pro- 
duerd fuch a group of learned men .as,never adorned 
any other nation in fo fhort a fpace of time. Defpo- 
tifm, we acknowledge, might ha ve affected the eloquence 
of the bar ; the noble and important objects which had 
animated the republican orators being now no mqre ; 
but this circumftance could not affeCt poetry, hiftory, 
philofophy, &c. The ftyle employed upon thefe fub- 
jeCts did not feel the fetters of defpotifm- The age 
of Louis XIV. was the golden period pf the French 
tongue; and we think that, age produced a race of 
learned men, in every department fuperior in number 
and equal in genius to the literati who flourifhed under 
the noble and envied conftitution of Britain during the 
fame age, though the latter is univerfaily allowed to 
have been the golden, period of this country. The 
Britifh ifles, we hope, enjoy ftill as much liberty as 
ever; yet we believe few people will aver, that the 
writers of the prefent.age are equal either in ftyle or in 
genius to that noble group who flourifhed from the 
■middle of the reign of Charles I. to the middle of the 
reign of George II. and here defpotifm is quite uncon- 
-cerned. 

In the eaft the fame cbfervation is confirmed. The 
Perfians have long groaned under the Mohammedan 
yoke ; and yet every oriental fcholar will allow, that 
in that country, and under the mod galling tyranny, 
themoft amazing productions of tafte, genius, and jr.- 
duflry, that ever dignified human nature, have been 
exhibited. Under the Arabian caliphs, the fncceffors 
of Mohammed, appeared writers of a mod fublime 
genius, though never was defpotifm more cruelly ex 
ercifed than under thofe fanatics. The revival of let¬ 
ters at the era of the reformation was chiefly promoted 
apd cherifhed hy petty defpotical princes. 

We cannot therefore be perfuaded to agree, that 
the defpotifm of the Csefars banilhed eloquence and 
learning from Rome. Longinus indeed has attribu¬ 
ted this misfortune to that caufe, and tells us, 
ts ycLflv.civit ovxftt'ra t m Miya\t><p[iwa>v & e.A£T0'EP£A, 
&c. “ It is liberty that is formed tonurfe the ft-ntiments 
of great geniufes, tp pufli forward the propepfity of 
contefl, to infpire them with hopes, and the generous 
ambition of being the firft in rank.” When Longinus 
wrote this, he did not. reflect that he himfeif was a 
.linking inftance of the nnfoundnefs of his obferva- 
tion. . 

As to fcience, the faCt is undoubtedly on the other 
fide. That Seneca was fuperior to Cicero in philofo¬ 


phy, cannot be reafonabl-y contradicted. The latter Latin 
had read, and actually abridged, the whole extent of Laagua£i. 
Grecian philofophy : this difplayed his reading rather 
than his learning. The former had addict.d himfeif Thewriters 
to the ftoic feCt; and though he does not write with ofthefilver 
the fame flow of eloquence as Tully, he th r.ks mere a E e 
deeply and reafons more clofely. Pliny’s Natural fience^ha* 
Hiitoiy is a wonderful collection, and contains more t heirprc- 
nfeful knowledge than all the writings of the Auguftan deccffors. 
age condenfed into one mafs. We think the hiltorical 
annals cf Tacitus, if inferior to Livy in ftyle and m.i- 
jefty of diction, much fuperior in arrangement and 
vigour of compofition. In Ihort, we diicover in thefe 
productions a deep infight into human nature, an ex- 
tenfive knowdedge of the fcience of government, a pe¬ 
netration which no diflim ulation could efcape, together 
with a fincere attachment to truth both with refpeCt 
to events and characters; nor is he inferior in the 
majefty, energy, and propriety of his harangues, where- 
ever an equal opportunity prefents itfelf. Quintilian, 

Pliny the younger, Suetonius, Petronius Arbiter, and 
Juvenal, deferve high efteem ; nor are they inferior to 
their immediate predeceffors. We think there is good 
reafon to conclude, that the lofs of liberty among the 
Romans did net produce the extinction of eloquence, 
fcience, elevation of fentiment, or refinement of tafte. 

.There were, we believe, other circumftances which 
chiefly contributed to produce that revolution. 

The fame Velleius Paterculus whom we have quoted 
afligns fome plaufible and very judicious reafons for 
this cataftrophe. “ Emulation (fays he) is the nurfe- 
of genius; and one while envy, and another admiration, 
fires imitation. According to the laws of nature, 

.that which is purfued with the greateft ardour mounts 
to the top: but to be ftationary in perfection is a 
difficult matter; and by the fame analogy, that which 
cannot go forward goes backward. As at the outfit 
we are animated to overtake thofe whom we deem be¬ 
fore us, fo when wedefpairof being able to overtake 
or to pafs by them, our ardour languilhes together with 
our hope, and what it cannot overtake it ceafes to 
purfue; and leaving the fubjeCt as already engroffed 
by another, it looks out for a new one upon which to 
exert itfelf. That by which we find we are not able 
to acquire eminence w e relinquish, and try to find out 
fome objeCt elfeouhcre upon which to employ our in¬ 
tellectual powers. The confequence is, that frequent 
and variable tranfitions from.fubjeCt to fubjeCt proves 
a very great obftacle to perfection in any profeffion.” 

This perhaps was the cafe with the Roman*. The 
heroes of the Auguftan age had borne away the prize 
of eloquence, of hiftory, of poetry, &c. Their fuc- 
ceffors defpaired of being able to equal, much lefs to- 
furpafs them, in any of thefe walks. They were there¬ 
fore laid under die neceflity of ftriking out a new 
path by which they might arrive at eminence. Confe- 
quently Seneca introduced the JiUe coupe, as the French 
call it; that is, a fhort, fparkling, figurative diction, 
abounding with antithefes, quaintneffes, witticifms, 
embel iihed with flowers and meretricious ornaments; 
whereas the ftyle of the Auguftan age was natural, 

Ample, folid, unaffected, and properly adapted to the 
nature of the fubjeCt and the fentiments of the 
author. 

The historian Salluftlaid the foundation of the un¬ 
natural 
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Latin natural fly le above mentioned. Not with (banding all 
Language, the excellencies of that celebrated author, he every 
' v wlv re exhibits an affeftation cf antiquity, an antithe- 
t’cal caft, an air of aufterity, an accuracy, exaftnels, 
and regularity, contrary to that air degage which na¬ 
ture dilplays in her moll; elaborate efforts. His words, 
h : s claufes, feem to I e adjufted exactly according to 
numbe’-, weight, and meal’ure, without excefs or de¬ 
fect. Velleius Paterculus imitated this writer; and, 
as is generally the cals with irmtators, fucceeded bed 
in thofe points where his archetype had failed mod 
egregioufly. Tacitus, however excellent in other re- 
ip.fts deviated from the Augudan exemplars, and is 
thought to have imitated Salluft ; but affefting brevit y 
to excefs, he often falls into obfeurity. The other 
.contemporary writers employ a cognate dyle; and 
becaufe they have deviated from the Augudan fland- 
ard, their works are held in lefs edimation, and are 
thought to bear about them marks rf degeneracy. 

That degeneracy, however, did n< t fpring from the 
clefpotic government under which thefe authors lived, 
but fiom that affectation of Angularity into which 
they were led by an eager butfruitlefs defire of ligna- 
lizirg themfelves in their mode, as their predecefibrs 
had done in theirs. But the mifehiefs of this rage 
for innovation did not reach their fentiments a^ it had 
done their dy e; for in that point we think they were 
fo far from falling below the rr.eafure of the writers of 
the former age, that in many indances they leem to 
have furpaffed them. 

With refpeft to fentiment and mental exertions, 
.the authors in quedion preferved their vigour, till 
luxury and effeminacy, in confequence of power and 
opulence, enervated both the bodies and minds of the 
Romans. The contagion f >on became univerfal; and 
a lidleffnefs, or intellectual torpor, the ufu.al concomi¬ 
tant of luxury, fpiead indolence over the mental fa¬ 
culties, which rendered them not.only averfe to, but 
even incapable of, industry and perfeverance. This 
lethargic difpofition of mind feems to have commen¬ 
ced towards the conclusion of the diver age ; that is, 
about the end of the reign of Adrian. It W'as then 
that the Roman eagles began to doop, and the genius 
of Rome, as well in arts as in arms, began to decline. 
Once more, the declendon of the intellectual powers 
of the writers of that nation did not arife from the 
fc rm of the government, but from the caufes above 
fpecified. 

As the Roman genius, about that period, began to 
decline, fo the dyle ot the diver age was gradually 
vitiated with barbarifms and exotic forms of fpeech. 
The multitudes of barbarians who flocked to Rome 
from all parts of the empire ; the ambaffadors of foreign 
princes, and often the princes themfelves, with their at¬ 
tendants ; the prodigious numbers of {laves who were 
entertained in all the condderable families of the capi¬ 
tal, and over all Italy; the frequentcommerce which the 
Roman armies upon the frontiers carried on with the 


of the removal of the imperial feat from Rome to Con- L-t n 
dantinople. Then fucceeded the iron age, when the Lang’ ugin 
Roman language became abfolutely rude and barba¬ 
rous. 19 9 

Towards the ch-fs of the diver, and during the Writers of 
whole ci urle of the brazen age, the.e appeared, how- 
ever, many wri ers of no contemptible talents. The riljg the ' 
mod remarkable was Seneca the doic, the mader of f,i v ;i r an ,i 
Nero, whole charafter both as a man and a writer is brazen 
difeuffed with great accuracy by the nr b!e author of ages., 
the Ckarafl rijlks, to whom we refer our readers. 

About the fame time lived Pcrdus the fatyrift, the 
friend at d difciple of the (loic Cornutus ; to whofe pre¬ 
cepts, as he did honour by his virtuous life, fo his work-, 
though final), (how an early proficiency in the fciencc. 
of morals. 

Under the mldgovcrnment of Adrian and the Anto- 
nines lived AulusGelhus,or (asfome call him) A gellius; 
an entertaining writer in the mifcel’aneous way, well 
(killed in critic Cm and antiquity. His works contain, 
feveral valuable fragments of philofophy, which are in¬ 
deed the moft curious parts of them. 

With Aulus Gellius we may range Macrobius; not 
becaufe a contemporary (for he is fuppofed to have- 
lived under Honorius and Tbeodofius), but from his, 
near r-.lcmblance in the charafterof a writer. His works, 
like thofe of the other, are mifcelianeous; filled with 
mythology and ancient literature, with fome plrilofo- 
phy intermixed. 

In the fame age with Aulus Gellius flourifhed Apu- 
leius of Madaura in Africa ; a Platonic writer, whofe 
matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affsfted 
ftyle, too conformable to the falfe rhetoric of the age 
when he lived. 

Boethius was defeended from one of the nobleft of 
the Roman families, and was conful in the beginning 
of the fixth century. He wrote many philofophical 
w’orks; but his ethic piece on the Confolation of 
Philofophy deferves great encomiums, both for the 
matter and the dyle; in which latter he approaches the 
purity of a far better age than his own. By command 
of Theodoric king of the Goths this great and good 
man differed death; with whom the Latin tongue, 
and the laft remains of the Roman dignity, may be 
faid to have funk in the weftern world. 

There were befides a goodly number both of poets 
and hiftorians who flourifhed during this period ; fuch. 
as Silius Ita icus, Claudian, Aufonius, &c. poets and 
hiftorians to a very great number, for whom our readers 
may confult Job. Alberti Fabrkii Bibl. Lat. 

There flourifhed, too, a number of ecclefiaftical Elegant eo 
writers, fome of whom deferve great commendation, cleiiafticai' 
The chief of thefe is Lnftantius, W'ho has been de- writers, iu 
fervedly dignified with the title of the Cbrijlian Litin. 

Cice- 0. 

The Roman authors amount to a very fmall number 
in comparifon of the Greek. At the fame time, when 
we confider the extent and duration of the Roman 


barbarians; all concurred to vitiate the Latin tongue, 
and to interlard it with foreign words and idoms. In 
fuch circumftances, it was impoffible for that or any 
other language to have continued pure and untainted. 

This vitiated charafter both of ftyle and fentiment 
became more and more prevalent, in proportion as it 
defeended from the reign of Adrian towards the era 


empire, we are juftly furprifed to find fo few writers 
of ebarafter and reputation ivi fo vaft a field. We 
think we have go- d reafon to agree with the prince of 
Roman poets.in the ientimem quoted p. 553. 

Upon the whole, the Latin tongue deferves our 
attention beyond any other ancient one now extant. 


The grandeur of the people by whom it was fpoken j 

the 
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Celtic the luftre of its writers; the empire which it ft ill crofted the Pyrenees, and formed fettlements in the Celtic 
language, maintains among ourfelves ; the neceffity we are under northern parts of Spain. Even the formidable bar- Language, 
SOI of learning it in order t^> obtain accefs to almoft all riers of the Alps could not impede the progrefs of 
Excellency the fciences, nay even to the knowledge of ouV own the Gauls: they made their'way into Italy, and colo- 
and ufeful- laws, of our judicial proceedings, of our charters; all uized thofe parts which lie at the foot ot the moun- 
nefs of the ti le f e circumftances, and many others too numerous tains; whence they extended themlelves towards the 
tomru t0 detailed, render the acquifition of that imperial centre of that rich country. 

" ’ language in a peculiar manner at once improving and By this time the Greeks had landed on the eaftern 

highly 'interefting. Spoken by the conquerors of the coafts of Italy, and founded numerous colonies in thofe 
ancient nations, it partakes of all their revolutions, and parts. The two nations vying as it were with each 
hears continually thefr imprefficn. Strong and ner- other in populoufnefs, and always planting colonies 
vous while they were employed in nothing but battles in the courfe of their progrefs, at length rencountered 
and carnage, it thundered in the camps, and made, about the middle of the country. 1 his central region 
the proudeft people to tremble, and the mol defpotic was at that time called Latium. Here the two nations 
Snonarchs to bend their ftubborn necks to the yoke. Co- formed one fociecy, which was called the Latin people. 
pious and majeftic, when, weary of battles, the Romans The languages of tfte two nations were bleuded toge- 
rnclned to vie with the Greeks in fcience and the graces, Bier» and hence, according to fome, the Latin is a 
it became the learned language of Europe, and by its mixture of Greek and Gaelic. , 

luftre made the jargon of fivages difappear who difpu- As the Gauls were a brave and numerous people, 
ted with it the pofl’effion of thatquarter of the globe, they certainly maintained themfelves in their priltine 
After having controlled by its eloquence, and huma- pofteffions, uninvaded,. unconquered, till their civil 
nized by its laws, all thofe people, it became the ammolities ‘and domeitic quarrels expofed them as a 
language of religion. In fhort, the Latin language P re y to thofe very Romans whom they had fo often 
wdl be ftudied and efteemed as long as good feme defeated, and fometimes driven to the brink of deftruc- 
■and fine tafte remain in the world. tion. ihey were not a people addicted to commerce; 

and, upon the whole, confidering their fitua' ion both 


Sect. IX. Celtic, Gothic, and Sclavonian Lan¬ 
guages. 

§ I. Of the Celtic Language. 

In treating of the origin of the Latin tongue (fee 
Bedion VIII.), we obferved that a great part ot it 
Is derived from the Celtic. We {hall now endeavour 
to give fome .account of the origin and extent o‘f that 
ancient language ; ftill leaving the minutie to grammars 
and ddionaries, as we have done with refped to the 
other dialeds which have fallen under our confidera- 
tion. Our candid readers, it is hoped, will remember, 
that we are ading in the character of philologers, not 
in that of grammarians and lexicographers. 

Origin of The defceiidants of Japhet having peopled the weft- 
the Celts, ern parts of Afia, at length entered Europe. Some 
broke into that quarter of the globe by the north, 
ethers found means to crofs the Danube near its mouth. 
Their pofterity gradually afeended towards the fource 
ot that river: afterwards they advanced to the banks 
of the Rhine, which they pafled, and thence fpread 
themfelves as far as the Alps and the Pyrenean hills. 

Thefe people, in all probability, were compofed of 
different families ; all, however, fpoke the fame lan¬ 
guage ; their names and cuftoms bore a near refem- 
blance; there was no variety among them but that 
difference which climate always introduces. Accord¬ 
ingly they were all known, in the more early times, 
by the general name of Celtofythte. In procefs of 
time, becoming exceedingly numerous, they were di¬ 
vided into feveral nations, which were diftinguiflied by 
different names and territorial appellations. Thofe 
who Inhabited that large country bounded by the 
, 0 ocean, the Mediterranean, the Rhine, the Alps, and 
Part of the Pyrenees, were denominated Gauls or Celts. Thofe 
whom were people multiplied fo prodigioufly in the fpace of a few 
tenomina- ce nturies, that the fertile regions which they then oc¬ 
tal Gauls. CU pj e( j C ould not afford them the means of fubfiftence. 

Some of them now pa-fled over into Britain; others 


in their primary feats and afterwards in Italy, they had 
little temptation or opportunity to mingle with fo¬ 
reigners. Their language, therefore, mud have re¬ 
mained unmixed with foreign idioms. Such as it wa§ 
when they fettled in Gaul, iuch it muft have continued 
till the Roman conquefts. If therefore there is one 
primitive language now exifting, it muft be found in 
the remains of the Gaelic or Celtic. It is not, then; 
furprifing, that fome very learned men, upon difeo- 
vering the coincidence of very great numbers of words 
in fome of the Greek dialedts with other words in the 
Celtic, have been inclined to eftabliih a ftrid affinity 
between thofe languages. The ancient Pelafgic and Re f°a_ 
the Celtic at leaft muft have nearly relembled each blance be- 
other, admitting a draledical difference only, and that tween their 
diferimination which climate and a long period of time ian g ua t' e 
muft always produce. ’ and c ' iat 

Some have thought that the Gauls loft the ufe of 1>£ " 
their native language f'oon after their country was S ' 
conquered by the Romans; but Monfieur Buiiec, in hi^ 

Memoirs de la Langue Celuque, has proved almoft to 
a demonftration, that the vulgar among thofe people 
continued to lpeak it feveral centuries after that period. 

When a great and populous nation has for many ages 
employed a vernacular tongue, nothing can ever make 
them entirely relinquiih the ufe of it, and adopt un¬ 
mixed that oi their conquerors. 

Many learned men, among whom i s the lexicographer* 
above-men 1 ioned, have lhown that all the local names' 
in the noith of Italy are actually of Celtic extraction. 

Thefe names generally point out or deferibe fome cir¬ 
cumftances relating to the nature of their fituation; 
fuch as expolure, eminence, lownefs, moiftnefs, urynefs, 
coldne.s, heat, &c. This is a very charaCteriftic fea¬ 
ture of an original language ; and in the Celtic it is lb 
prominent, that the Erfe names of places all over 
Scotland are even to this day, peculiarly diftinguiftied 
by this quality. We have heard a gentleman, who 
was well {killed in the dialed of the Celtic ftill fpoken 


m 
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Celtic in the Highlands cf Scotland, propose to lay abet, at 
Language. ver y great odds, that it" one fhould pronounce the name 
' v of any village, mountain, river, gentleman's feat, See. 

in the old Scottifh dialed, he Ihould be able, by its 
very name, to give a pretty exact defeription of its lo¬ 
cal fituation. 

To difeover the fources from which the Celtic 
tongue is derived we mull have recourfe to the follow¬ 
ing expedients. 

1. We mull confult the Greek and Latin authors, 
who have preferved feme Gaelic or Celtic terms in their 
writings. 

2. We muft have recourfe to the Welfh and Baffe 
Bretagne dialedls; in which, indeed, there are many 
new words, but thefe are eafily diftinguilhed from 
the primitive dock. 

3. If one would trace another fource of the Celtic, 
he mud converfe with the country people and peafants, 
who live at a didance from cities, in thofe countries 
where it was once the vernacular tongue. We have 
been credibly informed, that a Highland gentleman, 
prodlng the Alps for Italy, accidentally fell in with an 
old woman, a native of thofe parts, who fpoke a lan¬ 
guage fo near akin to his native Erfe, that be could 
underdand her with little difficulty; and that lb-, on 
the other hand, underdood mod of his words. That 
an event of this nature fhould atflually take place is by 
no means furpridng, when we condder that the Erfe 
fpoken in the Highlands of Scotland is pei haps the 
mod genuine remnant of the Celtic now exiding, and 
at the fame time reded! that there may be forne remote 
cantons among thole-wild and maccedible mountains, 
the Alps, where fome remains of that tongue may be 

103 dill preferved. 

The moll 4 . We have faid, that the mod genuine remains of 
genuine re- { jj 2 Gaelic tongue are to be lo nd in the Highlands of 
tl'e”celtic Scotland; and the reafon is obvious.. The Scottifh 
jn the Highlanders are the unmixed unconquered poderity of 
Highlands the anci.nt Britons, into whofe barren domains the 
of Scot- Romans never penetrated ; not, we imagine, becaufe 
bnd. they were not able, dnee they fubdued both North 
and South Wales, equally inaccelfible, but becaufe 
they found nofeenes there either to fire their, ambition 
or allure their avarice. Amidd all th - revolutions that 
from time to time Ihook and convulfed Albion, thofe 
mountainous regions were left to their primitive lords, 
who, like their fouthern progenitors, hofpitable in the 
extreme, did not, however, fuffer drangers to redde 
long among them. Their language accordingly, re¬ 
mained unmixed, and continues lo even to this day, efpe- 
eiallyin the mod remote parts and unfrequented idands. 

The Norwegians fubdued the wellern idands of 
Scotland at a time when the Scottifh monarchy was 
ftill in its minority. . They eredled a kind of princi¬ 
pality over them, of which the ide of Man was. the 
capital. Though they maintained the fovereignty of 
thofe idands for fome centuries, built many forts, and 
ftrengthened them with garrifons, and in fine were 
the lawgivers and adminiftrators of judice among the 
natives; yet we have been informed by the mod re- 
fpedtable authority, that there is not at this day a 
Angle vocable of the Norfe or Danilh tongue to be 
found among thefe iflanders. This faid affords a de- 
mondrationof thatfuperditious attachment with which 
they were devoted to their vernacular dialeds. 


The Welfh dialed! cannot, vre think, be pure and Celtic 
unfophidicated. The S lures were conquered by the C jn g ua a e y 
Romans, to whom they were actually fubjedt for the 20 fi 
fpace of three centuries. During this period, a mul-The Wellk 
titude of Italian exotics mud have been tranfplanted dialed not 
into their language ; and indeed many of them are dif- r“ re ^. I ^ !r 
cernible at this day. Their long commerce with 1 " 6 ri 
their Erigrilh neighbours and conquerors hath adul¬ 
terated their language, fo that a great part of it is- 
now of an Englilh complexion. The Irifli is now 
fpoken by a race of people whofe morality and in¬ 
genuity are nearly upon a level. Their latrft lndo- 
Tians have brought them from the confines cf Alia,, 
through a variety of adventures, to people an ifland 
extra annl folifquc mas. However this genea’ogicnl 
tale may pleafe the people for whom it was fabrica¬ 
ted, we mud dill fufpedt that the Irifh are of Celtic; 
extradtion, and that their forefathers emigrated from 
the vvedern epaft of Britain at a period prior to all- 
hidorical or even traditional annals. Ireland was once 
the nctive land offaints. The chief adtors on this fa. 
cred dage were Romanids, and deeply tindlured with 
the fuperditicn of the times. They pretended to im¬ 
prove the language of the natives; and whatever their 
fuccefs was, they improved it in fuch a manner as to 
make it deviate very confiderably from the original 
Celtic ; fo that it is not in Ireland that we are to 
look for the genuine charadters of the dialedt under 
condderation. 

Though the H-.bernian tongue, in our opinion, dif¬ 
fers confiderably from the original Celtic, fome very 
ingenious effays have been lately publidied by the learns 
ed and laborious members of the Antiquarian foiiety of ^ 
DtilHn ,\in which the coincidence of that tongue, with Coinci- 
fome of the original dialedts, has been fupported by deuce l>e- 
very plaudble arguments. In a diflertation publifhed tween the. ( 
in the year 1772, they have exhibited a colledlion °f ^f ,tic . a . n<1 
Pi.'/iico Maltefe w< rds compared with words of the <xmciar ‘ : 
feme import in It id), where it mud be allowed the re- 
femblance is palpable. In the fame differtation they 
have compared the celebrated Punic feene in Plautus 
with its tranflation into the Irifh; in which the words in; 
the two languages are furpridngly fimilar. If thofe 
cririciims are well founded, they will prove that the. 

Celtic is coeval and congenial with the mod ancient 
languages of the ead ; which we think highly pro¬ 
bable. Be that as it may, the Danes and Norwegians 
formed fett'ements in Ireland ; and the Englilh have- 
long been fovereigns of that ifland. Thefe circum- 
flances mud have affedled the vernacular idiom of the 
natives - ; not to mention the neceffity of adopting, 
the language of the conquerors inlaw, in fineness, and in. 
the offices of religion-. 

The inhabitants of the Highlands and iflands of 
Scotland are the defeendants of thofe Britons who 
fled from the power of the Romans, and fheltered 
themfelves among the fens, rocks, and fafbneffes»cf 
thofe rugged mountains and fequedered glyns. They 
preferred thefe wades and wilds, with liberty and in¬ 
dependence, to the pleafant and fertile valleys of the 
fouth, with plenty embittered by flavery. They no¬ 
doubt carried the language along with them; that 
language was a branch of the Celtic. With them, no 
doubt, ded a number of the druidical prieds, who un- 
quedionably knew their native dialed! in all. its beauties 

‘ and! 
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Celtic and varieties. Thefe fugitives in procefs of time 
■ Language, formed a regular government, eledted a king, and be¬ 
came a confiderable ftate. They were fequeftered by 
their fituation from the reft of the world. Without 
-commerce, without agriculture, without the mecha¬ 
nical arts, and without objedls of ambition or emula¬ 
tion, they addicted themi'elves wholly to the paftoral 
life as their buftnefs, and to hunting and fifhing as 
their diverfion. Thofe people were not diftinguifhed 
by an innovating genius ; and confequently their lan¬ 
guage muft have remained in the fame ftate in which 
they received it from their anceftors. They received 
it genuine Celtic, and fuch they preferved it. 

When the Scots became mailers of the low coun¬ 
try, and their kings and a great part of the nobility 
embraced the Saxon manners, and adopted the Saxon 
language, the genuine Caledonians tenacioufly retain¬ 
ed their native tongue, drefs, manners, clanihips, and 
feudal cuftoms, and could never cordially aftimilate 
with their fouthern neighbours. Their language, 
therefore, could not be polluted with words or idioms 
borrowed from a people whom they hated and de- 
fpife.l. Indeed it is plain from the whole tenor of the 
Scottdh hiftory, that neither Caledonian chieftains, 
nor their vaifals, were ever fteadily attached to the royal 
family after they fixed their refidence in the low 
country, and became Saxons, as the Highlanders called 
them by way of reproach. Indeed the commerce be¬ 
tween them and thofe of the fouth, till about a cen¬ 
tury and a half ago, was only- tranfient and acciden¬ 
tal ; nor was their native dialed! in the leaft affected 
by it. 

Their language, however, did not degenerate, be- 
caufe there exifted among them a defeription of men 
40 g whofe profeffion obliged them to guard againft that 
Caules of misfortune. Every chieftain retained in his family a 
the purity bard or poet laureat, whofe province it was to com- 
of the p 0 p e p 0 ems in honour of his lord, to commemorate 
fedTof this ^ le gl° r ' 10US exploits of his anceftors, to record the 
ancient genealogy and connections of the family ; in a word, 
language, to amufe and entertain the chief and his guefts at all 
public entertainments and upon all folemn occafions. 
Thofe profeffors of the Parnaffran art ufed to vie with 
each other ; and the chiefs of families often affembled 
their refpeftive bards, and encouraged them by con¬ 
fiderable premiums to exert their poetic talents. ’The 
victor was rewarded and honoured ; and the chieftain 
deemed it an honour to himfelf to entertain a bard 
who excelled his peers. The ancient Gauls, as we 
learn from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus, Lu¬ 
can, &c. entertained perfons of that profefli n; and 
certainly the ancient Biitons did the fame. Thofe 
bards were highly revered ; their perfons were deem¬ 
ed (acred ; and they were always rewarded with fala- 
ries in lands or cattle (See feCtion Greek.) Thofe 
poetic geniufes muff have watched over their verna¬ 
cular dialed with the greateft care and anxiety ; be- 
caufe in their compofitions no word was to be loft, but 
as many gained as poffible. 

The ufe of letters was not known among the an¬ 
cient Celt*; their druidical clergy forbade the uf - of 
litem- All their religious rites, their phii fophical 
dogmas, their mi ral precep's, and their political ma¬ 
xims, were compofed in verfes which their pupils were 
-obliged to commit to memory. Accordingly letters 
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xvere unknown to the Caledonian Scots, till they learn- Celtic 
ed them either from their fouthern neighb ours or Language, 
from the Romans. The Iriflh, indeed, pretend to 
have letters of a very ancient date ; the Highlanders 
of the country in queftion make no claim to the ufe 
of that invention. Their bards therefore, commit¬ 
ted every thing to memory ; and of courfe the words of 
their language muft have been faithfully preferved. We 
find that the celebrated poems of Offian, and others 
of an inferior character, or at leaft fragments of fuch 
poems (fee Ossian), have thus been preferved from 
father to fon for more than 1000 years. The beauty, 
fignificancy, harmony, variety, and energy of thefe 
verfes, ftrike us even in a profe tianflation: how in¬ 
finitely more charming muft they appear in their native 
form and poetical attire ! 

In order to exhibit the genius of the Celtic in as 
ftrixing a light as the nature of our prefent defign 
will permit, we (hall lay before our readers a very c-jn- 
tradled (ketch of the Gaelic or Caledonian dialed as 
it now flands ; which we hope will go a great way 
to convince them that this is the genuine offspring of 
the other. In doing this we fhall borrow many hints 
from a gentleman * .whofe learning feems to equal h : s * 
zeal for his native language; which, in compliance & c ,ty 
with the modern pradtice, we fhall for the future dihin- James 
guifh by the name of Gaelic. Grant, 

The Gaelic is not derived from any other language at *‘ 

J O O \Tf\C 

as far as we know, being obvioufly reducible to its 
own roots. Its combinations are formed of fimple 
xvords of a known fignification; and thofe words are 
refolvable into the fimplefl combinations of vowels and 
confonants, and even into fimple founds. In fuch a lan¬ 
guage we may exped that fbme traces will be found of 
the ideas and notions of mankind living in a ftate of pri. 
meval fimplicity; and if fo, a monument is flill preferved 
of the primitive manners of the Celtic race while as 
yet under the guidance of fimple nature, without any 
artificial reftraint or controul. 

Thefudden fenfadons of heat and cold, and bodily- 
pain, are expreffed by articulate founds, which, how¬ 
ever, are not ufed in this language to denote heat, 
cold, or bodily pain. A fudden fenfation of heat is 
denoted by an articulate exclamation bait; of colds 
by id; of bodily pain, by oich. All thefe founds may 
be called interjections, being parts of fpeech which dis¬ 
cover the mind to be feized with fome paffion. Few 
of the improved languages of Europe prefent fo great 
a variety of founds which inftantaneonfly convey 
notice of a particular paffion, bodily or mental feel¬ 
ing.^ 

The pronouns he and Jhe are expreffed by the fimple 
founds e and i, and thefe are the marks of the maf- 
culine and feminine genders; for a neuter gender is 
unknown in the Gaelic. The compofitions of rude 
and barbarous ages are univerfally found to approach 
to the flyle and numbers of poetry ; and this too is a 
diftinguifhing charadfer of the Gaelic. Bodily fub- 
fiflence will always be the principal concern of an un- 
cultivated people. Hence ed or eid is ufed upon difco- 
very of any animal of prey or game: it is meant to 
give notice to the hunting companion to be in readi- 
nefs to feize tbe animal: and hence we believe tdo 
“ to eat” in Latin, and ed in Irifh fignifies “ cattle:” 
likewife in Scotch edal “ cattle,” literally fignifies 

“ the 
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Celtic “ tlie offspring or generation of cattle.” Coed or cued, 
language “ fh are or proportion of any fubjedt of property,” lite- 
" " rally “ common food.” Feta l “ hunting,” literally 
“ gathering of.food.” Edra “ tlie time of the morn¬ 
ing when cattle are brought home from pafture to give 
milk,” literally “ meal-time.” Thefe are words import¬ 
ing the fimplicity of a primitive ftate, and are com¬ 
mon in the Gaelic idiom. r'4- 

Traces of imitative language remain in all coun¬ 
tries. The word ufedfor cow in the Gaelic language 
is lo, plainly in imitation of the lowing of that ani¬ 
mal. 

In joining together original roots in the progrefs of 
improving language and rendering it more copious, its 
combinations difeover an admirable juftnefs and preci- 
909 fion of thought, which one wouldfcarce expedl to find in 

E f x " lie " c y an uncultivated dialed!. It will, however, be found, 
Linpou»ds u P on examination, that the Gaelic language, in its com- 
1 bination of words, fpecifies with accuracy the known 
qualities, and expreffes with ptecifion the nature and 
properties which were attributed to the objedf deno¬ 
minated. , :< 

An appears to have been a word of frequent ule 
in this language, and feems to have been originally 
a name applied indefinitely to• any object. Accord¬ 
ing to Bullet , it was ufed to fignify “ a planet;” hence 
the fun had the name of griau, which is a compound 
«f gri “ hot,’-’ and: an “ a planet.” Re fignifies 
originally and radically “ divifion.” The changes of 
the moon and the variety of her phafes were early 
employed to point out the divifions of time. The 
prefent name for the moon is geulach ; a word derived 
from her whitenefs of colour. To thefe we might 
add a vaft number more whofe fignification- precifely 
indicates their fhape, colour, effedts, &c. Many of 
thefe would be found exadtly fimilar to Greek and 
Latin words of the fame found and fignification. In 
order to fatisfy our curious readers, we fhall annex a 
few, though fome of them may perhaps be queftion- 
able. ’ _ -• 

The Venus of the Latins is faid to be a compound 
of ben and jus,' which literally fignify “ the fir ft wo¬ 
man,” the letter b in Gaelic being foftened into v. 
e.J'uf and s;<f*p fignify “ food.”- 1 Thefe words are com¬ 
pounded of the Gaelic words ed or eld and or ; the for¬ 
mer denotes food fimply, and the latter ploughed land. 
Thefe are the roots of the Greek and Latin words 
ila edo, etpetv aro. Ectpa, which fignifies “ a feat,” has 
an evident reference to food. It is- compounded of 
two Gaelic words ed and h-a, which literally fignify 
“ meal-time.” e<A«, which fignifies “ the prefents 
which a bridegroom made to his bride,” is a com¬ 
pound of two Gaelic words ed and na or mah, literally 
fignifying “ raw food.” From ar there are many 
Greek derivatives. Apspet fignifies “ ploughed land,” 
alfo “ crop of corn;” Ap-ro« “ bread.” In Gaelic 
a crop of corn and bread are expreffed by arbhar, com¬ 
monly pronounced arar and aran ; all being equally 
derivatives of the root dr. So the Greek and La- 


guages were derived from the Gaelic; we rather believe Celtic 
that thefe are remains of a primeval tongue, which E an Z u 
are ftill.retained in all the three; and we produce * 
them upon- the prefent oecafion as prefumptions that 

■ the Gaelic is an original, underive,d language,, and <?f 

■ courfe the mo ft pute and unadulterated relick of the 
Celtic now exifting. If our readers fhottld incline to 
know more of this fubjedt, they may confult Fczron’s 
Origin of Ancient Nations,. Bullet’s Mem. de la Langue 
Celtique, Parfon’s Rem. of Japhet, Gebelih, Mondepnm. 

&c. , aij 

When the Celtic language was generally fpoken Copiouf- 
over Europe, it feems to. have been.amazingly copious. nef ? 

By confulting Bullet's Mcmoires, it appears that its *fVheCti. 
names for the common and various objedfs of nature t ; c< 
were very numerous. The words denoting water, ri- 1 
ver, wood, foreft, mountain, lake, See. were moft pre¬ 
cifely accommodated to fpecify each modification and 
variety, with fuch peculiar exadtnefs as even the Greek, 
with all its boafted idiomatical precifion and copiouf- 
nefs, has not been able to equal. The appearances 
which ’diverfify the .vifible face of inanimate nature, 
arreft the attention of men in an uncultivated flats. 
Unaccuftomed to thought and abftradt reafo'ning, their 
minds expand and exercife their powers upon fenfible 
^objedts, and of courfe mark every minutia and aim oft 
imperceptible diftindtion with an accuracy to us feem- 
ingly impoffible. 

W-e hope it now appears to every reader, that the 
Celtic was one of the dialedls of the primitive .lan¬ 
guage ; that it once' ovexfpread by far the- greateft 
part of Europe; that the Gaelic now fppken in the 
northern parts of Scotland and the adjacent iflaads is 
the moft'pure and unmixed relick of that tongue now 
anywhere exifting. We would willingly refer our 
readers to fome well compofed grammar of that lan¬ 
guage ; but indeed we know of none that deferves our 
recommendation. Some years ago we were flattered 
with the profpedt of feeing one publifhed by a gentle¬ 
man whofe deep fkill in that language is univerfally 
acknowledged. We have likewife heard of an intend¬ 
ed didfionary of the fame tongue; but hitherto our 
hopes have been difappointed. ■ 

We are, however, happy to find that there is 
now publifhing an excellent tranflation of both the 
Old and New Teftaments into Gaelic, which has 
hitherto been a defideratum 'among thofe whe foeak 
this language. Such a tranflatiqg Will at once con¬ 
tribute to preferve that ancient tongue^and diffemi- 
nate the knowledge of the truth among the natives of 
that country. - 

Every affiftance towards acquiring the knowledge 
of a tongue which was once univerlal over a great 
part of Europe, will certainly be an acceptable prefent 
to the public. The antiquary, who is defirous of tra¬ 
cing the affinity of languages, and wifhes to mark the 
migrations of people, ought certainly to apply him- 
felf to the ftudy of its remaining branches; and, if we 
miftake not, he will foon be convinced, that they all 


tin words «pofoc, aralilis, “ arable;” aperpov, aratrim, breathe a fpirit congenial to the manners and fenti- 
“aplough;” apo-r^f, arator, “ a ploughman;” and many ments of a people who are juft entering upon thefirft 
others, are evidently derived from the fame fource. ftage of improvement and civilization. 

We would riot, however, fuggeft, in confequence of Perhaps it may be expedfed, that, before we 

this coincidence, that either the Greek or Latiri Ian- eluded this fhort fketch of the Celtic tongue, we fhould Qa U 7and* 
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Celtic give fome account of the origin of the words Gaul and 
Lang uage. Q a [^ the two names by which this people was diftin- 

’ guiffied by the Greeks and Romans. Mr M‘ Pherfon 

imagines, that the appellation of Celt is an adjeftive 
derived from Gael, the aboriginal name of the inhabi¬ 
tants of ancient Gaul. For our part, we can fee no 
connection between Gael and Kelt, nor do we think 
that the latter is an adjedtive. We believe that thofe 
people called themfelves Cael and not Gael. We are 
lure that Caledonia, or Cal-don . or dun, was an anci¬ 
ent name of the mountainous parts of Scotland. 

Though many different opinions have been advanced 
with relation to the etymology of this word, we ima¬ 
gine that none is fo probable as that which fuppofes 
that it is compounded of the two Celtic words Cal or 
Kal, that is, “ Gal or Gaul,” and dun, which figni- 
fies “ a hill or mountain.” Upon this ground, the 
Caledonii will import the Gauls of the mountains, or, 
which is the fame the Highland Gauls. The Irifh 
and Highlanders reciprocally denominate themfelves 
by the general title of Cael, Gael, or Gauls. They 
alfo diftinguifh themfelves, as the Welch originally 
did, and as the Welch diftinguifh them both at pre- 
fent, by the appellation of Guidhill, Gutbel, and Ga- 
thel. The intermediate th, they fay, is left quiefcent 
in the pronunciation, as it is in many words of the 
Britifh language; in which cafe Gatbel would im¬ 
mediately be formed into Gael; and Gathel is actu¬ 
ally founded like Gael by both the Irifh and High¬ 
landers at prefent. The appellation of Gathel, there¬ 
fore, fay they, was originally the fame with Gael, and 
the parent of it. The quiefcent letters in Britifh are 
frequently transferred from the middle to the conclu- 
fion of the word ; by which manoeuvre, Gathel is chan¬ 
ged into Galath, Galat, Galt, and Celt. It is true, 
that Gael of the continent is univerfally denominated 
Galatse and Celtee by the Grecians, and Gal It and Gallta 
by the Irifh. The appellations, therefore, of Gathel-i, 
Gall-i, Gallat-ce, Cakt-es, An-calit es, and Celt-e, are all 
one and the fame denomination, only varied by the 
aftonifhing duftility of the Celtic, and difguifed by the 
alterations ever incident to a language that has been 
merely oral for ages. 

It may perhaps appear prefumptuous in us to dif¬ 
fer from two fuch refpeCtable authorities as M’Pher- 
fon and Whitaker: we muff, however, acknowledge, 
that neither the one nor the other appears to us well 
founded. Befides, they convey no idea of the fignifi- 
eation of the words, though in the celtic language 
they muft have been fignificant. The name Cael, the 
fame with Gal was probably given them in the Eaft 
from the Greek *<*x, which in many oriental languages 
denotes fair ; and may be eafily derived from 

fax or f«x«6, Gal or Galath _This denomination might 

be given t-hem by their neighbours, in allufion, to their 
fair complexion. 

§ 2. Of the Gothic Language. 

The Celtic and Gothic tongues at one time divided 
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Europe between them. Both were of equal antiqui- Gothic 
ty, both originated in Afia, both were dialeCts of the Language, 
original language of mankind. The Celtic, however, 
was firft imported into Europe. The Gauls or Celts Ancient 
had penetrated fartheft towards the weft; a circum- Gothic, 
fiance which plainly intimates the priority of their ar¬ 
rival. In the population of countries, we believe it 
may be held as a maxim, that the colonies who emi¬ 
grated firft were generally impelled by fucceeding emi¬ 
grants ; and that of confequence the moft early were 
pufhed forward to the parts moft diflant. The Celts, 
then, having overfpread the moft weftern parts of 
Europe, muft have arrived more early in thofe re¬ 
gions. 

The Goths and Get* were the fame race of people, 
according to Procopius*', de hello Goth.; and Strabof * Lib. I, 
(b) informs us, that they fpoke the fame language ca P. z \, 
with the Thracians, from whofe confines they had ^ Lll) ' 
fpread themfelves northward as far as the weftern 
banks of the Danube. Vopifcus, in the Hiftory of The fame 
Probus, tells us, that this emperor^ obliged “ the with the 
Thracians, and all the Getic tribes, either to furren- language 
der or accept of his friendfhip.” This expreflion in- the . 
dicates, that the Thrac ians and the Getic tribes were ! Lib™!*' 
deemed the fame race of people. From this deduc- + ’ 

tion it is clear, that the Gets and Thracians were 
brethren; that they fpoke the fame language: and 
that their laws, manners, cuftoms, and religious tenets, 
were the fame, might eafily be fhown, were this a pro¬ 
per place for an inquiry of that nature. 

The Thracian language, as might be demonftrated 
from names of perfons, offices, places, and cuftoms, 
among that people, was nearly related to the Chaldean 
and other oriental languages. 

They are thought to have been the defeendants of 
Tiras, one of the fons of Japhet, and confequently 
muft have preferved the fpeech of the Noachic fami¬ 
ly. The Gothic language abounds with Pahlavi, or origin 4 of 
old Perfic words, which are no doubt remains of the the Goths, 
primeval dialed of mankind. The Thracians peo¬ 
pled a confiderable part of the northern coaft of Alia 
Minor; and confequently we meet with many names 
of cities, mountains, rivers, &c. in thofe parts, exattly 
correfponding with many names in Europe, evidently 
impofed by our Gothic progenitors. Any perfon to¬ 
lerably acquainted with the remains of the Gothic 
tongue, will be able to trace thefe with little diffi¬ 
culty. 

We learn from Herodotus||, that Darius in his | Lib, 4,' 
expedition againft the wandering Scythians who lived paffim, 
on the other fide of the liter or Danube, in his pro- 
grefs fubdued the Get*; and in the fame paflage the 
hiftorian informs us, that thefe people held the im¬ 
mortality of the human foul, and that they were the 
braved and moft juft of all the Thracians. After this 
period, we find them mentioned by almoft every 
Greek writer, even familiarly ; for Get* in the come¬ 
dies of that nation, is a common name for a Have. 

The Get* then occupied all that large trail of coun¬ 
try 


(b) Lib. vii. page 295, B.; ibid, page 305. G. (Cafaubon). From this palTage it appears, that the Greeks 
were of opinion that the Get* were Thracians. Plin. Nat, Hifl. 1 , iv. cap. ji. mentions a tribe of the 
Get* called Gaudte. 
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Gothic try which extended from the confines of Thrace to 
language, the banks of the Danube: were a brave and virtuous 
' v people; and fpoke the fame language with the Thra¬ 
cians, with whom they are often confounded both by 
Greek and Roman hiftorians. 

But the name of Goths is by no means fo ancient. 
It was utterly unknown both to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. The firft time that the name Goth is 
mentioned is in the reign of the Emperor Decius, 
about the year of Chrift 250. About that time they 
burft out of Getia, and rufhing like a torrent into the 
empire, laid wade every thing with fire and fword. 
The name of their leader or king was Cneva. De¬ 
cius, endeavouring to expel them Thrace, was van- 
quifhed and flain. 

After this irruption, we find them frequently in the 
Latin authors under the name of Getz or Gothl; tho' 
the Greeks generally denominate them Scythe. Tor- 
| Hiftory fseus tells us, that get% and got is adtually the fame 
Nor way, word, which anciently, according to him, denoted a 
lib. 1. « foldier.” Got in Icelandic fignifies a “ houfe or 

horfeman,” and gat a a “ wanderer;” and this laft 
was perhaps the import of the term Geta, they being 
Originally an unfettled vagrant people. As nations 
generally affume to themfelves fome high aufpicious 
denomination, we may believe the Goths did the fame. 
We may therefore reft fatisfied, that the Getas affu- 
med the Icelandic name above mentioned as their 
national one: or perhaps, notwithftanding their Greek 
denomination, they called themfelves Gots or Goths 
from the beginning. 

Their pri- The original feat of the Goths was the country 
maryfeat. now called Little ¥ artary, into which they had ex¬ 
tended themfelves from the frontiers of Thrace. This 
country was called Little Scythia by the Greek wri¬ 
ters ; and it was the ftation whence thofe innumerable 
fwarms advanced, which, in conjun&ion with the A- 
lani and other barbarous tribes, at length over-ran 
and fubverted the weftern empire. One part of the 
Gothic nation was allowed by Conftantine to fettle in 
Mcefia. Before the year 420 moft of the Gothic na¬ 
tions who had fettled within the limits of the Roman 
empire had been converted to the Chriftian faith; 
but, unhappily, the greater part of the apoftles by 
whom they had been profelyted, were Arians, which 
proved fatal to many of the orthodox Chriftians ; for 
the Arian Goths perfecuted them with unrelenting 
416 cruelty. 

Kemains About the year 367, TJlphilas bifhop of the Mce- 
of genuine fian Goths, tranflated the New Teftament into the 
Gbthic. Gothic language. The remains of this tranflation 
farnilh a genuine, and at the fame time venerable, mo¬ 
nument of the ancient Gothic dialed. No more is 
now extant of that Valuable tranflation than the four 
Gofples, and another fragment containing part of 
the epiftle to the Romans. The Gofpels have been 
repeatedly publilhed fince the firft edition by Junius 
1665, d°wn to that of Mr Lye. Other fragments of 
the Gothic language have alfo been found, which our 
curious readers may fee in Lye’s Notes to his Edition 
of the Gothic Gofpels. The fragment of the Epiftle 
to the Romans was lately difcovered in the library at 
Wolfenbottle, and publifhed by Knitel archdeacon of 
Wolfenbottle. 

The Goths, prior to the age of Ulphilas, were ig¬ 


norant of the ufe of alphabetical characters. The bi- Gothic 
fliop fabricated an alphabet for them, which is a med- Lang uage. 
ley of Greek and Roman letters, but rather inclining 2I7 
to the former. Gothic al- 

This alphabet confifts of 25 letters (fee Plate phabet, 
IX). Junius has carefully analyfed thofe letters, and 
pointed out their powers and founds in his Gothic al¬ 
phabet, prefixed to his Gloffarium Gothiium. They 
were long,retained in all the European languages de¬ 
rived from the Gothic fource, which will be enumera¬ 
ted in the fequel. 

What kind of language the ancient Gothic was, is 
plain from the fragments above montioned; but in 
what refpeCts it agrees with the oriental tongues, or 
differs from them, is not eafy to afcertain with preci- 
fion. We have obferved in our fedtion on the Greek, 
that a confiderable part of that language muft have 
been derived from the Thracian, which, according to 
Strabo there quoted, was the fame with the Getic or 
Gothic. The Thracian tongue will, we are convin¬ 
ced upon compaiifon, be found analogous to the Chal- Got iJ c j an 
dean or Syrian. The German, which is a genuine g,,^ c ] e _" 
defcendant of the Gothic, is full of Perfian words : rived from 
the old Perfian or Pahlavi appears to be a dialed of the chal- 
the Chaldean. The learned Junius, near the begin- dean & c > 
ning of his Gothic alphabet, remarks, th it a very 
confiderable part of the language in queftion is bor¬ 
rowed from the moft ancient Greek. 

Both the learned Ihre in his GloJJarium Suio Gothi- 
cum, and Wacbter in his excellent German and La¬ 
tin Didonary, often remark the coincidence of Go- 
thic and German words with oriental vocables of the 
like found and of the fame fignification. In the old 
Saxon, which is another ramification of the Gothic 
tongue, numberlefs terms of the very fame complexion 
appear. From this dedudion we hope it will follow, 
that the Gothic tongue, in its original unmixed ftate 
as it was fpoken by the ancient Getse, was a dialed 
of the primeval language; that language which the 
fons of Tiras brought with them from the plains 
of Shinar or from Armenia, or from any other re¬ 
gion where the primitive mortals had fixed their re- 
fidence. To confirm this pofition, we fiiall annex a 
few inftances. 

The Thracian tribes, in all probability, firft took 
poffeflion of thofe parts of Afia Minor which ftretch 
towards the eaft. Thence they croffed the Helle- 
fpont, and fpread themfelves far and wide northward. 

Strabo fuppofes that they firft fettled in the regions 
to the north of thofe ftraits, and thence tranfport- 
ed numerous colonies into Afia Minor, The re- 
verfe was probably the cafe. Population, we think, 
proceeded northward ; but be that as it may, is is uni- 
verfally agreed/that both fides of the Hellefpont were 
peopled with Thracians. 

In Afia Minor we meet with the city Perga, 
which, throwing away the a , is Perg. In every 
tongue defeended from the Gothic, the word Berg 
fignifies a “ rock,” and metaphorically a “ town or 
burghbecaufe towns were originally built on rocks 
for the fake of defence. Hence likewife Pergamos, 
the fort or citadel of Troy. Beira in Thracian figni- 
fied a “ citythe Chaldiac and Hebrew word Beer 
imports a “ well,” and is poffibly the original of the 
Gothic word beer, ale. In ancient times, efpecially in 
4 B 2 the 
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Gothic the Eaft, it was cuftomsiry to build cities in the neigh- 
Laaguage. bourhood of fountains. The ancients called, the Phry- 
gj a ns Eft/^ss, Bryges or Bruges ; the Gothic word coin¬ 
ciding is obvious. jDyndymus, the name of a. city fa- 
cred to Cybele, is compounded of two Gothic .words 
dun and dum, both fignifying “ a height, an emi¬ 
nence j” and hence a town, an inclofure. The word 
tros feems to be the very Gothic trojh, “ brave, vali¬ 
ant.” The words fader, madsr , dochter, bruder, are fo 
obvioufly Perfian, that every etymologift has affigned 
them to that language. ' , 

Many futile etymologies have been given of the fa- 
■cred name God, which is in reality the Perfian word Cho- 
da, commonly applied by them to their Horma%a or Dra¬ 
ma zes. The Perfian bad or bod fignifies a “ city 
the fame word in Gothic imports a “ houfe, a man- 
fion, an abode.” Band, in Perfic, a “ llrait place;” 
in Gothic, “ to bend.” Heim or ham, “ a houfe,” is 
generally known to beof Perfian original. Much critical 
fkill has been difplayed in tracing the etymology of 
the Scotch and old Englifh word Tide, “ Chriftmas.” 
Tide, derived from iul, was a feftival in honour of the 
lun, which was originally celebrated at the winter fol- 
ftice. Wick or wish is a gothic term ftill preferved in 
many names of towns; it fignifies “ a narrow corner, 
or fmall drip of land jutting into the fea, or into a 
lake or riverhence Latin vicus, and the Greek <po<««;. 
In Spanilh, we have many old Gothic words among 
others hijo a “ fon,” the fame with the Greek un ?. In 
fome places of Scotland, we call any thing that is little, 
fmall, wee ; originally fpelt wi, if we miltake not, from 
the very fame word. 

Thefe few examples we have thrown together, with¬ 
out any regard to order, perfuaded that almolt every 
word of the language, truly Gothic, may with a little 
pains and judgment be traced to fome oriental root or 
cognate. We may obferve in palling, that many Go¬ 
thic nouns end in a, like the Chaldiac and Syriac ; 
that their fubftantive verb very much refembles that 
of the Perfian, Greek, and Latin: and that their ac¬ 
tive and auxiliary verb has furnifhed the common prse- 
terperfedl tenfe of Greek verbs in the aftive voice : 
that verb is haban, but originally ha, as the common 
people pronounce it at this day, efpecially in' the north 
of Scotland, and among the Swedes, Danes, Norwe- 
tiy gians, and Icelanders. 

Modern We fliall now leave the other inferior arrangements 
tongues of this ancient language to grammarians and lexico- 
itom'tlf; graphers, and proceed to inquire what modern tongues 
Gothic C are deduced from it as their (lock, and which of them 
makes the neareft approaches to its fimplicity and ru- 
fticity. 

We have already obferved that the Goths, formerly 
Get®, were po fie fled of a vaft extent of country, 
reaching from the frontiers of Thrace to the banks of 
the Ifter or Danube. We have feen that a colony of 
them fettled in Moefxa under Conftantine II. They 
then fpread themfelves into Dacia, and from thence 
into Germany. All thefe countries were fituated in 
fueh a manner, that the progrefs of population was 
forward, and according to-the natural courfs of emi¬ 
gration. From Germany they extended themfelves 
into Scandinavia, that is, Sweden, DenrUark, and Nor¬ 
way. Their whole ancient Edda, Sagas; “ Chro¬ 


nicles,” (how that the Goths arrived' in Scandinavia Gothic 
by this route, without, however, fixing the era of that Language.^ 
event with any tolerable degree of accuracy. By the ' 
Germans, we believe the ancients underftood all the 
nations eaftward, weftwarcf, and northward, reaching 
from the Danube on the fouth up to the extremity of 
Scandinavia on the Northern Ocean ; and from the> 

Rhine and German Ocean on the weft, to the xiver 
Ghronus of Niemen on the eaft. All thofe nations 
fpoke one or other of the Gothic dialeds, fome ap¬ 
proaching nearer, and others deviating farther from, 
the parent language. 

The Francic is a dialed of the Teutonic, Tudefque; 
or old German ; and the Gofpels of Ulphilas bear fuch. 
a refemblance to the Francic, fragments of which are 
preferved in the early French hiftorians, that fome 
learned men have pronounced thofe gofpels to be part 
of an old Francic verfion ; but others of equal refpec- 
tability have refuted this opinion, both from liiftory 
and comparifon of the dialects. Schilter has given us 
large monuments of the Tudefque or old German 
from the feventh century, which evidently prove that 
the Gothic of Ulphilas 'is the fame language. Wach- 
ter’s learned Glolfary of the ancient German likewife 
confirms this pofition. Mr Ihre, after hefitating whe¬ 
ther the Gofpels of Ulphilas bear mod refemblance 
to the German or Scandinavian dialed of the Gothic, 
declares at laft in favour of the former. The Anglo- 
Saxon is alfo known to be a venerable dialed of the 
Tudefque; and is fo intimately conneded with the 
Gofpels, that fome valuable works on this fubjed are 
wholly built upon the fuppofition. 

The Icelandic is the oldeft relid of the Scandina¬ 
vian. It begins with Arius Frode in the eleventh 
century, and is a dialed of the German. The re¬ 
mains we have of it are more modern by four centuries 
than thofe of the German : they are more polifhed 
than the other. The words are fhortened, not only 
becaufe they are more modern than the Germ'an, but; 
becaufe the Icelandic was polifhed by a long fucceffion, 
of poets and hiftorians almoft equal to thefe of Greece 
and Rome. Hence the Icelandic, being a more po- 
lifhed language than the German, has lefs affinity with 
the parent Gothic. The Swedifh is more nearly re¬ 
lated to the Icelandic than either the Daniffi or Nor¬ 
wegian. That the Swedifh is the daughter of the 
Gothic, is fully fhown by Mr Ihre above mentioned 
in his GloJJarium Suio Golhicum. There is, therefore, 
no manner of doubt as to the identity of the Gothic, 
preferved in Ulphilas and other ancient remains, with, 
the German and Scandinavian tongue. 

The modern German, a language fpoken in a far 
greater extent than any other of modern Europe, re¬ 
fembles the Gothic Gofpels more than the prefent Da- 
nifh, Norwegian, or Swedifh ; and has certainly more.’ 
ancient Jlamina. Its likeiiefs to the Afiatic tongues, in 
harfhnefs and inflexible thicknefs of found, is very 
apparent. 

Bufbequius fhows, that the clowns of Crim Tar¬ 
tary, remains of the ancient Goths, fpeak a language, 
almoft German. Thefe clowns were no doubt defen¬ 
dants of the ancient Goths, who remained in their 
native country after the others had emigrated. It 
is therefore apparent from the whole of this inveftiga- 
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tion, that the Gothic was introduced into Europe 
from the Eaft, and is probably a dialed of the lan¬ 
guage originally fpoken by men. 

$ 3. Of the Slavonian Largunge. 

There is another language which pervades a coa- 
fiderable part of Europe, and this, like the Gothic, 
feems to have originated in the Eaft. The langu tge 
we mean is the Sclavonic or rather Slavonic, which 
prevails far and wide in the eaftern parts of this divi- 
iion of the globe. It is fpoken by the Dalmatians, 
by the inhabitants of the Danubian provinces, by the 
Poles, Bohemians, and Ruffians. The word flab, that 
is, “ flave” (whence the French word efclave, and 
our word Jl.ive), fignifies “ noble, illuftrious;” but be- 
caule, in the lower ages of the Roman empire, vaft 
multitudes of thefe people were fpread over all Europe 
in the quality of {laves, that word came to denote the 
fervile tribe by way of diftinrtion, in the fame manner 
as the words Geta, Davus, and Syria, did among the 
Greeks at a more early period. 

The Slavi dwelt originally on the banks of the Bo- 
ryfthenes, now the Dnieper or Nieper. They were 
one of the tribes of the European Sarmatians who in 
ancient times inhabited an immenfe trad of country, 
bounded on the weft by the Viftula, now the Weifel; 
on the fouth-eaft by the Euxine Sea, the Bofphorus 
Cimmerius, the Palus Mosotis, and the Tanais or Don, 
which divides Europe from Afia. 

In this vaft trad of country, which at prefent com¬ 
prehends Poland, Ruflia, and a great part of Tartary, 
there dwelt in ancient times many confiderable tribes. 
To enumerate thefe, we believe, would not much edify 
our readers: we fhall only inform them, that among 
the'e Sarmatian clans were the Roxolani, now the 
Ruffians, and likewife the Slavi, who dwelt near the 
Boryfthenes, as was obferved above. 

The Slavi gradually advanced towards the Danube; 
and in the reign of Juftinian having palled that river, 
they made themfelves mafters of that part of Illyricum 
which lies between the Drave and the Save, and is 
to this day from them called Sclavonia. Thefe barba¬ 
rians by degrees over-ran Dalmatia, Liburnia, the we- 
ftern parts of Macedonia, Epirus; and on the eaft 
they extended their quarters all along to the weftern 
bank of the Danube, where that river falls into the 
Euxine. In all thefe countries, the Sclavonian was 
deeply impregnated with the Greek, which was a 
thing of courfe, fince the barbarian invaders fettled in 
thofe regions, and mingled with the aborigines, who 
fpoke a corrupt di alert of that language. 

The Poles are the genuine defendants of the anci¬ 
ent Sarmatse (c), and confequently fpeak a dialert of 
their language, but much adulterated with Larin 
words, in confequence of the attachment the Poland- 
ers have long profefled to the Roman tongue. 

The Silefians and Bohemians have corrupted their 
dialerts in the very fame manner. In thofe countries, 
then, we are not to fearch for the genuine remains of 
the ancient Sarmatian. 


The modern Ruffians, formerly the Rhovani or Rriavonbn 
Roxolani, are the pofterity of the Sarmatas, and are a Laiiguj.fr-. 
branch of the Slavi: they inhabit a ,part of the coun- 22/( 
try which that people poffefled before they fell into Ruffians 
the Roman provinces; they fpeak the fame language, defended 
and wear the very fame drefs; for, on the hiftorical t * 1 ® 
pillar a£ Conftantinople, the Sclavonians are drefled *" 
like the Ruffian boors. If then the Slavi are Sarma¬ 
tse, the Ruffians muft of courfe be the defendants of 
the fame people. They were long a fequeftered 
people, and confequently altogether unconnerted with 
the other nations of Europe. They were (Dangers to • 
commerce, inhofpitable to ftrangers, tenacious of an¬ 
cient v.f.iges, averfe to improvements of every kind, 
wonderfully proud of their imagin try importance; and, 
in a word, a race of people jait one degree above ab- 
folute favagifm. A people of this chararter are, for 
the moft part, enemies to innovations; and if we may 
believe the Ruffian hiftorians, no nation was ever more 
averfe to innovations than the one in queftion. From 
the ninth century, at which era they embraced Chri- 
ftianity, it does not appear that they moved one ftep 
forward towards civilization, rill Peter the Great, not 
a century ago, in confequence of his dripotic autho¬ 
rity, compelled them to adopt the manners and cu- 
ftoms of their more pollihed neighbours. 

We may then conclude, that the Ruffians made as 
little change in their language during that period, as 
they did in their drefs, habits, and manner of living. 

Whatever language they fpoke in the ninth century, 
the fame they employed at the beginning of the i8th. 

They were, indeed, according to Appian de bel. Mith- 
rid. once conquered by Diophantus, one of Mithri- 
dates’s generals; hut that cor.queft was for a moment 
only: they were likewife invaded, and their country 
over-run, by the great Timor or Tamerlane ; but this 
invafion was like a torrent from the mountains, which 
fpreads devaftation far and wide while it rages, but 
makes little alterarion on the face of the country. 

We find, likewife, that upon fome occafions they 
made incurficns upon the frontiers of the Roman em¬ 
pire ; but we hear of no permanent fettlements formed 
by them in thefe quarters. Upon the whole, we take 
the Ruffians to have been, with refpert to their lan¬ 
guage, in the very fame predicament with the High- 1 
landers and Iflanders of Scotland, who, according to 
the general opinion, have preferved the Celtic dialert 
pure and entire, in confequence of their having never 
mingled with foreigners. ' 

From this deduction we may infer two things ; firft, 
that the Ruffian language is the genuine Sclavonian ; fian b.n- 
and, fecondly, that the latter is the fame, or nearly gusge ge- 
the fame, with the ancient Sarmatian, nuine Sch- 

In the Ruffian, there are found a great number of vomt " 
words refembling the old fimpie roots of the Greek 
both in found and fignification ; its grammatical ge¬ 
nius is nearly the fame : and we are informed by the 
very beft authority, that there is in this language a 
tranflation of Epirtetus, ia which there are whole 
pages, in both the original and tranflation, without, one 

Angle 


( c) This appears by their chararter, their laws, their manners, their form of government, their military equi¬ 
page, their impetuofity, their ariftocraric fplendour. 
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fingle tranfpofition. Monf. Leveque, who has pub- 
lilhcd a tianflation of ahiftory of Ruffia, is fo entirely 
convinced of the ftriCt analogy between the ancient 
Greek and the modern Ruffe, that he is pofitive that 
the former is derived from the latter. Monf. Freret, 
a very learned French academician, is clearly of the 
fame opinion. We are, however, perfuaded that 
this opinion is ill founded. We rather imagine, 
that thofe coincidences arife from the relicks of the 
primitive language of mankind ; veftiges of which, we 
believe, are to be found alrnoft in every tongue now 
exifting. 

It is, however, we allow, uncommonly difficult to 
render a reafon for the fyntaxical analogy of the two 
languages, without admitting the truth of the one or 
the other hypothefis. We have examined with fome 
care a good number of Ruffian vocables, and compa¬ 
red them with Greek ones of the fame fignification. 
We have not, however, found fuch a refemblance as 
we think neceffary to fupport the pofition advanced 
above. We have indeed found a very ftrong refem- 
blance between the former and many oriental words, 
efpecially Hebrew, Chaldean, and old Perfian, of 
which we could produce feveral inftances, did the na¬ 
ture of our prefent inquiry admit fuch a deviation. 
Every body knows that the Sarmatse were divided 
into two great nations, the Afiatic and Europeap.; the 
former extended very far eaftward, behind the moun¬ 
tain Caucafus, the northern fhore of the Euxine Sea, 
and fo forth. Thefe, we may believe, derived their 
language from the original tongue long before the 
Greek language exifted. This, in comparifon of the 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Egyptian, Arabian, Chaldean, 
8cc. was but of yefterday. The Greek, moil learned 
men are now convinced, was a late compofition of 
many different dialects, incorporated with the jargon 
of the aboriginal Ionim or Greeks. The Sarmatian, 
on the contrary, was the tongue of a great and popu, 
lous nation, civilized, in all appearance, long before 
the Greeks began to emerge from a date of favagifm. 
We are, therefore, by no means difpofed to allow, ei¬ 
ther that the Greek is derived from the Ruffian, or 
the Ruffian from the Greek. We believe there is 
juft the fame reafon for this concluiion that the Abbe 
Pezton and Monf. Gebelin pretend to have difcovered, 
in order to fupport their pofition that the Greek is 
derived from the Celtic. Certain it is, that the re- 
femblance among the oriental languages, of which we 
take the Sarmatian to have been one, is fo palpable, 
that any perfon of a moderate capacity who is per¬ 
fectly mailer of one, will find little difficulty in ac¬ 
quiring any other. If, therefore, the coincidence be¬ 
tween the Greek and Ruffian ffiould actually exift, 
we think this circumftance will not authenticate the 
fuppofition, that either of the two is derived from the 
other. 

In the courfe of this argument, our readers will be 
pleafed to obferve, that we all along fuppofe, that the 
Sclavonian, of which we think the Ruffian is the moft 
genuine remain, is the fame with the old Sarmatian. 
We lhall now take the liberty to hazard a conjecture 
with refpefl to the fyntaxical coincidence of that lan¬ 
guage with the Greek; for we acknowledge that we 
are not fo profoundly verfed in the Ruffian dialed of 


the Sclavonian as to pretend to pronounce a definitive Sclavonian 
fentence. Language. 

As the Ruffians were a generation of favages, there * 
is no probability that they were acquainted with the 
ufe of letters and alphabetical vi riting till they acqui¬ 
red that art by intercourfe with their neighbours. It 
is certain, beyond all contradiction, that few nations 
had made lets proficiency in the fine arts than that 
under confideration: and we think there is little ap- tax ; c jt ' 
pearance of their having learned this art prior to their coincidence 
converfion to Chriftianity. Certain it is, that the between 
Slavi, who fettled in Dalmatia, Illyria, and Liburnia, this and 
had no alphabetical characters till they were furnifhed | lie Grec ^ 
with them by St Jerome. The Servian character, which Ian S ua S e * 
very nearly refembles the Greek, was invented by St 
Cyril; on which account the language written in that 
charafler is denominated Cbiuriliz-za. Thefe Scla¬ 
vonic tribes knew nothing of alphabetic writing prior 
to the era of their converfion. The Mosfi.m Goths 
were in the fame condition till their Bifliop Ulphilas 
fabricated them a fet of letters. 

If the Slavi and Goths, who refided in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Greeks and Romans, had not learned 
alphabetical writings prior to the era of their converfion 
to Chriftianity, it mull hold h fortiori, that the Ruf¬ 
fians, who lived at a very great diftance from thofe na¬ 
tions, knew nothing of this ufeful art antecedent to 
the period of their embracing the chriftain faith. 

The Ruffians pretend that they were converted by 
St Andrew; but this is known to be a fable. Chri¬ 
ftianity was firft introduced among them in the reign 
of the grand Duke Wolodimar, who marrying the 
daughter of the Grecian emperor Bafilius, became her 
convert about the year 989. About this period, we 
imagine, they were taught the knowledge of letters by 
the Grecian miffioaaries, who were employed in teach¬ 
ing them the elements of the Chriftian doftrines. Their 
alphabet confifts of 31 letters, with a few obfolete ad¬ 
ditional ones; and thefe characters refemble thofe of 
the Greeks fo exaflly, that there can be no doubt of 
their being copied from them. It is true, the ffiape 
of fome has been fomewhat altered, and a few barba¬ 
rian ones have been intermingled. The Ruffian li- 
turgy, every body knows, was copied from that of the 
Greeks; and the bell fpecimen of the old Ruffian is 
the church offices for Ealter, in the very words of 
Chryfoltom, who is called by his name Zlato uftli, 

“ golden-mouthed” The power of the clergy in Ruf- 
fia was exceffive ; and no doubt their influence was pro¬ 
portioned to their power. The firft race of clergy in 
that country were undoubtedly Greeks. We know¬ 
how aflive and induftrious thofe people were in pro¬ 
pagating their language as well as their religion. The 
offices of religion might be at firft written and pro¬ 
nounced in the Greek tongue, but it would foon be 
found expedient to have them tranflated into Ruffian. 

The perfons employed in this work muft have been 
Greeks, who underftood both languages. 

As it is confeffedly impoffible that a people fo dull 
and uninventive as the Ruffians originally were, could 
ever have fabricateda language fo artificially conftrufl- 
ed as their prefent dialed; find as it is obvious, that, 
till Chriftianity was introduced among them by the" 

Greeks, they could have no correfpondence with that 

people 
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Sdavonian people—it muft appear furprifing by what means their 

Language, language came to be fafhioned fo exadly according to 
v the Greek model. We have obferved above, that the 
Ruffian letters mull have been invented and introduced 
into that country by the Greek miffionaries. We 
think it probable, that thofe apoftles, at the fame time 
that they taught them a new religion, likewife intro¬ 
duced a change into the idiom of their language. The 
influence of thofe ghoftly teachers over a nation of fa- 
vages mud have been almoft boundlefs; the force of 
their precepts and example almoft incontrolable. If 
the favage converts accepted a new religion from the 
hands of thofe Grecian apoftles, they might with equal 
fubmiffion adopt improvements in their language. Such 
of the natives as were admitted to the facerdotal func¬ 
tion muft have learned the Greek language, in order 
to qualify them for performing the offices of their re¬ 
ligion . A prediledion for that language would be the 
immediate confequence. Hence the natives, who had 
been admitted into holy orders, would co-operate with 
their Grecian mafters in improving the dialed of the 
country ; which, prior to the period above mentioned, 
muft have greatly deviated from the original ftandard 
of the Sarmatian tongue. 

Upon this occafion, we imagine the Greek apoftles,. 
in conjunction with their Ruffian difciples, reduced the 
language of the country to a refemblance with the 
Greek idiom. They retained the radical vocables as 
they found them ; but by a variety of flexions, conju¬ 
gations, derivations, compofitions, and other modifica¬ 
tions, transformed them into the Grecian air and ap¬ 
parel. They muft have begun with the offices of the 
church; and among a nation of iavages newly con¬ 
verted, the language of the new religion would quickly 
obtain a very extenfive circulation. When the Gre¬ 
cian garniture was introduced into the church, the 
laity would in procefs of time affume a fimilar drefs. 
The fabric of the Grecian declenfions, conjugations, 
&c. might be grafted upon Ruffian flocks without af- 
feding the radical parts of the language. If the dia¬ 
led! in queftion, like mod others of a very ancient date, 
laboured under a penury of vocables, this manoeuvre 
would contribute exceedingly to fupply that defed. 
By this expedient the Greek language itfelf had been 
enlarged from about 300 radical terms to the prodi¬ 
gious number of words of which it now confifts. 

The Latin tongue we have feen above in its original 
conftitution differed widely from the Greek ; and not- 
withftanding this incongruity, the improvers of the 
former have preffed it into a very ftridt agreement with 
the latter. This, we think, was ftill a more difficult 
talk ; as, in our opinion, the genius of the Latin dif¬ 
fers in a much greater degree than that of the Ruffian 
does from the Greek. We know, that the genius of 
the Gothic tongue and thofe of all its defcendants are 
much more in unifon with the Greek than with that of 
the Latin. TheSpanifti, Italian, and Fiencb, have 
worked many of their Gothic, Teutonic, and Celtic 
verbs, into a kind of conjugations, imitating or rather 
aping thofe of the Latin. The Perfians have formed 
moft elegant and energetic declenfions and conjuga¬ 
tions, upon inflexible roots, borrowed from the Pahlavi 
and Deri, and even from Tartar originals. 

Upon the grounds above-mentioned we have taken 
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the liberty to hazard the following conjectures, which Sdavonian 
we cheerfully fubmit to the cognizance of our more Language.^ 
enlightened readers. 

1. That the Sarmatian was a dialed of the original 
language of mankind. 

2. That the Sdavonian was a dialed of the Sarma¬ 
tian . 

3. That the Ruffe is the moft genuine unfophiftica- 
ted rdic of the Sdavonian and Sarmatian. 

4. That the Ruffians had no alphabetic charaders 
prior to the era of the introdudion of Chrftianity, 
that is, towards the end of the tenth century. 

5. That they were converted by Grecian miffionaries. 

6. That thofe miffionaries copied their prelent letters 

from thofe of Greece; and in conjundion with the 
more enlightened natives, reduced the original unim¬ 
proved Ruffe to its prefent refemblance to the Greek 
ftandard. 2J g 

The Ruffian language, like moft others, contains Ruffian 
eight parts of fpeech, noun, pronoun, &c. Its nouns nouns, 
have three genders, mafculine, feminine, and neuter ; it 
has alfo a common gender for nouns, intimating both 
fexes. It has only two numbers, Angular and plural. 

Its cafes are feven, nominative, genitive, dative, accu- 
fative/ vocative, inftrumental, and prepolitive. Thefe 
cafes are not formed by varying the termination, as in 
Greek and Latin: but generally by placing a vowel 
after the word, as, we imagine, was the original prac¬ 
tice of the Greeks. (See Greek Sedion). Thus in 
Ruffe, pt/K ruh, “ hand nominative,“ the hand 
genitive, pux-U “ of the hand,” &c. See Les Elem. de 
hzLangue 'Ruffepar Gharpentier. Nouns fubftantive are 
reduced to four declenfions, and adjedives make a fifth. Adje&ivee. 
Thefe agree with their fubftantives in cafe, gender, 
and number. They have three degrees of comparifon, 
as is common in other languages; the pofitive, compa¬ 
rative and fuperlative. The comparative is formed 
from the feminine of the nominative Angular of the- 
pofitive, by changing a into te, that is aie in Englifh ; 
the fuperlative is made by prefixing rrpe, pre, before the 
pofitive. Thefe rules are general; for the exceptions, 
recourfe muft be had to the Ruffian grammar above- 
mentioned. 

The numeral adjedives in Ruffe have three genders 
like the reft, and are declined accordingly. Their 
pronouns have nothing peculiar, and are divided and 
arranged in the fame manner as in other languages. 

Verbs in the Ruffian language are comprehended un- verbs.* 
der two conjugations. The moods are only three ; the 
indicative, the imperative, and the infinitive ; the ft.r.- 
jundive is formed by placing a participle before the in¬ 
dicative. Its tenfes are eight in number; the prefent, 
the ijmperfed, the preterite Ample, the preterite com¬ 
pound, the plnperfed, the future indeterminate, the 
future Ample, the future compound. The verbs have 
their numbers and perfons as in other languages. To 
enter into a detail of their manner of conjugating their 
verbs would neither be confident with our plan, nor, 
we are perfuaded, of much confequence to our readers. 

Their other parts of fpeech differ nothing from thofe 
of other languages. Their fyntax nearly refembles that 
of the Greek and Latin. All thefe articles muft be 
learned from a grammar of the language. Whether 
there is any grammar of the Ruffian language compo- 
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Sclavonic fed in Englifh we know not. That of Monf. Char- 
Language. pgRtiif i.i Fiench, printed at Peterlburgh in 1768, is 

-- the o r,ly one we have feen, and which appears to us a 

very excellent one. We could wifh to be able to gra¬ 
tify our readers with a more authentic account of the 
origin of the Sclavonian language ; but this we find 
impolitic, in confequence of the want of memorials 
relating to the ftate of the ancient Sarroatae. To¬ 
wards the era of the fubverfion of the weitern empire, 
the nations who inhabited the countries in queftion 
were fo blended and confounded with each other,. and 
with Huns and other Scythian or Tartar emigrants, 
that we believe the moll: acute antiquarian would find 
it irnpoffible to inveftigate their refpe&ive tongues, or 
even their original relidence or extradlion. We have 
felected the Ruffe as the moll genuine branch of the 
old Sclavonian, and to this predilection we were de¬ 
termined by the reafons above mentioned. We are 
forry that we are not fo well acquainted with the 
idiom of the Ruffian language as to be able to com¬ 
pare it with thofe of the eaft : but upon fuch a com¬ 
panion, we are perfuaded that the radical materials of 
which it is compofed would be found to have ori- 
231 ginated in the orient.! regions. The word T/ar, 
PhcEmcian f or example, is probably the Phoenician and Chaldean 
and Chal- § ar or ^ « a p r j nce a grandee.” Diodorus Sicu- 

in RniTe. ius caiis the-queen ot the Maflagetae, who, according 
to Ctefias, cut off Cyrus’s head, Zarina ; which was 
not many years ago the general title of the emprefs 
of all the Ruffias. Herodotus calls the fame princefs 
Tnmyris, which is the very name of the famous Timor 
fir Tamur, the conqueror of Afia. The former feems 
to have been the title, and the latter the proper name, 
of the queen of the Maffagetae. In the old Perfian 
or Pahlavi, the word Card fignifies “ a cityin Ruf¬ 
fian Gorad or Grad intimates the very fame idea: 
hence Conjlantinople in old Ruffe is called Lfargrad 
or Tfargorad. Thefe are adduced as a fpecimen 
only ; an able etymologift might, we believe, difcover 
a great number. 

The Sclavonian language is fpoken in Epirus, the 
weftern part of Macedonia, in Bofnia, Servia, Bulga¬ 
ria, in part of Thrace, in Dalmatia, Croatia, in Poland, 
Bohemia, Ruffia, and Miugrelia in Afia, whence it is 
frequently ufed in the feraglio at Conftantinople. Many 
of the great men of Turkey underftand it, and fre¬ 
quently ufe it; and moll of the janizaries having been 
Rationed in garrifons in the Turkifh frontiers in Eu¬ 
rope, ufe it as their vulgar tongue. The Hungarians, 
Kowever, and the natives of Wallachia, fpeak a diffe¬ 
rent language : and this language bears evident fig- 
natures of the Tartarian dialed, which was the tongue 
of the orginal Huns. Upon the whole, the Sclavo¬ 
nian is by much the mod extenfive language in Europe, 
and extends far into Afia. 

Sect. X. Modern Languages. 

If we call all the different dialeds of the various 
nations that now inhabit the known earth, languages, 
the number is truly great; and vain would be his am¬ 
bition who {hould attempt to learn them, though but 
imperfedly. We will begin with naming the princi¬ 
pal of them 3 There are four, which may be called 


original or mother-languages, and which feem to have Modern 
given birth to all that are now fpoken in Europe. Languages. 
Thefe are the Latin., Celtic, Gothic, and Sclavonian. It 
will not, however, be imagined, from the term original p a reiit*dia- 
given to thefe languages, that we believe them to have ledts of Eu- 
come down to us, without any alteration, from the rope,with 
confufion of tongues at the building of the tower of their, re- 
Babel. We have repeatedly declaredcur opinion, that f U' ai . Te 
there is but one truly original language, from which f 
all others are derivatives varioufly modified. The four 
languages juft mentioned are original only as being the 
immediate parents of thofe which are now fpoken in 
Europe. 

I. From the Latin came, 

1 . The Pcrtuguefe. 

2. Spanifh. 

3. French. 

4. Italian. 

From the Celtic, 

5. The Erfe, or Gaelic of the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land. 

6. The Welfh. 

7. The Irifh. 

8. Baffe-Bretagne. 

From the Gothic, 

9. The German. 

10. The Low Saxon or Low German. 

11. The Dutch. 

12. The Englilh j in which almoft all the noun-fub- 

ftantives are German, and many of the verbs 
French, Latin, &c. and which is enriched with 
the fpoils of all other languages. 

13. The Danifh. 

14. The Norwegian. 

15. Swedifh. 

16. Icelandic. 

From the Selavonian } 

17. The Polonefe. 

18. The Lithuanian. 

19. Bohemian. 

20. Tranfylvanian. 

21. Moravian. 

22. The modern Vanaalian, as it is ftill fpoken in Lu- 

fatia, Pruffian Vandalia, &c. 

23. The Croatian. 

24. The Ruffian cr Mufcovite; which, as we have 

feen, is the pnreft dialed! of this language. 

25. The language of the Calmucs and Collars. 

26. Thirty-two different dialeds of nations who inha¬ 

bit tire north-eaftern parts of Europe and Afia, 
and who are defeended from the Tartars and Hu- 
no-Scythians. There are polyglott tables which 
contain not only the alphabets, but alfo the prin¬ 
cipal diftindt charadlers of all thefe languages. 
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II. The languages at prefent generally fpoken in 

Afia are, _ _ . languages* 

27. The Turkifh and Tartarian, with their different 
dialedts. 




Thefe languages are 
fpoken by the Greek 


28. The Perfian. 

29. The Georgian or Iberian. . ., ... 

1 i-n ail • r->- rr r Chriluans in Afia, un- 

3 °. 1 he Albanian or Circadian, ( def the patriarch ’ of 

31. Ihe Armenian. - 


Conftantinople. 
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The Daniili miffionaries 
L who o-.i to TraHquebar, 
f print books at Hall in 
thefe languages. 


Niga- 
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language. 


Modern 3 2. The modern Indian, 
languages, The Formofan. 

34. The Indolta.iic. 

35. The Malabarian. 

3 6. Th a W iv u g i an. | 

37. The Talmulic or Dalmulic. J 

38. The modern Arabic. 

39. The Tangufian. 

4c. The Mungalic. 

41. The language of the Nigai ian or Akar 
rian. 

42. The Grufnic Qr Grufmian. 

43. The Chinefe. 

44. The Japonefe. 

We have enumerated here th jfe Afiatic languages 
only of which we have fome knowledge in Europe, 
and even alphabets, grammars, or other books that 
can give us information concerning them. There are 
dwubtlefs other tongues and dialects in thofe vsd re¬ 
gions and adjacent iflands ; but of thefe we are not 
able to give any account. 

III. The principal languages of Africa are, 

45. The modern Egyptian.- 

46. The Fetuitic, or the language of the kingdofti 
of Fetu. 

47. The Moroccan ; and, 

4S. The jargons of thofe favage nations who inhabit 
the defert and burning regions. The people on 
the coaft of Barbary fpeak a corrupt dialed of 
the Arabic. To thefe may be added the Chilhic 
language, otherwife called: Tamazeglrt; the Ne- 
gritian and that of Guinea ; the Abyffinian ; 
and the language of the Hottentots. 

IV. The languages of the American nations are but 
little known In Europe. Every one of thefe, though 
diftant but a few days journey from each other, have 
their particular language or rather jargon. The lan¬ 
guages of the Mexicans and Peruvians feem to be the 
mod regular and polifhed. There is alfo one called 
Poconehl or Pocomana, that is ufed in the hay of Horn 
duras and toward Guntimal, the words and rules of 
which are mod known to us. The languages of 
North America are in general the Algonhic, Apaln- 
chian, Mohogtc, Savanahamic, Virginic, and Mexi¬ 
can : and in South America, the Peruvian, Caribic, 
the language of Chili, the Cairic, the Tucumanian, and 
the languages ufed in Paraguay, Brafd, and Guiana. 

V. We have already faid, that it -would be a 
vain and fenfelefs undertaking for a man of letters to 
attempt the ftudy of all thefe languages, and to make 
his head an univerfal di&ionary ; but it would Ire dill 
more ahfurd in us to attempt the analyfis of them, 
in this place t fome general refledions therefore 
mud here fuffice. Among the modern languages 
of Europe, the French feems to merit great atten¬ 
tion ; as it is elegant and pleafirig in itfelf 5 as it is 
become fo general, that with it we may travel from 
one end of Europe to the other without fcarce having 
any occafion for an interpreter; and as in it are to be 
found excellent works of every kind, both in verf: and 
prod, ufeful and agreeable. There are, befides, gram¬ 
mars and dictionaries of this language, which give us 
every information concerning it, and very able maders 
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who teach it: efpecially’fucb as come from thofe parts Modern 
of France where it is fpoken corrediy ; for with all its Languages! 
advantages, the French language has this itlcouve- ’ 

nience, that it is pronounced fcarce any where purely 
but at Paris and on the banks of the Loire. The 
language of the court, of the great world, and of men 
ol letters, is moreover very different from that of die 
common people; and pbe French tongue, in general, 
is fubjed to great alteration' and novelty. ' What pity 
it is, that the dyle of the great Corneille, and that of 
Moliere, ftiould already begin to be obfolete, and that 
it will be but a little time before the in'mitable chefs 
d’auvres of thofe men of fublime -genius will be no 
longer feen on the dage! The mod modern dyle of 
the French, moreover, dues not feem to be the bed. 

We are inclined to think, doat too much concifenefs, 
the epigrammatic point, the antithefis, the paradox, 
the fententious expreffion, &c. diminilh its. force ; and 
that, by becoming more polidied and refined, it lofes 
much of its energy. 

VI. The German and Italian languages merit likes- 
wife a particular application ; as does the Englifh, 
perhaps above all, for its many and great excellencies 
(See Language). Authors of great ability daily la¬ 
bour in improving them ; and what language would 
not become excellent, were men of exalted talents to 
make condant ufe of it in their works? If we had in 
Iroquois books like thofe which we have in Englilh, 

Italian, French, and German, fliould we not be tempted 
to learn that language ? How glad fhould we be to un¬ 
derhand the S-panifh tongue, though it were only to 
read the Araucana of Don Alonzo D’Ercilia, Don 
Quixote, fome dramatic pieces, and a fmall number 
of other Spanifh works, in the original; or the poem 
of Camoens in Portuguefe. 

VII. The other languages of Europe have each 
their beauties and excellencies. But thegreated diffi¬ 
culty in all living languages condantly confids in the 
pronunciation, which it is fcarce poffible for any one 
to attain unlefs he be born or educated in the country 
where it is, fpoken: arid this is the only article for 
which a mader is neceffary, as it cannot be.learned but 
.by teaching or by converfation : all the red may be ac¬ 
quired by a good grammar and other books. In all 
languages whatever, the poetic dyle is more difficult 
than the profaic : in every language we fhould endea¬ 
vour to enrich our memories with great dore of words 
(coda verborum), and to have them ready, to produce on 
all occaftons : in all languages it is difficult to extend 
our knowledge fo far as to be able to form a critical- 
judgment of them. All living languages ai-e pronounc¬ 
ed rapidly,- and without dwelling on the longfyllables 
(which the grammarians call rmram): almod all of 
them have articles which diftinguilh the genders; 

VIII. Thofe languages that are deiived from the 
Latin have this further advantage, that they adopt 
without redraint, and without offending the ear, La¬ 
tin and Greek words and expreffions, and which by 
the aid of a new termination appear to be natives of 
the language. This privilege is forbidden the Ger-r 
mans, who in their bed tranflations dare not ufe any 
foreign word, unlefs it be fome technical term in cafe 
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PHlLOMATHES, a lover of learning or fcience. 

PHILOMELA, in fabulous hiftory, was a daugh¬ 
ter of Pandion king of Athens, and filler to Procne, 
who had married Tereus king of Thrace. Procne fe- 
parated from Philomela, to whom fhe was much at¬ 
tached, fpent her time in great melancholy till fhe 
prevailed upon her hulband to go to Athens and bring 
her filler to Thrace. Tereus obeyed, but he had no 
fooner obtained Pandion’s permiffiori to conduit Ph : - 
lomela to Thrace, than he feu in love with her, and 
refolved to gratify his palfion. He difmilfed the 
guards whom the fufpicions of Pandion had appointed 
to watch him; offered violence to Philomela; and 
afterwards cut out her tongue, that fhe might not dis¬ 
cover his barbarity, and the indignities fhe had fuffer- 
ed. He confined her in a lonely caftle ; and having 
taken every precaution to prevent a difcovery, he re¬ 
turned to Thrace, and told Procne that Philomela had 
died by the way, and that he had paid the lafl offices 
to her remains. At this fad'intelligence Procne put 
on mourning for the lofs of Philomela; but a year 
had fcarcely elapfed before fhe was fecretly informed 
that her filler was not dead. Philomela, in her cap¬ 
tivity, defcribed on a piece of tapellryher misfortunes 
and' the brutality of Tereus, and privately conveyed 
it to Procne. She was going to celebrate the orgies of 
Bacchus when fhe received it, but fhe difguifed her 
refcntmcnt; and as during thole feflivals fhe was per¬ 
mitted to rove about the country, lhe hallened to de¬ 
liver her filter Philomela from her confinement, and 
concerted with her on the bell meafures of punilhing 
the cruelty of Tereus. She murdered her fon Itylus, 
then in the fixth year of his age, and ferved him up 
as food before herhufband during thefellival. Tereus, 
in the mid 11 of his repall, called for Itylus ; but Procne 
-immediately informed him that he was then feafling 
on his flefli, when Philomela, by throwing on the ta- 
ble the head of Itylus, convinced the monarch of the 
cruelty of the fcene. He drew his fword to punifh 
Procne and Philomela; but as he was going to llab 
them to the heart, he was changed into a hoopoe, 
Philomela into a nightingale, Procne into a fwallow, 
and Itylus into a pheafant. This tragedy happened 
at Daulis in Phocis; but Paufanias and Strabo, who 
mention the whole of the ftory, are filent about the 
transformation ; and the former obferves, that Tereus, 
after this bloody repall, fled to Megara, where he laid 
violent hands on himfelf. The inhabitants of the 
place raifed a monument to his memory, where they 
offered yearly facrifices, and placed fmall pebbles in- 
flead of barley. It was on this monument that the 
birds Called hoopoes were firfl feen ; hence the fable of 
his metamorphofis. Procne and Philomela died thro’ 
excels of grief and melancholy; and as the night¬ 
ingale’s and the fwallow’s voice is peculiarly plaintive 
and mournful, the poets have embellifhed the fable by 
fuppt fir.g that the two unfortunate fillers were changed 
into birds. 

PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of fomni- 
ferous anodyne opiate, taking its name from Philo the 
inventor. 

PHLOPCEMEN, a celebrated general of the A- 
chrcan league, was born in Megalopolis, a city of Ar¬ 
cadia in Peloponnefus; and from his very infancy 
difccvered a ftrong inclination to the profeffion of 


arms. He was nobly educated by Callander of Man- 
tinea; a man of great probity, and uncommon abili¬ 
ties. He was no fooner able to bear arms than he en¬ 
tered among the troops which the city of Megalopolis 
fent to make incurflons into Laconia, and in thefe in¬ 
roads never failed to give fome remarkable inllance of 
his prudence and valour. When there were no troops 
in the field, he ufed to employ his leifure time in 
hunting and fuch other manly exercifes. When 
Cleomenes king of Sparta attacked Megalopolis, 
Philopcemen dilplayed much courage and greatnefs 
of foul. He fignalized himfelf no lefs fome time 
alter, in the battle of Sellafia, where Antigonus 
gained a complete victory over Cleomenes. Antigo¬ 
nus, who had been an eye-witnefs of his prudent and 
intrepid behaviour, made very advantageous offers to 
gain him over to his interelt; but he rejected them, 
having an utter averlion to a court life, which he com¬ 
pared to that of a Have, faying, that a courtier was 
but a Have of a better condition. As he could not 
live idle and inactive, he went to the ille of Crete, 
which was then engaged in war, and ferved there'as 
a volunteer till he acquired a complete knowledge of 
the military art; for the inhabitants of that illand were 
in thofe days accounted excellent warriors, being fcarce 
ever at peace among themfelves. Philopcemen, hav¬ 
ing ferved fome years among the troops of that illand, 
returned home, and was upon his arrival appointed 
general of the horfe; in which command he behaved 
fo well, that the Achaean horfe, heretofore of no repu¬ 
tation, became in a fhort time famous all oyer Greece. 
He was foon after appointed general of the Achaean 
forces, when he applied himfelf to the re eftablifhing 
of military difcipline among the troops of the republic, 
which he found in a very low condition, and univer- 
fally defpifed by their neighbours. Aratus, indeed, 
was the firll that raifed the Achaean Hate to that pitch 
of power and glory to which it arrived ; but the fuc- 
cefs of his enterprifes was not fo much owing to his 
courage and intrepidity as to his prudence and poli¬ 
tics. As he depended on the friendfhip of foreign 
princes, and their powerful fuccours, he neglected the 
military difcipline at home; but the inllant Philo¬ 
pcemen was created praetor, or commander in chief, 
he roufed the courage of his countrymen, in order to 
put them into a condition to defend themfelves with¬ 
out the affillance of foreign allies. With this view he 
made great improvements in the Achaean difcipline; 
changing the manner of their exercife and their arms, 
which were both very defective. He had thus, for 
the fpace of eight months, exercifed his troops every 
day, making them perform all the motions and evolu¬ 
tions, and accuftoming them to manage with dexterity 
their arm?, when news was brought him that Macha- 
nidas was advancing, at the head of a numerous army 
to invade Achaia. He was glad of this opportunity 
to try how the troops had profited by his difcipline ; 
and accordingly, taking the field, met the enemy, jm- 
tbe territories of MantinCa, where a battle was fought. 
Philopoemen, having killed Machanidas with his Owu 
hand, (truck off his head, and carried it from rank 
to rank, to encourage his victorious Achseans, who con¬ 
tinued the purfuit with great (laughter, and incre¬ 
dible ardour to the city of Tegea, which they entered 
together with the fugitives. The Lacedemonians loft 
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Philopoe on thisoccafion above 8000 men, of which 4000 were 
mcn » killed on the fpot, and as many taken prifoners. The 
lofs of the Achcans was very inconfiderabie, and thofe 
that fell were rnodly mercenaries. This happened 
about the year before Chrift 204. 

Buc what moll of all railed the fame and reputation 
of Philopcrmen was bis joining the powerful city of 
Lacedaemon to the Achaean commonwealth ; by which 
means the Achaeans came to eclipfe all the other dates 
of Greece. This memorable event happened in the 
year 191. In this tranfaftion we cannot help taking 
notice of one circurndance, which in our opinion, re- 
flefts greater ludre on Philopoemen than all his warlike 
exploits. The Lacedaemonians, overjoyed to fee them- 
felves delivered from the oppreffions they had long 
groaned under, ordered the palace and furniture of 
Nabis to be fold ; and the fum accruing from thence, 
to the amout of 120 talents, to be prefented to Phi¬ 
lopoemen, as a token of their gratitude. Deputies 
therefore were to be appointed, who Ihould carry the 
money, and defire Philopoemen, in the name of the fe- 
nate, to accept of the prefent. On this cccafion it was 
that the virtue of the generous Achaean appeared in 
its greated ludre ; for fo great was the opinion which 
the Spat tans had of his probity and difinteredednefs, 
that no one could be found who would take upon him 
to offer the prefent: druck with veneration, and fear 
of difpleafing him, they all begged to be excufed. At 
lad they obliged, by a public decree, one Timolaus, 
who had formerly been his gued, to go to Megalopolis, 
where Philopoemen lived, and offer him this tedimony 
of their regard. Timolaus, with great reluftance, fet 
out for Megalopolis, where he was kindly received and 
entertained by Philopoemen. Here he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of obferving the driftnefs of his whole conduit, 
the greatnefs of his mind, the frugality of his life, and 
the regularity of his manners ; which druck him with 
fuch awe, that he did not dare once to mention the 
prefent he was come to offer; infomuch that, giving 
ibme other pretence tohis journey, he returned home 
with the money. The Lacedtemonians fent him again ; 
but he could no more prevail upon himfelf now than 
the fird time to mention the true caufe of his journey. 
At laft, going a third time, he ventured, with the ut- 
mod reluftance, to acquaint Philopoemen with the 
offer he had to make in the name of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. Philopoemen heard him with great calmtiefs ; 
but the indant he had done fpeaking, he fet out with 
him for Sparta, where after having acknowledged his 
obligation to the Spartans, he advifed them to layout 
their moneyin reforming orpurchafing thofe mifereants 
who divided the citizens, and fet them at variance by 
means of their feditious difeourfes ; to the end that 
being paid for their filence, they might not occafion 
fo many didraftions in the government; “ for it is 
much more advifeable (laid he) to dop an enemy’s 
piouth than a friend’s : as for me, I fhall always be 
your friend, and you fhall reap the benefit of my 
friendfhip without expence.” Such was the difintered¬ 
ednefs of this noble Achaean ! 

About two years after this the city of Mefiene 
withdrew itfelf from the Achaean league. Philopce- 
men attacked them ; but was wounded, taken prifoner, 
and poifoned by the magidrates. Thus died one of 


the greated heroes that Greece or any other country WcL 
ever produced Pie was no way inferior in valour, 
military knowledge, and virtue, to any of the boaded 1 .' ” 

heroes of Rome. Had Achaia been nearer to an stoned 
equality with Rome, he would have preferved his —„—• 
country from the yoke which the Roman republic 
forced it to bear. Both the Greek and Roman wri¬ 
ters put him upon the level with Hannibal and Scipto, 
who were liis contemporaries, and happened to die the 
fame year. They allow him to have been not only 
one of the gre .ted commanders, but alfo one of the 
greated datefman of his age. To his valour and pru¬ 
dence Achaia owed her glory, which upon his death 
began to decline, there being nme after him in that 
republic able to oppofe her enemies with the like 
deadinefs and prudence ; whence Philopoemen was 
called the lad of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards 
dyled the lad of the Romans. 

PHILOSOPHER, a peifonverfcd in philofophy ; 
or one who makes profeflion of, or applies himfelf to, 
the dudy of nature and morality. 

Philosopher's Stone, the greated objeft of alchemy, 
is a long fought for preparation, which, whenfound, 
is to convert all the true mercurial part of metal into 
pure gold, better than any that is dug out of mines or 
perfefted by the refiner’s art. 

Some Greek writers in the fourth and fifth centu¬ 
ries fpeak of this art as being then known; and to¬ 
wards the end of the 13th century, when thelearning 
of the Ead had been brought hither by the Arabians, 
the fame pretenfions began to fpread through Europe, 

It is fuppofed that this art called alchemy, was of E- 
gyptian origin ; and that, when the ancient Greek 
philofophers travelled into Egypt, they brought back 
fome of the allegoric language of this Egyptian art, ill 
underdood, which afterwards paffed into their mytho¬ 
logy. Alchemy was the earlied branch of chemidry, 
confidered as a philofophical fcience; in the other 
parts of chemical knowledge, fafts preceded reafoning 
orlpeculation ; but alchemy was originally fpeculative. 

Spe Transmutation. 

The alchemids fuppofed the general principles of 
metals to be chiefly two fubflances, which they called 
mercury and fulphur; they apprehended alfo, that the 
pure mercurial, fulphureous, or other principles of 
which they imagined gold to be compofed, were con¬ 
tained feparately in other bodies ; and thefe principles, 
therefore, they endeavoured to colleft, and to concoft 
and incorporate by long digedions; and by thus ctn- 
joining the principles of gold, if they could be fo pro¬ 
cured and conjoined, it might be expefted that gold 
would be produced. But the alchemids pretend to a 
produft of a higher order, called the-elixir, the medicine 
for metals, the tintture, thephilofopher's Jlone ; which, by 
being projefted on a larsre quantity of any of the in¬ 
ferior metals in fufion, Ihould change them into fine 
gold ; which being laid oh a plate of filver, copper, or 
iron, and moderately heated, Ihould fink into the me¬ 
tal, and change into gold all the parts to which it was 
applied ; which on being properly heated with pure 
gold, Ihould change the gold into a fubdance cf the 
fame nature and virtue with itfelf, fo as thus to be 
fufceptible of perpetual multiplication ; and which, by 
continued coftion, Ihould have its power more and 
4 C 2 more 
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Philofo- more exalted, fo as to be able to tranfmute greater 
pher’s anc i g rea ter quantities of the inferior metals, accord- 
. h ‘^ ne ~ ing to its different degrees of perfedtion. 

Alcliemifts have attempted to arrive at the mak'ng 
of gold by three methods : the firft by reparation ; for 
every metal yet known, it is affirmed, contains fome 
quantity of gold ; only, in mod, the quantity is fo 
little as not to defray the expence of getting it out.- 
The fecond is by maturation; f .r the alchemids 
think mercury is the bads and matter of all metals ; 
that quickfilver purged from all-heterogeneous bodies 
would be much heavier, denfer, and dm pier, 1 titan the 
native quickfilver ; and that by fubtilizing, purifying, 
and digeding it with much labour, and leng opera¬ 
tions, it is podlble to convert it into pure gold. 

This melhod is only for mercury.- With refpect to 
the other metals, it is ineffedhval, 1. Bccauit their 
matter is not pure mercury, but has other heteroge¬ 
neous bodies adheiing to it; and, 2. Becaufe the di- 
gedion, whereby mercury is turned into gold, would 
not fucceed in other metals, becaufe they had not 
beeh long enough in the mines. 

Weight is the inimitable charadtef of gold, &c. Now 
mercury, they fay, has always fome impurities in it, and 
thefe are lighter than mercury. Could they be purged 
away,which they think is notimpoffible, mercury would 
be as heavy as gold ; and what is as heavy as gold is 
gold, or at lead might very eadly be made gold. 

The third method is by tranfmutation, or by turn¬ 
ing all metals readily into pure gold, by melting them 
in the fire, and calling a little quantity of a certain 
preparation into the ftifed matter; upon which the fe¬ 
ces retire, are volatilized and burnt, and carried off, 
and the red of the mafs is turned into pure gold. That 
which works this change in the metals is called the 
phUofopheFs fcne. See Transmutation. ' 

Whether this third method be poffible or not, it is 
difficult to fay. We have fo many tedimonies of it 
from perfons who on all other occadons fpeak truth, 
that it is hard to fay they are guilty of diredt falfe- 
hood,even when they fay that they have beenmaders 
of the fecret. We are told, that it is only doing that 
by art which nature does in many years and ages. 
For as lead and gold differ but little in weight, there¬ 
fore there is not much in lead befide mercury and 
gold. Now, if we had any body which would 1 fo agi¬ 
tate all the parts of lead as to burn all that i-, not mer¬ 
cury therein, and had alfo fome fulphur to fix the 
mercury, would not the mafs remaining be converted 
into gold ? There is nothing in nature fo heavy as 
lead except gold, mercury, and platina, which was 
not known to thefe reafoners ; it is evident, therefore, 
there is fomething in lead that comes very near to gold. 
But in lead there is likewile fome heterogeneous mat¬ 
ter different both from mercury and gold. If therefore 
19 ounces of lead be diffolved by the fire, and 8 ounces 
be deftroyed by thefe means, it is argued that we fhall 
have the reft good gold ; the ratio of lead to gold be¬ 
ing as 11 to 19. If then the phih fopher’s (tone can 
purify the mercurial matter in lead, fo as that nothing 
fhall remain but the pure mercurial body, and you can 
fix and coagulate this by means of fulphur, out of 19 
ounces cf lead you will have 11 of gold: or, if you 
reduce the lead from 18 to 14, you will then have 


converted it into mercury; and if youfarther purify l’MIofi*. 
this mercury to the proper ftandard, you will have P^ cr 3 
gold ; provided you have but a fulphur with which to . btD * c ' j 
fix and coagulate it. Such is the foundation of the 
opinion of the philofopher’s ftone ; which the alche- 
tnifts contend to be a moft-fubtile, fixed, concentrated 
fire, which as foc-n as it melts with any metal, does, 
by-a magnetic virtue, immediately unite itfelf -to the 
mercurial body of the metal, volatiiife and cleanfe off 
all that is impure therein, and leave nothing but a 
mafs of pure gold. Many frauds and artifices have 
unqueftionably been pradtifed in this operation, and 
tliei e might be political reafons v, hy princes and others 
fhould encourage thofe who pretended to a power of 
furnilhing this inexhauftible fource of wealth; but it 
would be wrong to cenfure as impoftors all tbofe who 
have declared themfelves convinced, frem their own 
experiments, of the tranfmutability of hafe metals in¬ 
to gold. There are ftrong reafons, however, to be¬ 
lieve that the authors have been deceived themfelves by 
fallacious appearances. Mr Boyle gives an account of 
a procefs by which he imagines part of the fubftance 
of gold to have been tranfmuted into filver. He alfo 
relates a very extraordinary experiment, under the ti¬ 
tle of the degradation of gold by an anti-elixir, which 
was publiffied in his own life-time, and fince re-printed 
in 1739. Hence, many have been led to conclude in 
favour of the alchemical dodtrine of the tranfmuta¬ 
bility of metals. See an account of this experiment, 
with remarks upon it by Dr Lewis, in his Commerce of 
Arts , fedt. 12. p. 297, &c. 

“ The opinion (fays Holt} that one metallic or Charafters 
other foreign fubftance might be changed into' another, of the 
was, it feems, at this time (reign of Henry VI. 0 f Kln S san ^ 
England) propagated by certain chemifts, whofe ob- VE ecnso * 
fervat-ions on the furprifing effedts and alterations pro- ' “ 3 
duced in certain fubftances by the force of heat carried 
their imaginations beyond what found judgment might 
warrant. The firft inftance of which on record is 
in vol. xi. p. 68. of the Fadcra ; wherein Henry VI. 
grants a licence to Jchn Cobbe, freely to work in me¬ 
tals ; he having, by philofophical art, found out a 
method of transferring imperfedt metals into perfedt 
gold and filver. 

“ This pretended fecret, known afterwards by the 
name of the philofopbeF s Jlone or powcUr, was encou¬ 
raged by four licences, granted to different projedlors 
during this reign, and at fundry times after, during 
this century particularly, and in fucceeding times, all 
over Europe. The phrenzy has not entirely ceafed 
even to this day, although it meets with neither public 
encouragement nor countenance from men of fober 
reafon ; the projedlors having yet found nothing from 
their airy fchemes in this mode of fearch but certain 
ruin to their property.” , 

The fame author, when fpeaking of the commerce 
of the kingdom, and the wonderful increafe and riches 
of commercial cities, fpeaks thus : “ This is the true 
pbilofophei’s ftone, fo much fought after in former 
ages, the difeovery of which has been referved to ge¬ 
nius, when ftudying to improve the mechanic arts. 

Hence a pound of raw materials is converted into fluffs 
of fifty times its original value. And the metals too 
are not, indeed, tranlmuted into gold—they are r more : 
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for the labour of man has been able to work the bafer 
metal, by the ingenuity of art, fo as to become worth 
more than many times its weight in gold.” 

PHILOSOPHIC, or Philosophical, fometliing 
belonging to Philosophy. 
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PHILOSGPIilCAL ego, among chemifs, a 
thin glafs body cr bubble, of the fiiape of an egg, 
with a hint neck or item, uild in di rtftions. 

PHILOSOPHIZI., :G, rules of. See NuirrowiAN 
Phllof [> n° 16. and the following article. 
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1\ p. nitions 
of philofo- 
phy. 


* Tatham's 
Chart aud 
Scale of 
Truth, vi, 
P-8. 


Its ohjedls. 


S a word derived from the Greek, and literally 
fignifies the /ove of wiflom (a). In its ulual 
acceptation, however, it denotes a fcience, or ci llec- 
tion of fciences, of which the univerfe is the object; 
and of the term thus employed many definitions have 
been given, differing from one another according to 
the different views of their fevcn.il authors. By Py¬ 
thagoras, philofophy is defined tmv ovt&■*, “ the 

knowledge of things exiflir.gby Cicero,^after 
Plato, feientia 1 erum divinarvm et hvmanarum cum c*u-c- 
sis ; and by the illuftrious Bacon, ini-rpretotio nature. 
Whether any of thefe definitions be fiifhciendy pre- 
cife, and at the fame time fufficiently comprehenfive, 
may be queflioned ; but if philofophy in its utmofl 
extent be capable of being adequately defined, it is 
not here that the definition fliould be given. “ Ex-, 
planation (Lys an acute writer *), is the firft: of¬ 
fice of a teacher ; definition if it be good, is the 
lafl of the inquirer after truth ; but explanation is one 
thing, and definition quite another.” It may be 
proper however, to obferve, that the definition given 
by Cicero is better than that of Pythagoras, becaufe 
the chief objedt of the philosopher is to afeertain the 
caufes of things ; and in this conlifts the difference be¬ 
tween his fludies and thole of the natural hi dorian, 
who merely enumerates phenomena, and arranges them 
into fepajate claffes. 

The principal objedts of philofophy a-e, God, na¬ 
ture, and man. That part of it which treats of God 
is called theology ; that which treats of nature, phyfics 
and metaphyf.es ; and that which treats of man , logic and 
ethics. That thefe are not feparate and independent 
fciences, but, as Bacon expreffes (b), branches from 
the fame trunk, we fhall endeavour to lhow, after 
we have given, agreeably to our ufual plan, a fhort hi- 
ftory of philofophy from the earlieft ages to the pre- 
fent day. 

To attempt to affign an origin to philofophy, would 


be ridiculous ; f> r every man endeavours to afeertam 5 < j > . 
the caui'cs of thole changes which he obferves in nature; * 
and even children thcmlclves are inqn fitive after that 
which produces the found of their drums and their 
rattles. Children, therefi re, and the moll illiterate 
vulgar, have in all ages been philofoi hers. But the 
firft people among whom phih lcpny was cultivated as 
a profelfion, was probably the Ch >1 Jeans We cer¬ 
tainly read-of none eailier; for though we have more 
authentic accounts of the Hebrews than of any other 
nation of remote antiquity, and have reafon to believe 
that no people was civilized before them, yet the pe¬ 
culiar circumftances in which they weie placed, ren¬ 
dered all philofophical inve-ftigat'on to them ufelcis, 
and even tended to fupprefs the very fpiritof enqn rv. 

The Egyptians indeed pretended to be the fir'll of na¬ 
tions, and to have fpread the bleffings of rcli, ion and 
the light of fcience among every "other people ; but, 
from the earliefts records now extant, there is reafon 
to believe that the Chaldeans were a civilized and 
powerful nation before the Egyptian monarchy was 
founded. 

Of'the Chaldean philofophy much has been faid, 3 
but very little is known. Aflronomy feems to have 
been their favourite ftudy; and at the era of Alexan- ^euT * 
dcr’s conqueft of their country, they boaftedthat their 
anceftors had continued their aftronomicaloblervat'ors 
through a period of 470,000 years. Extravagant 
claims to antiquity have been common in all na¬ 
tions (c). Califthenes, who attended the Macedonian 
conqueror, was requefted by Ariftotle to inform him- 
felf concerning-the origin of fcience in Chaldea ; and 
upon examining into the grounds of this report, he 
found that their obfervations reached no farther back¬ 
wards than 1903 years, or 2234 years before the 
Chriftian era. Even this is a remoter antiquity than 
Ptolemy allows to their fcience : for he mentions no 
Chaldean obfervations prior to the era of Nabonalfar, 

or 


(a) The origin ufually attributed to the term philofophy has been already afligned in the article Philolo¬ 
gy. M. Chauvin gives it a term fomewhat different. According to him, the term is derived from qtXia, defir3 
or Jludy, and o-otpia, < usifdom; and therefore he undsi (lands the word to mean the defire orjludy of <wifdottr, for (lays 
he) Pythagoras, conceiving that the application of the human mind ought rather to be called Jiudy than 
fcience, fet afidethe appellation of wife as too affuming, and took that of philofopher. 

(b) Convmit igitur partiri philofophiam in doclrinas tres ; doctrinam de numine, dodirinam de naturil, docirinam de 
homine . Quoniam antem partitiones feientiarnm non funt lineis diverfis fimiles, quas coeunt adunum angulum; 
fed points ramis arborum, qai c njunguntur in uno trunco, qui etiam truncus ad lpatium nonnu’.lum integer 
eft et c- nrinuus, antequam fe partiatur in raraos. De. a eg. Scient. lib. iii. cap. 1. 

(c) This claim of the Babylonians is thus rejedted with contempt by Cicero ; “ Contemnamus Babylon 
nios, et eos, qui e Caucafo cceli ligna fervantes, numeris, et motibus, (tellaram curfus perfequunt'.u : Con. 
demnemus, i: quam, h< s aut JluL.tia, aut vanitath , aut imprudentia, qux470 millia annorum, ut ipfi dicunt, mo, 
numentis < or-preher.fa continent, et mentirijudicemus, nec feculorum reliquorum judicium, quod de ipfis futurupt 
fit pertimefeere. De Dininatione, lib. i. § 19. 
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Hiftory of or '747 years before Chrift. That they cultivated. 
Philo fophy fomething vhich they called philofophy at a much 
earlier period than this, cannot be queftioned ; for A- 
* Apud riftotle*, on the credit of the moil ancient records, 
jLaert.lib 1, fpeaks of the Chaldean magi as prior to the Egyptian 
§ priefts, who were certainly men of learning before the 

time of Mofes. For any other f ience , than' that of 
the ftars, we do hot read that the Chaldeans were fa¬ 
mous ; and this feems to have been cultivated by them 
merely as the foundation of judicial aftrology. Per- 
fuading the multitude that all human affairs are in¬ 
fluenced by the ftars, and profefling to be acquainted 
with the nature and laws of this influence, their wife 
?nen pretended to calculate nativities, and to predict 
•(• Sext. good and bad fortune f. This was the fource of 

Kmp. ad idolatry and various fuperftitions ; and whilfl the Chal- 

Matth. deans were given up to fuch dotages, true fdence could 
Strabo^ *" rl0<: rnlu '^ 1 indebted to their labours. If any credit 

lib. 100. b e due t0 Plutarch and Vitruvius, who qubte Berofus,. 
Cic.dtDiv. (fee Berosus), it was the opinion of the Chaldean 
lib, 1. § 1. wife men that an eclipfe of the moon happens when 
that part of its body which is deftitute of fire is turn¬ 
ed towards the earh. “ Their cofmogony, as given 
by Berofus, and preferred by Syncellus, feems to be 
this, that all th’ngs in the beginning confifled'of dark- 
nefs and water ; that a divide power dividing this hu¬ 
mid mafs, formed the world ; and that the human 
$ Enfield’s mind is an emanation from the Divine nature 
Hift. Phil. The large trad! of country which comprehended 
v. i. the empires of Affyria and Chaldea, was the firft peo¬ 

pled region on earth. From that country, therefore, 
the rudiments of fciencemuft have been propagated in 
every direction through the reft of the world; hut 
what particular people made the earlieft figure, after 
the Chaldeans, in the hiftory of philofophy, cannot 
be certainly known. The claim of the Egyptians is 
probably heft founded ; but as their fcience was the 
immediate fource of that of the Greeks, we fball de¬ 
fer what we have to fay of it on account of the con¬ 
nection between the parent and the offspring, and turn 
our attention from Chaldean to Indian philofophy, as it 
has been cultivated from a very early period by the 
Brachmans and Gymnofophifts. We p.ifs over Per- 
11a, becaufe we know not of any fcience peculiar to that 
kingdom, (except the dodrines of the magi, which 
were religious rather than philofophical; and of them 
the reader will find fome account under the words 
Magi, Polytheism, and Zoroaster.^ 

Indian phi- From whatever quarter India received its wifdom, 
lofophy, we are certain that its philofophers were held in high 
repute at a period of very remote antiquity, fince 
they were vifited by Pythagoras and other fages of an¬ 
cient Greece, who travelled in purfuit of knowledge. 
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Yet they feem to have been in that early age, as well as Hifmry of 
at prefer.t, more diftinguifhed for the feverity of their ' hftofophy 
manners than for the acquifition of fcience; and, as 
Dr Enfield obferves, to have more refembled modern 
monks than ancient philofophers. The brachmans or 
bramins, it is well known, are all of one tribe; and 
the moll learned of them are in their own language 
called Pundits or Pandits . The Greek writers, how¬ 
ever, mention a fociety called Samaneam, who, volun¬ 
tarily devoting themfelves to the ftudy of divine wif¬ 
dom, gave up all private property, committed their 
children to the care of the ftate, and their wives to 
the protection of their relations. This fociety was fup- 
ported at the public expence ; and its members fpent 
their time in contemplation, in converfadon on divine 
fubjeCts, or in aCts of religion. ; 

The philofophy of the Indians has indeed from the Ingrafted 
beginning been engrafted on their religious dogmas, 011 religion, 
and feems to be a compound of fanatic metaphyfics 
and extravagant fuperftition, without the fmalleft fea- 
foning of rational phyfics. Very unlike the philofo¬ 
phers of modern Europe, of whom a great part labour 
to exclude the agency of mind from the univerfe, the 
Pandits of Hindoftan allow no powers whatever to 
matter, but introduce the Supreme Being as the im¬ 
mediate caufe of every effeCt, however trivial. “ Brehm, 
the Spirit of God, (fays one of their moll revered Bra¬ 
mins), is abforbed in felf-contemplation. The fame 
is the mighty Lord who is prefent in every part 
of fpace, whofe omniprefence, as expreffed in the 
E eig Beid or Rigveda, I Ihall now explain. Brehm 
is one, and to him there is no fecond; fuch is truly 
Brehm. His omnifcience is felf-infpired or felf-intel- 
ligent, and its comprehenfion includes every poflible 
fpecies. To illuftrate this as far as I am able ; the 
mold comprehenlive of all comprehenfive faculties is 
omnifcience ; and being felf-infpired, it is fubjeCt to 
none of the accidents of mortality, conception, birth, 
growth, decay, or death; neither is it fubjeCt to paf- 
lion or vice. To it the three diftinCtions of time, 
pajl, prefent, and future, are not. To it the three 
modes of being (d) are not. It is feparated from 
the univerfe, and independent of all. This omnifcience 
is named Brehm. By this omnifeient Spirit the ope¬ 
rations of God are enlivened. By this Spirit alfo the 
24 powers (e) of nature are animated. How is this ? 

As the eye by the fun, as the pot by the fire, as iron 
by the magnet (f) as variety of imitations by the mi¬ 
mic, as fire by the fuel, as the fiiadow by the man, as 
dull by the wind, as the arrow by the ipring of the. 
bow, and as the lhade by the tree; fo by this Spirit 
the world is endued with the powers of intellect, the 
powers of the will, and the powers of aCtion ; fo that 

if 


(d) To be awake, to fleep, and to be abforbed in a ftate of unconfcioufnefs— a kind of trance. 

(e) The 24 powers of nature, according to the Bramins, are the five elements, fire, air, earth, water, and 
ahaflo (a kind of fubtile aether); the five members of aCtion, the hand, foot, tongue, anus, and male-organ of 
generation; the five organs of perception, the ear, eye, nofe, mouth, and Jkin; the five fenfes which theydiftin- 
guifh from the organs of fenfation; the three difpofitions of the mind, cl fire, pafion, and tranquillity, and 
the power of confcioufnefs. 

(f) If the work from which this extraCl is quoted be of as great antiquity as Mr Halhed fuppofes, the 
Bramins muft have been acquainted with the phenomena of magnetifm at a much earlier period than any 
other philofophers of whom hiftory makes mention. 
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if it emanates from die heart by the channel of the 
ear, it caufes the perception of founds: if it emanates 
from the heart by the channel of the lkin, it caufes 
the perception of touch; if it emanates from the heart 
by the channel of the eye, it caufes the perception of 
vifible objedts; if it emanates from the the heart by the 
channel of the tongue, it caufes the perception of 
tafte ; if it emanates from the heart by the channel of 
the nofe, it caufes the perception of fmell. This alfo 
invigorating the five members of action, and invigo¬ 
rating the rive members of perception, and invigora¬ 
ting the five elements, and invigorating the five lenfes, 
and invigorating the three difpofitions of the mind, 
&c. caufes the creation or the annihilation of the uni- 
verfe, while itfelf beholds every thing as an indifferent 
fpedtator 

From this paffage it is plain that all the motions 
in the univerfe, and all the perceptions of man, are, 
according to the bramins, caufed by the immediate 
agency of die Spirit of God, which feems to be here 
confidered as the foul of die world. But it appears 
from fome papers in the Aiiatic refearches, that the 
mod profound of thefe oriental philofophers, and 
even the authors of their facred books, believe not in 
the exiftence of matter as a feparate fubftance, but 
hold an opinion refpedting it very fimilar to that of the 
the celebrated Berkeley. The Vedantis (fays Sir 
William Jones) unable to form a diftindt idea of brute 
matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of Supreme Goodnefs was left a moment to it¬ 
felf, imagine that the Deity is ever prefent to his work, 
and conltantly fupports a feries of perceptions, which 
in one fenfe they call illufory, though they cannot but 
admit the reality of all created forms, as far as the 
happinefs of creatures can be a fie died by them. 

This is the very immaterialifm of Berkeley ; and in 
proof that it is the genuine dodtrine of the Bramins, 
the learned prefident quotes the Bhaga-aat , which is 
believed to have been pronounced by the Supreme Be¬ 
ing, and in which is the following fentence : 

“ Except the jirft caufe , whatever may appear and 
may not appear, in the mind, know that to be the 
mind’s Maya, or “ delufion,” as light, as darknefs.” 

We have lhown elfewhere (fee Metaphysics, n° 
269.) that the metaphyfical dodlrinesof the Bramins, 
refpedting the human foul, differ not from thofe of 
Pythagoras and Plato ; and that they believe it to be 
an emanation from the great foul of the world, which, 
after many tranfmigrations, will be finally abforbed in 
its parent fubftance. In proof of their believing in 
the metempfyehofis, Mr Halhed gives us the following 
tranllation of what (he fays) is a beautiful ftanza in 
the Geeta: “As throwing afide his old clothes, a 
man puts on others that are new ; fo our lives, quitting 
the old, go to other newer animals.” 

From the Bramins believing in the foul of the world 
not only as the foie agent, but as the immediate caufe of 
every motion in nature, we can hardly fuppofe them 
to have made any great progrefs in that fcience which 
in Europe is cultivated under the name of phyjics. 
They have no inducement to inveftigate the laws of 
nature; becaufe, according to the firft principles of 
theii philofophy, which together with their religion, 
they believe to have been revealed from heaven, every 
phenomenon, however regulator however anomalous. 


is produced by the voluntary aft of an intelligent Hiftory <>f 
mind. Yet if they were acquainted with the ufe of Ph’b'i'H’fi/ 
fire arms 4000 years ago, as Mr Halhed feems to be¬ 
lieve, he who made that difeovery muft have had a 
very confiderable knowledge of the powers of nature ; 
for though gunpowder may have been difeovered by 
accident in the Eaft, as it certainly was in the Weft 
many ages afterwards, it is difficult to conceive how- 
mere accident could have led any maa to the inven- ^ 
tion of a gun. In uftr>nomy geometry, and chrono- Their 
logy too, they appear to have made fomc proficiency aftronorr.y. 
ataveryeaily period. (See Astronomy, n° 4.) 

Their chronology and aftronomy are indeed full of 
thofe extravagant fidlions which feem to be effential to 
all their fyfterns; but their calculations of eclipfes, and 
their computations of time, are conducted upon feien- 
tific principles. 

“ It is fufficiently known, fays Mr Davis f that f Afiatic 
the Hindoo divifion of the ecliptic into ligns, degrees, Refearches 
&c. is the fame as ours; that their aftronomical year is vol. ii. 
fidereal, or containing that fpace of time in which the 
fun departing from a ftar, returns to the fame ; that 
it commences on the inftant of his entering the fign 
Aries, or rather the Hindoo conftellation Mefha ; that 
each aftronomical month contains as many even days 
and fradtional parts as he (lays in each fign; and 
that the civil differs from the aftronomical account of 
time only in rejecting thofe fraftions, and beginning 
the year and month at funrife, inftead of the interme¬ 
diate inftant of the artificial day or night. Hence 
arifes the unequal portion of time affigned to each 
month dependent on the fituation of the fun’s apfis, 
and the diftance of the vernal equinoxial colure from 
the beginning of Mefha in the Hindoo fphere; and 
by ithefe means they avoid thofe errors which Euro¬ 
peans, from a different method of adjufting their ka- 
lendar by intercalary days, have beeniubjedt to.” 

Mr Davis obferves, that an explanation of thefe 
matters would have led him beyond his purpofe, which 
was only to give a general account of the method by 
which the Hindoos compute eclipfes, and to fhow 
that the fcience of aftronomy is as well known among - 
them now as ever it was among their anceftors. T his 
he does very completely; but in the prefent lhort hi- 
ftorical fhetch, we can neither copy nor abridge his me¬ 
moir. Suffice it to fay, that he has lhown the pradtical 
part of the Hindoo aftronomy to be founded on ma¬ 
thematical principles ; and that the learned Pandits 
appear to have truer notions of the form of the earth, 
and the economy of the univerfe than thofe which are 
aferibed to their countrymen in general. 

The fame writer (hows likewii'e, that the prodigious 
duration which the Hindoos attribute to the world, is 
the refult of afcientific calculation founded indeed on 
very whimfical principles. “ It has been common with 
aftronomers to fix on fome epoch, from which, as 
from a radix, to compute the planetary motions ; 
and the ancient Hindoos chofe that point of time 
counted back, when, according to their motions as 
they had determined them, they muft have been in 
conjundtion in the beginning of Mefha or Aries, and 
coeval with which circumftance they fuppofed the 
creation. This, as it concerned the planets only, would 
have produced a moderate term of years compared 
with the enormous antiquity that will be hereafter 

fluted: 
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Hated that having difcover.ed a flow motion of the 
nodes and apildes alfo, and taken it into the computa¬ 
tion, they found it would require a length of time 
correfponding with 1955884890 years now expired, 
when they were fo fituated, and 2364115110 years 
more before they would return to the fame fituation 
again,,forming together the grand anomahllick pe¬ 
riod deniminated a Calpa, and fancifully affigned as 
the day of Brahma.” 

But though the mathematical part of the aftronomy 
of the Pandits is undoubtedly refpe&able, their phy- 
fical notions of the univerfe are in the high eft degree 
ridiculous and extravagant. In the Vedas andPuranas, 
writings of which no devout Hindoo can difpute the 
divine authority, eclipfes are faid to be occafloned by 
the intervention of the monfter Rabu; and the earth 
to be fupported by a feries of animals. “ They fup- 
pefe (lays Mr Halhed) that there are .14 fpheres, fe- 
ven below and fix above the earth. The feven infe¬ 
rior worlds are laid to be altogether inhabited by an 
infinite variety of ferpents, defer ibed in every mon- 
ftrous figure that the imagination can fuggeft. The 
iirft fphere above the earth i» the immediate vault of 
the viiible heavens, in which the fun, moon, and liars, 
are placed. The feconJ is the firil paradife, and ge¬ 
neral receptacle of thole who merit a removal from the 
lower earth. The third and fourth are inhabited by 
the fouls of thofe.men who,,by the praihice of virtue 
and dint of prayer have acquired an extraordinary de¬ 
gree of fanctity. The fifth is the reward of thofe who 
have all their lives performed fome wonderful aft of 
pennance and mortification, or who have died martyrs 
tor their religion. The.higheft fphere is the refidence 
of Brahma and his particular favourites, fuch as thoie 
men who have never'uttered a falfehood during their 
whole lives, and thofe women who have voluntarily 
burned themfelves with their hulbands. All the.e are 
abforbed in the divine eflence.” 

On ethics, the Hindoos have nothing that can be 
called phiiofophy. Their duties, moral, civil, and re¬ 
ligious, are all laid down in their Vedas and Shajlers ; 
and enjoined by what they believe to be divine autho¬ 
iity, which ntperiedes all reafoning concerning their lit- 
nels or utility. The buunels of their Pandits is to 
interpret thole book-, widen are ex'tremely ancient, 
and written in a language that has.long been unintel¬ 
ligible to every other order of men ; but r.o Pandit 
will alter the text however impofllble to be reconciled 
to principles eltabliflie.-l in his own practice rf aftro- 
lioniy. On fuch occa'ions the ufnal apology for their 
I tcred books i.-,, that “ Inch things may have been fo 
formerly, and may be fo ft ill ; but that for aftronomi- 
cal purpoles, aftronomical roles nntft be fol owed 
The great duties of morality have-been preferibed in 
every religious ct.de ; ;fnd they are not overlooked in 
that of the Hind to*, though the higher! merit that a 
Bramin can have confifts in voluntary afls,ol'abftineace 
and mortification, and in contempt of death. 

Of the ancient phiiofophy of the Arabians and 
Chinefe nothing certain can be faid ; and the narrow 
limits of iuch an abftrafl as this; do not admit of our 
mentioning the conj reft a res of the learned, which con- 
contradicl each other, and are all equally groundlefs. 

There is indeed luirrcient evidence that both nations 
were at a very early period obf Avers of the liars j and 


that the Chinefe had even 1 a theory by which they 
foretold eclipfes (fee Astronomy, n° 2, 3.) ; hut 
there is reafon to believe that the Arabians, like oth.er 
people in their circumftances, were nothing move than 
judicial aftrologers, who poftefied not thefmallell por¬ 
tion of aftronomical fcience. 

Pliny makes mention of their magi, whilft later 
writers tell us, that they were famous for their inge¬ 
nuity in folving enigmatical queftions, and for their 
Ikill in the arts of divination: but the authors of 
Greece are lilent concerning their phil fophy ; and 
there is not an Arabian book of greater antiquity 
than the Koran extant. (See Philology, Sec¬ 
tion II.) 

Leaving therefore regions fo barren of information, 
let us pals to the Phoenicians, whofe commercial-ije- 
lebrity has induced many learned men to allow them 
great credit for early fcience. If it be true, as feenss 
highly pr bable, that the {hips , of this nation had. 
doubled the Cape and almoft encompalfed the penin- 
fula of Africa long before the era of Solomon (See 
Ophir, n p 10), we cannnat.doubt but that .the’Phoe¬ 
nicians had made great proficiency in the art of navi¬ 
gation, and in the fcience of afttonomy, at a period of 
very remote antiquity. Ncr were thefe the only 
fciences cultivated by that ancient people: the learn¬ 
ed Cud worth has, in our opinion, fufficiently proved 
that Mofchus ox.Mocbus a Phoenician, who,, according 
to Strabo, flaurilhed before, the Trojan war, was the 
-author of the atomic phiiofophy-afterwards.adopted 
by Leucippus., Democritus, arid others among, the 
Greeks; and that it was with Tome of the fucceffors 
of, this fage that Pythagoras, as. Jamblicus tells us, 
.converfed at Sidon, and from them received his doc¬ 
trine of Monads See Pythagoras.). Another proof 
of the early progrefs of the Phoenicians in phiiofophy 
may be found in the fragments of their hiftorian San- 
choniatbon which have been preferved by Eufebiusf. 
We are indeed aware that men of great celebrity have 
called in queftion the authenticity of thofe fragments, 
and even the very exiHence of filch a writer as San- 
choniathon ; but for this fcepticii'm we can difeover no 
foundation (See Sanchoniathon ). His hiftory may 
have been interpolated in forne places by the tranfla- 
torPhilo-Byblius; but Porphyry, Eufebius, andTheo- 
doret, fpeak of it as a work of undoubted credit, and 
affirm that its author flourilhed before the Trojan 
war. Now this ancient writer teaches that; according 
to the tuft men of his country, all things arofe at 
firft from the neceftary agency of an atfive principle 
upon a paffive chaotic mafs which he calls mot. This 
chaos Cud worth thinks was the fame with the elemen¬ 
tary water of Thales, who was alio of Phoenician ex- 
ti action; but Moiheim juftly oblerves that it was ra¬ 
ther dark air, fince Philo tranflates it fxpaiAi. Be 
this as it may, nothing can be more evident than that 
the Phoenicians mull have made fome progrefs in 
what mull finely be confidered as phiiofophy, how¬ 
ever f dfe, fo early as the era of Sanchouiathon ; for 
fpeculations about the origin of the world never oc¬ 
cur to untaught barbarians.. Bcfides .Mofchus and 
Sanchoniathon, Cadmus, who introduced letters into 
Greece may undoubtedly be reckoned among the 
Phoenician philofophers; for though it is not pre¬ 
tended that the alphabet was of his invention, and 
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Hiftory of though it is hy no means certain that the Greeks, at 
1'hilofophy the time of his arrival amon 0 th m, were wholly de- 
'■— —v ftitute of alphabetic characters (See Philology, n° 
130.) > yet the man ^'ho could prevail wiih illiterate 
Ravages to adopt the ufe ol itr.mge char after-., mult 
have been a great mailer of the fcience of human 
nature. Several other Phoenician philofophers are 
mentioned by Strabo ; but as they ji.mrifhed at a la¬ 
ter period, and philofophiled after the lyHematic mode 
of the Greeks, they fall not properly under our no¬ 
tice. We pafs on therefore to the philofophy ofE- 

14 sypt- 

Egyptian It. has been already obferved that the Egyptians 
philofophy boafted of being the firft of nations, and the authors 
of all the fcience which in fop.irate rays illuminated 
the reft cf the world- Hut though th s claim was 
undoubtedly ill-founded, their high antiquity and early 
progrefs in the arts of civil life cannot be controvert¬ 
ed. The Greeks with one voice confefs that all their 
learning and wifdom came from Egypt, either im¬ 
ported immediately by their own philofophers, or 
brought through Phoenicia by the fages of the eaft : 
and we know from higher authority than the hifto- 
ries of Greece, that at a period fo remote as the birth 
of Mofes, the wifdom of the Egyptians was proverbial¬ 
ly famous. Yet the Hiftory of Egyptian learning and 
philofophy, though men of the firft eminence both 
ancient and modern have bellowed much pains in at¬ 
tempts to elucidate it, ftill remains involved in clouds 
of uncertainty. That they had fome knowledge of 
pbyfiology, arithmetic, geometry, and aftronomy, are 
faCts which cannot be queftioned ; but there is reafon 
to believe that even thefe fciences were in Egypt 
pufhed no farther than to the ufes of life. That they 
believed in the exillence of incorporeal fubftances is 
certain ; becaufe Herodotus affures us that they were 
the firft afferters of the immortality, pre-exiftence, and 
tranfmigration of human fouls, which they could not 
have been without holding thofe fouls to be at leaft 
incorporeal , if not immaterial . 

The author of Egyptian learning is generally ac¬ 
knowledged to have been Thoth, Theut or Taaut, cal¬ 
led by the Greeks Hermes, and by the Romans Mer¬ 
cury ; but of this perfonage very little is known. Dio-, 
dorus Siculus fays that he was chief minifter to Ofi- 
ris, and that he improved language, invented letters, 
inftituted religious rites, and taught aftronomy, mufic, 
and other arts. The fame thing is affirmed by San- 
choniatho, whofe antiquity has been already mention¬ 
ed ; by Manetho an Egyptian prieft, who fiourifhed 
during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus; and by 
Plato whofe authority, as he refided' long in Egypt, 
and was himfelf an eminent philofopher, is perhaps 
more to be depended upon than that of the other two. 
In the Philebus we are told that Thoth Was the in¬ 
ventor of letters : and left we Ihould fuppofe that by 
thofe letters nothing more is meant than pifture wri¬ 
ting or fymbolical hieroglyphics, it is added that he 
Vo i.. XIV. 
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diftinguifhed between vowels arid confottetnts, determin- Hidofy of 
ing the number of each. The lame philofopher, in 1 h;U>r»phy 
his Phsedrus, attributes to Thoih the mvention 0 iarith- v ' r ^ 

incite, geometry, ajlronomy, and hieroglyphic learn¬ 
ing ; and fuhjoins a deputation laid to have been held 
between him and 7 humus then king of Egypt, con¬ 
cerning the advantage and dihidvantage id his newly 
invented letters. Thoth boafted that the invention, 
by aiding memory, would greatly contribute to the 
progiefs of fcience; whilft the monaich contended r 
that it would enervate mens natural faculties by mak¬ 
ing them ttuil to written characters without exerting 
the powers of their own minds. 

All this, if real, mult have happened before the ent 
of Mofes : and fince it is almoil certain that alpha¬ 
betical characters were in ufe prior to the exod of the 
Ifraelites from Egypt (See Philology, n p 24, 25.) 
we may as well allow the invention to Thoth, as give 
it to an earlier author of unknown name. That arith¬ 
metic, geometry, and aftronomy, were cultivated in 
Egypt from the moil remote antiquity, is affirmed by 
all the ancients, and made in the higheft degree pro¬ 
bable by the fituation of the country. The firft ele¬ 
ments of aftronomy have certainly been difeovered by 
various nations, whofe habits of life led them to the 
frequent obfervation of the heavens; and it is obferved 
by Cicero, that the Egyptians and Babylonians, dwel¬ 
ling in open plains where nothing intercepted the 
view of the heavenly bodies, naturallly devoted them- 
felves to the ftudy of that fcience. The annual over¬ 
flowing of the Nile, which broke up the boundaries 
of their lands, would lay the Egyptians under the ne- 
ceifity of adopting fome method of fettling thofe boun¬ 
daries anew; and neceffity we know to be the parent 
of invention. Hence their early acquaintance with prac¬ 
tical geometry cannot well be doubted. Their cuftom of 
embalming their dead, and the perfection to which they 
carried that art (g), fliows infallibly their knowledge 
of the properties of natural fubftances, and gives fome 
reafon to believe that they were not altogether ftrari- 
gers to anatomy; but if we allow them to have been 
at this early period anatomifts acquainted with the 
powers of drugs, we can hardly refute them fome (kill 
in the art of pbyfic, which they themfelVes traced up 
to their gods and demigods, to Scrapis, Ifis, and her 
{on Horus or Apollo. 

The art of alchymy has been faid to have been 
known by the ancient Egyptians; and from the au¬ 
thor of the Egyptian philofophy it has been called the 
Hermetic art. But though this is nnqueftionably a 
fiCtion, there is evidence that they were pofTefied of 
one art which is even yet a defijeratum in the prac¬ 
tice of chemiftry. “ Mofes (we are toldf) took , £ xo j 
the golden calf, which his brother had made for ido- 
latrous purpofes, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder, and ftrowed it on the Water, and made the 
children of Ifrael drink of it.” Had this faCt been 
related by Herodotus or Diodorus Siculus, it would 
4 D have 


(g) It is true that the difleftion of fome mummies has leffened the high opinion long entertained of the 
.flrill 1 f the ancient Egyptians in the art of embalming ; yet it muft be granted that their knowledge of 
antifeptic drugs was great, fince it is now certainly known .even from thefe difleftions, that by means of 
fitch drugs they contrived to preferve rags of cloth from corruption for upwards of 3000 years. 
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Hiftory of have been deemed fufficient evidence that the Egyp- 
Philo fophy tians were even at that early period no ftrangers to 
the art of chemiilry ; and furely the evidence fhould 
not be the worfe for coming from the pen of tire He¬ 
brew lawgiver, who was himfelf educated in the court 

T5 of Egypt- 

Not carri- But though it is thus evident that the rudiments 
ed to high of almoft every ufeful fcience were known in Egypt 
perfedticn, from the remote ft antiquity, it does not appear that 
any of them was carried to a great degree of perfec¬ 
tion, unlefs perhaps chemiftry alone mull be excepted. 
One would think that no fcience could have been 
more indifpenfably requifite to them than geometry. 
And yet though Pythagoras is faid to have fpent 22 
years in Egypt ftudying that fcience and aftronomy, 
he himfelf difcovered (h) the famous 47th Prop, of 
Euclid’s firft book after his return to Samos. This, 
though a very ufefnl, is yet a fimple theorem; and fince 
it was not reached by the Egyptian geometry, we can¬ 
not fuppofe that thofe people had then advanced far in 
fuch fpeculations. The fame conclufion muft be 
drawn with refpect to aftronomy ; for Thales is faid 
16 to have been the firft that calculated an eclipfe of the 

Their fun ; and we nowhere read that the Egyptians pretend- 

knowledge ed to difpute that honour with him. To this it may 
if the folar rep^d, that Pythagoras was in Egypt undoubt- 
1 em- edly taught the true conftitution of the folar fyftem, 
and what is more extraord inary, the dodtrine of comets 
in particular, and of their revolutions, like the other 
planets, round the fun (1) We grant that he was 
taught all this ; but it was not fcientificially, but dog¬ 
matically, as fails which the priefts had received by 
tradition from their early anceftors, and of which they 
had never queftioned the truth nor inquired into the 
reafons. Of this we need no better , proof than that 
the Pythagorean fyftem of the fun was totally ne- 
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gledled by the Greeks as foon as they began to frame Hiftory cf 
hvpothefes and to fpeculate in philofophy (k). Philofophy 

But it may feem ftrange, and it certainly is fo, that ' v ' 
the Egyptian priefts, in the days of Pythagoras, 
fhould have prefervcdfo great a difcovery of their an¬ 
ceftors, and at the fame time have totally forgotten 
the principles and reafoning which led to a conclufion 
apparently contrary to the evidence of fenfe. This 
is a difficulty which we pretend not to remove, though 
the fadl which involves it feems to be beyond the 
reach of controverfy. Perhaps the following obfer- 
vations may throw upon it a feeble light. Accord¬ 
ing to Manetho, the written monuments of the firft 
Thoth were loft or negledled in certain civil revolu¬ 
tions or natural calamities which befel the kingdom 
of Egypt. After many ages great part of them were 
recovered by an ingenious interpretation of. the fym- 
bols which he had infcribed upon ancient columns; 
and the man who made this interpretation was called 
the fecond Thoth or Hermes Trifmegijlus. But thrice 
illujlrious as this perfonage was, it is at leaft poffible 
that he may have been much inferior to the former 
Hermes, and have read Lis writings and tranfcribed 
his conclufions without being able to comprehend the 
principles cr reafoning which led to thofe conclufions. 

Any man who underflands Latin might tranflate into 
li’s own tongue the conclufions of Newton ; but much- 
more would be requifite to make him comprehend 
the demonftrations of his fublime geometry. By what 
mode of reafoning the firft Hermes (l) was led to the 
true idea of the folar fyftem, or whether it was by 
reafoning at all, cannot now be known; but it feems 
very evident, that when the intercourfe between the 
Egyptians and Greeks firft commenced, the wifdom 
of the former people con Lifted chiefly in the fcience 
of legiflation and civil policy, and that the philofo- 

pher,. 


(h) This difcovery he claimed ; and his claim was admitted by the Greek writers without having been di- 
reSly controverted fince. An excellent mathematician, however, has lately fhown that the equality between 
the fquare of the hypothenufe of a right angled triangle, and the fum of the fquares on the other two fides, 
was known to the aftronomers of India at a period long prior that of Pythagoras. Notwithftanding this, 
it is certainly poffible that the fage of Samos may have made the difcovery himfelf, though we think the 
contrary much more probable ; for we agree with the able writer already mentioned, that Pythagoras who is. 
generally believed to have converfed with Indian brachmans as well as Egyptian priefts, may have derived 
from them u fome of the folid as well as the vifionary fpeculations with which he delighted to indraft or 
amufe his difciples.” See Tranfacti ms of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. ii. Memoir xiii. Phyfic Clafs. 

(1) This is recorded by Ariftotle and Plutarch ; and thus expreffed by Ammianus Marcelinus.—“ Stel¬ 
las quafdam, ceterisJimiles, quarum ortus orbitufque, quibus fmt temporibus prtrfhutihmiY&vhs, mentibus ignorari.. 
Lib. xxv. cap. 10. 

( k) Fix as in fupremis mundi partibus immotas perfiftere, et plan etas his inferiores circa folem revolvi, ter- 
ram pariter moveri curfu annuo, diurno vero circa axem propriam, et folem ceu focum unrverfi in omnium 
centro quiefceie, antiquiffima fuit philofophantium fententia. Ab iEgyptiis autem aftrorum antiquiffimis ob- 
fervationibus propagatam effe hanc fententiam verifimile eft. Et etiam ab illis et a gentibus conterminis ad 
Grcecos, gentem magi-s philologicam quam philofophicam, philofophia omnis antiquior juxta et fenior manaffe 
videtur. Subinde docuerunt Anaxagoras, Democritus, et alii nonnulli, terram in centro mundi immotam 
ftare, et aftra omnia in occafum, aliqua celerius, alia tardius moveri, idque in fpatiis liberrimis. Namque 
crbis folidi poftea ab Eudoxo, Calippo, Ariftotele, introdudli funt; declinante indies philofophia primitus 
introdudla, et novis Graecorum commends paulatim praevalentibus. Quibus vincults anti qu 1 planetas infpa- 
tiis liberis retineri, deque curfu redlilineo perpetuo retradlas in orbem regulariter agi docuerei non conftat. 
Newton de Mundi Syfemate. 

( l) Some authors, deeplylkilled in the Hebrew language, havethought that the true fyftem of the fun and pla¬ 
nets may be perceived in the Scriptures of the OldTellament, and that it is only from the ignorance or careleffnefs- 
ef the traufiators that it does not appear in the English bible and other verfions. The writer of this article core- 

feifes. 
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pher, the divine, the legiflator, and the poet, were all 
united in the fame perfon. Their cofmogony (for all 
the ancients who pretended to fcience framed cofmo- 
gonies) differed little from that of the Phoenicians 
already mentioned. They held that the world was 
pr d need from chaos by the energy of an intelligent prin¬ 
ciple: and they like wife conceived that there is innature 
a continual tendency towards diflolution. In Plato’s 
Timaeus,anEgypti.’tnprieft is introduced deferibing the 
definition of the world, and afferting that it will be 
effected bymeans of waterand fire. They conceivedthat 
the univerle undergoes a periodical conflagration ; af¬ 
ter which all things are reftored to their original form, 
to pals again through a fimilar fucceffion ot changes. 

“ Of preceptive dodtrine the Egyptians had two 
kinds-, the one facred, the other vulgar. The former, 
which refpedted the ceremonies of religion and the 
duties of the priefts, was doubtlefs written in the fa¬ 
cred books of Hermes, but was too carefully concealed 
to pafs down to pofferity. The latter confifted of 
maxims and rules of virtue, prudence, or policy. Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus relates many particulars concerning the 
laws, cuftomsj and manners of the Egyptians; whence 
it appears that fuperftition mingled with and cor¬ 
rupted their notions of morals. It is in vain to look 
for accurate principles of ethics among an ignorant 
and l'uperftitious people. And that the ancient E- 
gyptians merited this charadter is fufficiently evident 
from this fingle circumftance, that they fullered them- 
felves to be deceived by impoftors, particularly by the 
profeffors of the fanciful art of affrology; concern¬ 
ing whom Sextus Empiricus juftly remarks, that they 
have done much mifehief in the world, by enflaving 
men to fuperftition, which will not fuffer them to fol¬ 
low the didtates of right reafen.” See Egypt, My¬ 
steries, Mythology, &c. 

From Egypt and Phoenicia philofophy paffed into 
Greece; where it was long taught without fyftem, as 
in the countries from which it was derived. Phoro- 
neus, Gecrops, CadmUs, and Orpheus, were among 
the earlieft inftruftors of the Greeks ; and they incul¬ 
cated Egyptian and Phoenician dodtrines in detached 
maxims, and enforced them, not by ftrength of argu¬ 
ment, but by the authority of tradition. Their cof- 
mogonies were wholy Phoenician or Egyptian dif- 
guifed under Grecian names; and they taught a fu¬ 
ture ftate of rewards and punilhments. The planets 
and the moon Orpheus conceived to be habitable 
worlds, and the liars to be fiery bodies like the fun: 
but he taught that they are all animated by divinities ; 
an opinion which prevailed both in Egypt and the 
eaft: and it does not appear that hfe gave any other 
proof of his dodtrines than a confident affertion that 
they were derived from fome god. See Orpheus. 
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Hitherto we have feen philofophy in its flute of in- Hiflory of 
fancy and childhood, confifting only of recolledtion of Philo fof^r 
fententious maxims and traditionary opinions; but v * 
among the Greeks, an ingenious and pene.rating peo¬ 
ple, it foon affumed the form of profound fpeculation 
and fyfterr.atic reafoning. Two eminent philofophers 
arofe nearly at the fame period, who may be conftder- 
ei as the parents not only of Grecian fcience, but of 
almoft all the fcience which was cultivated in Europe 
prior to the era of the great Lord Bacon : Thefe were 
Thales and Pythagoras; of whom the former founded 
the Ionic fchool and the latter the Italic : from which 
two fprung the Various fedts into which the Greek 
philofophers were afterwards divided. A bare enu¬ 
meration of theft- fedts is all that our limits will admit 
of; and we lhall give it in the perfpicuous language 
and juft arrangement of Dr Enfield, referring our rea¬ 
ders for a fuller account than we can give of their re- 
fpedtive merits to his abridged tranflation of Brucker’s 
hiftory. # !«, 

Of the Ionic School were, t. The Ionic fedt pro- The Ionid 
per, whofe founder Thales had as his fucceffors An- fchool. 
aximenes, Anaxagoras, Diogenes Apolloniates, and 
Archelaus. 2. The Socratic fchool, founded by So. 
crates, the principal of whofe' difciples -were Xeiio- 
phon, iEfchines, Simon, Cebes, Ariftippus, Phsedo, 

Euclid, Plato, Antifthenes, Critias, and Alcibiades. 

3. The Cyrenaic fedt, of which Ariftippus was the 
author : his followers Were, his daughter Arete, He- 
geftas, Anicerris, Theodorus, and Bion. 4. The Me- 
garic or Eriftic fedt, formed by Euclid of Megara; to 
whom fucceeded Eubulides, Diodorus, and Stilpo, fa¬ 
mous for their logical fubtlety. 5. The Eliacor Ere^- 
triac fchool, raifed by PhaeJo of Elis, who though he 
clofely adhered to the dodtrine of Socrates, gave name 
to his fchool. His fucceffors were Pliftanus and Me- 
nedemus ; the latter of whom, being a native cf Ere- 
tria, transferred the fchool and name to his own coun¬ 
try. 6. The Academic fedt, of which Plato was the 
founder. After his death, many of his difciples de^ 
viating from his dodtrine, the fchool was divided into 
the old, new, and middle academies. 7 The Peripa¬ 
tetic fedt, founded by Ariftotle, whofe fucceffors in 
the Lyceum were Theophraftus, Strato-, Lycon, A- 
rifto, CritolaUs, and Diodorus. Among the Peripa¬ 
tetics, befides thofe who occupied the chair, were alfo 
Dicaearchus, Eudemus, and Eudemus Phalereus. 8.' 

The Cynic fedt, of which the author was Antifthenes, 
whom Diogeneus, Gneficritus, Crates* Netrocles, Me- 
nipus, and Menedemus, fucceeded. In the lift of Cy¬ 
nic philofophers muft alfo be reckoned Hipparchia, the, 
wife of Crates. 9. The Stoic fedt, of which Zeno was 
the founder. His fucceffors in the porch were Per- 
fteus, Arifto of Chios, Herillus, Sphaerus, Cleanthes, 

4 D 2 Chry- 


feffes that his knowledge of the Hebrew is very limited, which is probably the reafon that to him the argu¬ 
ments of thefe men appear weak and their criticifms fanciful. No man, however, has a higher veneration 
than he for the facred volume, Which he believes to have been given for nobler purpofes that to teach its 
readers the fcience of aftronomv ; but could the principles of that fcience be found in it, he Ihould be ftrong- 
ly inclined to think that the firft Thoth was Jofeph, and that the monarch to whome he was minifter was the 
far-famed Ofiris. Were there any folid foundation for this fuppofition, it would be eafy to conceive how 
Thoth acquired his fcience, and how the Egyptian priefts might retain juft notions of the folar fyftem in ge¬ 
neral, long after they had frrgotton the evidence upon which he communicated thofe notions to their anceftom 
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Hi (lory of Chryfippus, Zeno of Tarfus, Diogenes the Babylonian, 
Philo sophy Antipater, Panastius, and Pofidonius. 

2o Of the Italic School were, i. The Italic fed! 
The Italic proper: it was founded by Pythagoras, a difciple of 
fchool Pherecydes. The followers of Pythagoras were Arif- 
tseus, Mnefarchus, Alcmson, Ecphantus, Hippo, Em¬ 
pedocles, Epicharmus, Ocellus, Timaeus, Archytas, 
Hippafus, Philolaus, and Eudoxus. 2. The Eleatic 
fed, of which Xenophanes was the author: Ids fuc- 
ceffors, Parmenides, Meliffus, Zeno, belonged to the 
metaphyfical clafs of this fed! ; Leucippus Democri¬ 
tus, Protagoras, Diagoras, and Anaxarchus, to the 
phyfical. 3. The Heraclitean fed, which was found¬ 
ed by Heraclitus, and foon afterwards expired ; Zeno 
and Hippocrates philofophifed after the manner of He¬ 
raclitus, and other philofophers borrowed freely from 
his fyftem. 4. The Epicurean feet, a branch of the 
Eleatic, had Epicurus for its author; among whofe 
followers were Metrodorus, Poly$nus,Hermachus, Po- 
lyftratus, Bafilides, and Protarchus. 5. The Pyrrho- 
nic or Sceptic Sed, the parent of which was Pyrrho : 
his dodrine was taught by Timon the Phliafian ; and 
after fome interval was continued by Ptolemy a Cyre- 
nean, and at Alexandria by .dEnefidemus. 

Of the peculiar dodrines of thefe feds, the reader 
will in this work find a fhort account either in the lives 
of their refpedive founders, or under the names of the 
fedts themfelves. We (hall only obferve at prefent, that 
though many of them were undoubtedly abfurd, and 
many wicked, it would yet perhaps be going too far to 
fay with fome, that the philofophy of Greece became 
impious under Diagoras, vicious under Epicurus, hy¬ 
pocritical under Zeno, impudent under Diogenes, 
covetous under Demochares, voluptuous under Metro¬ 
dorus, fantaftical under Crates, fcurrilous under Me- 
nippus, licentious under Pyrrho, and quarrelfome un¬ 
der Cleanthes. Of the truth of this heavy charge every 
reader mu ft judge forhimfelf. We-are ftrongly inclined 
to think, that there were virtues and vices peculiar to 
Pauw’s each fedl; and that the fedts themfelves had an affinity 
I’hilufopln more or lefs diredt with the different temperaments of 
cal Differ- man ; whence the choice of fedlators often depended 
tations,&r. on pjjyf lca i influence, ora peculiar difpofition of their 
organs. Nothing appears more natural than that thofe 
men who were born with great force of mind and 
ftrong nerves fhould difeover a prediledtion for ftoicifm; 
while mortals, endowed by nature with more deli¬ 
cacy of fibres and keener fenfibility, fled for lefuge 
to the myrtles of Epicurus. People, whofe temper¬ 
aments partook of no extremes, were always inclined 
either for the Lyceum or the academy. Such as pof- 
feffed folidity of underftanding ranged themfelves with 
Ariftotle; and thofe who had only genius, or even 
pretenfions to that endowment, went to augment the 
2T crowd of Platoni fts.” 

Orecian All the fyftematical philofophers, however, purfued 
mode of their inquiries into nature by nearly the fame method, 
j hilofo- of their philofophy as well as of ours, the univerfe, 
phizing. w i t h a fl tfl a t it contains, was the vaft objedt: but the 
individual things which compofe the univerfe are in¬ 
finite in number and ever changing; and therefore, 
according to an eftablilhed maxim of theirs, incapa- 
* Eoeth in ble of being the fubjsdls of human fcience *. To re- 
Pnsdic. et duce this infinitude, and to fix thofe fleeting beings, 
f r 'ui) 1> ' h}r ^ey eftablifhed certain definite arrangements or claffes, 
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to fome of which every thing paft, prefent, or to come, Hiflory of ■ 
might be referred ; and having afeertained, as they Philofophy 
thought, all that could be affirmed or denied of tliefe 
claffes, they proved, by a very fliort procefs of fyllo- 
giftic reafoning, that what is true of the clafs muft be 
true of every individual comprehended under it. The 
mod celebrated of thefe arrangements is that which is 
known by the name of categories; which Mr Harris 
thinks at lead as old as the era of Pythagoras, and to the 
forming of which mankind would, in his opinion, be 
neceffarily led by the following confiderations : Every The cate- 
fubjed of human thought is either fubjance or attrl- g ones - 
bu'.e; but fuljlar.ee hnd attribute may each of them be 
modified under the different characters of .uritverfal or 
particular. Hence there arifes a quadruple arrange¬ 
ment of things into fubjlance univerfal and fubjance par¬ 
ticular ; into attribute uritverfal and attribute particular; 
to fome one of which four not only our words and 
ideas, but every individual of that immenfe multitude 
of things which compofe the univerie may be reduced. 

This arrangement, however, the learned author thinks 
too limited; and he is of opinion, that, by attending 
to the fubftances with which they were furrounded, 
the Giecian fchools muft foon have diftinguifhed be¬ 
tween the attributes ejfential to all fubftances and thofe 
which are only circumjantial; between the attributes 
proper to natural fubftances or bodies, and thofe which 
are peculiar to intelligible fubftances or minds. He 
likewife thinks, that the time and place of the exiftence 
of fubftances not prefent, muft foon have attracted 
their attention; and that in confidering the place of 
this or that fubftance, they could hardly avoid think¬ 
ing of its pofition or ftuation. He is of opinion, that 
the fuperindudion of one fubftance upon another would 
inevitably fugged the idea of chalking or habit, and 
that the variety of coexijing fubfances and attributes 
would difeover to them another attribute, viz. that of 
relation. Inftead therefore of confining themfelves to 
the Ample divifion of fubjance and attribute, they di¬ 
vided attribute itfelf into nine diftind forts, fome effen- 
tial and others circumjantial-, and thus by fetting iub- 
ftance at their head, made ten comprehtnjive and univer- 
falgenera, called, with reference to their Greek name, 
categories, and with reference to their Latin name, pre¬ 
dicaments. Thefe categories are, substance, quali¬ 
ty, QUANTITY, RELATION, ACTION, PASSION, WHEN, 

where, position, and habit; which, according to 
the fyftematic philofophy of the Greeks, comprehend 
every human fcience and every fubjed of human 
thought. Hijory, natural and civil, fprings, fays Mr 
Harris, out of substance; mathematics out of quan¬ 
tity ; optics out of quality and quan tity ; medicine 
out of the fame; ajronomy out of quantity and mo¬ 
tion ; mufic and mechanics out of the fame; painting 
out of quality and site; ethics out of relation;. 
chronology out of when; geography out of where; 
eleBricity , magnetifn, and attrattion, out of action and 
passton ; and fo in other inftances. 

To thefe categories, confidered as a mere arrange¬ 
ment of fcience, we are not inclined to make many ob- 
jedions. The arrangement is certainly not complete ; 
but this is a matter of comparatively fmall importance ; 
for a complete arrangement of fcience cannot, we be¬ 
lieve, be formed. The greateft objedion to the cate¬ 
gories arifes from the ufe that was made of them by 

almoft 
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Hi (lory of almoft every philofopher of the Grecian fchools ; for 
yhilnfuph y t hofe fages having reduced the objedts of all human 
fcience to ten general heads or general terms, inftead of 
fetting themfelves to inquire by a painful indudlion in¬ 
to the nature and properties of the real objeXs before 
them, employed their time in conceiving what could 
be pred'cated of fuhjhince in general, of this or that 
quality, quantity , relation, &c. in the abftraX ; and they 
foon found, that of iuch general conception as the ca¬ 
tegories there are but five predicables or dalles of predi¬ 
cates in nature. The firft clafs is that which the 
predicate is the genus of the fubjeB ; the fecond that 
in which it is the fpecies of th 0. fubjeB ; the third, is when 
the predicate is th^fpecifc difference of the fubjeB ; the 
fourth, when it is a property of the fubjeB; and the 
fifth, when it is fomething accU-ntallo the fubjeB ; (fee 
Logic, Part II. chap ii. and iii.) Having proceeded 
thus far in their fyftem, they had nothing to do with 
individuals but to arange them under their proper 
categories, which was commonly done in a very arbi¬ 
trary manner; and then, with the formality of a fyl- 
logifm, to predicate of each the predicable of the ge¬ 
nus or fpecies to which it belonged, But by this me¬ 
thod of proceeding, it is obvious that no progrefs 
whatever could be made in phyfical, metaphyfical, or 
ethical fcience ; for if the individual truly belongs to 
ftruments** ^ le category under which it is arranged, we add no- 
ef fcience t0 our (lock of knowledge by affirming or de¬ 

nying of it what we had before affirmed or denied of 
the whole genus : and if it belong not to the category 
under which we arrange it, our fyliogifing will only 
give the appearance of proof to what muft, from the 
nature ofthings, be an abfolutefalfehood. Itis only 
by experiments made on various fubftances apparently 
of the fame kind that they can be certainly known to 
belong to the fame category ; and when this is done, 
all fyllogiftic reafoning from the genus to the fpecies, 
and from the fpecies to the individual, is but folemn 
trifling, as every propofition in this retrograde courie 
45 takes for granted the thing to be proved. 

This phi- Yet this mode of philofophizing fpre id from Greece 
femmated" a ^ mo ^ over t ^ e w h°l e world. It w as carried by Alex-, 
through ander into Afia, by his fucceffors into Egypt; and it 
found its way to Rome after Greece became a province 
of the empire. It was adopted by the Jews, by the 
fathers of the Chri Ilian church, by the Mohammedan 
Arabs during the caliphate, and continued to be cul¬ 
tivated by the fchoolmen ’’tough all Europe, till its 
futility was expofed by Lord Bacon (m). The pro- 
feffors of this philofophy often difplayed great acute- 
nefs ; but their fyflems were built on mere hypothefes, 
and fupported by fyllogiftic wrangling. Now and 
then indeed a fuperior genius, fuch as Alhazen and 
our countryman Ro^r Bacon, broke through, the 
tramels of the fchools, and, regardlefs of the authority 
of the Stagyrite and his categories, made real difeoveries 
in phyfical fcience by experiments judicioufly conduc¬ 
ed on individual fubftances (fee Bacon [Roger); and 
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Op ncs, n° 6.) ; but the fcience in repute ftill conti- Hiftory of 
nued to be that of Generals. Philofophy 

It was indeed a combination of abhrd mttaphyfics 
with more ablurd theology: and that which is pro¬ 
perly called fifes, had in Europe no place in a liberal 
education fiom the end of the eighth century to the 
end of the fourteenth. Towards the beginning of this 
period of darkind’s, the whole circle of inftruXion, or 
the libeial arts as they were ca'lcd, confifted of two 
branches, the trivium and the quadr ivunt; of which 
the former comprehended grammar, rheiuric,pi\ 6 . dialcc * 
tics; the latter mufc, arithmetic,geometry, and ajlronomy , 
to which was added about the end of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury the ftudy of a number of metaphyfical fibtldies 
equally ufelefs and unintelligible. 

Hitherto the works of the ancient Greek philofo- 
phers had been read only in imperfeX Latin tranila-i 
tions ; and before the fcholaftic fyftem was completely 
eftablifhed, Plato and Ariftotle had been alternately 
looked up to as the oracle in fcience. The rigid 
fchoolmen, however univerfallv gave the preference to 
the Stagyrite, becaufe his analyfis of body into mat¬ 
ter and form is peculiarly calculated to keep in coun¬ 
tenance the moft incredible doXrine of the Romiih 
church (fee Transubstantiation ) : and upon the 
revival of Greek learning, this preference was contw 
nued after the fchool philofophy had begun to fall in¬ 
to contempt, on account of much ufeful information 
contained in fome of his writings on fubjeXs of natu¬ 
ral hiftory, and his fuppofed merit as a natural philo¬ 
fopher. At laft the intrepid fpirit of Luther and his 
affociates fet the minds of men free from the tyranny 
of ancient names, as well in human fcience as in theo¬ 
logy ; and many philofophers fprung up in different 
countries of Europe, who profeffed either to be eclec¬ 
tics, or to ftudy nature, regardlefs of every authority 
but that of reafon. Of thefe the moft eminent be 
yond all camparifon was Francis Bacon Lord Veru- 
lam. 

This illuftrious man having read with attention the Expofed 35 
writings of the moft celebrated ancients, and made futile by 
himfelf mailer of the fciences which were then culti- Lord Ba- 
vated, foon difeovered the abfurdity of pretending to con * 
account for the pheenomena of nature by fyllogiftic 
re.coning from hypothetical principles; and with a 
boldnefs becoming a genius of the firft order, under¬ 
took to give a new chart of human knowledge. This 
he did in his two admirable works, intitled, 1. De dig- 
nitate et augmentis feientiarum ; and, 2. Novum organum 
Scientiarum ; five Judicia vera de interpretatione Natural, 

In the former of thefe works, he takes a very minute 
furvey of the whole circle of human fcience, which he 
divides into three great branches, hiftory, poetry, and 
philofophy, correfp ’nding to the three faculties of the 
mind, memory, imagination, and reafon. Each of thefe 
general heads is fubdivided into minuter branches, and 
reflexions are made upon the whole, which, though 
we can neither copy nor abridge them, will amply re^ 

ward 
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(m) Scientias, quas habemus, fere a Grsecis fluxerunt. Quae enim fcriplores Romani, aut Arabes, aut rer 
centiores addiderunt,non multa, aut magni momenti funt: et cjualiacunque fint ? fundata funt fuper bafig 
corum quae inventa funt a Graecis. Bacon. 
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Vvard tlie perufal of the attentive reader. The purpofe 
of the Novum Organum is to point out the proper me¬ 
thod oi interpreting nature; which the author fhows 
can never be done by th? logic which was then in fa- 
Ihicn, but only by a painful and fair indudtion. “ Ho¬ 
mo naturae minilter (fays he) et interpres tantum facit 
et intelligit, quantum de naturae ordine re, vel mente 
obfervaverit; nec amplius feii aut poteft. Syllogif- 
mus ad principia feientiarum non adhibetur, ad media 
axiemata frultra adhibetur, cum fit fubtilitati naturae 
longe impav. Aifenfum itaque conftringit, non res. 
Syllogifmus ex propofitionibus conftat, propofitiones 
ex verbis, veiba notionum tefferse funt. Itaque fi no- 
tiones ipfe (id quod balls rei eft) confui® fiut et te- 
mere a rebus ab ft radtse, nihil in iis quae l'uperftruuntur, 
eft firmittidinis. Itaque fpes eft una in induftione. 
•ujra.” 

To hypothefes and preconceived opinions, which he 
calls idol. 1 thcatri, th : s great man was not lei's inimical 
than to fyllogifms; and lince his days almoft every 
philofopher of eminence, except Defcartes and his fol¬ 
lower; (fee Descartes and Cartesians), has pro¬ 
f-fled to ltudy nature according to the method of in¬ 
dudtion fo accurately laid down in the Novum Orga- 
num. On this method a few improvements have per¬ 
haps been made ; but notwith(landing thefe, Lord Ba¬ 
con mull undoubtedly be coniidered as the author of 
that philofophy which is now cultivated in -Europe, 
and which will continue to be cultivated as long as 
men (hall have more regard for matters of fadt than 
for hypothetical opinions. Of this mode of philofo- 
phizing we (hall now give a ihort, though we hope not 
inaccurate, view, by ftating its objedts, comparing it 
with that which it fuperfeded, explaining its rules, 
and pointing out its ufes ; and from this view it will 
appear, that its author Glares with Ariftotle the em¬ 
pire of fcience. 

The univerfe, that unbounded objedt of the contem¬ 
plation, the curi'ofity and the refearches of man, may 
be coniidered in two different points of view. 

In the firft place, it may be coniidered merely as a 
colledtion of exiftences-, related to each other by means 
of refemblances and diftindtion, fituation, fucceffion, 
and derivation, as making parts of a whole. In this 
view it is the fnbjedt of pure del'cription. 

To acquire an acquaintance with, or a knowledge 
of, the univerfe in this point of view, we mull enume¬ 
rate all the beings in it, mention ail their fenfible qua¬ 
lities, and mark all thefe relations for each. But this 
Would be labour immenle ; and when done, an undif- 
tinguiftiable chaos. A bqok containing every word of 
a language would only give us the materials,fo to l'peak, 
of this language. To make it comprehenftble, it muft 
be put into dome form, which will comprehend the 
whole in afinalieompafs, and enable the mind to pafs 
eafily from one word to another related to it. Of all 
relations among words, the moft obvious are thofe of 
refemblance and derivation. An etymological dic¬ 
tionary, therefore, in which words are claffed in con- 
fequence ot their refemblances, and arranged by means 
of their derivative dillindtions, will greatly facilitate 
the acquifition of the language. 

Juft fo in nature : The objedts around us may be 
.grouped by means of their refemblance, and then ar¬ 


ranged in thofe groups by means of their dillindtions View of 
and other relations. In this claffification we are en- Bacon’s 
abled to proceed by means of our faculty of abftradt- 
ing our attention irom the circumftances in which 
things differ, and turning it to thofe only in which 
they agree. By the judicious employment of this fa¬ 
culty we are able not only to dirtribute die individuals 
into clafles, but alfo to diftribute thofe clafles into 
others Hill more comprehenfive, by difeovering circum- 
fiances of refemblance among them : for the fewer the 
circumftances are which concur to form that refem¬ 
blance v.'hich has engaged our attention, the gi-eater is 
the number of diffimilar circumftances which are ne- 
gledted ; and the more extenfive will be the clafs of in- 
dividuals in which the refemblance is obferved. Thus Natural 
a number of individuals refembling each other in the hiflory. 
fingle circumftance of life, compofes the moft: extenfive 
kingdom of animals. If it be required, that they 
lhall further refemble in the circumftance of having 
feathers, a prodigious number of animals are excluded, 
and we form the inferior clafs of birds. We exclude 
a great number of birds, by requiring a further fimila- 
rity of web feet, and have the order of anseres. If 
we add lingua citiata, we confine the attention to the 
genus of an ate s. In this manner may the whole ob¬ 
jedts of the univerfe be grouped, and arranged into 
kingdoms, clafles, orders, genera, and fpecies. 

Such a claffification and arrangement is called Na¬ 
tural History ; and muft be confidered as the only- 
foundation of any extenfive knowledge of nature. To 
the natural hiftorian, therefore, the world is a collec¬ 
tion of exiftences, the fubjedt of deferiptive arrange¬ 
ment. His aim is threefold. 

t. To obierve with care, and to deferibe with accu¬ 
racy, the various objedts of the univerfe. 

3. To determine and enumerate all the great claffes 
of objedts ; to diftribute and arrange them into. all 
their fubordinate claffes, through all degrees of fub- 
ordination, till he arrive at what are only accidental 
varieties, which are fufceptible of no farther diftribu- 
tion ; and to mark with precifion the principles of this 
diftribution and arrangement, and the charadteriftics 
of the various affemblages. 

3. To determine with certainty the particular group 
to which any propofed Individual belongs- 

Description therefore, arrangement, and re¬ 
ference, conftitute the whole of his employment; 
and in this conlifts all his fcience. 50 

Did the univerfe continue unchanged, this would Djftin- 
conftitute the whole of our knowledge of nature: but guiflied 
we are witneffes of an uninterrupted fucceffion of from P h, ‘ 
changes, and our attention is continually called to the lul ' 0 P h y- 
events which are incelfantly happening around us. 

Thele form a fet of objcdls vaftly more intereiling to 
us than the former ; being the fources of almoft all the 
pleafures or pains we receive from external objedts. 

We are therefore much interefted in the ltudy of 
the events which happen around us, and ftrongly in¬ 
cited to profecute it: but they are fo numerous and 
lb multifarious, that the ftudy would be immenfe, 
without foiiie contrivance for abbreviating and facili¬ 
tating the talk, The fame help offers itlelf here as in 
the ltudy of what may be called quiefeent nature. E- 
vents, like exiftences, are fufceptible of claffification, 
in confequence of refemblances and diftindtion; and 
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View of by at'ention to thefe, we can acquire a very extenfive 
Bacon’s acquaintance with adlive nature. Our attention muft 
mi0 _ f °i' h y be chiefly directed to thofe circumftances in which 
many events refemble each other, while they differ 
perhaps in a thoufand others. Then we mud attend 
to their mod general diftindtions ; then to diftindlicns 
of fmaller extent, and fo on. 

It is in this way accordingly that we have advanced 
in our knowledge of adlive nature, and are gradually, 
and by no means flowly forming affemhlages of events 
more and more extenfive, and diflributing thefe with 
greater and greater precilion into their different claf- 
fes. 

In the zealous and attentive profecution of this taflc 
a very remarkable, and interefting obfervation occurs : 
In defcribing thofe circumftances of fimilarity among 
events, and particularly in (liftributing them according 
to thofe fimilarities, it isimpoffible for us to overlook 
that conftancy which is obferved in the changes of na- 
31 ture in the events which are the objedts of our con- 
CVmftancy templation. Events which have once been obferved to 
the f accompany each other are obferved always to do fo. 
Bature CS ° The rifing of the fun is always accompan : ed by the 
light of day, and his fetting by the darknefs of night. 
Sound argument is accompanied by convidtion, im- 
pulfe by motion, kindnefs by a feeling of gratitude, 
and the perception of good by defire. The unexcept¬ 
ed experience of mankind informs us, that the events 
of nature go on in certain regular trains ; and if fome- 
times exceptions feem to contradidl this general affir¬ 
mation, more attentive obfervation never fads to re¬ 
move the exception. Moft of the fpontaneous events 
of nature are very complicated ; and it frequently re¬ 
quires great attention and penetration to difeover the 
dimple event amidft a croud of uneffential circumftan¬ 
ces which are at once exhibited to our view. But 


of fubfillence, and man incapable of all improvement. View of 
From this a’one memory derives all irs value; and ^ 

even the conftancy of natural operation would be ufe- . 1 °^" p 
lefs if not matched or adapted to c ur purpofes by this 
expedlation of and confidence in that conftancy., 

After all the labours of ingenious men to difeover 
tire foundation of this irrefiftible expedlation, we muft 
be contented with faying that fuch is the conftitution 
of the human mind. It is an univerfa 1 j'ad inhuman 
thought, and for any thing that has been yet difeo- 
vered, it is an ultimate fadl, not included in any oth; f 
ftill more general. We fha.ll foon fee that this is fuf- 
ficient for making it the foundation of true human, 
knowledge; all of which muft in like manner be re¬ 
duced to ultimate fadts in human thought. 

We muft confidcr this undoubted feeling, this per- 
fuafion of the conftancy of nature, as an inftindhs 
anticipation of events iimilarto thofe which we have 
already experienced. The general analogy of nature 
fhould have difpofed philofophers to acquiefce in this, 
however unwelcome to their vanity. In no inftance. 
of effential confequence to our fafety or well-being 
are we left to the guidance of our boafted reafon 1 
God has given us the l’urer condudt of natural inftindts. 

No cafe is fo important as this : In none do we fo 
much Hand in need of a guide which fhall be power¬ 
ful, infallible, and rapid in its decifions. Without it 
we muft remain incapable of all inftrudtion from ex¬ 
perience, and therefore of all improvement. 

Our fenfations are undoubtedly feelings of our mind; 

But all thofe feelings are accompanied by an inftiir.c- 
tive reference of them to fomething diftindt from the 
feelings themfelves. Hence arifes our preception of 
external objedts, and our very notions of this externeity 
(pardon the term). In like manner, this anticipation- 
of events, this, irrefiftible connedtion of the idea 


when we fucceed in this difeovery, we never fail to of fire with the idea of burning, is alfo a feeling of' 
acknowledge the perfedl uniformity of the event to the mind : and this feeling is by a. law of hum m 
3 j” what has been formerly obferved. nature referred, without reafonir.g, to fomething ex- 

Univerfal- - But this is not all: We firmly believe that this uni- ternal as its- caufe ; and. like our fenfation, it is con- 
ly expect- formity will JHll continue ; that fire will melt wax, will fidered as a^j-n of that external fomething. It is like 
burn paper, will harden clay, as we have formerly ob- the convidtion of the truth of a mathematical propo- 
ferved it to do; and whenever we have undoubted fition. This is referred by us to fomething exifting 
proof that the circumftance of fituation are precifely in nature, to a neceffary and external relation fubfifting 
the fame as in fome former cafe, though but once ob- between the ideas which are the fubjedts of the pro- 
ferved, we expedl wi f h irrefiftible and unftiaken con- pofition. The convidtion is the fign or indication of 
fidence that the event will alfo be the fame. this relation by which it is brought to our view. In 

It is not furely neceffary to adduce many proofs of precifely the fame manner, the irrefiftible connedtion 
the univerfality of this law of human thought. The of ideas is interpreted as the fenfation or fign of a 
whole language and adlions of men are inftances of necejfary cunnedion of external things or events. Thefe 
the fadl. In all languages there is a mode of conftruc- are fuppofed to include fomething in their nature 
tion which is ufed to exprefs this relation as diftindt which renders them infeparable companions. To this 3, 
from all others, and the converfation of the moft illite- bond of connedtion between external things we give Our k: ow> 
rate never confounds them, except when the concep- the name of Causation. All out knowledge of this led ? e ‘f 
tions themfelves are confounded. The general em- relation of caufe and effedl, is the knowledge or cor,- 
ployment of the adtive and paffive verb is regulated by feioufhefs of what paffes- in our own minds during 
it. Tunis everfa eft a m'ilililus; turris everfa eft terra the contemplation of the phenomena of nature. If 
motu, exprefs two relations, and no fchool-boy will con- we adhere to this view of it, and put this branch of 
found them. The diftindtion therefore is perceived knowledge on- the fame footing with thofe called the 
or felt by all who can fpeak gramatically. Nor is any abftradJ'ciences, confidering only the relations , of idea -', 
language without general terms to exprefs this relation, we fhall acquire demonftrative fcience. If we take ary 
caufe—effedl—to occafion. Nay, it is a fadl in the other view of the matter, we fhall be led into inex¬ 
mind of brutes, who hourly fhow that they expedt the tricable mazes of uncertainty and error, 
fame ufes of every fubjedt which they formerly made We fee then that the natural procedure of our fi¬ 
ef it; and without this, animals would be incapable culty of abftradtion and arrangement, in order to ac¬ 
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quire a more fpeedy and comprehenfive knowledge of 
natural events, prefents them to our view in another 
form. We not only fee them as Jimilar events, but as 
events naturally and neceflarily conjoined. And the ex- 
preffion of rtfemblatice among events is alfo an expref- 
iion of concomitancy ; and this arrangement of events in 
confequence of their refemblance is in fact the difovery 
of thofe acoompaniments. The trains of natural ap¬ 
pearance being confidered as the appointments of the 
Author of Nature, has occafioned them to be confi¬ 
dered alfo as confequences of laws impofed on his 
works by their great author, and every thing is faid 
to be regulated by fixed laws. But this is the lan¬ 
guage of analogy. When afovereign determines on 
certain trains of conduCt for his fubjeCts, he iffues his 
orders-. Thefe orders are laws, tie deforces the ob- 
fervance of them by his authority: and thus a cer¬ 
tain regularity and conftancy of conduCt is produced. 
But fhould a ftranger, ignorant of the promulgation 
of thefe laws, and of the exerted authority of the 
inagiftrate, obferve this uniformity of conduct, he 
would aferibe it to the genius and difpofition of the 
people ; and his obfervation would be as ufefui to him 
for directing the tenor of his own conduCt, as the 
knowledge of the fubjeCt himlelf of the real fource of 
this conftancy is for directing his. 

Juft fo in nature, while the theologian profefils 
from his diicoveries concerning the exiftence and fu- 
perintendance of God, to know that the conftant ac¬ 
companiment of events is the confequence of laws 
which the great Author and Governor of the univerfe 
has impofed on his works, the ordinary philofopher, 
a ftranger to this feene, and to the unfearchable opera¬ 
tions of the supreme mind, muft aferibe this con¬ 
ftancy to the nature of the things. There is a great 
refemblance between the expteflion. natural law and 
.grammatical rule. Rule in ft riel language implies com¬ 
mand ; but in grammar it expreffes merely a genera¬ 
lity of fad, whether of flexion or conftruCtion. In 
like manner, a law of nature is to the philofopher 
nothing but the expreffion ol a generality of faCt. A 
natural or pbyfical law is a generally obferved fadt; 
and whenever we treat any fubject as a generally ob- 
lerved fadt, we treat it phyfically. It is a phyfical 
law of the underftanding that argument is accompa¬ 
nied by conviction; it is a phyfical law of the affec¬ 
tion that diftrcl’s is accompanied by pity; it is a phy- 
Jicul law of the material world that impulfe is accom¬ 
panied by motion. 

And thus we lee that the arrangement of events, 
or the uifeovery of thofe general points of refem- 
blance, is in fadt the difeovery of the laws of nature ; 
and one of the greateft and moft important is, that 
the laws of nature are conftant. 

There is no queftion that this view of the univerfe 
is incomparably more interetting and important than 
that which is taken by the natural hiftorian; contem¬ 
plating every thing that is ot value to us, and, in 
i'noit, ibe whole life and movement of the univerfe. 
This ftudy, there: -r., has been dignified with the 
. name of philosophy and of science ; and natural hi- 
ftoi y has ben confidered as of importance only in fo 
far as it was conducive to the fuccefsful profecution 
of philofophy. 

But die philofopher claims afuperiority on another 


account: he confiders liimfe’f as employed in the View of 
difeovery of caufes, faying that philofophy is the ftudy :1 3 

of the objedls of the univerfe, as related u/ cau;a- u ~ u J 
tion, and that it is by the difirovery of t) Je rela¬ 
tions that he communicates to the world fu ,h impor¬ 
tant knowledge. Philofophy, he fays, is the fcience 
of caufes. The vulgar are contented to confider 
the prior of two infeparably conjoined events as the 
caufe of the other; the ftroke on a bell, for inftance, 
as the caufe of found. But it has been clearly 
fhown by the philofopher that between die blow on 
the bell and the fenfation of found there are inter- 
pofed a long train of events. The blow fets the bell 
a trembling; this agitates the air in contact with 
the bell; this agitates the air immediately beyond 
it; and thus between the bell and the ear may be 
interpofed a numberlefs feries of events, and as many Called gra¬ 
nt ore between the firft impreffion on the earaSTtd that vitatioa- 
laft impreffion on the nerve by which the mind is af¬ 
fected. He can no longer therefore follow the no¬ 
menclature of the vulgar. Which of the events of 
this train therefore is the caufe of the fenfation ? 

None of them: It is that fomething which h.fepara- 
bly connects any two of them, and confbtutes their 
bond of union. Thefe bonds of union or caufes he 
confiders as refiding in one or both of the connect¬ 
ed objefts ; diverfities in this refpeCt muft therefore 
conftitute the moft important diftinCtions between 
them. They are therefore with great propriety call¬ 
ed the qualities, the properties, of thefe refpeCtive fub- 
jeCts. 

As the events from which we infer the exiftence of 
thefe qualities of things refemble in many refpeCts 
fuch events as are the confequences of the exertion of 
our own powers, thefe qualities are frequently deno¬ 
minated powers, forc.-s, energies. Thus, in the inftance 
juft now given of the found of a bell, we infer the 
powers of impulfe, elafticity, nervous irritability, and 
animal fenfibility. 

In confequence of this inference of a neceffary con¬ 
nection between the objects around us, we not only 
infer the pofterior event from the prior, or, in com¬ 
mon language, the effeCt from the caufe, but we alfo 
inrer the prior from the pofterior, the caufe from the 
effeCt. We not only expeCt that the prefence of a 
magnet will be followed by cettain motions in iron- 
filings, but when we obferve fuch motions, we infer 
the prefence and agency of a magnet. Joy is infer- 
red from merriment, poifon from death, fire from Inferred 
fmoke, and impulfe from motion. And thus the.ap-ft° m efi 
pearances of the univerfe are the indications of the 
powers of the objects in it. Appearances are the lan» 
guage of nature, informing us of their caufes. And 
as all our knowledge of the fentiments of others is 
derived from our confidence in their veracity; fo all out 
knowledge of nature is derived from our confidence 
in the conftancy of natural operations. A veracity and 
credulity neceifarily refulting trom that law of our 
mental conftitution by which we are capable of ipeech, 
conduct us in the one cafe ; and the conftancy of na¬ 
ture, and and the principle of induction, by which we 
infer general laws from particular facts, conduCt us 
in the other. As human fentimen is inferred from 
language, and the exiftence of ex a real things front 
fenfation; fo are the law's of nature, an. the powers 
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View of of natural obje&s inferred from the phenomena. It 
Bacon’s ; s by the fuccefsful ftudy of this language of nature 
Philofophy t j iat vve t | er ; ve ufeTal knowledge. The knowledge of 
the influence of motives on the mind of man enables 
the ftatefman to govern kingdoms, and the knowledge 
of the powers of magnetifm enables the mariner to pi¬ 
lot a (hip through the pathlefs ocean. 

Such are die lofty pretenfions of philofuphy. It is to 
be wifhed that they be well founded; for we may be 
perfuaded that a miftake in this particular will be fa¬ 
tal to the advancement of knowledge. An author of 
* Ancient great reputation * gives us an opportunity of decid- 
Metaphy- ing tliis queftion in the way of experiment. He fays 
lies. that die ancients were philofophers, employed in the 
Difcoveries difeovery of caufes, and that the moderns are only 
ofAriftotle natural hiftorians, contenting themfelves with obfer- 
and New- ving the laws of nature, but paying no attention to 
ton com- the caufes of things. If he fpeaks of their profejfed 
1 pared, aim, we apprehend that the affertion is pretty juft in 
general. With very few exceptions indeed it may 
be affirmed of his favourite Ariftotle, the philofopher 
k«t’ ’ega^M, and of Sir Ifaac Newton. We felect 
thefe two inftances, both becaufe they are fet in con¬ 
tinual oppofition by this author, and becaufe it will 
be allowed that they were the moft eminent ftudents 
of nature (for we muft not yet call them philofophers) 
in ancient and modern times. Ariftotle’s profefled. 
aim, in his moft celebrated writings, is the inveftiga- 
tion of caufes; and in the opinion of this author, he 
has been fo fuccefsful that he has hardly left any em¬ 
ployment for his fucceffors befide that of commenting 
upon his works. We muft on the other hand acknow¬ 
ledge that Newton makes no fuch pretenfions, at leaft 
in that work which has immortalifed his name, and that 
his profefled aim is merely to inveftigate the general 
laws of the planetary motions, and to apply thefe to 
the explanation of particular phenomena. Nor will 
we fay that he has left no employment for fucceding 
inquirers; but, on the contrary, confels that he has 
only begun die ftudy, has difeovered but one law, 
and has enabled us to explain only the phenomena 
comprehended in it alone. But he has not been un- 
fuccefsful; his inveftigation has been complete; and 
he has difeovered beyond all poffibility of contradiction 
a faB which is obferved through the whole extent of 
the folar fyftem ; namely, that every body, nay that 
every particle in it, is continually deflected toward 
every other body; and that this deflexion is, in every 
inftance,. proportional to the quantity of matter in 
that body toward which the deflection is directed, and 
to the reciprocal of the fquare of the diftance from 
it. He has therefore difeovered a phyfical law of im- 
menfe extent. Nor has he been lefs fuccefsful in the 
explanation of particular phenomena. Of this there 
cannot be given a better inftance than the explanation 
of the lunar motions from the theory of gravity begun 
by Newton “ Mathefi fua facem prxferenteand now 
brought to fuch a degree of perfection, that if the 
moon’s place be computed from it for any moment 
within the period of two thoufand years back, it will 
not be found to differ from the place on which fhe was 
actually obferved by one hundreth part of her own 
breadth, 

Dfcimus hinc tandem qua caufa argentea Phcele 
Pajjibus baud tenuis eat , et cur , fubdita nulli 
’ . Vol. XIV. 
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HaEenus afrnnomo, ttumertrum fr.v.a rxnft. View of 

Shfatoths or. mas uterum tor fere fopho'um, pf'] 0 ™ * 

Quteqttefcholas hodie rauco cat.inline vexanl, . " 'f ' 1 ' • 

Utnia confpicimus, nube fellente mathefi; 

Qua juperos pend rare domos, et ardua cadi 

Ni'wtoni aufpiciis jam dat conlingcre templa . 

We may now defire the champions of the ffience 
of caufes to name any one caufe which has really been 
difeovered by their great mafter, whether in the ope¬ 
rations of mind or of body. But they muft not on 
this occafion adduce the inveftigation of any natural 
law in which he has fometimes Succeeded. With ftill 
greater confidence may we challenge them to produce 
any remarkable inftance of the explanation of natural 
phenomena either of mind or b r dy. By explanation, 
we mean an account of the production, and an appre¬ 
ciation of all the circumfiances, fufceptible of a icru- 
pulous companion with fact, and perfectly confident 
with it. It is here that the weaknefs of this pbilofo- 
pher’s pretenfions is moft confpicuous ; and his fol¬ 
lowers candidly' acknowledge, that in the enquiries 
which proceed by experiment, we have not derived 
great affiftance from Ariftotle’s philofophy. But this, 
lay they, does not derogate from the pre-eminence of 
his philofophy, becaufe he has fhown that the par¬ 
ticular fields of obfervation are to be cultivated only by 
means of experiment. Blit furely every field of obferva¬ 
tion is particular. There is no abfraB objeCl of phi- 
lofophical refearch, the ftudy of which fhall terminate 
in the philofophy of univerfals. In every kind of in¬ 
quiry, that caufe alone muft be fuppofed to aCt which 
we underftand fo far as to be able to appreciate its ef¬ 
fects in particular circumftances, and compare them 
with faCt, and fee their perfect coincidence. If we have 
difeovered caufes, they are known as far as they are 
difeovered. Their genuine effects are known, and 
therefore the phenomena which refult from their agen¬ 
cy are underftood. When therefore it is acknowledg¬ 
ed, as it muft be acknowledged, that mankind have 
made but little advances in the knowledge of nature, 
notwithftanding the pretended difeovery of caufes by 
Ariftotle, and the conducting clue of his philofophy, 
till of late years; and when it is alfo allowed that now , 
while we are every day making great additions to this 
fubordinate. knowledge, the caufes which Ariftotle 
has difeovered are forgotten, and his philofophy is ne¬ 
glected ; there is great room for fufpeCting (to fay the 
ledft), that either the caufes which philofophy pre¬ 
tends to have difeovered are not real, or that Arif¬ 
totle and his followers have not aimed at the difeovery 
of caufes, but only at the difeovery of natural laws, 
and have failed in the attempt. 

There feems here to be a previous queftion : Is it Philofophi- 
pojfble to difeover a philofopbical caufe, that fomething cal caufes 
which is neither the prior nor the pofterior of the twp difeovered 
immediately adjoining events, but their bond of union, on ^ 
and this diftinCt from the union itfelf? It is evident 
that this is an enquiry purely experimental. It is of 
human knowledge we fpeak. This muft depend on the 
nature of the human mind. This is a matter of con¬ 
tingency, known to us only by experiment and obfer¬ 
vation. By obferving all the feelings and operations 
of the mind, and.claffing and arranging them like any 
other c bjeCl of fcience, we difeover the general laws 
of human thought and human reafoning .; and this is 
4 E all 
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all the knowledge we can ever acquire of it, or of any 
thing elfe. 

Much has been written on this fubjeCt. The mod 
acute obfervation and found judgment have been em¬ 
ployed in the ftudy; and we may venture to fay, that 
confiderable progrefs has been made in pneumatology. 
Many laws of human thought have been obferved, 
and very diftinCtly marked; and philofophers are bufily 
employed, fome of them wich confiderable fuccefs, in 
the diftribution of them into fubordinate claffes, fo as 
to know their comparative extent, and to mark their 
diftinguiftiing characters with a precifion fimilar to 
what has been attained in botany and other parts of 
natural hiftory ; fo that we may hope that this ftudy 
will advance like others. But in all thefe refearches, 
no phenomena have occurred which look like the per¬ 
ception or contemplation of thefe feparate objects of 
thought, thefe philofophical caufes, this power in ab- 
ftraCto. No philofopher has ever pretended to ftate 
fuch an object of the mind’s obfervation, or attempted 
to group them into claffes. 

We may fay at once, without entering into any de¬ 
tail, that thofe caufes, thofe bonds of neceffary union 
between the naturally conjoined events or objects, are 
not only perceived by means of the events alone, but 
are perceived folely in the events, and cannot be dif- 
tinguifhed from the conjunctions themfelves. They 
are neither the objects of feparate obfervation, nor the 
productions of memory, nor inferences drawn from 
reflection on the laws by which the operations of our 
own minds are regulated; nor can they be derived 
from other perceptions in the way of argumentative 
inference. We cannot infer the paroxyftn of terror 
from the appearance of impending deftruCtion, nor 
the fall of a ftone when not fupported, as we infer 
the incommenfurability of the diagonal and fide of 
a fquare. This laft is implied in the very concep¬ 
tion or notion of a fquare ; not as a confequence of 
its other properties, but as one of its effential attri¬ 
butes : and the contrary propofition is not only falfe, 
but incapable of being diftinCtly conceived. This 
is not the cafe with the other phenomenon, or any 
matter of faCt. The proofs which are brought of a 
mathematical propofition, are not the reafon of its 
being true, but the fteps by which this truth is 
brought into our view; and frequently, as in the in- 
ftance now given, this truth is perceived, not direCtly, 
but confequentially, by the inconceivablenefs of the 
contrary propofition. 

» Mr Hume derives this irrefiftible expectation of 
events from the known effeCt of cuftom, the affocia- 
tion of ideas. The corelated event is brought into 
the mind by this well known power of cuftom, with 
that vivacity of conception which conftitutes belief or 
expectation. But without infilling on the futility of 
his theory of belief, it is fufficient to obferve, that 
this explanation begs the very thing to be proved, 
when it afcribes to cuftom a power of any kind. It is 
the origin of this very power which is the fubjeCt in 
difpute. Befides, on the genuine prin.iples of fcepti- 
ciim, this cuftom involves an acknowledgment of 
paft events, of a fomething different from prefent im- 
preflicns, which, in this doffrine (if doCtrine it can 
be called), are the only certain exiftences in nature: 
and, laltly, it is known that one clear experience is a 
fufficient foundation for this unlhakcn confidence and 


anticipation. General cuftom can never, on Mr View of 
Hume’s principles, give fuperior vivacity to any par- ®? 5 ° n s , 
ticular idea. . . 

This certain nonentity of it as a feparate objeCl of 4a 
obfervation, and this impoffibility to derive this no- Another 
tion of neceffary and caufal connexion between the 
events of the univerfe from any fource, have induced 
two of the moft acute philofophers of Europe, Mr ne .iiio B , 
Leibnitz and Father Malebranche, to deny that there 
is any fuch connection, and to affert that the events 
of the univerfe go on in correfponding trains, but 
without any caufal connection, juft as a well-regulated ~- 
clock will keep time with the motions of the heavens 
without any kind of dependence on them. This har¬ 
mony of events was pre-eftablifhed by the Author of 
the Univerfe, in fubferviency to the purpofes he had 
in view in its formation. 

All thofe purpofes which are cognifable by us, may 
certainly be accomplilhed by this perfect adjuftment. 

But without infilling on the fantaftic wildnefs of this in¬ 
genious whim, it is quite enough to obferve, that it alfo 
is a begging of the queftion, becaufe it fuppofes caufa- 
tion when it afcribes all to the agency of the Deity. 

Thus we have fearched every quarter, without be¬ 
ing able to find a fource from which to derive this 
perception of a neceffary connection among the events 
of the univerfe, or of this confident expectation of 
the continuance of phyfical laws; and yet we are 
certain of the feeling, and of the perfuafion, be its 
origin what it may : for we fpeak intelligibly on this 
fubjeCt; we fpeak familiarly of caufe, effeCt, power, 
energy, neceffary connection, motives and their in¬ 
fluence, argument and conviction, reafons and perfua¬ 
fion, allurements and emotions, of gravity, magne- 
tifm, irritability, &c.; and we carry on conversations 
on thefe fubjeCts with much entertainment and feem- 
ing inltruCtion. Language is the expreffion of thought, 
and every word expreffes fome notion or conception 
of the mind ; therefore it mult be allowed, that we 
have fuch notions as are expreffed by caufe, power, 
energy. But it is here, as in many cafes, we per¬ 
ceive a diltinCtion without being able to exprefs it by a 
definition; and that we do perceive the relation of 
caufation as diftinCt from all others, and in particular 
as diftinCt from the relation of contiguity in time and 
place; or the relation of agent, aCtion, and patient, 
mull be concluded from the uniformity of language, 
which never confounds them except on purpofe, and 
when it is perceived. But even here we fliall find, 
that none of die terms ufed for expreffing thofe powers 
of fubltance which are conceived as the caufes of 
their charaCteriltic phenomena, really exprefs any 
thing different from the phenomena themfelves. Let 
any perfon try to define the terms gravity, elafticity, 
fenfibility, and the like, and he will find that the de¬ 
finition is nothing but a defcription of the phenome¬ 
non itfelf. The words are all derivatives, moft of 
them verbal derivatives, implying action, gravitation, 

&c. As the general refemblances in ihape, colour, &c. 
are expreffed by the natural hiftorian by generic terms, 
fo the general refemblances in event are expreffed by 
the philofopher in generic propofitions, which, in the 
progrefs of cultivation, are alfo abbreviated into ge¬ 
neric terms. 

This abundantly explains the confiftency of our 
language on this fubjeCt, both with itfelf and with 

the 
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View of tfie operations of nature, without however affording 
Bacon’s an y argument for the truth of the aflumption, that 
Fhilof'iph y cau p es are the objeffs of j.'hiloiophic refeareh as fepa- 
rate exiftences ; or that this fuppofed neceifary connec¬ 
tion is a nuejfary truth, whether fupreme or fubordi- 
The^per- nate.- But iince the perception of it has its founda- 
ception of tion in the conftitution of the human mind, it feems 
this con- intitled to the name of a firft principle. We are hard- 
nedtion a jy a ]lowed to doubt of this, when we confider the 
fi . rl J prin ' importance of it, and the care of nature to fecure us 
Clp C ’ in all things elfential to our fafety and well-being, 
from all danger, from inattention, ignorance, or indo¬ 
lence, by an inftinff infallible in its information, and 
infhmtaneous in its decifions. “ It would-not be like 
her ufual care (fays Hume), if this operation of the 
mind, by which we infer like effeffs from like caufes, 
and vice verfa, were entrufled to the fallacious deduc. 
tion of our reafon, which is flow in its operations, ap¬ 
pears not in any degree during the firft years of in¬ 
fancy, and in every age and period of human life is 
extremely liable to error. It is more conformable to 
her ordinary caution (mark the acknowledgment) to 
lecure fo neceifary an aff of the mind by fome in- 
ftinff, or blind tendency, which may be infallible 
and rapid in all its operations, may difcover itfelf 
at the firft appearance of life, and may be independent 
of all the laboured deductions of reaion. As Ihe has 
taught us the ufe of our limbs, without giving 
us any knowledge of the nerves and mufcles by 
which they are actuated ; fo fhe has implanted in us 
an inftinff, which carries forward the thought in a 
courfe conformable to that eftablifhed among external 
objects, though we be ignorant of the powers and for¬ 
ces on which this regulaiity depends.” 

Such a knowledge is quite unneceflary, and there¬ 
fore caufes are no more cognofcible by our intellectual 
powers than colours by a man born blind : nay, who¬ 
ever will be at the pains to confider this matter agree¬ 
ably to the received rules and maxims of logic, will 
find that neceifary connection, or the bond of caufa- 
tion, can no more be the fubjeCt of philofophical dif- 
cuffion by man, than the ultimate nature of truth. It 
is precifely the fame abfurdity or incongruity, as to 
propofe to examine light with a microlcope. Other 
rational creatures may perceive them as eaflly as we 
hear founds. All that we can fay is, that their exift- 
ence is probable, but by no means certain. Nay, it 
may be (and we may never know it) that we are not 
the efficient caufes of our own actions, which may be 
effected by the Deity or by miniftering fpirits; and 
this may even be true in the material world. But all 
this is indifferent to the real occupation of the philo- 
fopher, and does not affeCt either the certainty, the 
extent, or the utility of the knowlege which he may 
acquire. 

We are now able to appreciate the high pretenfions 
4 4 of the philofopher, and his claim to fcientific fuperi- 
The object ority. We now fee that this can neither be founded 
of the phi- on any fcientific fuperiority of his objeCt, nor of his 
lofopher employment. His objeCt is not caufes ; and his dif- 
the difco- cover ; es are nothing but the difeovery of general faffs, 
phyfical tpie difeovery of phyficallaws : and his employment is 
laws, the fame with that of the deferiptive hiftorian. He 
obferves and deferibes with care and accuracy the 
events of nature ; and then he groups them into claffes, 
in coniequence of refemblirig circumftances, detected 
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in the midft of many others which are cliffimilar and Viewoi 
occafional. By gradually throwing out more circum- f 

fiances of refemblance, he renders his claffes more ex- 111 ^ 0 P‘u 
tenfive ; and, by carefully marking thofe circumftan¬ 
ces in which the refemblance is obferved, he charac- 
teiifes all the different claffes ; and, by a comparifun 
of thefe with each other, in refpeff to the number of 
refembling circumftances, he diflributes his claffes ac¬ 
cording to their generality and fubordination ; thus 
exhaufting the whole affemblage, and leaving nothing 
unarranged but accidental varieties. In this proce¬ 
dure it is to be remarked, that every grouping of fi- 
milar events is, ipfo faElo, difeovering a general faff, a 
phyfical law ; and the expreffion of this affemblage is 
the expreffion of the phyfical law. And as every ob- 
fervation of this conftancy cf fa 61 affords an opportu¬ 
nity for exerting the infiinffive inference of natural 
conneff ion between the related fubjeffs, every fuch ob- 
fervation is the difeovery of a power, property, or 
quality, of natural fubftance. And from what has 
been faid, this obfervation of event is all we know of 
the conneffion, all we know of the natural power. 

And when the philofopher proceeds farther to the ar¬ 
rangement of events, according to their various de¬ 
grees of complication, he is, ipfo fa 8 o, making an ar¬ 
rangement of all natural powers according to their 
various degrees of fubordinate influence. And thus 
his occupation is perfeffly fimilar to that of the de¬ 
feriptive hiftorian, claffification and arrangement; and 
this conftitutes all the fcience attainable by both. 

45 

Philosophy may therefore be defined, the ftudy of l’hilofophy 
the phenomena of the univerfe, with a view to difco- defined, 
ver the general laws which indicate the powers of na¬ 
tural fubftances, to explain fubordinate phenomena, 
and to improve art s Or, in compliance with that na¬ 
tural inftinff fo much fpoken of, Philofophy is the 
ftudy of the phenomena of the univerfe, with a view 
to difcover their caufes, to explain fubordinate pheno¬ 
mena, and to improve art. 

The talk is undoubtedly difficult, and will exercife 
our nobleft powers. The employment is manly in it¬ 
felf, and the refult of it important. It therefore juft- 
ly merits the appellation of philofophy, although its 
objects are nowife different from what occupies the at¬ 
tention of other men. . 

The employment of the philofopher, like that of Thetm- 
thenatural hiftorian, is threefold; description, ar- payment 
rangement, and reference; while the objeffs are of the phi-, 
not things but events. lofopher. 

The defeription when employed about events, may 
be more properly termed Li [lory. A philofophical 
hiftory of nature confifts in a complete or copious enu¬ 
meration and narration of faffs, properly feleffed, 
cleared of all unneceflary or extraneous circumftances, 
and accurately narrated. This conftitutes the mate¬ 
rials of philofophy. We cannot give a better ex¬ 
ample of this branch of philofophical occupation than 
aftronomy. 

From the beginning of the Alexandrian fchool to 
this day, aftronomers have been at immenll pains in 
obferving the heavenly bodies, in older to deteff their 
true motions. This has been a work of prodigious 
difficulty : for the appearances are fuch as might 
have been exhibited although the rCal motions had 
been extremely different. Not that our fenfes give 
4 £ 2 us 
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view of us falfe information ; but we formhafty, and frequent- 
* ly falfe judgments, from thefe informations ; and call 
i oop y things deceptions of fenle, which are in fadt er¬ 
rors of judgment. But the true motions have at laft 
been dilcovered, and have been defcribed with fuch 
accuracy, that the hiftory may be conlidered as near¬ 
ly complete. This is to be found in the ufual fyftems 
of aftronomy, where the tables contain a moll accurate 
and fynoptical account of the motion; fo that we can 
tell with precifion in what point of the heavens a 
planet has beat feen at any inftant that can be named. 
Phenome- Sir Ifaac Newton’s Optics is fuch another perfect 
nology, model of philofophical hiftory, as far as it goes. 

This part of philofophy may be called Phenomeno¬ 
logy. 

Having in this manner obtained the materials of 
philofophical defcription, we muft put them into a 
compendious and perfpicuous form, fo that a general 
knowledge of the univerfe may be eafily acquired and 
firmly retained. This is to be done by claffification 
and arrangement, and this claffification muft proceed 
on refemblances objerved in the events; and the fub- 
fequent arrangement muft be regulated by the di- 
ftinctions of which thofe refemblances are ftill fufcep- 
tible. This affemblage of events into groups muft 
be expreffed. They are fadts ; therefore the expreffion 
muft be propofitions. Thefe propofitions muft be 
what the logicians call general or abJlraS propofitionj ; 
for they exprefs, not any individual fadt of the affem- 
blage, but that circumftance in which they all re¬ 
ferable. Such propofitions are the following : Proof 
is accompanied by belief; kindnefs is accompanied by 
gratitude; impulfe is accompanied by motion. Thefe 
Inveftiga- are ufually called general faEts ; but there are none 
non. fuch ; every fadt is individual. This language, how¬ 
ever inaccurate, is very fafe from mifconftrudtion, 
and we may ufe it without fcruple. Thefe propofi¬ 
tions are natural or physical laws ; and then the 
detedting and marking thofe refemblances in event, is 
the inveftigation of phyfical laws and we may denomi¬ 
nate this employment of the philofopher Investi¬ 
gation. 

In the profecution of this talk, it will be found that 
the fimilarities of fadt are of various extent; and thus 
we lhall form phyfical laws of various extent; and we 
fhall alfo find that fome are fubordinate to others; 
for the refemblance of a number of fadts in one cir¬ 
cumftance does not hinder a part of them from alfo 
refembling in another circumftance : and thus we lhall 
find fubordinations of fadt in the fame way as of qui- 
efcent qualities. And it is found here, as in natural 
hiftory, that our alTemblage of refembling events will 
be the more extenfive as the number of refembling 
circumftances is fmaller; and thus we lhall have king¬ 
doms, claffes, orders, genera, and fpecies of pheno¬ 
mena, which are expreffed by phyfical laws of all thofe 
different ranks. 

It has been already obferved, that this obfervation 
of phyfical laws is always accompanied by a reference 
of that uniformity of event to a natural bond of 
union between the concomitant fadts which is con¬ 
ceived by us as the caufe of this concomitancy; and 
therefore this procedure of the philofopher is cor.fi- 
dered as the difcovery of thofe caufes, that is the dif- 
-eovery of thofe powers of natural fubftances which 
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conftitute their phyfical relations, and may juftly be View of 
called their diftinguilhing qualities or properties. This Bacon’s 
view of the matter gives rife to a new nomenclature k’hiiofophy 
and language. We give to thofe powers generic 
names, fuch as fenjibility , intelligence , irritability , gra¬ 
vity, elajlicity,fluidity, magnetifm, &c. Thefe terms with¬ 
out exception, mark refembling circumftances of event; 
and no other definition can be given of them but a 
defcription of thefe circumftances. In a few cafes 
which have been the fubjedts of more painful or re¬ 
fined difcuffion, we have proceeded farther in this 
abbreviation of language. 

We have framed the verb “ to gravitate,” and the 
verbal noun “ gravitation,” which purely expreffes the 
fadt, the phenomenon; but is conceived to exprefs the 
operation or energy of the caufe or natural power. It 
is of importance to keep in mind this metaphyfical re- 4 q 
mark on thefe terms; for a want of attention to the Aitiolcgy. 
pure meaning of the words has frequently occafioned 
very great miftakes in philofophical fcience. 

We may with propriety call this part of the philo- 
fopher’s employment Aitiology. 

We fhall give an inftance of its moil fuccefsful 
application to the clafs of events already adduced 
as an example of philofophic hiftory or phenomeno¬ 
logy. 

Kepler, a celebrated Pruffian aftronomer, having 
maturely confidered the phenomena recorded in the 
tables and obfervations of his predeceffors, difcovered, 
amidft all the varieties cf the planetary motions, three Kepler’s 
circumftances of refemblance, which are now known i aW6 an in. 
by the name of Kepler’s !a<ws. ftance. 

1. All the planets defcribe ellipfes, having the fun 
in one focus. 

2. The elliptic areas defcribed by a planet in the 
different parts of its orbit, are proportional to the times 
of defcription. 

3. The fquares of the periodic times are propor¬ 
tional to the cubes of the mean diftances from the 
‘fun. 

By this obfervation or difcovery, the ftudy of the 
planetary motions was greatly promoted, and the cal¬ 
culation of their appearances was now made with a 
facility and an accuracy which furpaffed all hopes : for 
the calculation of the place of a planet at any propofed 
inftant was reduced to the geometrical problem of 
cutting off an area from an ellipfe of known dimen¬ 
sions, which fhould bear the fame proportion to the 
whole area, as the time for whofe duration the motion 
is required, has to the known time of a complete re¬ 
volution. 

Long after this difcovery of Kepler, Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton found that thefe laws of Kepler were only parti¬ 
cular cafes of a faff or law ftill more general. He c , _ 
found that the deflections of the planets from uniform hended u» 
rectilineal motion were all diredted to the fun; and der one 
that the fimultaneous deflections were inverfely pro- moregene- 
portional to the fquares of the diftances from him. rs l 

Thus was eftabliihed a phyfical law of vaft extent; 
but further obfervation fhowed him that the motion 
of every body of the folar fyftem was compounded 
of an original motion of projection, combined with a 
defledlion towards every other body ; and that the fi¬ 
multaneous defledtions were proportional to the quan¬ 
tity of matter in the body towards which they were 

diredted. 
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View of diredted, and to the reciprocal of the fquare of the di- 
Bacon’s ft a nce from it. Thus was the law made Hill more 
P hilofophy g enera l. He did not ftop here. He compared the 
defledtion of the moon in her orbit with the fimulta- 
neous defledtion of a ftone thrown from the hand, and 
defcribing a parabola; and he found that they follow¬ 
ed the fame law, that is, that the defledtion of the 
moon in a fecond, was to that of the (tone in the fame 
time, as the fquare of the Hone’s diflance from the 
centre of the earth, to the fquare of the moon’s diflance 
from it. Hence he concluded, that the defledtion of 
a ftone from a rtraight line was juft a particular in- 
ftance of the defledtions which took place through the 
5 j whole folar fyftem. 

sailed gra- The defledtion of a ftone is one of the indications 
vitation, ft gives of its being gravis or heavy ; whence he calls 
it gravitation. He therefore expreffes the phyfical law 
which obtains through the whole folar fyftem, by fay¬ 
ing that “ every body gravitates to every other body ; 
and the gravitations are proportional to the quantity 
of matter in that other body, and inverfely propor¬ 
tional to the fquare of the diftance from it.” 

Thus we fee how the arrangement of the celeftial 
phenomena terminated in the difcovery of phyfical 
laws; and that the expreffion of this arrangement is 
the law itfelf. 

Since the fall of a heavy body is one inftance of 
the phyfical law, and fince this tall is confidered by all 
as the effedt of its 'weight , and this weight is confider¬ 
ed as the caufe of the fall, the fame caufe is affigned 
for all the defledtions obferved in the folar fyftem ; 
and all the matter in it is found to be under the influ¬ 
ence of this caufe, or to be heavy ; and thus his doc¬ 
trine has been denominated the fyftem of univerfal gravi¬ 
tation. 

Philofophers have gone farther, and have fuppofed 
that gravity is a power, property, or quality, refiding 
in all the bodies of the folar fyftem. Sir Ifaac New¬ 
ton does not exprefsly fay fo, at leaft in that work 
•where he gives an account of thefe difcoveries. He 
contents himfelf with the immediate confequence of 
the firft axiom in natural philofophy, viz. that every 
body remains in a ftate of reft, or of uniform redtili- 
neal motion, unlefs affedted by fome moving force. 
Since the bodies of the folar fyftem are neither in a 
ftate of reft, nor of uniform redtilineal motion, they 
muft be confidered as fo affedted ; that is, that there 
•operates on every one of them a moving force, di¬ 
redted towards all the others, and having the propor- 
53 tions obferved in the defledtion. 

•Attempts. Other philofophers have endeavoured to fhow, that 
to include this general fadt, detedled by Sir Ifaac Newton, is in- 
riridcr W eluded > n another ftill more general, viz. that every 

pullT body moves which is impelled by another body in 
motion. They affert, that all the bodies of the folar 
fyftem are continually impelled by a fluid which they 
call ether, which is moving in all places, and in all di- 
redtions, or in circular vortices, and hurries along with 
it the planets and all heavy bodies. It would feem 
that the familiarity of motion produced by impulfe, 
at leaft in thofe inftances in which our own exertions 
are molt employed, has induced philofophers to adopt 
fuch notions; perhaps, too, they are influenced by an 
obfcure and indiftindt notion affixed to the term ac¬ 
tion, as applied to changes in the material world, 
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and which has given rife to an axiom, “ that a body 
cannot adt at a diftance, or where it is notand 
thus have thought themfelves obliged to look out for 
an immediate and contiguous agent in all thofe pheno¬ 
mena. 

But the philofophers who profefs to be moft fcru- 
pulous in their adherence to the rules of philofophic 
difcuffion, deny the legitimacy of this pretended inve- 
ftigation of caufes, faying that this dodtrine is in di- 
redt oppofition to the procedure of the mind in acqui¬ 
ring the knowledge of caufes. Since the faEl of im¬ 
pulfe is not readily obferved in the celeftial defledtions, 
nor in the motions of heavy bodies, the law cannot be 
infrred. They fay that it is not even neceffary to fhow 
that the phenomena of the celeftial motions are unlike 
the phenomena of impulfe, although this can be done 
in the completeft manner. It is enough that neither 
the fluid nor the impulfe are obferved ; and therefore 
they are in the right when they affert, there is inherent 
in, or accompanies all the bodies of the fyftem, a 
power by which they defied! to onr another. (See 
Optics, n° 66, 67. 

The debate is foreign to our prefent purpofe, which 
is only to fhow how the obfervation and arrangement 
of phenomena terminates in the difcovery of their 
caufes, or the difcovery of the powers or properties of 
natural fubftances. 

This is a talk of great difficulty, as it is of great 
importance. There are two chief caufes of this diffi¬ 
culty. 

1. In moft of the fpontaneous phenomena of nature 
there is a complication of many events, and fome of 
them efcape our obfervation. Attending only to the 
moft obvious or remarkable, we conjoin thefe only in 
our imagination, and are apt to think thefe the con¬ 
comitant events in nature, the proper indication of the 
caufe, and the fubjedts of this philofophical relation, 
and to fuppofe that tfyey are always conjoined by na¬ 
ture. Thus it was thought that there refided in a vi¬ 
brating chord a power by which the fenfation of found 
was excited, or that a chord had a founding quality. 
But late obfervatiOns have fhown clearly that there is 
an inconceivable number of events interpofed between 
the v ibration of the chord and the fenfitive affedtion 
of our ear; and therefore, that found is not the effedt 
of the vibration of the chord, but of the very laft 
event of this feries; and this is completely demonftrated 
by fhowing that the vibration and the found are not 
necejfarily connedted, becaufe they are not always con- 
nedted, but require the interpofition of air or of fome 
other elaftic body. 

Thefe obfervations fhow the neceffity of the- moft 
accurate and minute obfervation of the phenomena, 
that none of thofe intermediate events may efcape us, 
and we be thus expofed to the chance of imaginary 
connedtions between events which are really far afun- 
der in the procedure of nature. As the ftudy has im¬ 
proved, miftakes of this kind have been corredted ; 
and philofophers are careful to make their trains of 
events under one name as fhort as poffible. Thus, in 
medicine, a drug is no longer confidered as a fpeciftc 
remedy for the difeafe which is fometimes cured when 
it has been ufed, but is denominated by its moft imme¬ 
diate operation on the animal frame; it is no longer 
called a febrifuge , but a fudorific . 
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View of 2. When any natural powers combine their in- 
l’hiTf” h ^ uence * n a Spontaneous phenomenon of nature, it is 
■>_ 1 ° ° p y frequently very difficult to difcover what part of the 

56 complicated effed is the effed of each ; and to ftate 
Means of thofe circumftatnfes of fimilarity which are the foun- 
iaccef' g dation of a phyfical law, or intitle us to infer the agen¬ 
cy of any natural power. The moll likely method 
for infilling fuccefs in filch cafes is to get rid of this 
complication of event, by putting the fubjed into fuch 
a fituation that the operation of all the known powers 

. of nature lhall befufpended, or fo modified as we may 
perfedly underftand their effeds. We can thus appre¬ 
ciate the effedls of fuch as we could neither modify 
nor fufpend, or we can difcover the exiftence of a new 
law, the operation of anew power. 

This is called making an experiment; and is, of all, the 
moft effectual way of advancing in the knowledge of na¬ 
ture, and has been called experimental philosophy. 

It feems, however, at firft fight, in diredt oppofition 
to the procedure of nature in forming general laws. 
Thefe are formed by indudtion from multitudes of in¬ 
dividual fadts, and mull be affirmed to no greater ex- 

57 tent than the indudtion on which they are founded. 
A feeraing Yet it is a matter of fad, a phyfical law of human 
anomaly thought, that one fimple, clear, and unequivocal ex- 
exp ame . p er ; ment> gives us the moll complete confidence in the 

truth of a general conclufion from it to every fimilar 
cafe. Whence this anomaly ? It is not an anomaly 
or contradidtion of the general maxim of philofophical 
inveftigation, but the mod refined application of it. 
There is no law more general than this, that “ Nature 
is conllant in all her operations.” The judicious and 
fimple form of our experiment infures us (we imagine) 
in the complete knowledge of all the circumftances of 
the event. Upon this fuppofition, and this alone, we 
confider the experiment as the faithful reprefentative 
of every poffible cafe of the conjundtion. This will 
be more minutely confidered afterwards. 

The laft branch of philofophic occupation is the 

jg explanation of fubordinate phenomena. This is no- 
Theory or thing more than the referring any particular phenome- 
explanation non to that clafs in which it is included ; or, in the 
of fubordi- ] an g Ua g e 0 f philofophy, it is the pointing out the 
uomeiia^ g enera l law, or that general fact of which the pheno¬ 
menon is a particular inftance. Thus the feeling of 
the obligations of virtue is thought to be explained, 
when it is fhown to be a particular cafe of that regard 
which every perfon has for his deareft interefts. The 
rife of water in pumps is explained, when we fhow it 
to be a particular cafe of the preffure of fluids, or of 
the air. The general law under which we fhow it to 
be properly arranged is called the erinciple of the 
explanation, and the explanation itfelf is called the 
theory of the phenomenon. Thus Euler’s explana¬ 
tion of the lunar irregularities is called a theory of the 
lunar motions on the principle of gravitation. 

This may be done either in order to advance our 
own knowledge of nature, or to communicate it to 
others. If done with the firft view, we mult examine 
the phenomenon minutely, and endeavour to detedt 
every circumftance in it, and thus difcover all the 
known laws of nature which concur in its produdtion ; 
we then appreciate the operation of each according 
to the circumftances of its exertion; we then com¬ 
bine all thefe, and compare the refult with the pheno¬ 


menon. If they are fimilar, we have explained the View of 
phenomenon. We cannot give a better example than Bacon’s 
Fianklin’s explanation of the phenomena of thunder p h |lo f°pff 
and lightning. See Lightning, and Electricity 
Index. 

If we explain a phenomenon from known prin¬ 
ciples, we proceed fyntheticaly from the general law 
already eftablifhed and known to exert its influence in 
the prefent inftance. We ftate this influence both in 
kind and degree according to the circumftances of the 
cafe ; and having combined them, we compare the 
refult with the phenomenon, and fhow their agreement, 
and thus it is explained. Thus, becaufe all the bodies 
of the folar fyftem mutually gravitate, the moon gra¬ 
vitates to the fun as well as to the earth, and is con¬ 
tinually, and in a certain determinate manner, defledted 
from that path which the would deferibe did fhe gra¬ 
vitate only to the earth. Her motion round the earth 
will be retarded during the firft and third quarters of 
her orbit, and accelerated during the fecond and 
fourth. Her orbit and her period will be encreafed 
during our winter, and dkninifhed during our fummer. 

Her apogee will advance, and her nodes will recede,- 
and tlie inclination of her orbit will be greateft when 
the nodes are in fyzigee, and lea ft when they are in 
quadrature. And all thefe variations will be in certain 
precife degree?. Then we fhow that all thefe things 
actually obtain in the lunar motions, and they are con¬ 
fidered as explained. 

This fummary account of the objed and employ¬ 
ment in all philofophical difeuffion is fufficient for 
pointing out its place in the circle of the fciences, and 
will ferve to diredt us to the proper methods of profe- 
cuting it with fuccefs. Events are its objedt; and 
they are confidered as connedted with each other by 
caufation, which may therefore be called the philofo¬ 
phical relation of things. The following may be 
adopted as the fundamental propofition on which all 
philofophical difeuffion proceeds, and under which 
every philofophical difeuffion or difeovery may be 
arranged: 

“ Every change that one ohferve in the ftate or condition Fundamen- 
of things is considered Br us as an effeft, indicating the propofi- 
agency, characterizing the kind, and determining the degree t ‘“ u 
Of its INFERRED Cau/e.” dSoD. 

As thus enounced, this propofition is evidently a 
phyfical law of human thought. It may be enounced 
as a neceffary and independent truth, by faying, every 
change in the ftate and condition of things is an effect, &c. 

And accordingly it has been fo enounced by Dr Reid*; * p.ffays on 
and its title to this denomination has been abundantly the intel- 
fupported by him. But we have no occafion to con- le&ual 
fider it as poffeffing this quality. We are fpeaking of Powers of 
philofophy, which is fomething contingent, depending Man ’ 
on the exiftence and conftitution of an intelledual be¬ 
ing fuch as man ; and, in conformity to the view which 
we have endeavoured to give of human knowledge in 
the fubjeds of philofophical relation, it is quite fuffi¬ 
cient for our purpofe that we maintain its title to the 
rank of an univerfal law of human thought. This 
will make it a firft piinciple, even although it may 
not be a neceffary truth. 

All the proof neqeffary for this purpofe is univerfa- 
lity of fa£t; and we believe this to be without excep¬ 
tion. We are not to exped that all mankind have made 


or 
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View of or will ever make, a formal declaration of their opi- 
liacon’s n ; on . hut we may venture to fay that all have made 
Philofophy j t> an( j cont ; nua iiy jj 0 m ake it, virtually. What have 
the philofophers of all ages been employed about but 
the difcovery of the caufes of thofe changes that are 
inceffantly going on ? Nil turpiusphyftco (fays Cicero) 
quam fieri fine caufil quidquam dicere. Human curiofity 
has been directed to nothing fo powerfully and fo 
conftantly as to this. Many abfurd caufes have been 
affigned for the phenomena of the univerfe; but no 
fet of men have ever faid that they happened without 
a caufe. This is fo repugnant to all our propenfiiies 
and inftinds, that even the atheiftical fed, who, of all 
others, would have profited moll by the dodrine, have 
never thought of advancing it. To avoid fo fhocking 
an abfurdity, they have rather allowed that chance, 
that the concourfe of atoms, are the caufes of the 
beautiful arrangements of nature. The thoughtlefs 
vulgar are no lefs folicitous than the philofophers to 
difcover the caufe of things ; and the poet expreffes 
the natural and inftindive paflion of all men, when he 
fays, 

Felix quipotuit rerum cognofcere caufas. 

And this anxiety is not to nourifh, but to get rid of 
fuperftitious fears : for thus 

- metus omnes, et inexoralnle fatum 

Subji-citpedibus, Jlrepitumque Acherontis avari. 

Had men never fpeculated, their condud alone gives 
fufficient evidence of the univerfality of the opi¬ 
nion. The whole condud of man is regulated by it, 
nay almofl wholly proceeds upon it, in the mod im¬ 
portant matters, and where experience feems to leave 
us in doubt; and to ad otherwife, as if any thing 
whatever happened without a caufe, would be a decla¬ 
ration of infanity. Dr Reid has beautifully illuflrated 
this truth, by obfirving, that even a child will laugh 
at you if you try to perfuade him that the top, which 
he mifl'es from the place where he left it, was taken 
away by nobody. You may perfuade him that it was 
taken away by a fairy or a fpirit; but he believes no 
more about this nobody, than the mailer of the houfe 
when he is told that nobody was the author of any 
piece of theft or mifchief. What opinion would be 
formed,fays Dr Reid, of the intelleds of the juryman, 
on a trial for murder by perfons unknown, who fhould 
fay that the fradured fkull, the watch and money gone, 
and other like circumftances, might poffibly have no 
g 0 caufe ? he would be pronounced infane or corrupted. 
Contro- We believe that Mr Hume is the firft author who 
verted by ] las ventured to call the truth of this opinion in quef- 
Mr Hume t j on . an j even fo does ; t on ly ; n t j le wa y 0 f mere 

poffibility. He acknowledges the generality of the 
opinion ; and he only objeds to the foundation of this 
generality: and he objeds to it merely becaufe it does 
not quadrate with his theory of belief; and therefore 
it may happen that fome men may have no fuch opi¬ 
nion. But it mull be obferved on this occafion, that 
the opinion of a philofopher is of no greater weight 
in a cafe like this than that of a ploughboy. If it be 
a firft principle, direding the opinions and adions of 
all, it rnuft operate on the minds of all. The philofo¬ 
pher is the only perfon who may chance tc be without 
it; lor it requires much labour, and long habits refo- 
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lutely maintained, to warp our natural fentiments ; and View of 
experience fhows us that they may be warped if we are 

at fufficient pains. It is alfo worthy of remark, that ._ 

this philofopher feems as much under the influence of 

this law as ordinary mortals. It is only when he is 

aware of its not tallying with his other dodrines that 

his fcruples appear. Obferve how he fpeaks when off j nc . 1 ( Xjj^ at 

his guard : “ As to thofe impreffions which arife from en 

the fenfes, their ultimate caufe is, in my opinion, 

perfedly inexplicable by human reafon ; and it will 

always be impoffible to decide with certainty whether 

they aiife immediately from the objed, are produced 

by the creative power of the mind, or are derived from 

the Author of our being.” 

Among thefe alternatives he never thought of their 
not being derived from any caufe. 

But it is not enough to Ihow that this is a phyfical 
law of the human mind : we have affumed it as a firft 
principle, the foundation of a whole fcience ; therefore 
not included in or derived from any thing more general. 

Mr Hume’s endeavours to (how that it is not a necefi- 
fary truth, (how with fufficient evidence that moft at¬ 
tempts to derive it in the way of argument are petitioner 
principii; a thing very commonly met with in all at- 
tempts to prove firft principles. It cannot be proved Thispro- 
by indudion of fads that every event has a caufe, be- pofition a 
caufe indudion always fuppofes an obferved fail or P nn ’ 
event.) Now in by far the greateft number of events 0 £ 
the caufes are unknown. Perhaps in no event what- p roo f, 
ever do we know the real caufe, or that power or 
energy which, without any intervention, produces the 
effed. No man can fay, that in the (impleft event 
which he ever obferved, he was fully apprifed of every 
circumftance which concurred to its predudion. We 
fuppofe that no event in nature can be adduced more 
Ample than the motion of a fufpended glafs ball when 
gently (truck by another glafs ball; and we imagine 
that moft of our readers will fay that he perfedly fees 
every thing which happens in this phenomenon. We 
believe, too, that moft of our readers are of opinion 
that a body is never put in motion but by the impulfe 
of another, except in the cafes of animal motion ; and 
that they are difpofed to imagine that magnets put iron 
in motion, and that an eledrified body moves another 
by means of an interpofed though invifible fluid fome- 
how circulating round them. Now we muft inform 
fuch readers, that unlefs the ftroke has been very fmart, 
fo fmart indeed as to (hatter the glafs balls, the motion 
of the fufpended ball was produced without impulfe : 
that is, the two tails were not in contad during the 
ftroke ; and the diftance between them was not lefs 
than the 9000th part of an inch, and probably much 
greater. We muft fay farther, that it is not certain 
that even the moll violent ftroke, fuch as would (hatter 
them to pieces, is enough to bring them into real con- 
tad. The proofs of this Angular pofition are too long 
for this place ; but the evidence will be fufficiently feen 
by confulting the article Optics, n c 66, 67. 

Unlefs, therefore, our readers are willing to allow 
that the fufpended ball was put in motion by a repul- 
five force inherent in one or both balls, they muft ac¬ 
knowledge that they do not fully know all the circum¬ 
ftances'of this fo Ample phenomenon, or all the train 
of events which happen in it; and therefore they are 
reduced to the neceffity of fuppofing, although they do 
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vie".' of not Tee it, an intervening fluid or matter, by the im - 
Thilof " h me ^' at€ a ^i on of whofe adjoining particles the motion 
. 11 °J*P y i s produced. 

This being the cafe in the fimpleft phenomenon 
that we can pitch upon, what (hall we fay of the num- 
berlefs multitudes which are incomparably more com¬ 
plex ? Mud we not acknowledge that the efficient 
caufes, even in the vulgar fenfe of the word, the im¬ 
mediately preceding events, are unknown, becaufe the 
conjunctions are not obferved ? and therefore it cannot 
be faid that it is from experimental induction that this 
truth gains univerfal belief. Experience, fo far from 
f ipporting it as a direCt proof, feems rather the ftrong- 
eft argument againft it; for we have no experiment of 
unqueftionable authority but the narrow circle of our 
own power exerted on our thoughts and actions. And 
even here there are perhaps cafes of change where we 
cannot fay with certainty that we perceive the effi¬ 
cient caufe. 

Nothing feems to remain, therefore, but to allow that 
this phyfical law of human judgment is inftinCtive, a 
conftituent of the human foul, a firft principle; and 
incapable of any other proof than the appeal to the 
feelings of every man. 

Caufes not Simply to fay, that every change is confidered as 
obferved an effeCt, is not giving the whole characters of this 
r *d f^ra” P h y (lcal ^ aW- The caufe is not always, perhaps ne- 
the phono- ver obferved, but is inferred from the phenomena. The 
mena inference is therefore in every inftance dependant on 
■which are the phenomenon. The phenomenon is to us the lan- 
the lan- guage of nature : It is therefore the foie indication of 
guage of j-jjg cau f e an d of its agency: It is therefore the indication 

nature. 0 f the very caufe, and of no other. The obferved 

change therefore charaCterifes the caufe, and marks its 
kind. This is confirmed by every word of philofophi- 
cal language, where, as has already been obferved, the 
names of the inferred powers of nature are nothing but 
either abbreviated deferiptions of the phenomena, or 
terms which are defined folely by fuch deferiptions. 
In like manner, the phenomenon determines the caufe 
in a particular degree , and in no other ; and we have no 
immediate meafure of the degree of the caufe but the 
phenomenon itfelf. We take many meafures of the 
caufe, it is true ; but on examination they will be 
found not to be immediate meafures of the caufe, hut 
of the effeCt. Affuming gravitation as the caufe of the 
planetary deviations from uniform rectilineal motion, 
■we fay that the gravitation of the moon is but T -g j-j-th 
part of the gravitation of a {tone thrown from the 
hand : but we fay this only from obferving that the 
deflection of the (tone is 3600 times greater than the 
fimultaneous deflection of the moon. In fliort, our 
whole knowledge of the caufe is not only founded on 
our knowledge of the phenomenon, but it is the fame. 
This will be found a remark of immenfe confequence 
in the profecution of philofophical refearches; and a 
ftriCt attention to it will not only guard us againft a 
thoufand miftakes into which the reafoning pride of 
man would continually lead us, but will alfo enable us 
fully to deteCt many egregious and fatal blunders made 
in confequence of this philofophical vanity. Nothing 
can be more evident than that whenever we are puzzle 3 , 
it would be folly to continue groping among thofe ob- 
feure beings called caufes , when we have their proto¬ 
types, the phenomena themfelves, in our hands. 

1 
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Such is the account which may be' given of philo- View of 
fophy, the ftudy of the works of God, as related by Bacon’s 
caufation. It is of vaft extent, reaching from an atf m Phdofcphy 
to the glorious Author of the Univerfe, and contem¬ 
plating the whole connected chain of intelligent, fenfi- 
tive, and inanimate beings. The pbilofopher makes 
ufe of the deferiptions and arrangement; of the natu¬ 
ral hiftorian as of mighty ufe to himfelt in the begin¬ 
ning of his career ; confiding in the uniformity of na¬ 
ture, and expefling that fimilarity in the quiefeent 
properties of things will be accompanied by fome r«- 
femblances in thofe more important properties which 
conftitute their mutual dependences, linking them to¬ 
gether in a great and endlefsly ramified chain of 
events. 

We have endeavoured to afeertain with precifion the 
pecular province of philofophy, both by means of its 
object and its mode of procedure. After this it will 
not require many words to point out the methods for 
profecuting the ftudy with expedition and with fuccefs. 

The rules of pbilofophizing, which Newton premifes 
to his account of the planetary motions, which he fo 
fcrupuloufly followed, and with a fuccefs which gives 
them great authority, are all in ftriCt conformity to 
the view we have now given of the fubjeCL 64 

The chief rule is, that fimilar caufes are to be af- Tllc ch ‘rf_ 
figned to fimilar phenomena. This is indeed thefource ™' e ^P 11 " 
of all our knowledge of connected nature; and with- explained? 
out it the univerfe would only prefent to us an incom- 
prehenfible chaos. It is by no means, however, ne- 
ceffary to enjoin this as a maxim for our procedure: 
it is an inftinCtive propenfity of the human mind. It 
is.abfolutelv neceffary, on the contrary, to caution us 
in the application of this propenfity. We ranft be ex¬ 
tremely confident in the certainty of the refemblance 
before we venture to make any inference. We are 
prone to reafon from analogy : the very employment 
is agreeable; and we are ever difpofed to embrace 
opportunities of engaging in it. For this reafon we 
are fatisfied with very flight refemblances, and eagerly 
run over the confequences, as if the refemblances were 
complete; and our refearches frequently terminate in 
falfehood. 

This propenfity to analogical reafoning is aided by 
another equally ftrong, and equally ufeful, when pro¬ 
perly directed; we mean the propenfity to form ge¬ 
neral laws : it is in faCt a propenfity to di (cover caufes, 
which is equivalent to the eftablifliing of general laws. 

It appears in another form, and is called a love of or 
tafte for fimplicity ; and this is encouraged or jufti- 
fied as agreeable to the uniformity and fimplicity of 
nature. “ Natura femper fibi (imilis et confona,” fays 
Newton ; “ Fruftra fit per plura, quod fieri poteftper 
pauciora,” fays another. The beautiful, the wife eco¬ 
nomy of nature, are phrafes in every body’s mouth ; 
and Newton enjoins us to adopt no more caufes than 
are fufficient to explain the phenomena. All this is 
very well, and is true in its own degree ; but it is too 
frequently the fubterfuge of human vanity and felf- 
love. This inordinate admiration of the economy and 
fimplicity of nature is generally conjoined with a ma- 
nifeft love of fyftem, and with the aClual produCUon 
of fome new fyftem, where from one general principle 
fome extenfive theory or explanation is deduced and 
offered to the world. The author fees a fort of refem¬ 
blance 
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View of blance between a certain feries of phenomena and the 
liacon’s confequences of fome principle; and thinks the prin- 
Plnlofophy c jpi e adequate to their explanation. Then, on the 
authority of the acknowledged fimplicity of nature, 
he roundly excludes all other principles of explanation; 
becaufe, fays he, this principle is fufficient “ et fruf- 
tra fit per plura,” &c. We could point out many in- 
ftances of this kind in the wiitings of perhaps the firft 
mathematician and the pooreft philofopher of this cen¬ 
tury ; where extenilve theories are thus cavalierly ex¬ 
hibited, which a few years examination have fhown to 
be nothing but analogies, indiitindly obferved, and 
what is worfe, inaccurately applied. 

To regulate thefe hazardous propenfities, and keep 
philofophei s in the right path, Newton inculcates an¬ 
other rule, or rather gives a modification of this in- 
jundion of fimplicity. He enjoins, that no caufe fltall 
be admitted but what is real. His words are, that no 
caufes Jhall be admi ted but fuch as are true , and fufficient 
» to account for the phenomena. We apprehend that the 
A true meaning of this rule has been miftaken by many phi- 
caufe ex- lofophers, who imagine that by true he means caufes 
plained, which really exilt in nature, and are not mere creatures 
of the imagination. We have met with fome who 
would boggle at the doctrine^ of Ariftotle refpeding 
the planetary motions, -viz. that they are carried along 
by coddudting intelligent minds, becaufe we know of 
none fuch in the univerfe ; and who would neverthelefs 
think the doctrine of the Cartefian vortices deferving 
of at lea ft an examination, becaufe we fee fuch vor¬ 
tices exift, and produce effeds which have fome re- 
femblance to the planetary motions, and have juftly 
rejedted them folely becaufe this refemblance has been 
very imperfect. We apprehend Newton’s meaning by 
thefe words is, that no caufe of any event fhall be ad¬ 
mitted, or even confidered, which we do not know to 
be adtually concurring or exerting fome influence in 
that very event. If this be his meaning, he would re- 
jedl the Cartefian vortices, and the condudting fpirits 
of Ariftotle for one and the fame reafon ; not becaufe 
they were not adequate to the explanation, nor becaufe 
fuch caufes did not exift in nature, but becaufe we did 
not fee them anyhow concerned in the phenomenon un¬ 
der confideration. We neither fee a l’piritnora vor¬ 
tex, and therefore need not trouble ourl'elves with en¬ 
quiring what effects they would produce. Now we 
know that this was his very condudt, and what has di- 
ftinguifhed him from all philofophers who preceded 
him, though many by following his example, have al- 
fo been rewarded by fimilar fuccefs. This has pro¬ 
cured to Newton the character of the modefl philofo¬ 
pher ; and modeft his procedure may, for diftindion’s 
fake, be called, becaufe the contrary procedure of 
others did not originate fo much from ignorance as 
from vanity. NeWton’s condudor ir. this was not mo- 
defty, but fagacity, prudence, caution, and to fay it 
purely, it was found judgment. 

For the bonds of nature, the fuppofed philofophical 
caufes are not obferved-. they are injerred from the phe¬ 
nomena. When two fubftances are obferved, and on¬ 
ly when they are obferved, to be connected in any fe¬ 
ries of events, we infer that they are connected by a 
natural power : but when one of the fubftances is not 
feen, but fancied, no law of human thought produces 
' any inference whatever. . For this reafon alone New- 
Vou XIV. 
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ton flopped ftiort at the laft fact which he could dif- View of 
cover in the folar fyftem, that all bodies were defleded r,P.[ C ', >n ? 
to all other bodies, according to certain regulations of 1 °' °1' x t 

diftance and quantity of matter. When told that he 
had done nothing in philofophy, that lie had difeo- 
vered no caufe, and that to merit any praife he mill 
fhow how this defiedion was produced ;—he faid, 
that he knew no more than he had told them ; that 
he faw nothing caufing this defiedion ; and was con¬ 
tented with having deferibed it fo exadly, that a good 
mathematician could now make tables of the planetary 
motions as accurate as he pleafed, and with hoping in 
a few years to have every purpofe of navigation and of 
philifophical curiofity completely anfwered; and li; 
was not difappointed. And when philofophers on all 
fides were contriving hypothetical fluids and vortices 
which would produce thefe defledions, he contented 
himfelf with ihowing the total inconfiftency of thefe 
explanations with the mechanical principles acknow¬ 
ledged by their authors; fhowing that they had tranfe 
greffed both parts of his rule, their caufes neither be¬ 
ing real nor fufficient for explaining the phenomena. 

A caufe is fufficient for explaining a phenomenon only 
when its legitimate confequences are perfectly agree¬ 
able to thefe phenomena. 

Newton’s difeeveries remain without any diminution 
or change: no philofopher has yet advanced a ftep fur¬ 
ther. 

But let not the authority, or even the fuccefs of- This doc- 
Newton be our guide. Is his rule founded in rea- trine 
fon? It furely is. For if philofophy be only the in- founded ia 
terpretation of nature’s language, the inference of re:for: - 
caufes from the phenomena, a fancied or hypotheti¬ 
cal phenomenon can produce nothing but a fanciful 
caufe, and can make no addition to our knowledge of 
real nature. 

All hypothefes therefore muft be banifhed from phi¬ 
lofophical difeuffion as frivolous and ufelefs, admini- 
ftering to vanity alone. As the explanation of any 
appearance is nothing but the pointing out the ge¬ 
neral fad of which this is a particular inftance, a hy- 
pothefis can give no explanation : knowing nothing of 
caufe and effed but the conjundion cf two events, we 67 , 
fee nothing of caufation where one of the events is hy- r> an g er °f 
pothetical. Although all the legitimate confequences ,Si 

of a hypothetical principle fhould be perfeftly fimilar 
to the phenomenon, it is extremely dangerous to afe 
fume this principle as the real caufe. It is illogical to 
make ufe of the economy of nature as an argument for 
the truth of any hypothefis ; for if true, it is a phyfi- 
eal truth, a matter of fad, and true only to the extent 
in which it was obferved; and we are not inti tied to 
fay that it is fb one ftep farther .; therefore not in this 
cafe till it be obferved. But the propofition that nature 
is fo economical is falfe ; and it is aftouifiling that it 
has been fo lazily acquiefe d in by the readers of hypo¬ 
thefes ; for it is not the authors who are deceived by it, 
they are generally led by their own vanity. Nothing 
is more obfervable than the prodigious variety of na¬ 
ture. That the fame phenomena may be produced by 
different means is well known to the aftrenomers, who 
muft all grant, that the appearances of motion will be 
precifely the fame whether the earth moves round 
the fun like the other planets, or whether the fun with 
his attendant planets moves round the earth: and that 
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the demonftration of the firft opinion is had from a 
faX totally unconneXed with all the defleXions or 
even with their caufes : for it may be afferted, that 
Dr Bradley’s difcovery of the aberration of the fixed 
ftarj, in confequence of the progreffive motion of light, 
was the firft thing which put the Copernican fyftem 
beyond queftion ; and even this is (till capable of being 
explained in another way. The Author of Nature 
feems to delight in variety ; and there cannot be na¬ 
med a Angle purpofe in which the moft inconceivable 
fertility in refource is not obferved. It is the moft 
delightful occupation of the curious mind and the fen- 
fible heart to contemplate the various contrivances of' 
nature in accompliftiing fimilar ends. 

As a principle therefore on which to found any 
maxim of philofophical procedure, this is not only in¬ 
judicious, becaufe imprudent and apt to miflead, but 
as falfe, and almoft fure to miflead. In conformity 
to this obfervation, it mu ft be added, that nothing has 
done fo much harm in philofophy as the introduXion 
of hypothefes. 

Authors have commonly been fatisfied with very 
flight refemblances, and readers are eafily milled by 
the appearances of reafoning which thefe refemblances 
have countenanced. The ancients, and above all A- 
riftotle, were much given to this mode of explanation, 
and have filled philofophy with abfurdities. The flight- 
eft refemblances were with them fufficient foundations 
of theories. It has been by very flow degrees that 
men have learned caution in this refpeX ; and we are 
forry to fay that we are not yet cured of the difeafe 
of hypothetical fyftematizing, and to fee attempts made 
by ingenious men to bring the frivolous theories of 
antiquity again into credit. Nay, modern philofophers 
even of the greateft name are by no means exempted 
from the reproach of hypothetical theories. Their 
writings abound in ethers, nervous fluids, animal fpi- 
rits, vortices, vibrations, and other invifible agents. 
We may affirm that all thefe attempts may be fliown 
to be either unintelligible, fruitlefs, or falfe. Either 
the hypothefis has been fuch that no confequence can 
be diftinXly drawn from it, onacccount of its obfcu- 
rity and total want of refemblance to any thing we 
know; or the juft and legitimate confequences of the hy¬ 
pothefis are inconfiftent with the phenomena (n). This 
is remarkably the cafe in the hypothefes which have 
been introduced for the explanation of the mechanical 
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phenomena of the univerfe. Thefe can be examined View of 
by accurate fcience, and the confequences compared bacon’s 
without any miftake ; and nothing elfe but a perfeX fikilofophy 
agreement fhould induce uS even to liften to any hy¬ 
pothefis whatever. 

It may here be alked, Whether, in the cafe of the 
moft perfedt agreement, after the moft extenfive com- 
parifon, the hypothefis fhould be admitted ? We be¬ 
lieve that this-muft be left to the feelings of the mind. 

When the belief is irrefiftible, we can reafon no more. 

But as there is no impoffibility of as perfedt an agree¬ 
ment with fome other hypothefis, it is evident that it 
does not convey an irrefragable title to our hypothe¬ 
fis. It is faid, that fuch an agreement authorifes the 
reception of the hypothetical theory in the fame man¬ 
ner as we muji admit that to be the true cypher of a 
letter which will make perfedt fenfe of it. But this 
is not true : in decyphering a letter we know the 
founds which mud be reprefented by the charaXers, 
and that they are really the conftituents of fpeech : 
but in hypothetical explanations the firft principle is 
not known to exift ; nay, it i? poffible to make two 
cyphers, each of which lhall give a meaning to the let¬ 
ter. Inftances of this are to be feen in treatifes on 
the art of decypbering ; and there has been lately dis¬ 
covered a national charadler (the ogam difeovered in 
Ireland) which has this property. 

We conclude our criticifm on hypothetical explana¬ 
tions with this obfervation, that it is impoflible that 
they can give any addition of knowledge. In every 
hypothefis we thruft in an intermediate event between 
the phenomenon and fome general law; and this event 
is not feen, butfuppofed. Therefore, according to the 
true maxims of philofophical inveftigation, we give no 
explanation ; for we are not by this means enabled to 
affign the general law in which this particular pheno¬ 
menon is included : nay, the hypothefis makes no ad¬ 
dition to our lift of general laws; for our hypothefes 
malt be feleStd, in order to tally with all the pheno¬ 
mena. The hypothefis therefore is underftood only 
by and in the phenomena; and it muft not be made 
more general than the phenomena themfelves. The 
hypothefis gives no generalifation of facts. Its very 
application is founded on a great coincidence of faXs ; 
and the hypothetical faX is thruft in between two 
which we really obferve to be united by nature. The 
applicability therefore of the hypothefis is not more 

extenfive 


(n) It has often been matter of amulement to us to examine the hypothetical theories of ingenious men, 
and to obferve the power of nature even when we are tranfgreffing her commands, Naturam expellat furca, tamen 
ufque revertitur. The hypothefis of an ingenious man is framed in perfeX conformity to nature’s diXate’s: 
for you will find that the hypothetical caufe is touched and retouched, like the fir-ft fetting of a piXure, till 
it is made to refemble the phenomena, and the caufe is ftill inferred, nay explained, in fpite of all his inge¬ 
nuity, from the phenomenon ; and then, inftead of defiring the fpeXators to pay him his due praife, by fay- 
ipg that the piXure is like the man, he infills that they fhall fay, what gives him no credit, that the man 
is like the piXure. But, alas! this is feldom the cafe : The piXure is generally an anamorphofis, unlike any 
thing extant in nature, and having parts totally incongruous. We have feen fuch piXures, where a wood is 
Handing on the fea, and an eye is on the end of an elephant’s trunk ; and yet when this was viewed through 
a proper glafs, the wood became an eyebrow to the eye, and the probofeis was a very pretty ringlet of hair. 
We beg indulgence for this piece of levity, becaufe it is a moft eppofite illuftration of a hypothetical theory. 
The refemblance between the principle and phenomenon is true only in detached unconneXed feraps, and 
the principle itfelfis an incongruous patchwork. But by a perverfion of the rules of logic, all thefe incon- 
ftftencies are put out of view, and the explanation is fomething like the phenomenon. 
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View of f extenfive than the fimilarity of fails which we obferve, 
Bacon’s an d the hypothetical law is not more general than the 
philofop y 0 ble r ved law. Let us then throw away entirely tlie 
hypothetical law, and infert the obferved one in our 
lift of general laws : it will be in different language 
from the hypothetical law, but it willexprefs the fame 
68 fads in nature. 

On what It is in experimental philofophy alone that hypo- 
occafions theies can have any juft claim to admiflion; and here 
hTufetul^ ^ey are not admitted as explanations, but as conjec¬ 
tures ferving to direil our line of experiments. 

Effects only appear ; and by their appearance, and 
the previous information of experience, caufes are im¬ 
mediately afcertained by the perfect fimilarity of the 
whole train of events to other trains formerly obferved: 
Or they are fuggefted by more imperfect refemblances 
of the phenomena; and the fuggeftions are made with 
ftronger or fainter evidence, according as *the refem- 
blance is more or lefs perfeit. Thefe fuggeftions do 
not amount to a confidential inference, and only raife 
a conjedure. Wifhing to verify or overturn this con¬ 
jecture, we have recourfe to experiment J and we put 
the fubjed under confideration in fuch a fituation, that 
we can fay what will be the effed of the conjedural 
caufe if real. If this tallies with the appearance, our 
conjedure has more probability of truth, and we vary 
the lituation, which will produce a new fet of effeds of 
the conjedured caufe, and fo on. It is evident that 
the probability of our conjedure will increafe with the 
increafe of the conformity of the legitimate effeds of 
the fuppofed caufe with the phenomena, and that it 
will be entirely deftroyed by one difagreement. In 
this way conjedures have their great ufe, and are the 
ordinary means by which experimental philofophy is 
improved. But conjedural fyftems are worfe than non- 
fenfe, filling the mind with falfe notions of nature, and 
generally leading us into a courfe of improper condud 
when they become principles of adion. This is ac¬ 
knowledged even by the abettors of hypothetical fyf¬ 
tems themfelves, when employed in overturning thofe 
of their predeceffors, and eftablifhing their own: wit- 
nefs the fuccelfive maintainers of the many hypotheti¬ 
cal fyftems in medicine, which have had their Ihort- 
lived courfe within thefe two laft centuries. 

Let every perfon therefore who calls himfelf a phi- 
lofopher refolutely determine to rejed all temptations 
to this kind of fyftem-making, and let him never con- 
fider any compofition of this kind as any thing better 
than the amufement of an idle hour. 

(>9 After thefe obfervations, it cannot require much 
True mode dlfcuflion to mark the mode of procedure which will 
°hka! ° o'- ' n ^ ure progrefs in all philofophical inveftigations. 
tcdure Pr ° The fphere of our intuitive knowledge is very limi¬ 
ted ; and we mull be indebted for the greateft part of 
our intelledual attainments to our rational powers, 
and itmuft be dedudive. In the fpontaneous pheno¬ 
mena of nature, whether of mind or body, it feldom 
happens that the energy of that natural power, which . 
is the principle of explanation, is fo immediately con- 
neded with the phenomenon that we fee the connec¬ 
tion at once. Its exertions are frequently concealed, 
and in all cafes modified, by the joint exertions of 
other natural powers: the particular exertion of each 
muft be confidered apart, and their mutual connec¬ 
tion traced out. It is only in this way that we can 
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difcjver the perhaps long train of intermediate opera¬ 
tions, and alfo fee in what manner and degree the real Bac 
principle of explanation concurs in the oftenfible pro- 11 ° 
cefs of nature. 

In all fuch cafes it is evident that our inveftigation 
(and inveftigation it moft ftridly is) muft proceed by 
fteps, conduded by the fure hand of logical method. 

To take an inftance from the material world, let u* 

Men to Galileo while he is teaching his friends the 
caufe of the rife of water in a pump. He fays that it 
is owing to the preffure of the air. This is his prin¬ 
ciple; and he announces it in all its extent. All mat¬ 
ter, fays he, is heavy, and in particular air is heavy. 

He then points out the connedion of this general 
principle with the phenomenon. 

Air being heavy, it muft be fup- 
ported : it muft lie and prefs on 
what fupports it: it muft prefs 
on the furface AB of the water 
in the ciftern furrounding the 
pipe CD of the pump ; and alfo 
on the water C within this pipe. 

He then takes notice of another 
general principle which exerts 
its fubordinate influence in this 
procefs. Water is a fluid ; a 
fluid is a body whofe parts yield 
to the fmalleft impreffion; and, 
by yielding, are eafily moved a- 
mong themfelves: and no little 
parcel of the fluid can remain at 
reft unlefs it be equally prefled 
in every diredion, but will re¬ 
cede from that fide where it fu- 
ftains the greateft preffure. In 
confequence of this fluidity, 
known to be a property of wa¬ 
ter, if any part of it is preffed, 
the preffure is propagated thro’ 
the whole ; and if not refilled on 
every fide, the water will move 
to that fide where the propaga¬ 
ted preffure is not refilled. All 
thefe fubordinate or collateral 
propofitions are fuppofed to be 
previoufly demonllrated or al¬ 
lowed. Water therefore mull 
yield to the preffure of the air 
unlefs preffed by it on every fide, 
and muft move to that fide 
where it is not withheld by 
fome oppolite preffure. He then 
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proceeds to fhow, from the ftrudure of the pump, that 
there is no oppofing preffure on the water in the infide 
of the pump. “ For (fays he) fuppofe the pifton thruft 
down till it touches the furface of the water in the 
pipe; fuppofe the pifton now drawn up by a power 
fufficient to lift it, and all the air incumbent on it, 
and fuppofe it drawn up a foot or a fathom—there 
remains nothing now (fays he) that I know of, to 
prefs on the furface of the water. In Ihort (fays he), 
gentlemen, it appears to me, that the water in the 
pump is in the fame fituation that it would be in were 
there no air at all, but water poured into the ciftern to 
a height AF; fuch, that the column of water FABG 
4 F 2 preffes 
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prefies on the furface AB as much as the air does. 
Now in this cafe we know that the water at C is 
prefled upwards with a force equal to the weight of a 
column of water, having the fection of the pipe for its 
bafe and CH for its height. The water below C 
therefore will be p re fled up into the pipe CD, and will 
rife to G, fo that it is on a level with the external 
water FG; that is, itwi l rife to H. This is a ne- 
ceflary confequence of the weight and preflure of the 
incumbent column FABG, and the fluidity of the wa¬ 
ter in the ciftern. Confequences perfedly fimilar muft 
neceflarily follow from the weight and preflure of the 
air ; and therefore on drawing up the pifton from the 
furface C of the water, with which it was in contad, 
the water muft follow it till it attain that height which 
will make its own weight a balance for the preflure of 
the circumambient air. Accordingly, gentlemen, the 
Italian plumbers inform me, that a pump will notraife 
water quite fifty palms ; and from their information I 
conclude, that a pillar of water fifty palms high is 
i’omewhat heavier than a pillar of air of the fame bafe, 
and reaching to the top of the atmofphere.” 

Thus is the phenomenon explained. The rife of 
the water in the pump is fhown to be a particular cafe 
of the general fad in hydroftatics, that fluids in com¬ 
municating veffels will ftand at heights which are 
inverfely as their denfities, or that columns of equal 
weights are in equilibrio. 

This way of proceeding is called arguing a priori 
the fynthetic method. It is founded on juft princi¬ 
ples ; and the great progrefs which we have made in 
the mathematical fciences by this mode of reafoning 
fhows to what length it may be carried with irrefift- 
ible evidence. It has long been confideredas the on¬ 
ly inlet to true knowledge ; and nothing was allowed 
to be known with certainty which could not be de- 
monftrated in this way to be true. Accordingly lo¬ 
gic or the art of reafoning, which was alfo called the 
art of difcovering truth, was nothing but a fet of rules 
forfuccefsfully conducting this mode of argument. 

Under the direction of this infallible guide, it is not 
furely unreafonable to exped that philofophy has made 
fure progrefs towards perfedion ; and as we know that 
the brighteft geniufes of Athens and of Rome were 
for ages folely occupied in philofophical rtfearches in 
every path of human knowledge, it is equally reafon- 
able to fuppofe that the progrefs has not only been 
fure but great. We have feenthat the explanation of 
an appearance in nature is nothing but the arrange¬ 
ment of it into that general clals in which it is com¬ 
prehended. The clafs has its diftinguilhing mark, 
which when it is found in the phenomenon undercon- 
fideration, fixes it in its clafs, there to remain for ever 
an addition to our ftock of knowledge. Nothing can 
be loft any other way but by forgetting it; and the 
dodrines of philofophers muft be ftable like the laws 
of nature. 

We have feen, however, that the very reverfe of all 
this is the cafe; that philofophy has but very lately 
emerged from worfe than total darknefs and ignorance 
that what pafled under the name of philofophy was 
nothing but a fyftem of errors (if fyftems they could be 
called), which were termed dodrines, delivered with 
the moft impoflng apparatus of logical demonftration, 
but belied in almoft every inftance by experience, and 


affording us no aflxftance in the application of the Vewof 
powers of nature to the purpofes of life. Nor will this Paeon’s 
excite much wonder in the mind of the enlightened . 7 . 

reader of the prefent day, who refleds on the ufe that 
in this dialedic procefs was made of the categories, and 
the method in which thefe categories were formed. 

From firft principles fo vague in themfelves, and fo 
gratuitoufly affumed, ingenious men might deduce ma¬ 
ny different conclufions all equally erroneous: and that 
this was adually done, no furer evidence can be given, 
than that hardly a lifetime elafped in which the whole 
fyftem of dodrines which had captivated the minds of 
the moft penetrating, have not been oftener than once 
exploded and overturned by another fyftem, which 
flouriflied for a while, and then was fupplanted by a 
third which fhared the fame fate. Here was an infal¬ 
lible proof of their error, for inftability is incompatible 
with truth. 

It is allowed by all that this has been the cafe in 
thofe branches of ftudy at Ieaft which contemplate the 
philofophical relations of the material world, in aftro- 
nomy, in mechanical philofophy, in chemiftry, in phy- 
fiology, in medicine, in agriculture. It is alfo ac¬ 
knowledged, that in the courfe of lefs than two cen¬ 
turies back we have acquired much knowledge on thefe 
very fubjeds, call it philofophy, or by what name 
you will, fo much more conformable to the natural 
courfe of things, that the dedudions made from it 
by the fame rules of the fynthetic method are more 
conformable to fad, and therefore better fitted to di- 
red our condud and improve our powers. It is alfo 
certain that thefe bodies of dodrine which go by the 
name of philofophical fyftems, have much more liabili¬ 
ty than,in ancient times ; and though fometimes in 
part fuperfeded, are feldom or never wholly explo¬ 
ded. 

This cannot perhaps be affirmed with equal confi¬ 
dence with refped to thofe fpeculations which have 
our intelled or propenfities for their objed : and we 
have not perhaps attained fuch a reprefentation of hu¬ 
man nature as will bear comparifon with the original: 
nor will the legitimate dedudions from fuch dodrines 
be of much more fervice to us for direding our condud 
than thofe of ancient times ; and while we obferve 
this difference between thefe two general claffes of 
fpeculations, we may remark, that it is conjoined with 
a difference in the manner of conducting the ftudy. 

We have proceeded in the old Ariftotelian method 
when inveftigating the nature of mind; but we fee 
the material philofophers running about, paffing much 
of their time away from books, in the Ihop of the ar- 
tifan, or in the open fields engaged in obfervation, la¬ 
bouring with their hands, and bufy with experiments. 

But the fpeculatift on the intelled and the adive powers 
of the the human foul feems unwilling to be indebted 
to any thing but his own ingenuity, and his labours are 
confined to the clofet. In the firft clafs, we have met 
with fomething like fuccefs, and we have improved 
many arts: in the other, it is to be feared that we No inlet to 
are not much wifer, or better, or happier, for all our truth, 
philofophic attainments. 

Here, therefore, muft furely have been fome great, 
fome fatal miftake. There has indeed been a material 
defed in our mode of procedure, in the employment of 
this method of reafoning as an inlet to truth. The 

fad. 
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View of fad is, that philofophers have totally miftaken the road 
Bacon’s 0 f difcovery, and have pretended to fet out in their 
Philofophy ; nve dig at i on | n the very point where this journey fliould 
have terminated. 

The Ariftotelian logic, the fyllogiftic art, that art 
fo much boafted of as the only inlet to true know¬ 
ledge, the only means of difcovery, is in dired oppo- 
fition to the ordinary procedure of nature, by which 
we every day, and in every adion of our lives, acquire 
knowledge and difcover truth. It is not the art of 
difcovering truth, it is the art of communicating 
knowledge, and of deteding error: it is nothing more 
than the application of this maxim, “ whatever is true 
of a whole clafs of objeds, is true of each individual 
But the °f that clafs.” This is not a juft account of the art 
art of com- of difcovering truth, nor is it a complete account of 
mumeating the art of reafoning. Reafoning is the producing be- 
knowledge. ji e f. a nd whatever mode of argumentation invariably 
and irrefiftibly produces belief, is reafoning. The 
ancient logic fuppofes that all the firft principles are al¬ 
ready known, and that nothing is wanted but the ap¬ 
plication of them to particular fads. But were this 
true, the application of them, as we have already ob- 
ferved, can hardly be called a difcovery : but it is not 
true; and the fad is, that the firft principles are ge¬ 
nerally the chief objeds of our refearch, and that they 
have come into view only now and then as it were by 
accident, and never by the labour of the logician. He 
indeed can tell us whether we have been miftaken; for 
if our general principle be true, it muft influence every 
particular cafe. If, therefore, it be falfe in any one of 
thefe, it is not a true principle. And it is here that 
we difcover the fource of that fluduation which is fo 
much complained of in philofophy. The authors of 
fyftems give a fet of confecutive propofitions logically 
deduced from a firft principle, which has been haftily 
adopted, and has no foundation in nature. This does 
not hinder the amufement of framing a fyftem from 
it, nor this fyftem from pleafmg by its fymmetry; 
and it takes a run: but when fome officious follower 
thinks of making fome ufe of it, which requires the 
comparifon with experience and obfervation, they are 
found totally unlike, and the whole fabric muft be 
abandoned as unfound : and thus the fucceffive fyftems 
were continually puffiing out their predeceflors, and 
prefently met with the fame treatment. 

How was this to be remedied ? The ratiocination 
wasfeldom egregioufly wrong ; the fyllogiftic art had 
ere now attained a degree of perfedion which left 
little room for improvement, and was fo familiarly 
underftood by the philofophical praditioners, that 
they feldotn committed any great blunders. Muft 
we examine the firft principles ? This was a talk quite 
new in fcience; and there were hardly any rules in the 
received fyftems of logic to dired us to the fuccefsful 
performance of it. Ariftotle, the fagacious inventor 
of thofe rules, had not totally omitted it; but in the 
fervor of philofophic fpeculation he had made little 
ufe of them. His fertile genius never was at a lofs 
for firft principles, which anfwered the purpofe of ver¬ 
bal difquifition without much rilk of being belied on. 
account of its diffimilitude to nature ; for there was 
frequently no prototype with which his fyftematic Hoc- 
trine could be compared. His enthufiaftic followers. 
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found abundant amufement in following his example ; View of 
and philofophy, no longer in the hands of men ac- V“, con ”“ 
quainted with the world, converfant in the great book p 11 ° °P J 
of nature, was now confined almoft entirely to reclufe 
monks equally ignorant of men and of things. But 
cutiofity was awakened, and the men of genius were 
fretted as well as difguiied with the difquifitions of 
the fchools, which one moment raifed expedations by 
the fymmetry of compofition, and the next moment 
blafted them by their inconfiftency with experience. 

They faw that the beft way was to begin de novo, 
to throw away the firft principles altogether, without 
exception or examination, and endeavour to find out 
new ones which lhould Hand the teft of logic ; that 
is, fhould in every cafe be agreeable to fad. ~o 

Philofophers began to refied, that under the unno- The me- 
ticed tuition of kind nature we have acquired much thod of in-- 
ufeful knowledge. It is therefore highly probable, du . 1 ^ 10 " 
that her method is the moll proper for acquiring hy'natureT 
knowledge, and that by imitating her manner we 
(hall have the like fuccefs. We are too apt to flight 
the occupations of children, whom vve may obferve 
continually bufy turning every thing over and over, 
putting them into every fituation, and at every dif- 
tance. We excufe it, faying that it is an innocent 
amufement; but we fhould fay with an ingenious 
philofopher (Dr Reid), that they are moft ferioufiy 
and rationally employed : they are acquiring the ha¬ 
bits of obfervation ; and by merely indulging an unde¬ 
termined curiofity, they are making themfelves ac¬ 
quainted with furrounding objeds: they are ftruck 
by fimilitudes, and amufed with mere claffification, 
if fome new effed occurs from any of their little plays-,, 
they are eager to repeat it. When a child has for 
the firft time tumbled a fpoon from the table, and is 
pleafed with its jingling noife on the floor, if another 
lies within its reach, it is fure to {hare the fame fate. 

If the child is indulged in this diverfion, it will re¬ 
peat it with a greedinefs that deferves our attention. 

The very firft eager repetition ffiows a confidence 
in the conftancy of natural operations, which we can 
hardly aferibe wholly to experience; and its keennefs 
to repeat the experiment, fhows the intereft which it 
takes in the exercife of this moft ufeful propenfity. 

It is beginning the ftudy of nature ; and its occupation 
is the fame with that of a Newton computing the 
motions of the moon by his fublime theory, and 
comparing his calculus with obfervation. The child 
and the philofopher are equally employed in the 
contemplation of a fimilarity of event, and are anxi¬ 
ous that this fimilarity fhall return. The child, it is 
true, thinks not of this abftrad objed.of contempla¬ 
tion, but thrqws down the fpoon again to have the 
pleafure of hearing it jingle. The philofopher fuf- 
peds that the conjundion of events is the confe- 
quence of a general law of nature, and tries an, expe¬ 
riment where this conjundion recurs. The child is 
happy, and eager to enjoy a pleafure which to us ap¬ 
pears highly frivolousbut it has the fame founda¬ 
tion with the pleafure of the philofopher, who re¬ 
joices in the fuccefs of his experiment: and the fad,. 
formerly a trifle to both, now acquires importance. 

Both go on repeating the experiment, till the fad; 
ceafes.to be a novelty to either:,the child is fatisfied, 

and i 
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View of and tli 2 philofopher has now eftablifhed a new law of 
Bacon s nature. 

Philofophy g Uf jj (fays this amiable philofopher) is the educa¬ 
tion of kind nature, who from the beginning to the 
end of our lives makes the play of her fcholars their 
mod inflrudtive leffons, and has implanted in our mind 
the curiofity and the indudtive propenfity by which 
we are enabled and difpofed to learn them. The ex- 
ercife of this indudfive principle, by which nature 
prompt^ us to infer general laws from the obfervation 
of particular fadts, gives us a fpecies of logic new in 
the fchools, but old as human nature. It is certainly 
a method of difcovery; for by thefe means general 
74 principles, formerly unknown, have come into view. 

Is a jail It is a juft and rational logic ; for it is founded on, 
logic. and indeed is only the habitual application of, this 
maxim, “ That whatever is true with refpedt to every 
individual of a clafs of events, is true of the whole 
clafs.” This is juft the inverfe of the maxim on 
which the Ariftotelian logic wholly proceeds, and 
is of equal authority in the court of reafon. Indeed 
the expreffion of the general law is only the abbrevi¬ 
ated expreffion of every particular inftance. 

This new logic, therefore, or the logic of indudtion, 
mull not be confidered as fubordinate to the old, or 
founded on it. See Logic, Part III. chap. 5. In 
fadf, the ufe and legitimacy of the Ariftotelian logic 
is founded on the indudfive, 

All animals are mortal ; 

All men are animals: therefore 
All men are mortal. 

This is no argument to any perfon who choofes 
to deny the mortality of man: even although he ac¬ 
knowledges his animal nature, he will deny the major 
propofition. 

It is befide our purpofe to {how, how a point fo 
general, fo congenial to man, and fo familiar, remain¬ 
ed fo long unnoticed, although the difquifition is cu¬ 
rious and fatisfactory. It was not till within thefe 
two centuries that the increafing demand for practical 
knowledge, particularly in the arts, made inquifitive 
men fee how ufelefs and infufficient was the learning 
of the fchools in any road of invefligation which 
was connected wirh life and bufinefs ; and obferve, 
that fociety had received ufeful information chiefly 
from perfons actually engaged in the arts which the 
fpeculatifls were endeavouring to illuftrate ; and that 
this knowledge confifted chiefly of experiments and 
obfervations, the only contributions which their au¬ 
thors could make to fcience. 

The Novum Organum of Bacon, which points oift 
the true method of forming a body of real and ufeful 
knowledge, namely, the ftudy of nature in the way 
of defcript’on, obfervation, and experiment, is un¬ 
doubtedly the nobleft prefent that fcience ever received. 
It may be confidered as the grammar of nature’s lan¬ 
guage, and is a counter-part to the logic of Ariflotle; 
not exploding it, but making it effedtua!. 

Its chief As the logic of Ariflotle had its rules, fo has the 
rule. Baconian or indudtive ; and this work, the Novum Or¬ 
ganum Scientiarum, contains them all. The chief rule, 
and indeed the rule from which all the reft are but 
derivations, is, that “ the indudtion of particulars muft 
be carried as far as the general affirmation which 


is deduced from them.” If this be not attended to, View of 
the mind of man, which from his earlieft years fhows Bacon's 
great eagernefs in fearching for firft principles, will 1>hllofo P h 7 
frequently afcribe to the operation of a general prin- 76 
ciple events which are merely accidental. Hence the For difco- 
popular belief in omens, palmiftiy, and all kinds of venn g ge- 
fortune-telling. 

This rule muft evidently give a new turn to the ** e *’ 
whole track of philolophical invefligation. In order 
to difcover firft principles, we muft make < extenfive 
and accurate obfervations, fo as to have copious in- 
dudtions of fadfs, that we may not be deceived as to 
the extent of the principle inferred from them. We 
muft extend our acquaintance with the phenomena, 
paying a minute attention to what is going on all 
around us; and we muft ftudy nature, not fhut up in 
our clofet drawing the pidture from our own fancy, 
but in the world, copying our lines from her own 
features. 

To delineate human nature, we muft fee how men 
adh To give the philofophy of the material world, we 
muft notice its phenomena. 

This method of ftudying nature has been profe- 
cuted during thefe two lafl centuries with great ea¬ 
gernefs and fuccefs. Philofophers have been bufy 
in making accurate obfervations of fadts and copious 
colledtions of them. Men of genius have difcovered 
points of refemblance, from which they have been able 
to infer many general powers both of mind and body; 
and refemblances, among thefe have fuggefted powers 
ftill more general. 

By thefe efforts invefligation became familiar ; phi¬ 
lofophers ftudied the rules of the art, and became more 
expert; hypothefes were banifhed, and nothing was 
admitted as a principle which was not inferred from 
the mofl copious indu&ion. Conclufions from fuch 
principles became every day more conformable to ex¬ 
perience. Miftakes fometimes happened ; but recourfe 
being had to more accurate obfervation or more copi- 77 
ous indudtion, the miftakes were corredied. In the And rcdti- 
prefent ftudy of nature, our fleps are more flow, and fy in S mif ' 
hefitating and painful; our conclufions are more limit- taIces - 
ed and modeft, but our difcoveries are more certain 
and progreffive, and the refults are more applicable to 
the purpofes of life. This pre-eminence of modern 
philofophy over the ancient is feen in every path of 
inquiry. It was firft remarkable in the ftudy of the 
material world ; and there it ftill continues to be mofl 
confpicuous. But it is no lefs to be feen in the later 
performances of philofophers in metaphyfics, pneuma- 
tology, and ethics, where the mode of invefligation 
by analyfis and experiment has been greatly adopted; 
and we may add, that it is this jufler view of the em¬ 
ployment which has reftored philofophers to the 
world, to fociety. They are no longer to be found 
only in the academies of the fophifls and the cloifters 
of a convent, but in the difcharge of public and pri¬ 
vate duty. A philofophic genius is a genius for ob¬ 
fervation as well as refiedlion, and he fays, Homo fum , 
humam a me nihil alienum puto. -g 

After faying fo much on the nature of the employ- Eflimateof 
ment, and the mode of procedure, it requires no deep the philo- 
penetration to perceive the value of the philofophical fophiccha- 
charadter. If there is a propenfity in the human mind ra tr ‘ 

which 
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which diftinguiflies us from the inferior orders offen- 
tient beings, without the leaft circumftance of inter¬ 
ference, a properifity which alone may be taken for the 
charaCleriftic of the fpecics, and of which no trace is 
to be found in any other, it is difirrterefted intellectual 
curiofity, a love of difcovery for its own f;ke, inde¬ 
pendent of all its advantages. 

We think highly (and with great juftice do we 
think fo) of our rational powers ; but we may carry 
this too far, as we do every ground of felf-eftitnation. 
To every man who enjoys the chearing thought of 
living under the care of a wife Creator, this boafted 
prerogative will be viewed with more modefty and dif¬ 
fidence; and he has given us evident marks of the 
rank in which He efteems the rational powers of man. 
In no cafe that is of elfential importance, of indiipen- 
fable neceffity, not only to our well-being but to our 
very exigence, has He left man to the care of his rea- 
fon alone; for inthefirft inftance. He has given us 
reafon 

To guide the helm, while paffion blows the gale. 

God has not trufted either the prefervation of the in¬ 
dividual or the continuance of the race to man’s no¬ 
tions of the importance of the talk, but has committed 
them to the furer guards of hunger and of fexual de¬ 
fire. In like manner, He has not left the improvement 
of his nobleft work, the intellectual powers of the foul 
of man, to his own notions how important it is to his 
comfort that he be thoroughly acquainted with the 
80 objects around him. No: He has committed this 
Importance alfo to the fure hand of curiofity : and he has made 
of our in- t j 1 j s f Q ft ron g j n a f ew fuperior fouls, whom He has 
appointed to give light and knowledge to the whole 
fpecies, as to abftraCt them from all other purfuits, 
and to engage them in intellectual refearch with an 
ardour which no attainment can ever quench, but, on 
the contrary, inflames it the more by every draught of 
knowledge. 

- —— - But what need words 

To paint its power ? For this the dating youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s fondling arms 
In foreign climes to rove. The pen-five fage, 
Heedlefs of fleep, or midnight’s hurtful vapour. 

Hangs o’er the fickly taper_Hence the fcorn 

Of all familiar profpeCts, though beheld 
With tranfport once. Hence th’ attentive gaze 
Of young aftonifliment. 

Such is the bounteous providence of Heaven, 

In every brealt implanting the defire 
Of objects new and ftrange, to urge us on 
With unremitting labour to attain 
The facred ftores that wait the rip’ning foul 
In Truth’s exhauftlefs bofom Aikenjlde. 

But human life is not a fituaticn of continual necef¬ 
fity ; this would ill fuit the plans of its Beneficent 
Author: and it is from induction of phenomena to¬ 
tally oppofite to this, and from fuch induction alone, 
that we have ever thought of a wife Creator. His 
wifdom appears only in his beneficence. Human life 
is a fcene filled with enjoyment; and the foul of man 
is ftored with propenfities and powers which have plea- 
fure in direct terms, for their object. Another ftriking 
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dhVmCtion of our nature is a continual difpofition to View of 
refinement, of which few traces arc to be found in the 8 

actions of other animals. There is hardly a gift of ^ 1 "J’P 7 
nature fo grateful in itftlf as to pleafe the freakilh 8i 
mind of man till he has moulded it to his fancy. Not °“ r difpo- 
contented with food, with raiment, and with lhelter, 
he muft have nice cookery, ornamental drefs, and ele¬ 
gant houfes. JHe hunts when he is not hungry, and 
he refines fexual appetite into a moft elegant puf- 
fion. Inlike manner hehas improved this anxious defire 
of the knowledge of the objects around him, fo as to de¬ 
rive from them the means of fubfiftence and comfort, in¬ 
to the moft elegant and pleafing of all gratifications, the 
accumulation of intellectual knowledge, independent 
of all confideration of its advantages. And as every 
man has a title to the enjoyment of fuch pleafures as 
he can attain without injuring his neighbour ; fo it is 
allowable to fuch as have got the means of intellectual 
improvement, without relinquifhing the indifpenfable 
focial duties, to pufh this advantage as far as it will go : 
and, in all ages and countries, it has been confidered 
as forming the greateft diftinCtion between men of eafy 
fortune and the poor, who muft earn their fubfiftence 
by thefweat of their brow. The plebeian muft learn 
to work, the gentleman muft learn to think ; and no¬ 
thing can be a furer mark of a groveling foul than for 
a man of fortune to have an uncultivated mind. 

Let us then cherifti to the utmoft this diftinguifliing Ought to 
propenlity of the human foul: butlet us do even this becheriih-, 
like philofophers. Let us cultivate it as it is ; as the Cl \ 38 ^j ir as 
handmaid to the arts and duties of life; as the guide * 1 . 1S f" 
to lomething yet more excellent. A character is not to duties of 
be eftimated from what the perfoa knows, but from life, 
what he can perform. The accumulation of intellectual 
knowledge is too apt to create an inordinate appetite 
for it; and the man habituated to fpeculation is, like 
the mifer, too apt to place that pleafure in the mere 
pojfejfion, which he ought to look for only or chiefly in 
the judicious ufe of his favourite objeCt. Like the 
mifer, too, his habits of hoarding up generally unfit 
him for the very enjoyment which at fetting out he 
propofed to himfelf. Seldom do we find the man, 
who has devoted his life to fcientilic purfuits for their 
own fake, pofTeffed of that fuperiority of mind which 
the aCHve employ to good purpofe in times of perplexi¬ 
ty ; and much feldomer do we find him poflefled of 
that promptitude of apprehenflon, and that decifion of 
purpofe, which are neceffary for pafling through the 
difficult feenes of human life. 

But we may ufe the good things of this life without 
abufing them ; and by moderation here, as in all other 
purfuits, derive thofe folid advantages which philofo- 
phy is able to beftow. And thefe advantages are great. 

To enumerate and deferibe them would be to write a 
great volume. We may juft take notice of one, which 
is an obvious confequence of that ftriCt and Ample 
view which we have given of the fubjeCt; and this is, g 
a modeft opinion of our attainments. Appearances Limits of 
are all that we know ; caufes are for ever hid from our our know- 
view ; the powers of our nature do not lead us fo far. ledge. 

Let us therefore, without hefitation, relinquifh all 
purfuits which have fuch things as ultimate principles 
for objects of examination. Let us attend to the fubor- 
dinations of things which it is our great bufinefs to 

explore. 
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view of explore Among thefe there is fuch a fubordination 
Bacon ® as that of means to ends, and of inftruments to an 
. 1 y operation. All will acknowledge the abfurdity of die 
project of viewing light with a microfcope. It is 
equally abfurd for 11s to examine the nature of know¬ 
ledge, of truth, of infinite wifdom, by our intellectual 
powers. We have a wide field of acceflible knowledge 
in the works of God; and one of the greateft advan¬ 
tages, and of the moll fublime pleafures, which we 
can derive from the contemplation, is the view which 
a judicious philofophical refearch will moft infallibly 
give us of a world, not confiding of a number of de¬ 
tached objefis, connected only by the fleeting tie of co- 
exiftence, but an univerfe, a JyJlcm of beings, all con¬ 
nected together by caufatinn, with innumerable de¬ 
grees of fubordination and fubferviency, and all co¬ 
operating in the production of one great and glorious 
purpofe. The heart which has but a fpark of fenfi- 
bility mud be warmed by fuch a profpeCt, mult be 
pleafed to find itfelf an important part of this ftupeir- 
dous machine; and cannot but adore the incomprehen¬ 
sible attift who contrived, created, and directs the 
'whole. Let us not liften, then, to the timid admoni¬ 
tions of theological ignorance, which fhrinks with fu- 
perftitious horror from the thoughts of accounting for 
84 every thing by the powers of nature, and confiders 
Philofophi- thefe attempts as an approach to atheifm. Philofo- 
cal difquiu- phical difquifition will, on the contrary, exhibit thefe 
tioii gives g enera '[ i aws 0 f the U niverfe, that wonderful concate- 
if GoVand nation and adjuftment of every thing both material 
of our own and intellectual, as the moft ltriking inftance of incom- 
fouls_. prehenfible wifdom; which, by means fo few and fo 
fimple, can produce effects, which by their grandeur 
■dazzle our imagination, and by their multiplicity elude 


all poffibility of enumeration. Of all the obftacles Vie w of 
which the weaknefs, the folly, or the finful vanity of Bacon’s 
men, have thrown in the way of the theologian, there Bhilofcphy 
is none fo fatal, fo hoftile to all his endeavours, as a 
cold and comfortlefs fyftem of materialifm, which the 
reafoning pride of man firft engendered, which made 
a figure among a few fp.eculatifts in the la!t century, 
but was foon forgotten by the philofophers really bufy 
with the obfervation of nature and of nature’s God. 

Jj;. has of late reared up its head, being now cheriftied 
by all w’ho wifh to get rid of the ftings of remorfe, as 
the only opinion compatible with the peace of the li¬ 
centious and the fenfual: for we may fay to them as 
Henry IV. faid to the prince of Wales, “ Thy with 
was, father Harry, to that thought.” In vain will 
the divine attempt to lay this devil with the metaphy- 
fical exorcifms of the fchools, it is philofophy alone 
that can deteft the cheat. Philofophy Angles out the 
charaCteriftic phenomena which diftinguilh every fub- 
ftsmce; and philofophy never will hefitate in faying 
that, there is a fet of phenomena which charaClerife 
mind and another which charaClerife body, and that 
thefe are toto calo different. Continually appealing to 
faCt, to the phenomena, for our knowledge of every 
caufe, we ihall have no difficulty in deciding that 
thought, memory, volition, joy, hope, are not com¬ 
patible attributes with bulk, we'ght, elafticity, fluidity. 

Tut a fub ngiile Pallas; philofophy will maintain the 
dignity of human nature, will deteCl the fophifms of 
the materialifts, confute their arguments; and fhe alone 
will reftore to the countenance of nature that ineffable 
beauty of which thofe would deprive her, who would 
take away the fupreme Mind which Ihines from with¬ 
in and gives life and expreffion to every feature. 
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Philofophy Natural Philosophy. See Natural Philofophy, Phi- 
|| losophy, and Physics. 

Philoflra- Experimental Philosophy. See Experimental Phi- 
^ lofophy. 

Moral Philosophy. ■ See Moral Philofophy. 

PHILOSTORGIUS, an ecclefiaftical hiftorian of 
the 4th century. Was born in Cappadocia, and wrote 
an abridgment of ecclefiaftical liiftory, in which he 
treats Athanaf.us with fome feverity. This work con¬ 
tains many curious and interefting particulars. The 
belt edition is that of Henry de Valois in Greek and 
Latin. There is alfo attributed to him a book agalnft 
Porphyry. 

PPIILOSTRATUS (Flavius), was an ancient 
Greek author. He wrote the Life of Apollonius 
Tyanenfis, and fome other things which have come 
down to our time. Eufebius againft Hierocles calls 
him an Athenian, becaufe he taught at Athens ; but 
Eunapius and Suidas always fpeak of him as a Lem- 
nian : and he hints, in his life of Apollonius, that he 
ufed to be at Lemnos when he was young. He fre¬ 
quented the fchools of the fophifts ; and he mentions 
his having heard Damianus of Ephefus, Proclus Nait- 
Cratitas, and Hippodromus of Lariffa. This feefns to 
prove that he lived itvthe reign of the emperor Sevefus, 
from 193 to 212, when thofe fophifts flouriflied. He 
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became known afterwards to Severus’s wife Julia Au- Philoftra- 
gufta, and was one of thofe learned men whom this ttis. 
philofophic emprefs had continually about her. It was ' ' J ~ J 
by her command that he wrote the Life of Apollonius 
Tyanenfis, as he relates himfelf in the fame place where 
he informs us of his connexions with that learned lady. 

Suidas and Hefychius fay that he was a teacher of 
rhetoric, firft at Athens and then at Rome, from the 
reign of Severus to that of Philippus, who obtained the 
empire in 244. 

Philoftratus’s celebrated work is the Life of Apol¬ 
lonius : which has erroneoufly been attributed to Lu¬ 
cian, becaufe it has been printed with fome of that 
author’s pieces. Phlloftratus endeavours, as Cyril ob- 
ferves, to reprefent Apollonius as a wonderful and ex¬ 
traordinary perfon ; rather to be admired and adored 
as a god than to be confidered as a mere man. Hence 
Eunapius, in the preface to his Lives of the Soph’fts, 
fays that the proper title of that work would have 
been, The Coming of a God to Men ; and Hierocles, in 
his book againft the Chriftians which was called Phtlale- 
thes, and which was refuted by Eufebius in a workftill 
extant, among other things drew a comparifon between 
Apollonius and Jefus Chrift.. It has always been fup- 
pofed that Philoftratus compofed his work with a view 
to difcredit the miracles and doctrines of our Lord, 

b / 
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Philo (Ira- by fetting up other miracles and other do&rines againft 
t “ s - them, and this fuppofition may be true ; but that Apol- 
lonius was really an impoftor and magician may not be 
fo certain. He may, for what we know, have been a 
wife and excellent perfon; and it is remarkable, that 
Eufebius, though he had the word opinion of Philo- 
ftratus’s hiftory, fays nothing ill of Apollonius. He 
concluded that that hiftory was written to oppofe the 
hiftory of Jefus ; and the ufe which the ancient infidels 
made of it juftifies his opinion ; but he draws no in¬ 
formation from it with regard to Apollonius. It 
would have been improper to have done fo ; fince the 
fophiftical and affeded ftyle of Philoftratus, the fources 
from whence he owns his materials to have been drawn, 
and, above all, the abfurdides and contradictions with 
which he abounds, plainly fhow his hiftory to be no¬ 
thing but a colleftion of fables, either invented or at 
leaft embelliftied by himfelf. 

The works of Philoftratus, however, have engaged 
the attention of critics of the firft clafs. Grcevius had 
intended to have given a correct edition of them, as 
appears from the preface of Meric Cafaubon to a dilfer- 
tation upon an intended edition of Homer, printed at 
London in 1658, 8vo. So had Bendy, who defigned 
to add a new Latin verfion of his notes; and Fabricius 
fays that he faw the firft (heel of Bentley’s edition 
printed at Leipfic in 1691. Both thefe, defigns 
were dropped. A very exact and beautiful edition 
waspublilhed at length at Leipfic, 1709, in folio, by 
Olearius, profeffor of the Greek and Latin tongues 
in that uhiverfity ; who has proved himfelf perfectly 
qualified for the work he undertook, and ihown all the 
judgment, learning, and induftry, that are required in 
an excellent editor. 

See Apoc- At the end of Apollonius’s Life there are 95 Letters 
lonius, which go under his name. They are not, however, 
P- I3, 7 > believed to be his; the ftyle of them being very af- 
Ei.ou nt f e< ^ ec h and like that of a fophift, while they bear in 
(Charles). other refpects all the marks of a forgery. Philoftratus 
fays that he faw a colleftion of Apollonius’s Letters 
in Hadrian’s library at Antium, but had not inferred 
them all among thefe. They are ftiort, and have in 
them little elfe than moral fenteUces. The Lives of 
the Sophifts contain many things which are to be met 
with nowhere elfe. The Heroics of Philoftratus are 
only a dialogue between a vintner of Thracian Cher- 
fonelus and a Phoenician, in which the former draws 
characters of Homer’s heroes, and reprefents feveral 
things differently from that poet; and this upon the 
faith of Protefilaus’s ghoft, who had lately vifited his 
farm, which was not far from the tomb of this hero. 
Olearius conjectures, with much probability, that Phi- 
loftratus’s defign in this dialogue was fecretly to criti- 
cife fome things in Homer, which he durft not do 
openly on account of the great veneration then paid to 
him, and for fear of the odium which Zoilus and others 
had incurred by cenfuring him too freely. The 
images are elegant defcriptionsand illuftrations of fome 
ancient paintings and other particulars relating to the 
fine arts: to which Olearius has fubjoined the defcrip- 
tion of fome ftatues by Callillratus ; for the fame rea- 
fon that he fubjoined Eufebius’s book againft Hiero- 
cles to the Life and Letters of Apollonius, namely, 
becaufe the fubjects of thefe refpeCtive works are re¬ 
lated to each other. The laft piece is a collection of 
Vol. XIV. 


Philoftratns’s Letters; but fome of thefe, though it is Pi i.'oft* 
not eafy to determine which, were written by a nephew ■' 
to our Philoftratus, of the fame name, as v;>cre a’fo the . 
laft eighteen in the book of images. This is the rea- 
fon why the title runs not Phd'Jlrati, but Philoflratoram 
qua fuperfunt omnia . 

There were many perfons of the name of Philoftratus 
among the ancients; and there were many other works 
of the Philoftratus here recorded, but no others are 
extant befides thofe we have mentioned. 

PHILOTIS, a fervant maid at Rome, faved her 
countrymen from deftruCtion. After the fiege of 
Rome by the Gauls, the Fideuates affembled an army, 
and marched againft the capital, demanding all the 
wives and daughters in the city as the only conditions 
of peace. This demand aftonilhed the fenators ; and 
when they refufed to comply, Philotis advifed them 
to lend all their female Haves difguifed in matron’s 
clothes, and fhe offered to march herfelf at the head. 

Pier advice was followed ; and when the Fidenates had 
feafted late in the evening, and were quite intoxicated 
and fallen afleep, Philotis lighted a torch as a fignal 
for her countrymen to attack the enemy. The whole 
was fuccefsful; the Fidenates were conquered; and 
the fenate, to reward the fidelity of the female flaves, 
permitted them to appear in the drefs of the Roman 
matrons. 

PHILOXENUS, an officer of Alexander, who 
received Cilicia at the general divifion of the provinces, 

-A fon of Ptolemy, who was given to Pelopidas 

as an hoftage.-A dythyrambic poet of Cythera. 

He enjoyed the favour of Dionyfius tyrant of Sicily 
for fome time, till he offended him by fedueing one of 
his female fingers. During his confinement Philoxe- 
nus compofed an allegorical poem called Cyc.’ops ; in 
which he had delineated the character of the tyrant 
under the name of Polyphemus, and reprefented his 
miftrefs under the name of Galatsea, and himfelf un¬ 
der that of Ulyfles. The tyrant, who was fond of 
writing poetry, and of being applauded, removed Phi- 
loxenus from his dungeon ; but the poet refufed to 
purchafe his liberty by faying things unworthy of him¬ 
felf, and applauding the wretched verfes of Dionyfius. 
and therefore he was fent to the quarries. Being fet 
at liberty, he fome time after was afked his opinion at 
a feaft about fome verfes which Dionyfius had juft re¬ 
peated, and which the courtiers had received with the 
greateftapplaufe. Philoxenus'gave no anfwer, but he 
ordered the guards that furrounded the tyrant’s table 
to take him back to the quarries. Dionyfius was 
pleafed with his pleafantry and with his firmnefs, and 
immediately forgave him. Philoxenus died at Ephefus 
about 380 years before Chrift. 

PHILTER, or Philtre, ( Philtrum ), in pharma¬ 
cy, &c. a ftrainer. 

Philter, is alfo ufed for a drug or preparation, 
which it is pretended will excite love.—The word is 
formed from the Greek “ I love,” or <p<xoir, 

“ lover.” 

Philters are diftinguilhed into true and fpurious, and 
were given by the Greeks and Romans to excite love. 

(See Love in medicine.) The fpurious are (pells or 
charms, fuppofed to have an effect beyond the ordinary 
laws of nature by fome magic virtue ; fuch are tbol'e 
faid to be given by old women, witches, &c.—The true 
4 G philters 
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Philyca philters are thofe fuppofed to work their effect by fome 
I natural and magnetical power. There are many grave 
_ in J as ‘ authors who believe the reality of thefe philters, and 
allege matter of fa<ft in confirmation of their fentiments: 
among the reft, Van Helmont, who fays, that upon 
holding a certain herb in his hand for fome time, and 
taking afterwards a little dog by the foot with the fame 
hand, the dog followed him wherever he went, and 
quite deferted his former mafter; which he pretends to 
account for thus: The heat communicated to the herb, 
not coming alone, but animated by the emanations of 
the natural fpirits, determines the herb towards the 
man, and identifies it to him : having then received 
this ferment, it attra&s the fpirit of the other objeft 
magnetically, and gives it an amorous motion.—But 
this is mere cant; and, all philters, whatever fafts may 
be alleged, are mere chimeras. 

PHILYCA, in botany. See Phylica. 

PHILYRA (fab. hift.), was one of the Oceani- 
des, whom Saturn met in Thrace. The god, to efcape 
from the vigilance of Rhea, changed himfelt into a 
horfe, ’to enjoy the company of Philyra, by whom he 
had a fon half a man and half a horfe, called Chiron. 
Philyra was fo afhamed of giving birth to fuch a mon- 
fter, that fhe entreated the gods to change her na¬ 
ture. She was accordingly metamorphofed into a 
tree, called by her name among the Greeks. 

PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diftrder of the penis, 
in which the prepuce is fo ftrict or tenfe, that it can¬ 
not be drawn back over the glans. See Surgery. 

PHINEHAS,or,as the jews pronounce itPiNCHAs, 
was the fon of Eleazar,and grandfon of A aron. He was 
the third high prieft of the Jews, and difcharged this 
office from the year of the .world 2571, till towards 
the year 2590. He is particularly commended in 
Scripture for the zeal he fhowed in vindicating the 
glory of God, when the Midianites had fent their 
daughters into the camp of Ifrael, to tempt the He¬ 
brews to fornication and idolatry. For Zimri having 
publickly entered into the tent of a Midianitifh woman 
named Cozbi, Phinehas arofe up from among the people 
{Numb. xxv. 7, &c.), took a javelin in his hand, en¬ 
tered after Zimri into that infamous place, and (tab¬ 
bed both man and woman at one blow, in thofe parts 
that were chiefly concerned in this criminal commerce. 
Upon which the plague or diftemper ceafed with 
which the Lord had already begun to punifh the If- 
raelites. This happened in the year of the wbrld 2553. 

Then the Lord faid to Moles, Phinehas the fon of 
Eleazer the high-prieft has' turned away my wrath 
fr'ohr the children of Ifrael, becaufe he has been zea¬ 
lous in my caufe, and has hindered me from deftroying 
them: wherefore acquaint him, that I give him my 
covenant of peace, and the piiefthood (hall be given 
to his pollerity by a perpetual covenant, becaufe he 
has been zealous for his God, and has made atone¬ 
ment for the crime of the children of Ifrael. This 
promife that the Lord made to Phinehas, to give him 
tire priefthood by a perpetual covenant, interpreters 
obferve, evidently included this tacit condition, that 
his children fhould continue faithful and obedient; 
fince we know that the priefthood paffed out of the 
family of Eleazer and Phinehas to that of Ithamar, 
and that it returned not to the pofterity of Eleazar 
till after about 150 years. 

This is what we find concerning the tranfiation of 


the high-priefthood from one family to the other. Phinehas, 
This dignity continued in the race of Phinehas, from Phineus. 
Aaron down to the high-prieft Eli, for about 335 < 

years. See Aaron. 

The manner and caufes of this change are unknown. 

It re-entered again into the family of Eleazar under 
the reign of Saul, when this prince having put to 
death Abimelech, and the other priefts of Nob, he 
gave the high-priefthood to Zadok, who was of the 
race of Phinehas. At the fame time, David had A- 
biather with him, of the race of Eli, who perform¬ 
ed the funftions of high-prieft. So that after the 
death of Saul, David continued "the priefthood to Za¬ 
dok and Abiather conjointly. But towards the end 
of David’s reign, Abiathar having efpoufed the inte- 
reft of Adonijah, to the prejudice of Solomon, he 
was in difgrace, and Zadok only was acknowledged 
as high-prieft. The priefthood continued in his fa¬ 
mily till after the captivity of Babylon, and even to 
theydeftruftion of the temple. But from the begin¬ 
ning of Zadok’s priefthood alone, and the exclufion 
of Abiathar, to the ruin of the temple, is 1084 years. 

We read of another memorable a&ion of Phinehas, 
in which he dill (howtd fils zeal for the Lord. This 
was when the Ifraelites that were beyond Jordan had 
raifed upon the banks of this river a vaft heap of 
earth (Jofh. xxii. 30, 31.). Thofe on the other fide fear¬ 
ing they were going to forfake the Lord, and fet up 
another religion, deputed Phinehas and other chief 
men among them, to go and inform themfelves of the 
reafon of eredting this monument. But when they 
had found that it was in commemoration of their 
union and common original, Phinehas took occafion 
from thence to praife the Lord, faying, “ We know 
that the Lord is with us, fince you are not guilty of 
that prevarication we fufpedted you were.” 

We do not exadtly know the time of the death of 
Phinehas. But as he lived after the death of Jofbua, 
and before the firft fervitude under Chuftian-ri(ha- 
' thaim, during the time that there were neither kings 
nor judges in the land, and every one did what was 
right in his own eyes (Judges xvii. 6. xviii. 1. xxi. 

24.); his death is put about the year of the world 
2590. It was under his pontificate that the ftory of 
Micah happened, as alio that of the tribe of Dan,, 
when they made a conqueft of Laifli ; and the enor¬ 
mity that was committed upon the wife of the Le- 
vite of the mountain of Ephraim (Judges xx. 28.). 
Phinehas’s fucceffor in the high-priefthood was Abie- 
zer, or Abilhuah. 

The Rabbins allow a very long life to Phinehas. 

There are fome who believe he lived to the time of 
the high-prieft Eli, or even to the time of Samfon. 

Others will have it, that he was the fame as Eli, or 
rather as the prophet Elias, which would (till prolong 
his life for feveral ages. 

PHINEUS (fab. hift.), was a fon of Agenor, king 
of Phoenicia, or according to fome of Neptune. He be¬ 
came king of Thrace, or, according to the greater part 
of mythologifts, of Bithynia. He married Cleopatra the 
daughter of Boreas, called byfome Cleobula, by whom he 
hadPlexippus andPandion. After her death,hemarried 
Idasa the daughter of Dardanus. Idaea,jealous of hisfor- 
mer wife’schildren,accufed them of attemptsupon their 
father’s life and crown, or, as others affert, of attempts 
upon her virtue; on which they were condemned by 
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Fhlcboto- Phinehas to be deprived of their eyes. This cruelty moderns, and his fragments h ive had a great 



was foon after punifhed by the gods ; for Phinehas fud- 
denly became blind, and the Harpies were fent by Ju¬ 
piter to keep him in continual alarm, and to fpoil the 
meats which were placed on his table. He was after¬ 
wards delivered from thefe dangerous monfters by his 
brothers in-law Zetes and Calais, who purfued them 
as far as the Strophades. He likewife recovered his 
fight by means of the Argonauts, whom he had re¬ 
ceived with great hofpitality, and whom he inftrudted 
in the eafiefl and fpeedieft way of arriving in Colchis. 
The caufes of the blindnefs of Phineus are a matter 
of difpute among the ancients; fome luppofing that 
this was infiibted by Boreas for his cruelty to his 
grandfon ; while others attribute it to the anger of 
Neptune, becaufe he had direfted the fons of Phry- 
xus how to efcape from Colchis to Greece. Many, 
however, imagine that it proceeded from his having 
raftly attempted to develope futurity ; while others af- 
fert that Zetes and Calais put out his eyes ,on account 
of his cruelty to their nephews. The fecond wife of 
Phineus is called by fome Dia, Eurytia, Dane a, and 
Idothea .—He was killed by Plerculus. 

PHLEBOTOMY, the opening of a vein with a 
proper {harp-edged and pointed inttrumenc, in order 
to let out a certain quantity of blood either for the 
prefervation or recovery of a perfon’s health. See 
Surgery. 

PHLEGM, in the animal economy, one of the 
four humours whereof the ancients fuppofed the blood 
to be compofed. The chemifts make phlegm or water 
an elementary body; the characters of which are flui¬ 
dity, infipidity, and volatility. 

PHLEGM A GOGUES,’ in medicine, a term an¬ 
ciently made ufe of for fuch medicines as were fup¬ 
pofed to be endowed with the property of purging off 
phlegm; fuch ashermodaCtyls,agaric,turbith,jalap, &c. 

PHLEGMATIC, among phyficians, an appellation 
given to that habit or temperament of body wherein 
phlegm is predominant; which gives rife to catarrhs, 
coughs, See. 

PHLEGMON, denotes an external inflammation 
and tumor, attended with a burning heat. * 

PHLEGON, who was furnamed Trallianus, was 
born in Trallis a city of Lydia. He was the empe¬ 
ror Hadrian’s freed man, and lived to the 18th year 
of Antoninus Pius; as is evident from his mentioning 
the confuls of that year. He wrote feveral works of 
great erudition, of which we have nothing left but 
fragments. Among thefe was a Biftory of the Olym¬ 
piads, A Treatife of Long-lived Perfbns, and another 
of Wonderful Things; the fhort and broken remains 


r degree 

of regard paid to them than perhaps they deferve, 
merely becaufe he has been fuppofed’ to fpeak of the 
darknefs which prevailed during our Lord’s paflion. 
The book in which the words are contained is loft; 
but Eufebius has preferved them in his Chronicm. They 
are thefe: “ In the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, 
there was a greater and more remarkable eclipfe of the 
fun than any that had ever happened before: for at 
the fixth hour the day was fo turned into the darknefs 
of night, that the very ftars in the firmament were 
vifible; and there was an earthquake in Bithynia 
which threw down many houfes in the city of Niciea,” 
Eufebius thinks that thefe words of Phlegon related 
to the prodigies which accompanied Chrifl’s cruci¬ 
fixion ; and many other fathers of the church have 
thought the fame: but this opinion is liable to many 
difficulties ; for no man had.cver a ftronger defire than 
Phlegon to compile marvelous events, and to obferve 
the fupernatural circumftances in them. How was it 
then poffible that a man of this turn of mind fhould 
not have taken notice of the mod furprifing circum- 
ftance in the eclipfe which it is imagined he hints at, 
viz. its happening on the day when the moon was at 
the full ? But had Phlegon done this, Eufebius would 
not have omitted it; and Origen would not have faid 
that Phlegon had omitted this particular. 

It was a matter of controverfy fome time ago, 
whether Phlegon really fpoke of the darknefs at the 
time of our Lord’s paflion ; and many diflertations 
were written on both fides of the queftion. This difpute 
was occafioned by the above paffage from Phlegon be¬ 
ing left out in an edition of Clark’s Boyle’s Leriures, 
publifhed after his . death, at the inftance of Sykes, 
who had fuggefted to Clarke, that an undue ftrefs had 
been laid upon it. Whifton, who informs us of this 
affair, expreffes great difpleafure againfl Sykes, and 
calls “ the fuggelfion groundlefs.” Upon this, Sykes 
publifhed “ A Differtation on the Eclipfe men¬ 
tioned by Phlegon: or, “ An Inquiry whether that 
Eclipfe had any relation to the darknefs which hap¬ 
pened at our Saviour’s Paflion, 1732,” 8vo. Sykes 
concludes it to be mod probable that Phlegon had in 
view a natural eclipfe which happened November 24. 
in the ill year of the 202d Olympiad, and not in the 
4th year of the Olympiad in which Chrift was crucified. 
Many pieces were written againfl him, and to fome of 
them he replied ; but perhaps it is a controverfy which 
concerns the learned world merely, fince the caufe of 
religion is but little affected by it. 

Photius blames Phlegon for expatiating too much on 
trifles, and for collefting too great a number of an- 
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of which Xylander tranflated into Latin, and pub- fwers jaronounced by the oracles. “ His Byle (he 
lifted at Bafil in 1568, with the Greek and with tells us‘) is not altogether flat and mean, nor does it 
notes. Meurlius publifhed a new edition of them everywhere imitate the Attic manner of writing, 
with his notes at Leyden, in 1622. The titles of But otherwife, the oyer nice accuracy and care with 
part of the reft of Phlegon’s writings are preferved by which he computes the Olympiads, and relates the 
Suidas. It is fuppofed that the Hiftory of Hadrian, names of the contefts, the tranfaftions, and even 
publifhed under Phlegon’s name, was written by Ha- oracles, is not only very tirefome to the reader, where- 
drian himfelf, from this paffage of Spartianus : “ Ha- by a cloud is thrown over all other particulars in that 
drian thirfted fo much after fame (fays he), that he book, but'the didlion is thereby rendered unpleafant 
gave the books of his own life, drawn up by himfelf, and ungrateful; and indeed he is every moment bring- 
to his freemen, commanding them to publifh thofe ing in the anfwers pronounced by all kinds of deities.” 
books under their own names; for we are told that PHLOGISTON, a term ufed by chemifts to ex- 
Hadrian wrote Phlegon’s books.” ' prefs a principle which was fuppofed to enter the com* 

Phlegon’s name has been more familiar among the pofition of various bodies. 

4 G 2 The 
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Phlog ifton. The bodies which were thought to contain it in 
" v the larged quantity are the inflammable fubftances; 
and the property which thefe fubftances poflefs of be¬ 
ing fufceptible of inflammation was thought to de¬ 
pend on this principle; and hence it was fometimes 
called the Principle of Inflammability. Inflammation, 
according to this dodtrine, was the feparation of ibis 
principle or phlogiftion from the other matter which 
compofed the combuftible body. As its feparation 
was always attended with the emiffion of light and 
heat, fome of the chemifts concluded that it was light 
and heat combined with other matter in a peculiar 
manner, or that it was fome highly elaftic and very fub- 
tile matter, on certain modifications of which heat 
and light depended. 

Another clafs of bodies which were fuppofed to 
contain phlogiftion are the metals; and the chemifts 
fuppofed that the peculiar luftre of the metals depend¬ 
ed on this principle. Of this they thought themfelves 
convinced by the evidence of their fenfes in two ways ; 
viz. firft, becaufe by expofing a metal to the adtion 
of a long continued heat, it loft its metallic luftre, and 
was converted into an earthy-like fubftance called calx 
metallicus ; and fecondly, becaufe by mixing this calx 
with any inflammable fubftance whatever, and fubjedt- 
ing the mixture to certain operations, the inflammable 
matter difappeared, and the metal was reftored to its 
former ftate and luftre, without fuffering much dimi¬ 
nution in quantity, efpecially if the procefles had been 
conducted with care and attention. 

This fact relative to the metals was thought to be 
•a full demonftration of itfelf, independent of other 
proofs which were brought to fupport the dodtrine. 
Thefe were, that a combuftible body, by the adt of in¬ 
flammation (2. c. by the diflipation of its phlogifton in 
the form of heat and light), was converted into a body 
that was no longer combuftible, but which might have 
its property of combuftfbiity reftored to it again by 
mixing the inccmbuftible remains with any kind of in¬ 
flammable matter, and fubmitting the mixture to cer¬ 
tain procefles. In this way the body was reftored 
to its former ftate of inflammability. 

They were alfo at fome pains to prove that the 
phlogifton or the principle of inflammability was the fame 
in all inflammable bodies and in the metals. This 
identity of phlogiftion they thought to be evident 
from the fadt, that the calx of a metal might be re¬ 
ftored to its metallic ftate, or that the remains after 
the combuftion of a combuftible body might be again 
reftored to its original ftate of combuftibiiity by the 
addition of any inflammable body whatever, taken 
either from the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms. 

Thefe and feveral other fadts were brought to prove, 
not only the exiftence of phlogifton, but its effedts in 
mixture with other fubftances • and the objedtions 
which were made againft the dodtrine were removed 
with wonderful ingenuity. The chief objedlion againft 
it was, that if the inflammation of a combuftible body, 
or the converfion of a metal into calx, depends on the 
diflipation or extrication of Phlogifton ; then it muft 
follow, that the remains of a combuftible body after 
inflammation, and the calx of the metal, muft be lefs 
than the matter from which they were produced : but 
this is contrary to fadt; for when we collect with care 
all the vapour into which the pureft inflammable bo¬ 
dies are converted by combuftion, thefe ineombuftible 


remains are much heavier than the inflammahlc body rhlogiftoa. 
was from which they were produced, and the calx in- v ' 
to which a metal is converted by long expofure to the 
adtion of heat is heavier than the metal from which 
is was produced. This confideration made feveral 
people doubt of the truth of the dodtrine ; but the 
objedlion was removed by faying, that phlogifton was 
fo fubtile, as not only to have no weight, but to pof- 
fefs an abfolute levity; and that when it was taken 
from an abfblutely heavy body, that body muft, by 
lofing fo much abfolute levity, become heavier, in the 
fame manner as the algebraifts fay, that a pofitive 
quantity is augmented by the fubftradtion of a nega¬ 
tive quantity. This fophifm fatisfied the minds of moil 
of the chemifts, efpecially thofe who were algebraifts. 

The opinion that phlogifton was heat and light 
fomehow combined with other matter, was proved, 
not only by the fadt, that heat and light were emitted 
fromacombuftiblebody duringitscombuftion, but from 
the fedudtion of certain metallic calces to /their ori¬ 
ginal metallic ftate again, at leaft in fome degree, by 
Ample expofure to heat and light. The white calx 
of filver far - inftance, when expofed in clcfe fealed 
glafs veflels to the light and heat of the fun, refumes a 
black tinge, and is in part reftored to its metallic luftre 
without any addition whatever; but then this reftora- 
tion, like the others above mentioned, is attended with 
a lofs of weight. 

Befldes conftituting the principal part of inflam¬ 
mable bodies and metals, phlogifton was thought to 
be the caufe of colour in all vegetable and animal fub¬ 
ftances. This was concluded from the fadt of plants- 
growing white when defended from the adtion of the 
fun’s rays, and in having their green colour reftored 
by expofure to his rays again ; and fo far did the che¬ 
mifts fuffer themfelves to be deceived, that they adtu- 
ally thought the green colouring matter, which they 
extradted from frefli plants by certain chemical pro¬ 
cefles, to be an inflammable fubftance. A very mate¬ 
rial objedlion was made to this argument, viz. if 
plants owe their colour to phlogifton imparted by 
the fun’s rays, why do the fun’s rays deftn.y vegetable - . fl. t 
colours that are expofed to them ? for we know that 
the fun’s rays are very effedtual in diminiftiing the 
luftre of cloth dyed with vegetable colours, and in. 
bleaching or taking out various ftains from linen and 
other fubftances. All this was removed by faying, that 
the fun’s rays poflefled different powers on living and 
on dead vegetable matter, and that the living vegetables 
had the power of abforbing phlogifton from the fun’s 
rays, which dead vegetable matter had not. 

Since the exiftence of phlogifton, as a chemical prin¬ 
ciple in the compofition of certain bodies, is now fully 
proved to be talfe, we fha.ll not trouble our readers 
with any farther obfervations on it, except adding, 
that although the chemifts were fatisfied with the 
proofs they gave of its reality, they were never able 
to exhibit it in a feparate ftate, or Ihow it in a pure 
form, unmixed with other matter. 

Phlogifton teems to have been admitted as a prin¬ 
ciple in the compofition of certain bodies, and to have 
been fuppofed the caufe of certain modifications of 
matter, merely with a view to explain fome of thofe 
natural phenomena which the authors of it were un¬ 
able to explain on other principles. Subfequent dis¬ 
coveries in natural philofophy and in chemiftry have 
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Phlogifton. reprefented things in a very different light from that 
■ v in which the old chemifts viewed them. The old che- 
mifts knew nothing but chemiftry ; they leldom ex¬ 
tended their views to the obfervation of objects be¬ 
yond their laboratories, and it was not till philofophers 
became chemifts, and chemifts philofophers, that che¬ 
miftry began to wear the garb of fcience. The epoch 
in which this change began was in the time of Lord 
Verulam, who firft removed the dimnefs from the che- 
mift’s eyes, and to him fucceeded the Honourable Mr 
Boyle. Sir Ifaac Newton, with the little afliftance 
which his predeceffors in this branch of fcience afford¬ 
ed him, is in reality the firft who eftabliftied chemiftry 
on fcientific ground. It muft, however', be acknow¬ 
ledged, that although he made a great progrefs, he left 
much undone ; and fubfequent chemifts, who were lefs 
accurate obfervers of nature, admitted principles un¬ 
warrantably. From the time of Sir Ifaac Newton 
till the middle of the 18th century, no real improve¬ 
ment was made in fcientific chemiftry; and the pro¬ 
grefs this fcience has made fince that period is owing 
to the important dilcovery of the exiftence of heat in 
a ftate of compofition with other matter. Heat thus 
combined lofes its activity or becomes infenfible, juft 
in the fame way as any other aftive fubftance lofes its 
apparent qualities in compofition. Acids, for ex¬ 
ample, when combined in a certain proportion with 
fubftances for which they have ftrong attraction, as 
alkalis or abforbent earths, lofe all their obvious acid 
qualities, and the compound turns out mild, and to¬ 
tally conceals the acid which it contains. In a fimi- 
lar manner, heat, when combined in certain propor¬ 
tions with other matter, lofes its fenfible qualities, and 
the compound conceals the heat which it contains. 
Heat, in this combined ftate, was called by its ingeni¬ 
ous difeoverer, Dr Black, latent heat , and it was found 
to be very abundant in the atmofphere, which owes 
its exiftence as an elaftic fluid to the quantity of latent 
heat that it contains. After this difeovery was made, 
Dr Crawford, confidering that air was abfoibed by a 
burning body, concluded that the heat which appears 
in the combuftion of a combuftible body, is the heat 
that had before exifted in the air which was confumed 
by the burnin;; body. Mr Lavoifier and others, pro- 
fecuting this inquiry, found that the combuftible body, 
while it is burning, unites with the bafis of the air, 
and that the heat which the air contained, and which 
was the caufe of the air exifting in the ftate of air, is 
expelled. This abforption of the bafis of the air by 
the burning body, and the reduction of this bafis to a 
lolid form, accounts for the increafe of weight which 
a body acquires by burning ; or, in other words, git es 
a reafon why the matter into which a combuftible 
body is converted by combuftion, is heavier than the 
body from which it was produced. The fame abforp¬ 
tion of air is obfeivable, when a metal is converted in¬ 
to a calx, and the additional weight of the calx is 
found to be precifely equal to the weight of the air 
abforbed during the calcination. On thefe principles, 
therefore, we now explain the phenomena in a much 
more fatisfactory manner than by the fuppol'ition of 
phlogifton, or a principle oi inflammability. 

This theory i- to re fully elucidated in feveral ar¬ 
ticles intbeforn -i part of this work ; we fhall not, 
therefore, in this place, repeat what the reader may 


find under the words Heat, Inflammation, Flame, Phlojomae, 
Chemistry, Calcination of Metals , Oxygen, See. Phlonus. 

PHLOGONLE, a clafs of compound, inflammable, " v 
and metallic foffils, found in fmall maffes of determi- 
nately angular figures ; comprehending the pyricubia, 
pyrodtogonia, and pyripolygonia. 

PHLOMIS, the Sage-tree, or Jerufalem Sage / 
a genus of the gymnofpermia order, belonging to the 
didynamia clafs of plants. There are 14 fpecies, all of 
which have perennial roots, and of many the ftalks 
alfo are perennial. The latter rife from two to five or 
fix feet high; and are adorned with yellow, blue or 
purple flowers in whorls. They are all ornamental 
plants; and deferve a place in gardens, as they are 
fufficiently hardy to endure the ordinary winters in 
this climate: they require, however, a pretty warm 
fituation. 

There are two fpecies of this plant, which are pe- Planting 
culiarly adapted to the Ihrubbery, viz. the Phlomis and Orna- 
, fruSieeja, a native of Spain and Sicily, and the Phlo- mental _ 
mis purpurea. Of the firft fpecies there are three va- Gar d en,n g- 
rieties, 1. The broad-leaved Jerufalem Sage-tree, is now 
very common in our gardens. Its beauty is great, 
and its culture very eafy. It grows tb be about five feet 
high, and fpreads its branches without order alL 
around. The older branches are covered with a dirty, 
greenilh, dead, falling, ill-looking bark; and this is 
the worft property of this fhrub: but the younger 
Ihoots are white and beautiful; they are four-corner¬ 
ed, woolly, and foft to the touch. The leaves are 
roundifh and oblong, and moderately large ; and thefe 
grow oppofite at the joints of the fhrub on long foot- 
ftalks.' They are hoary to a degree of whitenefs, and 
their footftalks alfo are woolly, white, tough, and 
ftrong. The flowers are produced in June, July, and 
Auguft, at the trp joints of the young fhoots, in large 
whorled bunches. They are of thelabiated kind, each 
confifting of two lips, the upper end of which is fork¬ 
ed, and bends over the other. A finer yellow can 
hardly be conceived than the colour of which they are 
poffeffed ; and being large, they exhibit their golden 
flowers at a great diftance, caufing thereby a hand- 
fome fhow. 2. The narrow-leaved ferufalem Sage tree, 
is of lower growth than the other, feldom rifing higher 
than a yard or four feet. This fhrub is in every refpedt 
like the other ; only the fh-oots feem to have a more 
upright tendency of growth. The leaves alfo, which 
are narrower, are more inclined to a lanceolate form : 

They are numerous in both the forts, and hide the 
deformity of the bark on the older ftems, which renders 
them lefs exceptionable on that account. In fhort, 
thefe forts are qualified for fhrubberies of all kinds, or 
to be fet in borders of flower-gar .lens, where they will 
flower, and be exceeded even in that reipedt by very 
few fhrubs, 3. Cretan Sage-tree, is ftill of hover growth 
than cither of the former, feldom arifing to a yard in 
height. The leaves are of the fame white hoary na¬ 
ture ; they are very broad, and ftand m long foot¬ 
ftalks. The flowers are alfo of a delightful yellow co¬ 
lour, very large, and grow in large whorls, which give - 
the plant great beauty. 

The fecond fpecies, which is Purple Phlomis or Por¬ 
tugal Sage, is four feet high ; the ftalks are woody; 
and fend forth feveral angular branches, which are co¬ 
vered with a white bark. The leaves are fpear-flia- 
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ped, oblong, woolly underneath, crenated, and grow eight feet; the greateft circumference, five feet; near Phow 
onlhortfootftalks. The flowers are produced in whorls the tail, 20 inches ; and the weight is about 800 lb. ' 

, from the joints of the branches. They are of a deep The nofe projects like that of a pug-dog, but the head 
purple colour, and have narrow involucra. Theyap- rifes fuddenly; the teeth lock into one another when 
pear in June and July, but are not fucceeded by ripe the mouth is fliut; the tongue is large; the eyes are 
feeds in England. There is a variety of this fpecies large and prominent, and may be covered at pleafure 
with iron-coloured flowers, and another with flowers by a flefhy membrane. The length of the fore-legs 
of a bright purple. is 24 inches ; they are like thofe of other quadrupeds. 

There are fome other fhrubby forts of phlomis, of not immerfed in the body like thofe of feals; the feet 
great beauty ; but thefe not only often lofe their leaves, are formed with toes like thofe of other animals, but 
and even branches, from the firft frofl, but. are fre- are covered with a naked fkin, fo that externally they 
quently wholly deftroyed, if it happens to be fevere. feem to be a fhapelefs mafs; the hind-legs are fixed 
They are low fhrubs, very beautiful, and look well to the body quite behind, like thofe of common feals; 
among perennial flowers, where they will not only but are capable of being brought forward, fo that the 
clafs as to fize with many of that fort, but, being animal -makes ufe of them to fcratch its head, 
rather tender, may with them have fuch extraordi- Thefe animals are found in the northern feas. They Pennant’s 
nary care as the owner may think proper to allow are found in amazing quantities between Kamtfchatka Arctic 
them. and America ; but are fcarcely known to land on the Zoology, % 

The propagation of the above forts is, as we have Afiatic fhore: nor are they ever taken except in the 
already hinted, very eafy, and is accomplifhed either three Kurilian iflands, and from thence in the Bobro- 
by layers or cuttings. 1. If a little earth be thrown woie More, or Beaver Sea, as far as the Kronofki 
upon the branches any time in the winter, they will headland, off the river Kamtfchatka, which compre- 
ftrike root and be good plants by the autumn follow- hends only from 50 to 56 north latitude. It is ob- 
ing, fit for anyplace. Thus eafy is the culture by fervable that they never double the fouthern cape of 
that method. 2. The cuttings will alfo grow, if the peninfula, or are found on the weftern fide in the 
planted any time of the year. Thofe planted in win- Penfchinfka fea: but their great refort has been ob- 
ter fhould be the woody ihoots of the former fummer: ferved to be to Bering’s iflands. They are as regu- 
Thefe may be fet clofe in a fhady border; and being larly migratory as birds of paflage. They firft appear 
■ watered in dry weather, will often grow. This ftirub off the three Kurili iflands and Kamtfchatka in the 
may be prapagated by young flips alfo, in any of the earlieft fpring. There is not one female which does 
fummer months. Thefe fhould be planted in a fhady not come pregnant. Such as are then taken are 
border, like fage, and well watered. If the border is opened, the young taken out and fkinned. They are 
not naturally fhady, the beds muft be hooped, and co- found in Bering’s ifland only on the weftern fhore, 
vered with matting in hot weather. Watering muft being the part oppofite to Afia, where they firft ap« 
be conftantly afforded them ; and with this care and pear on their migration from the fouth. 
management many of them will grow. Urfine feals are alfo found in the fouthern hemi- 

PHLOX, Lychnidea, or Bafiard Lychnis ; a genus fphere, even from under the line, in the ifle of Galli- 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria pagos (a), to New Georgia, in fouth latitude 54. 15. 
clafs of plants. There are feven fpecies, all of them and weft longitude 37. 15. In the intermediate parts, 
natives of North America. They have perennial roots, they are met with in New Zealand, in the ifle of Juan 
from which arife herbaceous ftalks from nine inches to Fernandez, and its neighbour Maffa. Fuera, and pro- 
two feet in height, adorned with tubulated flowers of bably along the coafts of Chili to Terra del Fuego and 
a purple colour. They are propagated by offsets, Staten Land. In Juan Fernandez, Staten Land, and 
and will bear the winters in this country. They re- New Georgia, they fwarm ; as they do at the northern 
quire a moift rich foil, in which they thrive better and extremity of this vaft-ccean. Thofe of the fouthern 
grow taller than in any other. hemifphere have alfo their feafons of migration.— 

PHLYCTENtE, in medicine, fmall eruptions on Alexander 'Selkirk, who parted three lonely years on 

the Ikin. the ifle.of Juan Fernandez, remarks that they come 

PHOCA, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds of afliore in June, and flay till September. Captain 
the order of ferae. There are fix parallel fore-teeth in Cook found them again in their place of remigration 
the upper jaw, the outermoft being larger; and four in equal abundance, on Staten Land and new Geor- 
blunt, parallel, diftinft, equal fore-teeth in the under gia in the months of December and January; and 
jaw. There is but one dog-tooth, and five or fix Don Pernety found them on the Falkland iflands in 
three-pointed grinders; and the hind feet are united the month of February. According to the Green- 
fo as to refemble a fheep’s tail. There are a variety-of landers, this fpecies inhabits the fouthern parts of their 
fpecies, the principle of which are, country. They call it Auvekicjah. That it is very 

1. The urfina, fea-bear, or urfine feal, has external fierce, and tears to pieces whatfoever it meets; that it 

ears. The Male is greatly fuperior in fize to die female, lives on land as well as in water, and is greatly dreaded 
The bodies of each are of a conic form, very thick be- by th> hunters. 

fore, and taper to the tail. The length of a large one is During the three months of fummer they lead a moll 

' indolent 


(a) Wnodes Roger's Vcy. 265. He fays that they are neither fo numerous there, nor is their fur fo fine, as 
thole on Juan Fernandez, which is faid to be extremely foft and delicate. 
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indolent life: they arrive at the iflands vaftly fat; but 
during that time they are fcarce ever in motion, 
confine themfelves for whole weeks to one fpot, -deep 
a great part of the time, eat nothing, and, except the 
employment the females have in fuckling their young, 
are totally inactive. They live in families : each male 
has from 8 to 50 females, whom he guards with the 
jealoufy of an eaftern monarch ; and though they lie 
by thoufands on the fhores, each family keeps itfelf 
feparate from the reft, and fometimes, with the young 
and unmarried ones, amount to 120. The old animals, 
which are deftitute of females, or deferted by them, 
live apart, and are exceffively fplenetick, peevilh, and 
quarrelfome: are exceeding fierce, and fo attached to 
their old haunts, that they would die fooner than quit 
them. They are monftroufly fat, and have a moft hir- 
cine fmell. If another approaches their ftation, they 
are roufed from their indolence, and inftantly fnap at it, 
and a battle enfues; in the conflict, they perhaps in¬ 
trude on the feat of another : this gives new caufe of 
offence, fo in the end the difeord becomes univerfal, 
and is fpread through the whole fhore. 

The other males are alfo very irrafcible : the caufes 
of their difputes are generally thefe. The firft and 
moft terrible is, when an attempt is made by another 
to feduce one of their miftrefles or a young female of 
the family. This infult produces a combat; and the 
conqueror is immediately followed by the whole fera- 
glio, who are fure of deferting the unhappy, vanquish¬ 
ed. The fecond reafon of a quarrel is, when one in¬ 
vades the feat of another: the third arifes from their 
interfering in the difputes of others. Thefe battles are 
very violent; the wounds they receive are very deep, 
and refemble the cuts of a fabre. At the end of a 
fight they fling themfelves into the fea, to wafh away 
the blood. 

The males are very fond of their young, but very 
tyrannical towards the females; if any body attempts 
to take their cub, the male {lands on the defenflve, 
while the female makes off with the young in her 
mouth; fhould fire drop it, the former inftantly quits 
his enemy, falls on her, and beats her againft the 
ftones, till he leaves her for dead. As foon as fhe re¬ 
covers, fhe copies in the moft fuppliant manner to the 
male, crawls to his feet, and wafhes them with her 
tears: he, in the mean time, ftalks about in the moft 
infulting manner; but in cafe the young one is carried 
ofF, he melts into the deepeft affliction, and fhows all 
fignsof extreme concern. It is probable that he feels 
his misfortunes the more fenfibly, as the female ge¬ 
nerally brings but one at a time, never more than 
two. 

They fwim very fwiftly, at the rate of feven miles 
an hour. If wounded, they will feize on the boat, and 
carry it along with vaft impetuofity, and oftentimes 
fmk it. They can continue a long time under water. 
When they want to climb the rocks, they faften with 
the fore-paws, and fo draw themfelves up. They are 
very tenacious of life, and will live for a fortnight after 
receiving fuch wounds as would immediately deftroy 
any other animal. 

The Kamtfchatkans take them by harpooning, for 
they never land on their fhore. To the harpoon is 
fattened a long line, by which they draw the animal 
to the boat after it is fpent with fatigue j but in the 


chafe, the hunters are very fearful of too near an ap¬ 
proach, leaft the animal fhould faften on, and ftnk 
their veflel. 

The ufes of them are not great. The flefh of the 
old males is rank and naufeous ; that of the females is 
faid to refemble lamb ; of the young ones roafted, a 
fucking pig. The fkins of the young, cut out of the 
bellies of the dams, are efteemed for cloathing, and are 
fold for about three fh'dlings and fourpence each ; thofe 
of the old for only four {hillings. 

Their remigration is in the month of September, 
when they depart exceffively lean, and take their 
young with them. On their return, they again pafs 
near the fame parts of Kamtfchatka which they did 
in the fpring. Their winter retreats are quite un¬ 
known ; it is probable that they are the iflands be¬ 
tween Kurili and Japan, of which we have fome brief 
accounts, under the name of Compagnie Land ., States 
Land , and Jefo Gafima, which were difeovered by 
Martin Uriel in 1642. It is certain, that by his ac¬ 
count the natives employed themfelves in the capture 
of feals. Sailors do not give themfelves the trouble 
of obferving the nice diftindfion of fpecific marks ; we 
are therefore at liberty to conjedlure thofe which he 
faw to be our animals, efpecially as we can fix on no 
more convenient place for their winter quarters. They 
arrive along the fhores of the Kurili iflands, and part 
of thofe of Kamtfchatka, from the fouth. They land 
and inhabit only the weftern fide of Bering’s ifle 
which faces Kamtfchatka; and when they return in 
September, their rout is due fouth, pointing to¬ 
wards the difeoveries of Uriel. Had they migrated 
from the fouth-eaft as well as the fouth-weft, every 
ifle, and every fide of every ifle, would have been 
filled with them; nor fhould we have found (as we 
do) fuch a conflant and local refidence. 

2. The leonina, fea-lion, or bottlenofe, is found near 
the fouth pole. One variety of this fpecies is deferibed 
at fome length by the publifher of Anfon’s voyage. 
However, according to others who have written on this 
fubjedt, the name of fea-lion belongs not fo propeily 
to this as to another, which has a mane like a true lion. 
Of thefe we have the following account from Pernety’s 
Hiftoiical Journal. “ The hair that covers the back 
part of the head, neck, and fhoulders, is at leaft as long 
a the hair of a goat. It gives this amphibious ani¬ 
mal an air of refemblance to the common lion of the 
foreft, excepting the difference of fize. The fea-lions 
of the kind I fpeak of are 25 feet in length, and from 
19 to 20 in their greateft circumference. In other 
refpedts they refemble the common fea-lions. Thofe of 
the fmall^kind have ahead refembling a maftiff’s with 
clofe cropt ears. 

“ The teeth of the fea-lions which have manes, are 
much larger and more foiid than thofe of the reft. Id 
thefe, all the teeth which are inferted into the jaw¬ 
bone are hollow. They have only four large ones, 
two in the lower and two in the upper jaw. The reft 
are not even fo large as thofe of a horfe. I brought 
home one belonging to the true fea-lion, which is at 
leaft three inches in diameter, and feven in length, 
though not one of the largeft. We counted 22 of the 
fame fort in the jaw-bone of one of thefe lions, where 
five or fix were wanting. They were entirely foiid, 
and projedled fcarce more than an inch, or an inch and 
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Pl'.oca, a half beyond their fockets. They are nearly equal in 
“ folidity to flint, and are of a dazzling white. Seve¬ 
ral of our feamen took them for white flints when they 
found them upon the fhore. I could not even perfuade 
them that they were not real flints, except by rubbing 
them againft each other, or breaking fume pieces off, 
to make them fenlible that they exhaled die famefmell 
as bones and ivory do when they are rubbed or 
fcraped. 

“ Thefe fea-lions that have manes are not more 
rr.ifchievous or formidable than the others. They are 
equally unwieldy and heavy in their motions; and 
are rather difpofed to avoid than to fall upon thofe 
who attack them. Both kinds live upon fifli and 
water-fowl, which they catch by furprife. They 
bring forth and fuckle their young ones among the 
corn-flags, where they retire at night, and continue 
to give them fuck till they are large enough to go to 
fca. In the evening you fee them aflembling in herds 
upon the fhore, and calling their dams in cries fo much 
like lambs, calves, and goats, that, unlefs apprized 
of it, you would eafily be deceived. The tongue of 
thefe animals is very good eating : we preferred it to 
that of an ox or calf. For a trial we cut off the tip 
of the tongue hanging out of the mouth of one of 
thefe lions which was juft killed. About 16 or 18 of 
us eat each a pretty large piece, and we all thought it 
fo good, that we regretted we could not cut more of it. 

“ It is faid that their flefh is not a’ofolutely difa- 
greeable. I have not tailed it: but the oil which is 
extracted from their greafe is of great ufe. This oil is 
extradled two ways; either by cutting the fat in pie¬ 
ces, and melting it in large caldrons upon the fire ; or 
by cutting it in the fame manner upon hurdles, dr 
pieces of board, and expofing them to the fun, or 
only to the air: this greafe diffolves of itfelf, and 
runs into veffels placed underneath to receive it.— 
Some of our feamen pretended, that this laft fort of 
oil, when it is frefh, is very good for kitchen ufes : 
this, as well as the other, is commonly ufed for dref- 
fing leather for veffels, and for lamps. It is preferred 
to that of the whale : it is always clear, and leaves 
no fediment. 

“ The fkins of the fea lions are ufed chiefly in ma¬ 
king portmanteaus, and in covering trunks. When 
they are tanned, they have a grain almoft like Moroc¬ 
co. They are not fo fine, but are lefs liable to tear, 
and keep frefh a longer time. They make good 
fhoes and boots, which, when well feafoned, are wa¬ 
ter-proof. 

“ One day Mr Guyot and feme others brought on 
board five fea-lioneffes. They were about feven feet 
long, and three and a half in circumference, tho’ their 
inteftines were drawn. Thefe gentlemen had landed on 
a fmall ifland, where they found a prodigious number 
of thefe animals, and killed eight or nine hundred of 
them with flicks. No other weapon is neceffary on 
thefe occaflons. A Angle blow with a bludgeon, three 
feet or three feet and a half long, almoft full at the 
nofe cf thefe animals, knocks them down, and kills 
them on the fpot. 

“ This is not altogether the cafe with the males : 
their fize is prodigious. Our gentlemen encountered 
two of them for a long time, with the fame weapons, 
without being able to overcome them. They lodged 

2 


three balls in the throat of one while he opened his Pho«. 

mouth to defend himfelf, and three mufket-fhot in his - v -- 

body. The blood gufhed from his wounds like wine 
from a tap. However, he crawled into the water and 
difappeared. A lailor attacked the other, and enga¬ 
ged him for a long time, ftrikinghim on the head with 
a bludgeon, without being able to knock him down : 
the failor fell down very near his antagonift, but had the 
dexterity to recover himfelf at the inftant the lion was 
going to gorge him. Had he once feized him, the 
man would infallibly have been loft : the animal would 
have carried him into the water as they ufually do their 
prey, and there feafted upon him. In his retreat to 
the fea this animal feized a pinguin, and devoured him 
inftantaneoufly.” 

Mr Pennant deferibes three feals of different fpe- 
cies which are called fea-lions, viz. the phoca leonina, 
or hooded feal; the phoca leonina, or bottlenofe ; and 
the lejlia marina, or leonine feal. He differs in feme 
particulars from the author juft quoted; and fuch of 
our readers as defire to know thefe differences, we re¬ 
fer to his works. 

3. Thevitulina, fea calf, or common feal, inhabits 
the European ocean. It has a fmooth head without 
external ears ; and the common length is from five to 
fix feet. The fore legs are deeply immerfed in the 
fkin of the body; the hind legs are placed in fuch a 
manner as to point diredtly backwards: every foot is 
divided into five toes ; and each of thofe conne&ed by 
a ftrong and broad web, covered on both fides with 
fhort hair. The toes are furniflied with ftrong claws, 
well adapted to aflift the animal in climbing the rocks 
itbafks on; the claws on the hind feet are {lender and 
ftraight; except at the ends, which are a little incur- 
vated. The head and nofe are broad and flat, like 
thofe of the otter; the neck fhort and thick; the 
eyes large and black; in lieu of external ears, it has 
two fmall orifices: the noftrils are oblong: on each 
fide the nofe are feveral long ftiff hairs; and above 
each eye are a few of the fame kind. The form of 
the tongue is fo Angular, that were other notes want¬ 
ing, that alone would diftinguifh it from all other qua¬ 
drupeds; beingforked, or flit at the end. The cut¬ 
ting teeth are lingular in refpedt to their number, be¬ 
ing fix in the upper jaw, and only four in the lower. 

It has two canine teeth above and below, and on each 
fide of the jaw five grinders ; the total 34.. The whole’ 
animal is covered with fhort hair, very clofely fet to¬ 
gether : the colour of that on the body is generally 
dufky, fpotted irregularly with white; on the belly 
white; but feals vary greatly in their marks and co¬ 
lours, and fome have been found entirely white. 

The feal is common on moft of the rocky fhores of 
Great Britain and Ireland, efpecially on the northern 
coafts: in Wales, it frequents the coafts of Caernar- 
vonfhire and Anglefey. They inhabit all the Euro¬ 
pean feas, even to the extreme north ; are found far 
within the arttic circle, in the feas both of Europe and 
Afia, and are even continued to thofe of Kamtfchatka*. * Steller. 
It preys entirely on fifh, and never molefts the fea-in Nov. 
fowl: for numbers of each are often feen floating on Com. Pa- 
the waves, as if in company. Seals eat their prey tro P 
beneath the water; and in cafe they are devouring *' J °' 
any very oily fifh, the place is known by a certain 
fmoothuefs of the waves immediately above. The 

power 
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power of oil in Hilling the waves excited by a dorm is 
' mentioned by Pliny : the moderns have made the ex¬ 
periment with fuccefs; and thereby made one advance 
towards eradicating the vulgar prejudices againft that 
great and elegant writer. 

Seals are excellent fwimmers, and ready divers; and 
are very bold when in the fea, fwimming carelefsly 
enough about boats; their dens or lodgments are in 
hollow rocks or caverns near the fea, but out of the 
reach of the tide : in the fummer they will come out 
of the water, to balk or deep in the fun on the top of 
large Hones or fliivers of rocks 5 and that is the op¬ 
portunity our countrymen take of fliooting them : if 
they chance to efcape, they hallen towards their pro¬ 
per element, flinging Hones and dirt behind them as 
they fcramble along ; at the fame time exprefling their 
fears by piteous moans ; but if they happen to be over¬ 
taken, they will make a vigorous defence with their 
feet and teeth till they are killed. They are taken for 
the fake of their (kins, and for the oil their fat yields: 
the former fell for 4 s. or 4 s. 6 d. a piece ; which, 
when drefled, are very ufeful in covering trunks, ma¬ 
king waiflcoats, fhot-pouches, and feveral other con¬ 
veniences. We remember fome years ago to have feen 
a young feal in fome degree domefticated. It was ta¬ 
ken at a little diflance from the fea, and was generally 
kept in a veffel full of fait water ; but fometimes it was 
allowed to crawl ab^ut the houfe, and evento approach 
the fire. Its natural food was regularly procured for 
it, and it was taken to the fea every day and thrown 
in from a boat. It ufed to fwim after the boat, and 
always allowed itfelf to be taken back. It lived thus 
for feveral weeks ; and we doubt not would have lived 
much longer had it not been fometimes too roughly 
ufed by the boys who took it to and from the fea. 

The flefh of thefe animals, and even of porpoifes, 
formerly found a place at the tables of the great; as ap¬ 
pears from the bill of fare of that vafl feafl that Arch- 
bifhop Nevill gave in the reign of Edward IV. in which 
is feen that feveral were provided on the occafion. 
They couple about April, on large rocks or fmall 
iflands not remote from the fhore ; and bring forth in 
thofe vafl caverns that are frequent on the coafls : they 
commonly bring two at a time, which in their infant 
Hate are covered with a whitifh down or woolly fub- 
flance. The feal hunters in Caitbnefs fay, that their 
growth is fo Hidden, that in nine tides from their birth 
(108 hours) they will become as aftive as their pa¬ 
rents. On the coafl of that country are immenfe ca¬ 
verns opening into the fea, and running fome hundreds 
of yards beneath the land. Thefe are the refort of 
feals in the breeding time, where they continue till 
their young are old enough to go to fea, which is in 
about fix or feven weeks. The firfl of thefe caves is 
near the Ord, the lafl near Thrumfler; their entrance 
is fo narrow as only to admit a boat; their infide very 
fpacious and lofty. In the month of October, or the 
beginning of November, the feal hunters enter the 
mouth of the caverns about midnight, and rowing up 
as far as they can, they land ; each of them being pro¬ 
vided with a bludgeon, and properly ftationed, they 
light their torches,and make a great noife, which brings 
down the feals from the farther end in a confufed body 
with fearful fhrieks and cries : at firfl the men are obli¬ 
ged to give way for fear of being overborne : but when 
Vol. XIV. 


the firfl crowd is pafl, they kill as many as flraggle I'hocay 
behind, chiefly the young, by flriking them on the ~ v 
nofe ; a very flight blow on that part dilpatches them. 

When the work is over, they drag the feals to the 
boat, which two men are left to guard. This is a mod 
hazardous employment; for fhould their torchesgo out, 
or the wind blow hard from fea during their continu¬ 
ance in the cave, their lives are loft. The young feals 
of fix weeks age yield more oil than their emaciated 
dams : above eight gallons have been got from a Angle 
whelp, which fells from 6 d. to 9 d. per gallon ; the 
fkins from 6 d. to 1 s. each. 

The natural hiftory of this animal may be further 
elucidated by the following extracts from a letter of 
the reverend Dr William Borlafe, dated Qftober the 
24th 1763. “ The feals are feen in the greateft Pennant’* 

plenty on the fhores of Cornwall in the months of Bntlfll 
May, June, and July. They are of different fizes; 2,00 ogy ’ 
fome as large as a cow, and from that downwards to 
a fmall calf. They feed on moft forts of fifli which, 
they can mafter ; and are feen fearching for their prey 
near fhore, where the whittling fith, wraws, and po- 
laeks, refort. They are veryfwift in their proper depth 
of water, dive like a (hot, and in a trice rife at 50 yards 
diflance; fo that weaker fifties cannot avoid their tyran¬ 
ny except in fhallow water. A perfon of the parifh 
of Sennan faw not long fince a feal in purfuit of a mul¬ 
let (that ftrong and fwift fith) ; the feal turned it to 
and fro in deep water, as a gre-hound does a hare ; 
the mullet at lafl found it had no way to efcape, but 
by running into fhoal water : the feal purfued ; and 
the former, to get more furely out of danger, threw it¬ 
felf on its fide, by which means it darted into fhoaler K , 
water than it could have fwam in with the depth of its.' 
paunch and fins, and fo efcaped. The feal brings her 
young about the beginning of autumn : our fifliermen 
have feen two fucking their dam at the fame time, as 
file flood in the fea in a perpendicular pofition. Their 
head in fwimming is always above water, more fo than 
that of a dog. They fleep on rocks furrounded by the 
fea, or on the lefs acceffible parts of the cliffs left dry 
by the ebb of the tide ; and if difturbed by any thing, 
take care to tumble over the rocks into the fea. They 
are extremely watchful, and never fleep long without 
moving ; feldom longer than a minute ; then raife their 
heads, and if they hear or fee nothing more than or¬ 
dinary, lie down again, and fo on, raifing their heads 
a little and reclining them alternately in about a mi¬ 
nute’s time. Nature feems to have given them this 
precaution, as being unprovided with auricles or ex¬ 
ternal ears ; and confequendy not hearing very quick, 
nor from any great diflance.” 

Thefe animals are fo very ufeful to the inhabitants 
of Greenland and other anflic people, that they may 
be called their flocks. We cannot give a better account 
of thefe ufes than in the words of Mr Crantz, who w?.s 
long reddest in thofe northern regions. 

“ Seals (fays lie) are more needful to them than 
fiieep are to us, though they fumilh us with food and 
raiment; or than the cocoa-tree is to the Indians, al¬ 
though that prefents them not only with meat to eat,, 
and covering for their bodies, but alfo houfes to dwell 
in, and boats to fail in, fo that in cafe of nereffity they 
could live folely frond it. The feals flefh (together 
■with the rein-deer, which has already grown pretty 
4H f*ai:c.e)j 
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fearce) fupplies the natives with their moft palatable 
and fubftantial food. Their fat furnifties them with 
oil for lamp-light, chamber and kitchen fire ; and 
whoever fees their habitations, prefently finds, that if 
they even had afuperfluity of wood, it would not do, 
they can ufe nothing but train in them. They alfo 
mollify their dry food, moftly fifli, in the train ; and 
finally, they barter it fdr all kinds of neceffaries with 
the fador. They can few better with fibres of the 
feals finews than with thread or filk. Of the {kins of 
the entrails they make their windows, curtains for 
their tents, fhirts, and part of the bladders they ufe at 
their harpoons; and they make train bottles of the 
maw. Formerly, for want of irOn, they made all man¬ 
ner of inftruments and working tools of their bones. 
Neither is the blood wafted, but boiled with other in¬ 
gredients, and eaten as foup. Of the Ikin of the feal 
they ftand in the greateft need ; for, fuppofing the 
fkins of rein-deer and birds would furnifh them with 
competent clothing for their bodies, and coverings 
for their beds; and their flefh, together with fifti, with 
fufficient food; and provided they could drefs their 
meat with wood, and alfo new model their houfe-keep- 
ing, fo as to have light, and keep themfelves warm 
with it too ; yet without the feals-fkins they would 
not be in a capacity of acquiring thefe fame rein deer, 
fowls, fifties, and wood ; becaufe they muft cover over 
with feal-fkin both their large and fmall boats in which 
they travel and feek their provifion. ‘They muft alfo 
cut their thongs or ftraps out of them, make the blad¬ 
ders for their harpoons, and cover their tents with 
them; without which they could not fubfift in fum- 
mer. 

“ Therefore no man can pafs for a right Greenlan¬ 
der who cannot catch feals. This is the ultimate end 
they afpire at, in all their device and labour from their 
childhood up. It is the only art (and in truth a dif¬ 
ficult and dangerous one it is) to which they are train¬ 
ed from their infancy ; by which they maintain them¬ 
felves, make themfelves agreeable to others, and be¬ 
come beneficial members of the community.* 

“ The Greenlanders have three ways of catching 
feals : either fingly, with the bladder; or in company, 
by the clapper-hunt; or in the winter on the ice: 
whereto may be added the (hooting them with a 
gun. 

“ The principal and moft common way is the ta¬ 
king them with the bladder. When the Greenlander 
4 “».s out equipped, and fpies a feal, he tries to furprife 
it unawares, with the wind and fun in his back, that 
be may not be heard or feen by it. He tries to con¬ 
ceal himfelf behind a wave, and makes haftily but foft- 
ly up to it, till he comes •within four, five, or fix fa¬ 
thom of it; meanwhile he takes the utmoft care that 
the harpoon, line, and bladder, lie in proper order. 
Then he takes hold of the oar with his left hand, and 
the harpoon with his right by the hand-board, and fo 
away he throws it at the feal, in fuch a manner that the 
whole dart flies from the hand-board, and leaves that 
in his hand. If the harpoon hits the mark, and bu¬ 
ries itfelf deeper than the barbs, it will dire&ly difen- 
gage itfelf from the bone-joint, and that from the 
{haft; and alfo unwind the firing from its lodge on 
the kajak. The moment the feal is pierced, the Green¬ 
lander muft throw the bladder, tied to the end of the 


firing, into the water, on the fame fide as the feal run* 
and dives; for that he does inftantly like a dart. 
Then the Greenlander goes and takes up the {haft 
fwimming on the water, and lays it in its place. The 
feal often drags the bladder with it under water, tho’ 
it is a confiderable impediment, on account of its great 
bignefs ; but it fo wearies itfelf out with it, that it 
muft come up again in about a quarter of an hour to 
take breath- The Greenlander haftens to the fpot 
where he fees the bladder rife up, and fmites the feal 
as foon as it appears with a great lance. This lance 
always comes out of its body again ; but he throws it 
at the ereature afrelh every time it comes up till it is 
quite fpent. Then he runs the little lance into it, and 
kills it outright, but flops up the wound directly to 
preferve the blood ; and laftly, he blows it up, like a 
bladder, betwixt {kin and flefti, to put it into a better 
capacity of fwimming after him ; for which purpofe 
he faftens it to the left fide of his kajak or boat. 

“ In this exercife the Greenlander is expofed to the 
moft and greateft danger of his life ; which is probably 
the reafon that they call this hunt or fifiiery kamavock ,, 
i. e. “ the extimftion,” viz. of life. For if the line 
ftiould entangle itfelf, as it eafily may, in its fudden 
and violent motion ; or if it ftiould catch hold of the 
kajak, or ftiould wind itfelf round the oar, or the hand, 
or even the neck, as it fometimes does in windy wea¬ 
ther ; or if the feal ftiould turn fuddenly to the 
other fide of the boat, it cannot be otherwife than 
that the kajak muft be overturned by the firing, 
and drawn down under water. On fuch defperate oe- 
cafions the poor Greenlander ftands in need of every 
poffible art to difentangle himfelf from the firing, and 
to raife himfelf up from under the water feveral times 
fucceflively ; for he will continually be overturning till 
he has quite difengaged himfelf from the line. Nay, 
when he imagines himfelf to be out of all danger, and 
comes too near the dying feal, it may ftill bite him in 
the face or hand ; and a female feal that has young, in- 
ftead of flying the field, will fometimes fly at the 
Greenlander in the moft vehement rage, and do him a 
mifchief, or bite a hole in his kajak that he muft 
fink. 

£ 

“ In this way, fingly, they can kill none but the 
carelefs ftupid feal called attarfoak. Several in com¬ 
pany muft purfue the cautious kafligiak by the clapper- 
hunt. In the fame manner they alfo furround and 
kill the attdrfoit in great numbers at certain feafons of 
the year for in autumn they retire into the creeks or 
inlets in ftormy weather, as in the Nepifet found in 
Ball’s river, between the main land and the ifland 
Kangek, which is full two leagues long, but very nar¬ 
row. There the Greenlanders cut off their retreat; 
and frighten them under water by (houting, clapping, 
and throwing (tones; but as they muft come up again 
continually to draw breath, then they perfecute them 
again till they are tired, and at laft are obliged to 
ftay fo long above water that they furround them, 
and kill them with a kind of dart (or the purpofe. 
During this hunt we have a fine opportunity to fee 
the agility of the Greenlanders, or, if I may call it fo, 
their huffar-like manoeuvres. When the feal rifes out 
of the water, they all fly upon it as if they had wings, 
with a defperate noife; the poor creature is forced let 
dive again direclly-; and the moment he does they dif- 
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rkoca, perfe again as faft as they came, and every one gives 
~— heed to his poft to fee where it will dart up again; 
which is an uncertain thing, and is commonly three 
quarters of a mile from the former fpot. If a feal has 
a good broad water, three or four leagues each way, 
it can keep the fportfmen in play for a couple of hours 
before it is fo fpent that they can furround and kill 
it. If the feal in its fright betakes itfelf to the land 
for a retreat, it is welcomed with flicks and ftones by 
the women and children, and prefently pierced by the 
men in the rear. This is a very lively and a very pro¬ 
fitable uiverfion for the Greenlanders, for many times 
one man will have eight or ten feals for his fhare. 

“ The third method of killing feals upon the ipe is 
moftly pradtifed in Uifko, where the bays are frozen 
over in the winter. There are feveral ways of pro¬ 
ceeding. The feals themfelves make fometimes holes 
in the ice ; where they come and draw breath ; near 
fuch a hole a Greenlander feats himfelf on a ftool, 
putting his feet on a lower one to keep them from 
the cold. Now when the feal comes and puts its nofe 
to the hole, he pierces it inftantly with his harpoon; 
then breaks the hole larger, and draws it out and kills 
it quite. Or a Greenlander lays himfelf upon his belly 
on a kind of a fledge, near other holes, where the feals 
come out upon the ice to balk themfelves in the fun. 
Near this great hole they make a little one, and an¬ 
other Greenlander puts a harpoon into it with a very 
long fliaft or pole. He that lies upon the ice looks 
into the great hole till he fees a feal coming under the 
harpoon; then he gives the other the fignal, who runs 
the feal through with all his might. 

“ If the Greenlander fees a feal lying near its hole 
upon the ice, he Aides along upon his belly towards it, 
wags his head, and grunts like a feal; and the poor 
feal, thinking it is one of its innocent companions, lets 
him come near enough to pierce it with his long dart. 
When the current wears a great hole in the ice in the 
-Ipring, the Greenlanders plant themfelves all round it, 
till the feals come in droves to the brim to fetch 
breath, and then they kill them with their harpoons. 
Many alfo are killed on the ice while they lie fleeping 
and fnoring in the fun.” 

To this long quotation, which we think both cu¬ 
rious and interefting, we fhall fubjoin the following ob- 
fervations of Mr Pennant, which are notlefs worthy of 
attention. 

Arftic <! Nature (fays this intelligent writer) has been fo 

Zoology, niggardly in providing variety of provifion for the 

v ‘Greenlanders, that they are neceffitated to have re- 
courfe to fuch which is offered to them with a liberal 
hand. The Kamtfchatkan nations, which enjoy feve¬ 
ral animals, as well as a great and abundant choice of 
fifli, are fo enamoured with the tafte of the fat of feals, 
that they can make no feaft without making it one of 
the diflies. Of that both Ruffians and Kamtfchatkans 
make their candles. The latter eat the flefh boiled, or 
elfe dried in the fun. If they have a great quantity, 
they preferve it in the following manner : 

“ They dig a pit of requifite depth, and pave it 
with ftones; then fill it with wood, andfet it on fire 
fo as to heat the pit to the warmth of a ftove. They 
then colledt all the cinders into a heap. They ftrew 
the bottom with the green wood of alder, on which 
they place feparately the flelh and the fat; and put 


between every layer branches of the fame tree; when Phoca. 
the pit is filled they cover it with fods, fo that the va- v '”-“ 
pour cannot efcape. After fome hours they take out 
both fat^nd flefh, and keep it for winter’s prervifions, 
and they may be preferved a whole year without 
fpoiling. 

“ The Kamtfchatkans have a mod Angular ceremo¬ 
ny. After they take the flefh from the heads of the 
feals, they bring a veffel in form of a canoe, and fling 
into it all the fkulls, crowned with certain herbs, and 
place them on the ground. A certain perfon enters 
the habitation with a fack filled with tonchilche, fweet 
herbs, and a little of the bark of willow. Two of the 
natives then roll a great ftone towards the door, and 
cover it with pebbles ; two others take the fweet herbs 
and difpofe them, tied in little packets. The great 
ftone is to fignify the fea-fhore, the pebbles the waves, 
and the packets feajs. They then bring three difhes 
of ahafti called tolkoueha: of this they make little balls, 
in the middle of which they ftick the packets of herbs: 
of the willow-bark they make a little canoe, and fill it 
with tolkoueha, and cover it with the fack. After 
fome time the two Kamtfchatkans, who had put the 
mimic feals into the tolkoueha, take the balls, and a 
veffel refembling a canoe, and draw it along the fand 
as if it was on the fea, to convince the real feals how 
agreeable it would be to them to come among the 
Kamtfchatkans, who have a fea in their very jurts or 
dwellings. And this they imagine will induce the 
feals to fuffer themfelves to be taken in great numbers. 

Various other ceremonies, equally ridiculous, are prac- 
tifed ; in one of which they invoke the winds, which 
drive the feals on their Ihores, to be propitious. 

“ Befides the ufes which are made of the flelh and 
fat of feals, the Ikins of the largeft are cut into foies 
for Ihoes. The women make their fummer boots of 
the undreffed fkins, and wear them with the hair out- 
moft. In a country which abounds fo greatly in furs, 
very little more ufe is made of the Ikins of feals in the 
article of drefs than what has been mentioned. But 
the Koriaks, the Oloutores, and Tehutfchi, form with 
the Ikins canoes and veffels of different fizes, fome large 
enough to carry thirty people. 

“ Seals fwarm on all the coafts of Kamtfchatka, and 
will go up the rivers eighty verfts in purfuit of fifli. 

The tungufi give the milk of thefe animals to their 
children inftead of phyfic. The navigators obferved 
abundance of feals about Bering’s ifland, but that they 
decreafed in numbers as they advanced towards the 
ftraits; for where the walrufes abounded, the feals 
grew more and more fcarce. 

“ I did not obferve any feal fkin garments among 
thofe brought over by the navigators, fuch as one 
might have expedted among the Efquimaux of the 
high latitudes they vifited, and which are fo much in 
ufe with thofe of Hudfon’s Bay and Labrador. That 
fpecies of drefs doubtlefsly was woin in the earlieft 
times. Thefe people wanted their hiftorians ; but we 
are affured that the Maffagetse clothed themfelves in 
the Ikins of feals. They, according to D’Anville, in¬ 
habited the country to the eaft of the Cafpian fea, and 
the lake Aral, both of which waters abound with feals. 

“ Seals are now become a great article of commerce. 

The oil from the vaft whales is no longer equal to the 
demand for fupplying the magnificent profufion of 
4 H 2 lamps 
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lamps tu and round our capital. The chafe of thefe way with thofe of other feals. The flefh is red and Pho«a, 
animals is redoubled for that purpofe; and the {kins, feetid, efpecially in males, which is naufeated even by Phocaea. 
properly tanned, are in confiderable ufe in the manu- the inhabitants of Greenland. ' 

fadtory of boots and fhoes.” The feal hunters in Newfoundland have a larger 

4. The phoca barbata, or great feal, has long white kind, which they cull the fquare phipper, and which 
whilkers with curled points. The back is arched; hair weighs 500 pounds. Its coat is like that of a water- 
black, very deciduous, and very thinly difperfed over dog; fo that it appears by the length of its hair to be 
a thick {kin, which is almoft naked in fummer. The allied to this fpecies ; but the vaft difference in fize 
teeth of this fpecies are like thofe of the common feal ; admits not of certainty in this refpedl. 

the fore-feet are like the human hand, the middle toe 6 . The phoca leporina, or leporine feal, has hair of 
being the longed and the thumb ftiort. They are up- a dirty whits colour, tinged with yellow, but never 
wards of 12 feet long. ' fpotted. The hairs are eredl, interwoven, and foft 

The inhabitants of Greenland cut out of the {kin of like thofe of a hare efpecially in the young. The 
this fpecies thongs and lines, a finger-thick, for the head is long; the upper lip fwelling and thick; the 
feal-fi£hery. Its flefli is as white as veal, and is efteemed whifkers very flrong and very thick, ranged in 15 
the mod delicate of any. They produce plenty of rows, covering the whole front of the lip, fo that it 
lard, but very little oil. The fkins of the young are appears bearded; the eyes are blue, and the pupil of 
fometimes uied to lie on. It inhabits the high fea them black ; the teeth are drong; the fore-feet are 
about Greenland, is very timid, and commonly reds fhort; the membranes of the hind feet are even and not 
on the floating ice. It breeds about the month of waved; the tail is fhort and thick, it being four inches 
March, and brings forth a Angle young on the ice, two lines in length; the cubs are of a milk white co- 
generally among the iflands ; for then it approaches a lour. The length of this fpecies is about fix feet fix 
little nearer to the land. The great old ones fwim inches, and the circumference where greated five feet 
very flowly. two. 

On the northern coad of Scotland is found a feal This fpecies inhabits the White Sea in the fummer 
twelve feet long. A young one, feven feet and a half time, and afeends and defeends the mouths of rivers 
long, was fliown in London fome years ago, which was with the tide in queft of prey. It is likewife found on 
fo far from maturity as to have fcarcely any teeth * : the coads of Iceland, and wichin the polar circle from 
yet the common feals have them complete before they Spitzbergen to Tchutki Nofs, and from thence fouth- 
attain the fize of fix feet, their utmoft growth. ward about Kamtfchatka. 

A fpecies larger than an ox was found in the Kamt- There are feveral other fpecies of this genus, and a 
fchatkan feas from 56 to 64 north latitude, called by variety of curious particulars refpecling them, which 
the natives lachtak f. They weighed 800 pounds, and our limits permit us not to give. Such of our readers, 
were eaten by Bering’s crew; but their flefh was very however, as wifh for further information on this fub- 
loathfome 4. The cubs are entirely black. jedt, will find themfelves amply gratified by a careful 

Steller has given accounts of other feals found in perufal of what Mr Pennant has written on the fub- 
thefe wild feas; but his deferiptions are fo very im- jedt, from whofe labours we have extracted much of 
perfect as to render it impofible to afeertain the fpe- our article. See his Hiftory of Quadrupeds. Vol. II. 

cies. He fpeaks in his MSS. of a middle fized kind, p. 518-536 his Arfiic Zoology, Vol. I. p. 151—— 

wholly and mod elegantly fpotted; of another which is 177. andhis Brit'ijlo Zoology , as alfo the feveral authors 
black with brown fpots, having the belly of a yellow- whofe works he quotes. 

i(h white, and as large as a yearling ox. He mentions - PHOCiEA, the lad town of Ionia, (Mela, P 1 I- 
a third fpecies, black, and with a particular formation ny); of iEolis, (Ptolemy), becaufe fituated on the 
of the hinder legs ; and a fourth of a yellowifh co- right or north fide of the river Hermus, which he 
lour, with a great circle on it of the colour of cher- makes the boundary of iEolis to the fouth. It dood 
ries ||. -far in the land, on a bay or arm of the fea ; had two 

5. The phoca feetida, or rough feal, is didinguiflied very fafe harbours, the one called Lampter the other 
by a {hort nofe and fhort round head ; a body almod Nauftmhfnos, (Livy). It was a colony of Ionians, fi- 
elliptical, covered with lard almod to the hind feet, tuated in the territory of iEolis, (Herodotus). Maffi- 
This fpecies feldom if ever exceeds four feet in length, lia in Gaul was again a colony from it. Phacoenf-s , 

Their hairs are clofely fet together, foft, long, and the people, (Livy) ; Phocakcus, the epithet, (Lucan); 
fomewhat ereft, intermixed witjh curled. They are of applied to Marseilles. It was one of the 12 cities 
a duffcy colour, mixed with white, which fometimes which affembled in the panionium or general council 
Varies to white, with a dufky dorfal line. of Ionia. 

This fpecies never frequents the high feas, but keeps Some writers tell us, that while the foundations of Ancient 
on the fixed ice in the remote bays near the frozen this city were laying there appeared near the fhore a Univ - Hi ®« 
land ; and when old never forfikes its haunts. They great fiioal of fea calves ; whence it is called Phocda, vo1 vi ’ 
couple in June, and bring forth in January on the fix- the Word phoca fignify ing in Greek a fea-Cdlf. Ptole- 
ed ice, its proper element. In that cold fituation they my, who makes 'the river Hermus the boundary be¬ 
have a hole for the benefit of fifiling ; near which they tween iEolia and Ionia, places Pnocsea in iEolis ; but 
generally remain folitary, being rarely found in pairs, all other geographers reckon it among the cities of 
They are very incautious, and often fleep on the fur- Ionia. It flood on the feacoaft, between Cuma to 
face of the water, by which means they become an ea- the north, and Smyrna to the fouth, not far from the 
fy prey to the eagle. They feed on fmall fifit, fln imps, Hermus; and was, in forfner times, one of the moft 
See. The {kin, tendons, and lard, are ufed in the fame wealthy and powerful cities of all Afia ; but is now a 

poor 
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JMioesea. poor beggarly village, though the fee of a bifhop. The 
Phocxans were expert mariners, and the firft among the 
Greeks that undertook long voyages; which they per¬ 
formed in galleys of fifty oars. As they applied them- 
felves to trade and navigation, they became acquaint¬ 
ed pretty early with the coafts and iflands of Europe, 
where they are faid to have founded feveral cities, 
namely, Velia in Italy ; Alalia, or rather Aleria, in 
Corfica, and Marfcilles in Gaul. Neither were they 
unacquainted with Spain ; for Herodotus tells us, that, 
in the time of Cyrus the Great, the Phocceans arriving 
at Sarteflus, a city in the bay of Cadiz, were treated 
with extraordinary kindnefs by Arganthonius king of 
that country; who, hearing that they were under no 
fmall apprehenfion of the growing power of Cyrus, in¬ 
vited them to leave Ionia, and fettle in what part 
of his kingdom they pleafed. The Phocasans could not 
be prevailed upon to forfake their country; but accept¬ 
ed a large fum of money, which that prince generoufly 
prefented them with, to defray the expence of build¬ 
ing a ftrong wall round their city. The wall they built 
on their return; but it was unable to refill the mighty 
power of Cyrus, whole general Harpagus, inveiting. 
the city with a numerous army, foon reduced it to the 
utmoft extremities. The Phocasans, having no hopes 
of any fuccour, offered to capitulate ; but the condi¬ 
tions offered by Harpagus feeming fevere, they begged 
he would allow them three days to deliberate ; and, in 
the mean time, withdraw his forces. Harpagus, tho' 
not ignorant of their defign, complied with their re- 
queft. The Phocaeans, taking advantage of this con- 
-defcenfion, put their wives, children, and all their moft 
valuable effects, on board feveral veffels which they had 
ready equipped, and conveyed them fafe to the ifland 
of Chios, leaving the Periians in poffeflion of empty 
houfes. Their defign was-to purchafe the CEnef- 
fian iflands, which belonged to the Chians, and fettle 
there. But the Chians not caring to have them fo 
•near,left they ftiould engrofs.all the trade to themfelves, 
as they were a fea-faring people, they put to fea again ; 
and, having taken Phocaea, their native country, by 
furprife, put all the Perfians they found in it to the 
fword. They went to Corfica; great part of them 
however returned very foon, as did the reft alfo in a 
few years. They then lived in fubjedtion e ; ther to the 
Perfians, or tyrants of their own. Among the latter 
we find mention made of Laodamus, who attended 
Darius Hyftafpis in his expedition againft ti e Scy¬ 
thians ; and of Dionyfius, who, joining Ariftagoras, 
tyrant of Miletus, and chief author of the Ionian re¬ 
bellion, retired, after the defeat of his countrymen, 
to Phoenicia, where he made an immenfe booty, feizing 
on all the fhips he met with trading to that country. 
From Phoenicia he failed to Sicily, where he committed 
great depredations on the Carthaginians andTufcans; 
but is faid never to have moleftedthe Greeks. 

In the Roman times the city of Phocsea fided with 
Antiochus the Great; whereupon it was befieged, ta¬ 
ken, and plundered, by the Roman general; but allow¬ 
ed to be governed by its own laws. In the war which 
Ariftonicus brother to Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
railed againft the Romans, they aflifted the former to 
the utmoft of their power; a circumftance which ft> 
difpleafed the fenate, that they commanded the town 
to be demolifhed, and the whole race of the Phocceans 


to be utterly rooted out. This fevere fentence would I’koc.is.^ 
have been put in execution, had not the Maftilienfes, a v * 
Phocaean colony, interpofed, and, with much diffi¬ 
culty, affuaged the anger of the fenate. Pompey de¬ 
clared Phocsea a free city, and reftored the inhabitants 
to all the privileges they had ever enjoyed; whence, 
under the firft emperors, it was reckoned one of the 
moft flouriftiing cities of all Afia Minor. This is ;rU 
we have been able to colledt from the ancients touching 
the particular hiftory of Phocsea. 

PHOCAS, a Roman centurion, was raffed to the 
dignity of emperor by the army, and was crowned at 
Conftantinople about the year 603. The emperor 
Mauritius, who was thus deferted both by the army 
and the people, fled to Chalcedon with his five children 
whom Phocas caufed to be inhumanly murdered before 
his eyes, and then he murdered Mauritius himfelf, his 
brother, and feveral other perfons who were attached 
to that family. 

Phocas, thus proclaimed and acknowledged at Con- Ancient 
ftantinople, fent, according to cuftom, his own image Umv. Hill, 
and that of his wife Leontia to Rome, where they v * 
were received with loud acclamations, the people there 
being incenfed againft Mauritius on account of the cruel 
exaftions of the exarchs, and his other minifters in Ita¬ 
ly. Gregory, furnamed the Great, then bifhop of 
Rome, cauied the images to.be lodged in the oratory 
of the martyr Cssfarius, and wrote letters to the new 
emperor, congratulating him upon his advancement to 
the throne, which he faid was effected by a particular 
providence, to deliver the people from the innumerab’e 
calamities and heavy oppreffions under which they had 
long groaned. Had we no other charadler of Phocas 
and Leontia but that which has been conveyed to us 
in Gregory’s letters, we ftiould rank him amongft the 
beft princes mentioned in hiftory ; but all other writers 
paint him in quite different colours ; and his adtions, 
tranfmitted to us by feveral hiftorians, evidently fpeak 
him a moft cruel and blood-thirfty tyrant. He was of 
middling ftature, fays Cedrenus, deformed, and of a 
terrible afpedt: his hair was red, his eye-brows met, 
and one of his cheeks was marked with a fear, which, 
when he was in a pafllon, grew black and frightful 
he was greatly addidled to wine and women, blood- 
thirfty, inexorable, bold in fpeech, a ftranger to com- 
paflion, in his principles a heretic. He endeavoured, 
in the beginning of his reign, to gain the affedtions of 
the people by celebrating the Circenfian games with 
extraordinary pomp, and diftributing on that occafion 
large fums amongft the people; but finding that in- 
ftead of applauding they reviled him as a drunkard, 
he ordered his guards to fall upon them. Some were 
killed, many wounded, and great numbers were 
dragged to prifon: but the populace riling, fet them 
at liberty, and thenceforth conceived an irreconciieable 
averfion to the tyrant. 

As foon as the death of Mauritius was known, 

Narfes, who then commanded tire troops quartered on 
the frontiers of Perfia, revolted. Phocas, however, 
managed matters fo as to gain him over to his intereft, 
and then treacheroufly and cruelly burnt him alive. 

He endeavoured to (Lengthen his caufe by refpeftable 
alliances ; but his cruelty was fuch as to render him ge¬ 
nerally hated, for he fpared neither fex nor age, and 
amongft others he murdered Conftantina the widow of 

Mauritius, 
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tfhocas Mauritius, and her daughters. Thefe cruelties were 
at length the caufe of his downfall. He became uni- 
s_ °^ lon '. verfally hateful; and perfons in great authority near 
his perfon confpired againft him. This confpiracy, 
however, was difcovered, and the perfons concerned 
in it were all put to death. The following year, how¬ 
ever, 610, he was overtaken by the fate he had fo 
ldng deferved. 

Heraclius, the fon of the governor of Africa, who 
bore the fame name, taking upon him the title of em¬ 
peror, and being acknowledged as fuch by the people 
of Africa, failed from thence with a formidable fleet, 
and a powerful army on board, for Conftantinople, 
while Nicetas marched thither by way of Alexandria 
and the Pentap'olis. Heraclius fleered his courfe to 
Abydus, where he was received with great demon- 
flrations of joy by feveral perfons of rank, who had 
been banifhed by Phocas. From Abydus he failed to 
Conftantinople, where he engaged and utterly defeated 
the tyrant’s fleet. Phocas took refuge in the palace ; 
but one Photinus, whofe wife he had formerly de¬ 
bauched, purfuing him with a party of foldiers, forced 
the gates, dragged the cowardly emperor from the 
throne, and having ftripped him of the imperial robes, 
and clothed him with a black veft, carried him in 
chains to Heraclius, who commanded firft his hands 
and feet, then his arms, and at laft his head, to be 
cut off: the remaining part of his body was delivered 
up to the foldiers, who burnt it in the forum. We 
are told, that Heraclius having reproached him with 
his evil adminiftration, he anfwered, with great calm- 
nefs, “ It is incumbent upon you to govern better.” 
Such was the end of this cruel tyrant, after he had 
reigned feven years and fome months. 

PHOCILIDES, a Greek poet and philofopher of 
Miletus, flourifhed about 540 years before the Chrif- 
tian era. The poetical piece now extant, attributed to 
him, is not of his compofition, but of another poet 
who lived in the reign of Adrian. 

PHOCION was a diftinguifhed Athenian general 
and orator in the time of Philip II. of Macedon. His 
character is thus defcribed in the Ancient Univerfal 
Ancient Hiftory. “ He was too modeft to folicit command, 
Univ. Hilt, nor did he promote wars that he might raife his au- 
Vl thority by them; though, taken either as a foldier, 

orator, ftatefman, or general, he was by far the moft 
eminent Athenian of his time. As he was a moft dif- 
interefted patriot, he could entertain no great affection 
for Philip: but as he perfectly well knew the difpofi- 
tion of his countrymen, and how unlikely they were 
long to fupport fuch meafures as were neceffary to 
humble the Macedonian power, he did not exprefs him- 
fclf vehemently, but chofe rather to cultivate the ef- 
teem which on all occafions Philip fhowed for the ftate 
of Athens, as a mean of preferving her, when file 
fhould be reduced to that fituation which he conceived 
they wanted virtue to prevent. From this character 
the reader will eafily difcern that Demofthenes and he 
could not well agree. The former was always warm, 
his language copious, and his defigns extenfive ; and 
Phocion, on the other hand, was of a mild temper, deli¬ 
vered his opinion in very few words, and propofed 
fchsmes at once neceffary and eafy to be effected. Yet 
he feldom or never concurred with the people, but 


fpoke as poignantly againft their vices as Demofthenes Phoritm. 
himfelf; infomuch that this orator once told him, v— 
‘ The Athenians, Phocion, in fome of their mad fits, 
will murder thee.’ ‘ The fame (anfwered he) may 
fall to thee, Demofthenes, if ever they come to be 
fober.” 

He was afterwards appointed to command the ar¬ 
my which was fent to affift the Byzantines againft Phi¬ 
lip, whom he obliged to return to his own dominions. 

This truly great man, whom (though extremely poor) 
no fum could bribe to betray his country, and who at 
every rifk on all occafions gave them found advice, was 
at length accufed by his ungrateful countrymen. This 
event happened in the year before Chrift 318. He 
was fent to Athens by Polyperchon head of a fadlion 
in Macedonia, together with his friends, chained in 
carts, with this meffage, “ That though he was con¬ 
vinced they were traitors, yet he left them to be judged 
by the Athenians as a free people.” Phocion de¬ 
manded whether they intended to proceed againft him 
by form of law; and fome crying out that they would, 

Phocion demanded how that could be if they were 
not allowed a fair hearing ? but perceiving by the cla¬ 
mour of the people, that no fuch thing was to be 
expedted, he exclaimed, “ As for myfelf, I confefs 
the crime objedted to me, and fubmit to the judgment 
of the law ; but confider, O ye Athenians, what have 
thefe poor innocent men done that they fhould be in¬ 
volved in the fame calamity with me ?” The people 
replied with great vociferation, “ They are your ac¬ 
complices, and that is enough.” Then the decree was 
read, adjudging them all to death, viz. Phocion, Ni- 
cocles, Aheudippus, Agamon, and Pythocles; thefe 
were prefent: Demetrius, Phalereus, Callimedon, Cha- 
ricles, and others, were condemned in their abfence. 

Some moved that Phocion might be tortured before he 
was put to death; nay, they were for bringing the 
rack into the affembly, and torturing him there. The 
majority, however, thought it enough if he was put to 
death, for which the decree was carried unanimoufly; 
fome putting on garlands of flowers when they gave 
their votes. As he was going to execution, a perfoa 
who was his intimate friend afked him if he had any 
meffage for his fon i “ Yes,” replied Phocion; “ tell 
him it is my laft command that he forget how ill the 
Athenians treated his father.” 

The fpleen of his enemies was not extinguiftied with 
his life : they paffed a decree whereby his corpfe was 
banifhed the Athenian territories ; they likewife forbad 
any Athenians to furnifh fire for his funeral pile. One 
Conopian took up the corpfe, and carried it beyond 
Eleufina, where he borrowed fome fire of a Megarian 
woman and burned it. A Megarian .matron, who at¬ 
tended with her maid, raffed on the place an honorary 
monument; and having gathered up the bones, carried 
them home, and buried them under her own hearth ; 
praying at the fame time thus to the Penates: “ To 
you, O ye gods, guardians of this place, I commit the 
precious remains of the moft excellent Phocion. Pro- 
teft them, 1 befeech you, from all infults; and deliver 
them one day to be repofited in the fepulchre of his 
anceftors, when the Athenians.lhall become wifer.” It 
was not long before this opportunity occurred. When 
the Athenians began to cool a little, and remember 

the 
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Phocis. the many fervices theyhad received from Phocion, they 
*- v decree him a ftatueofbrafs ; ordered his bones to be 
brought back at the public expence ; and decreed that 
his accufers Ihould be put to death. Agnonides, who 
was principally concerned in that tragedy, fufFered; 
but Epicurus and Demophilus, who were alfo accom¬ 
plices in it, fled. However, Phocion’s Ton met with 
them, and executed his revenge upon them ; which 
was almoft the only good adion he ever performed, as 
he had averyfmall fhare of his father’s abilities, and 
not any of his virtues. Such is the ficklenefs and fuch 
the injuftice of popular governments ; failings which, 
if we are to judge from univerfal experience, are abfo- 
lutely infeparable from them. 

PHOCIS, (Demofthenes, Strabo, Paufanias); a 
country of Greece, contained between Bceotia to the 
ea(t and Locris to the weft, but extending formerly 
from the Sinus Corinthiacus. on the fouth to the fea 
of Euboea on the north, and, according to Dionyfius, 
its far as Thermopylae ; but reduced afterwards to nar¬ 
rower bounds. Phocenfes, the people; Phocicus the 
epithet, (Juftin); Bellum Phocicum, the facred war 
which the Thebans and Philip of Macedon carried on 
againft them for plundering the temple at Delphi; 
and by which Philip paved the way to the fovereignty 
of all Greece, (Juftin.) Its greateft length was from 
north to fouth, that is, from 38° 45' to 39 0 20', or 
about 35 miles; but very narrow from eaft to weft, 
not extending to 30 miles, that is, from 23 0 10' to 
23°4o’ at the wideft, but about 23 miles towards the 
Ancient Corinthian bay, and much narrower ftill towards the 
Uuiv. Hill, north. This country is generally allowed to have 
v,5, taken its name from Phocus the fon of Ornytion, a 
native of Corinth; but having been foon after invaded 
by the Eginetx, under the conduit of another Phocus, 
who was the fon of Eacus king of Enopia, the me¬ 
mory of the firft infenftbly gave way to that of the 
fecond. 

In Phocis there were many celebrated mountains, 
fuch as Cythxron Helicon, and Parnassus. The 
laft two we have already noticed in the order of the 
alphabet. Cythxron was confecrated to the mufes as 
well as the other two, and was confequently much ce¬ 
lebrated by the poets. Both it and Helicon contend 
with mountParnaffus for height and magnitude. There 
were no remarkable rivers in Phocis except Cephifus, 
which runs from the foot of Parnafliis northward, and 
empties itfelf in the Pindus, which was near the boun¬ 
dary of that kingdom. It had feveral very confider- 
able cities; fuch as Cyrra, Crifla, and Antecyra, 
which, according to Ptolemy, were on the feacoafts; 
and Pythia Delphi, Daulis, Elatia, Ergofthenia, and 
Baulia, which were inland towns. Elatia was the 
largeft and richeft after Delphi. 

Deucalion was king of that part of Phocis which 
lies about Parnafliis, at the time that the Cecrops flou- 
riihed in Attica ; but the Phocians afterwards formed 
themfelves into a commonwealth, to be governed by 
their general aflemblies, the members of which were 
chofen from among themfelves, and were changed as 
often as occafion required. Of the h ftory of the 
Phocians but little is known till the time of the holy 
war, of which we have the following account in the 
Ancient Univerfal Hiftory. 


“ The Phocians having prefumed to plough the 
territories of the city of Cyrra, confecrated to the II. . 
Delphic god, were fummoned by the other Grecian . 
ftates before the court of the Amphidyons, where a 
confiderable fine was impofed upon them for their fa- 
crilege. They refufed to pay it, on pretence that it 
was too large ; and, at the next aflembly their domi¬ 
nions were adjudged confifcated to the ufe of the 
temple. This fecond fentence exafperated the Pho¬ 
cians ftill more ; who, at the inftigation of one Philo- 
melus, or, as he is called by Piutarch, Philomedes, 
feized upon the temple, plundered it of its treafure, 
and held the facred depofitum fora confiderable time. 

This fecond crime occafioned another aflembly of the 
Amphidyons, the refult of which was a formal decla¬ 
ration of war againft the Phocians. The quarrel being 
become more general, the feveral ftates took part in it 
according to their inclinations or intereft. Athens, 

Sparta, and fome others of the Pelpponnefians, decla¬ 
red for the Phocians; and the Thebans, Theflalians, 

Locrians, and other neighbouring ftates, againft them. 

A war was commenced with great fury on both fides, 
and ftyled the holy war, which iafted ten years ; during 
which the Phocians, having hired a number of fo¬ 
reign troops, made an obftinate defence, and would 
in all probability have held out much longer had not 
Philip of Macedon given the finifhing ftroke to their 
total defeat and punifhment. The war being ended, 
the grand council affembled again, and impofed an an¬ 
nual fine of 60 talents upon the Phocians, to be paid 
to the temple, and continued till they had fully repaired 
the damage it had fuftained from them ; and, till this 
reparation Ihould be made, they were excluded from 
dwelling in walled towns, and from having any vote in 
the grand aflembly. They did not, however, continue 
long under this heavy fentence : their known bravery 
made their affiftance fo neceffary to the reft, that they 
were glad to remit it; after which remiflion they con¬ 
tinued to behave with their ufual courage and refolu- 
tion, and foon obliterated their former guilt.” 

We cannot finiih this article without mentioning 
more particularlyDaulis, rendered famous, not fo much 
for its extent or richnefs, as for the ftature and prowefs 
of its inhabitants; but ftill more for the inhuman re- 
paft which was ferved up to Tereus king of Thrace 
by the women of this city, by whom he was foon after 
murdered for the double injury he had done to his 
fifter-in-law Philomela, daughter of Pandion king of 
Athens. See Philomela. 

PHGEBUS, one of the names given by ancient 
mythologifts to the Sun, Sol, or Apollo. See A- 

POLLO- 

PHGlNICIA, or more properly Phoenice, the 
ancient name of a country lying between the 34th and 
36th degrees of north latitude ; bounded by Syria on . 
the north and ea 3 , by Judxa on the fouth, and by the. 
Mediterranean on the weft. Whence it borrowed its Ancient 
name is not abfolutely certain. Some derive it from Uoiv.Hjft. 
one Phcenix; others from the Greek word phoenix, v -" 1 
fignifying a palm or date, as that tree remarkably 
abounded in this country. Some again fuppofe that 
Phcenice is originally a tranflation of the Hebrew word 
Edom, from the Edomites who fled thither in the days 
of David. By the coatradion of Canaan it was alfo 
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called Chna, and anciently Rhahbgthin and Colpitis (a). 
The Jews commonly named it Canaan ; though fome 
part of it, at leaft, they knew by the name of Syro- 
phcenice (b). Bochart tells us that the molt probable 
etymology is Phene Anak, i. e. “the dependents of 
Anak.” Such were the names peculiar to this fmall 
country ; though Phcenice was fometimes extended to 
all the maritime countries of Syria and Judaea, and Ca¬ 
naan to the Philiftines, and even to the Amalekites. 
On the contrary, thefe, two names, and the reft, were 
moft generally {wallowed up by thofe of Paleftine and 
Syria (c). 

There is fome difagreement among authors with re- 
fpect to the northern limits of this country. Ptolemy 
makes the river Eleutherus the boundary of Phoenice 
to the north ; but Pliny, Mela, and Stephanus, place 
it in the ifland of Aradus, lying north of that river. 
Strabo obferves, that fome will have the river Eleu¬ 
therus to be the boundary of Seleucis, on the fide of 
Phcenice and Coelefyria. On the coaft of Phcenice, 
and fouth of the rive Eleutherus, flood the following 
cities: Simyra, Orthofia, Tripolis, Botrys, Byblus, 
Palsebyblus, Berytus, Sidon, Sarepta, Tyrus, Palte- 
tyrus. 

Phcenice extended, according to Ptolemy, even be¬ 
yond Mount Carmelus ; for that geographer places in 
Phcenice not only Ecdippa and Ptolemais, but Syca- 
rninum and Dtera, which ftand fouth of that mountain. 
Thefe, however, .properly fpeaking, belonged to Pa¬ 
leftine. We will not take upon us to mark out the 
bounds of the midland Phcenice. Ptolemy reckons in 
it the following towns ; Area, Palaebyblus (Old Byb¬ 
lus), Gabala, and Csefaria Pan ice. This province was 
conliderably extended in the times of Chriftianity ; 
when, being confidered as a province of Syria, it in¬ 
cluded not only Damafcus but Palmyra alfo. 

The foil of this country is good, and productive of 
many neceffaries for food and clothing. The air is 
wholefome, and the climate agreeable. It is plenti¬ 
fully watered by fmall rivers ; which, running down 
-from mount Libanus, fometimes fwell to an immode¬ 
rate degree, either increafed by the melting of the 
fnows on that mountain, or by heavy rains. Upon 
thefe occaiions they overflow, to the great danger and 
hinderance of the traveller and damage of the country. 
Among thefe rivers is that of Adonis. 

It is univerfally allowed that the Phoenicians were 
Canaanites (d) by defeent: nothing is plainer or lefs 


contefted, and therefore it were time loft to prove it. Phoenicia. 
We fhall only add, that their blood muft have been 
mixed with that of foreigners in procefs of time, as it 
happens in all trading places : and that many ftrange 
families muft have fettled among them, who could 
confequently lay no claim to this remote origin, how 
much foever they may have been called Phoenicians, 
and reckoned of the fame defeent with the ancient 
proprietors. 

The Phoenicians were governed by kings ; and their 
territory, as fmall a flip as it was, included feveral king¬ 
doms; namely, thofe of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, Bery¬ 
tus, and Byblus. In this particular they imitated and 
adhered to the primitive government of their forefa¬ 
thers ; who, like the other Canaanities, were under 
many petty princes, to whom they allowed the fove- 
reign dignity, referving to themfelves the natural rights 
and liberties of mankind. Of their civil laws we have 
no particular fyftem. 

With regard to religion, the Phoenicians were the 
moft grofs and abominable idolaters. The Baal-beritb, 
Baalzebub, Baalfamen, &c. mentioned in Scripture, 
were fome of the Phoenician gods; as were alfo the 
Moloch, Afhtaroth, and Thammuz, mentioned in the 
facred writings.—The word Baal, in itfelf an appella¬ 
tive, was no doubt applied to the true God, until he 
rejected it on account of its being fo much profaned by 
the idolaters. The name was not appropriated to any 
particular deity among the idolatrous nations, but was 
common to many; however, it was generally imagined 
that one great God prefided over all the reft. Among 
the Phoenicians this deity was named Baal-famen; 
whom the Hebrews would have called Baal fhemim , or 
the God of heaven. In all probability this was alfo 
the principal Carthaginian deity, though his punic 
name is unknown. We have many religious rites of 
the Carthaginians handed down to us by the -Greek 
and Roman writers; but they all beft.owed names of 
their own gods upon thofe of the Carthaginians, 
which leads us to a knowledge of tire correfpondence 
between the characters of the Phoenician and European 
deities. The principal deity of Cartilage, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, was Chronus or Saturn. The 
facrifices offered up to him were children of the belt 
families, Our author alfo tells us, that the Carthagi¬ 
nians had a brazen ftatue or coloffus of this god, tha 
hands of which were extended in aCl to receive, and 
bent downwards in fuch a manner, that the child laid 

thereon 


(a) This laft name is a tranflation of the firft. Ralhetfen is in Hebrew a great gulph or hay. From rahhotjen, 
by changing the Hebrew //into the Greek t, comes rahbotten; and, with a little variation, rhabbothin. Koxs-©., 
colpos, is Greek alfo fora bay or gulph ; whence it appears that colpitis or colpites is a tranflation of rabbothin. 

(b) Bochart fuppofes that the borderers, both upon the Phoenician and Syrian fide, were called by the 
common name of Syrophcenicians, aj'partaking equally of both nations. 

(c) Or rather Phoenice, Paleftine, and Syria, were promifeuoufly ufed for each other, and particularly the 
two former. Phoenice and Paleftine, fays Stephanus Byzantinus, were the fame. As for Syria, we have 
already obferved, that in its largeft extent it fometimes comprehended Phoenice and Coelefyria. Herodotus 
plainly confounds thefe three names ; we mean, ufes one for the other indifferently. 

(d) Bochart infmuates that the Canaanites were aftiamed of their name, on account of the curfe denounced 
on their progenitor, and terrified by the wars fo vigoroufly and fuccefsfully waged on them by the Iftaelites, 
purely becaufe they were Canaanites ; and that therefore, to avoid the ignominy of the one and the danger of 
the other, they abjured their old name, and changed it for Phoenicians, Syrians, Syrophcenicians, and Affy-* 
rians. Heidegger conjectures alfo that they were aftiamed of their anceftor Canaan. 
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.Phoenicia, thereon immediately fell down into a hollow where 

' " there was a fiery furnace. He adds alfo, that this in¬ 

human practice feemed to confirm a tradition, handed 
down to the Greeks from very early antiquity, viz. that 
Saturn devoured his own children. 

The goddefs Ccelellis, or Urania, was held in the 
highelt veneration by the Carthaginians, She is 
thought to have been the fame with the queen of hea¬ 
ven mentioned in Jeremiah, the Juno Olympia of the 
Greeks. According to Hefychius, the fame word ap¬ 
plied in the Punic language both to Juno and Venus: 
Nay, the ancient Greeks frequently confound Juno, 
Venus, and Diana or the moon, all together; which 
is to be attributed to the Egyptians and Phoenicians, 
from whom they received their fyltem of religion ; who 
feem in the molt ancient times to have had but one 
name for them all. Befides thefe there were feveral 
other deities of later date, who were worlhipped among 
the Phoenicians, particularly thofe of Tyre, and con- 
fequently among the Carthaginians alfo. Thefe were 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, and Bacchus. Jupiter was 
■worlhipped under the name of Belus or Baal. To him 
they addrelfed their oaths ; and placed him for the 
moll part, as there is reafon to believe, at the head 
of their treaties. The fame name was alfo given to 
the other two, whence they were frequently miftaken 
for one another. Apollo or the fun went either by 
this name fimply, or by others of which this made a 
3 Part. ■ at ■ _ 

. The Carthaginian fuperftition, however, was not 
confined to thele deities alone. They worlhipped alfo 
the fire, air, and other elements ; and had gods of 
rivers, meads, &c. Nay, they paid divine honours to 
the fpirits of their heroes, and even to men and women 
themfelves while yet in life; and in this adoration 
Hannibal the Great had for fome time a lhare, not- 
. widiftanding the infamous conduit of his countrymen 
towards him at laft. In order to worfliip thofe gods 
with more conveniency on all occafxons, the Carthagi¬ 
nians had a kind of portable temples. Thefe were 
only covered chariots, in which were fome fmall images 
reprefenting their favourite deities ; and which were 
drawn by oxen. They were alfo a kind ol oracle ; 
and their refponfes were understood by the motion 
imprelled upon the vehicle. This was likewife an 
Egyptian or Lybian cuftom ; and Tacitus informs us 
that the ancient Germans had fomething of the fame 
kind. The tabernacle of Moloch is thought to have 
been a machine of this kind ; and it is not improbable 
that the whole was derived from the tabernacle of the 
Jews in the wildernefs. 

Befides all the deities above-mentioned, we Hill find 
another, named the Demon or Genius of Carthage, 
mentioned in the treaty made by Philip of Macedon 
and Hannibal. What this deity might be, we know 
not; however, it may be obferved, that the pagan 
world in general believed in the exiftence of demons, 
or intelligences who had a kind of middle nature be¬ 
tween gods and men, and to whom the adminiftration 
of the world was in a great meafure committed. Hence 
it is no wonder that they fhould have received religious 
honours. For when once mankind were pofieffed with 
the opinion that they were the minillers of the gods, 
and trufted with the difpenfation of their favours, as 
well as the infliction of their puniflimejits, it is natural 
Vol. XIV. 
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to fuppnfe that they would be defirous of making their Hi 
addreffes to them. See Astart.e and Polytheism. ' 

Herodotus fuppofes the Phoenicians to have beep 
circumcifed ; but Jofephus aflerts, that none of the 
nations included under the vague name of Paleftine 
and Syria ufed that rite, the Jews excepted ; fo that 
if the Phoenicians had anciently that cuftom, they came 
in time to negleCt it, and at length wholly laid it afide. 
They abftained however from the flelh of twine. 

Much is faid of their arts, fciences, and manufactures; 
but as what we find concerning them is couched in 
general terms only, we cannot defcant on particulars. 
The Sidonians, under which denomination we compre¬ 
hend the Phoenicians in general, were of a moll happy 
genius. They were from the beginning addicted to 
philofophical exercifes of the mind ; iniomuch that a 
Sidoman, by name of Mofchus, taught the doCtrine of 
atoms before the Trojan war: and Abomenus of Tyre 
puzzled Solomon by the fubtilty of his queftions. 
Phoenice continued to be one of the feats of learning, 
and both Tyre and Sidon produced their philofophers 
of later ages ; namely, Boethusand Diodatus of Sidon, 
Antipater of Tyre, and Appollenius of the fame place ; 
who gave an account of the writings and difciples of 
Zeno. For their language, fee Philology, n° 61. As 
to their manufactures, the glafs of Sidon, the purple of 
Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they wove, were 
the product of their own country, and their own in¬ 
vention ; and for their extraordinary Ikill in working 
metals, in hewing timber and ftone; in a word, for 
their perfect knowledge of vchat was folid, great, and 
ornamental in architecture—we need only put the read¬ 
er in mind of the lage lhare they had in erecting and 
decorating the temple at Jerufalem under their king 
Hiram. Their fame for talle, defign, and ingenious 
invention, was fuch, that whatever was elegant, great, 
or pleafing, whether in apparel, veffels, or toys, was 
diftinguifhed by way of excellence with the epithet of 
Sidonian. lT ,. 

The Phoenicians were likewife celebrated as mer¬ 
chants, navigators, and planters of colonies in foreign 
parts. As merchants, they may be faid to have en¬ 
grailed all the commerce of the wellern world : as na¬ 
vigators, they were the boldell, the moll experienced, 
and greateft difeoverers, of the ancient times; they 
had for many age? no rivals. In planting colonies 
they exerted themfelves fo much, that, confidering 
their habitation was little more than the flip of ground 
between mount Libanus and the fea, it is furprifinghow 
they could furnilh fuch fupplies of people, and not 
wholly depopulate their native country. 

It is generally fuppofed that the Phoenicians were in¬ 
duced to deal in foreign commodities by their neigh¬ 
bourhood with the Syrians, who were perhaps the 
moll ancient of thofe who carried on a confiderable . 
and regular trade with the more eallern regions : and 
this conjecture appears probable at leaft; for their 
own territory was but fmall, and little able to afford 
any confiderable exports, if we except manufactures : 
but that their manufactures were anyways confiderable 
till they began to turn all the channels of trade into their 
'Own country, it is hard to believe. In Syria, which was 
a large country, they found llore of productions of the 
natural growth of that foil, and many choice and ufe- 
ful commodities brought from the eaft. Thus, having 
41 a fafe 
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yhoenida, a fafe coaft, with convenient harbours, on one fide, and 
v excellent materials for fhip-building on the other: per¬ 
ceiving how acceptable many commodities that Syria 
furnifhed would be in foreign parts, and being at the 
fame time, perhaps, fhown the way by the Syrians 
themfelves, who may have navigated the Mediterra¬ 
nean—they turned all their thoughts to trade and na¬ 
vigation, and by an uncommon application foon eclip- 
fed their matters in that art. 

It were in vain to talk of the Edomites, who fled hi¬ 
ther in David’s time ; or to inquire why Herodotus 
fuppofes the Phoenicians came from the Red Sea : 
their origin we have already feen. That fome of the 
Edomites fled into this country in the days of David, 
and that they were a trading people, is very evi¬ 
dent : what improvements they brought with them 
into Phosnice, it is hard to fay ; and by the way, it is as 
difficult to afcertain their numbers. In all probability 
they brought with them a knowledge of the Red Sea, 
and of the fouth parts of Arabia, Egypt, and Ethio¬ 
pia ; and by their information made the Phoenicians 
acquainted with thofe coafts; by which means they 
were enabled to undertake voyages to thofe parts, for 
Solomon, and Pharoah Necho, king of Egypt. 

Their whole thoughts were employed onfchemes to 
advance their commerce. They affedled no empire but 
that of the fea ; and feemed to aim at nothing but the 
peaceable enjoyment of their trade. This they extend¬ 
ed to all the known parts they could reach ; to the 
Britifh ifles, commonly underftood by the Cafllterides; 
to Spain, and other places in the ocean, both within 
and without the Straits of Gibraltar; and, in gene¬ 
ral, to all the ports of the Mediterranean, the Black 
Sea, and the Lake Masotis. In all thefe parts they 
had fettlements and correfpondents, from which they 
drew what was ufeful to themfelves, or might be fo to 
others; and thus they exercifed the three great branch¬ 
es of trade, as it is commonly divided into importation, 
exportation, and tranfportation, in full latitude. Such 
was their fea-trade; and for that which they carried on 
by land in Syria, Mefopotamia, Affyria, Babylonia, 
Perfia, Arabia, and even in India, it was of no lefs 
extent, and may give us an idea of what this people 
once was, how rich and how defervedly their merchants 
are mentioned in Scripture as equal to princes. Their 
country was, at that time, the great warehoufe, where 
every thing that might either adminilter to the necef- 
fities or luxury of mankind was to be found ; which 
they diftributed as they judged would be bell for their 
own interelf. The purple of Tyre, the glafs of Sidon, 
and the exceeding fine linen made in this country, 
together with other curious pieces of art in metals and 
wood, already mentioned, appear to have been the 
chief and almoll only commodities of Phosnice itfelf. 
Indeed their territory was fo fmall, that it is not to be 
imagined they could afford to export any of their own 
growth ; it is more likely that they rather wanted than 
abounded with the fruits of the earth. 

Having thus fpoken in general terms of their trade,, 
we fhall now touch upon their dripping and fome 
things remarkable in their navigation. Their larger 
embarkations were of two forts; they divided them in¬ 
to round fhips or gauli; and long (hips, galleys, or tri¬ 
remes. When they drew up in line of battle, the gauli 
were difpofed at a fmall dilimce from each other in the 
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wings, or in the van and the rear: their triremes were Fhoenicop- 
contrafted together in the centre. If, at any time, ter us - 
they obferved that a ftranger kept them company in ' v 
their voyage, or followed in their track, they were fare 
to get rid of him if they could, or deceive him if pof- 
fible; in which policy they went fo far, as to venture 
the lofs of their fhips, and even their lives ; fo jealous 
were they of foreigners, and fo tenacioufly bent on 
keeping the whole trade to themfelves. In order to 
difcourage other nations from engaging in commerce, 
they praftifed piracy, or pretended to be at war with 
fuch as they met when they thought themfelves ftrong- 
eft. This was but a natural ftroke of policy in people 
who grafped at the whole commerce of the then known 
world. We muff not forget here the famous filhery of 
Tyre, which fo remarkably enriched that city in par¬ 
ticular. See Astronomy, n° 7. Ophir, and Tyre. 

PHOENICOPTERUS, or Flamingo, in orni- Plate 
thology, a genus of birds belonging to the order of CCCXC1I. 
grallse. The beak is naked, teethed, and bent as if it 
was broken ; the noftrils are linear ; the feet are pal- 
mated, and four-toed. There is but one fpecies; viz. 
the Bahamenfis of Catefby, a native of Africa and 
America. 

This bird refembles the heron in fhape, excepting 
the bill, which is of a very Angular form. It is two 
years old before it arrives at its perfedl colour; and 
then it is entirely red, excepting the quill-feathers, 
which are black. A full-grown one is of equal weight 
with a wild duck ,• and when it Hands eredt, it is five 
feet high. The feet are webbed. The fleih is deli¬ 
cate ; and moll refembles that of a patridge in tafte. 

The tongue, above any other part, was in the higheff 
efteem with the luxurious Romans. Thefe birds make 
their nefts on hillocks in fhallow water j on which they 
fit with their legs extended down, like a man fitting on 
a {tool. They breed on the coafts of Cuba and the 
Bahama iflands in the Weft Indies; and frequent falt- 
water only. By reafon of the particular fhape of its 
bill, this bird, in eating, twifts its neck from fide to 
fide, and makes the upper mandible touch the ground. 

They are very -ftupid, and will not rife at the report of 
a gun: nor is it any warning to thofe who furvive, 
that they fee others killed by their fide ; fo that, by 
keeping himfelfout of fight, a fowler may kill as many 
as he pleafes. 

Thefe birds prefer a warm climate. In the old Latham'*, 
continent they are not often met with beyond 40 de- s 7 no P ris - 
grees north-or fouth. They are met with everywhere 
on the African coaft and adjacent ifles, to the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and fometimes on the coafts of 
Spain, Italy, and thofe of France lying in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea; being at times found at Marfeilles, and 
for fome way up the Rhone. In fome feafons they 
frequent Aleppo and the parts adjacent. They are feen 
alfo on the Perfian fide of the Cafpian Sea, and from 
thence along the weftern coaft as far as the Wolga ; 
tho’ this is at uncertain times, and' chiefly in confide- 
rable flocks coming from the north-eaft, moftly in Oc¬ 
tober and November ; but fo foon as the wind changes 
they totally difappear. They breed in the Cape Verd 
ifles, particularly in that of Sal. They go for the moll 
part together in flocks, except in breeding time. Dam- 
pier fays, that, with two more in company, he killed 
14 at once, which was effected by fecreting themfelves 
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Phoenicop- for they are fo very fhy, that they will by no means fuffer 
terus, an y one to a pp roac h openly near enough to (hoot them. 

. 10C J I ‘ X '~. Kolben tells us, that they are very numerous at the 
Cape ; keeping in the day on the borders of the 
lakes and rivers, and lodging themfelves at night in the 
long grafs on the hills. They are alfo common to va¬ 
rious places in the warmer parts of America, frequent¬ 
ing the fame latitudes as in other quarters of the world ; 
being found at Peru, Chili, Cayenne, and the coaft of 
Brafil, as well as the various illands of the Weft Indies. 
Sloane found them in Jamaica ; but particularly at the 
Bahama Iflands and at Cuba, where they breed. When 
feen at a diftance, they appear as a regiment of foldiers, 
being ranged along-fide one another, on the borders of 
the rivers, fearching for food ; which chiefly confifts of 
fmall fifli or the eggs of them ; and of water-inferis, 
which they fearch after by plunging in the bill and part 
of the head, from time to time trampling with their 
feet to muddy the water, that their prey may be raifed 
from the bottom. Whilft they are feeding, one of them 
is faid to ftand centinel, and the moment he founds the 
alarm the whole flock takes wing. This bird, when 
at reft, Hands on one leg, the other being drawn up 
clofe to the body, with the head placed under the wing 
on that fide of the body it Hands on. 

They arefometimes caught young, and are brought 
up tame ; but are always impatient of cold : and in 
this ftate will feldom live a great while, gradually lo- 
fmg their colour, fle(h,and appetite, and dying for want 
of that food which in a ftate of nature at large they 
were abundantly fupplied with. 

PHOENIX, in aftronomy. See there, n° 406. 

. Phoenix, the Great Palm , or Date-tree ; a genus of 
plants belonging to the order of palmasr There is only 
one fpecies, viz. the dadylifera, or common date-tree, 
a native of Africa and the eaftern countries, where it 
grows to 50, 60, and 100 feet high. The trunk is 
round, upright, and ftudded with protuberances, which 
are the veftiges of the decayed leaves. From the top 
iffues forth a duller of leaves or branches eight or nine 
fget long, extending all round like an umbrella, and 
bending a little towards the earth. The bottom part 
produces a number of ftalks like thofe of the middle, 
but feldom (hooting fo high as four or five feet. Thefe 
ftalks, fays Adanfon, diffufe the tree very confider- 
ably ; fo that, wherever it naturally grows in forefts, 
it is extremely difficult to open a paflage through its 
prickly leaves. The-date tree was introduced into Ja¬ 
maica foon after the conqueft of the ifland by the Spa¬ 
niards. There are, however, but few of them in Ja¬ 
maica at this time. The fruit is fomewhat in the 
lhape of an acorn. It is compofed of a thin, light, 
andgloffy membrane, fomewhat pellucid and yellow- 
ilh ; which contains a fine, foft, and pulpy ft uit, which 
is firm, fweet, and fomewhat vinous to the tafte, ef- 
culent, and wholefome ; and within this is inclofed a 
folid, tough, and hard kernel, of a pale grey colour 
on the outfide, and finely marbled within like the nut¬ 
meg. For medicinal ufe dates are to be chofen large, 
Tull, frefh, yellow on thefurface, foft and tender, not 
too much wrinkled ; fuch as have a vinous tafte, and 
do not rattle when fhaken. They are produced in 
many parts of Europe, but never ripen perfedfly there. 
The beft are brought; from Tunis; they are alfo very 
fine and good in Egypt and in many parts of the eaft. 
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Thofe of Spain and France look well ; but are never Phoen 
perfectly rpe, and very fubjedt to decay. They are *" 
preferved three different ways; fome preffed and dry ; 
others preffed more moderately, and again moiftened 
with their own juice; and others not preffed at all, 
but moiftened with the juice of other dates, as they 
are packed up, which is done in bafkets or lkins. 

Thofe preferved in this laft way are much the beft. 

Dates have always been efteemed moderately ftrength- 
ening and aftringent. 

Though the date-tree grows every where indifcrimi- 
nately on the northern coafts of Africa, it is not cul¬ 
tivated with care, except beyond Mount Atlas; be- 
caufe the heat is not fufficiently powerful along the 
coafts to bring the fruits to proper maturity. We lhall 
here extract fome obfervations from Mr Des Fontaines 
refpedting the manner of cultivating it in Barbary, 
and on the different ufes to which it is applied. All 
that part of the Zaara which is near Mount Atlas, 
and the only part of this vaft defert which is inhabi¬ 
ted, produces very little corn ; the foil being fandy, 
and burnt up by the fun, is almoft entirely unfit for 
the cultivation of grain, its only productions of that 
kind being a little barley, maize, and forgo. The 
date-tree, however, fupplies the deficiency of corn to 
the inhabitants of thefe countries, and furniflies them 
with almoft the whole of their fubfiftence. They have 
flocks of fheep ; but as they are not numerous, they 
preferve them for the fake of their wool; befides, the 
flefti of thefe animals is very unwholefome food in 
countries that are exceffively warm ; and thefe people, 
though ignorant, have probably been enabled by ex¬ 
perience to know that it was falutary for them to 
abftain from it. The date-trees are planted without 
any order, at the diftance of 12 feet one from the 
other, in the neighbourhood of rivulets _and dreams 
which iffue from the fand. Forefts of them may be 
feen here and there, fome of which are feveral leagues 
in circumference. The extent of thefe plantations de¬ 
pends upon the quantity of water which can be pro¬ 
cured to water them; for they require much moifture. 

All thefe forefts are intermixed with orange, almond, 
and pomegranate trees, and with vines which twill 
round the trunks of the date trees ; and the heat is 
ftrong enough to ripen the fruit, though they are ne¬ 
ver expofed to the fun. 

Along the rivulets and ftreams, dykes are ereCled 
to Hop the courfe of their waters, in order that they 
may be diftributed amongft the date trees by means of 
fmall canals. The number of canals is fixed for each 
individual; and in feveral cantons, to have a right to 
them, the proprietors are obliged to pay an annual fum 
proportionable to the number and extent of their plan¬ 
tations. Care is taken to till the earth well, and to 
raife a circular border around the root of each tree,' 
that the water may remain longer and in larger quan¬ 
tity. The date trees are watered in every feafon, but 
more particularly during the great heats of fummer. 

It is generally in winter that new plantations of this 
tree are formed. For this purpofe thofe who culti¬ 
vate them take fhoots of thofe which produce the beft 
dates, and plant them at a fmall diftance one from the 
other. At the end of three or four years thefe fhoots, 
if they have been properly taken care of, begin to bear 
fruit j but this fruit is as yet dry, without fweetnefs, 
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and even without kernels; they never reach the high- 
eft degree of perfection of which they are fufceptible 
till they are about 15 or 20 years old. 

Thefe plants are however produced from the feeds 
taken out of the fruit, provided they are frefh. They 
fhould be fown in pots filled with light rich earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
which fhould be kept in a moderate temperature of 
heat, and the earth frequently refrefhed with water. 
When the plants are come up to a proper fize, they 
fhould be each planted in a feparate fmall pot, filled 
with the fame light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed 
again, obferving to refrefh them with water, as alfo 
to let them have air in proportion to the warmth of 
the feafon and the bed in which they are placed. Du¬ 
ring the fummer-time they fhould remain in the fame 
hot-bed ; but in the beginniEg of Auguft, they fhould 
have a great (hare of air to harden them againft the 
approach of winter ; for if they are too much forced, 
they will be fo tender as not to be preferved through 
the winter without much difficulty, efpecially if you 
have not the conveniency of a bark-ftove to keep them 
in. The foil in which thefe plants fhould be placed, 
mull be compofed in the following manner, viz. half 
of light frefh earth taken from a pafture-ground, the 
other half fea-fand and rotten dung or tanners bark 
in equal proportion ; thefe fhould be carefully mixed, 
and laid in a heap three or four months at lead before 
it is ufed, but fhould be often turned over to prevent 
the growth of weeds, and to fweeten the earth. 

The trees, however, which fpring from feed never 
produce fo good dates as thofe that are railed from 
fhoots ; they being always poor and ill tailed. It is 
undoubtedly by force of cultivation, and after feveral 
generations, that they acquire a good quality. 

The date trees which have been originally fown, 
grow rapidly, and we have been allured that they bear 
fruit in the fourth or fifth year. Care is taken to cut 
the inferior branches of the date tree in proportion 
as they rife ; and a piece of the root is always left of 
fome inches in length, which affords the eafy means 
of climbing to the fummit. Thefe trees live a long 
time, according to the account of the Arabs ; and in 
order to prove it, they fay that when they have attain¬ 
ed to their full growth, no change is obferved in them 
for the fpace of three generations. 

The number of females which are cultivated is 
much fuperior to that of the males, becaufe they are 
much more profitable. Thefexual organs of the date 
tree grow, as is well known, upon different (talks, and 
thefe trees flower in the months of April and May, at 
which time the Arabs cut the male branches to' im¬ 


pregnate the female. For this purpofe, they make 
an incifion in the trunk of each branch which they 
willi to produce fruit, and place in it a (talk of male 
flowers ; without this precaution the date tree would 
produce only abortive fruit (a). Infome cantons the 
male branches are only fhaken over the female. The 
pradtice of impregnating the date tree in this manner 
is very ancient. Pliny deferibes it very accurately in 
that part of his work where he treats of the palm- 
tree. 

There is fcarcely any part of the date tree which is 
not ufeful. The wood, though of a fpOngy texture, 
lafts fuch a number of years, that the inhabitants of 
the country fay it is incorruptible. They employ 
it for making beams and inftruments of hufbandry; 
it burns (Jowly, but the coals which refult from its 
combuftion are very ftrong and produce a great heat. 

The Arabs ftrip the bark and fibrous parts from 
the young date trees, and eat the fubftance, which 
is in the centre ; it is very nourifhing, and has a 
fweet tafte: it is known by the name of the mar¬ 
row of the date tree. They eat alfo the leaves, when 
they are young and tender, with lemon juice; the old 
ones are laid out to dry, and are employed for making 
mats and other works of the fame kind, which are 
much ufed and with which they carry on a confi- 
derable trade in the interior parts of the country. 
From the fides of the (lumps of the branches which 
have been left arife a great number of delicate fila¬ 
ments, of which they make ropes, arid which might 
ferve to fabricate cloth. 

Of the frelh dates and fugar, fays Haffelquift, the 
Egyptians make a conferve, which has a very plea- 
fant tafte. In Egypt they ufe the leaves as fly-flaps, for 
driving away the numerous infedls which prove fo 
troublefome in hot-countries. The hard boughs are 
ufed for fences and other purpofes of hufbandry ; the 
principal ftem for building. The fruit, before it is 
ripe, is fomewhat aflringent; but when thoroughly 
mature, is of the nature of the fig. The Senegal 
dates are fhorter than thofe of Egypt, -but much thick¬ 
er in Lhe pulp, which is (aid to have a fugary agree¬ 
able tafte, fuperior to that of the beft dates of the Le¬ 
vant. 

A white liquor, known by the n ame of milk, is 
drawn alfo from the date-tree. To obtain it, all the 
branches are cut from the fummit of one of thefe trees, 
and after feveral incifions have been made in it, they 
are covered with leaves, in order that the heat of the 
fun may not dry it. 

The fap drops down into a veffel placed to receive 
it, at the bottom of a circular groove, made below 

the 


rhcenlx. 


(a) The celebrated Linnaeus, in his Differtation on the Sexes of Plants, fpeaking of the date tree, fays, 
“ A female date-bearing palm flowered many years at Berlin without producing any feeds ; but the Berlin 
people taking care to have fome of the bloffoms of the male tree, which was then flowering at Leipfic, fent 
to them by the poft, they obtained fruit by thefe means ; and fome dates, the offspring of this impregna¬ 
tion, being planted in my garden, fprung up, and to this day continue to grow vigorously. Koempfer for¬ 
merly told us, how neceffary it was found by the oriental people, who live upon the produce of palm trees, 
and are the true Lot'.phagi, to plant fome m ile trees among the females, if they hoped for any fruit: hence 
it is the pradlice of thofe who make war in that part of the world to cut down all the male palms, that a 
famine may afflidl their proprietors; fometimes even the inhabitants themfelves deftroy the male trees when 
they dread an invafion, that their enemies may find no fuftenar.ee in the country.” 
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Phoenix, the incifiens. The milk of the date tree has a fweet 

.' and agreeable tafte when it is new; it is very refrefh- 

ing, and it is even given to fick people to drink, but 
it generally turns four at the end of 24 hours. 
Old trees are chofen for this operation, becaufe the 
cutting of the branches, and the large quantity of fap 
which flows from them, greatly exhauft them, and of¬ 
ten caufe them to decay. 

The male flowers of the date tree are alfo ufeful. 
They are eaten when Hill tender, mixed up with a lit¬ 
tle lemon juice. They are reckoned to be very pro¬ 
vocative : the odour which they exhale is probably the 
caufe of this property being aferibed to them. 

Thefe date trees are very lucrative to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the defert. Some of them produce twenty 
bunches of dates ; but care is always taken to lop off a 
part of them, that thofe which remain may become 
larger ; ten or twelve bunches only are left on the moft 
vigorous trees. 

It is reckoned that a good tree produces, one year 
with another, about the value of 10 or 12 fhillings 
to the proprietor. A pretty confiderable trade is car¬ 
ried on with dates in the interior part of the country, 
and large quantities of them are exported to France 
and Italy. The crop is gathered towards the end of 
November. When the bunches are taken from the 
tree, they are hung up in fome very dry place where 
they maybe fheltered and fecure from infects. 

Dates afford wholefome nourifliment, and have a 
very agreeable tafte when they are frefk. The Arabs 
eat them without feafoning. They dry and harden 
them in the fun, to reduce them to a kind of meal, 
which they lay up in ftore to fupply themfelves with 
food during the long journeys which they often under¬ 
take acrofs their deferts. This Ample food i> fufficient 
to nourifh them for a long time.—The inhabitants of 
the Zaara procure alfo from their dates a kind of ho¬ 
ney which is exceedingly fweet. for this purpofe they 
choofe thofe which have the fofteft pulp; and having 
put them into a large jar with a hole in the bottom, 
they fqueeze them by placing over them a weight of 
eight or ten pounds.—The moft fluid part of the fub- 
ftance ,which drops through the hole, is what they call 
the honey of the date. 

Even the ftones, though very hard, are not thrown 
away. They give them to their camels and fheep as 
food, after they have bruifed them or laid them tofoften 
in water. 

The date, as well as other trees which are culti¬ 
vated, exhibits great variety in its fruit, with refpeCt 
to fhape, fize, quality, and even colour. There are 
reckoned to be at leaft twenty different kinds. Dates 
are very liable to be pierced by worms, and they foon 
corrupt in moift or rainy weather. 

From what has been faid, it may eaftly be per¬ 
ceived, that there is, perhaps, no tree whatever ufed 
for fo many and fo valuable purpofes as the date tree. 

Phoenix, in ornithology, a bird famous in anti¬ 
quity, but generally looked upon by the moderns as 
fabulous. The ancients fpeak of this bird as Angle, 
or the only one of its kind ; they deferibe it as of the 
Aze of an eagle; its head ftnely crefted with a beauti¬ 
ful plumage, its neck covered with feathers of a gold 
colour, and the reft of its body purple, only the tail 
white, and the .eyes fparkling like ftars: they hold, 


that it lives 500 or 600 years in the wildernefs; that l’hoenix, 
when thus advanced in age, it builds itfelf a pile of 7 

fweet wood and aromatic gums, and fires it with the 
wafting of its wings, and thus burns itfelf; and that 
from its afhes arifes a worm, which in time grows up 
to be a phoenix. Hence the Phoenicians gave the 
name of phan'ix to the palm-tree ; becaufe when burnt 
down to the root it rifes again fairer than ever. 

In the flxth book of the annals of Tacitus, left. 

28. it is obferved that, in the year of Rome 787, the 
phoenix reviftted Egypt; which occaftoned among the 
learned much fpeculation. This being is facred to the 
fun. Of its longevity the accounts are various. The 
common perfuafton is, as we have mentioned above, 
that it lives 500 years; though by fome the date is 
extended to 1461. The feveral eras when the phoe¬ 
nix has been feen are Axed by tradition. The flrft, 
we are told, was in the reign of Sefoftris; the fecond 
in that of AmaAs; and, in the period when Ptolemy 
the third of the Macedonian race was feated on the 
throne of Egypt, another phoenix directed its flight 
towards Heliopolis. When to thefe circumftances 
are added the brilliant appearance of the phoenix, and 
the tale that it makes frequent excurftons with a-load 
on its back, and that when, by having made the ex¬ 
periment through a long tract of air, it gains fufficient 
conftdence in its own vigour, it takes up the body of 
its father and flies with it to the altar of the fun to be 
there confumed; it cannot but appear probable, that 
the learned of Egypt had enveloped under this alle¬ 
gory the philofophy of comets. 

Phoenix, fon of Amyntor king of Argos by Cleo- 
bule of Hippodamia, was preceptor to young Achilles. 

His father having proved faithlefs to his wife, through 
fondnefs for a concubine called Clytia, Cleobule, who 
was jealous of him, perfuaded her fon Phoenix to in- 
gratiate himfelf with his father’s miftrefs. Phoenix 
eaflly fucceeded; but Amyntor difeovering his in¬ 
trigues, he drew a curfe upon him, and the fon was 
foon after deprived of his fight by divine vengeance. 

Some fay that Amyntor himfelf put out his fon’s eyes, 
which fo cruelly provoked him that he meditated the 
death of his father. Reafon and piety, however, 
prevailed over paffion ; and that he might not become 
a parricide, Phoenix fled from Argos to the court of 
Peleus king of Phthia. Here he was treated with 
tendernefs; Peleus carried him to Chiron, who reftor- 
ed him to his eye-flght; foon after which he was made 
preceptor to Achilles, his benefactor's fon. He was 
alfo prefented with the government of many cities, and 
made king of the Dolopes. He went with his pupil 
to the Trojan war; and Achilles was ever grateful for 
the inftruCtions and precepts which he had received 
from him. After the death of Achilles, Phcenix, with 
others, was commiflioned by the Greeks to return.in- 
to Greece, to bring to the war young Pyrrhus. This 
commiffion he fuccefsfully performed ; and after the 
fall of Troy, he returned with Pyrrhus, and died in 
Thrace. He was buried, according to Strabo, near 
Trachinia, where a fmall river in the neighbourhood 
received the name of Pktzriix. There was another Phoe¬ 
nix, fon of Agenor, by a nymph who was called Te~ 
lephaffa , according to Apollodorus and Mofchus, or, 
according to others, Epimedufa, Perimeda , or Agriope . 

He was, like bis brother Cadmus, aud Cilix, fent by 

bis 
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Pholas. fo!s father In purfuit of his filler Europa, whom Ju- 
' v ’ piter had Carried away under the form of a bull; and 
when his inquiries proved unfuccefsful, he fettled in a 
country, which, according to feme, was from him 
called Phoenicia. From him, as fome fuppofe, the 
Carthaginians were called Pant. 

Pl ate PHOLAS, a genus of infers, belonging to the 
CCCXCll. order of vermes teftacea. The (hell is double-valved 
and divaricated ; the cardo is turned backwards, and 
connefted by a cartilage. There are fix fpecies, dif- 
tinguilhed by the figure of their fhells. 

The word pholas is derived from the Greek, and 
fignifies fomething which lies hid. This name they de¬ 
rive from their property of making themfelves holes in 
the earth, fand, wood, or ftone, and living in them. 
The means of their getting there, however, are as yet 
entirely unknown. All that we can know with cer¬ 
tainty is, that they mull have penetrated thefe fub¬ 
ftances when very fmall; becaufe the entrance of the 
hole in which the pholas lodges is always much lefs 
than the inner part of it, and indeed than the fhell of 
the pholas itfelf. Hence fome have fuppofed that they 
were hatched in holes accidentally formed in ftones, 
and that they naturally grew of fuch a ftiape as was 
neceflhry to fill the cavity. 

The holes in which the pholades lodge are ufually 
twice as deep, at leaft, as the fhells themfelves are long; 
the figure of the holes is that of a truncated cone, ex¬ 
cepting that they are terminated at the bottom by a 
rounded cavity, and their pofition is ufually fomewhat 
oblique to the horizon. The openings of thefe holes 
are what betray the pholas being in the ftone; but they 
are always very fmall in proportion to the fize of the 
fifh. There feems to be no progreffive motion of any 
animal in nature fo flow as that of the pholas; it is im- 
nierfed in the hole, and has no movement except a 
fmall one towards the centre of the earth; and this 
is only proportioned to the growth of the animal. Its 
work is very difficult in its motion ; but it has great 
time to perform it in, as it only moves downward, 
finking itfelf deeper in the ftone as it increafes itfelf in 
bulk. That part by means of which it performs this, 
is a flefhy fubftance placed near the lower extremity of 
the fhell; it is of the fhape of a lozenge, and is con- 
fiderably large in proportion to the fize of the animal; 
and though it be of a foft fubftance, it is not to be 
wondered at that in fo long a time it is able, by con- 
ftant work, to burrow into a hard ftone. The man¬ 
ner of their performing this maybefeen by taking one 
of them out of the ftone, and placing it upon fome foft 
clay; for they will immediately get to work in bend¬ 
ing and extending that part allotted to dig for them, 
and in a few hours they will bury themfelves in the 
mud in as large a hol^ as they had taken many years 
to make in the ftone. They find little refiftance in fo 
foft a fubftance; and the neceffity of their hiding them¬ 
felves evidently makes them haften their work. The 
animal is lodged in the lower half of the hole in the 
ftone, and the upper half is filled up by a pipe of a 
flefhy fubftance and conic figure, truncated at the end: 
this they ufually extend to the orifice of the hole, and 
place on a level with the furface of the ftone ; but they 
ieldom extend it any farther than this. The pipe, 
though it appears fingle, is in reality compofed of two 
pipes, or at leaft it is compofed of two parts feparated 


by a membrane. The ufe of this pipe or probofcis is 1‘liolasi 

the fame with that of the probofcis of other fhell-fifli, --*- * 

to take in fea-water into their bodies, and afterwards 
to throw it out again. In the middle of their bodies 
they have a fmall green veffel, the ufe of which has 
not yet been difcovered. This, when plunged in fpi- 
rit of wine, becomes of a purple colour : but its co¬ 
lour on linen will not become purple in the fun like that 
of the murex; and even if it would, its quantity is 
too fmall to make it worth preferving. 

The pholas is remarkable for its luminous qua¬ 
lity. That this fifh was luminous is noticed by Pliny, 
who obferves that it fhines in the mouth of the perfon 
who eats it; and if it touch his hands or clothes, it 
makes them luminous. He alfo fays, that the light 
depends upon its moifture. The light of this fifh has 
furniftied matter for various obfervations and experi¬ 
ments to M. Reaumur and the Bolognian academi¬ 
cians, efpecially Beccarius, who took fo much pains 
with the fubjeit of phofphoreal light. 

M. Reaumur obferves, that whereas other fifties give 
light when they tend to putrefcence, this is more lu¬ 
minous in proportion to its being frefli; that when 
they are dried, their light will revive if they be moift- 
ened either with frefh or fait water, but that brandy 
immediately extinguilhes it. He endeavoured to make 
this light permanent, but none of his fchemes fuc- 
ceeded. 

The attention of the Bolognian academicians was 
engaged to this fubjeff by M. F. Marfilius in 1724, 
who brought a number of thefe fifties, and the ftones 
in which they were inclofed, to Bologna, on purpofe 
for their examination. 

Beccarius obferved, that though this fifli ceafed to 
Ihine when it became putrid, yet that in its moft pu¬ 
trid ftate it would fhine, and make the water in which 
it was immerfed luminous when it was agitated. Ga- 
leatius and Montius found that wine or vinegar ex- 
tinguifhed this light; that in common oil it continued 
fome days, but in rectified fpirit of wine or urine 
hardly a minute. 

In order to obferve in what manner this light was 
affedted by different degrees of heat, they made ufe of 
a Reaumur’s thermometer, and found that water ren¬ 
dered luminous by thefe: fifties increafed in light till 
the heat arrived to 45°, but that it then became fud- 
denly extindl, and could not be revived again. 

In the experiment of Beccarius, a folution of fea- 
falt increafed the light of the luminous water; a folu¬ 
tion of nitre did not increafe it quite fo much. Sal 
ammoniac diminilhed it a little, oil of tartar, per deli- 
quium nearly extinguiftied it, and the acids entirely. 

This water poured upon trefti calcined gypfum, rock 
cryftal, cerufe, or fugar, became more luminous. He 
alfo tried the effedls of it when poured upon various 
other fubftances, but there was nothing very remark¬ 
able in them. Afterwards, ufing luminous milk, he 
found that oil of vitriol extinguiftied the light, but 
that of tartar increafed it. 

This gentleman had the curiofity to try how diffe¬ 
rently coloured fubftances were affedled by this kind 
of light; and having, for this purpofe, dipped feve- 
ral ribbons in it, the white came out the brighteft, 
next to this was the yellow, and then the green ; the 
other colours could hardly be perceived. It was not, 

however. 
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Tholas, however, any particular colour, but only light, that 
"Pboleyi. -was perceived in this cafe. He then dipped boards 
' v ’ painted with the different colours, and alfo glafs tubes 
filled with fubftances of different colours, in water ren¬ 
dered luminous by the fiflies. In both thefe cafes, the 
red was hardly vifible, the yellow was the brighteft, 
and the violet the dulleft. But on the boards, the 
blue was nearly equal to the yellow, and the green more 
languid; whereas in the glaffes, the blue was inferior 
to the green. 

Of all the liquors to which he put the pholades, milk 
was rendered the mod luminous. A fingle pholas 
made feven ounces of milk fo luminous, that the faces 
of perfons might be diftinguifhed by it, and it looked 
as if it was tranfparent. 

Air appeared to be neceffary to this light; for when 
Beccarius put the luminous milk into glafs tubes, no 
agitation would make it fhine unlefs bubbles of air 
were mixed with it. Alfo Montius and Galeatius 
found, that, in an exhaufted receiver, the pholas loft 
its light, but the water was fometimes made more lu¬ 
minous ; which they afcribed to the rifmg of bubbles 
of air through it. 

Beccarius, as well as Reaumur, had many fchemes 
to render the light of thefe pholades permanent. For 
this purpofe he kneaded the juice into a kind of pafte 
with flour, and found that it would give light when-it 
was immerfed in warm water; but it anfwered beft to 
preferve the fifti in honey. In any other method of 
prefervation, the property of becoming luminous would 
not continue longer than fix months, but in honey it 
had lafted above a year; and then it would, when 
plunged in warm water, give as much light as ever it 
had done. See Barbut’s Genera Verminum , p. 14. &c. 

PHOLEYS, or Foulies, are a people of Africa, 
of very peculiar manners. Some authors tell us, 
that the kingdom of Pholey, from whence they de¬ 
rive their name, is divided from that of Jaloff by a 
lake called in the language of the Mundingoes Ca- 
yor; and that it ftretches from eaft to weft about 
180 miles; but that, though it extends a great way 
fouth, its limits in that diredion are not exadly af- 
certained. 

Payne’s Mr Moore, however, gives a very different account, 
Vo”l I an ^ f a y s > t ^ iat Pholeys live in clans, build towns, 
j>. 442. " * and are in every kingdom and country on each fide 
the river; yet are not fubject to any of the kings of 
the country, though they live in their territories; for 
if they are ufed ill in one nation, they break, up their 
towns, and remove to another. They have chiefs of 
‘ their own, who rule with fuch moderation, that every 
ad of government feems rather an ad of the people 
than of one man. This form of government is eafily 
adminiftered, becaufe the people are of a good and 
quiet dilpofition, and fo well inftruded in what is juft 
and right, that a man, who does ill expofes himfelf to 
universal contempt. 

The natives of all thefe countries, not being avari- - 
clous of land, defire no more than they can ufe; and 
as they do not plough with horfes or other cattle, they 
can ufe but very little ; and hence the kings willingly 
allow the Pholeys to live in their dominions, and cul¬ 
tivate th. earth. 

The Pholeys have in general a tawney complexion, 
though many of them are of as deep a black as the 


Mundingoes; and it is fuppofed that their alliances Pholeys. 
with the Moors have given them the mixed colour be- v ’ 
tween the true olive and the black. They are rather 
of a low ftature, but have a genteel and eafy ftiape, 
with an air peculiary delicate and agreeable. 

Though they are ftrangers in the country, they are 
the greateft planters in it. They are extremely indu- 
ftrious and frugal, and raife much more corn and cot¬ 
ton than they confume, which they fell at reafonable 
rates ; and are fo remarkable for their hofpitality, that 
the natives efteem it a bleffing to have a Pholey town 
in their neighbourhood ; and their behaviour has gain¬ 
ed them fuch reputation that it is efteemed infamous 
for any one to treat them in an unhofpitable manner. 

Their humanity extends to all, but they are doubly 
kind to people of their race ; and if they know of any 
one of their body being made a Have, they will rea¬ 
dily redeem him. As they have plenty of food, they 
never fuffer any of their own people to want; but fup- 
port the old, the blind, and the lame, equally with the 
others. 

Thefe people arefeldom angry ; and-Mr Moore ob- 
fferves that he never heard them abufe each other ; yet 
this mildnefs is far from proceeding from want of cou¬ 
rage, they being as brave as any people of Africa, and 
very expert in the ufe of their arms, which are javelins, 
cutlafles, bows and arrows, and upon occafion guns. 

They ufually fettle near fome Mundingo town, there 
being fcarce any of note up the river that has not a 
Pholey town near it. Moft of them fpeak Arabic,, 
which is taught in their fcbools ; and they are able to 
read the Koran in that language, though they have a 
vulgar tongue called Pholey. They are ftridt Maho¬ 
metans, and fcarce any of them will drink brandy, or 
ahy thing ftronger than fugar and water. 

They are fo Ikilful in the management of cattle, 
that the Mundingoes leave theirs to their care. The 
whole herd belonging to a town feed all day in the 
favannahs,, and after the crop is off, in the rice- 
grounds. They have a place without each town for 
their cattle, furrounded by a circular hedge, and with¬ 
in this enclofure they raife a ftage about eight feet 
high, and eight or ten feet wide, covered with a 
thatched roof ;• all the fides are open, and they afeend. 
to it by a ladder. Round this ftage they fix a num¬ 
ber of ftakes, and when the cattle are brought up at 
night, each beaft is tied to a feparate ftake with a ftrong 
rope made of the bark of trees. The cows are then, 
milked, and four or five men ftay upon the ftage all 
night with their arms to guard them from the lions, 
tygers, and other wild beafts. Their houfes are built 
in a very regular manner, they being round ftru&ures, 
placed in rows at a diftance from each other to avoid 
fire, and each of them has a thatched roof, fomewhat 
refembling a high crowned hat. 

They are alfo great huntfinen, and not only kill; 
lions, tygers, and other wild beafts, but frequently go 
20 or 30 in a company to hunt elephants; whofe teeth 
they fell, and whofe flefti they lfnoke-dry and eat, 
keeping it for feveral months together. As the ele¬ 
phants here generally go in droves of 100 or 200, they 
do great milchiefby pulling up the trees by the roots, 
and trampling down the corn; to prevent which, when 
the natives have any fufpicion ©f their coming, they 
make fires round their corn to keep them out. 
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Pholis They are aim oft the only people who make butter, 
II. and fell cattle at fome diftance up the river. They 
ormium . are ver y particular in their drefs, and never wear any 
other cloathes but long rrbes of white cotton, which 
they make themfelves. They are always very clean, 
efpccially the women, who keep their houfes ex¬ 
ceedingly neat. They are, however, in fome parti¬ 
culars very fuperftitious ; for if they chance to know 
that any perfon who buys milk of them boils it, they 
will from thenceforth on no confideration fell that per- 
lbn any more, from their imagining that boiling the 
milk makes the cows dry. 

PHOLIS, in natural hiflory, is the name of a ge¬ 
nus of fofffls of the clafs of gypfums or plafter-(tones. 
Its diftinguifhing characters are, that the bodies of it 
are tolerably hard, compofed of particles fomewhat 
broad, and of a bright cryftalline luftre. The name 
is derived from a fcale or fmallflake, becaule they 

are compofed of particles of that form. 

The fpecies of this genus are very valuable, and 
perhaps the moil fo of all the gypfums) becaufe they 
burn to the bell and fineft plafter, but fo far as is yet 
known, there are but two of them : the fine plafter 
ftone of Montmartre in France, called by us plafter of 
Paris Jlone and parget; and the other, the coarfer and 
fomewhat reddifh kind, common in many parts of 
England, and called ball plafter. See Plastsr oj 
Paris. 

Pholis, in ichthyology, is the name of a fmall an- 
guilliform fifh. The back is brown, the belly is white, 
the whole back and fides are fpotted, and the fkin is 
foft, free of fcales, but with a tough mucilaginous mat¬ 
ter like the eel. This fpecies moft of all approaches to 
the alauda ; and tho’ ufually larger, yet Mr Ray doubts 
whether it really differs from it in any thing effential; 
the diftindtion is its colour, which though a very ob¬ 
vious is certainly a very precarious one. 

PHONICS, the doctrine or fcience of founds, other- 
wife called Acoustics. See that aricle. 

PHORMIUM, Flax-plant, ( Phormium tenax , 
Forft.) is a name which we may give to a plant that 
lerves the inhabitants of New Zealand inftead of hemp 
and flax. Of this plant there are two forts; the leaves 
of both refemble thofe of flags, but the flowers are 
fmaller, and their cluftersmore numerous; in one kind 
they are yellow, and in the other a deep red. Of the 
leaves of thefe plants, with very little preparation, 
they make all their common apparel, and alfo their 
firings, lines, and cordage, for every purpofe ; which 
are fo much ftronger than any thing we can make 
with hemp, that they will not bear a comparifon.—• 
From the fame plant, by another preparation, they 
draw long flender fibres, which fhine like filk, and are 
as white as fnow : of thefe, which are very ftrong, 
they make their fineft cloths; and of the leaves, with¬ 
out any other preparation than fplitting them into 
proper breadths, and tying the ftrips together, they 
make their fifhing nets, fome of which are of an enor¬ 
mous fize. 

The feeds of this valuable plant have been brought 
over into England; but, upon trial, appeared to have 
loft their vegetating power. 

The filamentous parts of different vegetables have 
been employed in different countries for the fame me¬ 
chanic ufes as hemp and flax among us. Putrefaction, 
x 


and in fome degree alkaline lixivia, deftroy the pulpy l'lionnium, 
or flefhy matter, and leave the tough filaments entire. Phofphat. 
By curioufiy putrefying the leaf of a plant in water, v - 
we obtain the fine flexible fibres which conftituted 
the bafis of the ribs and minute veins, and which form 
as it were a fkeleton of the leaf. In Madagafcar, dif¬ 
ferent kinds of cloth are prepared from the fila¬ 
ments of the bark of certain trees boiled in ftrong 
ley ; and fome of thefe cloths are very fine, and ap¬ 
proach to the foftnefs of filk, but in durability come 
fhort of cotton;: others are coarfer and ftronger, 
and laft thrice as long as Cotton ; and of thefe fi¬ 
laments they make fails and cordage to their veffels. 

The ftalks of nettles are fometimes ufed for like pur- 
pofes, even in France; and Sir Hans Sloane relates, 
in one of his letters to Mr Ray, that he has been in¬ 
formed by feveral, that muflin and callico, and moft 
of the Indian linens, are made of nettles. A ftrong 
kind of cloth is faid to be prepared in fome of the 
provinces of Sweden of hop-ftalks; and in the tranf- 
actions of the Swediih Academy for 1750, we have an 
account of an experiment relating to this fubjedt: A 
quantity of the ftalks was gathered in autumn, which 
was equal in bulk to a quantity of flax fufficient to 
yield a pound after preparation. The ftalks were put 
into water, and kept covered with it during the win¬ 
ter. In March they were taken out, dried in a llove, 
and dreffed as flax. The prepared filaments weighed 
nearly a pound, and proved fine, foft, and white; 
they were fpun and wove into fix ells of fine ftrong 
cloth. Unlefs the ftalks are fully rotted, which, will 
take much longer time than flax, the woody part will 
not feparate, and the cloth will prove neither white 
nor fine. 

PHOSPHAT, is a mineral found in Eftremadura, 

It is of a whitifh colour, and of great fohdity, though 
not fufficiently hard to ftrike fire with fteel. If tritu¬ 
rated in an iron mortar in the dark, or even if, two 
pieces of it be rubbed together, it becomes luminous ; 
but when it has once loft this property, it does not, 
like fome natural phofphori, receive it again by being 
expofed to the rays of the fun. If reduced to a very 
fine powder, and laid on coals, it does not decrepitate, 
but burns with a beautiful green light; though, if the 
coals be very hot, and the powder coarfe, decrepitation 
will take place. 

According to the analyfis made by thefe chemifts, 

100 grains of the calcareous phofphat is refolvable into 
the following elements: 

Carbonic acid - I grain. 

Muriatic acid - - 4 

Iron - -i 

Qoartzous earth - - 2 

Pure calcareous earth - * 59 

Phofphoric acid - -34 

Fluoric acid - z|- 

100 Grains. 

We have the following account of an anaylfis of a 
native phofphat of lime (earth bones) by Mr Haf- 
fenfratz in the Annals of Chemiftry. “ The phofphat 
of lime of eftremadura, found by Mr Prouft, deter¬ 
mined me to examine on the coals a phofphorefcent 
powder which I colledted at Kobala-Polyana near 

Sigeth, 
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Phofphat, 

Phofphorus 


Phofphorus 
defined and 
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to various 
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Sigeth, in the county of Marmarofch, during the me- 
tallurgic tour I made through Hungary by command 
of government. Though this powder gives abfolutely 
the fame appearance when treated on the coals as 
thefluat of lime (fpatb-jhtar) , yet no fluoric acid is 
difengaged from it when heated with fulphuric acid. 
It diifolves in nitric acid (dephlogifticated nitrous 
acid); and fulphuric (vitriolic) acid precipitates from 
this folution a conflderable quantity of fulfat of lime 
(gypfum) : the liquor filtered, and concentrated by 
evaporation, gives a new precipitate fimilar to the for¬ 
mer. The liquor again filtered, and evaporated to 
drynefs, left a flight refiduum. This refiduum, after 
having been expofed to a fire fufficiently flrong to 
make the veflel containing it red-hot, and difengage 
the nitric and fulphuric acids which might have re¬ 
mained united with it, was foluble in diftilled water, 
which it acidified. This acid did not precipitate ba- 
rytic rnuriat; it caufed a white precipitate from the 
folutions of fulfat of iron (green vitriol), and nitrat of 
mercury (mercurial nitre), and formed a thick and 
copious.one in lime water : hence it is evident, that 
tliis acid was the phofphoric, and the powder was 
phofphat of lime.” 

The phofphat of foda is obtained by combining the 
phofphoric acid with the mineral alkali. It has, we 
are told, been given with fuccefs as a purge; and M. 
Pelletier thinks it may be applied to the foldering of 
metals in Head of borax; and indeed it refembles this 
fubftance fo much in many of its properties, that it 
has been fuppofed that phofphoric acid is one of the 
conftituent principles of borax. See Chemistry, 
n° 904. 

PHOSPHORUS, a name given to certain fubftan- 
ces which fltine in the dark without emitting heat. By 
this circumftanca-they are diftinguifhed from the pyro- 
phori, which though they take fire on being expofed 
to the air, are yet entirely deftitute of light before 
this expofure. 

Phofphoriare divided into feveral kinds, known by 
the names of Bolognian phofphorus, Mr Canton’s phof- 
phorui, Baldwin’s phofphorus, phofphorus of urine, &c. 
of which the laft is by far the moll remarkable both 
with refpect to the quantity of light which it emits, 
and its property of taking fire and burning very 
fiercely upon being flightly heated or rubbed. For 
the method of preparing thefe, fee Chum is tut- Index. 

Befides thefe, however, it has been found that almoft 
all terreftrial bodies, upon being expofed to the light, 
will appear luminous for a little tme in the dark, me¬ 
tals only excepted. This points out a general divifion of 
the phofphori into two claffes ; namely, fuch as require 
to be expofed to the light either of the fun or of fome 
artificial fire, before they become luminous; and fuch 
as do not. Of the former kind are the Bolognian phof¬ 
phorus, Mr Canton’s phofphorus, the phofphori from 
earths, &c. Of the latter kind are rotten-wood, the 
ikins cf fifties, and the phofphorus of urine. To thefe 
we may add fome other fubftances which become lumi¬ 
nous in another way ; viz. the mafs which remains af¬ 
ter the diftillation of volatile fal amoniac with chalk, 
loaf-fugar, and the phofphorus of- urine diflolved in 
fpirit of wine. The fir ft, which is a compofition of 
the marine acid of the'fal ammoniac with the chalks, 
alter being fufed in a crucible, becomes luminous when 
Von. XIV. 
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ftruck with any hard body; white fugai is luminous 
when grated or feraped in the dark; and the folution 
of phofphorus in fpirit of wine is luminous only when 
dropped into water ; and even then the light is only 
perceived where the drops fall into the liquid. One 
part of phofphorus communicates this property to 
600,000 parts of fpirit of wine. 

There is a remarkable difference between the light 
of rotten wood, fifhes, and that of phofphorus of 
urine, even when it is not in an ignited Hate ; for this 
lad does notceafe to be luminous even when induce i 
within an exhaufted receiver ; the contrary of which 
happens to rotten wood and fifties. If air is ftrongly 
blown upon this phofphorus from a pair of bellows, it 
will extinguifh its light for fome time, which is not 
the cafe with the other kinds. When kept in water, 
and placed in a warm air, the phofphorus of urine dis¬ 
charges fuch large and bright fiafties into the air above 
it, as are apt to furprife and even frighten thefe who 
are unacquainted with it. Thefe corufcations are con- 
traded in their pafiage through the water, but expand 
as foon as they get above it; however, the experiment 
can only be tried to advantage in warm weather, and 
in a cylindrical glafs not above three quarters filled 
with water. 

The phenomena exhibited by the earthy phofphori 
are very curious ; both on account of the lingular cir- 
cumftances in which they exhibit tlicir light, and the 
varieties ob'erved in the light itfelf. All thefe, as has 
been already mentioned, emit no light till they have 
been firfl expofed to the light of the fun, or fome other 
luminous body. After that, they are luminous in the 
dark for a conflderable time ; but by degrees their 
light dies away, and thdy emit no more till after ano¬ 
ther expofure to the fun. But if this happens to be 
too long continued, they are then irrecoverably fpoil- 
ed. The fame thing wall happen from being too much 
heated without any expofure to light. Indeed, if a 
phofphorus, which has juft ceafed to be luminous, be 
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heated, it will again emit light without any expofure 
to the fun ; but by this its phofphoric quality is wea¬ 
kened, and will at laft be deftroyed. Indeed thefe 
phofphori are fo tender, and impatient either of light 
or heat, that the beft method of rendering them lumi¬ 
nous occafionally is by difeharging an eleftric bottle 
near them. The light of the fiafh immediately kindles 
the phofphorus, and it continues luminous for a confl¬ 
derable time, after which it may again be revived by 
another flafti, and fo cn. However, with all the care 
that can be taken, thefe phofphori are very far from 
being per petual; nor has any method been yet fallen 
upon to render them fo. 

The fingularites in the light of the phofphori 
bove mentioned are, that they emit light of many dif¬ 
ferent and moft beautiful colours. This difference of 
colours feems to be natural to them ; f<-r fome will at 
firft emit a green, others a red, others a violet, &c- 
at their formation. However, the beft kinds agree 
in this ftrange property, that if they are expofed to a 
red light, they emit a red light in the dark ; and the 
fame of other colours. But this muft not be under- 
ftood without limitation ; nor is the phofphoreal light 
at any time fo bright as the luminous body, whatever 
it was, by which it was kindled. Neither are we to 
imagine, that any particular phofphorus has a particu- 
4 K lar 
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f’Jujfpborus lar kind of light appropriated to it; for the feme phof- 
v “ phorus which at one time emits a purple light, will at 
another perhaps emit a green, or a light of fome other 
<$ colour. 

The nature The explanation of the principal phenomena of phofi- 
of phofpho- phorus is deducible from what has been fhovvn concem- 
ric pheno- ; n g t he nature of fire, compared with what is mentioned 
plained!" unc * er ^ le article Qu icklime. Under this laft article it 
is (hown, that, when calcareous earths are deprived of 
their fixed air, a proportionable quantity of adtive fire 
is abforbed by them ; that is, the etherial fluid whidi 
pervades all bodies, has a violent tendency to expand 
itlelf, or toadf all around every particle of the -calci¬ 
ned earth, as from a centre. Of confequence, if this 
tendency was not counteradled by fome other power, 
thefe fubftances would emit a perpetual flame. This 
power, however, is found in our atmofphere ; which 
has already been fhown either to be the pofitive prin- 
* See the ciple of cold, or to contain it *. Hence, the latent fire 
article i n thefe fubftances is checked, and cannot act, except- 
tj0LU ’ ing within the very fubftance itlelf. But if any other 
body comes in con-tadf with the calcined earth, in which 
the principle of cold is lefs vigorous than in the atmo¬ 
fphere, the active fire in the quicklime immediately 
fhows itfelf, and the body either becomes hot, or is 
confumed as if by.fire. Hence it will follow, that if 
a very inflammable body is touched by quicklime, it 
ought to be fet on fire. But of this we have no in- 
ftance, becaufe it is impoffible for the quicklime to 
part with any of its fire, unlefs it receives fome thing 
in exchange. This -indeed it might receive from the 
atmofphere ; which could fupply it either with more 
'fire, if it was in a ftate of ignition ; or with fixed air, 
if any fubftance was at hand to receive the fire. But 
'■the atmofphere refufes to part with the fire which It 
contains, becaufe the effort of the fire in the quick¬ 
lime is notfufficiently ftrong to-overcome the oppofiticn 
it meets wich in other bodies ; and, on the other hand, 
the effort of the fire in the quicklime is fufficient to 
keep the earth from attracting fixed air out of the at¬ 
mofphere. Tut when water, for inftance, is poured 
on the quicklime, the dry earth abforbs it very gree¬ 
dily, and parts with a proportionable quantity of its 
latent fire, which the Water alfo abforbs much more 
readily than the atmofphere. Hence the mixture be¬ 
comes fo exceedingly hot as fometimes to fire combn- 
ftible bodies. Now if, inftead of water, -we fuppofe 
the lime to be mixed with oil, this alfo will abforb the 
fire, but not with fuch force as the water; neither is 
-the heat by any means fo confiderable; beeaufe oil is 
capable of detaining a vaft quantity of heat in a latent 
ftate, the only confequence of which is an increafe of 
its fluidity, without any very perceptible change of 
temperature. At the fame time, however,-we muft 
remember, that if the oil is in -very fmall quantity, and 
intimately combinedwith the-quicklime in that peculiar 
ftate which was formerly called phlogifton, it is eafy to 
-conceive, that it may be fo much faturated with fire, as 
to be unable to contain anymore without being-ignited.- 
In this cafe, if more fire is forced into the compound, 
-a quantity of the phlogiftic matter which it contains 
-will be decompounded ; and of confequence, the fire 
which it has imbibed-will be thrown out, as in the com- 
'nion ignition of -vapour; and in proportion to thede- 
- gree of heat thus communicated,, -will the degree of ig¬ 


nition and the continuance of it be. If the quantity of PhofpWu^ 
heat is very great, the phlogifton will be diffipated all 
at once ; but if otherwife, the ignition will continue 
for a much greater length of time, as is the cafe with 
a common fire. y 

To apply this to the accenfion of phofphori, we The com. 
muft confider that thefe fubftances, are all tormed by ppfition of 
calcining calcareous fubftances, and combining them ll ' fIe ( re ‘ lt . 
with fome portion of phlogiftic matter. Baldwin’s P ° f mu 
phofphorus is made by diffol.ving chalk in the nitrous 
add, afterwards evaporating thefe! ution, and driving 
off raoft of the acid. The confequence of this is, that 
the earth is left in an exceedingly cauftic ftate, as die 
acid expels the fixed air more completely than could 
he done almoft by any calcination whatever; at the 
-feme time that any phlogiftic matter which might have 
been contained in the mixture is moft accurately diffu- 
-fed through it, and combined .with it. The Bolog- 
nian phofphorus is compofed of a gypfeous earth, 
which .contains aquantity of vitriolic acid ; and as no 
mineral is to be found perfectly free from phlogiftic 
matter, the vitriolic acid unites .with it during the cal¬ 
cination into an exceedingly inflammable fulphur; for 
the greater the quantity of acid there is in proportion 
lo the phlo.giftori, the more inflammable is the com¬ 
pound f. Thus the B.olognian, as well as Baldwin’s t See the 
-phoiphorus, is a compound.of quicklime and inflam- article Sut- 
mable matter ; and the cafe is fjtill more plain with re- I HUR * 
igard to Mr Canton’s, where the quicklime is mixed 
-with fu,lphur, and both calcined together.-—Neither 
are the phofphori made by calcining oyfter-ihells with¬ 
out addition to be accounted any way different from 
thofe already mentioned ; fince the fhells always con¬ 
tain fome portion of inflammable matter, Which, being 
reduced to a coal -hy the adtion ctf the fire, fumifhes a 
-quantity of phlogiftion, and.imparts it to the whole.of 
the calcareous -matter. g 

Having thus fleen. that -the phofphori of which we State of the 
now fpeak are all compofed of pure calcareous earth phlogifton-, 
and phlogifton, weare nextto confider, that the phlo¬ 
gifton muft .be.in fuch a ftate as it is when feturated 
with fire and ready to inflame. It is not indeed in 
the-ftate of vapour, becaufe this-would require a quan¬ 
tity of fire detached from any other fubftance, and in- 
terpofed between the particles of the vapour, in order 
to keep them at a diftance, cr to-give it elafticity. But 
the fire which ought to do this is confined by the cal¬ 
careous earth, which alfo detains the-phlogfton itfelf. 

As long therefore as the balance rs thus preferved, the 
-phofphorus cannot fliine ; but as Boon as afrefh quan¬ 
tity of light is difeharged upon it, then more light or 
fire (for they are the very feme in this cafe) enters the 
quicklime than it can contain. The confequence of 
this is, that the quantity which cannot be retained by 
•the earth, exerts its force upon the phlogiftion ; which 
having already as much as it can hold, not only the fu- 
perfiui -us quantity is difeharged, but alfo part of-that 
which the phlogifton had abforbed before. The burn¬ 
ing indeed is very flow and weak, becaufe the phlogi¬ 
fton is oblhnateiy retained by the earth, which both 
impedes the ignition, and prevents the diflipation of 
the phlogifton in vapour. However, as foon as the 
lime has by-its .adticn impeded theferthcr extrication 
of the phlogifton, the balance is reftored, the fire-goes 
out, and the phofphorus ccafes to be luminous. Heat 

will 
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IfeafjAotui will kindle it Again ; but thus a larger quantity cf oi 
* v phlogiftic rfiattfer is diflipated, and the phofphorus is di 
loon deftrOyed. Light does the fame, but in a much fu 
more moderate degree ; and therefore the phofphorus a 
may be frequently rekindled by means of fight, and in 
will continue its fplendor for a long time. But if the fa 
light is too long continued, or too violent, it will pro- er 
duce the fame confequence whether it is attended with m 
9 perceptible heat or not, P' 

Particulars With regard to the phofphorus of urine, the cafe is lij 
the fame; only, inftead of the calcareous earth, we f j 
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only for a very fhort time. Signor Beccaria, who Phnfphorai 
difcovered this property, in order to find out what 
fubftances were phofphorfc and what were not, had signior 
a machine contrived like a dark lanthorn, in which he Beecana's 
included himfelf, in order to perceive with the greater experiment 
facility any fimall quantity of light which might be 
emitted by the fubftances which he defigned to exa¬ 
mine. In the fide of the machine was a cylinder ca¬ 
pable of being turned about without admitting any 
light. Upon this were pafted the fubftances he de¬ 
figned to examine, and by turning the cylinder he 
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•f urine™* ^ lave ^ ere an acid joined with phlogifton. The latter immediately brought them from the light of the fun 
is in exceeding fmall quantity, and of confequence fo into intenfe darknefs; in which fituation there were 
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loaded with fire that the lead additional heat, rub¬ 
bing, or alteration in the weather, forces more fire 
upon it than it can bear, and therefore part of it is 
continually flafhing oft’ in thefe corufcatiOns formerly- 
mentioned. The reafon why this phofphorus flafhes 
like lightning, and the others give only a fteady light 
like coals, is, that the compound is very volatile. It 
requires indeed a violent fire to diftil it at firft ; but 
in the diftillation fo much fire is imbibed, that it feems 
ever afterwards ready to evaporate fpontaneoufly; and 
therefore phofphorus, when once made, is eafily re- 
diftilled in dole veffels. 

It now remains only to fhow the reafon why the 
phofphorus of urine and fome others will fttine under 
water, or in an exhaufted receiver, while rotten wood, 
&c. will not. This feems to arife from the quantity 


but few fubftances which did not afford a fufficient 
quantity of light to render themfelves vifible. This 
phenomenon, however, is evidently fimilar to an op¬ 
tical illufion by which we are made to fee what is not 
prefent before us; for if we look very intenfely upon 
any thing for fome time, fuffering no more light to 
enter our eyes than what is reflected from that objedl, 
we will imagine that we ftill fee it, though we remove 
into the dark or ftiut our eyes. The reafon of thi-s 
is, that the nervous fluid being once put in motion 
aiter a certain manner, continues that motion for a 
fhort fpace of time after the moving caufe is removed. 
In like manner, as the light is partly reflected from 
bodies, and partly penetrates them, when any body 
is expofed to the light, and then is fuddenly brought 
into a dark place, the etherial fluid within its fub- 


of fire which they have internally, and which requires fiance being once put into motion does not ceafe to 


no fupply from the external air, as in the cafe of com¬ 
mon fire : and hence the phofphorus of urine fhines 
more brifkly in vacuo than in the air; becaufe the 
prelfure of the atmofphere is then taken off, and the 
evaporation of the phlogiftic matter promoted. The 
-light of fifhes and rotten wood feems to be of an 


move immediately, but for a time produces that vi¬ 
bration which we call light: for the fubftance of light 
is prefent in the moft intenfe darknefs as well as in fun- 
-flfine. Hence almoft all fubftances are capable of 
emitting light in the dark, after being expofed to a 
vigorous funfliine; though the reafon of their doing 


eledtric nature; and therefore ceafes when the air is ex- fo may be very different from that by which the phof- 
haufted, as on this fluid all the phenomena of elec- .phori becomes luminous. 
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tricity are found to depend. Many entertaining experiments may be made with Other ex- 

With regard to the various colours of phofphoric the various kinds of phofphori, efpecially with that of pertinents; 
;ht fome have imagined that the earthy fubftance urine. This laft, however, is fometimes dangerous on 
is capable of imbibing a certain quantity of light, account of the violence with which it burns. If dif- 


the various .fight fome have imagined that the earthy fubftance 
c " lo ' ir h s was capable of imbibing a certain quantity of light. 
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if 0ric and emitting it afterwards in the very fame ftate, folved in oil of cloves, it lofes this property, but con- 
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-and having the fame colour which it had before. But 
this is now known to be a miftake, and the light 
of the phofphori is found to be owing to a true ac- 


tinues to be as luminous as before; fo that this mix¬ 
ture, called liquid phofphorus, maybe ufed with fafety. 
As on fome occafions it may be wifhed to have it in 


-cenfion, though Weak, as in other burning bodies, .powder, it is proper to obferve that this may be done 


Hence it is very probable that tire colour of the light 
depends upon the degree of accenfion ; for we fee that 
sven in common fires the colour depends in a great 
meafure on the ftrength of the flame. Thus the flame 
of a candle, where it is not well kindled at bottom, 
•always appears blue. The flame of a fmall quantity 
of fulphur, cr of lpiritof wine, is blue ; but if a large 


with fafety by pouring fome hot water upon the phof¬ 
phorus in a glafs mortar. The compound melts, and 
while in afoft ftate is eafily reducible to powder of any 
degree of finenefs. 14 

Mr Margraff endeavoured to combine phofphorus 0a 
with metals by diftillation ; but zinc and copper were f om 
the only two metals thatlhowed any figns of combina- uht.fnhorus- 
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■quantity of either of thefe fubftances be fet on fire, tion (See Chemistry, n° 1413.) The great analogy, with me- 


the flame will in many places appear white. A ftrong 
flame mixed with much fmoke appears red; a weak 
one in fimilar circumftances appears brown, &c.— 


however, that has been obferved between the properties tals, 
of phofphorus and thofe of fulphur and arfenic, indu¬ 
ced M. Pelletier long ago to fufpedt, that phofphorus 


Hence if the phofphoric is weakly kindled it will emit would really combine with metals, and that the effential 


a brown, violet, blue, or green flame ; if ftrongly, a 
•red or white one. 

It has already been ment’oned, that almoft all ter- 
reftrial bodies have a phofphoric quality : however 
this, in moft of them, is extremely wpak, and continues 


point was to retain the phofphorus in. contact with the 
metal in a ftate of fufion. This happy idea led him 
to a method from which he has obtained all the fuc- 
cefs that could be dc-fired. Of this we have already 
given a very contradled account after tire word Ph,C 
4 K 2 phorus 


1 
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Phofphoru s ph or us in the Index to our article Chemistry, we 
’ ihail now extend that account* by giving that in the 
*5 fir ft volume of Annals of -Chemijlry. 

J°P d «« “ Each of the combinations which are now to be 
° s ° ' defcribed, M. Pelletier has termed phofphorated metal. 

“ M. Pelletier mixed half an ounce of gold of part¬ 
ing,'in powder, with an ounce of phofphoric glafs and 
about a dram of powdered charcoal; he put this mix¬ 
ture into a crucible, covering it with a fmall quantity 
of charcoal powder ; and then applied a degree of heat 
fufficient to melt the gold. During the operation, a 
confiderable quantity of vapours of phofphorus was 
difengaged, but all the phofphorus which was produ¬ 
ced was not diffipated ; a fmall quantity united with 
the gold, which was whiter than in its natural (late, 
broke under the hammer, and had alfo a cryftallized 
appearance. 

“ Twenty-four grains of this phofphoret of gold, pla¬ 
ced on a cupel in a heated muffle, loft only one grain, 
and the button of gold that remained had the peculiar 
16 colour of that metal. 

Of Platina, << A mixture, confiding of an ounce of platina, an 
ounce of phofphoric glafs, and a drim of powdered 
charcoal, being put. into a crucible, and covered with a 
little charcoal powder, M. Pelletier gave it a degree of 
heat nearly equal to what would havefufed gold: this 
he continued for an hour. Having broken the cru¬ 
cible, he found underneath a blackifh glafs a fmall 
button of a filver white, weighing more than an ounce. 
On the inferior part of the button were well defined 
cryftals of the fame fiubftarice, the figure of which was 
a perfefl cube. The fame experiment, frequently re¬ 
peated, conftantly afforded the fame refult. 

“ The phofphcrel of platina is very brittle, pretty 
hard, and ftrikes fire until fteel: it is not ailed upon by 
the magnet, and when it is expofed naked to a fire ca¬ 
pable of fufing it, the phofphorus is difengaged, and 
- - burns on its furface. Expofed to the fire in a cupel¬ 
ling furnance on porcelain tefts, the phofphoret of pla¬ 
tina leaves a black glafs, which ftirrounds the metallic 
fubftance. The colour of the glafs is owing to iron 
contained in the platina; and if it continue expofed to 
the fame heat in frefh tefts, the portions of glafs that 
form latterly have not fo deep a colour, are more or 
lefs greenifh, have fometimes a bluifh tinge, and be¬ 
come at laft of a tranfparent white. This obfervation 
led M. Pelletier to imagine, that phofphorus was well 
adapted for feparating iron from platina, and that it 
was one of the beft means of feparating it entirely from 
that metal. But the glafs which refults from the com- 
buftion of the phofphorus and its combination with the 
o:-y 4 (calx) of iron, forms a cruft which obftrufts the 
combuftion of the phofphorus that dill remains com¬ 
bined with the platina. To overcome this obftacle, 
hi. Pelletier thought of expofing the phofphoret of 
platina to the fire, in cupels made of calcined bones, 
which, as they eafily abforb the glafs of lead, ought 
nll'o to have the property of abforbing the phofphoric 
glafs. He repeated the operation, therefore, feveral 
times fucceflively, changing the cupel. A button of 
platina, which had been thus operated on four times, 
•he prefented to the academy : in this (late it was ca¬ 
pable of being reduced into plates, but \tas brittle 
when heated. 


“ Since the reading of his memoir, M. Pelletier has Phofphorui 
purfued his procefs, and has advanced fo far as to be 
able totally to free the platina from the phofphorus, 
fo that it may be worked when heated : thus he has 
procured us a method of purifying this metal more ad¬ 
vantageous probably than any hitherto attempted. 

The phofphoret of platina detonates ftrongly when it 
is thrown on nitre in fufion. A mixture of phofpho¬ 
ret of platina, and oxygenated muriat of potato (dephlo- 
gtjlkated digejlive fait), thrown into a red hot crucible, 
produces a bri(k detonation, and the platina remains 
pure in the crucib’e. 1 j 

“ Half an ounce of filver, treated with an ounce of Of filver, 
phofphoric glafs and two drams of charcoal, acquired 
an increafe of weight of one dram. The phofphoret 
formed was white: it appeared granulated, and as it 
were cryftalized: it broke under the hammer, but 
Was capable of being cut with a knife. Placed in a 
cupel in a heated muffle, the phofphorus was difenga¬ 
ged, and the filver remained quite pure, xg 

“In preparing phofphorus in the large way, M. Pel- Of copper, 
letier obferved, that the phofphoric acid attacked in 
fome degree the copper bafons, which are in other re- 
fpefts very convenient for this operation ; and in the 
retorts which he made ufe of for the diftillation, he 
found phofphoret of copper, fometimes in fmall- di- 
ftinft grains,, at others in large malfes, according as 
the degree of heat which finifhed the operation was 
more or lefs intenfe. This phofphoret he exhibited to 
the academy, and thence it was mentioned in the che¬ 
mical nomenclature. The phofphoret of copper is al¬ 
fo obtainable by a procefs fimilar to that which we 
have defcribed for obtaining that of gold, filver, and 
platina. The proportions which M. Pelletier employ¬ 
ed were an ounce of toreds of copper, an ounce of 
phofphoric glafs, and a dram of powdered charcoal. 

This phofphoret appears whitito, is fometimes varie¬ 
gated with the different colours of the rainbow; 
changes on expofure to the *iir like pyrites, lofes its 
luftre, and affumes a blackifh hue. 

“ MargrafFhad formed phofphoret of copper by di- « 

(filling the oxyd of copper, called crocus •veneris , with 
phofphorus; and M. Pelletier alfo obtained it by the 
fame procefs: but he did not obferve the property at¬ 
tributed to it by MargrafF, of running when .applied to 
a candle. Having placed the phofphoret in a cupel 
in a heated mufflle, it was fufed, the phofphorus in¬ 
flamed on its furface; a blackifh fubftance refembling 
fcorias remained in the cupel, which was penetrated 
with a glafs that gave it a blue colour. 

“ The phofphoret of iron produced by the fufion of 
an ounce of phofphoric glafs, and an ounce of (hreds of 
iron, mixed with half a dram of powdered charcoal* 
was very brittle, and broke white, with a ftriated and 
granulated appearance : in one cavity it was cryftalli- 
zed in rhomboidal prifms. It is the fame fubftance 
which Bergman conceived to be a peculiar metal. 

“ This phofphoret, placed in a cupel in a heated 
mufflle, foon entered into a ftate of fufion ; in the cu¬ 
pel remained a brittle fubftance, which is an oxyd of 
iron, and the cupel was penetrated with a matter fi- 
milar to that which M. Pelletier had obferved on treat¬ 
ing in the fame manner phofphoret of platina, obtain¬ 
ed from platina not purified. 


“ TBt 
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Phofphorus “ The phofphoret of lend, obtained by the procefs 
already defcribed, appears little different from com- 
Of lead. mon lead. It is malleable, and eafily cut with a knife, 
but it lofes its luftre fooner than lead, and when melt¬ 
ed on charcoal by the blow-pipe, the phofphorus burns, 
leaving the lead behind. 

Oftin° <£ The phofphoetr of tin, which M. Pelletier ob¬ 
tained by his procefs, was divided into feveral grains, 
becaufe he had not given a fufficient degree of lire to 
unite them. Thefe grains did not appear different 
from the.metal itfelf; but being melted with the blow¬ 
pipe, the phofphorus burnt on the furface of the me¬ 
tal, as in the fimilar experiment with lead. 

“ In filling tin or lead with the charcoal powder 
and phofphoric glafs, care muff be taken not to urge 
the fire, as the phofphorus eafily flies off from' either 
of thofe metals. 


condenfed on the Tides of the receiver: great caution, Phofphorus, 
however, is neceffary; for though a part of the gas —“ v ’ 

may feem to have depofited its phofphorus, and to be 


reduced to pure hydrogen, yet another part, in the 
fame, receiver, may retain enough to caufe a formi¬ 
dable explofion, when in contadt with air. 


The facility with which water was thus deccm- 


pofed led the author to fufpedt that a fimilar effedt might 
be produced by the fame mixture in the mean tempe¬ 
rature of the atmofphere. Accordingly he found that 
in ten days time a fmall quantity of hydrogen gas was 
generated in the vials, in which the ingredients were 
placed: this, however, was not phofphorized, the 


heat not being fufficient to volatilize the phofphorus. 23 


Animated by this fuccefs. Dr Raymond relolveJ to Another 
try what could be effedted by metallic oxyds. He variation* 
made two mixtures like the former: but inflead of 


“ From the experiments of M. Pelletier, it appears 
that phofphorus may be combined with gold, platina, 
filver, copper, iron, tin, and lead ; and that it deprives 
the five former metals of their dudlility. M. Pelletier 
propofes to make further experiments, to afeertain 
whether it be pofliblc or not to combine a greater 
quantity of phofphorus with the two latter, and whe¬ 
ther they will retain their malleability in that cafe. In 
another memoir he will examine the action of phof¬ 
phorus on femimetals: he propofes alfo to afeertain 
the order of its affinity with the metals and femi¬ 
metals. 

“ It is much to be wilhed that M. Pelletier may 
carry to perfedtion a work which will enrich chemiftry 
with a fpecies of combination hitherto almoft entirely 
unknown, and which he has difeovered means of ef- 
fedting by a procefs equally fimple and ingenious.” 

In the 1 oth volume of the fame Annals we find an 
account of the adtion of lime, and of fome metallic 
2I oxyds on phofphorus, by Dr Raymond. 

M. Gcti- M. Gengembre difeovered, that by boiling phof- 
rembre’s phorus in a folution of potafh, a peculiar kind of gas 
difeovery was produced, which had the fingular property of tak- 
of a pecu- j n g g re on corn ; n g i nt0 contadt with the atmofphere, 
111 c and to which the French chemifts have given the ap- 
° 22 pellation of phofphorized hydrogen gas. Dr Raymond 

The pro- thought of varying the procefs, in order to difeover 
cefs varied, whether this gas might not be produced in fome other 
•way. He took two ounces of lime flaked in the air, 
a dram of phofphorus cut fmall, with half an ouuce of 
•water, which he mixed up into a foft pafte, and put 
into a ftone retort; to this retort a tube was fitted, 
the internal diameter of which, he fays, ought not to 
exceed a line and a half, communicating with a re¬ 
ceiver full of water. As foon as the retort was well 
heated, the phofphorized hydrogen gas was generated 
fo abundantly, that, from the quantity of ingredients 
here mentioned, no lefs than three quarts of it were 
obtained. The refiduum was found to have all the 
charadters of the native phofphat of lime. Hence the 
Dodtor fuppofes, that the water was decompofed du¬ 
ring the procefs, and that its oxygen ferved to acidify 
the phofphorus; which, in this ftate, was combined 
with the lime, and formed the phofphat; while its hy¬ 
drogen, affirming a gafcous ftate, carried with it a 
part of the phofphorus, to which the property of tak¬ 
ing fire by contadt with the air muftbe aferibed. The 
gas foon lofes this property, and the phofphorus is 


lime, he fubftituted in the one the white oxyd of zinc, 
and in the other the black ozyd of iron. After long 
diftillation with great heat, he obtained from both 
phofphorized hydrogen gas ; but it was produced in 
much lei's time, and in greater quantity, from the 
oxyd of zinc than from that of iron; which he 
aferibed to the clofe affinity of the former to the phof¬ 
phoric acid. 

In the 1 2th volume of the fame valuable work, we Procefs for 
have an account of a procefs for making Kunkel’s making 
phofphorus from urine, which is fliorter and more eco- Kunkel’s 
nomical than that by which Meflrs Scheele and Ghan P hof P ho , n,s 
extradt it from the bones of animals, by M. Giobert. irom unne ‘ 
This method is founded on the property of the metal¬ 
lic falts to feparate the phofphoric acid from urine, 
which Marg.raiF, we believe, firft difeovered : but M. 

Giobert has greatly improved on the procefs diredted 
by the German che.mift, as he avoids the tedious and 
difgufting operations of evaporating the urine, and 
expofing it to putrefadtion. He tells us, that it is in¬ 
different whether the urine be that of healthy or diff 
eafed perfons; and that of horfes is nearly as good for 
this purpofe as that which is human. He gradually 
pours into it a folution of lead in the nitric acid, till 
the precipitation ceafes which this had occafioned; 
the whole is then diluted with a ccnfiderable quantity 
of water, and afterward filtrated through a linen cloth.. 

The precipitate, which is phofphat of lead, muft he 
made up into a pafte with powder of charcoal, and 
well dried in an iron or copper pan : it muft afterward 
be diftilled ; when it will yield, firft, an ammoniaca], 
and then an empyreuroatic, oil; thefe oils proceed 
from the urine, from which it is difficult to purify the 
phofphat. As foon as the oil ceafes to come over, a 
clean receiver muft be applied, and the fire be greatly 
increafed. The phofphorus generally appears in about 
half an hour; and, within eight hours, twelve or four¬ 
teen ounces of it may thus be obtained. If the pro¬ 
cefs be condudted with care, M. Giobert thinks th^t a 
hundred parts of phofphat of lead will yield between 
fourteen and eighteen of phofphorus. 

If on the phofphat of lead thus precipitated from 
urine, a folution of fulphat of ammoniac be poured, 
and this, after digefting during twelve hours, be fil¬ 
trated and evaporated, phofphat of ammoniac will be 
obtained; and if fulphat of foda be ufed, the refult 
will be phofphat of foda. 

Acid of Phosfborvs. This acid, called alfo the m\- 

crocfmic 
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PfinfpSorns crocofrmc acid, has already been deferibed. See Che- 
' m 1 s t r y-IkcIcx at Phofphoric Acid (a). It has been dif- 

covered by Mr Scheele, that an acid capable of malt¬ 
ing phofphorus is producible from calcined bones or 
lxart(horn and the vitriolic acid. The procefs for pro¬ 
curing this acid recommended by that gentleman Was 
to diffolve the bones in nitrous acid; afterwards to pre¬ 
cipitate the earth by means of the vitriolic acid; to fil¬ 
ter and evaporate the liquor to drynefs; and, after 
driving off tlie nitrous acid, the phofphoric acid re¬ 
mains. This procefs, however, is experifive on ac¬ 
count of the wade of nitrous acid ; and is likewife ve¬ 
ry inconvenient, becaufe a great deal of the earthy 
matter continues diffolved even after the vitriolic acid 
is poured in; and therefore the phofphoric acid is ne¬ 
ver to be obtained pure : for which teafon the follow¬ 
ing procefs is preferable. 

Take of calcined bones or hartfliorn, one pound; 
oil of vitriol, 14 ounces. Let tlie bones be reduced to 
fine powder; then pour on the acid undiluted, and 
rub both together till they are as accurately mixed as 
poffible. Having let them remain for fome hours in 
this fituation, pour on as much water, (lirring and 
diffolving the lumps, into which the rilafs will now be 
concreted, till it is all equally didributed through the 
liquid, arid has tlie confidence of thick gruel. Let 
it remain £4 hours, and then pour it into a canvas 
cloth in order to let the liquor drain from it. This is 
a very tedious operation, as frefh water mud conti¬ 
nually be pouring on till alL the faline matter is walked 
' off. When this is done, pour into the liquid a quan¬ 
tity of caudic volatile alkali, which will occ&fion a co¬ 
pious precipitation; for the earth of bones is much 
lefs drongly attracted by acids thati even the caudic 
volatile alkali. The liquid being now filtered a fe- 
cond time, which will be done with fufficielit eafe, and 
afterwards evaporated; there remains a mafs compofed 
of phofphoric acid and vitriolic fal ammoniac. By irt- 
creafing the fire, the latter is diffipated in vapour ; and 
if the procefs has been fuccefsful, four ounces or more 
of pure phofphoric acid Will remain. 

With regard to the properties of this acid, it is not 
yet afeertained whether they are exactly the fame with 
the microcofmic acid or not. Indeed, as far Us yet 
appears, they feem to be different; find there are very 
drong reafons for fuppofing that the phofphoric acid 
thus produced is no other than the vitriolic altered by 
its combination with the earth of bones. See tlie ar¬ 
ticle Bones. 

Liquor of Paoimoivs. See Chemistry, n° 2d 957. 
1521. 


PHOTINIANS, in ecckfiaftical hi dory, Were a Pfeotinlait*/ 
fed! of heretics in the fourth century who dented the , t>llot ‘ us - 
divinity of o'Ur Lord. They derive their' name from 
Pkotinus their founder, who was bilhop of Sirmium, 
and a difciple of Marcellas. Photinus publifhed in the 
year 343 his notions refpefting the Deity, which Were 
repugnant both to the orthodox and Arian fydems. 

He afferted, that Jefus Ghrid was born of the Holy 
Ghod and the Virgin Mary; that a certain divind 
emanation, which he called the Wordi defeended upon 
Him ; arid that becaufe of the union of the divine 
Word With his human nature, He was called the fon 
of God, and even God himfelf; and that the Holy 
Gho'ft was not a perfon, blit merely a celedial virtue 
proceeding from the Deity. Both parties condemned 
the bidiop in the councils of Antioch and Milan; held 
in the years 345 and 347. He was condemned alfo 
by the council at Sirmium in 391, and was afterwards 
degraded from the epifcopal dignity, and at laft died 
in exile in the year 372 or 375. His opinions were 
afterwards revived by SocinUs. 

PHOTIUS, patriarch of Conflantinople, was one 
of the fined geniufes of his time, and his merit raifed 
him to the patriarchate ; for Bardas having driven Ig¬ 
natius from the fee, Photius was confecrated by A(be£ 
tus in 859. tie condemned Ignatius in a fynod, where¬ 
upon the pope excommunicated him, and he, to balance 
the account, anathematized the pope. BafiliusofMa- 
cedon, the emperor whom Photius had reproved for 
tlie murder of Michael, the late emperor, expelled 
him, and redored Ignatius; but afterwards re-edablifli- 
ed Photius,' upon Ignatius’s death, in 878. At lad, 
being wrongfully accufed of a confpiracy againd the 
perfon of Leo the Philofopher, the fon and fuceeffor to 
Bafilius, he was expelled by him in 886, and is fup- 
pofed to have died foon after. He wrote a B ibliotheca, 
which contains an examen of 280 authors: we have 
alio 253 epidles of his ; the N'omacnmn under 14 titles ; 
an abridgment of the acts of feveral councils, &c. This 
great man was born in Condantihople,and was defend¬ 
ed from a very illudrious and noble family. His na¬ 
tural abilities were very great, and he cultivated them 
with the greeted affiduity. There Was no branch of 
literature, whether facred or profane, and fcarcely any 
art or fcience, in which he was not deeply verfed. In¬ 
deed he appears to have been by far the greated man 
of the age in which he lived ; and was fo intimately 
concerned in the chief tranfaciions of it, that ecclefi- 
adical Writers have on that account called it Scculum 
Photianum. He was fird raifed to the chief dignities 
of the empire, being made principal fecretary of date, 

captain 


(a) See particularly n° 904. In addition to what has been already faid on the acid of phofphorus, we may 
jud obferve, that M. Pelletier has a memoir on this fubjefl in the 14th volume of the Chemical Annals. 
This philofopher’s method of preparing the phofphorous acid differs little from that Which was fome years 
ago propofed by M. Sage, arid which, We believe, is now pretty generally known. The principal alterations 
made by the author of the prefent memoir corifid in his putting each dick of phofphorus into a glafs pipe, the 
lower part of which is (haped like a funnel terminatinig in a very fmall opening 5 and in covering the appa¬ 
ratus with a tubulated receiver, which he cari open at pleifurc. By thefe means he can diffolve a greater 
quantity of phofphorus without danger of an exploiion. His method of converting the phofphorus into the 
phofphoric acid, by the nitric or the oxygenated muriatic acid, is the fame with that difeovered by M. La- 
voifier, which is deferibed in his Elements of Chemidry, 
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.Flu-saws paptyin of the guards, and a fenator. In all thefe fta- 
II . tions lie acquitted himfelf with a diflinftion fuitableto 
. r ^ tis ' _jij s great abilities 5 for he was a refined ftatefman, as 
well as a profound fcholar. His rife to the patriarch¬ 
ate was very quick ; for when he was chofcn to that 
.office he was only a layman : but that he might be as 
it were gradually raifed to that dignity, he was made 
•monk the firft day, reader the next, and the following 
days fub-deacpn, deacon, and prieft. So that in the 
/pace of fix days he attained to the higheft office ip 
the church. On the whole, however his ardent 
love of glory and unbounded ambition made him com¬ 
mit ex cedes which rendered him a /courge to thofe 
about him. 

Fabricius calls this Bibliotheca or library, non liber , 
fed injtgnh thefaurus , “ not a book, but an illuftriops 
treafure,” in which are contained many curious things 
relating to authors, and many fragments of .works 
which are no where elfe to be found. It was brought 
to light by Andreas Scholtus,.and communicated by 
him to David Hoefchelius, who caufed it to be print¬ 
ed in 1601. Sohqttus, confidering the great, utility of 
this work, tranflated it into Latin, and printed his 
■tranflation alone in 1606. Th e Greek text, together 
with the tranflation, were afterwards printed at Gene¬ 
va in 1611. The laft edition of this work, the lar¬ 
ge ft, and the. faired, was printed at Rouen in 1653, 
folio. 

PHRAATES, or Phrahates. There were four 
hingsof thisnamein Parthia. See.P arthia. 

PHRASE, in grammar, an elegant turn or manner 
of fpeech, peculiarly belonging to this or that oc- 
.cafion, this -or that art, or this or that language. Thus 
we fay, an Italian phrafe , an eaflern phrafe, a poetical 
phrcfe,gL rhetorical phrafe. 

Phrase is fometimes alfo ufed fqr a fliort fentcnqe 
or fmall fet or circuit of words conftrufted together. 
In this fenfe, Father Buffier divides phrafes into com¬ 
plete and incomplete. 

Phrafes are complete where there is a noun and a 
verb, each in its proper function ; i. e. where the noun 
expreffes a fubjeft, and the verb the thing affirmed of 
it. 

Incomplete phrafes are thofe where the noun and the 
.verb together only do the office of a noun ; confrfting 
of feveral words without affirming any thing,and which 
-might be exprefl'ed in a Angle word. Thus, that which 
is true, , is an incomplete phrafe, which might .he ex- 
preifed in one word, truth ; as, that which is true fatis- 
fes the mind , i. e. truth faii.fes the mind. 

PHRASEOLOGY, a.colleftion of the phrafes or 
elegant expreffions in any language. See Phrase. 

PHREATIS, or Phreattium, in Grecian anti¬ 
quity, was a court belonging to the civil government 
of Athens, fituated upon the fea*fhore, in the Pirreus. 
The name is derived from asm tx <pps«Tcc, becaufe it flood 
in a pit; or, as others fuppofe, from the hero Phreatus. 
This court heard fuch caufes as concerned perfons 
who had fled out of their own countryfor murder, or 
thofe that fled for involuntary murder, and who had 
afterwards committed.a deliberate and wilful murder. 
The firft who was tried in this place was Teucer, on 
-a groundlefs fufpicion that he had been acceflory to 
the death of Ajax. The accufed was not allowed to 
come to land, or fo much as to call anchor, but plead- 


ed his caufe.in his bark ; anfl if found guilty. Was com- Phrenetic 
minted t0 the mercy of the Tyind.s jtnd wayes, or, as II 
fome fay, foffered their condign punifhment ; if inno- ** r yg aliea ; 
cent, he was only cleared of the fecond fact, and, ac¬ 
cording to cuftpm, underwent a twelvemonth’s ba- 
nifhment for the former. : See Potter’s Gr. Jlntiq- vol. 
i. p. nr. 

PHRENETIC, a term ufe.d to denote thofe, who, 
without being abfolutely mad, arc fubjeft to fuch ftrong 
/allies of imagination as in fome meafure pervert their 
judgment, and caufe them to aft in a way different 
from the more rational part of mankind. 

.PHREN 1 TIS, the fame with Phrensy ; an in¬ 
flammation of the meninges of the brain , attended with, 
an acute fever and delirium. See Medicine, n 8 176; 
alfp an account of a ftrange degree of phrenzy which 
attacked .Charles VI. of France in the article France, 
n 8 88, 90. 

PHRYGANEA is a genus of infefts, of which 
Barbut gives the following characters. “ The mouth 
is without teeth, hut fnrnifhed with four palpi: the 
■ftemmata.are three in number : the antens® are fili¬ 
form, .and longer than the thorax. The wings are in¬ 
cumbent ; the under ones are folded.” 

The fame author informs us, that the genus is divi- 
.ded into two ffiftions: the firfl of which is charafteri- 
.zed, by haying two truncated fet® at the extremity of 
■the abdomen, refembling the beard of an ear of corn ; 

-while the fecond .has the abdomen Ample, or without 
appendices. The .tarfl of the feet of the firfl family 
cqnfiftqf three articulations; thofe of the fecond are 
compofed of five. The wings of this feftion decline 
•from the inner margin towards the fides, fo as to re¬ 
ferable tire ridge qf a houfe, and are curved, or turn up¬ 
wards at their extremity. “ This infeft (fays Mr 
Barbut), .before it Becomes an inhabitant of the air, 
has lived under-water, lodged in a kind of tube or 
fheath, the inward texture of which is filk ; outwardly 
covered with fand, flraws, bits of wood, fliells, See. 

When the hexapod worm is about.to change to a chry- 
falis, he flops up the opening of his tube with threads 
of a loofe texture, through which the water makes its 
way, but prevents the approach of voracious infefts. 

The chryfalis is covered with a,thin gauze, through 
which the new form of the infeft is eafily difeerned. 

The phryganea, on the point of changing its element, 
riles to the furface of the water, leay.es its tube,, ri¬ 
les into the air, and enjoys the fweets of the country, 

-flutters upon flowers and trees, but is foon called away 
to the water fide to depofite its eggs ; whence proceeds 
its pofterity. Thefe aquatic larv® are often found in 
ftagnating waters, where they wrap themfelves up in 
the water-lentil, cut out.into regular fquares, and fitted 
one to another. Trouts are very greedy of thefe lar¬ 
va ; which is .the reafon, that in fome countries, after 
flripping them of their coats, they make ufe of them 
for flihing-baits.” 

There are a variety of different fpecies of the phry¬ 
ganea;, but except the phryganea bicauda and ftriata, 
they do not materialy differ from one another, except 
in fize and colour. The bicauda is of a deep dark- 
brown colour; having a Angle yellow longitudinal band 
running a acre fs the head and thorax. The legs are of 
a brown colour, as are the antenn® ; which are alfo 
long and filiform.. Two brown threads, almoft as 

long 
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Phrygia, long as the antennae, terminate the abdomen. The 
v wings .which are- 4 bout a third longer than the body ; 
are veined with brown fibres, are narrow at the top, 
broad below, and are as it were ftuck upon, the body ; 
which they infold, eroding one Over the other. This 
infeCt, which is met with on the banks* of rivers and 
Handing-waters, carries its eggs in a duller at its ab¬ 
domen, like fomefpiders. 

The ftriata is a large fpecies, of a dun colour, except 
the eyes, which are black, and has a confiderable re- 
femblance to the phalena in the carriage of its wings 
The antennas are as long as the body, and are borne 
ftraight forward. The wings are a third larger than 
the body, having veins of a colour rather deeper than 
the reft. The feet are large, long, and fomewhat finny. 
Mr Yeats tells us, that the perlas of Geoffroy, and 
phryganeas of Linnaeus, do not differ generically.' It 
appears, however, from Yeats’s experiments, that the 
phryganex remain longer in the chryfalis than the 
perlas. 

The leffer phryganeas very much refemble the tines ; 
but, upon examining them with a glafs, the former 
will be found to be covered with fmall hairs inftead of 
the feales which adorn the wings of the latter. 

PHRYGIA, a country in Afia. From whence it 
derived its name is not certain : fome fay it was from 
the river Phryx (now Sarabat), which divides Phry- 
Ancient gia from Caria, and empties itfelf into the Hermus ; 
Univ. Hift, others from Phrygia, the daughter of Afopusand Eu- 
vol. iii, ropa. The Greek writers tells us, that the country 
p- 441. c » (-qoIj j(-. s name from the inhabitants, and thefe from the 
town of Brygium in Macedonia, from whence they firft 
paffed into Afia, and gave the name of Phrygia or 
Brygta to the country where they fettled. Bochart is 
of opinion that this trait was called Phrygia from the 
Greek verb <pfiyuv “to burn or parch which, ac¬ 
cording to him, is a tranflation of its Hebrew name, 
derived from a verb of the fame fignification. 

No lefs various are the opinions of authors as to the 
exaCt boundaries <?f this country ; an uncertainty which 
gave rile to an obfervation made by Strabo, viz. that 
the Phrygians and Myfians had diftinCt boundaries; 
but that it was fcarce poffibleto afeertain them. The 
fame writer adds, that the Trojans, Myfians, and Ly¬ 
dians, are, by the poets, all blended under the common 
name of Phrygians, which Claudian extends to the Pi- 
■ lidians, Bithynians, and Ionians. Phrygia Proper, ac¬ 
cording to Pt-obmy, whom we choofe to follow, was 
bounded on the north by Pontus and Bithynia ; on the 
weft by Mylia, Troas, the iEgean Sea, Lydia, Mseo- 
nia, and Caria ; on the fouth by Lycia ; on the eaft by 
Pamphylia and Galatia. It lies between the 3 71b and 
41ft degres of north latitude, extending in longitude 
from 56 of 62 degrees. The inhabitants of this country, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, are the Lycaones and Anthe- 
mifenii, towards Lycia ; and Moccadelis or Moccadine, 
the Cyddefes or Cydiffes towards Bithynia; and be¬ 
tween thefe the Peltini or Speltini, the Moxiani, Phyl; - 
cenfes, and Hierapolitx. To thefe we may add the Be- 
recyntes mentioned by Strabo. 

Phrygia is commonly divided into the Greater and 
Leffer Phrygia, called alfo Troas. But this divifion 


did not take place till Troas was fubdued by tire Phrygia. 
Phrygians; and hence it is more confidered By fome " 
Roman writers as a part of Phrygia, than Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, or any other of the adjacent provinces. 

In after ages, 'the Greater Phrygia was divided into 
two diftrifts or governments; one called Phrygia Paca- 
tiana, from Pacatianus, who, under Conftantine, bore 
the great office of the prxfeCtus prsetorio of the Eaft ; 
the other Phrygia Salutaris, from fome miraculous 
cures fuppofed to have been performed there by the 
archangel Michael. 

This country, and indeed all Afia Minor, as lying 
in the-fifth and iixth northern climates, was in ancient 
times greatly celebrated for its fertility. It abounded 
in all forts of grain ; being, for the moft part, a plain 
country covered with a deep rich foil, and plentifully 
watered by fmall livers. It was in fome parts produce 
tive of bitumen and other combuftible fubftances. It 
was well flocked with caale, having large plains and 
pafture grounds. The air was anciently deemed moft 
pure and wholefome, though it is now in fome parts 
thought extremely grofs, great part of the country lyi^ 
ing uncultivated. 

In Phrygia Major were anciently feveral cities of 
great celebrity; fuch as Afanea, Laodicea, Hiera- 
polis, Gordium, &c.—There were alfo fome famous 
rivers; fuch as Mariyas, Maeander, &c. The Msean- 
der is now called Maclre or Mindre, and was much ce¬ 
lebrated by the ancients for its windings and turn¬ 
ing; from whence all fuch windings and turnings have 
been denominated meanders. 

The Phrygians accounted themfelves the moft an¬ 
cient people in the world. Their origin, however, is ex¬ 
tremely dark and uncertain Jofephus andSt Jerome fay, 
they were defeendedfrom togarmah ; one of Gomer’s 
fons ; and that they were known to the Hebrews under 
the name of Tigrammanes.The Heathen authors derive 
them from the Brygians, a people of Macedonia. But 
this is but mere conjecture ; and it is a conjecture to¬ 
tally unfnpported, except by the (imilarity of names. 

Bochart thinks that the Phrygians were the offspring 
ofGomerthe eldeft fon of Japhet ; the word Phrygia 
being the Greek tranflation of his name. Jofephus 
makes Corner the father of die Galatians; but he, by 
the Galatians mu ft neceffarily mean the Phrygians in¬ 
habiting that part of Phrygia which die Galatians had 
made themfelves mailers of; the defeendants ofGomer 
being placed by Ezekiel northward of Judea, near 
Togarmah (which Bochart takes to be Cappadocia), 
long before the Gauls paffed over into Afia. We are 
willing to let Gomer enjoy the fine country which Bo¬ 
chart is pleafed to give him, and allow him the honour 
of being the progenitor of the Phrygians, fince we know 
no other perfon on whom it can be conferred with any 
degree of probability. 

ft he ancient Phrygians are deferibed as fuperftitious, 
voluptuous, and effeminate, without any prudence or 
forecaft, and of fuch a fervile temper, that nothing 
but ftripes and ill ufage could make them comply with 
their duty; which gave rife to feveral trite and well 
known proverbs ( a). They are faid to have been, the 
firft inventors of divination by the finging, flying, and 

feeding 


(a) “ Th'yges fero fipiunt, Phryx veiberatus melior, Phryx non minus quarn Spyntharus, •&c. which 

2 proverbs 
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I'hrygia. feeding of birds. Their mufic, commonly called the 
* Phrygian mood, is alleged by lbme as an argument of 
their effeminancy. 

Their government was certainly monarchical; for 
all Phrygia was during the reigns of fome kings, fub- 
je<ft to one prince. Ninnacus, Midas, Manis, Gor¬ 
dius, and his defendants, were undoubtedly fovereigns 
of all Phrygia. But fometime before the Trojan war, 
we find this country divided into feveral petty king¬ 
doms, and read of divers princes reigning at the fame 
time. Apollodorus mentions a king of Phrygia con¬ 
temporary with Ilus king of Troy. Cedrenus and 
others lpeak of one Teuthrans king of a fmall country 
in Phrygia, whofe territories were ravaged by Ajax, 
himfelf llain in fingle combat, his royal feat laid in 
afhes, and his daughter, by name Tecmella, carried 
away captive by the conqueror. Homer makes men¬ 
tion of Phoreys and Afcanius, both princes and lead¬ 
ers of the Phrygian auxilaries that came to the relief 
of Troy. Tantalus was king of Sipylus only, and its 
diftriCt; a prince no lefs famous for his great wealth, 
than infamous for his covetoufnefs and other deteft- 
able vices. That Phrygia was fubdued either by Ni- 
nus, as Diodorus Siculus informs us, or by the Ama¬ 
zons, as we read in Suidas, is not fufficiently warrant¬ 
ed. Moft authors that lpeak of Gordius tell us, that 
the Phrygians having fent to conlult an oracle in or¬ 
der to know how they might put an end to the inte- 
Iline broils which rent their country into many fac¬ 
tions and parties, received for anfwer, that the moft 
effectual means to deliver themfelves and their coun¬ 
try from the calamities they groaned under, was to 
commit the government to a king. This advice they 
followed accordingly, and placed Gordius on the 
throne. 

As to their commerce, all we can fay is, that Apa- 
mea was the chief emporium of all Afia Minor.— 
Thither reforted merchants and traders from all parts 
< of Greece, Italy, and the neighbouring iflands. Be- 
fides, we know from Syncellus, that the Phrygians 
’ were for fome time mailers of the fea ; and none but 
trading nations ever prevailed on that element. The 
country produced many choice and uleful commodi¬ 
ties which afforded confiderable exports. They had 
a fafe coaft, convenient harbours, and whatever may 
incline us to think that they carried on a confiderable 
trade. But as moft of the Phrygian records are loft, 
we will not dwell on conjectures fo difficult to be af- 
certained. 

We have no fet form'of their laws; and as to their 
learning, fince we are told that for fome time they 
enjoyed the fovereignty of the fea, we may at leall 
allow them a competent Ikill in geography, geome¬ 
try, and aftroni my ; and add to thefe, from what we 
Vol. XIV. 


have faid above, a more than ordinary knowledge of Phrygia 
mufic. II 

Some have been of opinion that the Phrygian lan- v r ^* ie ’ 
guage bore a great refemblance to the Greek ; but 
the contrary is manifeft from the few Phrygian words 
which have been tranfmitted to us and carefully col¬ 
lected by Bochart and Rudbechius. To thefe we 
may add the authority of Strabo, who, after attempt¬ 
ing to derive the name of a Phrygian city from the 
Greek, concludes, that it is a difficult matter to dis¬ 
cover any fimilitude between the barbarous words of 
the Phrygian language and the Greek. The Phry¬ 
gian tongue, after the experiment made by Pfamme- 
tichus king of Egypt, was looked upon by the Egyp¬ 
tians as the moft ancient language of the world. But 
other nations, particularly the Scythians, refufed to 
fubmit to their opinion, as founded on an argument 
of no real weight. “ As the two children (fay they), 
had never heard the voice of any human creature, the 
word lec, or bekkos, the firft they uttered, was only 
an imitation of the goats that had fuckled them, and 
happened to be a Phrygian word fignifying bread ( b ). 

We have already faid, that the Phrygians were fu- 
perftitious 5 their idols were confequently very nume¬ 
rous. The chief of thefe was Cybele, who went by 
a variety of names. (See Cybele.) They alfo wor- 
Ihipped Bacchus tinder the name of Sabaziot; and his 
priefts they called Saboi. 

The hiftory of their kings is dark and uncertain, 
and the dates of their feveral reigns and actions cannot 
now be fixed; we fhall refer fuch of our readers, there¬ 
fore, as wiffi to know what is certain refpeCting them, 
to the Ancient Univerfal Hiftory, already quoted more 
than once in the prefent article. See alfo Gordius, 

Midas, &c. For Phrygia Minor, fee Troy. 

PHRYGIAN Stone, in natural hiftory, is the 
name of a ftone defcribed by the ancients, and ufed by 
them in dying ; perhaps from fome vitriolic or alumi¬ 
nous fait contained in it, which ferved to enliven or 
fix the colours ufed by the dyers. It was light and 
fpungy, refemblifag a pumice; and the whiteft and 
lighted were reckoned the bell. Pliny gives an ac¬ 
count of the method of preparing it for the purpofe 
of dying, which was by moiftening it with urine, and 
then heating it red hot, and fuffering it to cool.— 

This calcination was repeated three times, and the 
ftone was then fit for ufe. Diofcorides recommends 
it in medicine after burning ; he fays it was drying and 
aftringent. 

PHRYGIANS, a Chriftian feCt. See Cataphry- 
gians and Montanist. 

PHRYJE, was a famous proftitute who flouriffied 
at Athens about 328 years before the Chriftian era. 

She was miftrefs of Praxiteles, who drew her picture, 

4 L which 


proverbs intimate their fervile temper ; and (how that they were more fit to bewail misfortunes in an unmanly 
manner, than to prevent them by proper meafurcs. Their mufic, too, was fuited to their effeminate temper. 
The Doric mood was a kind of grave and fohd mufic ; the Lyc ian a doleful and lamentable harmony ; but 
the Phrygian chiefly calculated to effeminate and enervate the mind. But this character is contradicted by 
others. 

(b) Goropius Becanus makes ufe of the fame argument, to prove that the High-Dutch is the original or 
mother-tongue of the world, becaufe the word beker in that language fignifies “ a baker.” 
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Phrynicus which was one of his beft pieces, and was placed in animal. The fleece of gold is accounted for, by ob- Phtliria^j, 
3 the temple of Apollo at Delphi. We are told that ferving that Phryxus carried away immenfe treafures Phtl ufU. 

1 jrrns. Apelles painted his Venus Anadyomene after he had from Thebes. Phryxuswas placed amongthecon- 
feen'Phryne on the fea-fhore naked, and with diftievel- ftellations of heaven after death. The ram which car- 
led hair. Phryne became fo very rich by the liberality ried him to Afia i, faid to have been the fruit of Nep- 
of her lovers, that, fhe offered to rebuild Thebes at tune’s amour with Theophane the daughter of Aids. T 


her own expence, which Alexander had deltroyed, 
provided this inscription was placed on the walls: 
Alexander, diruit fed wcrdrix Phrynerefecit ; which was 

refufed. See Pint. 34. c. 8.-There was another 

of the fame name who was accufed of impiety. When 
fhe found that fhe was going to be condemned, (he 
-unveiled her bofom, which lb influenced her judges 
that fhe was immediately acquitted. 

PHRYNICUS, a general of Samos, who endea¬ 
voured to betray his country, &c.-A flatterer at 

Athens.-A tragic poet of Athens, difciple to 

Tlie-fpis. He. was the firft who introduced a female 


This ram the gods had given to Athamas in order t<jf 
reward his piety and religious life; and Nephele pro¬ 
cured it for her children, juft as they were going to 
be facrificed to the jealoufy of Ino. Phryxus’s mur¬ 
der was fome time after amply revenged by the 
Greeks ; it having occafione,d the famous expedition 
atchieved under Jafon a».d many of the princes of 
■ Greece, which had for its objeift the. recovery of. the 
.golden fleece, and the punifbment of the king of Col¬ 
chis for his cruelty to thefon of Athamas. 

PHTHIRIASIS, the lous v evil from 40iwp, “ a 
Ioufe.” -It is a loufy diftemper; children are frequent- 


charadter on the ftage. ly its fubjedts,,and adults are fonjetimes.troubled with 

PHRYNIS was amufician of-Mitylene. He was it. The increafe of lice, when in.a warm rqoiftfftu- 
the firft who obtained a r mufical prize at the Pana- ation, is very great; but a cold and dry one foon de- 
thenssa at Athens. He added two firings to .the lyre, ftroysthem. .On the .human body four kinds office 
which bad always been ufed with feven by all his pre- -are diftinguifhed : si. The pediculi, fo called becaufe 
deceffors. He flourilhed-about 4-38 years before the they .are more troublefomewith their feet than by their 
Chriftian era. We are told that he was originally a bite. Thefe.are in the heads of children, efpecially if 

cook at the houfe of Hiero king of Sicily.--There ifore or fcabby; and often in thofe of.adults, if they 

was another of the fame name, a writer in the reign of -are flothful and-nafty. 2. Crab-lice, fee Crab Lice. 
Commodus, who made a colledtion, in 36 hooks, of 3.:Body lice; thefe infeft the body, and breed in the 
.phrafes and fentences from the beft 1 Greek authors, clothes of the nafty and flothful. .4. A fort, which 


<xc. 


breed under the cuticle, and are found in the hands 


PHRYXUS (fab. hift.), was a fon of Athamas 
king of Thebes, by Nephele. When his mother'was 
’repudiated, he was perfecutecLwith the moftinveterate 
fury by his ftep-mother Ino, becaufe he was to fit on 
the throne of Athamas, in preference to the children 
of a fecond wife. His mother apprized him of Ino’s 
intentions upon his life ; or, according to others, his 
preceptor; and the better-to make his efcape, he-fe- 
cured part of his father’s treafures, and privately left 
Bcsot-ia with his filler Helle, to go to their-friend and 
relation -ffietes king of Colchis. They embarked on 
board a fhi-p, or, - as we are informed by the fabulous 
account of the poets and mythologifts, they mounted 
on the back of a ram, whole fleece was of gold, and 
proceeded on their journey through the air. The 
height to which they were carried made Helle giddy, 
and fhe fell into the fea. Phryxus gave his filler a 
decent bnrial onthe fea-fhore, and -afterhe had called 
the place Hellefpont from her name, he continued- his 
flight, and arrived fafe in the kingdom of jEetes 
where he offered the Ram on the.altars of Mars. The 
-king received him with great tendernefs, and gave him 
Chalciope his daughter in marriage. -She had by him 
Phrontis Melas, Argos Cylindrus, whom-fome call 
'Gytorus. He was afterwards murdered by his father- 
in-law, who envied him the poffefiion of the golden 
fleece ; and Chalciope, to prevent her children from 
iharing their father’s fate, fent them privately from 
Colchis to Boeotia, as nothing was to be dreaded there 
•from the jealoufy or refentment of Ino, who was then 
dead. The fable of the flight of-Phryxus to Colchis 
on a ram has been explained by fome, who obferve, 
that the fiiip on which lie embarked was either called 
by that name, or carried on he* 1 prow a, figure of that 
1 


-and feet: they are of a round form, and fo minute as 
often to efcape the fight: by creeping under the fcarf- 
Ikin they, canfe an.intolerable itching; and .when the 
fkin burfts where they lodge, clutters,of them .are 
found there, See Acarus. 

A good diet and cleanlinefs conduce much to the 
deftrudlion office. When they are in the head, comb it 
every.day; and, after each combing, fprinklc the pulv. 

- fern, ftaph. agr. or coccul. Ind. among the hairs every 
night and confine it with a tight cap. 

Codrochius, in his treadle on lice, fays, that the 
powdered coc. Ind. exceeds all other means; and. that 
it may bemixed-in the pulp of .apple, or in lard, and 
■ applied every night to the Ixair. Some writers aftert 
• that if the pulv. cort. rad. faffaffr. is fprinkled on the 
head, and confined with a hankerehief, it deftroys the 
. lice in one night. 

The body.-lice are deftroyed by any bitter, four, fait, 
or mercurial medicine, if applied to the flein. 

The'black fqap, and die flowers called tardamine 
or lady’s-Jmock, are faid to be fpecifics in all cafes of 
: lice on the human body. 

PHTPIISLS, a Ipecies of confumption, pecafioned 
by an , ulcer in .the lungs. See Medicine, n° 237, 

&c. 1 

Since our article Medicine was publifhed. Dr Bed- 
does has fuggefted * a new theory of phthifis, found- * obferva- 
ed on the prevailing pneumatic dodlrine in, chemiftry. tions on 
Thinking that, much cannot be gained by adhering to the Nature 
eftablilhed principles and modes of practice, and being 
unawed by any pretenfions tofuccefs from experience, sea-feurv/, 
he enters into the province of fpeculation. He fixes & c , 
on the effedt of pregnancy in fufpending. the progrefs ■ 
of phthifis, as a fail which, by its mode of operation, 

might 
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ffiight fuggeft a method of diminiihing the havock oc- 
cafioned by this diftemper. We ihall give his expla- 
nation of this interelting fad : 

“ The foetus has its blood oxygenated by the blood 
of the mother through the placenta. During preg¬ 
nancy there feems to be no provifion for the reception 
of an unufual quantity of oxygene. On the contra¬ 
ry, in confequence of the impeded adion of the dia¬ 
phragm, lefs and lefs ihould be continually taken in 
by the lungs. If, therefore, a fomewhat diminifhed 
proportion of oxygene be the effed of pregnancy, 
rimy not this be the way in which it arrefts the pro- 
grefs of phthifis ? and if fo, is there not an excefs of 
oxygene in the fyftem of confumptive perfons ? and 
may we not, by purfuing this idea, difcorer a cure for 
this fatal difordcr ?” 

Dr Beddoes thinks, that this fuppofition is coun¬ 
tenanced by the deficiency of oxygene in the blood of 
pregnant women, of afthmatic patients, and of thole 
who labour under fea-fcurVy ; and by the fuperabun- 
dafiee of it in the blood of phthifieal perfons, indicat¬ 
ed by its colour, as well as by the aggravation of the 
fymptoms of confumption by breathing oxygene air, 
and by the relief from infpiring atmofpheric air mixed 
with carbonic acid air; and, laftly, from the fmall pro¬ 
portion of deaths among fea-faring people. Suppofmg 
acids to a<ft by decompolition, their alleged effeds in 
producing confumption are confiftent with the author’s 
dodrine, as well as the emaciation preceding and ac¬ 
companying phthifis. From thefe fads, Dr Bed- 
does concludes, that “ 1. The phthifieal inflamma¬ 
tion may fo alter the ftrudure of the lungs, as to 
caufe them to tranfmit a more than ordinary portion 
of oxygene to the blood ; or, 2. Some unknown caufe 
having ehabled them to tranfmit, or the blood itfelf 
"to attrad, more oxygene, an inflammation of tire 
lungs might enfue.” 


contains only a lmall portion of blood, which has been Phthifis, 
conveyed to the placenta; and that the blood in the 
heart and arteries of the foetus is not florid.—For ma¬ 
ny ingenious arguments on this fubjed, we may refer 
to Mr Coleman’s Differtation on fufpended Refpira- 
tion.—Leaving thefe things to Dr Beddoes’s coniide- 
ration, we will prefent our readers with his conclud¬ 
ing remarks on this fubjed : 

“ The more you refled, the more you will be con¬ 
vinced, that nothing would fo much contribute to ref- 
cue the art of medicine from its prefent helplefs con¬ 
dition, as the difeovery of the means of regulating the 
conftitution of the atmofphere. It would be no lefs 
defirable to have a convenient method of reducing the 
oxygene to 18 or 20 in 100, than of increafing it in 
any proportion. The influence of the air we breathe 
is as wide as the diffusion of the blood. The minute ft 
portions of the organs of motion, fenfe, and thought, 
mutt be affeded by any confiderable change in this 
fluid. Whether it be that the brain mutt be walhed 
by ftreams of arterial blood, «r that the adion of 
every organ is a ttimulus to thefyftem in general, and 
confequently to every other organ in particular ; it is 
certain, that when the accefs of oxygene is cut off 
from the lungs, the fundions of the brain ceafe : per¬ 
haps there may be a mixture of azotic and oxygene 
airs, more favourable to the intelledual faculties than 
that which is found in the atmofphere; and hence 
chemiftry be enabled to exalt the powers of future 
poets and philofophers. That difeaies of excitement 
on the one hand, and debility on the other, might be 
cured almoft folely by a proper air, one can hardly 
doubt, as well as feveral diforders at prefent highly' 
dangerous or defperate, which one cannot, upon the 
faith of any obvious phenomena, refer to either head. 

The materia medica might, therefore, undergo a ftill 
greater redudion than it has lately undergone, in con- 


From thefe principles, the Dodor thinks himfelf fequence of the purification of medicine from its groff- 
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juftified in propofing, in a difeafe which is incurable 
by prefent modes of pradice, to dimmilh the ’fupply 
of oxygene by the two channels through which it is 
introduced ; namely, through the lungs, by lowering 
the atmofpheric air with azotic or hydrogene air; and 
through the ftomach, by giving fuch nourifhment as 
contains a fmall portion of oxygene. 

Such is Dr Beddoes’s theory of confumption; on 
which the following remark has been made by a cri- 
* Monthly tic * who pofleffes an equal degree of candour and 
Rev. Nov. judgment. It is affirmed by Dr Beddoes, that the 
blood of pregnant women has a diminifhed proportion 
of oxygene : but pregnant women have the fame cir- 
cumferibed fpot of florid red in their countenances 
which is apparent in hedics. If, then, the prefence 
of this colour be fufficient to prove an excefs of oxy¬ 
gene in the one cafe, it mutt have the fame weight in 
the other. Another queflion is, whether lefs oxygene 
be really taken in by the lungs during pregnancy? 
For although the diaphragm be impeded in the free¬ 
dom of its adion, the frequency of breathing is pro¬ 
portionally increafed.—A third circumftance which 
demands attention is, in what degree the foetus has its 
blood oxygenated by the blood of the mother through 
the placenta. It appears "highly probable, that the 
fcetal blood receives a very trifling fupply of oxygene 
from the blood of the mother j that the foetal heart 


er abfurdities ; and hence the treatment of difeafes be 
at once rendered infinitely more pleafant and more ef¬ 
ficacious.” 

Our author, in a fubfequent publication f gves an f A Better 
account of his treating with fuccefs feveral cafes of 
phthifis according to the principles of this theory, jyj 1 ™" 1 ’ 
After diftinguifhing confumptions into two kinds, the 
florid and the pituitous or catarrhal, he obferves, “ that 
the fyftem may be as varioufly affeded by means oFthe 
lungs as of the ftomach ; that it is impoffible to doubt 
that we are nouriihed by the lungs as truly as by the 
ftomach : and what we take in at the former en¬ 
trance, becomes, like our food, a part of the fub- 
ftance of our folids as well as of our fluids. By 
the lungs we can alfo introduce effectual alteratives of 
the blood, and by confequence of all the parts nou¬ 
riihed by the blood.” 

He then acquaints us more particularly with the ap¬ 
paratus requifite for the practice propofed. ift, It 
ihould be able to furniih azotic, hydrogene, carbonic, 
and oxygene airs ; our author having, as he fays, “ no 
intention to confine himfelf to one incurable diforder. 

2dly, The refervoirs ihould be large, that the patients 
may be fupplied with any quantity that their fymptoms 
may require : and, 3dly, It is neceffary to be able to 
mix thefe airs with one another, as well as with atmo¬ 
fpheric air, in any proportion.” Thefe objects, we 
4L 2 are 
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Phul are told, have been completely attained by a conftruc- 
tion not very unlike to that employed in the gazome- 
. iS ‘ ters of M. Lavoifier and Dr Van Marum. 

PHUL, or Pul, king of Affyria, is by fome hifto- 
rians laid to be Ninus under another name, and the 
firft founder of that monarchy : A renowned warrior. 
He invaded Ifrael in the reign of Manahem,- who be¬ 
came tributary to him, and paid him 1000 talents of 
filver for a peace. Flourifhed 771 B. C. 

PHUT, or Phuth, the third fon of Ham (Gen. x. 
6.) Calmet is of opinion, that Phut peopled either 
the 'canton of Phtemphu, Phteftiphuti, or -Phtembuti, 
/ fet down in Pliny and Ptolemy, whofe capital was Tha- 
ra in Lower Egypt, inclining towards Lybia ; or the 
canton called Phtenotes, of which Buthus was the ca¬ 
pital. The prophets often fpeak of Phut. In the 
time of Jeremiah, Phut was under the obedience of 
Necho king of Egypt. Nahum (iii. 9.) reckons up 
his people in the number of thole who ought to have 
come to the affiftance of No-ammon or Diofpolis. 

PHYLACTERY, in the general, was a name given 
by the ancients to all kinds' of charms, fpells, or cha- 
radlers, which they wore about them, as amulets, to 
preferve them from dangers or difeafes. 

Phylactery particularly denoted a flip of parch¬ 
ment, wherein was written fome text of Holy Scripture, 
particularly of the decalogue, which the more devout 
people among the Jews wore on the forehead, the 
breaft, or the neck, as a mark of their religion. 

The primitive Chriftians alfo gave the name phylac¬ 
teries to the cafes wherein they inclofed the relicks of 
their dead. 

Phylafteries are often mentioned in the New Tefta- 
ment, and appear to have been very common among 
the Pharifees in our Lord's time. 

PHYLICA, bastard alaternus ; agenusofthe 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants. There are fix fpecies, of which three are kept 
in the gardens of Britain ; but by reafon of their be¬ 
ing natives of warm climates, they require to be kept 
in pots, and houfed in winter. They are all fhrubby 
plants, rifing from three to five or fix feet high, and 
adorned with beautiful clufters of white flowers. They 
are propagated by cuttings. 

PHYLLANTHUS, sea-side laurel; a genus 
of the triandria order, belonging to the monoscia clafs 
of plants. There are fix fpecies, all of them natives 
of warm climates; and rife from iz or 14 feet to the 
height of middling trees. They are tender, and can¬ 
not be propagated in cold countiies without artificial 
-heat. 

PHYLLIS (fab. hift.), was a daughter of Sithon, 
or, according to others, of Lycurgus king of Thrace, 
who received Demophoon the fon of Thefeus; who, 
at his return from the Trojan war, had flopped on her 
coafts. She became enamoured of him, and did not 
find him infenfible to her paflion. After fome 
months of mutual tendernefs and affeftion, Demo¬ 
phoon fet fail for Athens, where his domestic affairs 
recalled him. He promifed faithfully to return as 
£bon as a month was expired; but either his diflike for 
Phyllis, or the irreparable fituation of his affairs, 
obliged him to violate his engagement: and the queen 
grown defperate on account of his abfence, hanged her- 
flelf, or, according toothers, threw herfelf down a pre¬ 


cipice into the fea and perifhed. Her friends raifed a 1’hyfalU 
tomb over her body, where there grew up certain trees, jj 
whofe leaves, at a particular feafon of the year, fud- y J el ' 
denly became wet as if fhedding tears for the death of 
Phyllis. According to an old tradition mentioned by 
Servius, Virgil’s commentator, Phyllis was changed 
by the gods into an almond tree, which is called phylla 
by the Greeks. Some days after this metamorphofis, 
Demophoon revifited Thraceand when he heard of 
the fate of Phyllis, he ran and clafped the tree, which, 
though at that time ftripped of its leaves, fuddenly 
fhot forth,, and bloffomed as if ftill fenfible of tender¬ 
nefs and love. The abfence of Demophoon from the 
houfe of Phyllis has given rife to a beautiful epiftle of 
Ovid, fuppofed to have been written by the Thracian 
queen about the fourth month after her lover’s depar¬ 
ture.—A country woman introduced in .Virgil’s ec¬ 
logues.—The nurfe of the emperor Domitian.—A 
country of Thrace near mount Pangaeus. 

PHYSALIS, the winter cherry ; agenusofthe 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants. There are 16 fpecies ; of which the moft re¬ 
markable is the alkekengi, or common winter-cherry. 

This grows naturally in Spain and Italy. The roots 
are perennial, and creep in the ground to a great dif- 
tance if they are not confined. Thefe, in the fpring, 

(hoot up many ftalks, which rife to the height of a 
foot or more, garnifhed with leaves of various forts ; 
fome of which are angular and obtufe, fome oblong 
and fharp pointed, with long foot-ftalks. The flowers 
are produced from the wings, Handing upon {lender 
foot-ftalks are of a white colour, and have but one 
petal. They are fucceeded by round berries about the 
fize of fmall cherries, inclofed in an inflated bladder, 
which turns red in autumn, when the top opens and 
difclofes the red berry, which is foft, pulpy, and filled 
with flat kidney-fhaped feeds. Soon after the fruit is 
ripe, the ftalks decay to the root. The plant is eafily 
propagated, either by feeds or parting the roots. 

PHYSALUS. See Scolope^dra. 

PHYSETER, or Spermaceti-fish, in zoology,a 
genus belonging to the order of cete. There are four 
fpecies; the moft remarkable are, 

1. The microps, or black-headed cachalot, with a 
long fin on the back, and the upper jaw confiderably 
longer than the under one. A fifti of this kind was 
caft afhore on Cramond ifle, near Edinburgh, Decem¬ 
ber 22. 1769; its length was 54 feet; the greateft 
circumference, which was juft beyond the eyes, 33: 
the upper jaw was five feet longer than the lower, 
whofe length was ten feet. The head was of a moft 
enormous fize, very thick, and above one-third the 
fize-of tire fifh : the end of, the upper jaw was 
quite blunt, and near nine feet high: the fpout-hole 
was placed near the end of it. The teeth were placed 
in the lower jaw, 23 on each, fide, all pointing out¬ 
wards ; in the upper jaw,- oppofite to them, were 
an equal number of cavities, in which the ends of the 
teeth lodged when the mouth was clofed. One of the 
teeth meafured eight inches long, the greateft circum¬ 
ference the fame. It is hollow within-fide for the depth 
. of three inches, and the mouth of the cavity very wide 1 
it is thickeft at the bottom, and grows very fmall at 
the point, bending very much; but in fome the flexure 
is more than in others. Thefe, as well as the teeth of 

ail 
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Phyfeter. all other whales we have obferved, are very hard, and 
v cut like ivory. The eyes are very fmall, and remote 
from the nofe. The pedtoral fins were placed near the 
comers of the mouth, and were only three feet long: it 
had no other fin, only a large protuberance on the 
middle of the bac|c. The tail was a little forked, and 14 
feet from tip to tip. The penis feven feet and a half 
long. Linnaeus informs us, that this fpecies purfues and 
terrifies the porpoifes to fuch a degree as often to 
drive them on fhore. 

2. The catodon, or round headed cachalot, with a 
fiftula in the fnout, and having no back-fin. Of this 
fpecies, 102 of different fizes were caft afhore at one 
time on one of the Orkney Ifles, the largefl; 24 feet in 
length. The head is round, the opening of the mouth 
fmall. Sibbaldfays it has no fpout hole, but onlyno- 
ftrils : But Mr Pennant is of opinon, that the former 
being placed at the extremity of the nofe, has been 
miftaken by him for the latter. Some teeth of this 
fpecies are an inch and three quarters long, and in the 
largefl; part of the thicknefs of one’s thumb. The 
top is quite flat, and marked with concentric lines ; 
the bottom is more {lender than the top, and pierced 
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with a fmall orifice: inftead of a back fin, there was a Rhyfic 
rough fpace. fi 

For the method of extracting the fpermaceti from 
the brain of thefe creatures, fee the article Sperma- ti 


PHYSIC, or Physick, the art of healing; pro¬ 
perly called Medicine. The word is formed ffom the 
Greek <pun “ nature in regard medicine confifts 
principally in the obfervation of nature. See Phy¬ 
sics and Medicine. 

PHYSICAL, fomething belonging to, or really 
exifting in, nature. In this fenfe we fay a phyfical 
point, in oppofition to a mathematical one, which only 
exifts in the imagination ; a phyfical fubftance or body, 
in oppofition to lpirit, or metaphyfical fubftance, &c. 

PHYSICIAN, aperfon who profeffes medicine, or 
the art of healing difeafes. See Medicine. 

Physicians , College of, in London and Edinburgh. See 
College of Phyfcians. 

PHYSICO-mat hematics, includes tliofe branches 
of phyfic which, uniting obfervation and experiment to 
mathematical calculation, undertaken explain the phe¬ 
nomena of nature. 
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General r V 1 AKEN in.its moil enlarged fenfe, comprehends 
definition JL the whole ftudy of nature; and Natural 
• f phyfics. Philosophy is a term of the fame extent: but or¬ 
dinary language, and efpecially in this country, em¬ 
ploys both of thefe terms in a much narrower fenfe, 
which it is proper in this place to determine with 
a fome precifion. 

A more Under the article Philosophy, we gave a, particu- 
particular lar account of that view of nature in which the ob- 
explanation j e( q s 0 f our attention are confidered as connedted by 
* 1 eterm ’caufation; and we were at fame pains to point out 
the manner in which this ftudy may be fuccefsfully 
cultivated. By a judicious employment of the means 
pointed out in that article, we difeover that the ob* 
jedls of our contemplation compofe an Universe, 
which confifts, not of a number of independent ex- 
iftences folitary and detached from each other, but 
of a number of fubftances connedted by a variety of 
relations and dependencies, fo as to form a whole which 
may with great propriety be called the System of 
Nature. 

This affembling of the individual objedts which 
compofe the univerfe into one fyftem is by no means 
the work of a hafty and warm fancy, but is the re- 
fult of fober contemplation._ The natural biftorian 
attempts in vain to deferibe objedts, by only informing 
us of their fhape, colour, and other fenfible qualities. 
He finds himfelf obliged, in deferibing a piece of 
marble for inftance, to tell us that it takes a fine 
polifh ; that it ftrikes fire with Reel; that it. burns to 
quicklime ; that it diffolves in aquafortis, and is pre- 
c pitated by alkalis ; that with vitriolic acid it lAakes 
gypfum, &c. &c. See. and thus it appears that even 
the defeription of any thing, with tire view of afccr- 
taining its fpecific nature, and with the foie purpofe 
of diferimination; cannot be accomplilhed without 


taking notice of its various relations to other things. Introduce 
But what do we mean by the nature of any thing? tion - 
We are ignorant of its effence, or what makes it that 
thing and no other thing. We muft content ourfelves 
with the difeovery of its qualities or properties ; and it is 
the affemblage of thefe which we call its nature. But 
this is very inaccurate. Thefe do' not conftitute its ef¬ 
fence, but are the confequences of it. Yet this is all we 
lhall ever know of its nature. Now the term property is 
nothing but a name exprefling fome relations which the 
fubftance under confideration has to other things. This 
is true of all fuch terms. Gravity, elafticity, fenfibility, 
gratitude, and the like, exprefs nothing but certain mat¬ 
ters of fad, which may be obferved refpedting the ob- 
jedt of our contemplation in different circumftances 
of fituation with regard to other things. Our di- 
ftinct notions of individuals, therefore, imply their re¬ 
lations to other things. 2 

The flighted; obfervation of the univerfe {hows an All parts of 
evident connedtion between all its parts in their va- t * le un *‘ 
rious properties. All things on this earth are connedt- ^ erf< - evi " 
ed with each other by the laws of motion and of mind, ^dtefi c ; ° n * 
We are connedted with the whole of the folar fyftem t heir va- 
by gravitation. If we extend our obfervations to the rious pro- 
fixed ftars, the connedtion feems to fail; but even pertias, 
here it may be obferved. Their inconceivable diftance, 
it is true, renders it impoffible for us to obtain any ex- 
tenfive information as to their nature. But thefe bodies 
are connedted with the folar fyftem by the famenefs 
of the light which they emit with that emitted by our 
fun or any fhining body. It moves with the fame ve¬ 
locity, it confifts (in moll of them at leaft) of the 
fame colours, and it is refledted, refradted, and infledt- 
ed, according to the fame laws. 

In this unbounded feene of contemplation, our at¬ 
tention will be diredted to the different claffes of ob¬ 
jedts 
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Jntroduc- je£ls nearly in proportion to the mtereft we take in 
tl0U - them. There is nothing in which we are fo much 

4 interefted as our fellow men ; and one of the firft fteps 

Ouratten- that we make in our knowledge of nature, is an ac¬ 
tion natu- quaintance with them. .We learn their tiiJlinSive ria- 
reCled b: ture by attending to their charafteriflk appearances; 
the firft in- ^at * s ’ by obfervirig their aiftions. We obferve them 
fiance to continually producing, like ourfelves, certain changes 
our felow- in the fituation or condition of furrounding objects; 
men. and thefe changes are evidently diredted tocertain ends 
which refpetl themfefaes. Obferving this fubferviency of 
the effedts which they produce to their own aecommo- 
dation, we confider this adjuftment of means to ends 
as die effedt of an intention, as we experience it to 
,j be in our own cafe, where we are confcious of this in- 
Nature of tention, and of thefe its elfedts. We therefore ihter- 
iutention. pret thofe addons of other men, where we obferve this 
adjuftment of means to ends, as marks or figns of in¬ 
tention in them fimilar to our own. And thus a qua¬ 
lity, or power, or faculty, is fuppofed in them iy means 
of its Jtgrt, although the quality itfelf is not imme¬ 
diately cognifable by our fenfes. And as this intention 
in ourfelves is accompanied by perception of external 
objedts, knowledge of their properties, defire of good, 
averfion from evil, volition, and exertion, without all 
of which we could not or would not perform the 
•addons which we daily perform, we fuppofe the fame 
perception, knowledge, defire, averfion, volition, and 
exertion in them. 

, Thus, by the conftitution of our mind, we confi¬ 
der die employment of meins, by which ends termi¬ 
nating in the agent are gained, as the natural figns of 
defign or intention. Art, therefore or the employ¬ 
ment of means, is the natural fign of intention; and 
wherever we obferve this adjuftment of means to ends. 
We infer the agency of defign. 

A frnall acquaintance with the objedts around us, 
obliges us to extend this inference to a great number 
of beings befides our fellow men, namely, to the whole 
animal creation : for in all we obferve the fame fub¬ 
ferviency to the ends of the agent, in the changes 
which we find them continually producing in the ob¬ 
jedts around, them. Thefe changes are all adjufted to 
their own well being, in all fuch cafes, therefore, we are 
* forced, by the conftitution of our own minds, to infer 

the exiftence of defign or intention in diefe beings alfo. 

But in numberlefs changes produced by external 
objedts on each other, we obferve no fuch fitnefs in 
the effedts, no fuch fubferviency to the well being of 
the agent. In fuch cafes, therefore, we make no fuch 
0 inference of thought or defign. 

.All objects Thus, then, there is prefented to our obfervation an 
divided in- important diftindlion, by which we arrange all exter- 
to thinking na j objedts into two claffes. The firft relembles our- 
and un- f e l V es, in giving external marks of that thought or in¬ 
tention of which we are confcious ; and we fuppofe in 
them the other properties which wo difcover inpur- 
felves, but cannot immediately obferve in them, viz. 
thought, perception, memory, forefight, and all that 
collection of faculties which we feel in ourfelves, and 
which conftitute the animal. The other clafs of ob¬ 
jedts exhibit no fuch appearances, and we make no 
fuch inference. And thus we divide the whole of ex¬ 
ternal nature into the clafles of thinking and un- 
thin king beings. 

Our firft judgments about thefe claffes will be very 


thinking 

beings. 


inaccurate; and we will naturally aferibe the diffe- Ititroduc- 
rences, which we do not very well underhand, to the tl0 n - 
diiferences in organical ftrudture, which we clearly * 'j w 
obferve. But when we have knocked down or How we 
perhaps {mothered an animal, we find that it no long- come to the 
er gives the former marks of thought and intention, knowledge 
and that it now refembles the clafs of unthinking be- 
ings : And yet it ftill retains all that fitnefs of orga- 
nical ftrudture which it had before ; it feems only to 
want the intention and the will. This obliges us to 
conclude that the diftindlion does not arife from a dif¬ 
ference in organical ftrudture, but from a diftindt fub- 
ftance common to all thinking beings, but feparable 
from their organical frame. To thisfubftance we aferibe 
thought, intention, contrivance, and all that colledtion 
of faculties which we feel in ourfelves. To this fubftance 
in ourfelves we refer all fenfations, pleafufes, pains, re¬ 
membrances, defires, purpofes ; and to this aggregate, 
however imperfedtly underftood, we give the name 
mind. Our organical frame, which feems to be only 
the inftrument of information and operation to tile 
mind, we call our body. 8 

As the animating principle is not, like our body, the The nature 
immediate objedt of the fenfes, we naturally conceive mind as 
it to be a fubftance effentially different from thofe ^ nd ^| 1 °° <1 
which are the objedts of our fenfes. The rudeft people ^LiTin' 
have fhown’a difpofifion to form this conclufion. Ob- ru( j e a ge& 
ferving that animal life was connedted with breathing, 
it was natural to imagine that breathing was living, 
and that breath was life. It is a remarkable fadt, that 
in moll languages the term for expreffing Ireath is at 
leaft one-of the terms for expreffing the foul: nn, 
vnupa, fpiritus , in- the Hebrew, Greek, arid Latin, ex- 
prefs both ; gheijl or ghoji, in the-Teutonic, comes from 
gheifen, to “ breathe or figh dueba or duBa, “the 
foul,” in Sclavonic, comes from duichat, “ to breathe 
fo in the Gaelic does anal come from anam ; and the 
fame relation is found between the two words in the 
Malay and other eaftern languages. We believe that 
moft perfons can recoiled! fome traces of this notion in 
their early conceptions of things ; and many who do 
not confider tbemfelves as uncultivated, believe that 
the foul quits the body along with the lafl Ireath. A- 
mong the Tartar nations hanging is confidered with 
particular horror, on account of the ungraceful and 
filthy exit which the foul is obliged to make from the 
body. 

But the obfervation of the fame appearances of Their opt- 
thought and intention in fifties and other animals n 10116 not 
which do not breathe, would foon fhow that this was JU l ’ 
but a rude conception. Very little refinement indeed 
is neceffary to convince us that air or breath cannot 
be the fubftance which thinks, wifhes, and defigns; 
and that the properties of this fubftance, whatever it 
is, mnft be totally different from, and incompatible 
with, any thing that we know of the immediate objedts 
of our fenfes. i 0 

Hence we are led to conclude that' there are two Of the tw« 
kinds of fubftances in nature : One, which is the prin- kinds <>f 
ciple of fenfation ; and therefore cannot be the objedt *” u ^“ uces 
of our fenfes, any more than light can be die objedt of is tll ’ 
the microfcope. This fubftance alone can feel, think, object of 
defire, and propofe, and Is the objedt of reflection alone, reflection 
The objedts of our fenfes compofe the other clafs, and a ' one > d’® 
therefore can have none of the other properties which ot ^' oro1 ^ c 
are net cognofcible by the fenfes, Thefe have all the 

properties 
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The dif- 
tindlionbe- 
tween ma¬ 
terial and 
immaterial 
fubftances 
is very im¬ 
portant, 


properties which our fenles can difcover ; and we can 
have no evidence of their having any other, nor indeed 
asy conception of their having them. This clafs is 
not confined to the unorganized majfes of matter; for 
we fee that the bodies of animals lofe after death that 
organical form, and are affimilated to all the reft of 
unthinking beings. It has arifen from fuch views as 
this, that while all nations have agreed to call this 
clafs of objects by, the name body, which originally 
exprefies our organical frame, feme nations, farther ad¬ 
vanced in cultivation or refinement, have contrived an 
abftrad term to exprefs this general fubftance of which 
all inanimate beings are cqmpofed. Such a term we 
have in the words mat cries, C>,». 

Matter, then, is that fubftajnce which is ipimediate- 
ly cognpfcible by our fenfes. Whatever, therefore, 
is not thus , im,mediately cognofcible by our fenfes is 
notjna.terial, and is expreffed by a .negative term, and 
called immaterial: hence it is that mind is laid to be 
immaterial. It is of importance to keep in mind this 
diftindion, merely grammatical Little more is ne- 
ceftary for deteding the fophifms of Helvetius, Mira- 
beau, and other fages of the Gallic fchool, who have 
been anxious to remove the ties of moral and religious 
obligation by lowering our conceptions of our intel¬ 
lectual nature. It will alfo ferve to Ihow how haftily 
they have formed their opinions who have aferibed to 
the immediate agency of mind all thofe relations which 
ape obferved in the actions of bodies on each other at 
a diftance. The connecting principles of fuch rela¬ 
tions eJiJlante (if there are.any fuch), are not the im¬ 
mediate objects of our fenfes: they are therefore im¬ 
material. But it does not follow that they are minds. 
T*here may be many immaterial fubftances which are 
not minds. We know nothing of any object what¬ 
ever but by the obfervation of certain appearances, 
which fuggeft to our minds the exiftence and agency 
of its qualities or powers. Such phenomena are the 
natural figns of thefe qualities, and it is to thofe figns 
that we muft always have recourfe when we wifh to 
conceive without ambiguity concerning them. What 
is the charaderiftic phenomenon of mind, or what is 
the dijlingw.ft.hng quality which brings it into view ? It 
is intention : and it may be aflerted with the utmoft 
.confidence, that we have no other mark by which 
mind is immediately fuggefted to us, or that would 
ever have made us fuppofe that there exifted another 
mind befides our own. The phenomenon by which this 
quality is fugefted to us is art, or the employment of 
means to gain ends ; and the mark of art is the fup- 
pofed conducivenefs of thefe ends to the well-being of 
the agent. Where this train is not obferved, dellgn 
or intention is never thought of j and therefore where 
intention is not perceived in any immaterial fubftance, 
if any fuch has ever been obferved, it is an abufe of 
language to call it mind. We do not think that even 
perception and intelligence intitle us to give the name 
mind to the tybftance in which they are inherent, be- 
caufe it is from marks of intention alone that we infer 
the exiftence of mind; and although thefe muft be 
accompanied with perception and intelligence, it does 
not follow that the fubftance which can perceive and 
underftand muft alfo defire and propofe. However 
difficult we may find it to feparate them, they are evi¬ 
dently feparable ip imagination. And let not this 
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aflertion be too haftily objected to; for the reparation Introduc- 
has been made by perfons mod eminent for their know— don. 
ledge and difeernment. When Leibnitz aferibed to •" v 
his monades, or what we call the ultimate atoms of 
matter, a perception of their fituationin the univerfe, 
and a motion precifely fuited to this perception, he 
vas the fartheft in the world from fuppofing them 
animated or endowed with minds. It is true indeed 
that others, who think and call themfelves philofo- 
phers, are much more liberal in their application of 
this term. A modern author of great metaphyficai 
eminence fays, “ I call that mind which moves, and 
that Jody which is moved.” This clafs of philofophers 
afler’t that no motion whatever is begun except by 
the agency of an animating principle, which (after 
Ariftotle) they call Nature, and which has in thefe 
days been exalted to the rank of a god. All this jar¬ 
gon (for it is nothing elfe) has arifen from the puzzle 
in which naturallfis think themfelves involved in at¬ 
tempting to explain the produdion of motion in a 
body at a diftance from that body which is conceived 
as the caufe of this motion. After having been re- 
ludantly obliged, by the reafonings of Newton, to 
abandon their methods of explaining fuch phenomena 
by the impulfes of an intervening fluid, nothing feem- 
ed left but the affertion that thefe motions were pro¬ 
duced by minds, as in the cafe of our own exertions. 

Thefe explanations (if they deferve the name) cannot 
be objected to in any other way than as an abufe of 
language, and as the introduction of an unmeaning 
jargon. We have, and can have, no notion of mind 
different from thofe of our own minds ; and we difeor 
ver the exiftence of other minds as we difcover the 
exiftence of bodies, by means of phenomena which are 
charaderiftic of minds, that is, which refemble thofe 
phenomena that follow the exertion of our own mental 
faculties, that is, by the employment of means to at¬ 
tain felfilh ends; and where fuch apearances are not 
obferved, no exiftence of a mind is inferred. When 
we fee a man fall from the top pf a houfe, and dafh 
out his brains on the pavement, we never aferibe this 
motion to his mind. Although the fitnefs of many 
of the celeftial motions for moft important purpofes 
makes us fuppofe defign and contrivance fomewhere, 
and therefore a Supreme Mind, we -no more think of 
inferring a mind in the earth from the fitnefs of its 
motions for purpofes moft beneficial to its inhabitants, 
than of inferring a mind in a bit of bread from its 
fitnefs for nourifliing our bodies. It is not from the 
mere motions of animals that their minds are inferred, 
but from the conducivenefs of thefe motions to the 
well-being of the animal. 


j2 

The term mind therefore, in the ordinary language The mini 
of all men, is applied to what defires and wills at the is not that 
fame time that it perceives and underftands. If we which pro¬ 
call that mind which produces motion , we muft derive 
our notions of its qualities or attributes from obferving t {” at ’ w hich 
their effeds. We muft therefore difcover the general defires and 
laws by which they ad, that is, the general laws ob- wills. 8 
ferved in thofe motions which we confider as their 
effeds. Now thefe are the general laws of motion; 
and in none of thefe can we find the leaft coincidence 
with what we-are accuftomed to call tire laws of mind. 

Nay, it has been the total want of fimilarity which has 
given rife to the diftindion which all men, In all ages 

and 
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Introduc* and countries, hare made between mind and matter. 
v 110,1 • This diftinCtion is found in all languages; and it is 

an unpardonable liberty which men take with lan¬ 
guages when they ufe'a term of diftinftion, a fpecific term , 
to exprefs things of a different fpecies. What thefe 
authors have been pleafed to call mind, the whole world 
befides have called by another.name, force ; which, 
though borrowed from our own exertions, is yet fuffi- 
ciently diftinctive, and never leads us to confound 
things that are different, except in the language of 
lome modem philofophers, who apply it to the laws 
of the agency of mind ; and, when fpeaking of the 
force of motives, &c. commit the fame miftakes which 
the followers of Ariftotle commit in the ufe of the 
term mind. Force , in the language of thefe pilofo- 
phers, means what connects the operations of mind; 
as mind, in the language of Lord Monboddo, is that 
13 which connects the operations of body. 

The prin- Thofe are not lefs to blame who confider this Nature 
eiple of of Ariftotle, this principle of motion, as an exiftence 
motion not 0 r fabftance different both from matter and from the 
fr m * minds of intelligent creatures. Ariftotle calls it in fome 
fcr'aVd' 111 " pl aces “’'f*P He might with equal propriety, 

mind. and equal conliftency with his other doCtrines, have 
called mind oWsp tsxo 5, or an tPvutftit. Befides, 
we have no evidence for the feparability of this 
4«tx* f rom body as we have for the feparability of fuch 
minds as our own, the genuine 4Nay, his whole 
doCtrines, when maturely conftdered, affume their ab- 
t4 folute infeparability. , 

Elemental This doCtrine of elemental minds, therefore, as the 
minds are immediate caules of the phenomena of the material 
an abufe of world, is an abufe of language. It is a jargon ; and 
-aaguage. p j s a frivolous abufe, for it offers no explanation 
whatever. The phenomena are totally unlike the 
phenomena of ordinary minds, and therefore receive 
no explanation from them ; and fince our knowledge 
of thefe quafi minds muft be derived entirely from the 
phenomena, it will be precilely the fame, although we 
exprefs it in common language. We fhall not indeed 
raife the wonder of our hearers, as thofe do who fill 
the world with minds which they never fufpeCted to 
exift ; but we fhall not bewilder their imaginations, 
confound their ideas, and miflead theirjudgments. 

The dread- We flatter ourfelves that our readers will npt think 
ful confe- thefe obfervations unfeafonable or mifplaced, Of all 
quences of m ;ft a kes that the naturalift can fall into, there is none 
materia- more fatal to his progrefs in knowledge than the con- 
founding things which are effentially different; and of 
all the diftinCtions which can be made among the ob¬ 
jects of our contemplation, there is none of equal phi- 
lofophical importance with this between mind and 
matter: And when we confider the confequences 
which naturally follow from this confufion of ideas 
and particularly thofe which follow from finking the 
mental faculties of man to a level with the operations 
of mechanics or cbemiftry, confequences which a lit¬ 
tle ferious reflection will (how to be deftruCtive of all 
that is noble as defirable in human nature, and of all 
that is comfortable in this life, and which blafts every 


hope of future excellence—we cannot be too anxious to Iiitrodue- 
have this capital diftindtion put in the plaineft point of tioB - 
view, and expreffed in the moft familiar charadters, “ fo 
“ that he who runneth may read.” When we fee the 
frenzy which the reafoning pride of man has raifed 
among fome who call themfelves philofophers, and 
hear the dictates of philofophy inceflantly appealed to 
in defence of whatever our hearts ftiudderat as (hocking 
and abominable ; and when we fee a man (a), of great 
reputation as a naturalift, and of profeffed humanity and 
political moderation, congratulating his countrymen on 
the rapid improvemrnt and almoft perfedtion of philo- 
fophy ; and after giving a fhort (ketch of the confti- 
tution of the yifible univerfe, humming up all with a 
table of eledtive attradtions, and that particular com¬ 
bination and mode of cryftallization which conftitutes 
God (horrefco referent!) —is it not full time for us to 
ftop (hort, and to afk our own hearts “ whither are 
you wandering !”—But found philofophy, reafoning 
from effects to their caufes. will here liften to the 
words of oar facred oracles: “ By their fiuits ye fhall 
know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thirties t” The abfurd confequences of the fceptical 
philofophy of Berkeley and Hume have been thought, 
by men of undoubted difcernment, fufficient reafons 
for rejecting it without examination. The no lefs 
abfurd and the (hocking confequences of the mechani¬ 
cal philofophy now in vogue (hould give us the fame 
abhorrence and (hould make us abandon its danger¬ 
ous road, and return to the delightful paths of na¬ 
ture, to furvey the works of God, and feaft our eyes 
with the difplays of mind, which offer themfelves on 
every hand in defigns of the moft extenfive influence 
and the moft beautiful contrivance. Following the 
guidance of heavenly wifdom we (hall indeed find, that 
“ all her ways are ways of pleafantnefs, and all her 
paths are peace.” jg 

Such is the fcene of our obfervation, the fubjeCt of The extent, 
philofophical ftudy. Its extent is almoft unbounded, <>( philofo- 
reaching from an atom to God himfelf. It is abfo- N“. cal 
lutely neceffary for the fuccefiful cultivation of this itu 
immenfe field of knowledge that it be commited to 
the care of different cultivators, and that its various 
portions be treated in different ways : and, according¬ 
ly, the various taftes of men have given this curiofity 
different diredlions ; and the ftudy, like all other talks, 
has been promoted by this divifion of labour. 

Some philofophers have attended only to the ap¬ 
pearances of fitnefs which are exhibited in every quar¬ 
ter of the univerfe; and by arranging thefe into dif¬ 
ferent claffes, and interpreting them as indications of 
thought and intention, have acquired the knowledge 
of many clafles of fentient and intelligent beings, actu¬ 
ated by propenfities, and directed by reafon. 17 

While the contemplation of thefe appearances indi- The nature 
cates thought and defign in any individual of one of anJ ufe f 
thefe clafles, and brings its propenfities and purpofes m " 

of action, and the ends gained by thefe actions, into ’ 
view, the contemplation of thefe propenfities, purpofes, 
and ends, occafions an inference of a much more gene¬ 
ral 


(a) M. de la Metherie, editor of the Journal de Phyfiqut . See his preface'9 to the volumes for 1792 and 
j 793, January and July. 
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tntroduc- ,ral kind. All tliefe Intelligent beings give indications 
tion. 0 f knowledge and of power; but their knowledge 
bears, in general, no proportion to their power oi pro¬ 
ducing changes in nature, and of attaining important 
ends; and their power is neither always, nor in the 
moft important cafes, the confequence oi their know¬ 
ledge. Where the effect ol their nations is moll <n;i- 
nently conducive to their important inte~eits, the 
power of attaining thefe valuable ends is generally in¬ 
dependent on any attention to the fitnfefs of the means, 
and the exertion is frequently made v.ithout even 



thinking of the important end. The well being ol the 
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individual is fecuved againilany danger 
ranee, indolence, or inaticmi- n, l>y an inftincnve 
propenfity, which leads it to the performance of the 
neceffary action, wi.ich is thus made immediately and 
ultimately defirable, without any regard to it^ ultimate 
and important end. Thus, in our own nature, the 
fupport of animal life, and tire improvement of the 
means of fubfiller.ee by a knowledge of the objects 
which fiirround us, are not intruded to, our apprehen- 
fions of the importance of theie ends, but are com¬ 
mitted to the furer guides of hunger and curiofity. 

The fame obfervers difeover a connection between 
the individuals of a clafs, different from that which 
arifes from the mere vefemblance of their external ap¬ 
pearance, or even of their propenbties and purfuits; 
the very circumftances which produced the clafllfica- 
tion. They obferve, that tliefe propenbties are fuch, 
that whhe each individual feeks only its own enjoy¬ 
ment, thefe enjoyments are in genera!fuch as contri¬ 
bute to the fupport of the fpecies and the enjoyment 
of other individuals. Thus,, in the claffes of animals, 
and in human nature, the continuance of the race, and 
the enjoyment of the whole, are not entrulled to the 
apprehenfion we entertain of the importance of thefe 
ends, but are produced by the operation, of fexual love 
and the love of fociety. 

The fame obfervers find that even the different claffes 
of fentient beings are connected together; and while 
the whole of each clafs aim only at their own enjoy¬ 
ment, they contribute, in feme way or other, to the 
well-being of the other claffes. Even man, the felfiih 
lord of this fublunary world, is not the unconnected 
inhabhant of it. He cannot, in every inftance, reap 
all the fruits of his fituation, without contributing to 
the enjoyment of tboufands of the brute creation. Nay, 
it may be pr wed to thefatisfafticn of every intelligent 
man, that whit- one race cf animals, in confequence of 
its peculiar propenbties, fubfifts by the deftruCtion of 
another, the fum total of animal life and enjoyment is 
prodigioufb, increased. See a very,judicious differta- 
tion on this curious and puzzling fubject, intitled A 
Philofophical Survey if the An'mal Creation ; where it ap¬ 
pears that the increafe of animal life and enjoyment 
which is produced by this means, beyond what could 
pofill.ly obtain without it,.is beyond all conception. 
See iikewife the laft edition of Kinds Origin of Evil, by 
Dr Law late biilir p of Carlifle. 

Thus the v. hole nfferr.bU'ge feems connected, and 
jointly employed in increafing the fum total of poffible 
happinefs. This fitnefs of the various propensities of 
fentient and intelligent beings, this fubferviency to a 
general purpo'e, flrikes thefe obfervers as a trunk of 
intention, evidently diftinCt from, and independent of, 
Vol. XIV. 


all the particular intentions, and fupeiior to them all; 
and thus it irreliftiblv leads them to in'er the eriltence 
of a supreme mind, dirc-Cting. the whole of this in¬ 
tellectual system, while the individual of which 
it confifts appear the luico' fcious inltruments in the- 
hand of a great Arliii, with which he executes his 
grand and beneficent purpofes. ar 

But the obfervation goes' yet further. The bodies All rature 
of the inanimate creation are not only connected with animate 
each other by a mutual dependence of property's, and 


and inani- 

the relation of caufatlon, but they are alfo connected thinking 
with the fentient beings-by; a fubferviency to their and un- 
purpofes of enjoyment. The philofopher obferves thinking,, 
that this connection is admirably kept up by the con- arecon- 
ftancy of natural operations' and the expectations of ne ^ c ^’ 
intelligent beings. 'Had either of thefe circumftances 
been wanting, had either the operations of nature been 
w ithout rule, or had fentient beings no perception or 
expectation of their uniformity; the fubferviency would 
be totally 1 at an end. This adjuftment, this fitnefs, of 
w'hich the effeCt is the enjoyment of the fentient inha¬ 
bitants of the univerfe, appear to be the effeCt of an 
intention of which this ‘enjoyment is the final caufe. 

This conitancy therefore in the operations of nature, 
both in the intellectual and material world, and the 
concomitant expectation of fentient beings, appear 
the effects of laws impofed on the different parts of 
the univerfe by the Supreme Mind, who has formed 
both thefe claffes of beings fo admirably fuited to each 
other. 

‘ To fuch obfervers the woi Id appears a work of art, The origin 
a fyftem of means employed for gaining certain pro- of natural 
pofed ends, and it carries the droughts forward to an theology. 
artist ; and ive infer a degree of fltill, power, and 
good intention in this Artift, proportioned to the in- / 
genuity, extent, and happy effeCt which we are able 
to difeern in his works. Such a contemplation of na¬ 
ture, therefore, terminates in Natural Theology, 
or the difeovery of the exiftence and attributes of 

G0D ‘ ... 23 

Our notions of this Supreme Mind are formed from Our mode 

the indications of defign which we obferve, and which of reafon- 
we interpret in the fame way as in the aClions of men. in g oh the 
Thefe notions, therefore, will differ Bom our notions operations 
of other minds only in the degrees which we are able to ° 0 * 

obferve, and which we affign to thefe faculties ; for 
the phenomenon or the effeCt is not only the mark, 
but alfo the meafure of its fuppofed caufe. ' Thefe 
degrees mult be afeertained by our own capacity of 
appreciating the extent, the multiplicity, and, the va¬ 
riety of the contrivance. Accordingly, the attributes 
of the Supreme-Mind, in the theological creed of a 
rude Indian, are much more limited than in that of a 
European philofopher. In proportion as our under- 
ftanaings are enlarged, and as our acquaintance with the 
operations of nature around us is extended, we ftiall 
perceive higher degrees of power, of Ikill, and of kind 
intention: and fince we find that, the feene of obfer¬ 
vation, is unbounded, we cannot affix any boundaries 
to thefe attributes in our own imagination, and we 
are ready to fuppofe that they are infinite or unbound¬ 
ed in their own nature. When our attentive furvey of 
this univerfe, and a careful comparifon of all its parts, 
as far as w r e can underftand or appreciate them, have 
made us conclude that it is one defign, the work of one 

4 M Artift ; 
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duty. 


Introduc- Ariifi \ we are under the neceffity of inferring, that, 
tmn. with refpeft to this univerfe, his power, wifdom, and 
benevolence, are indeed infinite 

When men have been led to draw this conclufion 
from the appearances of fitnefs which are obferved 
everywhere around them, they confider that conftancy 
which they obferve in natural operations, whether in 
the material or the intelle&ual fyftem, and that ex¬ 
pectation of, and confidence in, this conftancy, which 
renders the univerfe a fource of enjoyment to its fen- 
tient inhabitants, as the confequences of laws impofed 
by the Almighty Artift on his works, in the fame 
manner as they would confider the conftancy in the 
conduct of any people as the confequences of laws pro- 
ay mulgated and enforced by the fupreme magiftrate. 
Thenature There can be no doubt of this view of nature being 
3 tid pro- extremely captivating, and likely to engage the curio- 
Indvff 6 fic y fpeculative men ; and it is not furprifing that 
the phenomena of mind have been keenly ftudied in 
all ages. This part of the ftudy of nature, like all 
others, was firft cultivated in fubferviency to the wants 
of focial life ; and the general laws of moral fentiment 
were the firft phenomena which were confidered with 
The rife of attention. This gradually ripened into a regular fyf- 
moral fen- tem of moral duty, accompanied by its congenial ftudy, 
*the inveftigation or determination of the fummum lonum, 
or tire conftituents of human felicity ; and thefe two 
hranches of intellectual fcience were always kept in a 
ftate of affociation by the philofophers of antiquity. 
Jurifprwdence, the fcience of government, legiflation, 
and police, were alfo firft cultivated as arts, or at lead 
in immediate fubferviency to the demands of cultivated 
fociety; and all thefe fo nearly related parts of the 
ftudy of human nature, had made a very confiderabie 
progrefs, in the form of maxims or precepts, for direct¬ 
ing the conduCt, before fpeculative men, out of mere 
curiofity, treated them as fubjeCts of philofophical 
ftudy. Our moral fentiments, always involving a 
feeling of obligation, are expreifed in a language con- 
fiderably different from the ufual language of pure 
philofophy, fpeaking of things which ought to be, rather 
than of things which are; and this diftinCtion of lan¬ 
guage was increafed by the very aim of the writers, 
which was generally to influence the conduct as well 
as the opinions of their fcholars. It was referved for 
modern times to bring this ftudy into the pure form 
of philofophy, by a careful attention to the phenome¬ 
na of moral fentiment, and claffing thefe according ta 
their generality, and afeertaining their refpeefive ranks 
by an appeal to experiment, that is, to the general 
conduft of mankind : and thus it happens that in the 
modern treatifes on ethics, jurifprudcnce, &c. there is 
lefs frequent reference made to the qfficia or duties, or 
to the conftituents of the fummum lonum, than among 
the ancients, and a more accurate defeription of the 
human mind, and diferimination of its various moral 
feelings. 

It was hardly poffible to proceed far in thefe dif- 
The origin quiiitions without attending to the powers of the urn 
logicand derftanding. Differences of opinion were fupported 
“‘jj" in ( by reafonings, or attempts to reafoning. Both fides 
IcitHces could no) be in the right, and there muft be fome 
court of appeals. Rules, of argumentation behoved to 
be acquiefced in by both parties | and ft could hardly 
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efcape the notice of fome curious minds, that there Introduce 
were rules of truth and falfehood as well as of right tion • 
and wrong. Thus the human undcrjlanding became an ' r ~~'* 

objeCt of ftudy, firft in fubferviency to the demands of 
the moralifts, but afterwards for its own fake ; and it 
gradually grew up into the fcience of logic. Still 
further refinement produced the fcience of metaphyfics, 
or the philofophy of univerfals. But all thefe were 
infait pofterior to the doctrines of morals; and dif- 
quifitions on beauty, the principles of tafte, the pre¬ 
cepts of rhetoric and criticifm, were the laft additions 
to the ftudy of the phenomena of mind. And now, 
fince the world feems to have acquiefced in the mode 
of inveftigation of general laws by experiment and 
obfervation, and to agree that this is all the know¬ 
ledge that we can acquire of any fubjeft whatever, it 
is to be expected that this branch of philofophical 
difeuffion will attain the fame degree of improvement 
(eftimated by the coincidence of the doctrines with 
fact and experience) that has been attained by fome 
others. ^ 

The occupations, however, of ordinary life have The par- 
oftener directed our efforts towards material objects, tial prac. 
and engaged our attention on their properties and re- tice'of na¬ 
tations ; and as all fciences have arifen from arts, and j ura ' P* 1 *- 
were originally implied in the maxims and precepts of 0 op / , 
thofe arts, till feparated from them by the curious ; tb 
fpeculatift, the knowledge of the material fyftem of as a fei- 
nature was poffefled in detached feraps by the praCti- ence. 
tioners in the various arts of life long before the natu¬ 
ral philofopher thought of collecting them into a body 
of feientific doCtrines. But there have not been want¬ 
ing in all ages men of curiofity who have been ftruck 
by the uniformity of the operations of nature in the 
material world, and were eager to difeover their 
caufos. 

Accordingly, while the moralifts and metaphyficians 
turned their whole attention to the phenomena of 
mind and have produced the fciences of pneumatolo- 
gv, logic, ethics, jurifprudence, and natural theology,, 
thefe obfervers of nature have found fufficient employ¬ 
ment in confidering the phenomena of the material 
world. 

The bodies of which it confifts are evidently con- The natarr 
nefted by means of thofe properties by which we of the ma. 
obferve that they produce changes in each other’s fi terial fy. 
tuation. This affemblage of objeCls may therefore be ^ em W J C ^ 
juftly called a fyftem- We may call it tire material nhion % 
s y stem. It is frequently termed nature; and the thaTaadi 
terms natural appearances,, natural causes, other 
natural laws, have been generally reftrifted to terms, 
thofe which take place in the material fyftem. This- 
reftriftion, however, is improper, becaufe there is no 
difference in the manner in which we form our notions' 
of thofe taws, and reafon from them, both with re- 
fpeCt to mind and body. Or if there- is to be any 
reftriCtion, and' if any part of the ftudy of the univerfe- 
is to be excluded in the application of thefe terms, it 
is that part only which confiders moral obligation, and 
rather treats of what ought to be than of what is. As- 
has been already obferved, there is a confiderabie dif¬ 
ference in the language which- muft be employed ; but 
ftill there is none in the principles of inveftigation. 

We have no proof for the extent of any moral law 

has 
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eneral laws or fails which are obferved 

m their adlions. 

But this is only a queftion of the propriety of lan¬ 
guage. And no great inconvenience would arife from 
the reitriefion now mentioned if it were lcrupuloufly 
adhered to; but unfortunately this is not always the 
thefe terms cafe. Some authors ufe the tet m natural law to ex- 
are ukd, prefs every coincidence of fair; and this is certainly 
and it- had the proper ufe of the term. The French writers ge- 
confequtn- nerally ufe the term hi phyjiquc in this enlarged fenfe. 

But many authors, mified by, or taking advantage of, 
the ambiguity of language, after having cdabliflied a 
law founded on a copious and perhaps unexcepted in- 
d.dlcon of the phenomena of the material fydem (in 
which cafe it mud be confidered in its reltridted fenfe), 
have, in their explanation of phenomena, extended 
their principle much farther than the induction on 
which they had founded the exiftence of the phyfical 
law. They have extended it to the phenomena of 
mind, and have led their followers into great and dan¬ 
gerous miftakes. Languages, like every other pro¬ 
duction cf human (kill, are imperfedl. They are de¬ 
ficient in terms, and are therefore figurative. The 
moil obvious, the moll frequent, and the nv'ft inte 
reding ufes of language, have always produced the 
appropriated terms, and theprogrefs of cultivation has 
never completely fupplied new ones. There are cer¬ 
tain analogies or refembiances, or certain affociations 
of ideas, io plaffi, that a term appropriated to one 
very familiar object will ferve to fugged another ana¬ 
logous to it, when aided by the concomitant circum- 
ftances of the difeourfe; and this with fufficient pre- 
cifion for the ordinary purpofes of focial communica¬ 
tion, and without leading us into any confiderable 
midakes; and it is only the rare and refined difquifi- 
tions of the curious fpeculatid that bring the poverty 
and imperfection of language into view, and make us 
wifh for words as numerous as our thoughts. There 
is hardly a fentence, even of common difeourfe, in 
which there are not feveral figures either of fingle 
words or of phrafes; and when very accurate diferimi- 
nation is required, it is almod impoffible to find words 
or phtafes to exprefs didinctions which we clearly feel. 
We believe it impoffible to exprefs, by the fcanty vo¬ 
cabulary of the Hebrews, the nice didinctions of 
thought which are now familiar to the European phi- 
lofopher. In nothing does this imperfection of lan¬ 
guage appear fo remarkably as in what relates to mind. 
Being a late fubjedl c f feparate difeuffion, and intend¬ 
ing only to a few fpeculatids, we have no appropriated 
vocabulary for it; and all our difquifitious concerning 
its operations are in continual metaphor or figure, de¬ 
pending on very flight analogies or refembiances to 
the phenomena of the material world. This makes 
the utmod caution neceffary ; and it judifies the Bri- 
tifh philofophers, who have been the mod fuccefsful 
in pr- fecuting the dudy of the intellectual fyftem, for 
having, almod without exception, red idled the terms 
natural laws, natural caufes, natural fhilofcj hy, and 
fnch like, to the material fydem. W di us pneuma- 
tology makes no part of phyfics. And v c may ven¬ 
ture to affiim, that the fciences have fared better by 
the redridlicn of the terms. In no country has the 
fpirit of liberal difeuffion been more encouraged and 
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indulged than in Britain ; an 1 her philofophers have 
been equally eminent in both branches cl feience. 

Their performances in ethics, jurifprudence, and n.i- 
tural theology, are confidered by all their neighbours as 
the fountains of knowledge on thefe fubjedts ; and 
Locke and Clarke are nances no lefs familiar on the 
continent than Newton. And notwithllanding the 
variety of fydems to which the prelent times have 
given birth, man is dill confidered as a glorious 
crcaTire, bom to, and fitted for, the nobled' pre- 
fpedls. 

Phyfics, then, is with us the dudy of the material 
fydem, including both natural hidory and philofophy. phyfics He- 
The term is not indeed very familiar in our language; c ‘l «« 11 
and in place of phyficus and difeiplina phyfua , we more ls g cneral T 
generally ufe the terms naturalijl and natural knowledge. 

The term naturalphilofophy, in its common acceptation, 
is of lefs extent. The field of phyfical invedigation is 
dill of prodigious extent; and its different quarters 
requiie very different treatments, make very different 
returns, and accordingly have engaged in their parti¬ 
cular cultivation perfons of very different talents and 
tides. It is of feme importance to perceive the di- 
dinftions, and to fee how the wants and propenfities 
of men have led them into the different paths of in¬ 
vedigation ; for, as has been more than once obferved, 
all f ciences have fpiung from the humble arts of life, 
and both go on improving by means of a clofe and 
condant correfpondence. 

All the phenomena of the material fydem /nay The phe- 
be arranged into two claffes, diftinguifhed both by nomenaof 
their objects and by the proper manner of treating the raate - 
them. rlal f y ftenl 

The firft clafs comprehends all the appearances which two* 
are exhibited in the fenjille motions of bodies, and their claffes. 
aeftions on each other producingyJ^Zf motion. 

The fecond clafs comprehends the appearances 
which are exhibited in the infenjtble motions and ac¬ 
tions of the invifible particles of matter. 

Of the phenomena of the fird clafs we have examples E ^3 
in the planetary motions, the motions of heavy bodies, oHhofe'of 
the phenomena of impulfe, the motions and actions of the firft 
machines, the preffure and motions of fluids, the fen- clafs. 
fible actions of magnetical and eledtrical bodies, and 
the motions of light. 

We have examples of the fecond clafs in the pheno- And of 
mena of heat and mixture, and thofe exhibited in the thofe of the 
growth of animals and vegetables, and many pheno- fecond. 
mena of folid, fluid, magnetical, eledtrical, and lumt-' 
nous bodies, in which no change of place can be 
obferved. 

Thus it appears that there is a didindlion in the -phis ar- 
phenomena diffidently great to warrant a divifion of rangement 
the dudy, and to make us expedt a more rapid im- is appa- 
provement by this divifion. Nay, the divifion has rently na. 




been made by nature herfelf, in the acquaintance tural * 
which men have attained with her operations without 
dudy, before fcience appeared, and while art conftitu- 
ted all our knowledge. 

Before man had recourfe to agriculture as the mod 3 <* 
certain means of procuring fubfidence, our acquaint- ofthe P r9 ' 
ance with external fubdanres was principally that of jjnowkd 
the natural hidorian; confiding of a knowledge ofi n "rude S<= 
their fitnefs for food, medicine, or accommodation, ages, 
their places of growth or habitation, and the means of 
4 Mj procuiing 
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lutroduc- procuring them, depending on their manner of life or 
tlon exiftence. It required a ftudied attention to thefe 
37 circumftances to give rife to agriculture, which there- 
The origin fore generally made its appearance after men had been 
of agricul- in the praftice of keeping flocks; by which means they 
ture, phy- were more at their eafe, and had fome leifure to attend 
to t ^ le 0 bj e ® s around them, and in particular to thofe 
*iiflry. L ” circumftances of foil and weather which affefled the 
growth of their pafture. 

When agriculture and a rude medicine were thus 
eftablifhed, they were the firft arts which had dieir 
foundation in a fyjletn of la<ws , by which the operations 
of nature were obferved to be regulated; and with 
thefe arts we may begin the general Jludy of nature, 
which were thus divided into two different branches. 

The rude phyfician would be at firft a collector of 
fpecifics ; but by degrees he would obferve refemblances 
among the operations of his drugs, and would clafs 
them according to thefe refemblances. He would 
thus come to attend lefs to the drug than to its mode 
of operation ; and would naturally fpeculate concern¬ 
ing the connexion between the operation and the 
economy of animal life. His art now becomes a fcien- 
tific fyftem, connected by principle and theory, all 
proceeding on the obfervation of changes produced by 
one kind of matter cn another, but all out of fight. 
The frequent recourfe to the vegetable kingdom for 
medicines would caufe him to attend much more mi¬ 
nutely to the few plants which he has occafion to 
ftudvthan the hufbandman can do to the multitude he 
is obliged to rear. The phyfician muft learn to think, 
the hufbandman to work. An analogy between the 
economy of animal and vegetable life could hardly fail 
to engage the attention of the phyfician, and would 
make him a botanift, both as a claflifier of plants and 
as a philofopher. 

He would naturally expect to unite the fervices of 
his drugs by combining them in his recipes, and would 
be furprifed at his difappointments. Curious and un- 
expefted changes would frequently occur in his mani¬ 
pulations : the fenfible qualities, and even the external 
appearances of his fimples, would be often changed, 
and even inverted by their mixture ; and their medi¬ 
cinal properties would frequently vanifh from the com¬ 
pound, and new ones be induced. Thefe are curious, 
and to him interefting fads ; and he would naturally 
be inquifitive after the principles which regulate thefe 
changes. His {kill in this would by degrees extend 
beyond the immediate ufe for the knowledge; and the 
more curious fpeculatift would lay the foundations of a 
moft extenfive and important fcience, comprehending 
all the phenomena of heat and mixture. 

Along with this, and fpringing from the fame fource, 
another fcience muft arife, contemplating the appear¬ 
ances of animal and vegetable life, and founded on a 
careful obfervation and accurate description of the won¬ 
derful machine. The moft incurious of men have in 
all ages been affected by the difplays of wifdom and 
contrivance in the bodies of animals, and immediately 
engaged in inveftigation into the ufes and fundions of 
their various parts and organs. The phenomena have 
b;en gradually difcriminated and arranged under the 
various heads of nutrition, concodion, fecretion, ab- 
forpdon, affimilation, rejection, growth, life, decay, 
difeafe, and death j and, in conformity to the dgdtrines 
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which have with greater or lefs evidence been eftAlifh- Introduc¬ 
ed on thefe fubjeds, the adion of medicines, and the t10 "- 
whole pradice of phyftc and furgery, has been efta- 
blifhed in the form of a liberal or fcientific art. 3 ?> 

The hufbandman in the mean time muft labour the The origin 
ground which lies before him. He, too, is greatly °f ^ 
interefted in the knowledge of the vegetable economy, knowledge 
and forms fome fyftems on the fubjed by which he re- chan'ica]^" 
gulates his labours: but he fees, that whatever is the p 0WC rs, 
nature of vegetable life, he muft work hard, and he 
fearches about for every thing which can tend to di- 
minifti his labour. The properties of the lever, the 
wedge, and the inclined plane, foon become familiar 
to him ; and without being able to tell on what their 
efficacy depends, he ufes them with a certain l'agacity 
and e fifed. The ftrength of timber, the preffure and 
force of water, are daily feen and employed by him 
and other artifans who labour for their mutual ac¬ 
commodation ; and fome rude principles on thefe 
fubjeds are committed to memory. Many tools and 
fimple machines are by this time familiar; and thus 
the general properties of matter, and the general laws 
of the adions of bodies on each other, become gra¬ 
dually matter of obfervation and refledion; and the 
pradical mechanic will be frequently improving his 
tools and machines. The general aim is to produce a 
greater quantity of work by the fame exertion. The 
attempts to improvement will be awkward, and fre¬ 
quently unfuccefsful. When a man finds, that by in- 
creafing the length of his lever he increafes his power 
of overcoming a refiftance, a fmall degree of curiofity 
is fufficient to make him inquire in what proportion 
his advantage increafes. When he finds that a double 
length gives him a double energy, he will be furprifed 
and mortified to find, that at the end of the day he 
has not performed twice the quantity of work: but, 
after much experience, he will learn that every increafe 
of energy, by means of a machine, is nearly compen- 
fated by an increafe of time in the performance of his 
talk; and thus one of the great and leading principles 
of praftical mechanics was inculcated ia a manner not 
to be forgotten, and the praftical mechanic was brought 
to fpeculate about motion and force, and by gradual 
and eafy fteps the general laws of fimple motions were 
eftablifhed. 3 p 

It is evident that thefe {peculations cannot be car-The origin, 
ried on, nor any confiderable knowledge acquired, of mathe- 
without .fome acquaintance with the art of meafure- mat * cfc 
ment: and the very queflions which the mechanic: 
wifhes to folve, prefnppofe fome advances in this art, 
which in procefs of time refined itfelf into mathema¬ 
tics, the moft perfeft of all the fciences. All the phe¬ 
nomena of fenfible motion afford employment to the 
mathematician. It is performed in a double or triple 
time, through a double or triple fpace, by a double or 
triple body, by the exertion of a double or triple force, 
produces a double or triple effeft, is more to the right 
or to the left, upwards or downwards, &c. In fhort, 
every affeflion of motion is an object of mathematical 
diicuffion. Such a fcience muft have appeared ere 
now in the form of an art, in confequence of the mu¬ 
tual tranfadions of men. Thefe among an uncultivated 
people are chiefly in the way of barter. If I want 
corn from a peafant, and have nothing to give for it 
but the cloth which I have made, we muft fall on fome 

way 
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Introduc- way of adjufting our terms in refpeft of the quantity. 

. tl0n * We Ihouldfoon difcover that the length, and breadth, 
and depth, of the box or bag, were equally important; 
and it was not difficult to fee, that if any of them were 
doubled or tiipled, the quantity of grain would befo 
too; if two of them were doubled, the grain would 
be quadrupled ; and if all the three were doubled tire 
quantity of grain would be increafed eight times: the 
fame thing would be obferved with refpeft to my cloth. 
By fuch tranfaftions as thefe, a few of the properties 
of plane and folid numbers and figures would become 
known, and the operations of multiplication and divi- 
fion, where arithmetic is combined with geometry, 
and daily obfervation fhows us, that the more abftrufe 
properties of number and figure, which to the genera¬ 
lity of mankind are fo infignificant, lay hold on the 
fancy of fome individuals with fuch force, as to ab ft raft 
them from every other intelleftual entertainment, and 
are ftudied with a keennefs and perfeverance almoft 
unequalled in any other walk of fcience. To moft 
men the performance of a machine is a more attraftive 
objeft than the properties of a figure, and the property 
of a figure more entertaining than that of a number; 
but the f-ift feems to have been otherwife. Before 
Pythagoras had invented the theorem that bears his 
name (fee Philosophy, n° 15. and note h.), and which 
is among the firft elements of geometry, he had re¬ 
formed the Grecian mufic by the addition of a note to 
their fcale, and this addition proceeds on a very re¬ 
fined fpeculation on the properties of numbers; fo shat 
among the Greeks arithmetic muft have made confi- 
derable progrefs, while geometry was yet in its cradle: 
and we know to what aftonifhing length they profecu- 
ted the fcience of pure geometry, while their know¬ 
ledge of mechanical principles was almoft nothing. Al- 
fo the Arabs hardly made any addition to the geome¬ 
try of the Greeks, if they did not rather almoft com¬ 
pletely forget it; whilft they improved their arithme¬ 
tic into algebra, the moft refined and abftrafted branch 
of human knowledge. There is fuch a diftance, in 
point of fimplicity, between pure mathematics and the 
moft elementary mechanics, that the former continued 
to make rapid fteps to improvement in more modem 
times, while the latter languiftied in its infancy, and 
hardly deferved the name of fcience till very lately, 
when the great demand for it, by the increafe and im¬ 
provement in manufaftures, both interefted many in 
the ftudy, and facilitated its progrefs, by the multitude 
of machines which were contriving on all hands by 
the manufacturers and artifans : and even at prefent it 
muft be acknowledged, that it is to them that we are 
indebted for almoft every new invention in mechanics, 
and that the fpeculatift leldom has done more than im¬ 
prove the invention, by exhibiting its principles, and 
thus enabling the artift to correft its imperfections; 
and now fcience and art go hand in hand, mutually 
giving and receiving affiftance. The demands of the 
navigator for mathematical and aftronomical know¬ 
ledge have dignified thefe fciences; and they are no 
longer the means of elegant amufement alone but me¬ 
rit the munificence of princes, who have erefted ob- 
fervatories, and furniftied voyages of difeovery, where 
the mathematical fciences are at the lame time che- 
rifhed and applied to the moft important purposes! 

This ftiort fketch of what may be called tbe natural 
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hiftorycfphyJicalfri v.ee will not, We hope, be thought Introduc- 
improper or unprofitable. It tends to confirm an af- tio ^ 

fertion often alluded to, that the profecution of the v 
ftudy of nature will be more fuccefsful, if we imitate 
her mode of proceeding, and divide the labour. It 
will be ftill further confirmed by attending to the fei- 
entific difference of the phenomena, which marks out 
a different mode of proceeding, and a difference in the 
knowledge which we fhall ultimately acquire, after our 
moft l'ucccffful researches. 40 

In both claffes of phenr mena already cliftinguilhed The con * 
(n°6.) we muft grant, that the principle which con- 
nefts the pairs of concomitant events, rendering the P nncl P , e 0 
one the mieparable companion of the other, is totally tant events 
unknown to us, becaufe it is not the immediate objeft is totally 
of our perception. unknown - 

But in the phenomena of the firft clafs, we fee the 4 1 
immediate exertion of this principle, whatever it may be ; c “J. g C ho ‘w~ 
we can obferve the exertion with accuracy; we can eVLr ’ t he 
determine its kind and degree, which are the figns and exertion of 
meafures of the kind and degree of the unperceived this prin- 
caufe. This exertion, being always fome modification C1 l’l e ma y 
of motion, allows us to call in the aid of mathematical 
knowledge, and thus to afeertain with the precifion f erv gi 
peculiar to that fcience the energy of the caufe, judg¬ 
ing of the tendency and quantity by the tendency 
and the quantity of the obferved effeft. 4a 

But in the fecond clafs of phenomena the cafe is Cut not in 
very different. In the operations of chemiftry, for in- the f ccond i 
ftance, the immediate exertion of the caufe is not per¬ 
ceived : all that we obferve is the affemblage of parti¬ 
cles which obtains before mixture, and that which 
takes place when it is completed, and which we con- 
fider as its refult. The procedure of nature in produ¬ 
cing the change is unfeen and unknown. The fteps: 
are hid from our obfervation. We are not only igno¬ 
rant of the caufe which determines one particle of our 
food to become apart of our body while others are re- 
jefted, but we do not fee the operation. We are not 
only ignorant of tbe caufe which determines a particle 
of vitriolic acid to quit the foffil alkali with which it is 
united in Glauber fait, an d to attach itfelf to a particle 
of magnefia already united with the muriatic acid, 
which alfo quits it to unite with the alkali, but we do 
not fee the operation. The particles and their motions, 
are not the objefts of our fenfes ; and all that we fee 
is the Epfom ia.lt and common fait feparated from the 
water in which we had formerly diffolved the lal mira- 
bile and the muriated magnefia. The motions, which, 
are the immediate effefts of the changing caufes, and 
therefore their only indications , charatUriJlics , and mea- 
fitres, fitted to fhow their nature, are hid from our 
view. 43 

Our knowledge therefore of thefe phenomena muft And there- 
be lels perfeft than that of the phenomena of the for- {ore the 
mer clafs; and we muft here content ourfelves with the P^“ nena 
difeoveryof more remote relations and remote caufes, f ccon( j c ] a fe 
and with our ignorance of the very powers of nature are iefs ua- 
by which thefe changes are brought about, and which derftood v 
are cognofcible only by their immediate effefts, viz.. 
the motions which they produce unfeen. The know¬ 
ledge which we do really acquire is fomewhat fimilar 
to what the mechanical philofopher has acquired when 
he has difeovered, by many experiments and inveftiga- 
lions, that magnets attract each, other by their diffU 

m il a? 
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milar poles, and repel each other by their fnnilar poles, 
and do not aft at all oil any bodies but loadltones and 
iron. Here we leave undifeovered all that is mod cu- . 
rious in the phenomenon, viz. how thefe attractions 
and repulfions are produced ; and even here the mag- 
netical philofopher has the advantage of feeing the a- 
gents and the operation. 

But philofophers attending to this circumftance, 
that, even in thefe cafes, the changes aie produced by 
motions, or confift in motions, however unperceived 
thefe may be, have concluded, that the laws according 
to which nature operates in producing thefe changes 
are fimilar to the laws which regulate her operations in 
the fenfib’e actions of bodies, or are included in them ; 
and that the morions, though unfeen, and the moving 
forces are perfectly limilar. They have therefore em¬ 
ployed fimilar modes of inveftigation, applying the laws 
of impulie, and calling in the aid of mathematical know¬ 
ledge. 

Of this we have many examples in the writings of 
Dr Freind, Keil, Bernoulli, Hellham, Boerhaave, Hart¬ 
ley, and others, who have delivered theories of fermenta¬ 
tion, folution, precipitation, cry ftailization, nutrition, fe- 
cretion, mufcular adtion, nay even of fenfation and intel¬ 
ligence, founded, as they think, on the laws of motion, 
and illuftrated and fupported by mathematical reafon- 
ing. Lord Bacon himfelf, that careful and fagacious 
diftinguifher of intellectual operations, has gone into 
the fame track in his explanation of the phenomena 
of fire and combuftion: and Sir Ifaac Newton has 
made feveral attempts of the fame kind, although with 
peculiarities which always charaCterife his difeuffions, 
and make them very different from thofe of an inferior 
clafs. 

But the fuccefs of of thefe philofophers has hitherto 
been very difeouraging: indeed they had no title to 
expeCt any; for their whole trains of reafoning have 
proceeded on analogies which were not obferved, but 
a/fumed or Juppofed without any authority. There is 
not that fimilarity in the phenomenon, cr in the vifible 
effeCt, which is abfolutely neceffaryfor a fuccefsful rea¬ 
foning by analogy. We do not obferve any local mo¬ 
tion, any change of place, which alone enables us to 
reafon mathematically on the fubjedh And to make the 
cafe defperate, this ill-founded analogy has been mixed 
with hypothefes completely gratuitous. Certain forms 
have been affigned to the particles, and certain modes 
of adtion have been laid down for them, for whofe rea¬ 
lity we have not the leaf! argument or indication : and 
to complete the m.itter, thefe fancied forms and laws of 
adtion have been fuch as are either felf contradidtory 
and inconfiftent, or they have been fuch as, if allowed 
to adt in a way analogous to what we obferve in the 
fenfible motions of bodies, would produce effedts totally 
different from thofe which are obferved. Thefe ato¬ 
mical theories, as they are called, tranfgrefs every rule 
of philofophical difeuflion, and even the belt of them 
are little better than trifling amufements. By far the 
greateft part of them only ferve to raife a fmile of pity 
and contempt in every perfirn at all acquainted with 
mechanical philofophy. Whenever we fee an author 
attempting to explain thefe hidden operations of nature 
by invifible fluids, by aethers, by coilifions, and vibra¬ 
tions, and particularly if we fee him introducing ma¬ 


thematical reafonings into fuch explanations—the bell Introduc- 
thing we can do is to fhut the book, and take to fome t ' on ' , 

other fubjGdt. That we may not be thought to fpeik ~ 
prefumptuoufly on this occafion, we only beg leave to 
remind our readers, that the united knowledge of the 
moil emient mathematicians of Europe has not yet 
been able to give any thing more than an approxima¬ 
tion to the folution of the problem of three bodies ; 
that is, to determine with accuracy the motions of 
three particles of matter adting on each other in the 
fimplellof all poffible manners, viz. by forces varying 
as the fquares of the diftances inverfely: and the vi¬ 
brations of elaltic bodies, of any but the very fimplell 
poffible forms, are to this day beyond the reach of in- 
veftigation. What then lhould be our expeditions in' 
cafes where millions of particles are adting at once, 
of forms unobferved, and with forces unknown, and 
where the object is not a determination of an average 
refult of many, where the precife (late of an individual 
particle need not be known, but where it is this very 
precife ftate of each fingle particle that we want to 
know? What can it be but uncertainty and mi- 
ftake ? g 

Notwithstanding thefe difeouraging circumftances, T j lc 
we mull obferve that this kind of inquiry has greatly tage de- 
improved of late years, along with the improvement rived in 
and extenfion of mathematical philofophy, and fmee thefe fpe- 
philofophers have given over their inceffant attempts to 
explain every thing by impulfe ; and we need not de- t h emat i c j 
fpair of making ftill farther advances, if we will coil- philofophy, 
tent ourfelves with going no farther than Newton has 
done in his explanation of the planetary motions. He 
has immortalized his own name, and has added im- 
xnenfely to our flock of ufeful knowledge : yet he has 
flopped fhort at the difeovery of the faCt of uffiverfal 
gravitation ; and all who have endeavoured to explain 
or account for this fadt have only expofed themfelves 
to pity. We may perhaps be one day able to demon- 
ftrate from the phenomena that the particles of mat¬ 
ter have certain mutual tendencies to or from each 
other, exerted according to fixed or invaried rules; 
and from thefe tendencies we may be able to explain 
many other phenomena, and predidt the confequences, 
with as much certainty and evidence as an aftronomer 
calculates a future eclipfe. This would be a great ac- 
quifition, and perhaps more is impoflible : and the road 
to this has been hinted by Sir Ifaac Newton, who has 
expreffied his fufpicion, that as the great movements of 
the folar fyftem are regulated by univerial gravitation, 
fo the mutual adtions of the particles of matter are 
produced and regulated by tendencies of a fimiLir kind, 
equally but not mare inexplicable, and of Which the 
laws of adlion are to be difeovered by as cm eful an at¬ 
tention to the phenomena, and by the fame patient 
thinking, which he has employed on the planetary mo¬ 
tions. And a beautiful introdudlion to this new and 
almoft unbounded field of enquiry lias been given us 
by the celebrated Abbe Bofcovich, in his Theory of 
Natural Philofophy, where he has Ihown how fuch mu¬ 
tual tendencies, fimilar in every ultimate particle of 
matter, and modified by conditions that; me highly 
probable, nay almoft demonftrable, will not only pro¬ 
duce the fenfible forms of folidity, hardnefs, elasticity, 
dudlility, fluidity, arid v&pour, under an inconceivable ' 

variety 



tion. 
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introduc- variety of fubordinate appearances, and the obferved 
laws of fenfible motion, but will go far to explain the 
phenomena of fufion, congelation, folution, cryftalliza- 
tion, See. &c. &c. both in chemiftry and phyfiology. 
We earneftly recommend this work to the perufal of 
all who wifh to obtain a diftinCt notion of the inter¬ 
nal conftitution of natural bodies, and of the way in 
which the uniting forces produce their ultimate and 
lenfible effects. Any perfon, pofTeffed of a moderate 
fhare of mathematical knowledge, will be convinced 
that the procefs of nature is not very different from 
wh.it he deferibes; and that much of what we obferve 
mull happen as he fays, even although the ultimate 
atomsof matter are not inextended mathematical points, 
accompanied with attracting and repelling forces. 

But we have many Heps to make before we begin 
this ftudy: Nature opens to us an immenfe volume; 
and we doubt not that our pofterity will long find em¬ 
ployment in the perufal, even though advancing with 
the eagernefs and fuccefs of the laft century. We 
have not yet arrived at the threfhold in many parts of 
this refearch: In many parts of chemiftry, for in- 
ftance, we are as yet uncertain with refpect to the phe¬ 
nomena themfelves, which are to be the fubjeCts of this' 
difeuflion. The compofition of bodies muft be fully 
underftood before we begin to fpeak of the forces 
which unite their particles, or fpeculate about their 
modes of adlion. As long as water was confidered as 
an element, we were ignorant of the forces inherent in 
its particles; we are perhaps ftill ignorant of this j but 
we now know that they are extremely different from 
what we formerly fuppofed them to be. It is but in 
a very few, if in any, cafes of chemical combination, 
that we even know what are the ingredients : till we 
know this, it is too foon to fpeculate about their mode 
of union. Our ignorance in the real events in the ani¬ 
mal and vegetable economy is ftill greater. Our firft 
talk therefore is to proceed, as we are now doing, in 
the accurate examination and clalfification of the phe¬ 
nomena themfelves ; and, without attempting tc bring 
them within the pale of mathematical philofophy, by 
attempting what are called mechanical explanations, let 
us give up the confideration of thele hidden operations, 
and augment to the utmnft our lift of fecondary laws 
of vifible but remote connections. All the mechanical 
fpeculations of the honourable Robert Boyle about the 
fenfible qualities of things are now forgotten ; but his 
chemical experiments preferve all their value, and are 
frequently referred to. The fame may be faid of the 
fagacious Dr Hales, whofe fanciful notions of internal 
conflicts, and collifions, and vibrations, derogate no¬ 
thing from the value of the curious fadts which he 
has eftabliftied both in the animal and vegetable eco¬ 
nomy. 

This diftindtionin the nature of the phenomena, and 
this difference in the nature of the knowledge which 
is to be acquired, and the means which are to he em¬ 
ployed for the fuccefsful profecutioa of thefe two 
branches of general phyfics, has occafioned a ftill far¬ 
ther reftriCtion (at leaft in Britain) of the term na¬ 
tural p hilosop h y . It is particularly applied to the 
ftudy of the phenomena of the firft clafs, while thofe 
of the fecond have produced the fciences of chemis¬ 
try and PHYSIOLOGY. 
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Natural philofophy and chemiftry have generally Introduc- 
been made particular inftitutions in our feminaries of tion - 
learning, but phyfiology has more commonly been 
taught in conjunction with anatomy, medicine, and 
botany. 

The phenomena of the firft clafs have been ufually 
called mechanical, in order to diftinguifti them from 
thofe obferved in the operations of chemiftry, and in 
the animal and vegetable economy; and the explana¬ 
tions which have been attempted of f me of the laft, 
by applying the laws obferved in the phenomena of 
the firft clafs, have been called mechanical explanations . 

As this firft clafs is evidently but a part of gene¬ 
ral phyfics, there is fome impropriety in giving the 
name natural philofophy to a courfe of doCtrines which, 
is confined to thefe alone Indeed at the firft inftitu- 
tion of univerfities, the lectures given in the hcho'.a 
Phyfica were much more extenfive, comprehending al- 
moff all the phenomena of the material woild - ; but as. 
all arts and fciences have improved moft where the la¬ 
bour has been moft divided, it was found more condu¬ 
cive to the advancement of knowledge that feparate 
inftitutions fhould be founded for the ftudies of natu¬ 
ral hiftory, chemiftry, phyfiology, &c.; and thus the 
phenomena, purely mechanical, and a few others in 
magnetifm, electricity, and optics which either were 
fufceptible of mathematical treatment, or had little, 
connection with the ftudies of chemiftry and phyfio- 
logy, were left to the care of the profeflor of natural 
philofophy. 

As the terms chemijtry and phyfiology have been ap¬ 
plied to two very important branches of general phy¬ 
fics, we think that a more fpecific or charaCteriftic 
name might be appropriated to the other, and that 
it might very properly be termed mechanical philo¬ 
sophy. 

It only remains to make a few obfervations on the 
diftinCtive means of profecuting thefe ftudies with fuc¬ 
cefs, and to point out fome of the advantages which 
may reafonably be expected from a c -refill profecutioa 
of them: and as the fecond branch has been fully 
treated under the feveral articles of Chemistry, Phy¬ 
siology, &c. we fhall confine ourfelves to what is ufu¬ 
ally called NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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Mechanical Philosophy may, in conformity with Mechanical 
the foregoing obfervations, be defined, “ the ftudy of philofophy 
the fenfible motions of the bodies of the univerfe, and 
of their actions producing fenfible motions, with the principle* 
view to difeover their caufes, to explain fubordinate explained, 
phenomena, and to improve art.” 

The principle upon which all pliilofophical difeuf- 
fion proceeds is, that every change which we obferve in 
the condition of things is confidered by us as an effect, indi¬ 
cating the agency, ckarathrifing the kind, and meafuring the 
degree, of its caufe. 

In the language of mechanical philofophy, the caufe 
of any change of motion is called a moving or change- 
ing force. 

The difquifitions of natural philofophy muft there¬ 
fore begin with the confideration of motion, carefully 
noticing every affection or quality of it, fo as to efta- 
blilh marks and meafures of every change of which it 
is fuceptible; for thefe are the only marks and mea¬ 
fures 
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Mechanical fures of the changing forces. This being done, it on- 
rhilo fophy jy rerna j ns apply them to the motions which we 
so obferve in the univerfe. 

The laws From the general principle of philofophical difcuf- 
of motion Aon already mentioned, there flow diredly two axi- 
and their oms< 

tion lCa " 1 • Every body p erf veres in a fate of rejl or of uniform 
rcRilincal motion, unlefs affeEted by fome moving force. 

2. Every change of motion is in the direction and in the 
degree of the force iniprejfed. 

Thefeare ufually called the laws of motion., They 
are more properly laws of human judgment, with re- 
fpect to motion. Perhaps they are neceifary truths, 
unlefs it be alledged that the general principle, of which 
they are neceflary confequences, is itfelf a contingent 
though univerfal truth. 

By thefe two axioms, applied in alftratdo to every 
variety of motion, we eftablilh a fyftem of general 
dodlrines concerning motions, according as they are 
Ample or compounded, accelerated, retarded, rec¬ 
tilineal, curvilineal, in Angle bodies, or in fyftems 
of connedted bodies; and we obtain conefponding 
charadterillics and meafures of accelerating or retard¬ 
ing forces, centripetal or centrifugal, Ample or com¬ 
pound. 

We have an Mutinous example of this ab ft raft fy- 
flem of motion and moving forces in the firft book of 
Sir Ifaac Newton’s Mathematical Principles of Natu¬ 
ral Philofophy. Euler’s Mechanica five Scientia Mo- 
tus , Herman’s Phoronomia five- de Viribus Corporum, 
and D’ Alembert’s T'raile de Dynamique, are alfo ex¬ 
cellent works of the fame kind. In this abftradt 
lyftem no regard is paid to the cafual differences of 
moving forces, or the fources from which they arife. 
It is enough to charadterife a double accelerating force, 
for inftance, that it produces a double acceleration. 
It may be a weight, a ftream of water, the preffure of 
a man; and the force, of which it is faid to be double, 
may be the attradlion of a magnet, a current of air, or 
the adtion of a fpring. 

Having eftabliflied thefe general dodlrines, the phi- 
lofopher now applies them to the general phenomena 
of the univerfe, in order to difeover the nature of the. 
forces which really exift, and the laws ,by which 
' th,eir operations are regulated, and to explain inter- 
efting but fubordinate phenomena. This is the 
chief bufmefs of the mechanical philofopher; and it 
may with fome propriety be called the mechanical hifiory 
„ of nature. 

©fthear- Some method mull be followed in this hiftory of 
rangement mechanical nature. The phenomena mud be cl a (Ted 
of the me- by means of their refemblances, which infer a refem- 
chamcal bknee in their caufes, and thefe dalles muft be ar- 
11 a'of'the' ran g ec l according to fome principle. We have feen 
univerfe. no method which appears to us lefs exceptionable than 
the following. 

The gene- The principle of arrangement is the generality of 
rality of the phenomena; and the propriety of adopting this 
the pheno- principle, arifes from the probability which it gives us 
mena.'S the 0 f more readily difeovering the moil general actuating 
of'arranee- forces, whofe agency is implicated in all other plieno- 
»ent. mer.a of lefs extent; and therefore fhould be previoufly 
difeufied, that we may detect the diferiminating, cir- 
cumftances which ferve to charadterife the fubordinate 


phenomena, and are thus the marks of the diftinguifii- Mechanical 
ing and inferior natural powers. . Philofophy 

The moll general of all phenomena is the curvilineal 
motion of bodies in free fpace; it is obferved through Thelaws of 
the whole extent of the folar fyftem. motion are 

The mechanical hiftory ot nature begins therefore ‘Td ie d 
with aftronomy. Here, from the general phenomena p”™ - 
of the planetary motions, is evinced th&faB of the mu- nome na. ' 
tual defledtion of every body towards every other body, 
and this in the inverfe proportion of the fquares of the 
diftance, and the diredt proportion of the quantity of 
matter. This is the fadl of universal gravitation, 
indicating the agency, and meafurbg the intenfity, of 
the univerfal force of mutual gravity. 

Having eftablilhed this as an univerfal fadl, the na¬ 
tural philofopher proceeds to point out all the particu¬ 
lar fadts which are comprehended under it, and whofe 
peculiarities charadterife the different movements of the 
folar fyftem. That is, in the language of philofophy, 
he gives a theory or explanation of the fubordinate phe¬ 
nomena ; the elliptical motions of the planets and co¬ 
mets, their mutual difturbances; the lunar irregulari¬ 
ties ; the oblate figure of the planets; the nutation of 
the earth’s axis: the preceffion of the equinoxes ; and 
tire phenomena of the tides and trade winds ; and he 
concludes with the theory of the parabolic motion of 
bodies projedted on the furface of this globe, and the 
motion of pendulums. • 

As he goes along, he takes notice of the applica- The applf- 
tions which may be made to the arts of life of the cation of 
various dodlrines which are fucceffively eftablilhed; this fd- 
fuch as chronology, aftronomical calculation, dialling, ence 1 ° the 
navigation, gunnery, and the meafuring of time. j ^ 8 of 

If a fquare parcel of fandbe lying on the table, and ' 
the finger be applied to any part of it to pufli it along The nature 
the table, that part is removed where you will, but the gravita- 
reft remains in its place; but if it is a piece of fand- tion * 
ftone of the fame materials and fhape, and the finger' 
is applied as before, the whole is moved; the other 
parts accompany the part impelled by the finger in all 
its motions. ” . 

From the moon’s accompanying the earth in all its And of co¬ 
motions round the fun, we infer a moving force which hefion, 
connedts the moon and earth. In like manner, we 
muft conclude that a moving force connedts the par¬ 
ticles of the ftone ; for we give the name force to every 
thing which produces motion: We call it the force 
of cohesion ; a term which, like gravitation, exprefles 
merely a fadl. 

This feems to be the next phenomenon of die uni¬ 
verfe in point of extent. 

Haying from the general phenomenon, eftabliflied jviodf ? of 
the exiftence of this force, the philofopher proceeds to foveftiga- 
afeertain the laws by which its exertions are regulated ; ting the 
which is the afeertaining its diflindtive nature and pro- laws of co * 
perties. This he does in the fame way that he afeer- kefioh. 
tabled the nature of planetary p;ravitation, viz. by ob- 
fervir.g more particularly the various phenomena. 

Here is opened a mod extenfive and varied field' of 
obfervation, in which it muft be acknowledged that 
very little regular and marked pregrefs has been made. 

The variety in the phenomena, and the confequent va¬ 
riety in the nature of the connedting forces, appear 
as yet inconceivably great, and there feems little pro¬ 
bability 
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Mechanical bability of our being able to detedf in them all any 
Philofophy famenefs, combined with the other diftinguifhing cir- 
cumftances, as we have done in the cafe of gravity. 
Yet we fhould not defpair. Bofcovich has fhown, in 
the mod unexceptionable manner, that although we 
{hall fuppofe chat every atom of matter is endued 
with a perfedtly fimilar force, adting in a certain de¬ 
termined ratio of the fmall and imperceptible diftances 
at which the particles of matter are arranged with re- 
Ipedt to each other, the external or fenfible appearances 
may, and muft, have all that variety which we ob- 
lerve. .He alfo {hews very diftindtly how, from the 
operation of this force, muft arife fome of the moft 
general and important phenomena w hich charadterife 
the different forms of tangible bodies. 

We obferve the chief varieties of the adtion of this 
corpuscular force on the bodies which we denomi- 
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nate hard, foft, folid,fluid, vaporous, brittle, duSile, elajlic. 
We fee inftances where the parts of bodies avoid each 
other, and require external force to keep them toge¬ 
ther, or at certain fmall diftances from each other. 
This is familiar in air, vapours, and. all compreffible 
and elaftic bodies. 

This is evidently a moft curious and interefting fub- 
jeifl of inveftigation. On the nature and adtion of 
thefe corpufcular forces depends the ftrength or firm- 
nefs of folids, their elafticity, their power of commu¬ 
nicating motion, the preffure, and motion, and impulfe 
of fluids ; nay, on the fame adtions depend all the che¬ 
mical and phyfiological phenomena of expanfion, fu- 
fion, congelation, vaporifation, condenfation, folution,- 
precipitation, abforption, fecretion, fermentation, and 
animal and vegetable concodtion and affimiiation. 

Out of this immenfe ftore of phenomena, this inex- 
hauftible fund of employment for our powers of invef¬ 
tigation, the natural philofopher feledts thofe which 
lead diredlly to the produdtion or modification of fen- 
lible motion. 

He will therefore confider, 

i. The communication of motion among detached 
and free bodies, eftablilhing the laws of impulfe or col- 
lifion. This has always been confidered as the elemen¬ 
tary dodtrine of mechanical philofophy, and as the 
moft familiar fact obferved in the; material world ; and 
in all ages philofophers have been anxious to reduce all 
adtions of bodies on each other to impulfe, and have 
never thought a phenomenon completely explained or 
accounted for till it has been fhewn to be a cafe of 
impulfe. This it is which has given rife to the hy¬ 
pothecs of vortices, ethers, magnetic and eledtric fluids, 
animal fpirits, and a multitude of fancied intermediums 
between the fenfible mafTes of matter, which are faid 
in common language to adt on each other. A heavy 
body is fuppofed to fall, becaufe it is impelled by a 
ftream of an invifible fluid moving according to cer¬ 
tain conditions fuited to the cafe. The filings of iron 
are fuppofed to be arranged round a magnet, by means 
of a ftream of magnetic fluid ilfuing from one pole, cir¬ 
culating perpetually round the magnet, and entering 
at the other pole, in the fame manner as we obferve 
the fioie grafs arranged by,the current of a brook. 

But the philofopher who has begun the mechanical 
ftudy of nature by the abftradf dodtrines of dynamics, 
and made its firft application to the celeftial phenome¬ 
na, and who has attended carefully to the manv ana- 
Vo l. XIV. 


enomena 
ready to 

notions of this matter. He w 
ing that ihe produdtion of motion by impulfe is t'.e 
moft familiar fadf in nature, that he will acknowledge 
it to be comparatively very rare; nay, there are feme 
appearances in the fadts which are ufually confiuure 1 
as inftances of impulfion, which will lead him to doubt, 
and almoft to deny', that there has >,v.r been obferved an 
inftance of one body putting another in m tion by co¬ 
ming into abfolute contadt with it, and ftriking it; 
and he will be difpofed to think that the produdtion 
of motion in this cafe is precifeiy fimilar to v, hat we 
obferve when we gently pufh one floating magnet to¬ 
wards another, with their fimilar poles fronting each Co 
other. There will be the fame produdtion of motion Motion 
in the one and diminution of it in the other, and the co be 
fame uniform motion of the common centre of gravi- 
ty: and, in this cafe of the magnets, he fees complete- equa j it} , of 
ly the neceflity of a law of motion, which is not an action and 
axiom, but is obferved through the whole of nature, r.-addon-, 
and which receives no explanation from any hypotiv.- 
fis of an intervening fluid, but is even totally inconlift- 
ent with them. We mean, that every adtion of one 
body on another is accompanied by an equal and op- 
pofite action of that other on the firft.” This is ufu¬ 
ally called the equ-liy of aBion and reaction: ft is nut 
intuitive, but it is univerfal; and it is a neceffary con- 
fequence of the perfect fimilarity of the corpufcular 
forces cf the fame kinds of matter. This general fact, 
unaccountable on the hypothelis of impelling fluids, is 
confidered in the planetary motions as the unequivocal 
indication of the famenefs of that gravity which regu¬ 
lates them all. The rules of good reafoning fhould make 
us draw the fame conclufion here, that the particles * 
of tangible matter are connedted by equal and mutual 
forces, which are the immediate caufef of all their fen¬ 
fible adtions, and that thefe forces, like gravitafon, 
vary with every change of diftance and fituation. 

The laws of collifion and impulfion being now efta- 
biifhed, either as original fadts or as confequences of 
the agency of equal and mutual forces which connedt 
the particles of matter, the philofopher confiders, 6i 

2. The produdtion of motion by the intervention Of motion 
of folid bodies, where, by reafrn of the cohefion of as ‘ c re ~ 
matter, fome of the motions are neceflarily confined ^ 
to certain determinate paths or diredtior.s. This is m a°hmcs 
the cafe in all motions round fixed points or axes, & c . 

or along planes or curves which are oblique to the 
action of the forces. - 

This part of the ftudy contains the theory of ma- Mecua- 
chines, pointing out the principles on which their ener- sics, 
gy depends, and confequently furnifiiing maxims for 
their conftrudtion and improvement. But thefe obfer- 
vations do not complete the difeuflion of the meeha- 
nifm of folid bodies : they are not only folid and inert, 
but they are alfo heavy-; therefore the adtion of gravity 
muft be combined with the confequences of foiidity. 

This will lead to difeuffions about the centre of gra¬ 
vity, the theory and conftn.diion of arches and roofs, 
the principles of liability and equilibrium, the atti¬ 
tudes of animals, and many particulars of this kind. 63 

3. The philofopher will now turn his attention to The nature 
another form, in which tangible matter exhibits many a _ n( l defini- 
interefting phenomena, viz. fluidity. The firft thing !‘? n of flu * 
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Mechanical to be attended to here is, What is that particular form 
Philosophy of ex'flencc P What is the precife phenomenon which 
charaderifes fluidity ? What is the definition of a fluid ? 
This is by no means an eafy queftion, and confiderable 
objedions may be ftated againfl any definition that has 
been given of it. Sir Ifaac Newton fays, that a fluid 
is a body whofe particles yield to the fmallefl impreffion, and 
by fo yielding are eafly moved among themfelves. It may 
be doubted whether this be fufficiently precife ; what 
is meant by the fmallefl impreffion ? and what is eafltly 
moving ! Is there any precife degree of impreffion to 
which they do not yield ; and do they oppofe any re- 
fiftance to motion ? And a ftronger objedion may be 
made ? It is not clear that a body fo conftituted will 
exhibit all the appearances which a body acknowledged 
to be fluid does really exhibit. Euler offers fome very 
plaufible reafons for doubting whether it will account 
for the horizontal furface, and the complete propaga¬ 
tion of preflure through the fluid in every dire&ioti ; 
and therefore prefers feleding this lafl phenomenon , the 
propagation of preflure quaqua-verfum, as the charac¬ 
terise of fluidity, becaufe a body having this conftitu- 
tion (on whatever circumftances it may depend) will 
have every other obferved property of a fluid. But this 
definition is hardly Ample or perfpicuoUs enough ; 
and we think that the obje&ions againft Newton’s more 
Ample and intelligible definition are not unanfwerable. 
Bofcovich defines a fluid to be, a body whofe particles 
exert the fame mutual forces in all directions ; and fhows, 
that fuch particles muft be indifferent, as to any pofi- 
tion, with refpect to each other. If no external force 
ad on them, they will remain in every poficion, and 
will have no tendency to arrange themfelves in one po- 
fition rather than another; differing in this refped 
from the particles of folid, or foft, or vifeid bodies ; 
which require fome force to change their refpedive 
pofitions, and which recover thefe pofitions again when 
but gently difturbed. He illuftrates this diftindion 
very beautifully, by comparing a parcel of balls thrown 
on quickfilver, and attrading each other, with a par¬ 
cel of magnets in the fame fituation. The balls will 
flick together, but in any pofition ; whereas the magnets 
g 4 will always affed a particular arrangement. 

Of thepref- When the charaderiflic phenomenon of fluidity has 
fure and been feleded, the philofopher proceeds to combine 
equilibri- this property with gravity, and eftablifhes the doc- 
ilm of flu- t r ; neg 0 f hydrostatics, or of the preflure and equi- 
droftatkL" librium of heavy fluids, the propagation of this pief. 

fure in every diredion ; and demonftrates the hcri- 
zontality of furface affumed by all perfed fluids. 

Thefe dodrines and principles enable us to deter¬ 
mine feveral very interefling circumftances reced¬ 
ing the mutual preffure of folids and fluids on each 
other; the preffures exerted on the bottoms and fides 
of veffels the fupport and whole mechanifm of float- 
ing bodies, &c. 

OF t ! 'e mo- He then confiders how fluids will move when their 
tion of equilibrium of preffure is deftroyed ; and eftablifhes 
fluKo, or t } je dodrines 0 f hydraulics, containing all the modi- 
. y ranucs, fj cyt j ons Q f this motion, arifing from the form of the 
veffels, or from the intenfity or diredion of the pref- 
fure which occafions it. And this fubjed is completed 
by the confederation of the refifiance which fluids op- 
•pnfe to the motion of folid bodies through them, and 
their impulfexm bodies oppofed to their adion.. 


SICS. 

Thefe are very important matters, being' the foun- Mechanical 
dations of many mechanical arts, and furnifhing us Philofophy. 
with fome of our mofl convenient and efficacious ”gg 
powers for impelling machines. They are alfo of The im- 
very difficult difeuffion, and are by no means com- portance 
pletely iaveftigated or eftablifhed. Much remains and diffi. 
yet to be done both for perfeding the theories and ^“*^7 
for improving the arts which depend on them. branches of 

It is evident, that on thefe dodrines depend the feience. 
knowledge of the motions of rivers and of waves ; the 
buoyancy, equilibrium, and liability of fhips ; the 
motion of fhips through the waters ; the adion of 
the winds on the fails; and the whole arts of ma¬ 
rine conftrudian and feamanfhip. g^ 

There is another general form of tangible matter The nature 
which exhibits very different phenomena, which are and defi- 
alfo extremely interefling; we mean that of vapour. nulon of 
A vapour is a fluid ; and a'l the vapours that we vapour ’ 
know are heavy fluids : they are therefore fubjed to 
all the laws of preffure and impu’fe, which have been 
confidered under the articles Hydrostai ics and Hy¬ 
draulics. But they are fufceptible of great com- 
prelfion by the adion of external forces, and expand 
again when thefe forces are removed. In confequence 
of this compreffion and expanfion, the general pheno¬ 
mena of fluidity receive great and important modifica¬ 
tions ; arid this clafs of fluids requires a particular con- 
fideration. As air is a familiar inflance, this branch 
of mechanical philofophy has been called pneumatics. gg 

Under this head we confider the preffure of the at- The doc- 
xnofphere, and its elfeds, both on folid and fluid bo- trine of air, 
dies. It produces the rife of waters or other fluids in or P neu - 
pumps and fyphons, and gives us the theory of their maEICS ' 
conflrudion: it explains many curious phenumena of 
nature, fueh as the motions in the atmofphere, and. 
their connedion with the preffure of the air, and its 
effed on the barometer or weather-glafs. Air, 
when in motion, is called wind; and it may be em¬ 
ployed to impel bodies. The theory of its adion, and 
of its refinance to moving bodies, are therefore to be 
confidered in this place. 

But befides their motions of progreffion, &c. fuch as 
we obferve in winds,compreffible or elaftic fluids are fuf¬ 
ceptible of what may be termed internal motion; a kind 
of undulation, where the contiguous parts are thrown 
into tremulous vibrations, in which they are alternate¬ 
ly condeni'ed and rarefied ; and thefe undulations are 
propagated along the mafs of elaftic fluid, much in the 
fame way in-which we obferve waves to fpread on the 
furface of water. What makes this an interefling fub¬ 
jed of confideration is, that thefe-undulations are the 
more ordinary cauies of found A trembling chord, or 
fpring, or bell, agitates the air adjoining to it: thefe 
agitations are propagated along the air, and by its in¬ 
tervention agitate the organ of hearing. The mecha¬ 
nifm of thefe undulations has been much ftudied, and 
furnifhes a very beautiful theory of mufical harmor.y. ✓ 

The philofopher examines the law of comprcflibility of the 
of air and other elaftic fluids ; a raj thus gets the know- comprefli- 
ledge of the conftitution of the atmofphere, and of the bility of 
adion of thofe fluids when employed to impel folid e ' a ^ !C 
bodies. Gunpowder contains an immenfe quantity of fluu,s > an 
permanently elaftic air, which may be let at liberty by peaces, 
inflammation. When this is done at the bottom of a 
piece of ordnance, it will impel a ball along the barrel, 

and; 
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l'hilpfophy t }j at an arrovv is impelled by a bow. And thus having 
difcovered in what degree this air prefl’es in proportion 
to its expanfion, we dilcover its adlion on the ball 
through the whole length of the piece, and the velocity 
which it w’ll finally communicate to it. Here then is 
y 0 contained a theory of artillery and of mines. 

Of the Chemiftry teaches us, that mo ft bodies can be con- 

converficn verted by fire into elailic fluids, which can be employ- 
of bodies t0 a( cj. on ot i ier bodies in the way of preffure or im- 
fluids by 1 *" P u ^ e< Thus they come under the review of the me- 
fi rc , chanical philofopher; and they have become interefting 
by being employed as moving forces in fome very 
powerful machines. 

There difcuffions will nearly exhauft all the general 
mechanical phenomena. There remain fome which are 
much more limited, but furnifli very curious and im- 
yj portant fubjedls of inveftigation. 

Ofthephe- The phenomena exhibited between loadftones or 
nomc-na of magnets and iron have long attra&ed attention ; and 
lo3dflone, theufe to which the polarity of the loadftone has been 
applied, namely, the direfting the courfe of a fhip 
through the pathlefs ocean, has rendered thefe pheno¬ 
mena extremely interefting. They are fpecified by the 
term magnetism. Confiderable progrefs has been 
made in the arrangement and generalization of them; 
■but we have by no meaps been able hitherto to bring 
them all under one Ample fadh The attention has been 
too much turned to the difcovery of the ultimate caufe 
of magnetifm; whereas we fhould have rather employ¬ 
ed our ingenuity in difcovering all the general laws, in 
the fame manner as Kepler and Newton did with re- 
fpedl to the celeftial phenomena, without troubling 
themfelves with the caufe of gravitation. Dr Gilbert 
.of Colchefter was the firft who confidered the magne- 
tical phenomena in the truly philofopbical manner; 
and his treatife De Magnete may be confidered as the 
firft and one of the moft perfedt fpecimens of the Ba¬ 
conian or indudfive logic. It is indeed an excellent 
performance; and when we confider its date, 1580, it 
is a wonder JEpinus’s Tent amen Theories Magnetifmi is 

a moft valuable work, and contains all the knowledge 
y a which we have as yet of the fubjedt. 

Of eledrl- There is another clafs of mechanical phenomena 
cal phene, which have a ccnfiderable affinity with the magnetical; 
mena. we mean the phenomena called electrical. Certain 
bodies, when rubbed or otherwife treated, attradl and 
repel other bodies, and occafion a great variety of fen- 
fible motions in-the neighbouring bodies. Philofo- 
phers have paid much attention to thefe appearances 
of late years, and eftablifhed many general laws con¬ 
cerning them, But we have not been more fuccefsful 
in bringing them all under one fact, and thus eft a- 
blifhiug a con; p'ete theory of them, than in the cafe of 
magnetifm. Franklin and aEpirius are the authors 
who have been moft fuccefsful in this refpecl. Dr 
Franklin in particular has acquired great celebrity by 
his moft fagacious comparifon of the phenomena; 
which has enabled him to eftablifh afew general laws, 
almoft as precile as thole of Kepler, and of equally ex- 
tenfive influence. His difcovery too of the identy of 
thunder and eledtricity has given an importance and 
73 dignity to the whole lubjedt. ‘ 

Thefe are There a: e many phenomena of electricity which 

not all me- cannot tie called mechanical, and are of the moft cu- 
chamcal. 
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rious and interefting kind. As thefe have little 
nedtion with any of the other great branches of phy- 
fical fcience, they have generally been confidered in 
treatifes of natural philolbphy; and along with inqui¬ 
ries into the original caufe of eledtricity tit general, 
continue to engage much of our attention. 

The appearances which are prefented to us by ou 
fenfe of feeing form another clafs, which have always phenomena 
been confidered as making a branch of natural philo- of V1 “°“ 
fophy in all feminaries of learning. It does not, how¬ 
ever, obvioufly appear, that they are mechanical phe¬ 
nomena. The intimate nature of light is ftill a fecret. 
Fortunately it is not neceflary to be known to give us 
a very perfedt theoiy of the chief phenomena. The 
general laws of optics are fo few, fo Ample, and fo 
precife, that our theories are perhaps more perfedt 
here than in any other branch of ph) fics; but thefe 
theories are as yet far removed from the rank of pri¬ 
mary fads. Many unknown events happen before the 
phenomenon comes under the hands of the ordinary 
optxian, fo as to become the fubjeds of the fimple _ . 7 S 


laws of refledion and refradion. It 


even be 
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doubted, and has been doubted, whether the phenome- w hether 
na of optics are cafes of body in motion ; whether all light is 
the lines which the optician draws are any thing but corpored. 
the diredtons along which certain qualities are exerted. 

The fide of a ball which is next the candle may be 
bright and the other fide dark, juft as the fide of a ball 
which is next the eledrical globe is minus and the 
other fide plus; and all this without any intervening 
medium. Apparition or vifibility may be a quality of 
a body, depending on the proximity and pofftion of 
another body, without any thing between them, juft 
as weight is; and this quality may be cognizable by 
our faculty of feeing alone, juft as the preflure of a 
•heavy body is by our feeling alone. 76 

The firft thing which made it probable that meeba- Howo P tl « 
nieal philofophy had any thing to do with the pher.o- confidered 
mena of optics, was the difcovery of Mr Roemer, as a £ ar t of 
“ that apparition was not inftantaneous;” that fome mechanical 
time elapfed between the illumination of a body and philofophy. 
its being feen at a diftance. He difcovered, that it 
was not till 40 minutes after the fun illuminated one 
of Jupiter’s fatellites that it was feen by an inhabitant 
of.this globe. If therefore a fan were juft created, 
it would be 40 minutes before Jupiter would be illumi¬ 
nated by him, and 200 before the Georgian planet 
would be illuminated. Flere then is motion. It is 
therefore highly probable that there is fomething mo- 77 
ved ; but it is ftill doubted whether this fomething, of 
which we call light, is a matter emitted from the ftii/unde! 
filming body, and moving with great velocity, and termined. 
adting on and affedted by other bodies, in the various 
phenomena of optics ; or whether it is a cer.ain Jiate of 
a medium which is thus propagated, as we fee that 
waves are propagated along the furface of water, or 
fonorous undulations through the mafs of air, while 
the water or airitfelf is hardly moved out of its place. 

Either of thefe iuppofitions makes optics a legitimate 
branch of mechanical philofophy ; and it is the philo- 
fopher’s buftnefs to examine both by tire received laws 
of motion, and fee which of them gives confequences 
which tally with the phenomena. This has been done; 
and we imagine that a complete incompatibility has 
been deraonftrated between the confequences of the un- 
4 N 3 dula> 
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dulations of an eladic medium, and the phenomena of 
optics; while the confequences of the other or vulgar 
notion on this fubjedt are perfectly confident .with me¬ 
chanical laws. There are fome things in this hypo- 
thefis very far beyond our power to conceive didindt- 
ly; but they are all fimilar in this refpedt to many 
fadts acknowledged by all; and there is no phenome¬ 
non that is inconfident with the legitimate confequen¬ 
ces of the hypothefis. This gives it great probability; 
and this probability is confirmed by many chemical 
fadls, and by fadts in the vegetable ceconomy, which 
give drong and almod undeniable indications of light 
being a body capable of a chemical union with the 
other ingred : ents of fublunary bodies, and of being af¬ 
terwards fet at liberty under its own form, as the caufe 
or medium of vifion. 

But thefe are quedior.s fimilar to thofe about the 
caufe of gravity, and totally unmecedary for edablifiiing 
a complete theory of the optical phenomena, for ex¬ 
plaining the nature of vifion, the effedts of optical in- 
druments, the caufe of colours, the phenomena of the 
rainbow, halos and periheliums, &c. &c. &c. Only 
all this theory is unconnedted with the principles called 
mechanical. 

Such is the field of obfervation.to the mechanical 
philofopher of the prefent day. We may hope to ex¬ 
tend it, and by degrees apply its dodtrines even to the 
unfeen motions which take place in chemidry and 
phydology. But we mud, in the fird place, perfedt 
our knowledge and defcription of the fenfible motions 
and adfions of bodies. Thofe of fluids dill demand 
much invedigation; and till thefe are then ughly un- 
derdood, it is not time to attempt penetrating further 
into the receffes of nature. 

In the profecution of this dudy, it is found that 
every change which can be obferved in the date of a 
body, with refpedl to motion by the adfion of another 
body, is accompanied by an equal and oppofite change 
in the date of that other body. Thus in the pheno¬ 
mena of gravitation, it is obferved that the defledtions 
of the fun and planets are mutual. The fame thing is 
obferved in the adfions of magnets on each other and 
on iron; it is alfo obferved in the attradlions and re- 
pulfions of eledtrical bodies; and it alfo obtains in all 
the phenomena of impulfe and of corporeal preffure. 
It is therefore an univerfal law of motion, that aftion 
is always equal and oppojite to reaction: but this mud 
be confidered merely as a matter of fadt, a contingent 
law of nature, like that of gravitation. The contrary 
is perfectly conceivable, and involves no contradidfion. 
That this is fo, is evident from the proceedings cf phi- 
lofophers, who in every new cafe make it their bufi- 
nefs to difeover by experiment whether this law was 
obferved or not. It was among the lad difeuveries 
made by Sir Ifaac Newton in his examination of the 
celedial motions. This being the cafe, it fhould ne¬ 
ver be affirmed as a principle of reafoning till its ope¬ 
ration has been afeertained by obfervation. It has 
been owing to this improper procedure that much falfe 
reafoning has been introduced into mechanical philo- 
fophy, and particularly into the theory of impulfion or 
the communication of motion by impulfe. In confi- 
dering this fubjedt, a term has been introduced which 
has occafioned much wrangling and mifconception; 
we mean the term inertia. It ferves indeed to ab¬ 
breviate language, but it has often milled the judge¬ 


ment. When ufed with cautious attention to every Mechanical 
circumdance, it expreffes nothing but the neceffity of Philo fophy 
a caufe to the produdfion of any effedt: but it is ge- ' v ' 
nerally ufed as exprefling a quality inherent in matter, 
by which it rfijls any change of date, or by which it 
maintains its prefent date. Matter is faid to be inert; 
and as every thing which changes the motion of a body 
is called a force, and as this inertia of A is fuppofed to. 
change the motion of B, it is called vis inertia; and 
yet matter is faid to be indifferent as to motion or red, 
and to be inactive. Thefe are furely very incongruous 
expreffions. This obfeure difeourfe has arifen from 
the poverty of all languages, which are deficient in ori¬ 
ginal terms, and therefore employ figurative ones, 

Force, adfion, refillance, are all appropriated terms 
related to our own exertions; and fome refemblance 
between the external effedts of thefe exertions and the 
effedts of the connedting qualities of natural bodies, has 
made us ufe them in our difquifitions on thefe fubjedts. 

And as we are confcious that, in order to prevent our 
being pufhed by another from our place, we mud re¬ 
fid, exerting force; and that our relidance is the rea- 
fon why this other man has not accomplifhed his pur- 
pofe, we fay, that the quiefeent body refids oeing put 
in motion, and that its inerfia is difeovered by the di¬ 
minution made in the motion of the impelling body: 
and upon the authority of this vis inertia as a fird prin¬ 
ciple, the phenomena of impulfion are explained, and 
the law of equal adfion and reaction is edablifhed. 

But all this procedure is in contradidfion to the rules 
of indudtive logic; and the obfeurity and confufioti 
which has arifen from this original mifconception the 
confequent incongruity of language, and the aukward 
attempts that have been made to botch and accommo¬ 
date it. to the real date of things, have occafioned a 
difpute, and the only difpute, in natural philofophy 
which has not yet been fettled, and never can be fet¬ 
tled, while fuch mifconceptions are allowed to re¬ 
main. _ 

If the word inertia be taken as exprefling, not a qua- j ts ])r “p, r 
lity of matter, but a law of human judgment refpedt- meaning, 
ing matter, as exprefling our neceffity of inferring the with an 
agency of a moving force whenever we obferve a change example, 
of motion, all difficulties will vaniffi, and the equality 
of adfion and readtion will be inferred, as it ffiould be, 

•from the phenomena of collifion. There will be infer¬ 
red a vis infita corpori impcllenli, not quit moventi, but 
qud corpori; and this inference will carry us through all 
the myderies of corporeal adfion, as it condudted Sir 
Ifaac Newton in his g- and refearches. 

Let usjud confider how we reafon 
in a new cafe. Let A and B be two 
magnets fadened on the ends of two 
long wooden laths AE, BF, which 
turn horizontally on pivots C, D, like 
compafsneedles, with theirnorthpoies 
fronting each other, 12 inches apart; 
and let A be pufhed towards B, fo 
that it wouldmove uniformly with the 
velocity of two ifehes in a fecond. 

The phenomena which have been ob¬ 
ferved are as follow: A will gradually 
diminifh its velocity; and when it has 
advanced about nine inches, will dop 
completely. B, in the mean time, 
will gradually acquire motion; and 
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when it has advanced about nine inches, will have a 
velocity of about two inches per fecond, with which 
it will continue to move uniformly. Now what is in¬ 
ferred from thefe phenomena ? Becaufe the motion of 
A is gradually retarded, we infer that a retarding 
force, that is, a fotce in the diredtion BA has adted 
on it. And fince this would not have happened if B 
had not been there, and always happens when B is 
there, we infer that B is either its caufe or the occa- 
fion of its adtion. The vulgar fay that B repels A ; 
fo fty the dynamics. The abettors of invifible fluids 
fay, that aftreamof fluid iffuingfrom B impels A in 
the oppofite diredtion. All naturalifts agree in faying, 
that an adtive force connedted with B has deftroyed 
the motion of A, and ennfider this curious phenomenon 
as the indication and charadteriftic of a difeovery. The 
fame inference is made from the motion produced in 
B : it is conlldered by all as effedted by a force exerted 
or occafi .ned by the prefence of A; and the dyna- 
mifts and the vulgar fay that A repels B. And both 
parties conclude, from the equal changes made on both 
bodies, that the changing forces are equal: here ac¬ 
knowledging, that they obferve an equality of adtion 
and readticn; and they add this to the other inftances 
of the extent of this law of motion. 

All this while no one thinks of the inertia or inadti- 
vity of B, but, on the contrary, conclude this to be a 
curious inftance of its adtivity ; and moll people con¬ 
clude that both bodies carry about with them a vis 
infita both when at reft and when in motion. 

If other phenomena give unque.ftionable evidence 
that, in ordinary collifions, there is the fame changes 
of motion, produced without mathematical contadl, 
the fame inferences muft be drawn ; and a fcrupulous 
naturalift will doubt whether contadl fhould make any 
change in our reafonings on the fubjedt, and whether 
adlual contadl ever has been or can beobferved. He 
will alfo be convinced, that while this is the general, 
cr perhaps-univerfal, procefs of nature in producing 
motion by impulfe, all explanations of the adtion of 
bodies e dlfianti, by the intervention of ether^ and other 
invifible fluids, are nothing but multiplying the dif¬ 
ficulties ; for in place of one fadl, the approach of 
one magnet (for inftance) to another, they fubftitute 
millions of unfeen impulfes, each of which equally 
needs an explanation. And if this fluid be fuppoled 
to produce its effedls by any peculiarity in its con- 
ftitution, as in the cafe of Newton’s elaitic ether pro- 
pofed by him to explain gravitation, the hypothefis 
l'ubftitutes, in the moll unqualified m inner, millions 
of fimilar phenomena for the one to be explained ; 
for there is the fame want of a lecond fluid in or¬ 
der to produce that mutual recefs of the particles 
of the ether which conftitutes its elafticity. 

And this feems to be the limit to our inquiries into 
all the clalfes of natural phenomena. We find the 
maffes < r the particles of matter endued, in fadl with 
qualities which affect the ftate of other particles or 
maffes, at fmaller or at greater diftances from each 
other according to ce; tain general rules <<r laws. This 
ultimate ftep in the conftitution of things is inferu- 
table by us. It is arrogance in the higheft degree for 
us to iay, that becaufe we do not comprehend how 
there is inherent in a body any quality by which ano¬ 
ther body may be affedted at any diftance from it, 
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therefore no fuch quality is pojjible . It is no Iefs fo Mechanical 
to fay, than matter has no adtive property but that of b* hiiofophy 
moving other matter by impulfe; and that becaufe it 
may be fo moved, and alfo by the agency of our own 
minds, therefore, when it is not moved by impulfe, it 
is moved by minds. The fame almighty fiat which 
brought a particle of matter into exiftence could bring 
thofe qualities equally into exiftence ; and the how in 
both is equally beyond our comprehenfion. 86 

But, on the other hand, we muft guard againft the Tlftslhould 
incurious refting on this consideration as a flop to fur- not > 
ther inquiry. There may be Ipedes of matter poffefl’- f u , rt h er < i)|. 
ed of the mechanical powers, and which notwith quiries. 
Handing is not cognifable by ourfenfes. All the pro¬ 
perties of matter ara not known to a perfon who is 
both deaf and blind ; and beuigs poffefled of more 
fenfes may perceive matter where we do not; and 
many phenomena may really be produced by the adtion 
of intervening matter, which we, from indolence or 
from hafte, aferibe to the agency of inherent forces. 

The induftry of philofophers has already difeovered 
intermedia in fome cafes. It is now certain that air 
is the conveyer of found, and it is almoft certain that 
there is fuch a thing as light. Let us therefore in¬ 
dulge conjectures of this kind, and examine the con¬ 
jectures by the received laws of motion, and reject 
them when we find the fmalleft inconliftency ; and air¬ 
ways keep in mind that even the moft coincident with 
the phenomena is ftill but a poffibility. g 7 

We may conclude the whole cf thefe obfervations Thefe ob- 
with the remark, that thefe queftions about the activity fervations 
or inactivity of matter are not phyfical, but metaphy- a ‘ e ' 10 j 
fical. Natural philofophy, it is true, commonly takes tut meta- 
it for granted that matter is wholly inactive ; but it is phyfical. 
not of any moment in phyfics whether this opinion is’ 
true orfalfe; whether matter is adted. on according to 
certain laws, cr whether it aCts of itfelf according to 
the fame laws, makes no difference to the natural phi- 
lofopher. It is his bufinefs to difeover the laws which 
really obtain, and to apply thefe to the folution of 
fubordinate phenomena : but whether thefe laws arife 
from the nature of fome agent external to matter, or 
whether matter itfelf is the agent, are queftions which 
may be above his comprehenfion, and do not immedi¬ 
ately concern his proper bufinefs. gg 

The account we have now given of natural phi- The above 
lofophy points out to us in the plaineft manner the account 
way in which the ftudy muft be profecuted, and P' ,1,lts ollt 
the helps which mufbbe taken from other branches the 
ot human knowledge. lludy. 

The caufes, powers, forces, or by whatever name 89 
we choofe to exprefs them, which produce the mecha- This me- 
nical phenomena of the univerfe, are not ebferved, and fur * 
are known to us only in the phenomena themfelves. ' 

Our knowledge of the mechanical powers of nature exempli-" 
muft therefore keep pace with our knowledge of the fted. 
motions, and indeed is nothing different from it. In 
order to difeover and determine the forces by which 
the moon is retained in her orbit round the earth, we 
muft know her motions. To a terreftrial fpeftator 
file appears to deferibe an ellipfe, having the earth in 
one focus; but, in the mean time, the earth is car¬ 
ried round the fun, and the moon’s real path, in ab- 
folutefpace, is a much more complicated figure. Till 
we know this figure, and the variations in the velocity 
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Mechanical with which it is defcribed, we know nothing of the 
Philo fophy f orces which aXuate the moon in her orbit. 

” 90 When Newton fays that the forces by which fhe is 

The mean- retained in this elliptical orbit are direXed to the 
ing of fome earth, what does he mean ? Only this, that the de¬ 
terms ufed fl ei ftj on f r om that uniform reXilineal motion which 
of thebe'" ^ ^ ie wou id otherwife have performed are always in this 
leilial mo- diredlion. In like manner, when he fays that tliefe 
tions. forces are inverfely proportionate to the l'quares of her 
diftances from the earth, he only means that the de¬ 
flexions made in equal times in different parts of her 
motion are in this proportion. Thefe deflections are 
confidered as the charaXeriftics and meafures of the 
forces. We imagine that we have made all plain when 
we call this indicated caufe a tendency to the earth ; 
but we have no notion of this tendency to the earth 
different from the approach itfelf. This word ten¬ 
dency, fo fafhionab'e among the followers of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, is perverted from its pure and original fenfe. 
Tenders verfus folem, is, in the language of Rome, and 
alfo of Newton, to go towards the fun ; but we now 
ufe the words tend, tendency, to fignify, not the approach, 
but the caufe of this approach. And when called upon 
.to fpeak (till plainer, we defert the fafe paths of plain 
language, and we exprefs ourfelves by metaphor ; 
fpeaking of nifus, conatus fefe mutuo accedende, vis centri- 
peta, &c. When thefe expreffions have become fami¬ 
liar, the original fenfe of the word is forgotten, and 
we take it for granted that the words never had ano¬ 
ther meaning; and this metaphor, fprung from the 
poverty of language, becomes a fruitful fource of 
mifconception and miftake. The only way to fecure 
ourfelves againft fuch myftical notions as are introdu¬ 
ced by thefe means into philofophy, is to have recourfe 
to the way in which we acquire the knowledge cf 
thefe fancied powers; and then we fee that their 
names are only names for phenomena, and that uni- 
. verfal gravitation is only an univerfal mutual approach 
9 * ^ among the parts of the folar fyftem. 
dit^oYrea' There is one cafe in which we fondly imagine that 
foning a ' we knew the caufe independent of the effeX, and that 
priori. we could have prediXed the phenomenon a priori: we 
mean the cafe of impulfe: and hence it is that we are 
fo prone to reduce every thing to cafes of impulfion, 
and that we have fallen upon all thefe fubterfuges of 
ethers and other fubtile fluids. But we might have 
faved ourfelves all this trouble: for after having, by 
much falfe reafoning and gratuitous affumptions, 
fnown that the, phenomenon in queftion might have 
been produced by impulfe, we are no nearer our pur- 
pofe, be caufe that property by which matter in mo¬ 
tion puts other matter in motion, is known to us 
only by and in the effeX. 

We know The fair and logical deduXion from all this is, that 
nothing of we mu {]. no t ex pcX any knowledge of the powers of 
dh^-caufes nature > the immediate caufes of the motions of bodies, 
of motions but by means of a knowledge of the motions them- 
except by a fe'.ves ; and that every miilake in the motions is ac¬ 
knowledge companied by a fimilar miftake in the caufes. It is 
of the mo- impoflible to demonftrate or explain the gravitation of 
the planets to him who is ignorant of the properties of 
the ellipfe, or the theory of gunnery to him who does 
not know the parabola. 

A notion has of late gamed ground, that a man 
may become a natural philofopher without mathema- 


tions them- , 
felves. 


tical knowledge; but this is entertained by none who Mechanical 
have any mathematics thcmfelves; and finely thole PM°f°phy 
who are ignorant of mathematics fttould not be fuf- 93 
tained as judges in this, matter. We need only appeal A man 
to faX. It is only in thofe parts of natur al philofophy cannot be a 
which have been mathematically treated, that the in- g° od natu * 
veftigations have been carried on with certainty., fuc- 
cefs, and utility. Without this guide, we mud expect out being l 
nothing but a fchool-boy’s knowledge, refembling 'hat mathema- 
of the man who takes up his religious creed on the ticiau. 
authority of his prieft, and can neither give a reafon - 
for what he imagines that he believes, nor apply it 
with confidence to any valuable purpofe in life. We 
may read and be amufed with the trifling or vague 
writings of authors of this clafs; but we Stall 
not underftand, nor profit by the truths commu¬ 
nicated by a Newton, a D’Alembert, or De la 
Grange. 

Thefe obfervations, on the other hand, flrow us the 
nature of the knowledge which may be acquired, and 
the rank which natural philofophy holds among the 
fciences. 94 

Motions are the real and only objeXs of our obfer- The mo- 
vation, the only fubjeXs of our difeuffion. In motion tions ofbo- 
is included no ideas but thofe of fpace and time, the tiies > 
fubjeXs of pure mathematical difquifition. As foon, of ob 
therefore, as we have difeovered the faX, the motion, j- ervat ; ori) 
all our future reafonings about this motion are purely are fubjeXs 
mathematical, depending only on the affeXions ofofpure 
figure, number, and proportion, and mud carry along mathema- 
with them that demonftration and irrefiftible evidence Uc fl 
which is the boaft of that fcience. To this are we l0n ’ 
indebted for that accuracy which is attained, and the 
progrefs which has been made in- fome branches of 
mechanical philofophy; for when the motions are di- 
ftinXly and minutely underftood, and then confidered 
only as mathematical quantities, independent of all 
phyfical confiderations, and we proceed according to 
the juft rules of mathematical reafoning, we need not 
fear any intricacy of combination or multiplicity of 
fteps; we are certain that truth will accompany us, even 
though we do not always attend to it, and will emerge 
in our final propofttion, in tire fame manner as we fee 
happen in a long and intricate algebraic analyfis. 

Mechanical philofophy, therefore, which is cultivated Meehani- 
in this way, is not a fyftem of probable opinions, but calphilofo- 
a dfeiplina accurata, a demonftrative fcience. To pof- pby thus 
fefs it, however, in this form, requires confiderable cultivated 
preparation. The mere elements of geometry and al- 
gebraare by no means fufficient. Newton could not f c ; cnc6 , 
have proceeded fine u fua math ft facem prefsrente and 

in creating anew fcience of phyiics, he was obliged to 
fearch for and difeover a new fource of mathematical 
knowledge. It is to be lamented that the tafte for thema- -j-he^la- 
themarical feiences has fo prodigioufly declined among me ntable 
philofophers of late years ; and that Britain, which decay of 
formerly took the lead in natural philofophy, flroulJ mathema- 
now be the country where they are lead cultivated. t ‘ c . 5 In ir ‘“ 
Few at prefent know more than a few elementary doc- tain ‘ 
trines of equilibrium ; while, on the continent, we find 
many authors who cultivate the Newtonian philofophy 
with great afliduitv and fuecels, and whole writings 
are confulted as the fountains of knowledge by all 
thofe gentlemen who have occafion to employ the dil- 
coveries in natural philofophy in the arts of life. It is 

to 
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Mechanical to the foreign writers that we have recourfe in our 
Philofophy feminaries, even for elementary treatifes; and while 
v the continent has fupplied us with molt elaborate and 
ufeful treatifes on various articles in phyfical aftrono- 
ray, pradtical mechanics, hydraulics, and optics, 

97 there has not appeared in Britain half a dozen treatifes 
Notwith- worth confulting for thefe lalt forty years; and this 
Handing notwithftanding the great munificence of the pre- 
the amplefl; p ent foverrign, who has given more liberal patro- 

m j rQ " ruge to the cultivators of mathematical philoiophy, 
the crown. ail d indeed of fcience in general, than any prince in 
Europe. The magnilf ent eltablilhments ofLouisXIV. 
originated from his infatiable ambition and defire of 
univerial influence, directed by the fagacious Golbert. 
And his patronage being exerted according to a regu¬ 
lar plan in the cftabhfhiner.t of penfioned academics, 
and in procuring the combined efforts of the mojl emi¬ 
nent of all countries, his exertions made a confpieuous 
figure, and filled all Europe with his eulogifts. But 
all this was done without the fmalleft felf-denial, or re¬ 
trenchment of his own pleaiures, the expences being 
furnifhed put of the public revenues of a great and 
opprefled nation ; whereas the voyages of difeovery, 
the fexpenfive obfervations and geodetical operations in 
Britain, and the numberlefs unheard-of penfions and 
encouragements given to men of Hence and adtivity, 
were all furnifhed out of the revenues of the prince 
in whofe reign they have been accomplifhed. It is 
ftill d: ubtful, however, whether a tafte for the ma¬ 
thematical lciences is likely to be revived in Britain, 
and the eyes of Europe once more diredted thither 
for inftrudtion and improvement as has been former¬ 
ly the cafe. The prefent indeed feems a moft favour¬ 
able era, while the amazing advances in manufadtures 
of every kind feem to call aloud for the affiftar.ee of 
the philofopher. What pleafure would it have given 
to Newton or Halley to have feconded the ingenious 
efforts of a Watt, a Belton, a Smeaton, an At kwright, 
a Dollond ? and how mortyfying is it to fee them in- 
d<. b.ed to the fervices of a Belidor, a Boffut, a Clai- 
raut, a Bol'c. vich ? 

We hope to be pardoned for this digreffion, and re¬ 
turn to our fubjedt. 

It appears from what has been faid, that mechani-. 

98 cal philofophy is almofl wholly a mathematical ltudy, 
Mechanical an d that it is to be fuccefsfully profecuted only under 

t ^' s f° rrrl: hut in our endeavours to initiate the young 
wholly a beginner, it will be often found to require more fteadi- 
mathemati- neifs of thought than can generally be expedled for 
cal fludy. keeping the mind engaged in fuch abflradt fpecula- 
tions. The objedl prefented to the mind is not readily 
apprehended with th it vivacity which is neceffary 
for enabling us to reafon upon it with cleamefs and 
fteadinefs, and it would be very defirable to have fome 
means of rendering the conception more eafy, and the 
attention more lively. This may be done by exhibit¬ 
ing to the eye an experiment, which, though but a 
fingle fadt, gives us a fenfible objedt of perception, 
which we can contemplate and remember with much 
more fteadinefs than any mere creature of the imagi¬ 
nation. We could, by an accurate defeription, give 
fuch a conception of a room that the bearer fhpuld 
perfeftly comprehend our narration of any occurrence 
in it: but one moment’s glance at the room would be 
infinitely better. It is uiual therefore to employ cx- 
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periments to aflift the imagination of the beginner; and F.xperi- 
moft courfesof natural philofophy are accompanied by 
a feries of fuch experiments. Such experiments, con- 1 °^ ul 
nedled by a flight train of argumentative difeourfe, 
may even ferve to give a notion of the general doc¬ 
trines, fufficient for an elegant amufement, and even 
tending to excite curiofity and engage in a feiious 
profecution of the ftudy. Such are the ufual courics 
which go by the name of experimental philofophy : 
but this is a great mifapplication of the term ; fuch 
courfes are little more than illujirations of known d jc- 
trines by experiments. 

Experimental Philosophy is the inveftigation 
of general laws, as yet unknown, by experiment; and 
it has been obferved, under the article Philosophy, 
that this is the moft infallible (and indeed the foie) 
way of arriving at the knowledge of them. This is 
the Novum Organum Scientiarum ftrongly recommended 
by Lord Bacon. It was new in his time, though not 
altogether without example; for it is die procedure 
of nature, and is followed whenever cUriofity is excited. 

There was even extant in his time a very beautiful 
example of this method, viz. the Treatife of the 
Loadft'one, by Dr Gilbert of Colchefter; a work which 
h$s hardly been excelled by any, and which, when we 
confiderits date, about the year 1580, is really a won¬ 
derful performance. 

The moft perfedt model of this method is the Op¬ 
tics of Sir Ifaac Newton. Dr Black’s Eflay on Mag- 
nefia is another very perfedt example. Dr Franklin’s 
Theory of Eledtricity is another example of great 
merit. That the inveftigation is not complete, nor 
the conclufions certain, is not an objedtiom. The me¬ 
thod is without fault; and a proper diredtion is given 
to the mind for the experiments which are ftill necef¬ 
fary for eflablifhing the general laws. 

It were much to be wifhed that fome perfon of 
talents and pf extenfive knowledge would give a trea¬ 
tife on the method of inquiry by experiment. Although 
many beautiful and fuccefsful examples have been given 
as particular branches of inquiry, we have but too 
many inftances of very inaccurate and inconclufive in- 
veftigations. Experiments made at random, almoft 
without a view, ferve but little to advance our know¬ 
ledge. They are like fhapelefs lumps of ftone, merely 
detached from the rock, but ftill wanting the fkill of 
the builder to feledt them for the different purpofes 
which they may chance to ferve ; while well contrived 
experiments are blocks cut out by a fkilfil workman,, 
according as the quarry could furnifh them, and of 
forms fuited to certain determined ufes in the future 
edifice. Every little feries of experiments by Mar- 
graaf terminates in a general law, while hard y any 
general conclufion can be drawn from the numberlefs" 
experiments of Pott. Lord Bacon has written much 
on this fubjedt, and with great judgment and acute- 
nefs of diftindtion; but he has exceeded in th’s, and 
has fatigued his readers by his numerous rules; and 
there is in all his philofophical works, and particularly 
in this, a quaintnefs and affedtation that greatly ob- 
feure his meaning, fo that this moft valuable part of 
his writings is very little read. 

A formidable objedtion has been made to this me¬ 
thod of inquiry. Since a phyfical law is only the 
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expreffion of a general fad, and is eftabliflied' only in uniformity in every fpecies, genus, arid orderj which Expcri- 
confequence of our having obferved a fimilarity in a admits of no exception, but, in the number of flowers, p ™ e " ta * ; 
great number of particular fads; and fince the great a variety as boundlefs as are the circumftanccs of foil, “htiofopHy 
rule ofindudive logic is to give the law no greater climate, age, .and culture, he learns to mark the dif- 
extent than the indudion on which it is founded—diow ference, and draws the abovementiened conclufions. 
comes it that a few experiments mull be received as Thus we learn, that perfitt uniformity is not to be 
the foundation of a general inference? This has been ex-peded in any inftance whatever, becaufe in no in- 
anfwered in very general terms in the article Philoso- dance is the fimplicity of conditution diffidently great' 
p.HY. But it will be of ufe to confider the fubjed a to give us affurarrce of perfed uniformity in the cir- 
little more particularly. Our obfervations on .this cumftances of the cafe; and the utmoft that our expe- 
fubjed are taken from the differtation on evidence rience can teach us is a quick diferimination of thofe 
by Dr Campbell in his Philofophy of Rhetoric. circumftances which produce the occafional varieties. 

An attentive confideration of the objeds around us. The nearer that our invedigatimis carry us to the 
will inform us that they are generally of a complicated knowledge of elementary natures, the more are we con- 
nature, not only as confiding of a complication of thofe vinced by general experience of the uniformity of the 
qualities of things called accidents, fuch as gravity, operations of real elements; and although it may per- 
mobility, colour, figure, folidity, which are common haps be impofflble for us ever to arrive at the know- 
to all bodies; but alfo as confiding of a mixture of a ledge of the fimpled elements of any body, yet when ; 
variety offubdances, very different in.their nature and anything appears Ample, or father fo exadly uniform, 1 
properties; and each of thefe is perhaps compounded as that we have invariably obferved it to produce firfct- ■ 
of ingredients -more fimple. lar effeds on diicovering any n nv effed of this fub-■' 

Moreover, the farther we advance in the knowledge dance,^ve conclude, from a general experience of the 
of nature, .we find the more reafon to be convinced of efficient, a like condancy in the energy as to the red.- 1 
her condancy in all her operations. Like caufes have Fire confumes wood, melts lead, and hardens clay. ' In ? 
always produced like effeds, and like effeds have al- thefe indances it ads uniformly, but not in thefe only, 
ways been preceded by like caufes. Incondancy We have always'found, that whatever of any fpecies is ■ 
lometimes appears in Nature’s works at firjlfight; but confirmed by it in one indance, has been confirmed by ' 
a more refined experience fhows us that this is but an. it on trial at any time. If therefore a trial be made 
appearance, and that there is no incondancy: and we for the fir d time of its influence on any particular fub- 
explain it to our fatisfadion in this way. dance, he who makes it is warranted to conclude that ' 

. Mod of the obj.eds being, of a complicated nature, the effed, whatever it may be, is a faithful Treprefen- : 
we find, on an accurate l'crutiny, that, the .effeds aferi- tative of its effeds on this-fubdance in all pad and fu- 
bed to them ought often to be folely aferibed to. one ture ages. This conclufion is not founded on this - 
or more of thefe component parts, while the others fingle indance, but- upon this Indance combined with : 
either do not contribute to them, or hinder their pro- the general experience of tbe regularity of this element 
dudion; and the variety of nature is-fo great, that in its operations. ■ 

hardly any two individuals of the fame fpecies are in . This general conclufion; therefore, drawn from one 
every refped like any other. On all thefe accounts experiment,, is by no means in opposition to the great' 
we exped diffimilitudes in the phenomena accompany- rule ofindudive logic, but, on the contrary, it is the 
ing perfedly fimilar treatment of different fubjeds of mod general and refined application of.it. General 
the fame .kind; but we find, that whenever we can be laws are here the real fubjed of confideration; and a. 
afTured that the two fubdances are perfedly alike, the law dill more general, viz. that nature is corf ant in a!l 
phenomena arifingfrom fimilar treatment are the fame: its operations , is the inference which.is here applied as. 
and long.and extenfive obfervation teaches us, that,there, a principle of explanation of a phenomenon which is 
are certain circumdances which infure tis in the per- itfelf a general law, viz. that nature is corflant in this 
fed fimilarity of conditution of feme things. When- operation. ■ > ' 

ever we obferve the effed of any natural agent on one, The foundation of this general inference from one : 
and but one, of thefe, we invariably expect that the experiment being fo firmly eftabliflied, it is, evident 
fame will be produced on any other. that experiments mud be an infallible method of at- 

Should a botar.id meet with a plant new to him,, taining to the knowledge of nature; and we need only 
and obferve that it has feven monopetalous flowers,he. be felicitous that we proceed in a way agreeable to, 
will conclude with the utmoft confidence that every the great rule of indudive logic; that,is, the fubjed 
plant of this fpecies will have monopetalous flowers ; mud be cleared of every accidental- and unknown cir-‘ 
but he will not fuppofe that it will have feven, and no cumdance, and put into a fituaiion that will reduce 
more than feven, flowers. Now,thefe two fads feem the intereding circumdance to a date of the greated: 
to have no differeftce to warrant fuch. a difference in poffible fimplicity. Thus we'-maybe certain that the 
the conclufion; which may therefore feem capricious, event will be, a faithful reprefentativeof every fimihr 
fince there is but one example of both. cafe: and ijnlefs this be done in: the preparation, no-. 

But it is not from this example only that he, draws thing can refult from the mod numerous experiments 
the conclufion. Had he never before taken notice of but uncertainty and miflakes.: 

any plant, he would not have reafoned. at all from The account which'has been given of mechanical Mathema- 
thefe remarks. But his mind runs immediately from philofophy would feem to indicate that experiment tics do not 
this unknown fpecies to all the known fpecies of this, was not of much ufe in'the farther profecution 1 of it. ^ u P erfede 
genus, anff to all the genera of the fame order ; and The two laws of motion, with the affidance of mathe- thc u ( e of 
having experienced in the figure of the flower an, matics,feem fully adequate to the explanation of every 
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phenomenon; and fo they are to a certain degree. But 
this degree is as yet very limited. Our mathematical 
knowledge, great as it is in comparifon with that of 
former times, is Hill infufficient for giving accurate 
folutions even of (comparatively fpeaking) very fimple 
queftions. We can tell, with the utmoft precifion, 
what will be the motions of two particles of matter, 
or two bodies, which aft on each other with forces 
proportioned to the fquares of the diftances inverfely ; 
but if we add a third particle, or a third body, afting 
by the fame law, the united fcience of all Europe can 
only give an approximation to the folution. 

What is to be done then in the cafes which coma 
continually before us, where millions of particles are 
afting at once on each other in every variety of fitu- 
ation and diftance ? How fliall we determine, for in- 
(lance, the motion of water through a pipe or fluice 
when urged by a pi (Ion or by its own weight ? what will 
be its velocity and direftion ? It is impoffible, in the 
prefent date of mathematical knowledge, to tell with 
any precifion or certainty. And here we muft have 
recourfe to experiment. But if this be the cafe, mull 
the experiment be made in every poffible variety of 
fituation, depth, figure, preifure ? or is it poffible to 
find out any general rules, founded on the general laws 
of motion, and rationally deduced from them ? Or, if 
this cannot be accomplifhed, will experiment itfelf fur- 
nifti any general coincidences which fhow fuch mutual 
dependences, that we may confider them as indications 
of general principles, though fubordinate, complicated, 
and perhaps infcrutable i This can be difeovered by 
experiment alone. 

The attention of pbilofophers has been direfted to 
each of thefe three chances, and considerable progrefs 
has been made in them all. Numerous experiments 
have been made, almoft fufficient to direft the praftice 
in many important cafes, without the help of any rule 
or principle whatever. But there are many cafes, and 
thefe of by far the greateft importance, fuch as the 
motion of a fhip impelled by the winds, refilled by the 
water, and tolled by the waves, where diftinft experi¬ 
ments cannot be made. 

Newton, Bernoulli, D’Alembert, and others have 
laboured hard to deduce from the laws of motion rules 
for determining what may be called the average mo¬ 
tion of water in thefe circumftances, without attempt¬ 
ing to define the path or motion of any individual 
particle: and they have aftually deduced many rules 
which have a great degree of probability. It may 
here be alked, why do you fay probability ? the rules, 
as far as they go, ftiould be certain. So they are: 
they are ftrift deduftions from their premifes. But 
the premifes are only fuppojitions , of various degrees of 
probability, affirmed in order to fimplify the circum¬ 
ftances of the cafe, and to give room for mathematical 
reafoning; therefore thefe deduftions, thefe rules, muft 
be examined by experiment. Some of the fuppofitions 
are fuch as can hardly be refufed, and the rules dedu¬ 
ced from them are found to tally precifely with the 
phenomena. Such is this, “ that the velocities of 
iffiuing water in finnl.ir circumftances are in the fub- 
duplicate ratio of the preffures.” And this rule gives 
a meft important and extenfive information to the en¬ 
gineer. Other fuppofitions are more gratuitous, and 
the rules deduced from them are lefs coincident with 
Von. XIV. 
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the phenomena. The patient and fagacious Newton 
has repeatedly failed in his attempts to determine what 
is the abfoluie velocity of water iffiuing from a hole in 
the bottom of a veffiel when urged by its weight alone, 
and the attempts of the others have hardly fucceeded 
better. Experiment is therefore abfolutely neceffary 
on this head. 

Thofe who have aimed at the difeovery of rules 
purely experimental on this fubjeft, have alfo been 
pretty fuccefsful; and the Chevalier Buat has, from a 
comparifon of an immenfe variety of experiments made 
by himfelf and various authors, deduced an empirical 
rule, which will not be found to deviate from truth 
above one part in tea in any cafe which has yet come 
to our knowledge. 

This inftance may ferve to Ihow the ufe of experi¬ 
ments in mechanical philofophy. It is proper in all 
cafes by way of illuftration; and it is abfolutely ne- 
ceffiary in molt, either as the foundation of a charafter- 
iftic of a particular clafs of phenomena, or as argu¬ 
ment in fupport of a particular doftrine. Hydrofta- 
tics,'hydraulics, pneumatics, magnetifm, eleftricity, 
and optics, can hardly be ftudied in any other way ; 
and they are at prefent in an imperfeft ftate, and re¬ 
ceiving continual improvement by the labours of expe¬ 
rimental pbilofophers in all quarters of the world. 

Having in the preceding paragraphs given a pretty The*advan. 
full enumeration of the different fubjefts which are to tagescie- 
be confidered in the ftudy of natural philofophy, it rived from 
will not be neceffary to fpend much time in a detail of 
the advantages which may reafonably be expefted from °[ P^dsfo* 
a fuccefsful profecution of this ftudy. It Hands in no ** 
need of panegyric: its intimate connection with the 
arts gives it a fufficient recommendation to the atten¬ 
tion of every perfon. It is the foundation of many 
arts, and it gives liberal affiftance to all. Indebted to 
them for its origin and birth, it has ever retained its 
filial attachment, and repaid all their favours with the 
moft partial affeftion. 

To this fcience the navigator inuft have recourfe xo ? 
for that aftronomical knowledge which enables him 
to find his place in the tracklefs ocean : and although 
very fmall feraps of this knowledge are fufficient for the 
mere pilot, it is neceffary that the ftudy be profecuted 
to the utmoft by fome perfons, that the unlearned pilot 
may get that fcanty pittance which muft direft his 
routine. The few pages of tables of the fun’s decli¬ 
nation, which he ufes every day to find his latitude, 
required the fucceffive and united labours of all the 
aftronomers of Europe to make them tolerably exaft: 
and in order to afeertain his longitude with precifion, 
it required all the genius of a Newton to deteft the 
lunar irregularities, and bring them within the power 
of the calculator; and, till this was done, the refpeftive 
pofition of the different parts of the earth could not be 
afeertai ned. Vain would have been the attempt to do 
this by geodsetical furveys independent of aftronomical 
obfervation. It is only from the moft refined mecha¬ 
nics that we can hope for fure principles to direft us 
in the conftruftion and management of a fhip, the 
boaft of human art, and the great means of union and 
communication between the different quarters of the 
globe. 

A knowledge of mechanics not much inferior to [n 
this is neceffary for enabling the architeft to execute te( a ure 
4 O fome 
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fome of his greateft works, fuch as fhe ereXion of 
domes and arches, which depend on the niceft adjuft- 
ment of equilibrium. Without this he cannot unite 
economy with ftrength ; and his works mull either be 
clumfy mafles or flinrfy fhells. 

The effeXs of artillery cannot be underftood or fe- 
cured without the fame knowledge, 

The whole employment of the engineer, civil or mi¬ 
litary, is a continual application of almoft every branch 
of mechanical knowledge; and while the promifes of 
a Smeaton, a Watt, a Belidor, may be confided in as 
if already performed, the numberlefs failures and dis¬ 
appointments in the molt important and coftly projects 
flrow us daily the ignorance of the pretending crowd 
of engineers. 

The microfcope, the fleam engine, the thunder-rod, 
are prefents which the world has received from the na¬ 
tural philofopher ; and although the compafs and tele- 
fcope were productions of chance, they would have 
been of little fervice had they not been ftudied and 
improved by Gilbert, Halley, and Dollond. 

But it is not in the arts alone that the influence of 
natural philofophy is perceived: it lends its aid to 
every fcience, and in every ftudy. 

It is often neceffary to have recourfe to the philo¬ 
fopher in difputes concerning property; and many ex¬ 
amples might be given where great injuftice has been 
the confequence of the ignorance of the judges. Know¬ 
ledge of nature might have prevented many difgrace- 
ful condemnations for forcery. 

The hiftorian who is ignorant of natural philofophy 
eafily admits the miraculous into his narrations, ac¬ 
companies thefe with his reflexions, draws confequen- 
ces'from them, and fills his pages with prodigies, 
fables, and abfurdity. 

It is almoft needlefs to fpeak of the advantages 
which will accrue to the phyfician from this ftudy. So 
clofe is the connexion between it and medicine, that 
our language has given but one name to the naturalift 
and to the medical philofopher. Indeed, the whole 
of his ftudy is a clofe obfervation of the laws of mate¬ 
rial nature, in order to draw from them precepts to 
direX his praXice in the noble art of healing. Du¬ 
ring the immaturity of general knowledge, while na- 
turalphilofophy was the only ftudy which had acquired 
any juft pretenfion to certitude either in its principles 
or method of inveftigation, the phyficians endeavoured 
to bring the objeXs of their ftudy within its province, 
hoping by this means to get a more diftinX view of it; 
and they endeavoured to explain the abftrufe pheno¬ 
mena of the animal funXions by reducing them all to 
motions, vibrations, collifions, impulfes, hydroftatic 
and hydraulic preflures and aXions, with which the 
mechanical pbilofophers were fo ardently occupied at 
that time. But unfortunately their acquaintance with 
nature was then very limited, and they were but little 
habituated to the rules of juft reafoning; and their 
attempts to explain the economy of animal life by the 
laws of mechanics did them but little fervice either for 
fits knowledge of difeafes or of the methods of cure. 
The mechanical theories of medicine, which had confi- 
derable reputation about the end of laft century, were 
many of them very ingenious, and had an impofing 
appearance of fymmetry and connexion ; but are now 
forgotten, having all been formed on tine narrow fup- 


pofition that matter was fubjeX only to mechanical 
laws. 

But the difeovery of error diminifhes the chance of 
again going wrong, efpeciajly when the caufe of error 
has been difeovered, and the means pointed out of 
deteXing the miftakes; and the vital principle mu ft 
combine its influence with, or operate on, the.proper¬ 
ties of rude matter. It appears therefore evident that 
a knowledge of the mechanical laws of the material 
world is not only a convenient, but a netefl'ary, accom- 
plilhment to the phyfician. We are fully juftified in 
this opinion, by obferving medical authors of the pre- 
fent day introducing into medicine theories borrowed 
from mechanical philofophy, which they do not under- 
ftand, and which they continually mifapply. Appear¬ 
ance of reafoning frequently conceals the errors in 
principle, and feldom fails to miflead. 

But there is no clafs of men to whom this fcience 
is of more fervice than to thofe who hold the honour¬ 
able office of the teachers of religion. Their know¬ 
ledge in their own fcience, and their public utility, 
are prodigioufly hurt by ignorance of the general frame 
and conftitution of nature; and it is m ’ch to be la¬ 
mented that this fcience is fo generally negleXed by 
them, or confidered only as an elegant accompli Ihment: 
nay, it is too frequently fhunned as a dangerous attain¬ 
ment, as likely to unhinge their own faith, and taint 
the minds of their hearers. We hope, however, that 
few are either fo feebly rooted in the belief of the great 
doXrines of religion as to fear this, or of minds fo bafe 
and corrupted as to adopt and inculcate a belief which 
they have any fufpicion of being ill-founded. But 
many have a fort of horror at all attempts to account 
for the events of nature by the intervention of general' 
caufes, and think this procedure derogatory to the 
Divine nature, and inconfiftent with the doXrine’of 
his particular providence; believing, that “ a fparrow 
does not fall to the ground without the knowledge of 
our heavenly Father.” Their limited conceptions can¬ 
not perceive, that, in forming the general law, the 
Great Artift did at one glance fee it in its remoteft and 
moft minute confequence, and adjuft the vaft affemblage 
fo as completely to anfwer every purpofe of His pro- 
vidence. There never was a more eager inquirer into 
the laws of nature, or more ardent admirer of its glo¬ 
rious Author, than the Hon. Robert Boyle. This gen¬ 
tleman fays, that he will always think more highly of 
the {kill and power of that artift who fhould conftruX 
a machine, which, being once let a going, would of it- 
felf continue its motion for ages, and from its inherent 
principles continue to anfwer all the purpofes for which 
it was firft contrived, than of him whole machine re¬ 
quired the continual aid of the hand which firft con- 
ftruXed it. It is owing to great inattention that this 
averfion to the operation of lecondary caufes has any 
influence on our mind. What do we mean by the in- 
troduXion of fecondary caufes ? How do we infer the 
agency of any caufe whatever ? Would we ever have 
fuppofed any caufe of the operations of nature, had 
they gone on without any order or regularity? Or 
would fuch a chaos of events, any moje than a chaos 
of exiftences, have givenus any notion of a forming and 
direXing hand ? No- furely. We fee the hand of 
God in the regular and unvaried courfe of nature, on¬ 
ly becaufe it is regular and unvaried. The philofo¬ 
pher 
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Expert- pber expreffes this by faying, that the phenomena 
mental proceed by unalterable laws. Greatly miftaken there- 
Philofovhy £ ore are t }jey who think that vve fuperfede the exig¬ 
ence of mind and uf providence when we trace things 
to their caufes. A phylical law being an unvaried 
fadt, is an indication, and the ftrengeft poffible indi¬ 
cation, of an unerring mind, whois incapable of change, 
and muft do to day what Fie always did: tor to change 
* Fergu- is to deviate from what is beft*. The operations of un¬ 
ion’s -Lee- erring mind will therefore be regular and invariable, 
tures on Phyfical laws, therefore, or fecondary caufes, are the 
be ft proofs' of unerring wifdom. Such regularity of 
conduct is univerfally confidered as indications of wif¬ 
dom among men. The wife man is known by the 
conftancy of his condudt, while no man can depend on 
the future condudt of a fool. 

And what aftonifhing evidences of wifdom do we 
not obferve in the general laws of the material world ? 
They will ever be confidered by the intelligent philo- 
fopher as the moll glorious difplay of inconceivable 
wifdom, which has been able, by means fo few andfo 
fimple, to produce effedts which by their grandeur 
aftonifh our feeble underftandings, and by their inex- 
hauftilsle variety elude all poffibility of enumeration. 

While the teachers of religion remain ignorant of 
the beautiful laws of nature, the great charadteriilics 
Of the -wifdom and goodnefs of the Almighty Creator, 
their hearers are deprived of much fublime pleafure ; 
God is robbed of that praife which he would have re¬ 
ceived from an enlightened people; and the only wor- 
fhip he receives is tainted with mean notions of his at¬ 
tributes, and groundlefs fears of his power. 

Let not our minds be haunted with fear of the per¬ 
nicious effects of philofophy, in confequence of the 
foolifh extremes into which pretended philofophers 
have lately run, they are but the irregular effufions of 
the moment, probably arifing from the prefent per¬ 
turbed ftate of fome of the moft enlightened nations 
of Europe. Anarchy and confufion have ever been 
unfavourable to calm philofophic refearch, whilft they 
have contributed to bring into view thofe reftlefs fpirits 
who blaze like a meteor and like a meteor are extin- 
guifhed, the illuminations of Philofophy are fpoken of 
as the fources of their reveries. But their whole 
phr afeqlogy is equally a perverfion of every thing in 
language and in fentiment. The facred name of 
philofophy is profaned in their mouths. No won¬ 
der that religion fled from the torch of their philo- 
fophy: for their philofophy confifts exprefsly in the 
confounding the moft d'ftindt claffes of phenomena and 
of beings, in affimilat ng the heavenly animating fpark 
with'n us to a piece of rude matter, and in degrading 
man to the level of the brutes, and thus fhutting out 
his faireft profpedts. It is not by the ordinary dialec¬ 
tics of the theologian that this facrilegious confufion 
can be redtified: this requires an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with what is charadterlftic of mind, and what is 
eharafleriftic of matter, and a comprehenfive view of 
the general laws which regulate the appearances in 
both clalfes of objedts. Thus, and thus alone, will the 
divine be able to confute the miferable fophifrrs ofMi- 
rabeau and Diderot and the other foi-difant fages of 
France j and perfuade their willing hearers to “ render 
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But befides thefe advances which accrue to d’£Te- ^ 

rent clalfes of men from this ft.udy, there aie fome ef¬ 
fects which are general, and are too important to be 
paffed over unnoticed. 116 

That fpirit of difpaflionate experimental inquiry And in 
which has fo greatly promoted this ftudy, will carry other fa- 
with it, into every fubjedt of inquiry, that precision ences " 
and that conftant appeal to fadt pud experience which 
charadterife it. And we may venture to affert, that 
ti.e fuperior good order and method which diftinguifh 
fome of the later produdtions. in other feiences, have 
been in a great meafure owing tp this mathematical, 
fpirit, the fuccefs of which in natural philofophy has 
gained it credit, and thus given it an unperceived 
influence even over thofe who have not made it their, 
ftudy. 117 

The truths alfo which the naturalift difeovers are More ge- 
fuch as do rot in general affedt the paflions of men, nera * ad " 
and have therefore a good chance of meeting with a Tj'" ta ® es , of 
candid reception. Thofe whofe intereft it is to keep men p 
in political or religious ignorance, cannot eafily fufpedt 
bad confequences from improvements in this fcience; 
and if they did, have hardly any pretext for checking 
its progrefs. All difeoveries accuftom the mind to no¬ 
velty ; and it will no longer be ftartled by any confe¬ 
quences, however contrary to common opinion. Thus 
the way is paved for a rational and difereet fcepticifm, 
and a free inquiry on other fubjedts. Experiment, 
not authority, will be confidered as the teft pf truth; 
and under the guidance of fair experience we need 
fear no ill as long as the laws of nature remain as they 
are. 

Laftly, fince it is the bufinefs of philofophy to de- 
feribe the phenomena of nature, to difeover their cau¬ 
fes, to trace the connexion and fubordination of thefe 
caufes, and thus obtain a view of the whole conftitu- 
tion of nature; it is plain that it affords the fureft path 
for arriving at the knowledge of tire great caufe of all, 
of God himfelf, and for forming proper conceptions 
of him and of our relations to him: notions infinitely 
more juft than can ever be entertained by the carelefs 
fpedtator of his works. Things which to this man ap- . 
pearfolitary and detached, having no other connec¬ 
tion with the reft of the univerfe but the fhadowy and 
fleeting relation of co-e:;iftence, will, to the diligent 
philofopher, declare themfelves to be parts of a great 
and harmonious whole, connedled by the general laws 
of nature, and tending to one grand and beneficent 
purpofe. Such a contemplation is in the higheft de¬ 
gree pleafant and cheering, and cannot fail of impref- 
fing us with the wifh to co operate in this glorious 
plan, by adting worthy of the place we hold among 
the works of God, and with the hopes of one day en¬ 
joying all the fatisfadlion that can arife from confctous 
worth and confummate knowledge; and this is the 
worftfip which God will approve. “ This univerfe 
(fays Boyle) js, the magnificent temple of its great 
Author; and man is ordained, by his powers and qua¬ 
lifications, the high prieft of nature, to celebrate divine 
fervice in this temple of the univerfe.” 
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Pyfiogno- PHYSIOGNOMICS, among phyficians, de- 
. m ' cs * note fuch figns as, being taken from the countenance, 
ferve to indicate the ftate, difpofition, &c. both of the 

PHYSIO 

1 

Variousde- TSa word formed from the Greek <pv nt nature, and 
finitions of yivamta / know. It is the name of a fcience which 
phyfiog.no- occupied much of the attention of ancient philofo- 
and nj. ent pbers, and which, fince the revival of learning, has in 
dern. a great degree been difregarded. Till of late it has 
feldom in modern times been mentioned, except in 
conjundtion with the exploded arts of magic, alchemy, 
and judicial aftrology. Within the two laft centuries, 
no doubt, the bounds of human knowledge have been 
greatly extended by means of the patient purfuit of 
fad! and experiment, inftead of the hafty adoption of 
conjedture and hypothefis. We have certainly difco- 
vered many of the ancient fyftems to be merely crea¬ 
tures of imagination. Perhaps, however, in fome in- 
ftances, we have decided too rapidly, and rejedted real 
knowledge, which we would have found it tedious 
and troublefome to acquire. Such has been the fate 
of the fcience of phyfiognomy; which certainly merits 
to be confidered in a light very different from alchemy 
and thofe other fanciful ftudies with which it had ac¬ 
cidentally been coupled. The work lately publifhed 
by M. Lavater on the fubjedt has indeed excited at¬ 
tention, and may perhaps tend to replacephyfiognomy 
in that rank in the circle of thefciences to which it 
feems to be intitled. 

It does not appear that, the ancients extended the 
compafs of phyfiognomy beyond man, or at lead ani¬ 
mated nature: But the ftudy of that art was revived 
in the middle ages, when, milled probably by the com- 
prehenfivenefs of the etymological meaning of the 
word, or incited by the prevalent tafte for the mar¬ 
vellous, thofe who treated of the fubjedt ftretched the 
range of their fpeculation far beyond the ancient li¬ 
mits. The extenfion of the fignification of the term 
•was adopted univerfally by thofe naturalifts who ad¬ 
mitted the theory of fignatures (fee Signature) ; and 
phyfiognomy came thus to mean, the knowledge of 
the internal properties of any corporeal exiftence from 
the external appearances. Joannes Baptifta Porta, for 
inflance, who was a phyfiognomift and philofopher of 
confiderable eminence, wrote a treatife on the phyfi¬ 
ognomy of plants (philognomenica), in which he em¬ 
ploys phyfiognomy as the generic term. There is a 
treatife likewife De Phyfiognomia Avium, written we 
believe by the fame perfon. In the Magia Phyfiogno- 
mica of Gafpar Schottus, phyfiognomia humana is made a 
fubdivifion of the fcience. 

Boyle too adopts the extenfive fignification men¬ 
tioned, which indeed feems to have been at one time 
the u fual acceptation of the word (a). At prefent 
phyfiognomy feems to mean no more than “ a know- 


body and mbd: and hence the art of reducing thefe Phyfiogn*. 
figns to pradtice is termed phyfiognomy. mics - 
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ledge of the moral charadter and extent of intelledhial 
powers of human beings, from their external appear¬ 
ance and manners.” In the Berlin Tranfadlions for 
the years 1769 and 1770 there appears along con- 
troverfial difcuffion on the fubjedt of the definition of 
phyfiognomy between M. Pernetty and M. Le Cat, 
two modern authors of fome note. Pernetty contends, 
that all knowledge whatever is phyfiognomy; Le Cat 
confines the fubjedt to the human face. Neither feems 
to have hit the medium of truth. Soon after the ce¬ 
lebrated book of Lavater appeared. He indeed de¬ 
fines phyfiognomy to be, “ the art of difcovering the 
interior of man by means of his exterior ; but in diffe¬ 
rent paffages of his work he evidently favours the ex¬ 
tended fignification of Pernetty. This work gave oc- 
cafion to M. Formey’s attack upon the fcience itfelf 
in the fame Berlin Tranfadlions for 1775. Formey 
ftrenuoufly controverts the extent alligned by Lavater 
to his favourite fcience. a 

Before the era of Pythagoras the Greeks had little Pythagoras 
or no fcience, and of courfe could not be fcientifical probably 
phyfiognomifts. Phyfiognomy, however, was much brought 
cultivated in Egypt and India ; and from thefe coun- t * 11 ® :lc ‘ ence 
tries the fage of Samos probably introduced the rudi- to reece 
ments of this fcience, as he did thofe of many others, 
generally deemed more important, into Greece. ^ 

In the time of Socrates it appears even to have it was a 
been adopted as a profeflion. Of this the well-known profcflion 
anecdote of the decifion of Zopyrus, on the real cha- * n t ’ le tlme 
radfer of Socrates himfelf judging from his counte- Socratesv 
nance, is fufficient evidence. Plato mentions the fub¬ 
jedt ; and by Ariftotle it is formally treated of in a 
book allotted to the purpofe. 

It may be worth while to give a brief outline of A- General 
riftotle’s fentiments on the fubjedt. outline of 

Phyfiognomy, he in fubffiance obferves, had been Ariftotle’*. 
treated of in three ways: Some philofophers claffed 
animals into genera, and aferibed to each genus a cer- "JL 1IS u 
tain mental difpofition correfponding to their corpo- J * 
real appearance. Others made a farther diftindtion of 
dividing the genera into fpecies. Among men, for 
inftance, they diftinguilhed the Thracians, the Scy¬ 
thians, the Egyptians, and whatever nations were ftrf- 
kingly different in manners and habits, to whom ac¬ 
cordingly they affigned the diftindlive phyfiognomical 
charadteriftics. A third fet of phy fiognomifts judged 
of the actions and manners of the individual, and pre¬ 
famed that certain manners proceeded from certain 
difpofitions. But the method of treating the fubjedt 
adopted by Ariftotle himfelf was this; A peculiar 
form of body is invariably accompanied by a peculiar 

difpo- 


( a) They’l find i’ the phyfiognomies 

0 ’ th’ planets all men’s deftinist, Hudibras. 
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difpofition of mind ; a human intelleft is never found 
in the corporeal foim of a beaft. The mind and body 
reciprocally affeft each other: thus in intoxication 
and mania the mind exhibits the affe&ions of the bo¬ 
dy ; and in fear, joy, See. the body difplays the affec¬ 
tions of the mind. 

From fuch fads he argues, that when in man a 
particular bodily character appears, which by prior 
experience and obfervation has been found uniformly 
accompanied by a certain mental difpofition, with 
which therefore it mull have been necelfarily connedt- 
ed; we are intitled in all fuch cafes to infer the dif¬ 
pofition from the appearance. Our obfervations, he 
conceives, may be drawn from other animals as well as 
from men : for as a lion poffeffes one bodily form and 
mental character, a hare another, the corporeal cha- 
radleriftics of the lion, fuch as ftrong hair, deep voice, 
large extremities, difcernible in a human creature, de¬ 
note the ftrength and courage of that noble animal; 
while the {lender extremities, foft down, and other fea¬ 
tures of the hare, vifible in a man, betray the mental 
charader of that pufillanimous creature. 

Upon this principle Ariftotle treats of the corpo¬ 
real features of man, and the correfpondent difpofitions, 
fo far as obferved : he illuftrates them by the analogy 
juft mentioned, and in feme inftances attempts to ac¬ 
count for them by phyfiological reafoning. 

At the early period in which Ariftotle wrote, his 
theory, plaufible certainly, and even probable, difplays 
hisufual penetration and a confiderable degree of know¬ 
ledge. He diftindly notices individual phyfiognomy, 
national phyfiognomy, and comparative phyfiognomy. 
The ftate of knowledge in his time did not admit of a 
complete elucidation of his general principles; on that 
account his enumeration of particular obfervations and 
precepts is by no means fo well founded or fo accurate 
as his method of ftudy. Even his ftyle, concife and 
energetic, was inimical to the fubjed; which, to be 
made clearly comprehenfible, muft require frequent pa- 
raphrafes. Ariflotle’s performance, however, fuch as 
it is, has been taken as the ground work and model of 
every phyfiognomical treatife that has fince appeared. 

The imitators of this great man in the 16th and 
17th centuries have even copied his language and 
manner, which are fententious, indiferiminate, and ob- 
f'cure. His comparative phyfiognomy of men with 
beafts has been frequently though not uni verfally adopt¬ 
ed. Befides his treatife exprefsly on the fubjed, ma¬ 
ny incidental obfervations on phyfiognomy will be 
found interfperfed through his other works, particu- 
5 larly in his hiftory of animals. 

Theophraf. Next after Ariftotle, his difciple and fucceffor The- 
tus’s ethic ophraftus would deferve to be particularly mentioned 
chara&ers as a writer on the fubjed in queftion. His ethic cha¬ 
in™ 2n t ra ^ ers > a f in g u hu and entertaining performance, com- 
branch 3 of P°f e d at the age of 99, form a diftind treatife on a 
phyfiogno- moft important branch of phyfiognomy the phyfiognomy 
my, of manners : but the transitions and imitations of La 

Bruyere are fo excellent, that by referring to them we 
do greater juftice than would otherwife be in our 
power, both to Theopfrraftus and to our readers. We 
cannot, however, omit obferving, that the accuracy of 


obfervation and livelinefs of defeription difplayed in 
the work of Theophraftus will preferve it high in claf- 
fical rank, while the fcience of man and the prominent 
charaderiftics of human fociety continue to be objeds 
of attention. , 

Polemon of Athens, Adamantius the fophift, and other 
feveral others, wrote on the fubjed about the fame pe- Greek a*» 
riod. Lately there was published a colledion of all thorsou 
the Greek authors on phyfiognomy : the book is inti-this fub. 
tied Phyjwgnomia veteris feriptores Greed. Gr. & Lat. a i Cl ^* 
Fran%io Altenh. 1780, 8vo. From the number of thefe 
authors, it appears that the fcience was much cultivated The fei- 
in Greece ; but the profeflors feem foon to have con- ence was 
neded with it fomething of the marvellous. This we then cou- 
have caufe to fufped from the ftory told by Apion of P led v ''j th 
Apelles : Imaginem adeo fmilitudinis indifcretx pinxit, ut 
("mcrediblie diBu) Apion Gramaticus Scripturn reltquerit ve iious. 
quemdam ex fade hominum addivinantem (quos melapofcopos 
vacant) ex iis dixijje aut futuree mortis annos, aut prceteritm\. j pi; n y 
The novitiates of the Pythagorean fchool were fubjeded Nat. Hill, 
to the phyfiognomic obfervation of their teachers, and bh. 35. 
it is probable the firft phyfiognomifts by profeffion § 3 J- P ir * 
among the Greeks were of this fed. They, too, to 39, 
whom, from the nature of their dodrines and difei- 
pline, myftery was familiar, were the firft, it is likely, 
who expofed the fcience of phyfiognomy in Greece to 
diigrace, by blending with it the art of divination. g 

From the period of which we have been treating to The obfer. 
the clofe of the Roman republic, nothing worthy of va tions of 
remark occurs in the literary hiftory of phyfiognomy. Roman 
About the laft mentioned era,however, and from thence ani J other 
to the decline of the empire under the later emperors, wrltcrs " 
the fcience appears to have been cultivated as an im¬ 
portant branch of erudition, and affumed as a profeffion 
by perfans who had acquired a fuperior knowledge in it. 

In the works of Hippocrates and Galen, many 
phyfiognomical obfervations occur. Cicero appears to 
have been peculiarly attached to the fcience. In his 
oration againft Pifo, and in that in favour of Rofcius, 
the reader will at the fame time perceive in what man¬ 
ner the orator employs phyfiognomy to his purpofes, 
and find a curious inftance of the ancient manner of 
oratorical ahufe. 

Many phyfiognomical remarks are to be found like- 
wife in the writings of Salluft, Suetonius, Seneca* 

Pliny, Aulus, Gellius, Petronius, Plutarch, and others. 

That in the Roman empire the fcience was prac* 
tifed as a profeflion, ample evidence appears in the 
writings of feveral of the authorsjuft mentioned. Sue¬ 
tonius, for inftance, in his Life of Titus, mentions 
that Narciffus employed a phyfiognomijl to examine the 
features of Britannicus, who predifted that Britanni- 
cus would not fucceed, but that the empire would de¬ 
volve on Titus. 9 

The fcience of phyfiognomy {hared the fame fate This i'ci- 
with all others, when the Roman empire was over- enfe fell 
thrown by the northern barbarians. About the be- ^’ lth tlle 
ginning of the fixteenvh century it began again to be 
noticed.—From that time till the clofe of the feven- * 
teenth, it was one of the moft faftuonable ftudies. 

Within that fpace have appeared almoft all the ap¬ 
proved modern authors on the fubjedt (b) 

It 


(b) They are, Bartholem, Codes, Baptifta Porta, Honoratus Nuquetius, Jacobus de Indagine, Alftedius, 

Michael 
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It has been unfortunate for phyfiognomy, that by 
many of thefe writers it was held to be conneded with 
dodrines of which the philofophy of the prefent day 
■would be afhamed. With thefe doctrines it had almoft 
I0 funk into oblivion. 

Particular In every period of-the hi (lory of literature there 
lturticshave mayeafily be marked a prevalence of particular ftudies. 
peculiarly j n t ] ie ear jy p er iod, for inftance, of Grecian literature, 
particular* 1 m pdsologkal morality claimed the chief attention of the 
times. philofophers. In tl:e more advanced ftate of learning 
in Greece and in Rome, poetry, hijlory , and oratory , held 
the pre-eminence. Under the latter emperors,andfor 
fome time afterwards, the hiilory of theological contro- 
wrfiet occupied the greateft part of the works of the 
learned. Next fucceeded metaphyfcs , and metaphyfical 
theology. Thefe gave place to alchemy, magic, judicial 
ajlrology, the doctrine of fignatures and fympathies, the 
myftic, thcofophic, and Rfcrucian theology, with pfayfiog- 
nomy. Such were the purfuits contemporary with the 
fcience which is the objed of our prefent inquiry. It 
is no matter of furpril'e, that, fo aljociated, it ihould 
have fallen into contempt. It is not unufual for man¬ 
kind haftily to rejed valuable, opinions, when acciden- 
.tally or artificially connedted with others which are ab- 
furd and untenable. Of the truth of this remark, the 
hiilory of theology, and the prefent tone of theological 
opinions in Europe, furnifli a pregnant example. 

To phyfiognomy, and the exploded fciences laft 
mentioned, fucceeded clajjtcphilology ; which gave place 
to modern poetry and natural philofophy ; to which recent¬ 
ly have been added the ftudies of rational theology, che- 
mijlry, the phitojophy of hiflory, Xhs. hijlory of man, and 
j j the feienee of politics. , 

The obfer- About the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
vations of tury, and thenceforward, the occult fciences, as they 
t *l e writers are termed, had declined very confiderably in theefti* 
fent centu" mat i° n °f the learned; and thofe who treated of phy- 
ry on this fiognomy forbore to difgrace it by a connexion with 
fubjed, thofe branches,of ideal learning with which formerly 
it had been invariably conjoined. In Britain, Dr Gwi* 
ther noticed it with approbation.—His remarks are 
pubiiftied in tile PhilofophicalTranfadions, vol. xviii. ; 
and Dr Parfons chofe it for the fubjed of the Croo. 
nean lectures, publifhed at firft in the fecond fupple- 
ment to the 44th volume of the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, and afterwards (1747) in a feparate treatife, en¬ 
titled Human Ph fiognomy explained. 

The obfervations, however, of thefe writers, as well 
as of Lancifius, Haller, and Buifon, relate rather to 
the tranfient expreffion of the paffions than to the per¬ 
manent features of tire face and body. The well- 
known charaders of Le Brun like wife are illuftrative 
of the tranfient phyfiognomy, or (as it is termed) pa- 
r4 thognomy. — See Passions in Painting. 

We find During the prefent century, although phyfiognomy 
nothing has been now and then attended to, nothing of impor- 
very ini- tance appeared on the fubjed till the difcuffion already 
portant 

till the 
coPtrover- 


mentioned between Pernetty and Le Cat, in the Berlin 
Tranfadions. The fentiments of thefe authors, in fo 
far as relates to the deflation of phyfiognomy, have been 
above noticed. Their effays are belides employed in 
.difcuffing the following queftions : \jl. Whether ip 
would or would net be advantageous to fociety, were 
the charader, ■ difpofition, and abilities, of each indi¬ 
vidual fo marked in his appearance as to be difeor 
vered-with certainty ? ......... 

2dly, Whether, on the fuppofitionthat by thehigheft 
poffible proficiency in phyfiognomy, we could attain a 
knowledge in part only of the internal charader, it 
would be advantageous to fociety to cultivate the ftudy, 
mankind being in general imperfed phofiognomifts ? , , 

No reafoning a priori can poffibly determine thefe 
queftions, Time and experience alone muft afeertain 
the degree of influence which any particular acquifition 
of knowledge would have, on the manners and charac¬ 
ters of mankind-; but it is difficult to conceive how 
the refult of any portion of knowledge, formerly un. 
known, and which mankind would bt permitted, to dif- 
cover, could be any thing but beneficial. , 13 

Soon-after this controverfy in the Berlin Tranfac- Lavater’* 
tions, appeared the great work of M. Lavater, dean celebrated 
of Zurich, which has excited no inconfiderable portion wor *‘ 
of attention in the literary world. The, work itfeif is 
magnificent: that circumftance, as well as the nature; 
of the fubjed, which was fuppofed to be fanciful,, have 
contributed to extend its fame; and certainly, if we 
may judge, the book, though many faults may be de- 
teded in it, is the mod important of any that has ap¬ 
peared on the fubjed fince the days of Ariftotle. La¬ 
vater profeffes not to give a complete fynthetical trea¬ 
tife on phyfiognomy, but, aWare that the fcience is yet 
in its infancy, he exhibits fragments only illuftrative of 
its different parts. His performance is no doubt deful- 
tory and unconneded, It contains, however, many 
particulars much fuperior to any thing that had ever 
before appeared on the fubjed. 

With the fcholaftic and fyftematic method adopted 
by the phyfiognomifts of the laft and preceding centu¬ 
ries, Lavater has rejeded their manner of writing. 

Which was dry, concife, indeterminate, and general: 
his remarks, on the contrary, are for the moil part 
precife and particular, frequently founded on diftine-f 
tions extremely acute. He has omitted entirely (as 
was to be expeded from a writer of .the prefent day) 
the aftrological reveries, and fuch like, which deform 
the writings of former phyfiognomifts; and he has 
with much propriety .deduced his phyfiognomical ob- 
fervations but feldom from anatomical or phyfirlogi- 
cal reafoning. ' Such" reafoning may perhaps at fome - 
future period become important; but. at prefent our 
knowledge of fads, although extenfive, is not fo uni- 
verfal as to become the liable foundation of particular 
dedudions. Lavater has illuftrated his remarks by en¬ 
gravings ; a method firft adopted by Baptifta Porta_ 

Lavater’s 


fv between > ' 

Pernetty Michael Schottus, Gafpar Schottus, Cardan, Taffnierus, Fiudd, Behtnen, Barclay, Claromontius, Conringius, 
andi.ecat. the commentaries of Auguftin Nipbus,. and Camillus Balbus on the Phyfiognomica of Ariftotle,—Spontanus, 
Andreas Henricus, Joannes Digander, Rud. Groclenius, Alex. Achillinus) Joh. Prsstorius, Jo. Belot, Guliel. 
Gratalorus, &c. They are-noticed in the Polyhiftor. of Morhoff. vol. i. lib. 1. cap. 15. $-4. and vol. ii. lib. j. 
cap. 1. $ 4. 4 1 
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His opi¬ 
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obferva- 
tion. 


15 

His ima¬ 
gination 
has, how¬ 
ever, often 
cutftript 
his judge- 
ment. 


•Vol I. 

P- 33—38- 
Vol. II. 
p. 89. 
French 
tranfla- 
tion. 
f Vol. I. 
p. xa6, 

x6 

Other 
weakneffes 
of this 
great phy- 
fiognomift. 


Lavater’s engravings are very numerous, often expref- 
five, and tolerably executed. 

The opinions of this celebrated phyfiognomift are 
evidently the refult of adlual obfervation. He appears 
indeed to have made the fcience his peculiar ftudy, and 
the grand purfuit of his life. His performance exhi¬ 
bits an extended comprehension of the fubjedt, by a 
particular attention to offial phyfiognomy, and the ef- 
fedt of profiles and contours. His ilyle in general h for¬ 
cible and lively, although fomewhat declamatory and 
digreffive. His expreffions are frequently precife, and 
ftrikingly charadferiftic ; and the fpirit of piety and 
benevolence which pervade the whole performance ren¬ 
der it highly interefting. 

The defeats of the work, however, detradl much 
from the weight which Lavater’s opinions might other- 
wife challenge. His imagination has frequently fo far 
outftript his judgment, that an ordinary reader would 
often be apt to reject the whole fyftem as the extrava¬ 
gant reverie of an ingenious theorift. He has clothed 
his favourite fcience in that affedted myfterious air of 
importance which was. fo ufual with his pre deceffors, 
and defcribes the whole material W( rid to be objedts of 
the umverfal dominion of phyfiognomy*. Hewhim- 
lically conceives it neceffary for a phyfiognomifl to be 
a well-fhaped handfome man f. He employs a lan¬ 
guage which is often much too peremptory and deci¬ 
sive, difproportioned to the real fubftance of his re¬ 
marks, or to the occafion of making them. The re¬ 
marks themfelves are frequently oppofite in appearance 
to common obfervation, and yet unfupported by any 
illuftrations of his. 

Lavater certainly errs in bellowing too great a reli¬ 
ance on fingle features, as the foundation of decifton 
on charadter. His opinions on the phyfiognomy of 
the ears, hands, nails, and feet, of the human fpecies, 
on hand-writing, on the phyfiognomy of birds, infed'ts, 
reptiles, and Allies, are obvioufly premature, as hither¬ 
to no fufficient number of accurate obfervaticns have 
been made, in regard to either of thefe particulars, to 
authorize any conclufion. He has erred in the oppo¬ 
fite extreme, when treating of the important topic of 
national phyfiognomy .where he has by no means profe- 
cuted the fubjedt fo far as fadts might have warranted. 
We mud farther take the liberty to objedt to the fre¬ 
quent introdudfon of the author’s own phyfiognomy 
throughout the courfe of his work. His Angular re¬ 
marks on his owrt face do not ferve to prejudice the 
reader in favour of his judgment, however much his 
charadter may juftify the truth of them. We mull 
regret lik.;wife, for the credit of the fcience, that the 
author’s Angularly fanciful theory of apparitions fliould 
fo nearly refemble a revival of the antiquated opinions 
of thefympathifts. 

To thefe blemifties, which we have reludlantlv enu¬ 
merated, perhaps may be added that high impaffioned 
tone of enthuliafm in favour of his fcience everywhere 
difplayed throughout the work of this author, which 
is certainly very rppofrte to the cool patient inveftiga- 
tion beAtting phiiofiphy. To that enthufiafm, how¬ 
ever, it is probable that in this inftance (as is, indeed, 
no unfrequent effedt of enthufiafm) we are indebted 
for the excellency which the author has attained in his 
purfuit; and it poffeffes the falutary tendency of put¬ 


ting us on oUr guard againfl a too implicit-acquiefcence 
in his phyAognomical decifions. I7 

In the Berlin Tmnfidtions for 1775, there appears His work 
a formal attack upon Lavater’s work by M. Formey. wasattack- 
This effay we have already mentioned. After difputing ,n . l ^ e 
the propriety of the extenAve Agnification applied by ntzc- 
Lavater and Pernetty to the term phyfiognomy, M. t j ons [, v jyf. 
Formey adopts nearly the fame deAnition which we Formey. 
conceive to be the mod proper, and which we have 
put down as fuch near the beginning of this article. 

He allows that the mental charadter is intimately con¬ 
nected with, andfenAbly inAuenced by, every Abreof 
the body; but his principal argument againfl phyAog- 
tlomy is, that the human frame is liable to innumerable 
accidents, by which it may be changed in its external 
appearance, without any correfponderit change of the 
difpofition ; fo that it furpafles the extent of the A.ill 
of mortals to diftinguiih the modiAcations of feature 
that are natural from thofe which may be accidental. 

Although, therefore, the fcience of phyfiognomy may 
be founded in truth, he infers that the Deity only can 
exercife it. 

M. Formey further contends, that education, diet, 
climate, and fudden emotions, nay even the tempera¬ 
ments o^anceftors, affedt the caft of human features ; 
fo that the influence of mental charadter on thefe fea¬ 
tures may-be fo involved with, or hidden by, acciden¬ 
tal circumftances, that the ftudy of phyftognomy mull 
ever be attended by hopelefs uncertainty. Thefe ob¬ 
jections are worthy of notice, but they are by no 
means concluAve. 18 

We fhall give a fpecimen of M. Lavater’s manner of Lavater’s 
treating the fubjedt on the oppofite fide of the quef- mod< ; °* 
tion: a fpecimen, not in Lavater’s precife words, but pjjjjvaf ** 
conveying more fhortly an idea at once of his fenti- J 
ments, and of his manner of expreffing^ them. 

No ftudy, fays he, excepting mathematics, more Phyfiog- 
juftly deferves to be termed a fcience than phyfiogno- nomy is 
my. It is a department of phyfics, including theology jafily call- 
and belles letters, and in the fame manner with thefe e<1 a fci ' 
fciences may he leduced to rule. It may acquire a eBce ’ 

Axed and appropriate charadter; it may be communi¬ 
cated and taught. 

Truth or knowledge, explained by Axed principles, 
become fcidnce. Words, lines, ru’es, deAnitions, are 
the medium of communication. The queftion, then,, 
with refpedt to' phyfiognomy, will thus be fairly ftated. 

Can the ftriking and marked differences which are viA- 
ble between one human face, one human form, and an¬ 
other, be explained, not by obfcure and confufed con¬ 
ceptions, but by certain charadters, Agns, and ex¬ 
preffions ? Are thefe Agns capable of communica¬ 
ting the vigour or imbecility, the Acknefs or health, 
of the body; the wifdom, the folly, the magna¬ 
nimity, the meannefs, the virtue, or the vice, of the 
mind ? 20 

It is only to a certain extent that even the experi- Experi¬ 
mental philofopher can purfue his refearches. The ac- ment is 
tive and vigorous mind, employed in fuch ftudies, will limited in 
often form conceptions which he fhall be incapable of extent ‘ 
expreffing in words, fo as to communicate his ideas to 
the feebler mind, which was itfelf unable to make the 
difeovery: but the lofty, the exalted mind, which 
foars beyond all written rule, which poffeffes feelings 
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and energies reducible to no law, mud be pronounced ed, that it can only be detected in certain, perhaps 
unfcientific. uncommon, pofitions of countenance. Thefe pofitions 

It will be admitted, then, that to a certain degree may be fo quickly changed, the figns may fo inftanta- 
phyfiognomical truth may as a fcience be defined and neoufly difappear, and their impreffion on the mind of 
communicated. Of the truth of the fcience there can- the obferver may be fo flight, or thefe diftinguifhing 
not exift a doubt. Every countenance, every form, traits themfelves fo difficult to feize, that it {hall be 
every created exiftence, is individually diftindt, as well impoffible to paint them or defcribe them in language, 
as different, in refpedt of clafs, race, and kind. No Innumerable great and fmall accidents, whether phyfi- 
one being in nature is precifely fimilar to another, cal or moral, various incidents and paffions, the diver- 
This propofition, info far as regards man, is the foun- fity of drefs, of pofition, of light or (hade, tend to 
dation-ftone of phyfiognomy. There may exift an in- difplay the countenance often in fo difadvantageous a 
timate analogy, a ftriking fimilarity, between two point of view, that the phyfiognomift is betrayed into 
men, who yet being brought together, and accurately an erroneous judgment of the true qualities of the 
compared, will appear to be remarkably different. No countenance and charadter. Such caufes often occa- 
two minds perfectly refemble each other. Now, is it fion him to overlook the effential traits of charadter, 
poflible to doubt that there mull be a certain native and to form a decifion on what is purely accidental.—■ 
analogy between the external varieties of countenance How furprifingly, for inftance, may the ifnallpox 
and form and the internal varieties of the mind ? By disfigure the countenance, and deftroy or confound, or 
anger the mufcles are rendered protuberant: Are not, render imperceptible, traits other wife the mod decifive? 2 ^ 
then, the angry mind, and the protuberant mufcles, as We fhall, then,, continues Lavater, grant to the May one 
caufe and effedt ? The man of acute wit has frequent- oppofer of phyfiognomy all he can afk ; and yet we do day be ob- 
ly a quick and lively eye. Is it poflible to refift the not live without hopes that many of the difficulties viated, 
conclufion, that between fuch a mind and fuch a coun- {hall be refolved which at firft appeared inexplicable. 2 g 

tenance there is a determinate relation ? He then proceeds to a fpecific illuftration of his The na- 

Every thing in nature is eftimated by its phyfiogno- fubjedt under a great variety of titles, in which he ture of 
my ; that is, its external appearance. The trader treats of human nature in general, and of each parti- Lavater’s. 
judges by the colour, the finenefs, the exterior, the cular feature feparately. work. 

phyfogmmy of every article of traffic; and he at once To enumerate the different divifions of his book 
decides that the buyer “ has an honeft look,” or “ a would not be more fatisfadtory to our readers than the 
pleafing or forbidding countenance.” petufal of the contents of the book itfelf j and an at- 

That knowledge and fcience are detrimental to tempt to epitomize even the effential fubftance of the 
man, that a ftate of rudenefs and ignorance are pre- vaft multiplicity of matter contained in his effays, 
ferable and produdtive of more happinefs, are tenets (which are yet only fragments , and to which indeed 
now defervedly exploded. They do not merit fe'rious he himfelf does not pretend to give any higher appel- 
oppofition. The extenfion and increafe of knowledge, lation), would extend this article to a difproprotionate 
then, is an objedt of importance to man : and what length. Such an abridgement, after all, would convey 
objedt can be fo important as the knowledge of man no folid information on a fubjedt which merits all the 
himfelf? If knowledge can influence his happinefs, the- time and ftudy that an attentive perufal of Lavater’s 
knowledge of himfelf muft influence it the moft. This works at large would require. 27 

ufeful knowledge is the peculiar province of the fcience From the hiftorical dedudtion of the literary progrefs Probable 
of phyfiognomy. To conceive a juft idea of the advan- of phyfiognomy which we have thus attempted to lay caufes of 
tages of phyfiognomy, let us for a moment fuppofe that before our readers, it appears, that although the fl ie difre- 
all phyfiognomical knowledge were totally forgotten fcience has fallen into difrepute, there can fcarcely be P ut . e ,nto . 
among men ; what confufion, what uncertainty, what mentioned a period in which any cultivation of fcience p^celi's 
numberlefs miftakes, would be the confequence ? Men- took place when phyfiognomy was not like wife the as 

deftined to live in fociety muft hold mutual intercourfe. ftudy, nay fometimes even the profeffion, of men of 
The knowledge of Man imparts to this intercourfe its the moft eminent abilities and the greateft learn- 
fpirit, its pleafures, its advantages. ing. 

Phyfiognomy is a fource of pure and exalted mental The reafons why at prefent fo little attention is paid 
gratification. It affords a new view of the perfection to the fubjedt probably are, 

of Deity; it difplays a new fcene of harmony and 1 ft, That it has been treated in conjunction with 

beauty in his works ; it reveals internal motives, fubjedts now with propriety exploded : And, 
which without it would only have been difcovered in 2 dly. That it has been injured by the injudicious af- 
the world to come. The phyfiognomift diftinguifhes fertions and arguments of thofe who have undertaken 
accurately the permanent from the habitual, the habi- its defence. 

tual from the accidental, in character. Difficulties, no Sometimes, however, the wife and the learned may 
doubt, attend the ftudy of this fcience. The moft err. The ufe of any thffig muft not be rejected for no 
minute {hades, fcarcely difcernible to the unexperienced better reafon than that it is capable of abufe. Perhaps 
eye, denote often total oppofition of charadter. A fmall the era is not diftant when phyfiognomy {hall be 
inflexion diminution, lengthening or ffiarpening, even reinftated in the rank which {he merits among the va- 
though but of a hair’s breadth, may alter in an afto- luable branches of human knowledge, and be ftudied 
nifhing degree the expreffion of countenance and cha- with that degree of attention and perfeverance which 
radter. How difficult then, how impoffible indeed, a fubjedt defeives fo effentially connected with the 
muft this variety of the fame countenance render preci- fcience of man. 

fion ? The feat cf charadter is often fo hidden, {b matk- That there is an intimate relation between the dif- 

1 pofitions 
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*8 pofitions of the rnlnd and the features of the counte- 
T J lerc ‘ s a nance is a fad! which cannot be quedioned. He who 
tween "the" ' s having under a load of grief for the death of an af- 
difyofitiuns fedionate wife or a dutiful child, has a very different 
of the mind cad: of featuiesfrom the man who is happy in the | ro- 
aud thefe*- (pedt of meeting his millrefs. A perfon boiling w ith 
turesof the an g er foas a threatening air in his countenance, which 
the mod heedlefs oblerver never mi (takes ; and if any 
particular difpofition be indulged till it become habi- 

P H Y S I 

i 

Pcfuiition. T S a Greek word, which, in drift etymology, fig- 
JL nifies that which difeourfes of nature: but in 
its common ufe, it is redrifted to that branch of phy- 
fical fcience, which treats of the different functions 
and properties of living bodies ; while by living bodies 
are meant thofe which are by a certain organized 
drufture enabled to go w and propagate their kind. 

By this definition, phydology mud neceffarily have 
for its objeft the explanation <>f that internal organical 
economy in plants and animals, which nature has devi- 
fed for the prefervati n of the individual, and for the 
* continuance and propagation of the fpecies. 

Divifion. It is naturally divided into two kinds, particular and 
genera!. The former treats of the properties and func¬ 
tions of the individual or fpecies, as may be feen in the 
article Anatomy ; the latter is the fubjeft of ourpre- 
fent difeuffion, and treats of thofe fundtions and pro¬ 
perties which are general or common to all living bo- 
$ dies. 

Utility of T 0 the genuine naturalid no fubjedt prefents fuch a 
phyfwlogy.figid 0 f amnfenient and indruflion. When as com¬ 
plete as the date of cotemporary fcience will admit, it 
will exhibit a general refult of all thofe experiments 
and obfervations that have purpofely been made or oc- 
cadonally contributed to illudrate the phenomena of 
animated matter; and when it (hall reach that fummit 
of perfection to which the efforts of genius may carry 
it, it may be enabled to diffufe a light, of which the na¬ 
turalid of the prefent day can have no jud or adequate 
conception : Particularly in phyde, anatomy, botany, 
and in natural hidory, its happy effects may be nume¬ 
rous and great. On many occadons it may there in¬ 
troduce order for confufion, certainty for doubt; and 
may be expedted to enthrone fcience in various places 
4 which are now occupied by fancy and conjefture. 

Its near ap- Of all the branches of phydcal fcience it certainly 
proach to makes the neared approach to the region of metaphy- 
lks^and” ^ cs; but yet there is a difference between fhefe, though 
the’differ- ’*• 111 a 7 not VcI T ea fy to P omt out the precife line 
ence point- °f termination. Phydology, as already defined, being 
ed out. that fcience which has for its object the organical eco¬ 
nomy of living bodies, the word organical, we think, 
here lhould mark the didindtion. 

Wherever the economy of living bodies indicates de- 
fign, and cannot refult from any combination or druc- 
ture of organs, it mud be fuppofed the effedt of fome- 
thing different from matter, and whofe explanation be¬ 
longs to that which is called metaphyfics, or which we 
might term the philofrphy of mind. By aferibing indeed 
to the glandular contents within the cranium and to 
Vol. XIV. 
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tual, there cannot be a doubt but tint the cr rrffpond- 
ing traces will be fo fixed in the face ns to be difeerni- 
ble by the fkilful phyfiognomid, under every effort 
made to difguife them. But when we attempt to de- 
cide on a man’s intelledlual powers by the rules of this 
fcience, we are often deceived ; and in this refpedt we 
have reafon to believe that Lavater himfelf lias fallen 
into the groffed midakes. 


O L O G Yj 

that fiflion animal fpirits, the motives of adtion, the Prelimina- 
fuperficial and ill informed may have been led to an r 7 °bferva- 
opinion that perception, memory, and imagination, are tlon5 ' . 
the fundtions of the cerebrum, the medulla oblongata, 
and cerebellum ; that the foul is a confequence of or¬ 
ganization ; and the fcience which treats of it only a 
particular branch of phydology. But mind and its 
faculties are now fo well underftood and invedigated, 
that this opinion can feldom prevail but where pene¬ 
tration is. not remarkably for its acutenefs, or where 
refledtion, reading, and refearch, have long been con¬ 
fined within the limits of a narrow circle. 

Indead of mind being the effedt of organization, we 
readily allow that every living fydem of organs fup- 
pofes mind, and that in the dudy of fuch fydems the > 
phyfiologid mud often meet with many phenomena 
that are lefs fingular than fimple perception, and yet 
for which he cannot account by any knowledge which 
he poffeffes of organic powers. This truth we partly 
acknowledge, when, like ancient Athens eredting her 
altars to unknown gods, we retreat to thofe afylums of 
ignorance, the vis infita, the vis nervqa, the vis vitalis, 
the vis medicatrix, and a number of others of the fame 
kind. s 

We choofe here to mark precifely the bounds of The bound* 
phydology, becaufe we have always been led to ima- phyfiolo- 
gine that it would be extremely fortunate for fcience 
that all its divifions were accurately defined, that each 
werereftridted to its own fphere, where alone it is ufe- not attend- 
ful and were never allowed to make encroachments on ing to 
the province of another, where its only tendency can them, 
be to midead and fubvert all ideas of arrangement. 

In its progrefs of improvement, phydology has been 
much and often retarded from a want of attention to 
this circtimftance. The time has been when its place 
was occupied almod entirely by an abfurd and ridicu¬ 
lous philofophy, which accounted for every thing by an 
hypotheds, and which pretended to cure wounds a hun¬ 
dred miles didantby apower of fympathy. 6 

Nay, as if its nature were not yet ascertained, in Introduc- 
fbme books whofe titles promife much information on tion 
the fundtions of organs, we meet with only a pleafing £* c ' nto 
account of defign and intelligence, and a few leffons, P 7 10 ° 27 « 
when the fancy is warm, how to exclaim and how we 
ihould wonder; or, after fimilar profedions in the 
titles of others, we are prefented with only a curious 
difplay of the art of logic. To a fadt or two we fee 
numerous chains of reafoning appended. On thefe 
chains are hanging important and general conclufions; 
and thefe conclufions afterwards uniting,fufpend an ela- 
4 P berate 
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Prelimina- borate fyftem of pathology. The whole has a won. 
ryoMer- derfully fpecious appearance ; but upon applying the 
v Ta " 00s ' touchflone of experiment, the fyftem falls, the conclu- 
fions turn out to be falfe, the chains are found con- 
neified with the fad! by only a conjedlure or fome po¬ 
pular opinion of the time; moll of their links are crea¬ 
tions of fancy, and their joinings fuch logical affocia- 
^ tions as have no analogy or prototype in nature. 

And of ma- Inltead of logic, however, a pompous parade of ma¬ 
thematics. thematical learning has been fometlmes introduced. This 
has always an impofmg afpedt, and its prtfence here 
may require to be examined with fome care. It mull 
be allowed, that it would have indeed been rather fur- 
prifmg if logic and metaphyfics had been employed, 
and mathematics carrying fcience in their name had 
not been thought of. Their charadcer had always been 
defervedly high ; and there was fcarcely a department 
of knowledge to which they had not in fome refpedt 
contributed their aid : their refearches, too, had not 
been confined to mere number and quantity alone; they 
had explained the momentum of bodies, and all thofe 
motions which arife from percuffion and gravitation ; 
they had afcertained the diftance of the liars the ve¬ 
locity, magnitude, and orbits of the planets; they had 
accounted for the phafes of the moon, the phenomena 
of eclipfes, and return of comets ; and bringing their 
knowledge from the heavens to the earth, they had 
ihown the caufes of the days and nights, of the years 
and the feafons, in all their varieties throughout the 
globe : they had taught the chronologer how to difpole 
of the periods of time, and how he might bell affill the 
hillorian to arrange his events : they had pointed out 
tlie origin of tides ; had informed the- mariner how to 
dirett his courfe through the ocean ; and had taught 
the geographer how to defcribe the regions of the 
earth, and affill the traveller in his laudable purfuits 
after knowledge and fcience : they, in fhort, had un¬ 
folded the wonders of mechanifm ; and, diffufing light 
over every branch of that philofophy which is called 
mechanical, and has long been dignified with the name 
of natural, had afforded the fineil fpecimens of reafon- 
g ing with which the human mind is acquainted. 
Introduced A fcience of fuch diftinguifhed utility could hardly 
by Bellini, fail to excite the admiration of' all who knew it, or 
even had heard of it. And at a period when it was 
falhionable, it was fcarcely poffible for the phyfiologift 
to pafs it unnoticed : the truth is, he very foon difco- 
vered its excellency. Bellini of Florence firll introdu¬ 
ced it; and it was at la.ll fo warped with phyfiology, 
(j that there were fome who could hardly conceive a phy- 
Extendcd fiology exilling without it. The jullly celebrated 
by Borelli. Profeffor Borelli, one of its moll enthufiallic admirers, 
' employed it fo well in Ihowing how the muffles ailed 
as ropes and the bones as levers, that he thence ex¬ 
plained with the happieil effedt the phenomena of Hand¬ 
ing, of walking, of leaping, of flying, and of fwimming, 
in different animals: this talk he performed in the firft 
part of his famous work De Motu Animalium. But, 
wilhing to know more of the animal economy, and feel¬ 
ing himfelf infpired with new hopes, he ventured in 
the fecond to explain alfo in the fame way the interior 
motions and their proximate caufes on the principles 
of mechanifm : he there gives a minute account of the 
motion of the mufcles, of the heart and its pulfation, of 
the circulating blood, of the office ( ; f the lungs, the kid¬ 


neys, and the liver, of the nervous fluid and the feminal Prelim in c- 
fecretion; of vegetation, generation, nutrition, of hun- O' ‘Mer¬ 
ger and thirft, of pain, of laffitude, and the heat of vatl ° n8 - _ 
fever. 

Mathematics by him were confidered as almoft uni- 
verfal interpreters; for except the mechanical he ffiemed 
to acknowledge no other fecondary powers in nature. 

He thought, with Plato, that God himfelf was always 
geometrifing ; and was fully perfuaded that phyfical 
knowledge could not be acquired but through the medi¬ 
um of geometrical demonftrations and forms. Thefe 
opinions had begun to be general, when his learned 
work was publilhed at Rcme in the year 1676; and they 
were no unequivocal fymptoms that the reigning phi¬ 
lofophy of that time was now in the laft ftage of decay. 

Still, however, as the fpirit of that philofophy was 
not wholly extinguilhed, phyfiology continued to be 
much infefted with its metaphyfical and logical dif- 
putes, and with its phyfical dodtrines of forms of parti¬ 
cular ferments, its antipathies, fympathies, its occult 
qualities, and fubtile atoms. 10 

For thefe reafons, in his inaugural differtation at By l’it- 
Leyden, delivered in the year 1692, the learned Pitcairn cawn > alllJ 
expreffes a wifh that medicine were made a diftindt ot k ers - 
fcience ; that it were eftablilhed on mechanical prin¬ 
ciples, on fewer pollulates, and more data; and that it 
was fupported by a clear train of mathematical reafon- 
ing, which would defy the attacks of the fophift, and 
which would not be liable to the fluctuations of opinion 
and prejudice. Thefe fentiments were warmly fupport¬ 
ed by the great Boerhaave, who, in his aphorifms, has 
founded his reafonings on the ftrudlure of the parts 
and the laws of mechanics, and to whom an edition of 
Borelli was dedicated in 1710. 

Pitcairn, however, was not content with barely ex- 
preffing his wifhes. Seeing with regret that the Hate of 
medicine could never be improved as long as it wascon- 
nedted with the philofophy which was then in falhion, TT 
be feemed anxious to effedt a feparation; and for fuch a Abufed, 
Hep he wifhed to have only fome plaufible pretext. This 
pretext %uas not long warning; and was, tobefure, one 
of the molt whimlical that could have well prefcnted 
itfelf to his fancy. It occured to him that the ftudy 
of medicine was prior to philofophy ; that it had be¬ 
gun its courfe with aftronomy, at the time when dif- 
eafes were fuppofed the conlequence of offended Deity; 
that all along, as it had flvared the fate of aftronomy, 
and had equally fuffered in the common difgrace of 
judicial aftrology, it was highly reafonable, in his opi¬ 
nion, that it lliould Hill follow the fate of its friend ; 
that it lliould be eftablilhed on fimilar principles, and 
Humid be dehionftrated by that reafoning which might 
experience the {hock of ages without being moved. 

So attached was he to the geometrical mode of demon- 
llration, that in his differtations he appeared to conli- 
der it as indeed the only fpecies of evidence, excepting 
the fenfes, that could be relied on. But here he was 
certainly venturing too far; fo rath an opinion, and 
on which had he previoufly confulted with prudence, 
might have beenfuppreffed, was fatal to his caufe. "We 
mull here therefore date the commencement of thofe 
attacks to which his fyftem was afterwards expofed. 

Such an indifcreet fpecies of pedantry was but ill 
calculated to procure a generally favourable reception 
for a book with fo extraordinary a title as the Phyfuo- 

mathematicas 
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mathematical Elements of Medicine. Many learned 
and ingenious men, the greater part of whofe know¬ 
ledge had depended chiedy on the evidence of tellimo- 
ny, were now difpofed to examine, with a fteady and 
awakened eye, his boafted demonftrations. The ccn- 
fequence was that which might have been expelled : 
the refult of their inquiries was wholly inaufpicious to 
thofe new applications of geometry ; they found that 
his fails and experiments were few, that his pullulates 
were endlefs,and that no mathematical rcafoning what¬ 
ever could extraft truth from a falfe hypothecs, or 
could fairly deduce a general conclufion from particu¬ 
lar premifes. The Dcftor, they obferved, had impofed 
upon himfelf, in imagining that either certainty or truth 
was naturally inherent in any mere geometrical forms ; 
thefe forms, they faid, had been often abufed : Plato 
had thought them lomewhat divine ; the fuperftitious 
had employed them as charms; Pythagoras had made 
them the fymbols of his creed j and even in the writ¬ 
ings of the learned profeffor himfelf they frequently 
ferved no other purpofe but to give an air of impor¬ 
tance to trifles ; to bellow on error the appearance of 
fcience ; and to give a Ample and a trite remark the 
look of refearch, and of acute and profound erud tion. 

It is unnecelfary to recal here the fatyrical wit, or 
more properly tire fcurrilous abufe, with which this 
fyflem and its author were treated. The mechanic 
phyliology has now funk into fuch contempt, that 
the moll illiterate affeft to fmile at the mention of 
its name; they feem to forget, or, what is more pro¬ 
bable they never, knew, that it once was honoured with 
the great names of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Newton ; 
and their reading perhaps cannot inform them that it 
was a noble Hep to improvement; that it explained the 
ftrufture of the eye, the movement of the bone, and 
force of the mufcle, and that it may yet perhaps be the 
means of many interelling difcoveries in the living bo¬ 
dy : difcoveries, however, which Heaven will referve 
for other minds than thofe which it makes merely to 
receive the imprellions of the day. 

A frequent millake into which the mechanical phi- 
lofophers had fallen, was their hopes of being able to 
account for digellion by the mufcular force and aftion 
of the {lomach. The more they reafoned from this 
fuppofition, the more widely they wandered from the 
truth. A thought of Vallifneri, that in ading mecha¬ 
nically, the llomach was as liable to be affeded as 
its contents, gave a hint to Reaumur. On this hint 
he began immediately a fet of experiments ; and from 
a number that were clear and dectfive, concluded 
that digellion was performed by a folvent. Here was 
a fair introdudion to chemillry ; the aftion of folvents 
was never yet fatisfadorily explained by mechanic pow¬ 
ers. A new era therefore commences ; and chemillry 
now, in phyfiological inveftigations, holds, that place 
which was formerly poflelfed by geometry and mecha¬ 
nics. 

Nor is chemillry undeferving of this rank. From a 
fmall beginning, and from modellly proiefling to ob- 
ferve merely the different phenomena which are the ef- 
feds of heat and of mixture, it has rifen like aflronomy 
to the fir 11 eminence among the fciences. By its nume¬ 
rous refearches it has found widely diffufed over na¬ 
ture a variety of Angularly adive bodies, which are 
called falts. Of thefe falts it has noticed fome which 


change a blue vegetable tindure into green, and others Prclimiua-. 
which change that tindu re into red: the former of ryobf.r- 
theie it has called alkalis, and the latter are known vatl ° ne ~. 
by the name of acids. It has obferved, that when 
acids, and alkalis are brought into contad, and either 
of them nearly in a fluid date, they encounter with 
violence, effervefcence and heat, and form a fait, which 
being ne ther acid nor alkaline, is called neutral. It 
has been remarked that all thefe falts, whether volatile 
or fixed, whether fluid or concrete, have each perma¬ 
nently uniform charaders ; and that, though fometimes 
blended in a mixture, or made to evanilh in a folution, 
yet when they are feparated they refume their tafle, 
their fmell, their colour, and their form, and exhibit, as 
before, the fame power in diffolving earths, metals, and 
ftones, and in making inflammable bodies to fmoke, 
to kindle and expl de with a loud noife. All, how¬ 
ever, ad not alike upon all bodies ; thofe acids which 
diffolve iron remain quite harmlefs upon gold. And 
cbemiftry here has been led to obferve that particular 
falts fliow a preference for particular bodies, that there 
is in them an appearance of choice, and that their cha- 
rader is never to be known but by fludying their diffe¬ 
rent eledive attradions. 17 

Befides falts, chemiflry of late has alfo difeovered a Gales, 
number of bodies that are ftill more wonderful, dill 
more adive, and fome of them at leall ftill more widely 
diffufed over nature. Thefe are certain aeriform fluids 
which are called gafes: thefe gafes, like the mind it- 
felf are difcernible only by their effeds ; all are elaftic, 
and all are combined with the principle of heat. Their 
kinds are various ; fome are inflammable, fome are fa- 
line and foluble in water, fome are neither the one nor 
the other, and fome diflinguilhed by the name of airs , 
maintaining combuftion and refpiration : their impor¬ 
tance is fuch that there is not a Angle procefs in chemif- 
try, nor perhaps one regular procefs in nature, “ in 
which the phenomena of the difengagement or Axation 
of heat and the difengagement or fixation, of elaftic flu¬ 
ids, are not obferved either feparately or together.” 

Two of thefe fluids compofe water, two the nitric acid, 
two ammonia, and three of them are found in atmof- 
pheric air ; one of them is thought, with a good deal of 
reafon, to be the alkaligenous principle in bodies, and 
two of them to be theconftituents of oil: the principle 
of acidity is already known to be one of the two which 
compofe water. The fame fluid oxidates metals, fup- 
ports flame during combuftion, communicates heat to 
the circulating blood, and maintains life in the aft of 
refpiration. 

By that knowledge which it thus has acquired cf 
falts and of gafes, by its more ingenious modes of ana¬ 
lysis, and by fome difcoveries which it has made con¬ 
cerning the nature of heat and of light, chemillry is 
now able to account for many phenomena that before 
were inexplicable. In France particularly it has been 
recently extending its refearches with a good deal of 
ardour towards the phenomena of both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms: it has there found its fait and its 
gai’es, its heat ,and its light, aftive and bufy. jj 

It is more than a century fince it obferved that plants The food 
were nouriihed by pure water and atm ffphertc air ; of plants, 
that from thefe alone they derived their extrafts, their 
mucilage, their oil, their coal, their acids, their alkalis, 
and aroma. But Ance the difeovery of different kinds 
4? a of 
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of elaftic fluids, it has farther remarked that they grow 
rapidly in hydrogenous gas (a), and in air mixed with 
carbonic acid ; that affifted by light their leaves abforb 
hydrogene from water, carbone from the acid of which 
they are fo fond ; and thus decompofing the one and 
the other, difengage from both tire exigenous principle 
or vital air, and rellore to the atmofphere falubrity and 
health. 

Leaving vegetables, which, by analyfis in clofe 
velfels and in red-hot pipes, it has reduced to hydro¬ 
gene, oxigene, azote, and charcoal, it has made dif- 
coveries no lefs important in the animal kingdom. It 
has found that the food of the nobler animals, which 
immediately or remotely is prepared by vegetables, is 
generally affed upon by a folvent: it has proved by 
experiment that the animal organs can fix azote ; can 
decompofe atmofpheric air ; can form lime, iron, and 
carbonic acid, as well as vegetables, produce a number 
offalinefubftances, which no art could deteff in their 
food. Nor is it here that fuch difeoveries are meant 
to terminate ; thefe feemingly creative powers of ve¬ 
getation and of animalization, with other phenomena in 
the ftruffare and economy of living bodies, chemiftry 
imagines that it will yet be able to explain. We may 
fafely venture, however, to predict that fomethingmore 
than its prefent knowledge of the various effeffs of heat 
and of mixture will in this cafe be found neceffaryto en- 
furefuccefs. The late difeo very of elaftic fluids and their 
Angular properties afford the ftrongeftreafons to fufpeff 
that we yet may be ignorant of many agents which na¬ 
ture employs in thefunffions of bodies. But whatever be 
the truth, we are almoft certain that thefe agents difeo- 
vered by the chemifts are not alone concerned. Electri¬ 
city,magnetifm,and what have been called animal elec¬ 
tricity and animal magnetifm, mull not be excluded 
from affing fome part. The growth of plants, it is well 
known, is confiderably affeffed by the electrical ftate of 
the atmofphere ; it is fenfibly promoted by a proper ufe 
of the vegetc-deffrometer, and has been faid to indicate 
a difference between the negative and pofitive electri¬ 
cities, whether thefe be kinds or hates of the fluid. 
Such too is our prefent knowledge.that electricity as 
yet feems the only caufe to which we can aferibe the 
teeming chemical affinities of the dew; its conftant 
practice in avoiding tome bodies its predilection for 
others, and particularly its attachment to the living 
points of plants and of leaves : nor is this electricity 
wholly unconnected with the animal kingdom ; when 
we think of its Angular fondnefs for points, it occurs 
that one intention of our hairs may probably have been 
to colleCt and diffufe it. It is plainly excited in crofs 
rubbing the hair of fome animals, and when we wear 
lilkjit is frequently accumulated upon the lurface of our 
own bodies. 

The iron found in plants and in animals is certain¬ 
ly fomewhst of a ftriking circumftance, and cannot be 
denied to be one reafon why magnetifm ihotild not he 
wholly overlooked. 

As for animal electricity, or what has been called 
fo, it is now, we believe, generally allowed to hold an 
important place in the fyftem. It is very perceptible 


in all thofe nerves which are fubfervient to voluntary Prelimina- 
motions ; nor is it limited to thefe alone. In feveral r y obferva- 
inftances where metals were applied to the nerves of tlons . 
the heart, which nature has deltined to fpontaneous 
motions, they were feen to awaken the dormant pow¬ 
ers in the mufcular fibres of that vilcus. We here fpeak 
only of the nerves ; but the Torpedo, the Gyrrnotus 
eleffricus, and Silurus eleffricus, poffefs a particular 
ftruffure of organs for collecting this fluid, for difi- 
charging it at pleafure, and for giving a ffiock. If 
thofe who are accuftomed to the common kind of 
electrical experiments, may at firft be furprifed that this 
electrical fluid in the animal is not diicharged from the 
nerves by water, or any other metallic conductor that 
is pure and unmixed, another faCt, which is ful-ly as 
ftriking, though it has not been hitherto mentioned by 
any obferver known to us, appears to m .r:t equal at¬ 
tention : Cut away the leg of a frog, uncover a part 
of the crural nerve, place the limb now on a table on 
which an electrifying machine is working, you will 
fee the muffles ftrongly convulfed at every fpark which 
you draw from the conductor, but remaining motion- 
lefs upon the discharge of the Leyden phial. 22 

Animal electricity naturally iuggefts animal m»gne- And.ani- 
tifm. This laft has been productive of more wonders ®>al mag- 
in the human frame than all the preceeding agents to- netl - 
gether. Under the management of Mefrner at Paris, 
and his pupil Ddlon, it filled all who obferved its ef¬ 
fects with furprbe andaffionifhment. It i'eemed to un¬ 
hinge the powers of the mind, and affeCt the whole 
animal economy ; it excited the moil extraordinary 
emotions; it roufed and allayed the different paffions ; 
it changed 1 averfion into love,, and- love into averfion ; 
it created pain, it healed wounds, and cured dileafes as 
if by enchantment. 

Thefe difeoveries were made by a quack, who 
knew not the caufe by which he produced fo Angular 
appearances. The celebrated Franklin, who firlt fup- 
pofed that the eleffrical fluid was the lightning, was 
placed at the head of thofe gentlemen who declar¬ 
ed that this fpecies of magnetifm was the fame power 
that had long been known under the name of imagina¬ 
tion. 

This laft difeovery, if the blufhing pride of modern 
philofophy.could but ftoop to improve an important 
hint, though originally fuggefted an by empiric, might 
greatly enlarge our knowledge of mind, and expla : n 
fome things in the animal economy which appear yet 
to require a folution. At any rate, it lufficiently 
proves that the influence of mind is very extenfive in 
the higher parts of animal creation. Many faffs would 
argue that it increafes as we rife in the fcale: but the 
foie intention here was to Ihow, that chemical agents 
are neither almighty nor every where prefent; that in 
the internal organical economy of living bodies they 
aff but a part; and that, like the other agents in na¬ 
ture, they are obliged to confine their operations with¬ 
in tboie limits which the great Author of being has 
preferibed. 

The aid which anatomy affords to phyfiology is The ufe "of 
now to be conlidered. Phyfiology in general and the anatomy iu 

ftudy pbyfio'ogJV 


(a) Hydrogenous gas affs with more energy than anv other fubftance in diffolving carbone ; it mixes with 
carbonic acid and with azote, and fometimes holds in folution fulphur and pbofphorus. See Fourcroy’s Dif- 
ecurfe on modern chemiftry. 
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I'relimina- ftudy of anatomy are fo dofely connected, that, as Hai¬ 
ry obferva. i er imagined, they can hardly be feparated even in 
- t ‘”" s ' idea. In his opinion, the man who ihould attempt to 
become a phvftologift without anatomy, would adt as 
wifely as the mathematician who, without feeing the 
■wheels or the pinions, or without knowing the fize, 
the proportions, or the materials of any machine, would 
ret prefume from mere calculation to determine its 
powers, its properties, and ufes. In this comparifon, 
the importance of anatomy, we are really perfuaded, 
is not reprefented in a light to ftrong; nor does that 
medium through which it has been viewed appear to 
24 have magnified beyond nature. 

Anatomy a Whether art or fcience, anatomy is one of thofe 
diftmguifti- eminent accomplifhments without which no one is able 
of human t0 P ro ^ ecnte h* s ftudies with half that pleafure and fuc- 
knowtedge. ce ^ s which he might in either the animal or vegetable 
kingdoms. Having been always accuftomed to alfign 
it one of the higheft and moft honourable places among 
thofe branches of human knowledge which are ftyled 
liberal, we muft be excufed if we dwell a little in ex- 
pofing an attempt to convert it to a craft. 

The illibe- It' s with fnrprife, and a mixture of regret, that we 
rality of fee a writer of diftinguifhed merit wifhing thus to de- 
fome of ir 8 grade it, and feeking to confine it as well as phifiolo- 
profcfibrs, gy t0 that profeffion which chanced to be his own. 

The dignity of a fcience, which he confidered as his 
glory and pride, fhould have certainly extinguilhed 
in a generous mind the low and diigufting po’icy of 
his trade. It is indeed with reafon that he thinks it 
unfortunate, “ that thofe who, from the nature of their 
education, are bed; qualified to inveftigate the intrica¬ 
cies, and improve our knowledge of the animal econo¬ 
my, are compelled to get their living by the praftice 
of a profeffion which is conftant employment.” We 
lament the misfortune as much as he can ; but we rea¬ 
fon not from it in the fame way. Inftead of complain¬ 
ing that “ idle pi\ feffional men,” particularly “ of the 
church, fhould become philofophers and phifiologifts 
as it were inftindtively,” we are happy to learn that 
men of enlightened and cultivated minds are thus fo 
readily difpofed to affift us ; that nature conducts them 
as it were by inftindt; and that happily they enjoy all 
that leifure which is deemed fo neceffary for fuch an 
undertaking. The genius of fome, and the liberal 
education which they all muft have had opportunities 
of acquiring, by no means imprefs us with any unfa¬ 
vourable ideas of their aid. 

Our author allows them to look through microf- 
copes and examine the red globlules of the blood : 
They may too, he fays, view animalculas, and give us 
a candid relation of what they fee; but Ihould not 
prefume to carry their reafoning into a fcience of 
which they can know nothing, or hope to throw light 
on a fubjeih which it is impofli'ole they can underftand. 
But to 1'peak freely, after confidering the great phy- 
fiological difeovery of Prieftley, with refpecd to refpi- 
ratlon, the moft important probably, not even except¬ 
ing that of the fyjlem of abforbents , that the fcience 
has witneffed in the prefent age, we fee no grounds 
for preferibing fuch laws or fixing fuch limits : and al¬ 
though he may treat the illuftrious Reaumur and Abbd 
Spalanzani as nothing more than makers of experi¬ 
ments, and declare a refolution to place no confidence 
in thofe which are made by gentlemen and/Ay?/; he 


will not certainly deny that others have as well as he a PreKniina- 
jLift right to think forthemfelves. r y yhfervu- 

Were fuch fentiments to become univerfal, it is dif- tlu °* . 
ficult to fay what would be the confequence. In Bri¬ 
tain, the iaw and the church require from their 
members a formal certificate, that, befides the profef- 
fional they have alio attended fome literary dalles ac 
the univeriity. To their medical claffes boys are ad¬ 
mitted Irom the fhop and from the fchool, and may 
afterwards pafs the two colleges of furgeons and phy- 
ficians, by exhibiting a little flcill in their art, or at 
leaft by paying the Hated fees. On thefe accounts, 
being anxious already for the fate of a profeffion which 
they refpeft, and confidering the degeneracy to .which 
it is expofed, not they hope the degeneracy into which 
it is finking, they fhould be forry to fee it deprived of 
that refpedtability which it may derive from the counte¬ 
nance of men poifefting general literature and fcience. 

It is very true, that gentlemen and priefts may not 
be anatomifts; and not a few anatomical difputes might 
feem to infinuate, that perfons may be very eminent 
anatomifts without being either gentlemen or priefts. 

Still, however, there is nothing incompatible in thofe 
characfters ; and, were we to judge from their writings, 
it was certainly a thing of which Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke, never dreamed, that the ftudy of the prieft, or 
the mere circumftance of being a gentleman, was to 
blunt their acutenefs for phylical refearch, or in after 
times to affeft their reputation as men of genius. 

“ When men have begun to reafon corredlly (fays 
Dr Hunter), and to exercife their own judgment upon 
their obfervations, there muft be an end to delufions. 

Many dodtrines of old phyficians and of old women will 
meet with proper contempt; the tyranny of empty 
■pomp and myftery of phytic will be driven out of the 
land, and forced to feek fhelter among lefs cultivated 
focieties of men.” 

If the learned profeffions xvifh to be refpedted, let 
them refpedt each other : for our part we efteem them 
all: and whatever affiftance either they or others may 
afford to phyliology, they may be allured that they 
will not find us any wife diipofed to detradt from its me¬ 
rit. Div.efted of prejudice, we value as highly the dif¬ 
eovery of Prieftley, which explains refpirat ion, as if it 
had come from Albinus or Haller; and with as much 
readinefs acknowledge obligations to the celebrated 
painter Leonardo da Vinci, as if be had been a doc¬ 
tor of phyfic. See Anatomy, p. 667. 

But while we are thus impartial to others, we would 
not be unjuft to profeffional anatomifts. Their learn¬ 
ing, their patience, and ardour, have been great; and 
candour obliges us to affert their claim to the moft nu¬ 
merous and important difeoveries that have yet been 
made in phyfiological fcience. The pains which they 
have taken, the prejudices which they have furmount- 
ed, and thofe feelings which they have facrificed in de- 
feribing the parts of tire dead body, place their labours 
beyond all praife. 2 ( t 

But their difeoveries have not been confined to a Their lib * 
mere knowledge and defeription of parts. In the ftill hours and 
fabric, juft as in a time piece or a broken orrery with- diicoveries. 
out motion, the whole prefents a very confufed and 
even an uninterefting appearance. In this cafe, Ihould 
the man of refledtion happen to alk, where are the or¬ 
gans of the different functions ? all would be filence, 

und 
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Prelimina-' and nothing would be found to make a reply to fuch 
t y obferva- an ; n q u j r y_ The arterial fyftem is relaxed and empty ; 

. the mufcular fibre cannot be roufed ; the heart has 

ceafed from its wonted beatings ; and the nerve refufes 
to convey fenfations. On this fcene the eye of the 
anatomift could not be expedted to dwell long with 
much fatisfadlion. Cutiofity would induce him to look 
beyond it, and ftudy the defign. He would foon per¬ 
ceive, that to know the ufes of the feveral parts, they 
muft be feen alive and in adtion. But here new difficul¬ 
ties wotdd arife, and feelings of compafficn would ex¬ 
claim againft any farther purfuit. The natural zeal, 
however, of inquiry, the good of mankind, and the 
love offcience in a generousmind,are not ealily refilled. 

To his lading praife, and the lingular improvement 
cf true phyfiology, the anatomift: has examined the li¬ 
ving body, and has there obferved, that all motion pro¬ 
ceed immediately from the mufcular fibre ; that the 
mufcular fibre agaia derives its power from the nerve, 
which terminates in the brain ; that fibre, and nerve, 
and the whole fyftem, are nourilhed by the blood which 
comes from the heart; and that the wafte of blood is 
fupplied by the ladteals, which abforb nutritious mat¬ 
ter from the food as itpalfes along the inteftinal canal. 

He has alfo obferved, that the blood, which is in 
continual motion, has a circular courfe; that other 
veffels along with the lacteals are employed to abforb; 
and by means of injection has fhown the route of the 
different fluids as clearly in the dead as they could 
have been feen in the living fubjeft. 

When his eyes have failed in tracing objefts that 
were too minute for unaided fight, he has called in the 
help of the microfcope, and difeovered the red globules 
of the blood, animalculae in the femen, and theanafto- 
mofes of the arteries and veins; and when the micro- 
feepe could lead him no farther, he has had recourfe to 
chemical analy fis, and made dilcovertes equally impor¬ 
tant in demonftrating the bodies which compofe the 
feveral fluids and the folids. 

Befides thefe fervxes which the anatomift has ren¬ 
dered to phyfiology, the fcience is likewife greatly in¬ 
debted to him for thofe various and ingenious methods 
which he has taken to diffufe his knowledge. What¬ 
ever has occurred remarkable or rare, he has ftudied to 
preferve either dried or in fluids that refill: putrefaftion. 
By corroding the parts which he has injected in a cer¬ 
tain acid, he has given an idea of the vafcular fyftem, 
which is at once inftruftive and elegant. Where it 
has been neceffary to deftroy the parts when inca¬ 
pable of prefervation, or where the prefervation would 
have been expenfive, he has not neglefted to reprefent 
them in models of wax, or to perpetuate them in ac¬ 
curate calls of lead or oftlucco: and, laftly, that the 
variable fruits of his labours might not be confined In 
his room of preparations or to his pupils, he has de¬ 
ferred moll of them in drawings, has multiplied his 
drawings by correft engravings; he has even publilhed 
his numerous engravings, and to render them intelli- 
gible, has illuftrated each with copious explanations. 
The views From this account it might be fuppofed that the 
of the ana- anatomift has done all that can be reafonably expec- 
tomift of- ted f r om him. If we drew, however, fuch a conclu- 
ten c°°i fion, we might certainly he charged with precipita- 
sounnea. t j on> His views have hitherto been too confined, nor 
have they been directed with a:l that Ckill which a ra¬ 


tional and comprehenfive phyfiology would require. 
As if chiefly guided by the rant of the poet, that 
“ the nobleft ftudy of mankind is man,” he has culti¬ 
vated bis art principally with an eye to medicine and 
furgery ; and while he has diffefted the human body 
with a tedious minutenefs, he has feldom looked into 
thofe of brutes but when he has vviftied to illuftrate a 
theory or eftablifh an hypothefis. 

As feme apology for fuch a conduft, there is indeed 
but little immediate or pecuniary advantage to be 
derived from comparative anatomy ; and thofe who 
have heard of the fox and the grapes will readily per- 
ceive, that few will be difpofed to commend a fcience 
which reflefts not much credit on their knowledge, and 
which they are led from fentiments of pride to treat 
as either contemptible or ufelefs. The decifive tone 
and affefted air of fuperior difeernment being not 
unufually a very tender part of the char after, they 
often form that mark of diftinftion which is feldom 
refigned buL with the utmolt decree of reluftance. 
It is, however, allowed, that any oppofition from thefe 
caufes ought not to frighten an afpiring genius. His 
nobler m nd fhould look beyond pecuniary profpefts; 
and he ought to have fortitude enough to defpife the 
fneers and malevolence of pompous ignorance. The 
other difficulties which he has to encounter in his own 
eftimation may not be fo fmall. 

In feeking to enlarge the field of inquiry, he will 
foon experience that he wants a language, or at leaft 
a nomenclature fhted to exprefs the different objefts 
which muft neceffarily occur in his refearches. He 
will find too that he wants thofe proper claffifications 
of the animal kingdom, which are equally neceffary 
both to abridge and direct his labours. 

The firft nomenclature of the anatomift was formed 
upon the diffeftion of brutes ; and molt of its terms, 
as the rete mirabile, are now ufelels, or tend to miflead 
thofe who employ them in their diffeftions of the hu¬ 
man body. The few of its parts which ftill are retain¬ 
ed, as the different names and divifions of the gut, are 
much more applicable to the ufual appearances in cer¬ 
tain quadrupeds, than to any thing which we meet with 
in man. 

This firft nomenclature declined with the ftud : es 
which gave it birth, and with the decline of that fu- 
perftition which permitted no other ftudies of the 
kind. Since the days of Vefalius the human body has 
been chiefly dilfefted ; and the nomenclature which has 
thence arilen, and has fince been affuming the form of 
a language, if adapted at all, is peculiarly adapted to 
thatlubjeft. Were we now therefore difpofed to ex¬ 
amine the internal economy of animals in general, we 
Ihould fee at once that the prefent nomenc’ature is as 
ill fuited to comparative anatomy as the former nomen¬ 
clature was to the diffeftion of the human body. The 
feveral fafts which confirm this affertion are but too 
numerous. To give one or two : In a late work, The 
Phyfiology 0) Fijhes, the celebrated author is obliged 
to inform his reader in a note, that when he makes 
ufe of the following terms, fuperior, inferior, anterior, 
and pofterior, the filh is fuppofed to be (landing ereft, 
in the attitude of man : and in his ingenious Contem- 
p'ation on Nature , Bonnet, befides the abftird practice 
of calling nerve by the name of marrow, h is teen p'ea- 
fed to obferve that in certain infects thp ipinal mar¬ 
row 
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l’rclimina- row is not in the fpine, but in the oppofite fide of the 
rjr obfcrva- body, running longitudinally along the breall. 

. tlon3 ‘ Applying occafionally this nomenclature to the fmall 
31 number of birds and quadrupeds which we have di- 
l)efe<5ts of fedted, it was much drained with refpedl to their (ke- 
the prcfent letons. Even forced analogy could not bring it to ex- 
da'ture" P re ^ s many diftributions of the nerves and blood vefl'els; 

and when it was employed in naming the mufcles, in 
moft cafes it turned out to be ufelefs or abfurd. 

We were firft led to obferve its defedls on hearing 
of the namele.s bones of the pelvis, called the os ilium, 
the os ifehium, and the os pubis, united behind by an 
os facrum, which is tipped with a coccyx or bone of a 
cuckow: we thought it likewife fornewhat remarkable 
to find a goat, a boat, and a conch (hell, among the 
external parts of the ear ; and within the tympanum a 
hammer and its (haft, a (lithy, a ftirrup, and a peri¬ 
winkle. But thefe defedts were moft ferioufly feit in 
raifing the different mufcles of a dog, and comparing 
them feverally with Albinus’s tables. Thefe tables and 
mufcles, to our great furprife, did not refledt that mu¬ 
tual light upon one another which we expedled. To ob¬ 
tain here more accurate ideas we got the comparative 
myography of Douglas. At one glance the etymolo¬ 
gical table of this work demonftrated the confufion 
and the imperfedtion of the nomenclature. In his, as 
in other books of myography, the mufcles are explain¬ 
ed by deferibing their origins, infertions, and ufes: but 
the table (hows, that their names are never, excepting 
only in a few cafes, derived from any of thefe three cir- 
cumftances, which in every defeription are uniformly 
noticed in all mufcles. Their names on the contrary 
are frequently taken from their particular form and ap¬ 
pearance in the human body, or from thofe circum- 
ltances which are conftantly varying in every animal; 
juft as if mufcles of the fame origin, infertion, and ufe, 
fhould in all animals have a fimitar colour, a fimilar 
mode of infertion and origin, a fin ilar compofition and 
variety of parts, a fimilar course and diredtion of fibres, 
a fimilar figure and fhape, a fimilar paifage through cer¬ 
tain places, a fimi'ar proportion with refpedt to one ano¬ 
ther, or fhould be formed of a fimilar fubftance. 

If we pafs to the membranes, as expreffed in this 
nomenclature, we fhall not difeover that their names 
are more philofophical. A periofteum covers the bones, 
a pericranium the (hull; the cavity of the thorax is 
lined with a pleura, that of the abdomen with a peri¬ 
toneum ; and what is furely fornewhat remarkable, 
bones which are hollow have a periofteum on their in- 
fide : the membranes in the (hull are by way of diftinc- 
tion denominated mothers; the one which lies next to 
the cranium is the dura mater or hard-hearted mother, 
while that which immediately enwraps the brain is the 
mater pin or the atFedtionate mother. 

Of all the terms, however, that occur, the cavity of 
the (hull contains the moft extraordinary colledtion:. 
we there meet with a Turkifh faddle and with the feet 
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of a feahorfe, with a ring, with a lyre, with a fickle, Prelimina- 
with a bridge, with a writing pen, and a wine prefs. r -’ ^'derva- 
A f.w of thefe names belong to the fubftance of the t10 1 ^ . 
brain itfelf: where one part is called from its hard- 
nefs the callous body, another from fi>mefancied ana¬ 
logy the medullary fubftance, and a third fiom being 
on the outfide is named die corticle, and from its colour 
the cineritious. Thefe are not all: there are befides 
foot/lalks of the cerebrum and cerebellum ; the thighs 
and arms and fore and hind legs of a grand divifion, 
the medulla oblongata ; there is alfo a vault and two 
or three pillars, one pair of ftriated bodies, two beds, 
and a couple of horns ; fome ca\ities which, from a 
fuppofed refembluncc to (lomachs are called ventricles 
choroid coats ; two bodies, named from the olive, two 
from a pyramid, and one from a vine, which is chiefly 
remarkable for having once been thought the refidence 
of the foul. At fome diftance in the cerebellum we are 
however pleafed to meet with a name that is fornewhat 
elegant, the tree of life. In this there is a degree of 
refinement, which muft ftrike one as it comes unex¬ 
pectedly. The following names are in the lowed ftyle 
of obfeenity: they are wormlike and mamillary pro- 
cefles, they are nates, teftes, an anus, and a vulva; 
which, in order to fave the blufhes of our readers, we 
(hall leave in the language in which they were con¬ 
ceived. A-Angular partis placed immediately under 
a funnel, and is named from its ufe the pituitary gland ; 
it was meant originally to fecrete a phlegm, but it 
holds that office ne w as a finecure (b). 

Ridiculous and whimfical as many of thefe appel¬ 
lations are, they generally have fome allufion to their 
fubjedt, and are by no means the moft exceptionable in 
this nomenclature. The names of difeoverers which 
have been impefed upon various parts, contain no de¬ 
feription at all; and the only purpofe which they can 
ferve is not to promote the intere.t of fcicnce, but to 
immortalize the anatomifts. As many of thofe have 
not been more than infenfible to fame, they or their 
friends have taken the freedom to introduce parts to 
our notice, not by telling us what is their nature, but 
by demonftrating who was the firft that obferved them. 

Upon reading therefore die catalogue of names that 
occur in anatomy, one would imagine that many of 
thefe ingenious diffedtors had fuppofed themfelves not 
the difeoverers but the inventors of feveral parts in the 
animal economy. In our vafcular fyftem is the ring 
of Wi lis, the ve n of Galen, and the large wine-prefs 
of Herophilus. We have in our brain the bridge of 
Varolius ; and in our nerves we poffefs the property of 
various difeoverers. The holes of Vidius, and the 
caverns of Highmore, are in our bones ; fome fmall 
mufcles in the foie of our foot is the flelhy mafs of Ja¬ 
cobus Sylvius; a part of our eye is the membrane of 
Ruyfcb ; and in thofe cafes where they are to be found, 

Couper lays claim to particular glands; two canals 
from our mouth to our ears are the tubes of Eufta- 

chius t 


(b) That our readers may judge whether or not thefe names be fairly tranflated, we fubjoin the originals 
here in a note. In the ear, tragus, f apba, eoncha, malleus, incus, Jiapes, cochlea; in the cavity of the (hall, 
fella Turcica, pedes hippocampi, annulus Will ifi, pfalluides vel lyra, falx dura matris, pons Varolii, calamus fcrip~ 
torius, torcular Herophili, corpus callofum, fubjiantid medullans, fubfiantia corticalis ■vel cinerea, pedunculi certbri et 
cerelelli, femora, brachia, crura anteriora et poferiora ?nedulla~oUovgata, fornix, corpora Jlriuta, thalami nervorum 
opticorum, cornua nervorum opticorum, corpora olivaria, corpora pyramidalia, glatidula pinealis , arbor vita, tuber « 
cula mamillaria, appendices vermiformes , 
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chins ; the dudl of our pancreas is the right of Vir- 
fungus; Poupart has a ligament almoft in our groin ; 
a lobe of our liver belongs to Spigelius; and the fe¬ 
male would certainly (fare at being told, that among 
the diftinguiffiing marks of her fex are the tubes of 
Fallopius, a tench’s mouth, andfeveral veitiges of the 
devil’s teeth ®. 

The man who will readily obferve the effefts of this 
nomenclature is not he who has learned it already, and 
who no longer is acquiring his ideas through its im¬ 
perfect and confufed medium ; nor is it he whofe ftu- 
dies are confined to the humap body, the particular 
fubjeft on which it was formed : He who willfenfibly 
feel its inconvenience is the young anatomift, who muft 
receive his knowledge through its channel, commit its 
vocables to his memory, and ufe them afterwards in 
recalling his ideas. Another who muft foon perceive 
its failings, is he who engages in comparative anato¬ 
my, and who is anxious to extend his views beyond 
that which the foolilh indolence of conceited bombaft 
has ca’led the microcofm. A third will be he who 
has remarked the numerous fynonymes which different 
authors have thought themfelves warranted to fubfti- 
tnte in place of the old terms : for thefe repeated at¬ 
tempts at amendment are a ftrong proof of that eftima- 
tion in which it is held by the anatomical writers in 
general: And, laftly, that man cannot hefitate long to 
pafs upon it a condemnatory fentence, who, like Wil¬ 
kins, Locke, Condillac, and Reid, is a perfon of ex- 
tenfive and profound reflection, who is well acquainted 
with the intimate connexion between accurate ex- 
preffions and'accurate ideas ; who knows how much 
the improvements of language are-able to facilhate the 
progrefs of fcience ; or who has experienced the won¬ 
drous effedts that have already refulted from the ex¬ 
ample and labours of Linnaeus, and particularly from 
the new nomenclature in chemiftry, which can hardly 
be too much valued and admired. 

Our intention here is not to fuggeft a particular 
plan for any new anatomical nomenclature : the date 
of our knowledge rqay in this refpedt be yet too im- 
‘ perfect, and perhaps it may be neceffary to fee more of 
the animal economy, before we fhould venture on fuch 
an undertaking. We may however, in general, ob¬ 
ferve, that this nomenclature, like the languages of 
nations, ought not to be formed with any view to an 
individual, a fpecies, or genus ; and after that be care- 
lefsly extended by fanciful analogies to new objedts, 
and from thefe again be extended to others ; thus 
making metaphor to.fpring out of metaphor without 
end, until the original figure be loft, and revived and loft 
again, times without number. It ought to contain as 
many as poflible of thofe terms which, underftood in 
their primary ienfe, might apply to the whole animal 
kingdom and living bodies, without any metaphorical 
expreffions, if, in deferibing the taftes and colours, 
fuch expreffions can be avoided. Inftead of the .words 
anterior, pofterior, inferior, and fuperior, which are 
perpetually fhifting their meaning with a change of at¬ 
titude, it ought to have words of one conftant invari¬ 
able import, expressing the regions of the head and 
the back and their two oppolites. Thefe terms, with 
right and left, would be found in anatomy to anfwer 
nearly the fame purpofe that the degrees of longitude 
and latitude, or the points of the compaft, do, in geo- 
4 


graphy. Every part would then be confidered as ly- Prelinilna* 
ing within or as pointing to fix different regions, the T obferva- 
right, the left, the head, the back, and their two op- tl “ ns ~ . 
pofites. If more particular deferiptions were wanted, 
the definitive teims might then be taken from the 
more immediately furrounding parts ; thus giving an 
account of the ethmoid bone, D’Azyr borrows the de¬ 
finitive words from the regions of the cranium, the fin- , 

cipital, bafilar, facial; and occipital; or from the re¬ 
gions in immediate contadt, the cerebral, palatine, na- 
fal, andfphenoidal. 

If an object attainable, this momenclature too fhould 
be derived from one origin, and not like the prefent be 
a wild incoherent B ibylonifh gibberiffi of a num¬ 
ber of mixtures. It ought to aim at conveying its 
ideas with clsarnefs and precifion, and yet fully, con- 
cifely, and promptly. In point of fimplicity it ought 
to Pcudy the eafe of the memory in receiving, retain¬ 
ing, and in recollecting. To prevent a needlefs mul¬ 
tiplicity of terms, it ought to avoid puerile minu- 
tise, which ferve no end but to render defeription te¬ 
dious and confufed ; it ought to avoid fuch trivial 
divifions, as thofe of tire gut into duodenum, jejunum, 
ileum ; or thofe of the artery into fubclavian, axil¬ 
lary, brachial; and, laftly, it ought to be formed on a 
plan containing certain rules of conftrudtion for giving 
names not only t > parts already difeovered, but to 
thofe parts which are ftill unknown, or which diftin- 
guifh individual and fpecies. 

In impofing names, it might perhaps be of fome 
advantage to examine not only together, but feparate- 
ly, the great conftituent parts of the fyflem ; as the 
bones, the ligaments, the cartilages, the mufcles, the 
membranes, and the glands ; the nervous, the fangui- 
ferous, and absorbent lyftems ; and all thefe with their 
properties and ufes perfpicuoufly arranged. How far 
a regularity in compofition, and an uniform variety of 
terminations, might be of ufe in this momenclature, can 
beft be conjectured from their great importance in the 
new philofophical language of chemiftry. 

It has been obferved, that fuch a nomenclature, to 
encourage and affift the comparative anatomift, is ftill 
wanting ; and it alfo was remarked, that we yet are 
unacquainted with proper claffifications of animals, 
peculiarly fitted to diredt and abridge the anatomift’s 
labour, and tolatisfy the inquiries of the phyfiologift. 

Our prefent phyfiological arrangements are, like our 
momenclature, principally fuited to the human body. 

To take our inftance from the celebrated Haller, he 
begins his Outlines with the fimple fibre, and the cel¬ 
lular texture, of which he is anxious to compofe as 
many of the folids as he can. He then proceeds to 
more of the organs, deferibing with great erudition 
and care their different ufes and ftrudure in man. 

Thefe organs, however, which he deferibes, and thofe 
analagous with refpeft to their ftrudture, are confined 
to a part of the animal creation. As different claffes 
of the animal kingdom have with fimilar functions va¬ 
rieties of organs, and as one function is confequently 
performed in different ways, it is evident that organs 
ought not to form the general divifions in any phyiio- 
logical fyftem of arrangement, becaufe we Ihould then 
have a new arrangement for every new fpecies of or¬ 
gans. Of this truth Haller and others have not been 
ignorant. They have alfo divided their fubjedt into 

functions; 
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The pre¬ 
fent phyfi- 
ological ar¬ 
rangements 
too con¬ 
fined. 
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Two kinds 
of arrange¬ 
ment, ac¬ 
cording to 
the func¬ 
tion's, or 
according 
to their 
organs. 
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I’reilmlna- fundions; but ftill they are fundions in the manner 
ry obferva. performed by the human body. This body has en- 
. tl0lls ' groffed fo much of phyfiology, that we often fee the 
fun&ions explained with fcarcely any allufion to their 
organs; as thefe are fuppofed to be always the fame, 

36 and already known from the ufual diffedions. 

Haller’s Haller’s phyfiology is profeffedly that of the human 
phyfiology body. His conduit here was feemingly the effed of 
"weA to S enera * cu ft° m : it did not arife from any contempt 
thehuman comparative anatomy. There have been few who 
body, efteemed it fo highly, who have ftudied it more, or 

applied it fo fkilfully. He declares that there are many 
parts of our bodies whofe functions can never be fully 
explained, unlefs we examine their ftrudure in qua¬ 
drupeds, in birds, in fifties, and even in iufefts ; though 
he therefore had diffeded of human fubjeds to the 
number of 350, yet the number which he diffeded of 
brutes, and what is more, diffeded alive, was much 
greater. Numerous, however, as were his diffedions, 
they were too confined for general phyfiology. That 
requires a range more extenfive ; and, to lhorten the 
labour different claflifications of animals from any of 
thofe to be ufually met with. This affertion hardly 

37 needs a proof. 

Zoological There is nothing more certain, than that were the 
and phylio- anatomift to diffed animals as they occur in the fyftem 
logical ar- 0 p or any other naturalift, his toil would be 

rangement. j mmen pg } an d t h e knowledge which he thence would 
acquire of fundions would fcarcely be found to bear 
to it even the fmalleft proportion. By this obfcrva- 
tion we mean not to objed to thofe ingenious claffifi- 
cations which Linnaeus and others have employed to 
facilitate the ft tidy of zoology. All their claffifications 
may be. ufefuland many difplay that extent and 
clearnefs of comprehenfion, that diftinguiftiing acute- 
nefs, and that laudable ardour for the intereft of 
fcience which ought to render their authors immortal, 
and intitle them to the gratitude of future ages. Yet 
thefe fyftems are formed with a view different from 
that which principally ought to dired the phyfiologift. 
They were meant to contain a full enumeration of the 
objeds of zoology fo far as known ; to exhibit them 
arranged in different claffes and fiibordinate divifions, 
according to fuch obvious and diftihd marks as might 
ftrike at a glance, or appear on a cqrfory examination. 
To him who is entering on the ftudy of zoology, they 
fhow at once the extent of his fuly ed ; they elevate 
his mind by the grandeur of the profped; and when 
better employed than in pleafing the fancy or in 
rouling the rapturous feelings of a poet, they draw 
his attention to thofe fignificant and marked figns in 
which the language of nature is written. They affift: 
his judgment in the art of arrangement, and give to 
his memory a power of recolledion. which it haft 
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not before. To the natural hiftorian they perform a Prelimiiu- 
fervice equally important, if not effential, to his under- T 7 obferva- 
taking : to him they fupply the place of chronology; - 

and inftrud his readers by the chain of connedion 
which they give to his thoughts, and by that perfpi- 30 
cuity which they invariably beftow on his language. Difference 
Thefe arrangements, however, with all their advan- between 
tages, are not the arrangements which the phyfiologift 
would wifh the anatomift to obferve in his diffedions. 

They are certainly ufeful in ftudying the manners, dif- 
pofitions, and habits of different animals, and all that 
part of the outward economy which indicatesfomething 
of their wifdom and defign. But they little illuftrate that 
internal ftrudure on which this outward economy is 
founded, or tend to explain the more fecret fundions 
which, not depending on the will of the creature, 
only difplay the power and omnifcience of him who 
made it. This confequence is eafily conceived, from 
confidering the difference between zoology and what 
has been here defined phyfiology. Zoology is chiefly 
led to examine the animal kingdom as it ufually pre- 
fents itfelf to the eye, including a great variety of ob¬ 
jeds ; phyfiology only that fingle part of the animal 
economy which is chiefly made known by anatomy 
and chemiftry. Zoology has been wont to divide its 
kingdom into fo many claffes or orders of animals; 
phyfiology would naturally divide its economy into fo 
many fundions. Zoology has fiibdivided its claffes by 
certain obvious and exterior marks, as the teeth and 
the claws ; phyfiology would naturally fubdivide its 
fundions by the 1 many varieties of thofe organs which 
are deftined to perform them, as the different kinds of 
lungs and of ftotaachs. j Zoology but curforily men¬ 
tions the fundions as forming a part of the hiftcyry of 
animals ; phyfiology takes notice of animals only when 
they are of ufe to illuftrate its fundions. From 
this comparifon it will readily appear, that things 
which are primary in a zoological will often be fecon- 
dary in a phyfiological fpecies of arrangement; and 
that things which are primary in a phyfiological’ will 
often be no more than fecondary objeds in a zoologi¬ 
cal. This is very confpjicuoufly the cafe in one of the 
grand divifions of Linnteus into mammalia, where the 
important fecretbry organs of the milky fluid are no¬ 
ticed only, like tlie colour of hair or the length of a tail, 
as a good outward mark of diftindion ; and likewife in 
the excellent table of D’Aubenton, where the fundion 
of digeftion is not even alluded fo at all; although he 
had complained that there was more of art than of na¬ 
ture in the common arrangements, that claflification 
by outward marks had cbnfounded dungs of a different 
ftrudure, and that the leffer divifions Thouldbe made 
only by marks relating to the fundions. 


Von. XIV. 


40 . 


ANIMALS. 



With a Head. 


The moft part 
■without a Head. 



Noftrils. 

Without Noftrils. 

Ears. 

Without Ears. 

Two ventricles in the Heart. 

One Ventricle in the Heart. 

The Heart varioufly formed or 
unknown. 

Warm Blood. 

Blood nearly cold. 

A whitifh Fluid inftead of Blood. 

Inipiration and Exfpiration of the Air at fhort | Infpiration and Exfpiration of the Air 

Intervals. | at long Intervals. 

Admiflionof 
Air by Gills. 

Admiffion of the 
Air by Spiracula. 

No apparent En¬ 
trance to admit air. 

Viviparous. 

Oviparous. 

With Teats. 

Without Teats. 

i ft Order. 
Quadrupeds. 

2 d Order. 

Cetaceous Ani¬ 
mals. 

3 d Order. 
Birds. 

4 th Order. 

Oviparous 

Quadrupeds. 

$th Order. 
Serpents. 

6 th Order. 
Fishes. 

7 th Order. 
Insects. 

8 th Order. 

Worms. 

Four Feet and 
hairy Skin. 

Fins and no Hair. 

Feathers. 

Four Feet and 
no hair. 

Scales without 
Feefr Fins. 

Scales With 
Fins. 

Antennse. 

Neither Feet 
nor Scales. 
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Whence 
materials 
might be 
collected 
for a phy¬ 
fiological 
arrange¬ 
ment. 
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D’Azyr’s 

arrange¬ 

ment. 
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It is plain from this table, and from what we have 
mentioned concerning Haller, that it would be inju- 
ftice to anatomifts and naturalifts to fay they have 
never paid any attention t> the phyfiological modes of 
arrangements. It can only be laid that they have not 
paid to them all that attention winch they deferve; 
and that no gei.eral phyfiological fyftem of arrange¬ 
ment, excepting D’Azyr’s, has, fo far as wc know, 
been yet attempted. 

How fuch an arrangement ought to be made is eafily 
defcribed, though by no means very eafily executed. 
It needs not a proof that functions Ihould form its 
primary divifions j that its fubdivifions fhould be the 
varieties of thefe fundions; that the whole (hould be 
both diftinguilhed and explained by the kinds and va¬ 
rieties of thofe organs, by which they are performed ; 
that the defcriptions of thefe organs might partly be 
colleded from the feveral works of natural hiftorians 
and comparative anatomifts, as from the dilfedions of 
the French academy, from numerous fragments of the 
Curieux de la Nature, from the colledions of.Blafius 
and Valentini, from the writings of Haller, from the 
works of the celebrated Hunters and Monros, from 
the publications of Hewfon and Cttiikfhank, and thofe 
who have lately been making difcoveries in the fyftem 
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of abforbents. D’Azyrhas mentioned a great many Prelimina. 
more. He particularly recommends Perrault, Du r Y o^ferva- 
Verney, Collins, and D’Aubenton, on Birds and Qua- tl00 *~ _ 
drupeds; Charas, Roefel, and Fontana, on Reptiles; 

Ray and Willoughby, Artedi, the Gouans, and Brouf- 
fonet, on Fifties ; Swammerdam, Malpighi, and Reau¬ 
mur, the Geoffroys, Bonnet, and Lyonnet, on In¬ 
fers ; and, laftly, the curious refearches of Willis, 

El is, andDonati; ofTrembley, Baker, Bafter, and 
Boadfch; of Forfltal, of Adanfon, of Muller, Pal¬ 
las, Spalanzani, and Diqueroare, concerning Worms, 
Zoophytes, and Polypes. Where any errors are to 
be correded, or where dny deficiencies are to be fup- 
plied, it is needlefs for us to obferve that recourfe mull 
be had to new examinations and to new dilfedions, 
where it may be of fome ufe to attend to the foods of 
animals, to their places of abode, and their modes of 
life, as circumftances leading to fome internal varieties 
of ftrudure. To the lift of authors we might have 
added Campfer on Fifties; and we fhould not forget the 
excellent writings of D’Azyr himfelf, whofe table of 
phyfiological arrangement is a work of merit that be- 
fpeaks refledion, ingenuity, and labour, and which 
follows here, with only a fmall variation in form. 


A TABLE of the Functions or Properties of Living Bodies. 


1. Digestion. 

2. Nutrition. 

3. Circulation. 


4. Respiration. 

5. Secretion. 

6. Ossification. 


7. Generation. 

8. Irritability. 

9. Sensibility. 


Every body in which one or more 
and life. 


of thefe fundions are obferved is to be conftdefed as pofteffing organization 


Di gestion. < 
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fMan. 

One or more ftomachs, eafily diftinguilhable j Qli a d ru P ec ls., 
c r 1. j • - a- 1 , Cetaceous animals, 

from the cefophagus and mteftinal canal, R; r d s 

[_ Cruftaceous animals. 

A ftomach diftinguilhable only by certain ^ ua< ^ ru P e ^ s * 

expanfions from the cefophagus and intefti-< . cn 

t , re, Cartilaginous filhes. 

na cana , ^Fifties properly fo called. 

An alimentary canal, not diftinguilhable into forms' 
cefophagus, ftomach, and inteftines, " Zoophytes 

^Neither ftomach nor inteftines. Plants. 


2 

Nutrition. 



By veffel* beginning from internal cavities, 

: f 


By velfels opening upon the external furface, 


Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous animals. 

Birds. 

Oviparous quadrupeds. 

< Serpents. 

Cartilaginous filhes. 
Filhes properly fo called. 
Iofeds. 

Cruftaceous animals. 

_ Worms. 

Plants. 


4Qj* 


3. ClR- 
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Circulation. 


4 

Respiration. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

{ Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous animals.' 
Birds. 

s With one ventricle divided into feveral ca- f Oviparous quadrupeds, 
vities and two auricles, ^Serpents. 

f Cartilaginous fifties. 

^ Fifties properly fo called. 

Cruilaceous animals. 
Infers. 
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With one ventricle and one auricle, 


4 l 


Whofe heart is formed of one longitudinal , ^y orms 
veffel, tuberous and contradtile, in which i T ( !. r s ‘ 


there is a whitilh fluid inftead of blood. 


^ In which no heart has been yet obferved, but f 

only veffels filled with juices of a nature j Zoophytes, 
different from that of blood, L Plants. 


In fome cruftaceous animals there is 
obferved fomething refembling a 
heart. 
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f Man. 

By lungs free from all adhefion, and fpongy, s Quadrupeds. 

L Cetaceous animals. 

By lungs free from all adhefion, veficular, f Oviparous quadrupeds, 
and mufcular, 1 Serpents. 

By lungs adhering to the ribs, and provided f- d. , 
with appendages, \ 1T s * 

f Cartilaginous fifties. 

By gills of different forms, -j Fifties properly fo called. 

(.Cruftaceous animals. 

By ftigmata or holes in different rings, i Infedts. 

0 i Earth worms. 

By an opening called trachea, or by ezter- f . 
nal fringes, | Aquatic worms. 

By tracheae, 

In which there have been difcovered nei¬ 
ther ftigmata nor tracheae, 


Plants. 

^ Polypes. 


Secretion. 
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Ossification. 
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Internal and ofTeous, 

Internal and cartilaginous, 
External and corneous, 

External and cretaceous, 

External and ligneous, 
■Which have no fkeleton, 


There are no bodies in which fecre- 
tions are not carried on. 


Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous animals. 

Birds. 

j Oviparous quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

L Fifties properly fo called. 
Cartilaginous fifties. 

Perfedt infedts. 

_ Lithophytes. 

'Cruftaceous animals. 

Shell fifh. 

Madrepores. 

.The greateft part of Zoophytes. 
Plants. 

! Infedts in their firft ftate. 
Worms. 

Polypes. 


7. Ge‘ 
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r Viviparous, 


Oviparous, whether the evolution of the 
eggs takes place within or without the fe¬ 
male. 


Which propagate by flips, 


f Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous animals. 
Birds. 

Oviparous quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous fifhes. 
Fifhes properly fo called. 
InfeCts. 

Cruftaceous animals. 
Worms. 

Plants. 

Worms. 

Polypes. 

Plants. 


8 

Irritability. 


Sensibility. 
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A body mufcular or contraCUle, 


Mufcles covering the fkeleton. 


A Ikeleton covering the mufcles, 


No mufcular power; no fpontaneous move- f p} ant:Si 
r metifs. j 


f Greateft part of infeCts in the firft flate 
of their transformation. 

Worms. 

Polypes. 

Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous animals. 

Birds. 

1 Oviparous quadrupeds. 

Serpents. 

Cartilaginous fifhes. 

Fifhes properly fo called, 
f Perfect infeCts. 

I Cruftaceous animals. 
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Nerves and brain eaflly diftinguifhable from 
the fpinal marrow. 


ments, 

r Man. 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous animals. 

Birds. 

Oviparous quadrupeds^ 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous fifhes. 
Fifhes properly fo called, 
i InfeCts. 

^ Nerves and brain fcarcely diftinguifhable f Cruftaceous animals., 
from the fpinal marrow, £ Worms. 

In which there have not yet been difeovered f Zoophytes,, 
nerves or brain, or fpinal marrow, [ Plants. 


Difference The above table, which has its diviflons marked by 
between the functions, and their kinds and varieties by the 
mineral, hinds and varieties of thofe organs by which they 
andanimai are performed, differs confiderably from a zoological. 

' Borrowingits feveral marks of diftinCtion from internal 
characters, it more clearly demonftrates the difference 
between the mineral, vegetable, andanimai, than any 
fyftem that attempts to arrange by outward appear¬ 
ances. 

No minerals, whatever be their forms or the regu¬ 
larity and beauty of their figures were ever faid to 
poffefs any thing like organs of nutrition ; and how¬ 
ever frequently fome may recover their loft fhapes, 
they are never fuppofed either to produce, or affift 
in producing, their own kind by generative powers. 
And no plants, however much may be faid of ani¬ 
mals that want a nervous fyftem and a heart, and are 


fixed, without the power of locomotion, to one place; 
we fay no plants, though fome may reprefent a few of 
the Ampler effefts of fenfation, and others may be free 
to float through the ocean, were ever faid to difeover 
any figns of voracity, to poffefs any thing refemb'ing 
a ftomach, to diftend their body by fwallowing their 
food, to apply their food to the mouths of abforbents 
opening internally; and when the nutritious juices 
were extracted, to ejeCt it in cumulo. It has been faid 
that zoophytes prefent fimilar penomena. But what 
are zoophytes ? One half of their name would imply 
that they are animals, and another half would infinuate 
that they are plants. D’Aubentonreafons with clearnefs 
on this fubjeCt. True, fays he, the greateft part of 
them are branched like plants, and like plants are com- 
pofed of concentric circles. Some have a foft exterior 
fubftance which is called, bark, and a bard interior 

which 
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Refpira- ■which is called wood. Along their branches, and at 
v Vn "' their extremities, they putforth veficles which referable 
7 buds ; and when a part falls from the whole, it is fuf- 
ficient, like a vegetable flip, to produce a zoophyte : 
but do thefe appearances prove that they are plants ? 

If ramifications conflitute a plant, then many cryf- 
tallizations will he plants ; the Ihootings of froft on 
our windows will be plants ; the filver tree of Diana 
a plant; our veins will be plants, our arteries plants ; 
and our very feet which ramify into toes, and our 
hands into fingers, will have fome title to be called 
* plants. The truth is, ramification is not ur.iverfal in 
the vegetable kingdom ; and although it be general, 
it is no more peculiar to plants than fwimming is to 
fifties or flying to birds. If concentric circles con- 
flicute a plant, f.-rne bones of animals will then be 
plants, and fome minerals mull alfo be plants. The 
wood and the bark are only two metaphorical expref- 
fions, which with equal propriety might have been 
ufed of the bone and periofteum. But once fuppofe 
the zoophyte a plant, it was natural to carry on the 
analogy and certainly neceffary to have it provided 
with wood and bark; though it mud; be allowed that 
a corneous fubliance is not what we commonly mean 
by bark, nor an evidently hard calcareous fubftance 
what we mean by wood. The fmall veficles, except in 
appearance have no fimilarity to buds or fruits : they 
are the reiidences of fmall polypes, to whom the whole 
Itrudtuie has been owing, by whom the whole either 
is now or has been inhabited, and to whom itanfwers 
the fame purpofe as the ftiell does to teftaceous ani- 
43 m.ds. 

Difference After thus endeavouring to point out the bounda- 
between ries between the mineral, the plant, and the animal (a), 
living bo- before we begin to treat of the fundtions, we mull alfo 
dies^and ta j- e notice of another dillindtion ; the want of which 
mac ices, occafioned much unneceffary trouble, and has given 
rife to not a few ridiculous difputes. This is the 
diftindlion between living bodies and fome ingenious 
contrivances of art, which are called machines. It 
has not been afferted that any machine can either grow 
or propagate its kind ; that it can aflimilate the parti¬ 
cles of matter that come in contaifi ; that it is able 
to repair the injuries which it may fuffer; that it can 
accommodate itfelf to circumfiances, can create heat 
when the cold is keen, or cold when the heat becomes 
too violent: yet it has been fuppofed, from eftablifhed 
prejudices, and from the fucceflive evolution of parts 
in plants and in animals, that there is an analogy be¬ 
tween a machine and a living body. The living body 
has been called a machine; and notwithftanding the 
acknowledged truth of that observation fo often re¬ 
peated fince the days of Hippocrates, That the whole 
is a circle, that nothing is firfl; and nothing laft in the 
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animal economy, we are ftilh talking as if living Prtlimina. 
bodies were nought but machines; we are ftill rea- T J obbr- 
foning as if their parts had ;exift< 3 d in fucceflion, had .. 1 V8tl j >ns ‘ . 
aefted in fucceflion, were combined in fuccefficn ; we 
are ftill feeking for what is prior and what is pofterior, 
for what is derived and what is original in point of 
ftrndture, as if we were examining a work of art ; we 
fpeak gravely of the vifeera, of the thorax deriving a 
coat from the membranous pleura, the abdomin.d vif¬ 
eera from the peritoneum, and the branches of nerves 
deriving a pair from the dura and pia mater of the 
head; we argue with people who maintain that 
fafeise are nervous expanfions, and the mufcles them- 
felves but nervous produftions : and although we be 44 
hardly able to conceive how the brain could be nou- The vital 
riflied without blood drawn from the heart, or the organs 
heart move wi thout the afiiftance of nerves from the 
brain, we are ftill difputing about which vVas prior and p 0 ; nt 0 j es> 
which was pofterior in point of exiftence ; a difpute iftence. 
that will probably terminate as foon as that of the an¬ 
cients, whether the firft eggs were from brds, or the 
firft birds were hatched out of eggs. 45 

Thefe dark and infcrutable myfteries of nature we Fundtions 
prefume not to explain : they point out almoft the ^ nrn ’ 3 cir * 
creative hand, and bring us almoft into the immediate e ' e ‘ 
prefence of that Being by whom we live, move, and - 
exift ; and before whom the truly feeling and elevated 
mind is lefs difpofed to examine than addfe. We are 
only to obferve, that from this coeval formation of 
parts which the microfcopic part of anatomy has of¬ 
ten diftinguifhed from their evolutions, and from this 
mutual dependance of organs one on another, we are 
left at freedom to begin at any part of the circle, and 
treat of the general properties and functions of living 
bodies. 

We now venture on a rude fhetch of the order and 
manner in which thefe properties may be explained, 
and in which the fadts in general phyfiology may be 
afterwards arranged. Another opportunity may pro¬ 
duce fomething more full and corredh In the prefent 
Iketch, many imperfedlions will no doubt be found ; 
we already are able to forefee many from our own 
inability to treat the fubjedt according to its merit. 

And perhaps the reader, who is polfeifed of temper 
and candour, will impute fome to the newnefs of the 
plan, and the prefent infant ftate of the fc'ence. 

Without blaming the arrangement of D’Azyr, 
whofe genius and labours we (hall always refpedt, we 
have been induced to adopt the following, from thofe 
reafons with which the reader is now to be acquaint¬ 
ed. 

Attending minutely to alivingbody, which alrea¬ 
dy has efcaped from the feed, the egg, or membra" es 
of the parent, which is wholly difengaged from the 

placenta, 


(a) It is curious to obferve how carelefs we are in annexing precife ideas to cur words. Bonnet fuppofes 
that in fome world more perfect than ours, the rocks may be organized, plants may feel, brutes may reafon, and 
men may be angels. In this paflage the form was all that feems to have entered into his idea of the man and 
the brute , and fo new was his notion of a perfedt world, that one who believed in the metempfychoiis, would 
n iturally imagine that he here had been fancying a ftate for the damned, where angry heaven was to fetter 
the angel in the form of a man, a man in that of a brute, a brute in that of a vegetable, and a vegetable in 
that of an uncouth rock. How much to be pitied would the creatures be that, reafoned and felt, and were at 
the fame time more incapable of moving than an oyfter or a limpet! 
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Prelirnina- placenta, and depends for the future on the operations 
ry obferva- c f j cs own organs (b), we may obferve, that in or- 
. t ‘° n3 ' . der to live, it muft be allowed the free ufe of air, as 
46 applied by the organs of— Refpiratlon. 

The ar- That, in order to grow, it muft have likewife a fup- 
off^ndti^n f ly f° 0 ^’ vv h* c h is a lubftance fomehow adapted to 
in this ar- S ' ts con d*tution ; and which, on being receiied into the 
tide. fyftem, is 

Prepared by— Digejlion , 

Taken up by— Hbforp'ion, 

Diftribute d by— Circulation, 

Afllmilated by— Nutrition, 

And the whole carried on by means of— Secretion. 

We next may obferve, that in order to enjoy the 
free exercife of thefe fun&ions, it muft be fecured from 
the more common and external injuries of its fituation ; 
and that this is done by certain integuments originally 
produced, and v hen it is neceffary, afterwards renew¬ 
ed by that function; which, till we receive a new i u- 
menclature, we fhall venture to call by what may be 
rather an uncouth word— Intcgumation, 

We again may perceive, that thefe functions are all 
dependant on a general principle— Irritability : 

By which the fyftem is rendered by ilimulants fuf- 
ceptible of— Motion ; 

Accommodates itfeif, to different circumftances by 
means of— Habit ; 

Alters its fhape by fucceflive— Transformation ; 

Produces the fpecies by— Generation ; 

And when the bufinefs of life is finifhed, is, after 
many a languid affeftion from the influence cf— Sleep, 

At laft fubjeded to the general fate of all living bo¬ 
dies— Death. 

Thefe we imagine are the general properties of li- 
vingbodies; and fuch is the order in which we are now 
to take a fhort and curfory view of them. 

Sect. I. Refpiratlon 

Is that fundion by which air is brought into 
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the fyftem, and by which it is prepared in particular l’rcliinma- 
organs, that m fome refpect lucceed tire placenta in T °. i,lfrva ’ 

the general economy. For as any interruption of the _ ^ f _ 

ufuaj intercourfe between the placenta and fee'us in 47 
ovo proves foon fatal, fo when that communication na- Refpiratioa 
tarally ceales, and the new one l'ucceeds between the defined, 
lungs and external air, it is likewife found, that any 
preternatural interruption of this laft ft in all living 
bodies prefendy attended with various fymptoms ot 
increafmg languor, and in many with an almoil inftan- 
taneous death. 48, 

So elfential is refpiratlon to the fyftem, that fnails Its impur- 
chameleons, and fame other animals, can live for years tance to 
upon air alone. We have fear a chamleon that lived jj vir S Lo ’* 
and was vigorous for twenty two mouths without any ’ 
fjod, and which might have continued to live much 
longer but for an unfortunate bruife by a fall. 

Other phenomena equally demonftrate the impor¬ 
tance of air to the living body. The frog leaps away 
wanting its heart; it furvives the lofs of the greateft 
part of its fpinal marrow. Without its head, it lives 
for fome days, and its heart continues to circulate its 
blood (c). Spalan/.ani tobk one from the back of a 
female, cut off his head, and after performing this 
whimfical experiment, faw the gallant return to his. 
miltrefs grafp her in his arms, and fiai'h the talic 
which he had begun : And Borel’i found, that eels, 
and ferpents, though their bodies be opened, and 
the whole of their vifeera be taken out, are able to 
move for a day after; and yet notwichftanding, in 
all thefe animals, the life is obferved to be fudden- 
ly extinguilhed when the all-vivifying air is exclud¬ 
ed. Even the fmalleft infedt has died, and the plant 
loft its vegetative power, when retained fer any 
while in a vacuum. The fifh itfeif, when placed 
under the exhaufted receiver, has ftarted anxioufly to 
the furface of the water in queft of frefti air ; and find¬ 
ing none, has funk to the bottom and expired in C011- 
vulfions. 

If 


(b) To give a general view of the manner in which living bodies are nouriflied and fupported in the egg and 
uterus, and before they begin to depend entirely on their own organs, we have fubjoined a Plate (fee Plate 
CCCXCI.), reprefenting embryo^ of various kinds. The three firft figures are from Swammerdam : the firft 
is the membrane containing the infedt, the fecond the membrane after the cfcape of the infedt, the third is the 
infedl itfeif, fed by abforbents, opening on different parts of the body. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth, figures, are from Grew : the fourth is a bean, fpreading its feminal roots into 
the lobes. In the fifth, and fixth the lobes of the feed are feen converted into feminal leaves. 

The feventh to the twelfth reprefent the transformations of the chick in ovo : the firft of thefe figures is from 
Aquapendens; the reft are from Blafius, who got them from Malpighi. 

The remaining figures are all from Aquapendens: the two laft reprefent a filh that is fometimes oviparous 
and fometimes viviparous. 

Plants and animals are here obferved fpreading their roots in a fimilar manner. The proper proportions are 
overlooked, not being neceflary to convey the idea which is here intended. 

(c) “ Two days (fays Dr Monro) after cutting off the head of a frog at its joining with the firft vertebra, 
I found it fitting with its legs drawn up in their ufual pofture ; and when its toes were hurt it jumped with 
very confiderable force. Its heart likewife continued to beat about forty times in a minute, and fo ftrongly 
as to empty itfeif and circulate the blood. 

“ Infeveral frogs, after cutting off the back part of the fix undermoft true vertebras, 1 took out all that part 
of the fpinal marrow with the cauda equina which they cover. The lower extremities weie rendered infenfi- 
ble to common injuries, and lay motionlefs: yet the frogs lived feveral months thereafter,-and the wound¬ 
ed parts of their bact-s cicatiifed, and the bones of their legs which 1 fradtured were reunited, the blood cir¬ 
culating freely in their veflels.” Experiments on the Nervous Syflem , made chiefly with the view of determining 
the nature and effedts of animal electricity. 

$ 
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If objections iliould be made to thefe trials perform¬ 
ed in a vacuum, if it fliould be laid that under the re¬ 
ceiver the ftnivelled fruit fwells and turns plump, that 
the body of the frog is ftrangely inflated, that its tur¬ 
gid eyes grow prominent in its head, and that thin phi¬ 
als corked full of air are broke by its expanfion ; flill 
there are facts which do not admit of the like equivo¬ 
cal interpretation. All living bodies will die in the air 
which they have refpired ; and when ice covers the 
whole of the water, many of the fifhes are known to 
periCh : or if an opening be made in the ice, to haften 
to the air, and rather than retire, quietly fuffer them- 
felves to be caught. 

To this general dependence of life upon refpiration, 
there occur but few things like an exception: thefe 
are fome ferpents and worms and cruftaceous animals 
found alive in the hearts of the Hones, fome infeits that 
were found in wood, and a number of toads which in 
different places have been taken from the hearts of trees 
and of rocks, where they left an impreffion, and where 
they were fuppofed in fome cafes to have lived for cen¬ 
turies without air. Thefe fails, real or pretended, 
have been the caufe of much fpeculation. Some pht- 
lofophers, who imagine that nature is always obliged 
to ait agreeably to thofe ideas which they have alrea¬ 
dy formed of her laws, are, notwithftanding the high 
authorities by which fome of thefe facts are attefted, dif- 
pofed todoubtthem. General analogy, which regularly 
oppofes Angular phenomena, is upon their fide ; and 
without her concurrence, they will grant exiftence to 
no living body that will not fubmit to the old eftablifti- 
ed modes of refpiration. Others again, who would not 
prefume to dictate for nature, who have long experi¬ 
enced that file is not forward to obtrude her fecrets, 
and who can believe that the may have ftill fome to 
communicate, confider thefe fails as fomething new 
which fhe means to impart; and as one of the inftances 
where file feems to deviate from general analogy in ad¬ 
hering to her grand accommodating principle by which 
fine fits every living body for a certain range of varying 
circum fiance?. 

Thefe laft, receiving the fails as fufficiently authen¬ 
ticated, have ftudied only how to account for them. 
When Hones therefore were thought coeval with the 
world itfelf, they fuppofed their toads to have fprung 
from the ova that were fcatteved through the earth at 
its fhft formation ; they did not recolleil, that if the 
earth mult have exiiled before thofe ova could have 
been fown, and that if the Hones were coeval with the 
earth, the ova could not have entered their fubdance. 
When they afterwards learned that the confolidation 
of Hones is an operation flill carried on in the mineral 
kingdom, they acknowledged their ova to be lefs an¬ 
cient, but did not perceive that all thefe ova involved 
fuppofitior.s that cannot be admitted by found reafon. 
For how was an ovum to grow without air and with¬ 
out food ? and how particularly was it to grow with 
inch a force as to make an impreffion in a folid rock ? 
This would imply a power of expanfion fcarcely to be 
equalled by gun-powder, and which we ought not to 
be ralh in aferibing to the nutritive effeits of abflinence 
and nothing. Were it not for the toad, the expan¬ 
fion itfelf might have found a folution in a theory of the 
Earth , which has cafl all its Hones in afoundery under 
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the water, where the moiflure might have rendered Refpira- 
them apt to be formed with numerous cavities. . tiol> - , 

Perhaps the way to remove thefe difficulties con¬ 
cerning the toad, would be to afeertain its mode of 
exiflence in the heart of the Hone. Sufpeiling that 
the air communicated fomehow with the folitary cell, 
we procured a toad that was crawling out from its den 
in the evening. It was put into a glafs juft large 
enough to hold it with eafe. The mouth of the glafs 
was filled with cork fufficiently clofe to retain water; 
the glafs was then laid on its fide, and the animal re¬ 
fpired for feveral days without difeovering fignsof un- 
eafinefs: but fuppofmg that air might ftill be admitted, 
the cork received a covering of wax, and the animal 
died ten hours after. 

From this experiment, and the fate of toads when 
put under an exhaufted receiver, from an air paflage in 
the cruft ol chryfalids, from the porous texture of the 
white fpeck, or the opening which the fnail leaves in 
the membrane that is fpread over the mouth of its 
fhell, we were led to think on d’Aubenton’s remark, 
that the inclofed toads might have breathed, and that 
the wood has been always cleft, and the ftone broken, 
before it was fhown how the external air was exclu¬ 
ded j*. f Encyclo- 

On farther refleflion, our own experiment appeared P ei he Me- 
inconclufive ; and d’Aubenton’s remark, after clofe ex- thodique, 
animation, feemed not entitled to much attention. He 
would have it fuppofed that a toad is lurking in every p ) 
block of ftone and of wood; and on this fuppofition 
would have an inquiry to be regularly made, whether 
or not there be any communication between this fup- 
pofed animal and air ; becaufe, when the ftone or wood 
is in fragments, the attempt to difprove fuch commu¬ 
nication is in his opinion impoffible. 

But are we certain that the admiffion of external 
air would remove the difficulty ? We are not fo pofi- 
tive now as we were upon this fubje< 5 t. In the fum- 
mer months, we recolledt to have drowned frogs which 
were living rn the fields, by keeping them fome hours 
under water: but if we allowed them to rife to the 
furface, and refpire at pleafure, they became at laft 
fo accuftomed to that element, that if the tempera¬ 
ture was not much above that of fpring water, they 
lay in the bottom not only for days but for weeks 
together. 

In the winter feafon, it is well known that frogs 
are fomeiimes difeovered in clufters below Clones and 
under water in the neighbourhood of fprings ; and 
often feen in the bottom of ponds, marfhes, qnd ditch¬ 
es, .where water is colleited, and the whole furface 
covered with ice. In this fituation, we have frequent¬ 
ly examined their fides and their noftrils and can ven¬ 
ture to aflert, that they did not refpire in the fame 
manner that they did when on land : for the moment 
that this animal is put under water, the palpitating 
motions of its fides and its noftrils are obferved to 
ceafe ; and Chaptal has feen them fufpending refpira¬ 
tion as it were at pleafure even when in air j;. 

While they move, however, and exhibit indications 
of aftive life, we would not fay that air is excluded. 

In the roots of plants, in aquatic worms, in polypes, 
and in the placenta itfelf, the fame organs feem to per¬ 
form the double office of lungs and abforbents. ’'When 

under 
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under water, what are the fundions of thefe organs in 
frogs and in toads ? It is not difputed that in moift 
places they can live longed without food; and fome 
phenomena which have been obferved relating to this 
fubjedt appeared to us not unworthy of attention. In 
the beginning of the fummer 1793, while we were 
making a few experiments on the nervous influence 
with lome metals, a frog was taken out of the water 
in the dufk of the evening, and put into a deep and 
wide-mouthed glafs till next morning : but next morn¬ 
ing a quantity of water was found in the glafs, the 
animal was dead, its mouth full of foam, and the 
greater part ofits body covered with froth. The fol¬ 
lowing autumn a boy came with a couple of toads 
wrapt up in tow. Till we h3d leifure to make our ex¬ 
periments, they were allowed to remain as they were 
for three days in the corner of a room. When taken 
out, their colour was pale, their bodies much fwelled, 
and a quantity of water colledled between the fkin and 
the moi'cles. When held in the hand with their head 
upwards, the water was evacuated downwards by the 
anus. It was one of thefe toads that afterwards died 
when confined in the glafs without air. Its body was 
put into a folution of madder for two days ; and when 
the fkin and mufcles were removed, the bones, which 
are ftill prelerved, were found red. A live frog in the 
fame folution, though allowed to breathe, expired in 
a few hours. In three days its bones became of the 
red colour, but not fo deep as that of the toad’s. An¬ 
other frog died in the folution; but. the bones, from 
age or fome other caufe, did not receive the colour of 
the madder. In all cafes the fkins were found red. 

As we know not how far the great accommodating 
principle of nature may be extended, perhaps the ab- 
i'orbents opening externally may in thefe animals fome- 
times fupply the place of the lungs, as the lungs fup- 
plied the place of the gills which they ufed when tad¬ 
poles, and as the gills had formerly fupplied the place 
of a placenta, or the primary abforbents, through 
which they derived their nourifhfnent in ovo. 

Thofe ftones which inclofe animals are known to 
be fuch as have gradually affirmed the folid form, and 
thofe animals which have been inclofed are known to 
be fuch as in other cafes have been fubjedled to the tor¬ 
pid ftate : But this ftate has not been examined with 
all the attention which it deferves. From this ftate, 
Bonnaterre fays, in his introduction to Ereptology *, 
that it is impoffible to roufe the animal by the loudeft 
noife, the rudeft Ihock, or the deepeft wound ; the 
internal motion is juft fufficient to preferve the fyftem 
from that decompofition to which animal fubftances are 
expofed. It retains only the form of what it was. It 
appears neither to live nor to grow; and the whole 
loafs, if what is expofed to the air be excepted, is not 
fenfibly altered while the torpor continues. All the 
fenfes are {hut up ; all their functions are entirely fuf- 
pended : digeftion is no longer in the ftomach ; all re- 
ipiration has apparently ceafed; and it has been doubted 
whether or not this function be in fome cafes at all re¬ 
tained. When the genial warmth, however, returns, 
Vol. XIV. 


in fix, in eight, or in ten months, according to tint Refpir.i- 
variety of climates between the frigid poles and the tllin - 

tropics, the animal revives. But the queftion is, if the ~ v 

firft circumftances in which the animal became torpid 
had been artificially or naturally continued, how long 
in this way might the different functions of life have 
been fufpended ; and how far are we warranted by the 
analogy of feeds and of eggs to lengthen this period 
of their exiftence, without fuppofmg a decompofition 
or deftruCtion of organs ? 

Experiments mull tell what are the limits which na- Eggs and 
ture has here preferibed to herfelf. New eggs, when Ice,Is pre¬ 
covered with varnifh, or placed under the exhauftedre- l erve d 
ceiver, are fecured againft the attacks of corruption. ^ e * 
Bomare, in his Dictionary, has mentioned three, c j uc t ec i.' 
which, protected from air, were found frefh in the 

wall of a church after a period of 300 years (d)_ 

And if it be trqe that a fnake found in a block of 
marble died as foon. as expofed to the air, or if the 
parts in contadl with air be the only ones which in 
torpid animals appear to be changed, it would feem 
probable that a total exclufion of this varying and ac¬ 
tive element would tend more to the prefervation of 
torpid animals, in certain inftances, than a free admif- 
fion, which, in thofe cafes where all vital functions 
have ceafed, is regularly found a principal agent in 
their dilfolurion. ■ 56 , 

M. Heriffant of the French Academy was the firft Heriflant’s 
philofopher who, by means of experiment, thought of ex P en " 
interrogating nature herfelf upon this fubjedt. On the T < Y- S n re ‘ 
21 ft of February 1771, he with great accuracy flmt t |^ 
up three toads from the air, two of which were taken 
out alive on the 8th of April 1774. D’Aubentonfaysf, 4 Encycl. 
after a period of 18 months ; but in this inftance we Method, 
depend more on the friend J of Fontana, who has men- Hilt. Nat. 
tioned the dates. The two toads were again inclofed, ' ! - 
and Heriffant died before there was a fecond infpec- - -Qkt^de 
tion. D’Aubenton fays, that when taken out their Merve'illes 
bodies were hard and fhrivelled, and their whole moif- de ] a Nat. 
ture totally abforbed. A fourth toad that had been Animaux 
inclofed was heard to croak whenever the box in which Vivans 
it was confined happened to be {haken. Since that pe- Renfer- 
riod the practice is common of confining fnails in a nles * 
fealed phial, where they exift in torpor for years. 

Thefe phenomena ftill excite wonder, but to won¬ 
der lefs, and examine more, would fooner procure us 
that information which we are wanting. In thefe ob- 
fervations concerning toads,have no circumftances been 
overlooked ? Has it been determined whether they 
lived in the heart of ftones, or, exifting merely in a 
torpid ftate, had come alive when expofed to air ? We 
have feen a toad that was dead for two days; its 
bddy was opened ; its heart was feen motionlefs, but 

expofed to air in a few feconds it began to beat_ 

Conftdering the complex function of abforbents, we 
perhaps might conceive how a toad could live in the 
clefts of rocks, or the hearts of trees, where there is 
moifture; but has it yet been determined whether all 
ftones in which toads have been found fupplied them 
with moifture ? We at leaft are certain that they did not 
4 R abforb 


(d) See Bomare, under the article CEuf; and a fuller account of theiame eggs in the Didionaire de Merveilks 
ih la Nature, under CEuf. 
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abforb the animal fluids, like the plafter ufed by the 
French academicians. 

One of the toads was heard to croak after being in- 
clofed. In making their experiments, has it, therefore, 
been thought a matter of indifFerence by the French 
philofophers, whether the animal was immured alive 
in the full exercife of all its funflions, or exifting only 
in its torpid ftate ? and with refpedt to this Angular 
hate, (might not the questions be fairly put), have its 
feveral kinds, have the caufes which induce it, or th 'fe 
degrees to which it may be carried in different animals, 
been yet afeertained ? Is not our knowledge of the 
torpid Hate at this moment principally the refult of ca- 
fual obfervation ? Has it not been oftener than once 
fuppofed that the torpor of all animals is fimilar, or 
takes place to a. fimilar degree ? Have not torpid ani¬ 
mals been therefore fpoken of in general terms ? and has 
it not been aliened that they retain a portion of heat 
and internal motion ? though fome have been found 
congealed in tire ice, and many been dried to fuch a 
degree that they could be revived only by moifture. 

“ That fnakes and Allies, after being frrzen, have 
ftill retained lb much of life as when thawed to refnme 
tlfeir vital functions, is a fadt,” fays Mr Hunter, “ fo 
well attefied, that we are bound to believe it.” How 
came it, we would alk, that Allies which had been 
frozen by this truly ingenious phyAologilt never reco¬ 
vered ? Fie recovered parts of different animals which 
had been frozen ? Had the fnakes and fillies ot which 
he had heard been only partially congealed in the ice ? 
or had the fifhes which he feledted for thefe experiments 
been properly chofen ? or may all animals with equal 
fairnefs be made the fubjedt of fuch experiments ? and 
may all tranfitions from heat to cold, and from cold to 
heat, whether flow or rapid, if not in the extremes, be 
viewed as nearly cf the fame confequence ? Are all 
feafens and conditions of body equally favourable to 
this ftate of torpor ? and will thefe caufes which induce 
torpor by operating externally in the months of autumn 
be able to continue it by the like adtion in the months 
of fpring ? We can anfwer, no. 

It has been faid that animals fubfift in their torpid 
ftate by the reabforption of fat. Has it therefore been 
proved that all animals, not to fay living bodies, are 
poffeffed of fat ? or if they be, has it been demonftrated 
that they have a fuperfluous quantity to be reabforbed ? 
Has it been fhown that their wafte of fat is always oc- 
cafioned by this reabforption ; or has this reabforption 
in all cafes been of that kind to counteradt the effedts 
of abftinence ? If it has not been proved that all ani¬ 
mals contain fat, and that this fat is reabforbed in 
their torpid ftate, ought not the general affertion to 
be limited ? Granting that in many refpedls it were 
true, have not philofophers been here amufing them- 
felves with logic, where they could have been employ¬ 
ed in making experiments ? Have they not ventured to 
give us concluAons, where we had realon to expedt 
iafls ? and on this account has not their condudt been 
fomewhat ftmilar to that of navigators who, failing 
along the coaft of Patagonia on one fide, and obferving 


a few ir.cn of an uncommon ftature, have from thence Rcfpira- 
peopled the whole of the country with a race of gi- Aon. 
ants ? or rather to that of fome calculators, who, from ' v 1 
feeing a few parts of a continent, have ventured to 
give a map of the whole, to deferibe kingdoms that 
are yet unexplored ; and by their {kill in addition and 
fubtradtion to exhibit the figure, the extent, and pro¬ 
portion of lands unknown ? 

Leaving therefore the torpid ftate as one of thole 
fubjects with which we at prefent, are little acquainted, 
and of which we therefore cannot fpeak with certain¬ 
ty in the general abftradt language of fcience ; it will 
naturally be afked. In what refpedt is air fo necefiary 
to all living bodies in their adtive ftate, and how it 
contributes to the regular performance of the different 
functions ? 59 

The ancients, who were led by the heat of the blood Opinions 
to fuppofe a vital fpark in the heart, who had noticed °f Aie an- 
the appearance of fmoke in the breath, and who had re ' 
obferved that fire was extinguifhed when deprived of ,j le LI pr 0 f 
ai>, naturally inferred that the end of refpiration was refpira- 
to inpport their imaginary flame, to ventilate the blood tion. 
in the arteries and lungs, and to keep alive their vivi¬ 
fying fpark. They were far, however, from being 
agreed as to the manner how this was effedted. Some 
were of opini on that a certain principle of the air was 
abforbed, to which they gave the name of the proven¬ 
der of life f, or the food of the fpirit £ ; while others f Pabu- 
were perfuaded that the air adted as a refrigeratory, him vitae 
and was merely intended to moderate the fire, to t Spiritua 
affift in expelling the fuliginous vapour, and preferve a Amen- 
the fyftem in an equal temperature. tum ' 

The moderns, who,after all their refearches,havebeen 
unable to difeover this vital fpark of the ancients, are 
more puzzled to aflign an adequate caufe for the heat 
than for any cold which they difeover. To account 
for this Angular phenomenon, they have been ranfack- 
ing nature for caufes; and perceiving that putrefcence, 
mixlure, and fridtion, are in many inftances accompa¬ 
nied with heat, have thence conjedtured. that they 
fometimes operate in producing the warmth of the li¬ 
ving body. But thefe are theories which have been 
imported fiom the h"t-bed, the laboratory, and me¬ 
chanic’s fhop, and which have never yet been coun¬ 
tenanced by phyAological fadts and obfervations. No 
one has been able to ftmw that putrefcence exifts in a 
healthy ftate, except in the feces : no one has proved 
that any mixture which regularly occurs in the ali¬ 
mentary canal or veflels, generates heat; and though 
friction has been a favourable hypothefis, yet thofe cir- 
cumffances, in which it evidently produces beat, have 
not been difeovered in the living body; and it is not 
determined whether it be there a fridtion of the fiuids, 
a fridtion of the folids, or a : friflion of the fiuids and 
folids together. g 0 

Of animal heat, the moft rational theory, we think, Opinion of 
is one which properly belongs to the laft century; it Verheyen. 
is confirmed by modern difeoveries, and has aferibed 
this heat to refpiration. Many had obferved, that thofe 
animals which rcipire moR have the warmeft blood (e ). 

Lower 


(e) Quod autem animalia calidiora fortius refpirent, non probat refpiratior.em illis potius datum effe, ad 
fanguinis refrigerium, quam calorem ilium intenfum produci a validiori refpiratirne: imo pofterius non tan- 
tum ®quc, et magis probabile apparet; quia fecundum omnium fexuentiam calido vivimus, fr'igido extinguimur. 

U% 
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Lower demonftrated, that this blood received a rew 
and a brighter colour in palling through the lungs ( r). 
Verheyen and Borelli both proved, that the air loft 
fomething by coming in contadl with that organ (g). 
Mayow lhowed, that this fomething which the air h'fes 
is contained in nitre ( h ). Experience taught the work¬ 
ers in nitre, tha' this fomething was ahfi rbed from the 
air (i): and Verheyen remarked, that it is alfo ab- 
forbed by the lungs ; and is probably that which main¬ 
tains combullion ; which qualities the air for giving 
fupport to an mal life, and imparts to the blood the 
vermilion colour (k). 

How well the whole of this reafoning was founded, 
is proved by the late dilcoveries of Priellley and other 
chemifis. There is now obtained, in a leparate ftate, 
an aerial fluid, which maintains both life and combuf- 
tion, and gives a vermilion colour to the blood. It is 
extradted in a very large quantity from nitre; is one 
of the component parts of the atmofphei e, and tire vi¬ 
tal principle of that element; without which, in mod 
animals, life is extinguilhed. From fome phenomena 
which h ippen in combuft'on, it has been termed pr'in- 
cip'wm J'jrli e. It was called dephlogifticated air by 
Piieftley the firft difeoverer ; as the great acidifying 
c.tufe in nature, the French nomenclature has given it 
the n ime of cxygenons gas ; and, as one of the caufes 
on which the exigence both of fire and of life depends, 
it is named empyreal or vital air. 

Late difeoveries have drown farther, how this air 
may in refpiration produce heat. From the mod ac¬ 
curate invelligations, it appears, that caloric, or the 
principle of heat, is a diitindt fubllance in nature; 
that it combines with different bodies in different de¬ 
grees ; that it is the caufe of fluidity in all; and 
that, in proportion to that capacity which they have 
for it, and to that di fiance at which they are removed 
from the fluid ftate, the more or lefs caloric they con¬ 


tain. Aeriform bodies being all therefore exceedingly Rcfpira' 
fluid, it muft be vident, that when they arc fixed or tm "* 
condenied in the blood, and made to approach nearer 
folidity, a quantity of heat mu it be evolved. A part of this 
is very pl.iinlyevolvedinthelungswhtrctheairisabfoil)- 
ed, as appears by the breath ; and a part evolved by the 
aftion of veffels, as appears fr- m nearly an equal heat 
over the f/ftem, from the partial heat of a morbid part, 
and the fudden tranfition A m heat to cold, and from 
cold to heat, over the furfltce, when the veffels are 
affedted by either internal or external ftimuli. When 
the heat, thus evolved by the gradual fixation of that 
body with which it was combi: ed, has been fuccefsful 
in making its efcape by the lungs and integuments, 
the blood returns in a dark and a lluggifh ftream by 
the veins, and mingles again with the penial fluid, 
which before gave it fpring, activity, and life. 

Of that oxygene which remains in the fyftern, part 
is employed in forming different faline combinations 
and fupplying the wafte occafioned by that conftant re- 
abforption ; which, from many experiments that have 
been made with folutions of matter, is known to take 
place in the folid bones. The ufe of that oxygenous 
gas which returns "with the breath, is heft underftood 
after knowing its affinities. Its bafts oxygene, combi¬ 
ning with hydrogene, which is the balls'of inflamma¬ 
ble air, forms water ; and combining with carbone, the 
carbonic acid. It carries, therefore, back witli the 
breath a part of the carbone produced by the flight 
combuftion of the blood, and a quantity of hydrogene 
arifing from the watery fluid decompofed. 

But oxygenous gas does not alone enter die lungs. Of Gafcs 
ioo parts of the atmofphei e, but 28 are oxygenous gas whichcom- 
I -^- 5 -iscarbonicacid,and72areazoticgas(L). Thefelaft, at - 

thougli intended chiefly for other beings different from 
man, which are in immenfe numbers on the globe, but breathe, 
which, like him and the nobler animals are not form- and their 
4 R 2 ed ufe ‘ n re * 

fpiratioM, 


Ut proinde non videamr aliquid a natura datum effe, quo intenditur frigus vitse contrarium. Verheyen, 
Trail. 2. cap. 7. de Ufu Refpirationis. 

(r) Poftquam circulatio fanguinh innotuit, diu creditum fuit fanguinem venofum colore illo coccineo rurfus 
indui in ventriculis cordis, et prxeipue ubi calor, quem judicabant iftius coloris authorem, eft intenfior: At 
negotium iftud peragi in pulmonibus, nempe refpirationis beneficio, evidenter oftendit cl. Lowerus experi- 
mentis. Ibid. 

(g) Inquiramus quale fit iftud aereum adeo nobis et multis animalibus neceffarium. Ut ejus defedtu vita 
extinguatur citiffime. Vulgaris enim aer dici non poteft, cum ilium per meatus notabiliores fanguini immitti 
conveniret, fitque experier.tia cert ; ffimum, animalia refpirantia non tantum acre fimpliciter ; fed etiam recenti 
continuo indigere, unde concludendum eft tantummodo aliquas particulas fubtiliores ab aere fecerni, et mafise 
f mguinis immifeeri, quibus fpoliatus ad nlteriorem refpirationem fit inidoneus. 

( h ) Et quidem verifimile eft, inquit Mayow, particulas quafdam indolis nitrofalinae, eafque valde fubtiles, 
agiles, fummeque fermentiti'. as ab aerepulmonum minifteriofecerni, inque ci uoris maffim tranfmitti. Adeo 
enim ad vitam quamcutique fal iftuc aeieum neceffarium eft, ut ne plants: quidem, in terra, ad quam aeris 
accefliis precluditur vegetari poffint; fin autem terra ifta aeri expofita, fale hoc fecundante denuo impregnetur, 
ea deraum plantis alendis iterum idonea evadet. 

(1) In aere autem quid nitrofum contineri norunt ipfi vulgaris nitri confedtores, qui terram aut laterum 
fr.igmenta ex quibus nitrum elixiviare intendunt, aeri liberiori diu multumque exponunt; utque ab eodem 
undique ea tangente ac perfluente uberius impregnetur, feepius vertunt, atque ita fuorum fumptuum et labo- 
rnm ampliorem meffem mercedemque referunt. 

(k) Infuper, fi poll confedtionem nitri terra aut laterum fragmenta exponantur libero aeri, ea denuo poft 
aliquod temporis fpatium, quodam fale nitrofo abundabunt. Eft autem verifimile, aerem gratia ejufdem ma¬ 
teria: et vi’te noftrte continuationi et ignis accenfioni neceffarium effe ; praecipue cum rurfus experientia doceat 
ruborem fanguinis e corpore edudli, per additiorjem Falls nitri intenfum iri in eodem prorfus modo fecuc ; , per re- 
ipirationem in corpore vivente. Ibid. 

(l) Thefe are nearly the proportions. 
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Refjira- ed to breatke the empyreal air, muft notwith (landing 
tlo n - t be of fome important and effential ufe to all living bo¬ 
dies. It has accordingly been found by experiment, 
that pure and unmixed oxygenous gas cannot be breath¬ 
ed for any very confiderable time without danger; that 
fome azote is contained in the blood, and has been ex¬ 
tracted from the mufcular fibre, when properly treated 
with the nitric acid. According to Berthollet, five of 
its parts with one of hydrogene forms ammonia or vo¬ 
latile alkali; which difpels the glandular tumours of 
the body, and prevents the coagulation of blood and 
the thickening of mucus which arife from acids (m). 
The azotic gas may therefore in part unite with hy- 
dregene, may prevent the coagulation of ferum, the 
catarrhous formation of vifcid mucus, and many com¬ 
binations that oxygene might form, injurious to the 
fyllem. The carbonic acid, which is of carbone 
and t 7 „V of oxygene, may alfo be neceffary in regula¬ 
ting the effedts of the other two. In aerated water, 
its ufes are very generally known : it allays the pain of 
the urinary bladder when excited by calculus; it has 
been employed in the cure of wounds, and been thought 
ufeful in the pulmonary phthifis. It is generated in the 
lungs of thofe animals which refpire oxygene. In fmall 
proportions it favours the growth of the Vegetable 
tribes. Thefe tribes readily decompound it; and, 
•with the addition of other prepared oxygene from wa¬ 
ter, reftore what is pure to the general mafs of the vital 
fluid, that plants and animals might thus live by the 
mutual performance of kind offices. 

We return again to animal heat. Every theory 
that pretends to account for animal heat, ought alfo 
to account for that Angular equality of heat which 
the fyftem preferves, or endeavours to preferve, in 
different temperatures. The above theory explains 
64. it limply in the following manner. 

Hew an Venous blood, if expofed to the air, is known to 
animal abforb a portion of oxygene, and affume that colour 
preferves w hi c h ; t j las ; n t he pulmonary veins and aorta. Sup- 
warmthrin P°^ e an abforption of a fimilar kind taking place in 
a cold the hmgs, a faff which may be proved by decilive ex- 

tempera- periments ; it is plain that the oxygene by this ab- 

ture. lorption mull recede from its gafeous or fluid ftate; 

that a quantity of heat mull be therefore evolved, 
which, along with the heat of the refluent blood, is 

carried away by that vapour which ifl’ues from the 

lungs. In the courfe of circulation the oxygene 
will naturally incline with hydrogene to form wa¬ 
ter ; it will tend likewife to the formation of many 
other compounds; and, as it enters into new Hates, 
and is further removed from gafeous fluidity, it mull 
llili be giving out a portion of heat. if the fur- 
rounding temperature be cold, this reparation will 
be ealily effected. The caloric will, in that cafe, 
be greatly abforbed from the interior furface of the 
lungs and exterior furface of the whole body. The 
oxygene, meeting with the neceffary temperature, will 
readily pafs into new forms ; and the venous blood 
returning to the lungs, will demand a fupply which 


will be either greater or lefs according as the cold, by Refpira. 
favouring the efcape of the caloric, and promoting Uon. 
new combinations with oxygene, had removed it from 
the point of ufual faturation. 

The gradual evolution of heat is a proof that the And its 
temperature muft be fometimes reduced before the oxy- natural 
gene can properly enter into all the ufual combinations coolnefs in 
of the fyftem. Suppofe the body then to be placed a warm 
within a hot circumambient atmofphere. This atmo- |^™P era ” 
fphere, if warmer than the animal, will be more apt to 
part with heat than to receive it; and the oxygene ab¬ 
forbed, being thus unable to difpofe of its caloric, will 
be prevented from paffing into thofe combinations and 
forms where heat is evolved. The venous blood will 
therefore condud it back to the lungs, and make a de¬ 
mand for a' new fupply ; but proportionally lefs ac¬ 
cording as the hot circumambient air, by preventing 
the efcape of the caloric, and the ufual facility of new 
combinations, has confined its removal to a fmaller di- 
ftance from the point of faturation. * 

In this laft cafe the thing principally entitled to no¬ 
tice is a very curious effort of nature to refill the grow- 
ing increafe of heat. In the warm atmofphere, as 
during violent mufcular exertion, the exhaling vapour 
is commonly difeharged in a greater quantity from the 
furface of the body; and confequently the heat furnifh- 
ed with an excellent temporary conductor, that in fome 
meafure counterads the dangerous effects from without. 

After all, the reader is not to fuppofe that he here 66 
has received a general theory of refpiration. All li- The air re* 
ving bodies are not fupported by the fame kind of ae- fpfted by 
rial food. Oxygenous gas has indeed been honoured P^ n , l , s an “ 
with the flattering appellation of vital air; and nitre- Afferent 
genous gas beenufually diftinguifhed by that degrading f rorn w p, at 
epithet azotic ; a word which lignifies deftrudive of j s refpired 
life. But though man, and all tire warm-blooded ani- by man. 
mals that have yet been examined, may die in refpiring 
the nitrogenous gas, this gas however, which conftitutes 
more than two thirds of the whole atmofphere, may in 
general be called the vital air of the vegetable tribes, 
and of not a few of the orders of infers which thrive 
and live in it. For while man, and others which re¬ 
fpire as he does, emit both the hydrogene and carbone, 
and return the hydrogene not fenfibly diminilhed; moil 
vegetables and many infeds eagerly inhale them, and 
emit oxygene as noxious or ufelefs. Thefe effeds are 
the indications of a radical difference in conftitution. 

Even the fibres of thofe living bodies which exhale 
oxygene, will, after death, attrad it fo powerfully, as 
to decompofe the nitric acid ; but thofe bodies which 
inhale nitrogene, have fo very weak an affinity to ox¬ 
ygene, and fo ftrong a one to fome of the bodies with 
which it is combined, that they can eafily decompofe 
water and carbonated air. 

What fifties refpire is not afeertained. Neither the 
change of the air, nor of the water which they occafion R f g 7 
when in clofe veffels, have, fo far as we know, been ful- 
ly examined. Chaptal is affured, that, like other ani- fjfh es an d 
mals, they are fenfibleof the adion of all gafes. Four- their tem- 

croy perature. 


(m) Weak volatile alkali diffolves mucus, whofe morbid vilcidity Fourcroy has aferibed to a too great nfc- 
forption of oxygene. 
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croy fays, that they do not generate the carbonic 
acid; and that the air which Prieftly and he found in 
the air velkles of carp was nitrogene gas. Their 
thcrmcmetrical heat is fo low, that in D’Aubenton’s 
table they are reckoned among the cold-blooded ani. 
mals. 

The temperature of plants is dill lower. The heat 
of a tree which the very ingenious Hunter examined, 
though feveral degrees above that of the atmofphere 
when below the 56th divifion of Fahrenheit, was always 
feveral degrees below it when the weather was warm. 
When taken out, the fap was obferved to freeze at 32° ; 
while in the tree, it would not freeze below 47°. The 
very profufe perfpiration of vegetables greatly mode¬ 
rates the heat in their furface; and as air which ab- 
forbs moidure expands, and becomes thereby fpecifical- 
ly lighter, there is a regular current produced, and 
evaporation rapidly promoted by the denfe air difpla- 
cing the rarefied. 

To adopt here a general language with refpeft to the 
heat which is developed in all living bodies, it is pro¬ 
portioned to the quantity of matter which is by means 
of the vital powers reduced to a date more nearly ap¬ 
proaching folidity ; to the kinds of the fubdances which 
are reduced, and to the degrees and kinds of the re¬ 
duction. 

In all living bodies there appear to be certain de¬ 
grees of heat, peculiarly fitted for carrying on their 
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various economical operations. What thefe are, in Rcfpira- 

the different kinds of plants and animals, is not known. ,_ 

The bear, the hedge-hog, the dormoufe, and the bat, 7G 
may probably not diged when reduced to 73 0 , 70, 0 Gr Certain 
So 9 . The frog, however, will diged at 60® (u) ; and degrees of 
the birch before it arrives at 47 0 (0). It would feern 
that refpiration, befides imparting aerial food, was m-£“ 
tended to preferve and regulate thele different degrees 
of heat. It raifes the heat after a meal; it differs it 
to fall in the time of deep; it withdraws the fupply 
when the atmofphere is warm, and increafes it again 
when the atmofphere is cold. It Ihould therefore be 
remembered, that heat merely is not the object which 
is folely aimed at in refpiration. All living bodies 
have their congenial degrees of heat. The regulation R e guu-M 
of thefe is important: on the one fide, it prevents the hy rcfplra,. 
didipation, on the other the coagulation, of their fluids ; ice. 
it preferves the living power of their organs; and, by 
a natural and proper temperature, affids their aftion in 
mixing, compofing, in decompofing, and in varioufly 
preparing the different parts for fecretion, excretion, 
abforption, reabforption, and affimiiation (p). 

As various fixations of the vafcular fluid are regular¬ 
ly taking place in the different parts of the living bo¬ 
dy, and as air is not the only fluid concerned, it 
fliould aimed be unneceffary again to obferve, that the 
whole of the heat is not evolved in the lungs, nor the 
whole that is evolved difengaged from air. 

It 


l 

(n) See obfervalions on certain parts of the animal economy by Mr Hunter. We allude here to his expe¬ 
riments and obfervations on animals, with refpect t > the power of producing heat. 

(o) See Dr Walker’s excellent Paper on the motion of the fap in trees, iff volume Philofophical Tranfaciions, 
Edinburgh. 

(p) The ingenious Dr Crawford has publidied a theory of animal heat different from that which wd have 
here prefented to our readers. Affuming as a fact, that heat and phlogidon are two oppofite principles in na¬ 
ture, he goes on as follows. 

“ Animal heat feems to depend upon a procefs dmilar to a chemical elective attraction. The air is received 
into the lungs containing a great quantity of abfolute heat; the blood is returned from the extremities highly- 
impregnated with phlogidon ; the attradiion of the air to that of the pblOgiiton is greater than that of the 
blood. This principle will therefore leave the blood to combine with the air : by the addition of the phlogil- 
ton, the air is obliged to depofite a part of its abfolute heat; and, as the capacity of the blood is at the fame 
moment increafed by the feparation of the phlogidon, it will indantly unite with that portion of heat which 
had been detached from the air. 

“ We learn from Dr Priedley’s experiments with refpect to refpiration, that arterial blood has a drong at¬ 
traction to phlogidon (become a vague word with different meanings in different authors). It will conic- 
quently, during the circulation, imbibe this principle from thofe parts which retain it with the lead force, or 
from the putrefeent parts of the fydem : and hence the venous blood, when it returns to the lungs, is found 
to be highly impregnated with phlogidon. By this impregnation its capacity for containing heat is diminidi- 
ed. In proportion, therefore, as the blood which had been dephlogidicated by the procefs of refpiration be¬ 
comes again combined with phlogidon in the courfe of circulation, it will gradually give out that heat which 
it had received in the lungs, and diffufe it over the whole fydem. 

“ To account for the dability of animal heat, he obferves, that as animals are continually abforbing heat from 
the air, if there were not a quantity of heat carried off equal to that which is abforbed, there would be ar. 
accumulation of it in the animal body. The evaporation from the furface, and the cooling power of the air 
are the great caufes which prevent this accumulation: and thefe are alternately increafed and diminifhed in 
fuch a manner as to produce an equal effect. When the cooling power of the air is diminished by the dimmer 
heats, the evaporation from the furface is increafed : and when, on the contrary, the cooling power cf the air 
is increafed by the w inter colds, the evaporation from the furface is proportionally diminidieci.” Sec Cra vforJ 
cn Animal Heat , p. 73 — 84. 

Befides, fuppofing that the principles of fire and inflammability are eppofites in nature : this theory fuppo- 
fes that the blood, while in the lungs, gives out phlogidon and takes in heat; but that, during the remaining 
courfe of circulation, it gives out heat and takes .in phlogidion : it fuppofes, that this phlogidon is collected 
from parts that retain it with little force, or from the putrefeent parts of the fydem ; it is not faid where: it 

fuppofes 
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It may farther be remarked, that the whole of the 
air does not enter by the lungs ; much is contained in 
the liquid and folid parts of the food. It is extricated 
often in the procefs of digeftion ; and when the organs 
are vigorous and healthy, is made fubfervient to the 
general economy. If the organs, however, fhould hap¬ 
pen to be languid, it fcorns their authority, which 
cannot be enforced ; from being friendly, it foon be¬ 
comes inimical to the fyftem, and threatening danger 
accumulates, not only in the llomach and inteftmes, 
but in other cavities. It has been found in the cellu¬ 
lar membrane ; in ce’ tain Ve.icles formed for itfelf; in 
the uterus; in an abfieis; and in gun-flict wounds: 
It has lometimes burft from the vagina with a fort of 
noiie*. And in a nephritic complaint of a horfe, we 
have obferved it flowing in a ftream from what the 
farriers denmi-nate xhtjheath. 

In fome kinds of aquatic plants, in e;-gs, and in a 
variety of fifties, theie are certain velicles containing 
air, which feem to have certain neceflary fundtions al¬ 
lotted them by nature. In the plants and in fifties 
they were once fuppofed to have been wholly intended 
for fwimming (qJ. It was remarked, that thofe fillies 
which remain onftantly at the bottom of the water 
have no air veficle ; and that a fifti whofe veficies was 
burft by means of the torricellian vacuum, though it 
lived for a whole month after in a pond, was never 
able to rife to the furfacef. The practice, however, 
which fome fifties have of afeending at times to inhale 
air, and defeending after their veficle is filledj ; the 
communication which, in fome fifties, this air veficle 
has with the ftomach; that power in the pigeon and 
fome other birds of introducing air into the crop|| ; 
and laftly, the air which is uniformly found in impreg¬ 
nated eggs—would tempt us to believe that thefe na¬ 
tural collections of air, with their other ufes, may per¬ 
form fome eflential fervice in nutrition. 

Having explained the general intention of refpira- 
tion, we are now to inquire, what are the kinds of 
refpiratory organs, and in what manner their fundtions 
are performed? The preceding table has in fome mea- 
fure made us acquainted with the fubjedt. Some ani¬ 
mals breathe by a trachea and lungs ; infedts, by either 
ftignnta or trachex, openi 'g into air veflels ; plants, 


by air veflels and leaves; fifties, and numbers of the 
watery element, if they do not breathe, atleaft receive 
air by their gills; the foetus in ovo, the polypus tribe, 
and many more organized bodies, by the lame organs 
which convey their food. 

The abforbents appear to be the firft and moft ge¬ 
neral way by which living bodies are fupplied with 
air: the mouths of thefe vefle's are like fmail tubercles, 
fcattered over the body ot the infedt while wrapt in 
its membrane. In the horfe and the bird they are 
blood-vefiels fpreadurg on a membrane, and deriving 
nourilhment from the uterus or tag, that had been it¬ 
felf nourifhed by abforbents : In a cow, they are veffel.i 
which, fpreading on a membrane, terminate in glands; 
thefe glands being oppofite to others which adhere to 
the uterus; and the membranous and uteriae glands, 
when in contact, in-lofing a third gland like a kernel. 
In man, they are veflels fpreadiug on a membrane, and 
entering a large glandular body called the placenta. 
In the moufe and the hare, they aie like wife veflels 
branching on a membrane, and entering a placenta: 
this placenta, when it appear to be fixed, receives 
large veins from the parent, and which may be either 
inflated cr injedted from the cavity of the uterus. 

Thofe wh ch are properly refpiratory organs, exer- 
cife not their fundtion till circulation and nut ition are 
begun: though, if the obfervation of Garman be juft, 
that the air may become a real food for the clafs of 
fpiders, or if it be true that the larvae of ants as well 
asoffeveral infedts of prey, increafe in bulk, and under= 
go their metamorphofes without any other nourifli- 
mept than air §, this law is not univerfal. It may, 
however, be doubted, whether fome moifture be not 
abferbed. With regard to the ant, we have reafon to 
fufpedt that the obfervations on which fuch a conclu 
lion was founded have not been accurate. 

Not orly are the refpiratory organs thus late in ex- 
ercifmg their fundtions ; in many vegetables a great 
part of them is annually renewed and laid afide in the 
torpid ftate. In thofe infedts which undergo the moft 
remarkable kinds of transformation they fuffer a change; 
and in all thofe animals which fpend their earlier days 
in the water, and afterwards come to live in the air, 
they are altered in kind. 

In 
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fuppofes that the blood, in palling through the lurgs, receives heat only : that the whole of this heat is evolved 
in the lungs by precipitation; and is thence diffufed over the fyftem as from a centre or focus : in which cafe, 
we muft alfo fuppofe that the lungs are the warmelt part of the b^dy ; and that the heat of the other parts will 
be in proportion to their diftance from the lungs, or the length of the veflels through which it has pafled. 

As for the liability of animal heat, this theory aferibes it entirely to foreign caufes; to the different degrees 
of evaporation ; or to the varying Hates of the air. 

The Angular meaning which this theory gives to the word Phlogi/lon, ihuft ftrike every one who knows the 
etymology of that word. The celebrated Stahl found it in the Greek; and applied it naturally to fignify 
pure elementary fire, or the moft pure and Ample inflammable principle in a ftate of combination. Mr Ki'rwan 
has fince ufed it to exprefs hydrogene : Dr Prieftley has called the azotic phlogifticated air : and Dr Crawford, 
who feems to take phlogifton in the fenfe of Mr Kirwan, fpeaks likewife as if he underftood it in the fenfe of 
Dr Pr'eftley. Mr Kirwan’s phlogifticated air, however, wall not kindle without oxygene : Dr Prieftley’s will 
extinguilh fire : and Dr Crawford’s is diredtly oppofed to that principle. Thefe are not the ancient dodtrines of 
Stahl: they are new ideas exprefled in one of his antiquated words; the meaning of that great man i s negledted. 
The founds which he uttered, like the dead language of an old ritual, are among a few ftill in veneration. 

(<0 Borelli has fhewn how, by contradting the air veficle or allowing it to expand, the ff h can rife, fink, or 
remain ftationary in the water. Borelli cle Natatu. 
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In all living bodies tbs proper function of one part 
of the refpiratory organs is, to fecrete from the water 
or air that particular aeriform fluid",which mingles with 
their juices, and which is neceffary to life and nutri¬ 
tion. In many cafes tbele organs are placed exter¬ 
nally, and are always in contadl with the air or wa¬ 
ter from which they fecrete. In other cafes they 
are lodged internally ; and air or water are then 
alternately admitted and expelled by varieties of or¬ 
gans which ferve as auxiliaries. 

The plants fecrete their aeriform fluid from water and 
air. They receive air along with the liquids of their 
abforbents, w hich open on the roots, the trunk, and 
the branches, and upon the inferior furiares of leaves; 
cr, if nature has plunged thefe leaves under water, the 
abforbents open and imbibe their fluids on both fides. 
In many, however, the upper furface of the leaf is in¬ 
tended to inhale air. Bonnet obferved, that when this 
furface was applied to the water the leaf died foon ; 
but that when the lower furface was applied, it lived 
for months. It has alfo been remarked, that the up¬ 
per furfaces of feme leaves will repel wafer; and that 
the death of the leaf will enfue when its breathing 
pores are obftrudted with oil *. We hence learn why 
aquatic plants rife up to the furface of the water and 
fpread their leaves in the open air: and as it is pro¬ 
ved by Ingenhoufe and others, that the refpiration of 
many leaves is affifted by light, we fee a reafon why 
plants growing in a dark room turn to the place where 
light is admitted ; why the flow’ers and the leaves of 
many plants follow the diurnal courfe of the fun ; why 
the branches of trees, which require much light, die 
when placed in a thick fhade; why moonftiine in au¬ 
tumn contributes fo much to the ripening of grain ; 
and why leaves and branches are arranged in fuch a 
manner as leaft to intercept that quanthy of light 
which nature lus allotted to the genius of each. 

The air veflels in the body of plants are thofe veflels 
which contain juices but at certain times, and which du¬ 
ring the greatett part of the feafon are filled with air f. 
This air is collected from the fap of the roots as it 
pafles along the diametral infer tin-, and from thofe 
veflels which open upon the trunk and upon the leaves};. 
Like pulmonary tubes, which are fecn branching 
through the bodies of infefts, they perform an office 
fimilar to that of the tracheae and bronchia ; and are 
thofe general receptacles of air from which the neigh- 
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boui ing parts of the plant fecrete what Is needed : for lUfpira- 
in plants and a certain number of itifedb, the functions tlon - 
of the lungs, the ftomach, and the Ir-art, are generally * 

diffufed. The feveral parts can ref'pire, digeft, and 
circulate fluids on their own account; and it thev 
fhould chance to be fevered from the whole, can live., 
and grow, and propagate their kind. 

The air veflels are 1’urrounded by thofe which con¬ 
tain a liquid during the whole time of ihe growth. 

They are the laigelt veflels of the wood, as diftinguifh- 
ed from the bark ; and in the leaves they may iome- 
times be fecn even without the affiftance of glafles. 

Their cavity is formed by certain fibres which wind 
fpirally like a cork-fcrew. In the leaf they generally 
approach and recede like the fi aments of nerves ; but 
they never inofculate from one end o! the plant to the 
other, except at the extremities § ; they referable the § Grew’*- 
pulmonary tubes of infedts by their general difperfion Anat. of 
over the f> ilem, and the fpiral rings of which they 
are compofed ^r) ; they differ in this, that die pulmo- £3^29,; 
nary tubes are frequently obferved to anaft imofe in a,,d jt <4- * 
their larger branches, as the ramifications of a vein or part x. 
artery do in their fmaller capillary twigs. ch. 4-^x7 

The refpiratory organs, which are fimilar either to —* 9 * 
the gills of filhes or the lungs of man, can hardly here 
claim a defeription,' as their nature and forms are fo 
generally known. There is one circurnftance, how¬ 
ever, in birds which arrefts our attention : the cells of 
their bones, and the numerous velicles of their foft 
parts which communicate with the lungs, have been 
defervedly a matter of furprife to mod phyfiologifts. yg 
In accounting for their ufe, the ingenious Hunter And opi. 
fuppofed that they leflened the fpecific gravity and monscon - 
affifted flying; that being the circurnftance which be cernmg the 
thought xrmft peculiar to birds. Learning afterwards ^‘ U 
that they were in the oftrich and not in the bar, he birds, 
fuppofed that they were appendages to the lungs. In &c, 
an.pi ibious animals, in the fnake, viper, and many 
others, he obferved, that “ the lungs are continued 
down through the whole belly in form of two bags, 
of which the upper part only cart per form the office of 
refpiration with any degree of effeft, the lower ha¬ 
ving comparatively but few air veflels (s).” In thefe 
animals, the ufe of fuch a conformation of the lungs 
was to him evident. “ It is in confequence of this 
ftrufture,” faid he, “ that they require to breathe lefs 
frequently than others.” From this reafoning he na¬ 
turally 


(r) See the fpiral rings in the pulmonary tubes of a bee, Plate XVII. fig. 10. Swammerdam’s Book of 
Nature, or H ; ftory of Infefts. 

(s) The fame obfervations were long ago made by the immortal Harvey. After obferving that both the 
tranfverfe and longitudinal membranous diaphragms of birds contributed to refpiration, he adds, “ Et alia, ut 
nunc tacenm. Avb prse caeteris animalibus non modo facillime refpirat, fed vocem etiam in cantu diverfimode 
modulatur: cum tamen ejus pulmones lateribus et coftis adeo affixi funt, ut parum admodum dilatari, affur- 
gere, et contrahi poffint. 

Qmnetiam (quod tamen a nemine haflenus obfervatum memini) earum bronclva five afperse arteriae fines in 
abdomen pefforantur. Aeremque infpiratum intra civitates illarum membranarum recondunt. Quemadmo- 
dum pifees etferpentes intra amplas veficas in abdomine pofitaq euudem attrahunt et refervant, et-qi.e facilius 
natnre exidimm tur. Etut rause ac bufones cum aeftate vehementius refpirant, aeris p us folito in vdiculas iuk 
meiofiffimas abfrrbent (unde earum tam ingens tumor) qno euudem poftea in coaxari-me liberaliser exfpirent. 
Ita in pennatis pulu.ones potius tranjilus et via ad refpirationem videntur quam hujus adequatum organum, 
De Generat. Animal. Exercit. 3. 
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Refpira- turally inferred, that the motion of frying might ren- 
tion. t ier the frequency of refpiration inconvenient; and 

v “ that a refervoir for air might therefore become iingu- 

laily ufeful. The bat and the oftrich, however, are here 
formidable obje« 5 tions as before. The bird refpires 
frequently when at reft, and when it flies to our bo- 
fom from the hawk; that frequency feems to have 
been increafed by what is a general and a common 
caufe, an increafed degree of mufcular exertion. Had 
air cells been intended merely to prevent the effects of 
a rapid motion on refpiration, we might expeft to fee 
them in greyhounds and a number of quadrupeds, 
much more readily than in fome birds whole flights are 
neither rapid nor long. 

This great phyfiologift was not aware that the cir- 
cumftance moft peculiar to birds was not their adt of 
flying, but their feathers, which contain a large quan¬ 
tity of air, and which require a regular fupply, whe¬ 
ther they foar on the wings of the eagle, or remain on 
the ground, attending the oftrich (t). 

Both in amphibious animals and birds, the air of 
the veficles has paffed the refpiratory furface of the 
lungs. In the tracheae of plants and the pulmonary 
tubes and veficles of infects, it is only proceeding on its 
way to be refpired. Would it be worth while to inquire 
whether vegetable fubftances, and thofe which are call¬ 
ed corneous in animals, require a different preparation 
of air from what is the common preparation of lungs? 
whether hair grows beft, or the cuticle thickeft over 
foft parts that are cellular and fpongy ( y) ? and whe¬ 
ther the animals that bear horns have larger frnufes in 
the frontal bone of their cranium than others ? From 
the general diffufion of air through the birds, and the 
fituation of their veficles beyond the lungs, it would 
appear that the pulmonary vifcus in thefe animals does 
not refpire or fecrete air for the whole fyftem; and we 

i 


are certain, that in plants and infeCts moft parts re- Rcfpira- 
fpire the air for themfelves, and that there is no par- 
titular part appointed to fecrete air for the whole. g 

We here fpeak of refpiratory organs as thofe which Air ab- 
fecrete an aeriform fluid from water and air ; but our forbed by 
language probably had been more accurate had we the fluids 
called them the organs in which an aeriform fluid is w hich pafs 
abforbed by their liquid contents, as thefe flow by, a *° n £ the 
either wholly or in part, in their courfe through the 
fyftem. It was long denied that any abforption of 
the air took place from the pulmonary furface ; and 
fpeculative reafoners had attempted to prove that no 
air could pafs to the blood through the membranes of 
the lungs, becaufe air had refufed upon fome occafions 
to pafs through pieces of wet leather that had been ex- 
pofed to it for that purpofe. Borelli, however, en¬ 
deavoured to fhowhow air in the lungs might mingle 
with the blood, and how fome always difappeared in re¬ 
fpiration. There are few doubts now entertained on 
this fubjeft. Venous blood inclofed in a bladder 
by the celebrated Prieftley difcovered fuch an at¬ 
traction for oxygene, that it abforbed the aeriform 
fluid through all the coats of the refilling medium, ex¬ 
hibiting an inftance and beautiful illuftration of the 
chemical affinities which take place in this function. g r 

The reader will obferve, that the two words refpi- Twokinds 
ratory organs are here employed in what may be called ra- of refpira- 
ther a particular fenfe. The truth is, there are two tory or- 
kinds of refpiratory organs, which, though foraetimes S ans> 
included in the general expreffion, fhould always be 
coniidered as perfedtly diftindt. The firft kind com¬ 
prehends thofe in which the water and air is decom- 
pofed; the fecond, thofe by which thefe fluids are 
properly applied to the refpiring furfaces of the former. 

We obferve thefe laft in the fluttering motion of the 
leaf itfelf, or in that tendril which turns the furface of 

the 


(t ) “ The ufe of this retention (of the air in the veficles of birds) is not well known to us, at leaf! in refpeCt 
of the upper pouches ; fo in regard of the lower ones. The ufe of this retention has been explained in the de- 
fcription of the ostrich : where it was fhown that there is a probability that the air contained in the lower 
pouches ferves to comprefs the vifcera, and make them rife upwards. Some do think that this retention of air 
ferves birds to render them lighter in flying, like as the bladder which is in fifh helps them to fwim. And 
this conjecture would have fome foundation, if the air contained in the bladders of birds were as light in pro¬ 
portion to the air in which they fly, as the air contained in the bladders of fifh is in proportion to the water 
in which they do fwim. But to fay fomething which hath at leaft a little more probability, waiting till we 
have a more certain knowledge of the truth and ufe of this retention of air, we confider that the birds gene¬ 
rally riling very high, and even to the place where the air is a great deal lighter than it is neat the earth, might 
be deprived of the principal advantages of refpiration for want of an air whofe weight might make on the 
heart and arteries the compreffion neceflary to the diftribution and circulation of the blood : If they had not the 
faculty of containing a long time a portion of air, which being rarefied by the heat which this retention pro- 
duceth therein, might, by enlarging itfelf, fupply the dCfeCt of the weight of which the air that they do 
breathe in the middle region is deftitute. For if there be a great many birds which do never rife very 
high into the air, whofe lungs have notwithstanding thefe bladders in which the air is retained; there are alfo a 
great many that have wings which they ufe not for flying. And it may be obferved, that there are found 
fome parts in animals which have not any ufe in certain fpecies, and which are given to the whole genus, by 
reafon that they have an important ufe in fome of the fpecies. It is thus that in feveral kinds of animals 
the males have teats like the females ; that moles have eyes; oftriches and caffowars wings ; and that land tor- 
toifes have a particular formation of the veflels of the heart which agrees only with water tortoifes, as it is ex¬ 
plained in the defcription of the Tortoise.” 7 'he Anatomical Defcription of a Cajfo’war, by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. We can hardly anfwer for the juftnefs of this reafoning, which maintains that tire genus has 
ufelefs parts merely in complaifance to the fpecies. 

( v ) Nails and hair grow after death, and a quantity of air is evolved in putrefaction. 
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the leaf to the fun. We fee thrm producing thefc 
ofcillatory motions in the branching gills of the pulex 
arbirefcei:s. When the breaching furfacc is w ithin the 
body, we difeover them again in the tracheae of plants, 
whofe cavity is formed by a fpiral fibre that is feem- 
ingly intended for feme kind of peiiftaltic motion. 
We detedl them likewife in the pulmonary tubes, in 
the fpiral rings, and in the abdominal movements of 
infedts. We fee them in fifties fwallowing the water 
and propelling it onward through the fringes of the 
gills. In the frog, we note them by the motions of 
the pouch between the fternum and the lower jaw. 
After this animal is divided tranfverfely behind the 
fore legs, this pouch continues to fill and to empty 
itfelf downwards by the trachea where the lungs were. 
When the whole integuments and fome of the mufcles 
between the jaw-bone and fternum are removed, we 
fee how the pouch was dilated and contradled by a 
broad cartilage connedted with the trachea, and attach¬ 
ed by mufcles to the Inilde of the fternum and the 
neighbouring parts. When the pouch is enlarged, the 
air rufhes in through the two nollrils at that time ex¬ 
panded; and when it is contradling, the glottis ftarts 
up with an open mouth to the middle of the pouch, 
aud the air is prefled down through the trachea to the 
lungs. This amufing fight will fometimes continue 
for a whole hour. In man and all the warm-blooded 
quadrupeds, the thorax or cavity where the lungs are 
placed is dilated and contradled by the diaphragm and 
mufcles attached to the ribs. In the time of dila¬ 
tation the glottis opens, as we fee in birds: the air 
rufhes in, fupports the incumbent weight of the at¬ 
mofphere, and enables the thorax to expand wider. 
The expanding powers having made at laft their ufual 
effort, their antagonifts fucceed, exert their force, and 
the air is expelled. 

In applying either the water or air to the breathing 
furface, all thefe auxiliary organs are affifted by the 
circumambient fluid which preffes equably on all fides. 
When a Florentine fiafk is applied to the mouth, and 
all communication between the larynx and external air 
entirely cut off, it requires an effort to bring the air 
of the fiafk into the lungs. The weight of the at¬ 
mofphere is therefore affifting in refpiration; and the 
air, whether in the lungs or the thorax (x), muft not 
be fo denfe as that which is without. When Verheyen 
perforated the thorax of a dog, and reftored the equi¬ 
librium betwixt the external and internal air, the re¬ 
fpiration of the lungs ceafed, though for fome time 
the alternate admiffion and expulfion of air was conti¬ 
nued through canulas introduced into the wounds. 

It cannot furely be afked here, how the preffure of 
the atmofphere fhould be affifting in raifing the thorax 
and thus feemingly counteract itfelf? The heat of the 
lungs expands the air as foon a:, it enters. The air 
rapidly abforbs moifture ; and though not ufually no¬ 
ticed by philofophers, yet the fudden expanfion, which 
is always the confequence of that abforption, is a very 
general phenomenon in nature. By this heat, or by 
this abforption, the air would occalior. greater dilata¬ 
tion, were it not for the lungs, which leek to collapfe ; 
Vol. XIV. 
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the cartilages of the fternum, which feek to recoil; Refpira- 
and the ftretched-out mufcles, which either fpontane- u " u - 
oufly, or directed by the will, endeavour to contract 
and produce expiration. 

Having feen how the air will rufti in on the opening 
of the glottis, we may alfo conceive how the fliutting 
of the glottis will refill the force of internal expanfion, 
and fupport a weight laid upon the breaft. The con- 85 
fined air will expand equally on all fides, and the pref- How the 
fure muft be great before the fpace which falls to the expanfion 
glottis can exceed its own mufcular force and the weight 
of the atmofphere. It is this diffufed prefture of fluids He 
that produces fuch ftriking wonders in hydraulics; and 
which explains how the droppings of the ureters fhould 
expand the bladder even to a palfy, and overcome the 
abdominal mufcles. 86 

To account for the aCtion of thefe organs which Opinions 
ferve as auxiliaries in refpiration, there have been fup-^° ncernin £ 
pofed an appetite for air which prompts as a ftimulus ; o £ C r °^ n ‘ 
an influence of the will, though we breathe while t ; on> 
afleep ; and a natural inftinCl, which indeed may exift, 
but explains nothing. Infpecifying the feveral organs 
concerned, we have heard of an expanfile power of the 
lungs, of a certain preffure of the phrenic nerve, of a 
mufcular diaphragm, and of the aCtion of oblique in- 
tercoftals. But thefe explanations are from a limited 
view of the fubjeCt. The expreffions ufed may indeed 
be general; but their meaning is particular, narrow, 
and confined ; and their allufion is only to man, or per¬ 
haps to a few of the warm-blooded quadrupeds; for 
where are the intercoftals of the frog ? where is the 
mufcular diaphragm of birds ? where the preffure of 
their phrenic nerve ? and where the expanfile power of 
their lungs ? 87 

It is fortunate for man that thefe affifting refpira- What or- 
tory organs are in fome meafure fubjeft to his will. 

By this fubje£tion he produces vocal found when ^^j s ate 
he pleafes, divides it into parts, varies it by tones, 
forms it into words, and enjoys the diftinguiffied and 
numerous advantages I hat may be derived from a fpo- 
ken language. 


Sect. II. Digeftion. 

As refpiration fucceeded the placenta in one of its 
offices by maintaining life, the function of digeftion 
fucceeds it in another by either continuing or fup- 
porting the growth of the living body. It depends 
on refpiration for a portion of heat, and is that func¬ 
tion by which the liquid and folid food undergoes its 
firft preparation in the fyftem. 

Though gafeous fluids, including the principles of 
heat and light, may be proved to nouriffi and compofe 
the fubftances of all living bodies, yet a part only can 
enter the fyftem in a gafeous ftate. This part is 
changed by the lungs, or by thole fluids which thev 
contain. The organs of digeftion, before they can 
ail on aerial bodies, muft have them reduced to fome 
new form. For the food of vegetables, this form re¬ 
quires to be water, whofe 100 parts are found to con- 
fift of 84$ of oxygene and 151. of hydrogene. See 
Water. 

4 S When 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


When the gafes have palled through both the watery 
and vegetable ftates, they, as juices or folids, become 
the food of a great many animals. Thefe animals 
produce new changes, and by their preparation the 
gafes become the food of others which are called car¬ 
nivorous ; and then the carnivorous and all living bo¬ 
dies, when the vivifying principle has ceafed within 
them, and when they are haftening to a Hate of dif- 
folution, are devoured by others who feed on corrup¬ 
tion, are partly converted into water and gas, and be¬ 
come in their turn the food of the kinds on which they 
had fed. 

As thefe effects of the digefting and affimilating 
powers are more furprifmg than any chemical procefs 
of art, it may not be unpleafing to take a more parti¬ 
cular view of them. It has; long been obferved, that 
thofe animals which are not carnivorous feed upon 
plants; and, fince the days of Van Helmont and 
Boyle, it has been fufpefted that plants live upon wa¬ 
ter and air. This fufpicion has now been confirmed 
bynumerous experiments. Plants have beemaifed from 
diftilled water without earth, and, inftead of requiring 
a vegetable mould, have fpread their roots in mofs, in 
paper, in cotton, in pieces of cloth, in pounded glafs, 
and powder of quartz. From thefe fafts, the ingeni¬ 
ous Chaptal has been led to fuppofe that foils aft but 
as fo many fponges, affording water in different pro¬ 
portions, and in different ways; and that all that the 
plant wants from the foil is a firm fupport, a permiffion 
to extend its roots where it choofes, and that propor¬ 
tioned fupply of humidity which will fecure it againft 
the alternatives of being inundated or dried up. To 
anfwer, however, thefe feveral conditions, he allows it 
to be neceffary in many cafes “ to make a proper mix¬ 
ture of the primitive earths, as no one in particular 
pofleffes them. Siliceous and calcareous earths (he fays) 
may be confidered as hot and drying, the argillaceous 
as moift and cold, and the magnefian as pofTeffing in¬ 
termediate properties. Each, in particular, has its 
faults, which render it unfit for culture. Clay abforbs 


water but does not communicate it; calcareous earth DigefHoni 
receives and gives it too quickly; but the properties of 
thefe earths are fo happily oppofed that they correft 
each other by mixture. Accordingly we find, that by 
adding lime to ail argillaceous earth, this laft is divi¬ 
ded, and the drying property of the lime mitigated, 
at the fame time that the ftiffnefs of the clay is dimi- 
nifhed. On thefe accounts it is that a fingle earth can¬ 
not conftitute manure, and that the char after of the 
earth intended to be meliorated ought to be ftudied 
before the choice of any addition is decided on. The 
beft proportions of a fertile earth for corn are three 
eighths of clay, two eighths of fand, and three eighths 
of the fragments of bard ftone. 

The advantages of labour confift in dividing the 
earth, aerating it, deftroying ufelefs or noxious plants, 
and converting them into manure by facilitating their 
decompofition,” 

So far is vegetable mould from communicating any 
thing new to plants, that it rather owes its formation 
to them*, and if fea fait fhould at times be requifite to 
marine vegetations, it is to be remembered that falts, 
fulphur, and lime, are all produfts of organized bodies; 
that iron (y) itfelf has been difeovered in plants and 
animals ; and that even diamonds, quartz, cryftals, 
fpars, gypfum, &c. are found only in thofe earths that 
are partly compofedof an impoverifhed vegetable refi- 
due, which provident nature feems to have referved for 
the reproduftion or reparation of the earthy and metallic 
fubftances of the globe ; while the vegetable mould on 
thefe organic parts that remain are made to ferve as 
nourifhment for the growth of fucceeding plants (z.) 

If thofe earths in which plants are reared, and 
which contain no vegetable mould, fhould ever be fen- 
fibly diminifhed in weight, acircumftance, we believe, 
which feldom takes place if proper precaution be ufed 
to prevent it; yet if it fhould happen, it fhould not in 
that cafe be forgotten that gafes are the general ce¬ 
ments in nature; that they mix intimately with the 
hardeft bodies; and that this fenfible diminution of 

weight 
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(y ) Whether iron exifts formally in organized bodies, or is the refult of decompofition, it derives its origin 
ultimately from gafes. Blood gradually decompofed by putrefaftion yielded not only mere falts and lime, but 
much more iron than blood, fuddenly decompofed by lime. Though the greater part of an animal or vegetable, 
therefore, be without fuch fubftances as fait, lime, iron ; yet when decompofed its parts may recombine, and 
thus produce them. See Surgical and Phyftcal Effays, by Mr John Abernethy, 

(z) “ Vegetables in their analyfis prefent us with certain metals, fuch as iron, gold, and manganefe. The 
iron forms near one-twelfth of the weight of the afhes of hard wood, fuch as oak. It may be extrafted by 
the magnet. We read in the Journaux de Phyfique an obfervation, in which it is affirmed that it was found in 
metallic grains in fruits. Vegetables watered with diftilled water afford it as well as others. 

“ Beecher and Kunckel afeertained the prefence of gold in plants. M. Sage was invited to repeat the pro- 
ceffes by way of afeertaining the faft. He found gold in the alhes of vine twigs, and announced it tc the pub¬ 
lic. After this chemift, mod perfons who have attended to this objeft have found gold, but in much lefs quan¬ 
tity than M. Sage announced. The moft accurate analyfes have fliown no more than two grains, whereas M. 
Sage had fpoken of feveral ounces in the quintal. The procefs for extrafting gold from the afhes confifts in 
fufing them with black flux and minium. 

“ Scheele obtained manganefe in the analyfis of vegetable afhes. 

“ Lime conftantly enough forms feven-tenths of the fixed refidue of vegetable incineration. Next to lime, 
alumine is the moft abundant earth in vegetables, and next magnefia. Siliceous earth likewife exifts, but 
iefs abundantly; the leal); common of all is the barytes. Chaptal’s Elements of Chemiftry, Part iv. § 3. 
art. 15. 

See Salts, Sulphur, Iron, Lime, in Elements of Chemflry . See the Matrix of Diamonds; fee Chaptal, voL 
iii. Part 4 • § 5. art. 3. 
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Digeftion. weight may be owing entirely to fome diffolution of 
the folid parts, and the coniequent extrication of the 
gafeous fluids (a). 

“ Before we had acquired a knowledge of the con- 
ftituent principles of water,” refumes Ch.iptal, “ it was 
impoflible to explain or even to conceive the growth of 
plants by this Angle aliment. In faCt, if the water 
were an element, or indecompofable principle, it would 
afford nothing but water in entering into the nutrition 
of the plant, and the vegetable would of courfe exhibit 
that fluid only; but when we confider water as form¬ 
ed by the combination of the oxygenous and hydroge¬ 
nous gafes, it is eaflly underftood that this compound 
is reduced to its principles, and that the hydrogenous 
gas becomes a principle of the vegetable, while the 
oxvgene is thrown off by the vital forces. According¬ 
ly we fee the vegetable almoft entirely formed of hydro¬ 
gene. Oils, refms, and mucilage, confift of fcarcely 
any thing but this fubttance; and we perceive the oxy¬ 
genous gas efcape by the pores where the action of 
light caufes its difengagement.” 

But though water conftitute the aliment of plants, 
we muff not fuppofe that it is the aliment of thefe 
alone: the leeclj and the tadpole* are nouriflied by wa¬ 
ter, and many animals have no other food. “ Rondelet$ 
cites a great number of examples of marine animals 
which cannot fubflft but by means of water by the very 
conftitution of their organs. He affirms, that he kept 
during three years a fifh in a veffel conftantly maintain¬ 
ed full of very pure water. It grew to fuch a fize, that 
at the end of that time the veffel could no longer con- 
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tain it. He relates this as a very common faCh We Digeftion. 
likewife obferve the red filhes which are kept in glafs v 
veffels, are nouriflied, and grow, without any other 
affiftance than that of water properly renewed f.” f Chaptal’s 

The ingenious Borelli, who knew that plants and £lem, of 
feveral animals fubfifted wholly by water and air, was ch ] en ?;. 
likewife of opinion that fome animals lived upon fand. ™ 

He could difeover nothing but fand in the flomachs of 5 a _ art< 
many teflaceous animals that live in the water, and par¬ 
ticularly in the ftomachs of the fmaller kinds that live 95 
buried in the fand of the fea. He could not conceive Some ani- 
what elfe could be the food of thofe fmall fifties or mals fap- 
worms which penetrate the fubftance of the hardeft 
rocks, and form excavations that always bear a propor- f an d, and 
tion to their bulk. He had regularly found that the why. 
ftomachs of fwans which he had examined were full of 
fand ; and, recollecting the pebbles in the gizzards of 
fowls, he was led to infer that thefe fubftances w’ere 
fomehow diffolved in a gaftric juice, and ferved to 
nourifti the harder parts, as the fliells, the feathers, 
and the bones (b ). Thefe fentiments, on a flight view, 
might not be unnatural. From obferving children 
of depraved appetites fwallowing fand, allies, and 
cinders; from having fometimes met w ith fand in the 
ftomachs of wild ducks ; frem the ufual fasces of the 
earth-worm ; and from the diffeClion of feveral toads 
dug up in a garden, in whofe ftomachs we could fee 
nothing but a quantity of earth, with pieces of coal, 
ftone, and of flate, that had accidentally happened to 
be mixed with it (c), we long entertained a fimilar 
opinion with this celebrated author : but on recollect- 
4 S 2 ing 


(a) What follows is from the 33d additional note of Dr Darwin’s Botanic Garden. 

“ Dr Prieftley obtained air of greater or lefs purity, both vital and azotic, from almoft all the foffil fub¬ 
ftances he fubjected to experiment. Four ounce weight of lava from Iceland, heated in an earthen retort, 
yielded twenty ounce meafures of air. 

4 ounce weight of 

7 - 


2 

14 - 

1 

7 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

34 

4 


2 

2 

2 

4 

3 


Lava 

gave 20 

Bafaltes 

104 

Toadftone 

- 40 

Granite 

- 20 

El vain 

- 30 

Gypfum 

- 230 

Blue flate 

- 230 

Clay 

- 20 

Lime ft one fpar 

-S30 

Limeftone 

-1160 

Chalk 

-630 

White iron ore 

—— 560 

Dark iron ore 

-410 

Molybdena 

- 2 $ 

Stream tin 

- 20 

Steatites 

-40 

Barytes 

-26 

Black wad 

80 

Sand ftone 

- 75 

Coal 

-700 


“ In this account the fixed air was previoufly extracted from the limeftones by acids, and the heat applied was 
much lefs than was neceffary to extract all the air from the bodies employed.” 

(b) A fimilar inference was made by Mr Burt upon opening the ftomach of the pangolin of Hindoftan. 
See Pangolin. 

(c) The third ventricle had a ftrange body fattened to its interior membrane. This body was compofed of 
a hard membrane, in which there was gravel inclofed. Gefner fays the ,chamois is accuftomed to fwallow 
gravel to clear his tongue and throat from the phlegm, which is apt to cover them, and deftroy the appetite. 
Anat. Defcription of the Chamois or Gemp, by the French Academy. 
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Pigeftion. ing that many fubftances which enter the ftomach are 

' J ~~' not nutritious; confidering the balls of hair and of fea¬ 
thers which the carnivorous animals return, and that 
quantity of fecal matter which is difeharged by the 
inteftines; having frequently experienced that a fenfe 
©f fulnefs removes hunger, and obferved perfons as it 
were by inftinft preffing on the empty ftomach with 
their hand—we began to fufpeft that the fwallowing of 
land, and a number of other indigeftible fubftances, 
might not be to nourifh but to prevent fome cravings 
of the ftomach, and that thefe cravings were in part 
occaftoned by a deficiency of the ufual preffure which 
it receives from the neighbouring parts. In this opi¬ 
nion we were more confirmed, by hearing it was cufto- 
mary among fome of the tribes of the north of Afta 

96 to repel or mitigate the attacks of hunger by placing 
bahsor a ^ oar< ^ over re g' l0n which is calledepigaftric, and 
fand in the comprefling it gradually by means of cords as the fto- 
ftomach. mach collapfes; and by learning afterwards,on a further 

inquiry, that a fimilar praftice, and from fimilar mo¬ 
tives, was likewife common with fome individuals in 
this country; who to alleviate the fenfation of hunger, 
ftraiten the epigaftric region with their handkerchief. 
This praftice, however, being often impoffible with 
the brute kind, inftead of bringing the neighbouring 
parts to prefs on the ftomach, they are obliged to diftend 
the ftomach, and to bring it to prefs on the neighbour¬ 
ing parts. Of the two ways of producing this preffure, 
the laft is certainly the mod natural. Senebier has fup- 
pofed that diftenfion of the ftomach is the caufe of the 
fecretion of the gaftric liquor ; but how well or ill his 
Opinion may be founded, daily experience permits not a 
doubt, that in order to fatisfy the calls of hunger, the 
ftomach requires not only to be nourifhed, but to be 
filled, or at leaft to have fomething like a fenfe of ful¬ 
nefs ; and this may probably be one reafon for thofe 
balls which are found in the ftomachs of the chamois, 
which likewife fwallows fand, and in the ftomachs of 
the cow, the fheep, and of the horfe, “ when they do 
pafs away the winter in fnowy mountains, where they 

97 can find no grafs” (d). 

The organs From this general view of the food, the natural tran- 
ofdigeihon ; s to thofe organs by which it is prepared. As 

Stable fc " plants are fed on nothing groffer than liquids, we 

* " fee the reafon why they are all nourifhed by abforbents, 

and why, inftead of one common alimentary canal, 
they are furnifhed with a number of capillary veffels, 
which by their aftion aflift the living power in moving 
the fluids along the trunk, the branches, and the leaves. 


Thefe fluids are obferved to move between the different nigeftioa. 
ligneous circles, and the more copioufly as the wood 
is younger or the nearer the circles are to the bark. 

In the circles themfelves, it has been remarked that the 
fap veffels, from being empty during a great part of 
the growing feafon, have been called air veffels ; that 
they are formed of fpiral fibres, adapted to fome peri- 
ftaltic motion (1:): and it is plain, that by this ftrufture 
they are well fitted to propel their contents, whether 
water or air, upwards or downwards, backwards or 
forwards, according to the different pofitions of the 
plant. 9 g 

Befides the particular aftion of the veffels, a gene- Their ac¬ 
ral concuffion is received from the movement of the wa- tion how 
ters or winds, which ferves as an exercife; a general promoted, 
dilatation is occafioned by both moifture and heat; and 
a general contraftion by drynefs and cold, which pro¬ 
duce a motion fomething fimilar to that of the 
thorax JJ Borelli de 
In the fpringing feafon the fap afcends through the Generat. et 
empty veffels before the leaves begin to appear. When Vegetat. 
the veffels are filled through their whole extent, the 
buds fwell, the leaves fpread, and the flowers blow; P ro P‘ 
the evaporation from the furface is increafed ; the fap 
is diminifhed by the abforption ; the fucciferous veffels 
now ceafe to bleed(F); and the roots being unable to 
fupply the wafte, the rains and the dews enter by the 
trunk, the branches, the leaves, and the petals of the 
flowers. When the evacuations are immoderately in- Abforption 
creafed by exceffive heat, or pretematurally obftrufted of moifture 
by the plucking of the leaves, by too much humidity, in t ^. ve * 
or other caufes which prevent perfpiration, the plant S 6 a e ’ 
loon either fickens or dies. The chyle, which is form¬ 
ed in the fap veffels, has generally fomething of a fac- 
charine tafte. I00 

Confidering the forms of animal food, we may na- in the ani- 
tnrally expeft in the animal kingdom a greater variety mal. 
of thofe organs employed in digeftion. Moft animals 
have indeed, like the vegetable, both inhaling and ex¬ 
haling veffels, by which fome of their fluids are ab- 
forbed, and evacuations regularly earned on. Except, 
however, in thofe animals which fubfift by liquids, 
thefe veffels are of little importance in receiving food 
or ejefting what is fecal from the fyftem. In thefe 
animals the abforbents terminate in a hollow vifeus, 
which is called the alimentary canal, where the fluids 
undergo a preparatory change, and are partly reab- 
forbed for aflimilation. In all others the food enters 
by aprobofeis (g), or by an aperture which is called 

the 


(d) Bartholine, quoted by the French Academy, thought that thefe balls were compofed of the hair which 
the cows lick from their lkin, or of the wool which the flieep eat. But the horfe does not lick himfelf, and 
many of thefe balls feem to be compofed of ligneous fibres. The balls which are found in the chamois are 
called by Velfchius German bezaar. See Anat. Description of Chamois or Gemp, by the French Academy. 

(e) “ The fuperior part of the inteftine, which contained about thirteen inches, had a very particular flruc- 
ture; for, inftead of the ordinary circumvolutions of the inteftines, the cavity of this was tranfverfely interrupt¬ 
ed with feverai reparations, compofed of the membranes of the inteftine folded inwards. Thefe reparations 
were near half an inch diftant from each other, and turned round like the {hell of a fnail or of a ttaircafe with an 
open newel.” Anat. D,feription of the Sea-fox, ibid. Thefe membranous folds running fpirally, are not uncom¬ 
mon in the alimentary canals of animals. 

(f) This happens in a great many plants. 

(g) Every perfon may have an opportunity of feeing a probofeis in a number of thofe winged infefts which 
extraft juices from plants. It is very eafily difcernable in the butterfly. In this infeft it is a fine moveable 

tube, » 
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Diget tion. the mouth : this mouth is properly the entrance of the 
’ alimentary dudt. It is very generally furnilhed with a 
Food tri- tongue (h), which is ufually affifting in deglutition ; 
turated in and if the focd be of that nature to require cutting, 
the mouth tearing, or grinding, it is likewife furniftied with the 
•r ftomach. p r0 p er i n ftruments (i) for thefe operations. When 
the food is teftaceous or fome hard vegetable fubftance, 
and thefe inftruments not in the mouth, fomething fi- 
milar may generally be expelled in a more remote part 
of the canal. The crab and the lobftcr have accord¬ 
ingly grinding teeth in their llomach, and granivorous 
fowls have a powerful gizzard lined with a thick cor¬ 
neous fubftance. It pofleffes the comprefting force of 
the jaws ; and linall pebbles which the animals fwallow 
ferve it for teeth. 

Befides mere trituration or grinding, the folid food 
I02i will often require to be mixed with fame additional 
In what liquid (k). In thofe carniverous animals which chew, 
manner di- this liquid during the time of maftication flows 
luted. i n t 0 the mouth from certain glands placed in the 
neighbourhood. In fome fpecies of the ape kind a 
previous dilution takes place in two pouches Atuated 
on the fides of the lower jaw. In granivorous birds 
this dilution is very ufually performed in a fac (l), 
which is a dilatation of the canal; and the food being 
macerated there by the glands or exhaling veffels, gra- 
I03 dually paifes down (M),as is needed, to be triturated 
In diffe- and farther prepared in the ftomach. In therumina- 
rent ani- ting kind the dilution is performed in a fimilar man- 
aials. ner . hut thefe having no mufcular ftomach fitted for 
grinding inftead of defeending the food is brought 
up again into the mouth, and is then after the proper 
maftication fent to the ftomach. If the food require 
no maftication, it is fent dire&ly that way at firft : a 
circumftance which fhows a curious difeernment with 
refpedt to foods, and proves that their alimentary canal 
is fubjcct to the action of voluntary mufcles as far 
as the ftomach. Some of thofe birds which have a 
diluting fac or ingluvies feem likewife to ruminate. 
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This in the parrot was obferved by the gentlemen of Digeftiou. 
the French academy. It has fince been obferved in v ' 
rooks, macaws, cockatoos, and others; and Mr Hun¬ 
ter, to whom phyfiology is fo much indebted, difeo- 104 
vered, that the male and the female pigeon fecrete in Rumma- 
their ingluvies a certain liquor for feeding their young ; 
and that moft kinds of what have been thought ru- ir s ' 
minating birds do very often in expreffmg their fond- 
nefs regurgitate their food. Yet both this and an¬ 
other fpecies of regurgitation which is very common 
with thofe animals that fwallow indigeftible fubftan- 
ces with their food, ftiould be carefully diftinguifhed 
from rumination. toy 

To the ruminating kinds the diluting fac is by no Part of the 
means peculiar. The porpoife has one, though it does fto nach 
not ruminate; and many of thofe animals which have ^eftlrvoir * 
none, as the rat, the hog, and the hotfe, have a part 
of the ftomach covered with a cuticle, and which muft 
therefore principally ferve as a refervoir. The gullets 
of feveral fifties and ferpents are facs of this kind. It 
frequently happens that a part of their prey is project¬ 
ing from the mouth, while another part fills up the 
gullet and gradually defeends, to be* reduced in the 
folvent below. So very dilatable are the ftomachs and 
gullets of fome animals, that ferpents have been often 
feen to fwallow whole animals which, prior in the 
gorging, were larger than themfelves ; and many po¬ 
lypes, and even fome of the loufe kind will, by {wal¬ 
lowing food, more than double their own bulk. I0 g 

Apply in gjlomach as a general word to the different Number of 
ventricles of the canal, we may here obferve that every ftomachs. 
fpecies of animals which ruminate havetwo ftomachs,or 
at leaft two divifions in one; thatfomehave three,as the 
gazella; andfome four,as thecow, the dromedary, and 
the fheep: but it muft not be fuppofed that the number 
of ftomachs is any proof of a ruminating power. It was 
faid already that the porpoife has two ; the porcupine 
has three divifions in one ; and the Angular caffowar, 
although it be found to have four ftomachs, does not 

rumi- 


tube, poffeffing a great variety of aftion. It ferves for a hand, a mouth, and a gullet; and when not ex¬ 
tended in fearch of food, it is coiled up in circular folds. The elephant has both a mouth and probofeis, and 
this probofeis is one of the moft Angular of living organs. 

( h ) The crocodile has no tongue ; the oftrich, the feal, and fome others have forked tongues ; the cor¬ 
morant has a double tongue; fome, like the eagle, have a cartilaginous tongue; fome, like the porcu¬ 
pine, have it toothed. We have found a bone in the tongue of a goofe ; die tongue of the came'eon, is a 
hollow trunk like a probofeis ; the tongue of the frog is forked and long—it is rolled up in the mouth, and 
originates from the fore part of the lower-jaw. In fome the tongue is the organ of tafte ; in others, the in- 
ftrument for feizing their prey. In diftinguifliing foods moft animals rely chiefly on fmell. 

(1) Thefe inftruments are corneous, bony, or calcareous; they are teeth or bills; their fituation is the 
tongue, the jaws, the palate, or the ftomach. Many teeth feem intended only for attack or defence, for 
feizing, killing, or retaining the prey. This is remarkable in the fangs of ferpents, and in the large tufks of 
the elephant, the barbirouffa, andfome other animals, where they have fome refemblance to horns, and projeft 
from the mouth. The philodotus and ant-eater have no teeth ; the larvae of infeffs have generally two, 
which are placed externally, and cut like a forceps, 

(k) There are many perfons whofe tongues and months are naturally dry, and when they fwallow a piece 
of bread muft call for water or fome other moiftener. This complaint is even fometimes general in a family, 
and is propagated like an hereditary evil through its different branches. Cockatoos and parrots have likewife 
dry mouths. 

(l) The buftard has no fac of this kind; but the cefophagus is remarkable for the largenefs of its 
glands. 

(m) In the oftrich the cefophagus paffes down and returns, and the crop opens from below upwards into 
the gizzard. 
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ruminate; nor, although granivorous, is any one of the 
four a gizzard. 

Somewhat different from thefe expanfions which we 
have been mentioning as exifting in the firft part of the 
alimentary canal, is a fort of pouch (n) which hangs 
from tlie neck and the lower mandible of feveral birds, 
and which, like die two pouches of apes, may be ufed 
either to macerate the food or to carry provifions from 
a diftance to their young. The pelican* a native of 
warm countries, employs this pouch fometimes to car¬ 
ry a quantity of water ; and another native of the fame 
countries, we mean the dromedary, was obferved to 
have at the top of the fecond of the four ventricles a 
number of fquare holes, which being the orifices of as 
many cavities between the membranes which compofe 
the ventricle, reminded the gentlemen of the French 
academy of thofe large refervoirs of water which Pli¬ 
ny mentions to be in camels ; and for which, accord¬ 
ing to his ftory, their guides have opened them 
fometimes in cafes of extreme thirll. 

We come now to one of the principal agents in di- 
gefticn. Independent of the fluids which mingle with 
the food in the mouth, the gullet, or macerating facs, 
there is one denominated the gajiric juice, and which* 
either by itfelf or along with others from the aliments 
or fyftem, a< 5 b in fome meafure as a folvent. It is fe- 
creted from large glands at the entrance of the giz¬ 
zard, from velTels or glands in the coats of the fto¬ 
mach, and perhaps moli plentifully near the pylorus : 
it powerfully refills the putrefaftive fermentation; it 
coagulates milk and the white of an egg; it dilfolves 
food even when inclofed in metallic tubes ; and when 
life ceafes, it acts frequently on the very ftomach from 
■which it was fecreted. Its tafte, its colour, and its fol¬ 
vent powers, are different in different clafTes of animals. 
It feems to be modified according to the age, the 
health, the habit, and *he different aliments on which 
they live. The fick and the child are incapable of di- 
gefting the food that is proper for a healthy man. 
The hawk kind, after loathing bread and throwing it 
up without any change, can be gradually brought to 
take it for food ; and Gaffendi has mentioned a certain 
lamb which, being fed on bread, cheefe, and on flefh, re¬ 
filled afterwards to tafte grafs *. Butwbatismoft 
furprifing in the gaftric juice is, that it fpares all li¬ 
ving bodies, as thofe worms which exift in the ftomach, 
and the ftomach itfelf while it is alive ; and it differs 
otherwife from a chemical folvent, in that it has an af- 
fimilating power, and reduces all fubftances, whether 
animal or vegetable, on which it adts, to a certain fluid 
of determinate properties, which is called chyle. 

Befides the gaftric, the food again, after pafling 
through the ftomach, is mingled with a greenifh fapo- 
naceous liquor, which is called bile, and which flows 
either immediately from the liver or from a veficle in¬ 
to which it had regurgitated as into a blind gut; at 
the fame time nearly it is mingled with another refem- 
bling the faliva from the pancreas or fweet-bread ; a 
gland or glands whofe place is fupplied in a great ma¬ 


ny fifhes by a number of vermicular appendages to the Digeftion. 
ftomach. 

In fhort, from one extremity of the alimentary canal other 
to the other, fluids are perpetually flowing into its ca- juices, 
vity from glands, veffels, or organic pores; and the 
membranes conftantly fecreting a mucus to protedf 
themfelves from the acrimony of their contents. This 
acrimony mull often be confiderable near to that end 
of the canal where the fasces are difcharged; for as the 
firft part of the canal has generally one or more dilata¬ 
tions which are called Jlomachs, and fecretes at leaft one 
fluid which is ftrongly antifeptic, fo the laft part has nr 
generally appendages which are called cceca, where the The coeca 
food always remains for fome time, and where, from of t!ie all ‘ 
the quantity of animal matter that happens to be mix- 
ed with it, it becomes putrefeent. The office of the 
cceca is fometimes fupplied by the largenefs and con¬ 
volutions of the colon (0) ; to which gut the ileum can- 
not, when it enters laterally, fo eafily communicate its 
periftaltic motion. As the ftomachs were the recep¬ 
tacles of the food when it entered, the cceca are re¬ 
ceptacles of the foecal matter before it be difcharged. 

They are of various forms and capacities; they are 
often larger than the ftomach itfelf; are often com- 
pofed of proportionally thin and tranfparent mem¬ 
branes ; and from their contents have often a colour 
fomewhat refembling that of the gall-bladder. Their 
number is different in different animals. Some have 
but one. The birds which have them have generally 
two; the buftard has three; and Swammerdam has 
differed infers which had four. As fome ftomachs 
have a number of folds which hang pendulous within 
their cavity, and increafe their furface, fo have often 
the cceca as well as fome portions of the canal. The 
ccecum of both the rabbit and the hare is curioufly 
formed. It is large and beautiful; it is rolled up like 
a cornu ammonis; it has the like outward appearance ; 
and a fold running fpirally is obferved within. The 
animals which live on vegetable food have ufually the 
greateft length of the canal, and the greateft number 
of ftomachs and of coeca: yet the caffowar, which 
has no gizzard, has no coecum ; and the polype, which 
is faid to be all ftomach, is properly fpeaking rather all 
ccecum. I14 

To fee more fully the procefs of digeftion, we muft Aftion of 
not overlook that general and organic a eft ion which thcalimen- 
takes place through the whole alimentary canal. The tar y canal, 
power of maftication exerted in the mouth is obvious 
to all. But the force of fome ftomachs has till very 
lately been known to few; we allude here to that of 
the mufcular or gizzard kind: for Abbe Spallanzani 
has divided ftomachs into three forts; the mufcular, 
the membranous, and intermediate. The immortal II3 
Borelli, who was probably the firft that tried the force Strength of 
of the mufcular ftomachs by throwing into them nuts mufcular 
of filberds, hollow fpheres of glafs, hollow cubes 0 f ftomacl . ls 
lead, fmall pyramids of wood, and feveral other very 
hard fubftances, fuppofed that the power exerted by jjorclli ^ 
the ftomach of the Indian cock (r) was equal to 1350 

pounds 


( n ) A pouch of this kind is obferved in the common rook. 

(o) The bear, whofe inteftines are 40 feet long, has nothing refembling a colon or a coecum. 

(p) The original is gal/us Indicus , which in the writings of Longalius, Gefner, and Aldrovandus, means a 

bird 
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Digeftion. pounds weight. The force of an intermediate ftomach 
' v * cannot be fo great, and that of a membranous one muft 
be (till lefs. Each feems to have more of the folvent 
as it has lefs of the mufcular power. The mod mem¬ 
branous are a (lifted by the action of the neighbouring 
parts, and expel their contents as readily as the ftrong- 
eft. The mufcular fort is either wholly of principally 
confined to certain kinds of birds and of fifties, as na¬ 
ture has meant that the grain or the fhells which they 
ufe as food fhould firft be triturated before it be fub- 
jedted to the gaftric juice. This comminution takes 
place in their ftomach, becaufe it is plain that had 
bone? or mufcles, fully equal to all thefe effects, been 
placed in the head, the form of the animal muft have 
been altered, or that equilibrium which it preferves in 
thofe fluid elements through which it moves been com- 
. 114 pletely overturned. * 

Motions of As to the movements of the alimentary canal, the 
the aluncn- direction of hairs found in the ftomachs, and the balls 
tary c» . 0 f hair which are thrown up, would.appear to indicate 
a circular motion. The inteftinal part has a motion 
fimilar to that of a worm, and is called the vermicular 
or perijlaltic. Here every portion retains its own mo¬ 
tion, although it be feparated from the reft by liga¬ 
tures. The ftomach of the polype, the gullets of the 
ruminating kinds, and the coeca, have this motion in 
different directions at different times; and that ob- 
ferved in the alimentary canal of a loufe is, when view- 
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ed through a microfcope in the time of adtion, ama¬ 
zingly rapid : the ftimulating caufes employed are the 
food, the different liquors with which it is mixed, the 
air, the nerves where they erift, and a portion of heat. 
Some degree of heat is neceffary to every procefs of di- 
geftion both in the animal and vegetable kingdom : 
what that degree is depends on the nature of the li¬ 
ving body; and is various according to its age, its 
health, its employments, and habits. The ingenious 
Hunter has mentioned the digeftive and generative 
heats; and thofe gardeners who are verfant in the ope¬ 
rations of hot-houfes, have on their thermometers the 
fwelling, flowering, and the ripening heats, with .1 
great many others for the feveral plants which they 
mean toraife. 

Among the other caufes of digeftion fome authors 
have ranked fermentation : and it muft be allowed, 
that fometbing fimilar to the putrefactive fermenta¬ 
tion takes place in the coeca and the lower extremity 
of the intefline, and that the vinous and acetous fer- 
metations but too frequently occur in our ftomach 
when that vifeus is morbidly affedted (oj. 

Much of the hiftory of living bodies relates to the 
different degrees of heat, the varieties of foil, and the 
kinds of food concerned in digeftion. The plants 
grow where the foil and the heat are congenial to 
their nature ; and thofe which admit of the greateft 
variety with reipedt to foil, and the largeft range on 

the 
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bird different from the cocq eP Inde or Turkey cock. Johnfton has called it gallus Per ficus. See The Anato¬ 
mical Defcription of two Indian cocks by the French Academy. Gdllina Indica is Ainfworth’s Latin for 
the Guinea hen. See Borellide Nutrit. Animal. .Prop. 189, 190, 191. 

(qJ “ It may be admitted as an axiom (fays Mr Hunter), that two proceffes cannot go on at the fame time 
in the fame part of any fubftance; therefore neither vegetable nor animal fubftances can undergo their fpontane- 
ous changes while digeftion is going on in them ; a procefs fuperior in power to that of fermentation. But if 
the digeftive power is not perfedt, then the vinous and acetous fermentation will take place in the vegetable and 
the putrefadlive in the food of thofe animals which live wholly on flefh. The gaftric juice therefore preferves 
vegetables from running into fermentation and animal fubftances from putrefaction ; not from any antifeptic 
■quality in the juice, but by making them go through another procefs, prevents the fpontaneous change from 
taking place. 

“ In moft ftomachs there is an acid, even although the animal has lived upon meat for many weeks : this, 
•however, is not always the cafe ; therefore we muft fuppofe it is only formed occaftonally. Whether the 
Itomach has a power of immediately fecreting this acid, or firft fecretes a fugar which afterwards becomes 
acid, is not eafily afeertained : but we fhould be inclined to fuppofe from analogy the laft to be the cafe; for 
animals in health feem to have the power of fecreting fugar, as I find in the milk, and fometimes in the 
urine from difeafe. The acid prevails fometimes to fo great a degree as to become a difeafe, attended with 
very difagreeable fymptoms ; the ftomach converting all fubftances which have a tendency to become, 
acid into that form : the fugar of vegetables, and even fometimes vinous fpirits turning directly into 
acid. 

“ To afeertain whether there is an acid naturally in the ftomach, it will be proper to examine the con¬ 
tents before the birth when the digeftive organs are peifeft, and when no acid can have been produced by dif¬ 
eafe or any thing that has been fwal'owed. In the flink calf, near the full time, there is acid found in the 
ftomach, although the contents have the fame coagulating powers with thofe of animals who have fucked. 

“ Spallanzani gives the opinion of authors tefpedling digeftion ; and fo anxious is he to combat the idea of 
its being fermentation, that he will hardly allow that fermentation ever takes place in the ftomach. That 
fermentation can go on in the ftomach, there is no doubt. It is often found that milk, vegetables of all kinds, 
wine, and whatever has fugar in its compofition, become much foonerfour in fome ftomachs than they would 
if left to undergo a fpontaneous change out of the body ; and even fpirits in certain ftomachs almoft imme¬ 
diately degenerate into a very ftrong acid. All oily fubftances, particularly butter, very foon become rancid 
after being taken into the ftomach; and this rancidity is the effedt of the firft procefs of the fermentation of 
oil. Mr Sieffert has been able to reftore rancid oils to their original fweetnefs, by adding to them their 
due quantity of fixed air ; the lofs of which I confider as the firft procefs in this fermentation, fimilar to what 
happens in the fermentation of animal and vegetable fubftances.” Olfervations on Digejlion by Mr Hunter. 
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the fcale of heat, are the fartheft difperfed over the 
globe. As every foil has ufually fome regular fupply 
of moifture, the plants that can live upon that fupply 
extend their roots under the furface where their li¬ 
quid food is the leaft expofed to evaporation, and 
meeting there with the conftant nourifhment which, 
they require, they remain in that fituation for life (a). 
If their trunks be fo feeble as to need a fupport, they 
creep on the ground, they climb the face of a neigh¬ 
bouring rock, or cling to the body of fome of the 
ftatelier children of the foreft. Their range for food 
is extremely limited : it is chiefly confined to the fmall 
fpace which happens to be occupied by their roots and 
branches; yet if any uncommon exertion be neceffary, 
the branches will bend, and the leaves turn to drink 
of the water that is pafling by. If the roots be laid 
bare they will again plunge into the earth ; if a ftone 
or a ditch be thrown in the way, they will move round 
or will dip downwards, and fpread into the foil on the 
other fide : if there they arrive at one that is unfriend¬ 
ly they will not enter ; but if a favourite earih fhould 
be near, though not in their direction, they will twill 
about, advance as they grow, and at laft meet it. In 
all thefe cafes the prop, the water, and foil, mufl 
be neceffary ; they mull alfo be within a very fmall 
diftance, otherwife the plants cannot perceive them, or 
will fail in their languid attempts to approach them. 

It may be confidered as a general fad, that where- 
ever food is liberally fupplied for a whole lifetime in 
one place, the creatures which ufe it have feldom much 
locomotive power, or much inclination to exercife it in 
a long continued and progreffive line. The curious in- 
fe£t is therefore obferved to depofit its offspring in 
thofe places where the profpedl of genial warmth and 
of plenty feem to preclude the future neceffity of wan¬ 
dering or refearch ; and when this offspring is about 
to pafs into a new ftate, and the organs foretel that a 
change or perhaps a variety of food will foon be re¬ 
quired, the appearance either of wings or of legs do 
likewife forefhow that the power of locomotion is to 
be increafed. Even nobler animals in their fa:tal ftate, 
where they live upon one fpecies of food, and where 
that is afforded in regular plenty do fpread out their 
root?, adhere to their foil, and become as ftationary as 
the plant itfelf; and even when that fupply is with¬ 
drawn, and they are expelled, yet if the ftate into 
which they emerge be helplefs and feeble, if their or¬ 
gans of digeftion have a weak folvent or mafticating 
power, particularly adapted to fome eafily aflimilated 
food, and if that food be prefented either by their pa¬ 
rent or nature without their exertion, their power of 
locomotion is not great, nor is it exercifed in wander¬ 
ing afar. It is when the organs of digeftion are 


ftrong, and the appetite inclines to variety of aliment, Digeftion. 
and they are difpofed and feel themfelves able to wan- v 

der in fearch of it; and that then they may be ready 
to move at intervals from place to place, when the 
enemy comes or the fpirit prompts them, nature has 
diredled them to folid food, and has given them a 
large alimentary canal with ftomachs, with convolu¬ 
tions, and cosca, where they may layup provifions 
for a journey ; but afraid to entruft them with too 
much freedom, left in their excurfions they might wan¬ 
der from the places where fubfiftence is found, there 
are two appetites, hunger and thirft, which never fail 
in a ftate of health to remind them of their duty. 

This variety of food, and the manner in which it is 
affe&ed by climate are the caule of tire many and Angu¬ 
lar migrations from fpot to fpot, from country to coun- I2I 
try, and from fea to fea: they are the caufe of a ftate Some final 
of torpor in the hedgehog and the bear, and they part- caufes of 
ly explain the provident forefight of the ant and of [j^ e tor ^ 
the bee. Animals of great locomotive power, in or¬ 
der to provide for themfelves and their offspring, re¬ 
move to a diftant country or climate when they fee 
the figns of approaching famine. Thofe- of lefs loco’- 
morive power, and who are incapable of migrating far, 
as if warned by heaven, lay up a ftore for the fcarcity 
to come ; or fhould their food be of that kind as not 
to be eafily preferved for a feafon, they require no fe- 
cret warning to hoard it at the time when it fails, 
their fyftem becomes fufceptible of torpor, and they 
are enabled to fleep through the ftorm of trouble and 
of want. The fource of this want is in mo ft inftances 
to be traced to the nature of the plant and infedl. The 
plant which has little heat of its own depends on the 
fun or fome other agent for one of the great caufes of 
digeftion. When this agent refufes the neceffary heat, 
the plant muff; decline; its leaves, its juices, and its 
fruits muft fail. The infeft tribe, which had no other 
food, or which like the plant could not maintain their 
vivifying warmth, muft likewife fubmit to the fame fate. 

The various animals which live on either the one or 
the other, according to their feveral difpofitions and 
charaffers, retire to their ftores, to their dens of tor¬ 
por, or migrate to a country to which they are led by 
unfeen guides to fhare in its abundance. Of thefe laft 
the rail (s) and the fwallow are the only two which 
are fometimes arrefted, and which, with the bear, the 
hedgehog, and the toad, are obliged to remain in the 
dwellings of torpor till the genial feafon of warmth 
and of plenty. 

Sect. III. jllforptlon. 

When the food has undergone the firft preparation, 
which is called digejlion, and the chyle (t) is formed in 

the 


(r) Many of the fat plants live chiefly by the abforption of moifture from the air; and many fea-plants 
float through the ocean, and having plenty of food.wherever they go, they fend out no roots in order to 
fearch for it. 

(s) All the birds on the lakes of Siberia are faid by Profeffor Gmelin to retreat fouthward on the commence¬ 
ment of froft, except the rail, which fleeps buried in the fnow. Account of Siberia quoted by Dr Darwin in 
his The Loves of the Plants. 

(t) the chyle of different living bodies has not yet been analyfed; in man it is generally a whitifti fluid- 
refembling milk, and yielding water, oil, fuear, and a coagulable lymph. 
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Absorption the alimentary canal or fap-veflels, it is thence taken 
' '' u> by means of abiorptirn i- r the ufe of the fyilem. 

Farther Fi om the veflels it pafles into the whole cellular tiliiie, 

nrogrtfs of compofed of veficles, and clolcly intc. woven with all 
the food in the vafcular part of the plant. From the veficles or 

plants. utricles of the cellular tillue it enters the vafh pro¬ 

pria and glands, which contain and prepare the fluids 
123 and fecretions peculiar to the fpecies. 

In animals. In the animal economy it was always fuppofed that 
J24 the chyle was abforbed by the ramifications of the red 
The ladle- veins fpreading on the gut, till the 1622, when Afellius 
als difeo- a n Italian difeovered the ladeals (u) running on the 
vtred in rnefentery of a living dog, and printed his account of 
1 **’ them in 1627. As he had not traced their courfe 
very far, he naturally thought that they went to the 
livcr t which was then imagined to be the organ of fan- 
guification. This opinion, with refped to the place 
125 where they entered the veins, continued to be general 
Thoracic till 1651, when Pacquet in France publiflied his ac- 
dud difeo. coun t of the thoracic dud (x). With great candour 
vered in author acknowledged, that he had been led to 

' J ‘ make the difeovery by obferving a whitifn fluid mixed 
with the blood in the right auricle of the heart of a 
dog, which kind of animal it had been cuftomary to 
difled alive fince the time of Afellius. “ This pradice 
of opening living animals furnifhed likewife occafions 
(fays Dr Hunter) of difeovering the lymphatics. This 
good fortune fell to the lot of Rudbec firft, a young 
Swedilh anatomift, and then to Thomas Bartholine ( y ) 
la 5 a Danifk anatomift, who was the firft who appeared in 
Lympha. print upon the lymphatics. His book came out in 
tics difeo- i 6?3, that is, two years after that of Pecquet: and 
vered be- VoL. XIV. 
fore 1653. 
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then it was evident that they had been feen before by Abforptinn 
Dr Highmore and others, who had miftaken them for ^ 
ladeals; but (adds Dr Hunter) none of tire anatomilis 
of thofc times could make out the 01 igin of the lym- 
phatics, and non . of the phyfiologifts cculd give a fa- 127 
tisfad ry account of their life (z ).” He had not known Ufe of the 
that Gliflcn, who wrote in 1654, has al’cribed Lo thefe JytnpMtici 
veflels the office of carrying the lubricating lymph ^^°' e ‘ ccI 
from the feveral cavities back into the blood ; and jg, 
that Frederic PIofFman has exprefled the dodrinc of 
their being abforbents very explicitly *. * Medic. 

It was on the 19th <>f June 1664 that Swammer- 
dam diicovered the valves of thefe vefftls; and Ruyfch, 
who had feen them, perhaps very nearly about that c2 p 3 ‘ 
time, firft gave an account of them in a fmall treatife 12S 
which he publiflied at the Hague in 1665. Their 

The beft mode of demonftrating the lymphatics vaiT£S c,u ’ 
we probably owe to the celebrated Nuck, who, as a p J,'^ re ‘ ’ 
fpecimen of that complete fyftem of Lymphography ^‘29 
which he meant to publilh (a), printed in 1691 his injeded 
adenography, or defeription of the glands. In this with mer- 
treatife he not only tells us how he brought them into CUI 7 before 
view, but in his plates reprefents many of them as 
filled with his new mercurial injedions ; a happy in¬ 
vention, which perhaps was fuggefted by remarking 
the extreme fubtility of mercury when employed in 
the cure of venereal infedion. 

A method by which he inflated thefe veflels led him 
to fuppofe that they took their origin from veins or 
arteries, either immediately or through the interven¬ 
tion of feme follicles (b.) The celebrity of his name 
procured credit to this miftake; and notwithftanding 

4 T the 


(u) We learn from Galen, that the ladeals in kids had long before been feen by Erafiftratus, who called 
them arteries. 

(x) This dud had been feen before by Euftachius. See Eujlach. de Vena fine pari. 

(y) The difeoveries of Rudbec and Bartholine were made in the years 1651 and 1652, about which time 
Jolyffe an Englifhman faw alfo the lymphatics. 

(z) Drs Hunter and Monro claim the merit of having found out the true ufe of the lymphatics. The 
former fays that he taught it in his ledures fo early as 1746, and appeals to his pupils for the’truth of the 
aflertion. The latter feems to have made the difeovery in 1753 5 an< ^ ' n 1 755 publiflied an account of it in a 
thefis T)e Tejlihus in varus Animalibus. Before the printing of this thefis, Dr Black told him that the fame 
opinions concerning the valvular lymphatics had been long entertained by Dr Hunter. In 1756 Dr Monro 
attended Dr Hunter’s ledures in London ; heard the whole dodrine of the lymphatics very fully explained ; 
and in 1757 reprinted his opinion at Berlin without taking notice of Dr Hunter’s, who charges him with 
plagiarifm ; and the charge is retorted by Dr Monro. 

(a) Lymphc graph!®, quod offertur fpecimen, ubi ledori non ingratum percepero ad alias tranfiturus turn 
partes, non minus quam has, lvmphaticus dudibus fuperbientes. Prafatio ud Adenographiam. 

Nuck had traced lymphatics on the exterior parts of the head and neck, on the membrane of the lungs, on 
the fpaces between the ribs, in the loins, on the diaphragm, on the heart, the fplecii, on the liver, the gall¬ 
bladder, on the ftomach, on the mefentery, on the tunica albuginea of the teftes, in the feet, and in the hands. 
Ita (continues he), ut multiplici experientia et variis partium prseparationibus eo ufque pervenerim ut inte¬ 
grum lymphaticorum fyftema a capite ad ealeem mihi compofuerim, cujus delineationem libenter tecum commu- 
nicabo, ubi partium nonnullarum hadenusnondumfatis examinatarum, Lymphographiam afifolverimus. An¬ 
ton. Nuck de Inventis novis Epjiola Anatomica ad D. D. B. G. Mod. DoB. 

(b) Quidam nervos conftituunt vaforum lymphaticorum principia; alii glandulas minores; alii membra- 
nas : nec deficiunt qui a tendinofa mufculorum parte eadem deducunt. Sed miffis aliorum fententiis, dicam 
modo ; varia me hanc circa fpeculationem molitum fuifle, variis experimentis (irrito licet ordinario conatu) 
varia tentafle, cafuque tandem nonnulla detexiffe qu® lucem, hie adferre poffunt. 

Ante triennium, mundando lieni vitulino intentus, omnique fanguine, aqu® tepid® ope, jam eloto, copio- 
fum in arteriam fplenicam infudi aerem, et, fpiritu fortius adado, non tantum plurimas ex'iguas in fuperficie lie- 
nis vidi elevari veficulas, fed ex iifdem veficulis vafa prodire lymphatica, flatu etiam turgida et lienem perrep- 
tantia vidi, et quo diutius arteria fuit inflata, eo majorem notavi vaforum numerum, ita ut, hac arte per in- 

flidum 
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Abfor ption the founder opinion of Gliflbn, of Hoffman, and fome 
others, the old notion that the veins performed the of¬ 
fice of abforbents came fo far down as the great names 
of Haller and of Meckel. The arguments, however, 
by which it was fupported are fhown now, and parti¬ 
cularly by thofeof the Hunterian fchool, to have been 
j-o injedfionsthatwerenotfkilfuhobfervations that were not 
nifioveml accurate, and conclufions that were not logical; while 
in birds, "nd die boafted affertion that birds and fifhes were without 
tithes. Jadleals and without lymphatics, has been difproved by 
tlie fortunate difcoveries of Mr Hewfon and Dr Mon¬ 
ro. Excepting, therefore, in the penis and placenta, 
and in thofe animals whofe veins may be injected from 
the gravid uterus, the lymphatics feem to perform the 
whole bufinefs of abforption. They contain a flui d 
that is coagulable like the lymph of the blood, and are 
called valvular to diftinguifhthemfrom tire arteries that 
do not admit the red globules. They derive their ori¬ 
gin from the cellular membrane, from the different ca¬ 
vities, and from the furface. Some authors fay that 
they have feen them in the brain (c), and thefe Maf- 
131 cagni has ventured even to defcribe in prints. That 
Have been fome indeed may exifl in the brain, has not been de- 
fecn in the n ied ; but to believe that they have been found, and to 
trull afTertions which are not countenanced by the ob- 
fervations of fkilful anatomifts, requires a faith which 
for our part we do not pretend to. Both they and the 
laffeals derive their name from the colour of the fluids 
which they contain. They bothempty themfelves into the 
veins; but mod of the lymphatics in the human fubjeri, 
and all the ladteals, fir ft unite in the thoracic duri, which 
near the heart leads into the courfe of the circulation. 

Sect. IV. Circulation. 

After part of the food is converted into chyle, and 
this chyle abforbed by the ladteals, and brought into 
the courfe of the circulation, it remains to be dillri- 


tirnm. 


buted to all the different parts of the fyflem. On this Circuh- 
account, Hippocrates fpeaks of the ufual and conifant 
motion of the blood of the veins and arteries as the r . 2 
fountains of human nature, as the rivers that water the Hippocra- 
whole body, and which if they he dried up man dies §. tes fpoke of 
He fays that the blood veffels are for this reafon every- t i le clrcul *' 
where difperfed through the whole body; that they ^ 

givelpirits, moifture, and motion; that they all lpring lan- 
from one; and that this one has no beginning and no guage is 
end, for where there is a circle there is no beginning (d). vague. 

In fuch language was the prince of phyficians accuf-t Hl PP°* ' 
tomed to exprefs his vague ideas of a circulation; for ^orbi* 
fo far was he from having acquired accurate concep- p- I27- r 
tions on this fubjedt, that when he law the motions of ^Hippocrat 
the heart, he believed that the auricles were two bel- De Uorde. 
lowfes to draw in air, and to ventilate the blood. 

When after his time anatomy camej:o be more flu- 133 
died, the notions of the ancients refpedting the blood Arteries 
were better defined ; and, however chimerical they may difcovcrect 
feem to us, they were partly derived from diffedtion ^ 9 ,’^ 
and expei-imem. On opening dead bodies, they found ou ( h ] 00(l , * 
that ihe arteries were almofl empty (e), and that very j H dead 
nearly the whole of the blood was colledled in the bodies, 
veins, and in the right auricle and ventricle of the 
heart. They therefore concluded that the right ven¬ 
tricle was a fort 01 laboratory ; that it attradied the 
blood from che Cavse ; by fome operation rendered it fit 
for the purpofe of nutrition, and then returned it by the 
way that it came. From the almofl empty flate of the 
arteries, they were led to fuppofe that the right ventricle 
prepared air, and that this air was conveyed by the ar¬ 
teries to temper the heat of the feveral parts to which 
the branches of the veins were diflribued. 

To tlii-. laft notion entertained by Erafiflratus, Ga- Proved by 
len added an important difcovery. By certain exgeri- Galen to 
ments, he proved that the arteries contained blood as |* nta!n 
well as the veins. But this difcovery was the occafion 

of dies. 


flidlum vafis lymphaticis vulnus aer immiffus membrana linealis fere tota lymphaticis dudtibus obfeffa fue- 
rit vifa. 

Ab eo temporeconjicerecsepi vaforum lymphaticorumprincipia ab arteriarum furculisemanare, idque aliquan- 
do intermedia veficula,aliquandodeficienteveficu;a, immediate ab ipfa arteria venave. Adenographiacurio/a ,cap 4. 

(c) Sed rogare videris, utrum in cerebro etiam vafa occurrant lymphatica ? Quamvis ex recentioribus, 
nonnulli in eorum defcriptione fatis liberales, eadem concedant et facile admittant: Verum, quod paflim 
nbfervo, fyftemata in prop] io cerebro formant et vifcera ex fuo placito componunt: ad experimenta enim pro- 
vocati nihil egregii prat flare valent. Nunquam hac in parte, ut ingenue loquar, haftenus Scopurn attingere 
potui. Interim non negandum cenfeo aliquando cerebri lymphatica in una aut altera parte fuifle vifa ; etnon 
ita pridem, anatomicus quidam mihi amiciffimus, inter ,di. ; inventa, hsec nobifcum, communicat. “ Vidi, inquit, 
lymphaticum in cerebro Bovino, quod examine tuo (ut originem fcias et infertionem) erit digniffimum. Non 
longe a glandula pineali, a qua ramos forte habet, incumbit plexui choi oideo, ad infundibuli latera fefe exten¬ 
ded.” Ante biennium duflum lymphaticum ex pini glandula eodem modo ut aliis glandulis, exeuntem vidl. 
Ita ut quidem certiffimum, et cerebrum fuos habere rivulos aquofos, fed nondum diflinfte, in lucem protraflos. 
Epijl. Anat. 

(d) Hippocrat de Vents. “ Plato, in his Timasus, fpeaks of the heart as a watch-tower completely forti¬ 
fied, as the knot of the veins, and the f untain from whence the blood arifes, and brifhly circulates through 
all the members. The blood he calls the paflure of the flefh ; and adds, that fo the fake of nourifhing the 
remotefl parts, the gods have opened the body into a number of rivulets like a garden well flocked with plenty 
of canals, that the veins might by this means receive their fupply of moifture from the heart as the common 
fource, and convey it through all the fluices of the body.” The reft of the paflage cited by Longinus is as 
full of nonfenfe as it well can hold : and indeed Lonainus feems chiefly to have admired it for fomething which 
had flrnck him as divine and unparalleled in its tropes, as making the head a citadel, the neck an ifthraus, ths 
vertebra; hinges, and the flefh a rampart. See Longinus on the Sublime, $ 32. 

(e) Erafiftiatus opened dead bodies at Alexandria. 
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of fome embtrraiTrnent. How was the blood to get 
from the right to the left ventricle ? To folve the dif¬ 
ficulty in which his new difeovery had involved him, he 
fuppofed that the branches of the veins and arteries 
anaftomofed (f) ; that when the blood was carried to 
the lungs by the pulmonary vein, it v. as partly pre¬ 
vented by the valves from returning-; that therefore 
during the contraction of the ch rax it paffed through 
the fmall inofculating branches to the pulmonary vein, 
and was thence conveyed along with the air to the left 
ventricle to flow in the aorta (g). This opinion, lo 
agreeable to fad, unfortunately afterwards gave place 
to another that was the refult of mere fpeculation — 
This notion was, that the left ventricle received air by 
the pulmonary vein, and that all it- blood was derived 
through pores in the feptum of the heart. 

The paflage thro’ the feptum being once fuggefted, 
and happening to be more eafily conceived than one 
thro’ the lungs, it was generally fuppofed the only one 
for a number of centuries; and fupportedlikewife, as it 
was thought, by Galen’s authority, it was deemed blaf- 
phemy in the fchools of medicine to talk of another. 
In 1543, however, Vefalius having publifhed his im¬ 
mortal work upon the ftrufture of the human body, 
and given his reafons in the fixth book why he ventu¬ 
red to diffent from Galen, he particularly (hewed how 
it was impoffible that the blood could pafs through the 
feptum of the heart. His reafoning roufed the at¬ 
tention ofanatomifts ; and every one grew eager to dif¬ 
cover the real paflage which the blood muft take 
in going from the right to the left ventricle. The dil- 
covery of this fell fir ft to the lot of Michael Servede, 
a Spanifh phyfician, who publilhed his opinion, and re¬ 
vived the old doctrine of Galen, in 1553 ( H )- •^ ut 
opinion did not fpread at the time ; the book in which 
it made its appearance contained herefy, and was there¬ 
fore deftrojed by public authority. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, the fame difeovery was again made by Realdus 
Columbus, profeffor of anatomy fir ft at Padua and af¬ 
terwards at Rome, who printed his account of it in 
1559. Many others who were engaged in the fame re- 
fearch were equally fuccefsful, and Andreas Casfalpinus 
even Angularly lucky. It appears by his peripatetic 
qmeftions printed at Venice in 1571, and reprinted there 
with his medical queftions in 1593, that he knew not 
only the leffer circulation, but had obferved that there 
were times when the blood flowed from the branches of 
the veins towards their trunks, and that veins fwelled 
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between their ligature and the extremities, and 

tween the ligature and the heart. From thefe obfer-__ 

vations, he necefl’arily inferred that the veins' and arte- 
ries anaftomofed ; and having alfo contemplated tiie The a !.Je 
nature of all the valves which were tb;n knov. n, and circulation 
had been known fince the days 1 f Galen, he ventured Verv near, 
to aflert that the blood could not return by the arteries 


to the left ventricle. One fhould imagine 


that, from fuch ) 
circula- 


lv difeo- 
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condulions he muft have difeovered the true 
tion ; but he did not. Being a zealous peripatetic, he 
thought himfelf bound to maintain with Ariftotle that 
the blood flowed, like tlie tides of Euripus, back- 
waids and forwards in the lame channel; and therefore 
fuppofed that it flowed from the arteries into the veins 
in the time of lleep, and from the veins back into 
the arteries in the time of waking. The greater cir¬ 
culation, f) far as we can learn, was not even dream¬ 
ed of by this writer. A farther ftep was yet to be 
made towaids its difeovery; and this was referred 
for another profeifor of the Faduan fchool. 

'In 1574, Hieronymus Fabriciusab Aquapendente, ^ 
while he was feeking for a caufe to explain the varienfe mo ^ p or . 
fwellings of fome veins which had arifen from fridtir n ce d itfeit 
and ligature, he to his great joy and aftonilhment dif- upon Fa- 
covered their valves in one of his diffedtions : and here bricius ab 
again the true theory of circulation feemed almoft una- Aquapen- 
voidable. Yet whoever reads the fmall treatife De Vc- enlc ' 
narum Qfi'tolis , firft printed by Fabricius in 1603, will, 
foon perceive that he was as far from entertaining a juft 
notion of the circulation as his predeceffors. Notwith- 
ftanding all that he faw, he ftill was of opinion that the 
blood flowed from the heart to the extremities even in- 
the veins. He thought that the valves were intended 
by nature only to check and moderate its force. He 
calls them an inftance of admirable wifdom, and mif- 
takes his own aukward conjedture for one of the defigns 
of infinite intelligence. In another refpedt it muft be 
confeffed that he bore no inconfiderable fhare in pro¬ 
moting the difeovery of the circulation (1). By wri¬ 
ting on the valves, the formation of the foetus, and the 
chick in ovo, he ciiredl ed the attention of his pupil Har¬ 
vey to thofe fubjedts where it was likely that. the mo¬ 
tion of the blood would frequently occur. 1+I 

Harvey was born at Folkfton in Kent in 1578, Atlaftdif- 
completed his ftudies at the Univerfity of Cambridge, covered 
went to Padua, and w’as there admitted to the degree “l nci tul ty 
of dodlor, with unufual marks of approbation, in ^ated "b 
1602. He examined the valves with more accuracy ],; s p Up q y 
4 T 2 than Harvey. 


( f ) In toto eft mutua anaftomofis atque ofculorum apertio arteriis fimul cum venis. De Ufu, part 6. cap. 10. 
(g) It was the opinion of Galen, that the motion of the lungs and the pulfe of the arteries was to 
cool the blood, and to expel the fuliginous vapour. That he had juft ideas of the leffer circulation 
through the lungs, and of the true nature of the valves, is evident from the paffages cited by Harvey, 
De Motu Ccrclis, Exercitat. 1. cap. 7. 

( h ) The words in which he mentions this difeovery are thefe : “ Non per parietem cordis, uti vulgo creditur, 
fed magno artificio a dextro -orclis ventriculo, longo per pulmones dudlu agitatur fanguis fubtilis.” Being 
born at Villa Nuova, in the kingdom of Arragon, he fometimes called himfelf Michael Villanovanus, or Amply 
Villanovanus. In the title of all his books he takes the name of Rives, which is formed from S-rvede, by 
throwing out the de and tranfpofing the five letters that remain. The book in which his difeovery was men¬ 
tioned was printed clandeftinely, and intiiled Chrijlianity Rejlored. Being firft imprifoned at Vienne in Dau- 
phiny, and afterwards allured to Geneva by the treachery of his correfpondent and confident John Calvin, 
he was, by a fervant of that reformer’s, accufed of blafphemy, and condemned to the flames in 1553. 

(1) Almoft the whole merit of his difeovery is due to the Paduan fchool, of which Cxfaipinus as well as 
Columbus was once a profeffor. 
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than his matter Fabricius ; and explained their ufe in a 
treatife which he publilhed fome time after. It is un¬ 
certain when he firft conceived his celebrated dodrine 
of the circulation ; but about the 1616 he taught it 
in his ledures, and printed it in 1628. He was the 
firft author who fpoke corififtently of the motion of the 
blood, and who, unbiafled by the dodrine of the an¬ 
cients, drew rational conclufions from his experiments 
and obfervations. His books prefent us with many in¬ 
dications of a great mind, acute difcernment, unwea¬ 
ried application, original remark, bold inquiry, and 
a clear, forcible, and manly reafoning ( k ); and every 
one who confiders the furprife which his dodrine oc-^ 
cafioned among the anatomifts of thofe days, the 
ftrong oppofition that it met with from fome, and thofe 
numerous and powerful prejudices which it had to en¬ 
counter from the fandion of time and of great names, 
mutt allow it was new, and that the author has from 
its importance a title to rank in the firft clafs of emi¬ 
nent difcoverers ancient or modem. 

His difcovery fhowed, that in moft animals the 
blood circulates in arteries and veins, and through the 
medium of one, two, or of more hearts : that in arteries 
it moves from the trunk to the branches; and that, 
meeting there with the branches of veins, it returns 
in a languid ftream to the heart; that the heart commu¬ 
nicates a new impulfe ; that it drives it on to the trunk 
of the arteries ; and that the arteries, by the thicknefs 
of their coats, exerting a force, do pulh it onwards 
again into the vein?. 

In every part of this circulating courfe, there are 
valves fituated where it is neceffary ; they are meant to 
prevent the return of the blood ; they are at the be¬ 
ginning of the great arteries, and are found in different 
places of the veins where their feeble adion requires 
so be affifted. 

The veins, before they enter the heart, generally ex¬ 
pand into a thin mufcuiar fac, which is called the au¬ 
ricle. It receives the blood while the heart is con- 
trading ; and when the heart admits of dilata¬ 
tion, cOntrads itfelf, and throws the blood into the 
ventricle. 

We have here called the ventricle a heart; though 
whatisufually meant by the heart be a ventricle and au¬ 
ricle ; or fometimes a ventricle and two auricles, where 
the veins approach in different diredions, and, without 
bending to meet one another, expand at two different 
places. Tvro hearts are fometimes united, fo as in ap¬ 
pearance to form but one. 

From our having mentioned more than one heart, 
it will be fuppofed that the modes of circulation are 
various. In fome animals the heart throws its blood 


to the remoteft parts of the fyftem (l) ; in other 
animals it throws its blood only into the refpiratory 
organs: from thefe organs it is colleded by the branches 
of veins ; and thefe branches, uniting in a trunk, con¬ 
vey it to an artery, which renews the impulfe, and ads 
as a heart. In a third fet of animals, the bloH from 
the refpiratory organs is carried by the veins to ano¬ 
ther heart; and this fecond heart, united in the fame 
capfule with the firft diftributes the blood by the 
channel of its arteries to the feveral parts. In the 
human fcetus, and the 'fetus of thofe animals which 
have two hearts, a part‘of the blood, without taking 
the paffage through the lungs, proceeds diredly from 
auricle to auricle. In amphibious animals, the auricu¬ 
lar paffage continues open during their life, and is em¬ 
ployed, when the breathing ceafes, under the water. 
In many infeds, a number of hearts, or expanfions 
which anfwer the purpofe of hearts, are placed at in¬ 
tervals on the circulating courfe; and each renews the 
impulfe of the former, v. here the momentum of the 
blood fails. In the Sepia Loligo the two feparate parts 
of the gills are each fupplied by a heart of its own: 
the blood from both is colleded into one ; which, by 
two arteries opening at two different parts, fend it at 
once to the oppofite extremities. In numbers of ani¬ 
mals, the heart, like the ftomach, is in the extremity 
oppofite to the head. 

After the difcovery of the circulation, the moft in- 
terefting objed with anatomifts was to demonftrate it 
in a clear, fatisfadory, and eafy manner. Harvey, to 
fhow it with every advantage that he could think of, 
was obliged to open animals alive: but whether the 
animals were dead or alive, the larger branches of the 
veins and arteries were only to be feen, and even thefe 
but in certain cafes, when they happened occafiona'ly 
to be full of blood. That admirable method, which is 
now obferved in demonitrating the courfe of the circu¬ 
lation, we owe to the great anatomifts of Holland 
who flouriftiedin thelaft century. About 1664, Ren- 
rier de Graaf invented the fyringe, which is now ufed ; 
and, accompanied with a print, publilhed an account 
of it in 1669. His injedion was ufually a thin fluid 
of a blue green or fome other colour; this injedion 
tranfuded through the Veffels, allowed them to collapfe 
by its general diffufion, and broke out through the 
firft opening that happened in its way. A fluid which 
hardened after being injeded, and which prefervedthe 
veffels diftended, was a happier contrivance. This at 
firft was either melted tallow or wax, of a colour Ant¬ 
ing the tafte of the anatomift. So early as the year 
1667, the celebrated Swammerdam injeded the veffels 
running on the uterus with ceraceous matter; and, 
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,(k) Dr Hunter fays, that “'cone ofhis writings Ihowhim to have been a man of uncommon abilities. Tt 
were eafy to quote (he fays) many pnffages which bring him nearly to a level with the reft of mankind He 
lived almoft 30 years after Afellius publilhed the ladeals, yet to the laft feemed moft inclined to think that no 
fuch veffels exilted. Thirty hours at any time fhnuld have been fufficient to remove all his doubts; but this 
fubjed taken up in felf-defence (continues the Dcdor) grows unpleafant.” Dr Hunter was here thinking of 
his own difcovery when brought in comparifon with that of Harvey's. When this comparifon was lefs imme¬ 
diacy in view, he fays that “ Dr Harvey, as appears by his writings, was certainly a firft rate genius for fa- 
gacTty and application ; and his name is defervedly immortal on account of the many obfervations and im¬ 
provements he made in anatomy and phyfiology ” Dr Hunter's Firft Introdufforp Lecture. 

(c) We never exclude the adion of the arteries. 
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jealous left another fliould claim the merit of fuch an 
invention, he tranfmitted preparations, accompanied 
with plates, and with a full account of his method, to 
the Royal Society of London in 1672. Soon after, 
his friend Ruyfch acquired fuch lkill in the art of in¬ 
jecting, that he has not been furpafled by any fince his 
time. He difcovered veflels in many parts where they 
were not fuppofed to have had an exiftence ; and, con¬ 
trary to the opinion of the great Malpighi, he flu-wed 
that even many of the glands were entirely vafcular ; 
and that what had been fuppofed excretory duffs, de¬ 
riving their origin from fome follicle, were but termina¬ 
tions of arteries continued: yet even Ruyfch could 
not exhibit in all cafes the courfe of the veflels fo well 
as w e do now. Another difcovery was yet to be made 
for dem' nitrating their fmall capillary branches run¬ 
ning thr u Ji a part. This was reserved for the very in¬ 
genious Dr NichoHs of London ; who invented the me¬ 
thod of corroding the flefhy parts with amenftruum, and 
leaving the wax, as it was moulded by the veflels, entire. 

From thefe refearches, which evince circulation to 
be a function fo general among animals, fome are dif- 
poied to think it takes p'ace in all living bodies. But 
notwithftanding the falhionable language of circulating 
fluids, of veins, arteries, and even of valves in the ve¬ 
getable ltruffure ; yet nothing performing the office of 
a heart, and nothing that feems to conduit fluids in a 
circular courfe, has been found in plants. In the ve¬ 
getable kingdom, the chyle is diftributed to all the 
parts from the numerous veflels which convey the fap : 
and thefe veflels, being fitted by their ftruffure to carry 
the fap either downwards orupwards,from the branches 
to the roots, or from roots to the branches; is the rea- 
fon why plants inverted in the ?round will fend forth 
roots from the place of their branches, and fend forth 
branches from the place of their roots. Even a iimilar 
diftribution of the chyle takes place in fome animals. 
In the human taenia, in the fafciola hepatica of fheep, 
and in moll polypes, the chyle, without a circulating 
fyftem, is conveyed direffly to the different parts from 
the alimentary canal. The tafte for circulation may at 


laft fubfide. Till the buflnefs of ahforptlon from Circula- 
the iuteftines was, of late, fully fecured to the lac- t l on ' . 
teals, we were wont to have alfo learned differtations 
upon a circular motion of the bile. The jaunt which A fuppofed 
it took v'as not vu-y cleanly ; but it was focial : it circulation- 
went with the faeces down the inteftines, and re- of the 
turned with the blood in the meferaic veins. 153 

Befides the circulation, another circumftance refpec- Opinions 
ting the blood, which lbmetimes has engaged the 
thoughts of phyfiologifts, is the colour w ach it has c „j our 0 f 
in melt animals. The late Mr Hewfon was of opinion, t h e blood, 
that the lymphatics,with the fpleen ( m ) and the thymus, 
contributed great 1 y to the formation of the red globules. 

He was leemingly led to entertain this opinion from 
that attention to the lymphatics which made him 
aferibe much to their powder, ajjd from feeing red par¬ 
ticles in the abfrbents which rife from the iplenic and 
the thymic gland. His reafoning,however,though very 
ingenious, is notconclufive. The celebrated Nuck, who 
had often obferved a reddiffi fluid in' the lymphatics, 
allures us, without any hypothefls, that fuch an ap¬ 
pearance was always preternatural j and was either oc- 
cafioned by a fcarcity of lymph, or by fome irregular 
and too much accelerated motion of the blood ( n ). j54 

It is well known that the blood receives its ver- Refpira- 
milion colour in paffing through the lungs ; that ani- tlon 
mals with lungs have the blood redder than .thofe 
which are feemingly without that organ ; and that tlle 
the colour, as well as the heat, is in proportion to 
the extent and perfeffion of the lungs. It has alfo 
been obferved, that oxygenous gas is abforbed in re- 
fpiration ; and been proved by experiment, that the 
red globules of the blood, and the red only, contain 
iron. It thence would appear, that the colour is 
owing to iron calcined by the pure air, and redu¬ 
ced to the ftate of a red oxid. From this manner 
of conceiving the phenomena, fays Chaptal, we may 
perceive why animal fubftances are fo advantageous 
in affifting and facilitating' the fed dye (o). 

A great variety of experiments have (hewn how 
much the colour and confidence of the blood is altered 

by 


(m) Before we can expeff to arrive at a proper knowledge of the fpleen, we have firft to examine its form, 
its proportion, its (ituation, its numbers, and its different circumftances in different animals ; and as yet this 
has been done only in a few cafes. The gentlemen of the French Academy found, that in the demoifelle it 
was like the liver, in the buftard like the kidney of a quadruped, in the chamois round and flat, in the lynx 
narrow and long, in fome animals proportionally large, in others proportionally fmall; that in the gazella it 
was joined immediately to the (tomach, without a vas breve; that in the caftor, again, it was attached to the 
left fide of the ftomach by eight veins and arteries, and as many vafabrevia; that in the otter it was fattened 
to the epiploon, in the Canada flag to the great ventricle; and they found that in the porcupine and 
fea-fox it was double. Since their time Dr Monro has obferved two large fpleens, one attached to the 
fmall and the other to the large curvature of the ftomach of the fqualus fquatina or angel-fifh, whofe 
blood contains few red particles ; and the fame eminent phyfiologift found in a fturgeon no fewer than 
feven, One of the fize of a dried borfe-bean, and the reft about the bulk of a dried garden-pea. 

(n) Interim non diffiteor vafa ilia lymphatica lympham fubinde vehere rubicundo colore tinffam, lo- 
turse carnis ad inftar fe habentem. Hoc autem nunquam contingit in ftatu naturali, verum poll nimium 
et irregularem fanguinis motum. Vel in quibus humidum (ob defeffum alimenti) deficit, qua occafione 
plerique hurnores vitiantur, et cc lore preternatural! tinguntur. Quid mirum itaque hifee in cafibus et lym¬ 
pham reddi fanguineam. Adenographia, cap. 5. 

(o) Chapial’s Chemijlry on the Properties of the Blood. The phyfiologifts of laft century accounted for the red co¬ 
lour in another way. Rubedo fanguinis (lays Veiheyen) pro magna parte procedere videtur ab alimentorum par- 
ticulis falinis ac fulphureis feu oleofis exaltatis. Cujus non leve indicium eft, quod lixivium excineribus vulgari 
modo paratum notabiliter rubeat, in quo, praffer aquam, vix aliud quam fal et fulphur reperibile eft :—et lac 
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by the mere adtion of the veflfils; and this difcovery 
has enabled us to conje&ure with more certainty than 
we did formerly, why in infants and phlegmatic perfons 
the blood is paler, in the choleric more yellow, and in 
the fanguine of vermilion red. It explains likewife, in 
fome meafure, why the b.ood varies in the fame indi¬ 
vidual, not only with regard to the ftate of health, but 
likewife at the fame inftant; and why the blood which 
circulates through the veins has not the fame intenfity 
of colour, nor the fame confiftence, as that of the ar¬ 
teries ; and why the blood which fit ws through the 
organs of the breaft differs from that which pafi'es lan¬ 
guidly through the vifcera of the lower belly. This 
power o 7 the veffels over the blood will bring us alfo 
to the tr ,ie caufe why the veffels vary in the denfity of 
their coa s and in their diameters ; why they are fome- 
lime s convoluted in a gland; why they fometimes de- 
poiite their contents in a follicle; why they are iome- 
times of a fpiral form ; why the b anches ftrike off 
at various angles ; why they are varioufly ar.afto- 
mofed ; why they fometimes carry the blood with 
difpatch and fometimes flowly through a fhoufand 
windings. By thofe means their action is varied, 
and the blood prepared in numerous ways to an- 
fwer the ends of nutrition and fecretion. 

Sect. V. Nutrition. 

Nutrition is the fundtion which affimilates the 
food in the feveral parts, and which finifhes the 
procefs already begun in the ftomach, in the lungs, 
Food chan-and the vafcular fyftems. In perfedt animals fome 
ged by dif- Q f t h e Pages of this procefs are diftindtly marked. 

The chyle, which has fome refemblance to milk, is 
the work of the alimentary canal: it undergoes fome 
new changes by the adtion of the ladteals and of 
their glands, when they exift. In the courfe of cir¬ 
culation it paffes along the refpiratory organs, and is 
mixed with oxygene or fome other gas : by this mix¬ 
ture, the confequent heat, and the adlion of the veffels, 
it is turned into blood. The blood, when examined, 
fpontaneoufly feparates into three parts ; an albumi¬ 
nous part or a ferum, a coagulable lymph (p), and red 
globules. The two firft are analogous to the white 
parts of an egg, by which the chick in ovo is nourifh- 
ed; the globules have fome refemblance to the yolk, 
which ferves afterwards as food to the chick in the 
more advanced period of life. The three parts con¬ 
tain each a variety of principles which are originally 
compofed of gafes : thefe principles, conveyed through 
veffels of various forms, of various diagonals, and with 
various degrees of motion and of heat, and all along 


IJ7 


ferent or 
gans 


varying as they pafs, arrive at lad on the confines of Nutrition, 
the parts which are wrapt up in a cellular tiffue or v ' 
fome other membrane. The tiffue or membrane gives 
a new change; the parts nourifheft perform the office 
of fecreting organs ; and as the adtion of the veffels is 
varied according to the place to which they are tend¬ 
ing and the parts which they enter, we partly, fee the 
manner in which bone, rnufcle, cartilage, and nerve, 
are all fecreted from a common mafs. 

In worms and polypes, the fundtioft of nutrition is Affimilatul 
after digeftion carried on almoft entirely by the cellu- by the cel¬ 
lar tiffue ; and in plants by a f flue cellular and veficu- lul * r ti “ uc 
lar. In all living bodies the cellular tiffue, befides ‘ L 
giving a form to the parts, and befides preventing fric- vvhi.h ar* 
tion and cohefion, certainly performs fome important nourifhed. 
office. Many have thought it the organ of nutrition ; 
and it furely is one of the organs employed in affifting 
to affimilate the nutritious fluid. But it fhould be re¬ 
membered, that all the parts of the liv ng body are af- 
fimilating organs ; that each part affimilates for itfelf; 
and that the ftomach, the refpiratory organs, the vef¬ 
fels, and nerves where they exift, are afliftant to the 
whole and to one another. 159 

It is Angular how any fhould have imagined that Opinions 
the nerves are peculiarly the organs of nutrition, or that concerning 
growth fhould be owing to the addition of fome orga- 
nic and vivifying particles pre-exifting in the food, organscon. 
Thefe phyfiologifts have not demonftrated the exiftence cerned, 
of nerves in all living bodies; and thefe organic and 
vivifying particles have as yet been difeovered but in 
their fancy. Dr Monro has condefcended to prove, 
that the limb of a frog can live and be nourifhed, 
and its wounds heal, without any nerves: and Mr Hun¬ 
ter has given many curious inftances of a living and nu¬ 
tritious power in the blood. 

In plants and animals, the affimilating power has 
always certain limits preferibed to it: its influence is 
very generally confined to the fort of food congenial 
to the fpecies: and its ftrength is varied according to 
circumftances; as the age, the habits, and the ftate of 
health. Thofe which are young affimilate fafter than -ru 1 ° • 
thofe which are old; and one fpecies, which may part-,d; t y and 
ly be owing to the nature of their food, will affimilate flownefs of 
much fafter than another. Cei tain worms that feed sffimilatiou 
on animal and vegetable fubftances will, in 24 hours "? dlf f er ent 
after their efcape from the egg, become not only 
double their former fize, but will weigh, according 
to Redi, from 155 to 210 times more than before. 

Moft oils are of very difficult affimilation ; and thofe 1 ( )l 
which are eflential will often refill the long continued Eflential 
and the varied adtion of the living organs; will mingle oils diffi- 

witll cultly affi- 
milated. 


(quod fulphure abundare probat butyri inflammabilitas), fi coquatur cum fale lixiviofo, colorem plane fanguine- 
um contrahat; quod fimiliter decodtum ex aqua, fulphure vulgari, et fale tartari ad confedtionem ladtis 
fulphuris paratum rubefcat; quod cervifia et quasdam alia diuturniori codtione ruborem contrahentia, iif- 
dem principiis fcateant, &c. 

Ad intenfiorem fanguinis rubedinem multum quoque contribuunt particulae nitrofe, quae beneficio re- 
fpirationis ex afire in fanguinis maflam jugiter tranfmittuntur t fiquidem color ille coccineus magifque 
fplendens quo paffim fanguis arteriofus a venofb diftinguitur, in pulmonibus jugiter alitur ac renovatur. 
• Rubedinem autem hoc modo facile excitari pofle amplius confirmatur ex eo, quod vitrum, etiam centrum 
librarum capax per uriicam unciam fpiritus flitri rarefadti, omnino repletum appareat materia rubefeente, 
Verhsyen de Sangu'ficatione. Verheycn ufes the word fulphur for any inflammable fubftance. 

( p) Senac was the firft who difeovered this lymph. 
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ctcretlgti. with the parts, and, undecompounded, communicate 
' their flavour. 

An affimilating power is notpeculiartolivingbodies; 
it is obfcrved in ferments and contagion, and is fo obvi- 
Aflimila- ous with rel'ped to flame which is neither living nor or- 
tinsr power ganized, that whole nations who have feen it feeding on 
of flame, inflammable fubftances, have been difpofed to think it 
was animated, to call it the principle of life itfelf, and 
to pay it a kind of religious homage as the proper em¬ 
blem of that Being by whom the whole univerfe is up¬ 
held. 

In living bodies nutrition is only a fpecies of fecre- 
tion. 

Sect. VI. Secretion. 

Is a function in which a part is feparated from the 
whole, and generally with fome change of its quali 
tbs. In the cafe of nutrition it was obferved, that all 
parts fecrete for themfelves ; and that fome few, as the 
lungs, the ftomach, the veflels, and the nerves, offi- 
ciate befides for the general ufe of the whole fyftem. 
Every If all the ingefta were to remain and to be affimilate i, 
living body the body would go on continually increafing. But li 
m a Hate of v ; n g bodies are conftantly in a (late of wafte and re- 
wafoTand P a * r- m< 'ft animals part of the media is canied 
repair. °ff by evacuation, without having entered the mouths 
of the abforbents; par 1- , which enters the abf rbents 
and veins, is thrown off by exhaling arteries or the 
urinary paffage : and experiments with madder prove 
that the lymphatics, befides or : g : nating frojn al the 
cavities and carrying back the iubric ting fluids, do 
enter the fubftance of the hardeft bones, and convey 
, particles that had been affimilated buck into the blood. 

An office This office hrs not been generally aferibed to the ab- 
not gene- forbents; nor has it been very generally fuppofed 
rally aferi- that the blood receives the excrementitious matters of 
bed to the the fyftem, and that one intenti< n of the circulation 
abforbents. was e j,j le r to return them for reaffimilation or to dis¬ 
charge them by exhaling veflels or by the kidneys. 
Decayed parts, however, are difeovered in the feces 
evacuated by the inteftines ; in the clouds, the fedi- 
ment, and colour of the urine, and by the fmell of 
the perfpirable matter. The two laft, on certain 
occasions, and for f me time, have often fupplied the 
place of one anoiher; and ail the three, the feces. 
Sweat and the urine and perfpirable matter, we have reafon to 
urine inter, believe are remarkably diftinguilhed by two kinds >f 
changed, odour; the one p culiar to the whole fpecies, the 
oUour^ 11 ot ^ er peculiar to the individual. By the perfpirable 
matter which adheres to the ground, and of which the 
odour is diffufed by moifture, the dog not only diftin- 


guifhes a man from any other animal, but is able to Secretion, 
trace his mafter through a crowd. ~ 

The natural evacuations of plants, and of fome few j;vacua- 
animals which feed by abforbents, are all by perfpira- tionc of 
tion or exhaling veflels. The urine in quadrupeds is plants by 
before emiffion collected in aveficle, and thence carried ex ^ ,n & 
off by the genital organ. In birds, and in a number of L 5 ’ 
fillies, the ureters empty themielves into the redum, 
and their contents are evacuated along with the feces. i6- 
be!ides being tiled to denote the lu dicn, the word Some mat- 
fecretion is fomecimes employed for the matters fecre- tcrs evacu " 
ted. In this fenfe th.re are various ieciedons. Be- [° 7 fo r 
fides the feces, the urine, and the fweat, and the va- ufcfu | r _ 
pour from the lungs, which are excrementi: ous, there p 0 f es . * 
arc fecretions which anlwer uieful purpofes in the 
fyftem. Of thefe the moll important and general are 
the bile, the faliva, the galtric juice, and the pan¬ 
creatic, which affift in digeftion ; the lymph and the 
fat, which lubricate the parts ; the mucus, which pro¬ 
tects them from acrid fubftances; the nervous fluid, 
which forms a very confpicuous link between body and 
mind ; the feminal fluid employed in generathn to 
propagate the fpecies ; and the 1 ideal intended for 
fome while to fupport the young after they emerge 
from the fetal ftate. x gg 

The faliva is a fluid that mixes with the food in the The laliva. 
time of maftication In man it is fecreted from the 
parotid, the fublingual, and fubmaxillary glands (qj ; 
it is watery and fomewhat vifeid ; it is found to retard 
and moderate fermentation: it has fometimes. a ten- jg 
dency to form calculi like the urine. By thefe con- Concre- 
cretions it incrufts the teeth and lometimes obftruds tions form- 
thefalivary duds. It is the feat of the rabies canina. ec * By it. 

Upon fir ft examination the gaftric liquor feems to „ t7 ° 
poffeis a folvent power upon animal and vegetable fub - uic e c sa r c 
fiances without any great preference of affinity. The J 
reafon is, it varies according to the nature of the ali¬ 
ment; “ it is fometimes acid, fometimes inftpid. Brug- 
natelli has found (fays Chaptal) in the gaftric juice of 
carnivorous birds and fome others a difengaged acid, a 
refin, and an animal fubftance, united with a lrnall 
quantity of common fait. The gaftric juice of rumi¬ 
nating animals contains ammoniac, an extradive animal 
fubftance, and common fait. In our time the phof- 
phoric acid has been found difengaged in the gaftric 
juice” of the gramenivorous kinds. 

“ The bile fecreted by the liver is glutinous or im- The^ile 
perfedly fluid like oil, pf a very bitter tafte, a green 
colour inclining to yellow, and froths by agitation like 
the folution of foap. Its conftituent principles are wa¬ 
ter, a fpiritus redor, a coagulable lymph, a refinous 

oil. 


(qJ Thefe glands are very rarely met with in birds. It is mentioned as a Angular circumftance in the demoi- 
felle of Numidia, that “ in the lower beak, on both fides of the tongue, under the inward tunicle of the mouth, 
there were found two glandulous bodies, from whence proceeded feveral lympheduds which opened into the 
mouth, and there difeharged, being fqueezed, a white and vifeous humour There were two f them towards 
the upper part a great deal bigger than the others. The tongue was fiefhy at top and cartilaginous under¬ 
neath, as in hens. 

“ The tunicle of the palate was rough, with a great number of little nipples and of hard and membranous 
points. It likewife included a glandulous body, which fhot forth two great duds opening into the month. 
There was difeovered a great quantitv of other little glands at the fides of the larynx, which had alfo fome 
lympheduds.” Anat . Defcript. of the Demoif of Num. by the French Academy. 
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iicretion. oil, and foda. The refinous part differs from vege- 
'* ——v table refii's ; becaufe thele do not form a foap with 
fixed alkalis; becanfe they are more acrid and in¬ 
flammable ; and oecaufe the animal refin melts at the 
temperature of 40 degrees, and acquires a fluidity 
fimil ur to that of fat. From fat it differs in not be¬ 
ing foluble in cull alcohol, in which refpedt it ap¬ 
proaches to fpermaceti, which alcohol cannot diffolve 
without heat. 

Bile, like other foaps, removes fpots of oil from 
thefe fubftances to which they are adherent; when its 
paffages are obftrufted the motion of the inteftines be¬ 
comes languid. It is neither alkaline nor highly pit- 
trefeent. In putrefaction it yields fomethmg of a 
mufky colour; the foffil alkali precipitates from it a 
tya green fediment; and with diffcilled vinegar it produces 
Concre. a mixture neither acrid nor fweet. Like fajiva and 
tions form- urine, it has a tendency to form* concretions which are 
ed by it, called biliary calculi or gall-Jlones. They are fome times 
found of an irregular texture, of a brown, black, yel- 
lowifh, or greenifh colour,They fometintes confifl of 
tranfparent chryftaline laminse, like mica or talc, and 
are fometimes radiated from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference. They are always inflammable, of a more folid 
confidence than the generality of animal oils,- and re- 
femble fpermaceti both in their folidity and chryftalli- 
zation ; they are foluble in ardent fpirit when affiiled 
by a moderate heat: the warm folution, when filtered, 
depofitcs by cooling a number of laminated white bril¬ 
liant cryftals, fuch as Poulletier de la Salle found in the 
bile, and which have been compared to the fait of ben¬ 
zoin, the concrete acid of borax, and to fpermaceti. Ma¬ 
ny of their g^arafters indicate that they are a fubftn ce 
of the fame nature with the laft mentioned. Foureroy 
found that the fubftance of which thefe cryftals are 
compofed exifts not only in the cryftallized gall-ftones 
or bile; he obferved it to a very confiderable, degree 
in a human liver which had been expofed to the air for 
feveral years, and had loft its volatile parts by putre- 
fa&ion. He detected it alfo in a faponaceous form 
in bodies which had been many years buried under 
Mufcular ground ; and lately Dr Pearfon of London has artifi- 
fibre son- cially converted the mufcular fibre into a fubftance of 
veyed into a fimilar kind, highly inflammable, andrefembling fper- 
fat. maceti (r). 

Theban The pancreatic juice refembles the falrva, and was 
creatic" 1 ” examined in the laft century, with a good deal of care, 
juice. by De Graaf and Swammerdam. It has often been 
obferved forming ftony concretions (s). 

The Wm h ^ he lymph confifts chiefly of water, but, like the 
™ ” ferous part of the blood, contains tt fubftance which is 
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coagulable by heat, by acids, and by fpirit of wine. Secretion. 
It ij found in the cellular membrane, in the ventricles v " 
of the brain, in the pericardium, on the furface of the 
pl.ura, in the abdomen, in the burfae mucofae, and 
in the joints under the name of fyniv'n, where it has 
more than an ordinary degree of vifeidity and of the lu¬ 
bricating quality. Sometimes, when it ftagnates in the 
fheathes of the tendons and burfoe mucofas, it acquires a 
thicknefs and forms indolent tranfparent tumors, which 
becomeatlaftgelatinous. Itisfecretedchiefiybyartpries. 176 
Animal fat is a fubftance of a nature fimilar to thofe Fat. 
oils which are called fat in the vegetable kingdom. Its 
clour is ufually white, fometimes yellow, and its tafte 
iniipid. Its confifter'ce is various in different animals. In 
cetaceous animals and fifties it is nearly fluid : in car¬ 
nivorous animals more fluid than in the frugivorous: 
in birds, finer, fweeter, and more unftuous, and gene- ^ 
rally lefs folid, than in quadrupeds. In the fame ani- j ts kinds m 
mal it is more folid near the kidneys and under the lkin different 
than in the vicinity of the moveable vifeera. As the ani- animals, 
mal grows old it becomes yellower and more folid ; and 
in, moft animals is more copious in winter than m fum- 
mer. In man- and fome other animals, it is collefted 
in particular follicles of the cellular membrane, accu¬ 
mulated in great quantities in the groin, in the axilla, 
in the epipiploon around the kidneys and around the 
blood veli’els: it is likewife fecreted on the furface of 
the fkin which it protedls from acrid fubftances, and 
where it fometimes concretes, often from a want of . 
cleanlinefs, in the form of fmall worms. In cetaceous -where 
animals and fifties it is generally difpofed in certain re- found in 
fervoirs, fuch as the cavity of the cranium and the ver- different 
tebrse; in fome it is chiefly confined to the liver; in animals, 
ferpents, infers, and worms, to the vifeera of the low¬ 
er belly, where it is difpofed in fmall lumps, and only 
a fmall quantity found on the mufcles and under the 
fkin : in frogs it is collected in certain bags which di¬ 
verge, as it were, from a common trunk, and feem like 
appendages to the ovaria and teftes. In many places 
it Items to be fecreted by organic pores, and under 
the furface of the fkin by glands. It is accumulated Analogous 
from a diminution of perfpiration, from the nature of to the bile, 
the aliments, from morbid affe&ion, and from idiofyn- • 
erafy. It is of the fame nature as the fixed oil of 
plants; and Lorry has found a ftriking analogy be¬ 
tween it and the bile*. : cr« ee ° Ur " 

It is a bad ccndudtor of heat, and preferves the i8 0 
warmth of thofe regions where it is fituated. It is Its ulics. 
m re adhefive and lefs apt to evaporate than water, 
and is therefore a better lubricating fluid. When re- 
abforbed, it counterafts the faline impregnation if too 

copious; 


(r) The means which he ufes is digeftion in water ; and the prQcefs fuppofes a previous acquaintance with 

what is common and what peculiar to the fibre ahd the fat. ’ He maintains that the fibre is entirely compofed 
of carbone, oxygene, hydrogens, and azote. In a high temperature thefe are decompoled, or af lealt feparated, 
without producing fat. But when the fibre is kept in water in a low temperature, the carbone unites with the 
hydrogene of the water, and forms a fat refembling fpermaceti, and highly inflammable, rait of the oxygene, 
too, uniting with azote, forms the nitric acid; and part of the azote uniting with the hydrogene conftitutes 
ammonia; fo that three fubftances are thus iormed. ‘ * 

(s) De Graaf was of opinion, that calculi might be formed in all glands. He had feen them above twenty 
times in the pineal gland, that was long thought the refidence of the lbul:—He fixysj too, that they occur more 
frequently in the pineal gland of Frenchmen than of Dutchmen ; and very pi ealantly affigns this reafon, that 
the volatile fpirit of a Frenchman requires more ballaft than that of a Hollander. De Succo Pancreatico, cap. 7. 
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Secretion: copious; and its nutritive power is as three to one 
' when compared to that of the mufcular fibre. Thefe 

properties may partly ferve to explain its ufes around 
the feveral branches of the blood veffels in thofe parts 
which require warmth, and in thofe which are any- 
wife expofed to motion. They will likewife account 
forits being more copious in winter than in fummer(T); 
and for its being found in great quantities in the mar¬ 
mot, the dormoufe, in the bear, and thofe animals in 
general which are conftramed to along abftinence. It 
forms fometimes fteatomatous tumors, and contains 
the febacic acid, which ads readily on lead, copper, 
jo f .andiron. v 

Vegetable The vegetable fat is contained chiefly in the fruit 


fat. 


r8j 

The mu¬ 
cus, 


Ooncre- 


s and is known by the names of fat oiI,fzveet oil and oil 
by exprejfton It freezes in different degrees of heat, 
and varies according to the nature of the plant by 
which it is afforded. 

The mucus is more vifcid, than the lymph, and is 
not coagulable by fire or alcohol. It is mild, not dif- 
pofed to corruption, nor foluble in water. This fe¬ 
cretion is performed by glands. Thefe glands, in the 
pulmonary phthifis, fecrete often a mucus that refembles 
pus, and occafions a filfpicion of ulcers, where there 
are none. Mucus is found in the nofe, through th,e 
whole length of the alimentary canal from the mouth' 
to the anus, in the afpera arteria, in the bronchia, in 
the' kidneys, ureters, bladder, and moft of all in the 
urethra. It forms hard llony concretions fometimes 


tions form- in the lungs. 


ed by it. 
184 

The femi- 
Bal fluid. 


l8 W 

The ner¬ 
vous fluid. 


186 

The milky 
fluid 


The feminal fluid has been feldom the fubjeft of 
chemical analyfis. It is heavier than water, foluble in 
urine, deliquefces in air and with heat, it hardens 
with the fixed alkali, and is not coagulable by alcohol. 
It contains a number of animalculse ; and in the fyftem 
in which it is fecreted, it affefts the paflions, the man¬ 
ners, and the 'voice, the tafte of the mufcles, the* fe- 
cretion cf fat, and the growth of the hair. In many 
fifhes this fluid is contained in a fort of bags. In moft 
animals it is fecreted by glands, which are called iejles, 
and is accumulated in the vafa deferentia, or where 
they exift, in the feminal veficles. * Of thefe veficles 
Swammerdam obferved long ago, that inj the fcorpion. 
they were probably “ adapted by nature to fecrete a 
feminal matter different from that fupplied.by the tef- 
ticles ; they are largely (he fays) fupplied with glan¬ 
dules to anfwer that purpofe, and confift of a confider- 
ably thick and fpongy fubftance.” Mr Hunter fince 
has endeavoured to ihow that they fecrete a particular 
fluid in all animals.. . 

So little 'are we acquainted with the nervous fluid, 
that feme have doubted of its exiftence. The diico- 
very, however, of Galyani,? and the numerous experi¬ 
ments that have fijjce been making on animal electri¬ 
city, leave us^not without all hope that forriething yet 
may be known of its properties that will greatly illuf- 
trate feveral phenomena in the animal economy. . 

The lafteal fecretion.is generally confined to one, 
fex, and is peculiar to the clafs of mammalia, though 
fometbing fimilar may perhaps be fecreted in the crops 
of pigeons. ... 

" Vol.; XIV. 


Itwould.be impoffible here to enumerate or to tell 
the ufes of all the different kinds of fecretions in living 
bodies. We cannot enumerate all that we know with¬ 
out running into tedious detail. The effential oils, 
the camphor, the gums, the balfams, the refins, and 
many others, are various fecretions of the vegetable 
kingdom. Each fpecies of plant and animal has ge¬ 
nerally fome peculiar fecretion ; and this fecretion in 
the individual has often fome diftinguiffing quality, 
difcoverable by tafte, by colour, or by fmell. Thele 
different fecretions have likewife each their particular 
ufes. We know the intention of the oily juice with 
.which the bird dreffes its feathers, of the glutinous 
fluid of the fifh, of the vifcid mucilage of the fnail; 
we fee the purpofe for which the viper fometimes em¬ 
ploys its virulent humour, and for which the fcuttle- 
fifh ejefts its ink : but yet we know only in part. 

The difference among;.the various fecretions of the 
fame fyftem feem principally owing to a difference of 
ftimulants, and to fome difference in the action, the 
form and the irritable power of the fecretorf 8 'organ. 
Paflions of the mind very often a fie ft the fecretions ; 
and ft frequently happens that paffion and medicine 
affeft one fecretory organ and net another..: It is 
therefore probable that the organs of fecretion, and 
the fmalleft fibre is an organ of this kind : we fay, it is 
probable that the organs of fecretion, like the eye, the 
ear, and all the different organs of fenfe, are each af- 
fefted in fome meafure by peculiar ftimulants ; as the 
ftomach by hunger,.by fauces the thirft, and the geni¬ 
tal organs by venereal orgafmus. 

Fermentative mixture, and fome original impregna¬ 
tion of the organs, have alfo been brought to explain 
the feveral phenomena i of fecretion. We conclude 
with obferving, that however mrsch the various fluids of 
living bodies may differ in appearance, chemical ana¬ 
lyfis has generally reduced them to a water, a gluten, 
a faline impregnation, and an oil. 

Sect. VII. Integumation. 

All living bodies are furniffied with one, two, or 
with more integuments, which are prepared by fecre¬ 
tory organs, and which are a'defence againft thofe 
injuries to which their fituation is commonly expo- 
fed. Of thefe integuments, fome prevent the dif- 
fipation of the fluids, fome again refift acrid and cor- 
rofive fubftances,lfome are indigeftible in the ftomach, 
and fome are feemingly incorruptible in the earth. By 
thefe properties they preferve feeds and the ova of in- 
£efts for a number of years, waiting the change of 
foil or of feafon. They proteft both from th^.aftion 
of weak membranous ftomachs, and make thofe ani¬ 
mals whe^chopfe to fwallow them contribute likewife 
to their propagation. The gelatinous fubftance ejefted 
by birds, and called the tremella-nojloc or Jlarfall, 
we have lately found, by numerous experiments, to be 
a fubftance of' this kind. It is nothing elfe than the 
ovidufts of frogs, which, as the embryo in fof m of an 
egg mover- along their winding canal, are intended by 
nature to fecrete that tranfparent and vifcid glaire 
4 U which 
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which conftitutes the‘&lbuminous part of the ovum, 
and feeds and protests the embryo in water (u). • 

Some integuments are chiefly ufeful by their ftrength 
and hardnefs. The ihells of the beetle 'are an excellent 
defence for the membranous wings which the creature 
is feen to pack up in folds when it inclines to creep 
into the earth. The (hell of the fnail lodges the 'in- 
teftines (x) when the animal comes forth to fearch for 
its food, and it furnifhes a fafe retreat for the body 
when any danger is threatened from without. Some 
animals, confined to their Ihells, can open and clofe 
them by a mufcular power ; and fome (hells, like the 
feales obferved on fifties and infedls, are difpofed into 
plates, fo as to be no hinderance to motion. Several 
Infefts which fpend a part of their time in the water 
always compofe a (hell for themfelves where it is need¬ 
ful. The ufual materials are fand, ftraws, or mud, 
which they cement by a vifeid fecretion. The (hells 
of moft infefts are corneous. Swammerdam found 
that cretaceous Ihells are compofed of layers of indu¬ 
rated membranes, and that they are fonretimes covered 
with a cuticle. 

Some integuments are covered with feathers,,., fome 
with- hair or a thick down. Befides many other ob¬ 
vious ufes of thefefcoverings, theyTerve 1 in general to 
repel infefts; and being bad condudlors of heat, main¬ 
tain a genial and neceftary warmth. 

When the integuments are covered with prickles, 
they repel attacks by the ftrength of their points, or 
by the venom which they infufe, as the (lings of 
nettles and the downs of fome infedts and plants. 

When they are moiftened with; a vifeid fecretion, 
they preferve the neceftary foftnefs of the parts, pre¬ 
vent evaporation, refill acrimony, enable plants to de- 
ftroy their enemies, and aflift the fnail in performing 
its motions. ' , 3 . 

Both plants and animals, but particularly the former, 
are often protedled by an odorous effluvia from their 
integuments. This effluvia is the finer part of'their 
volatile oil, always inflammable, and fo fubtiie, that 
tire continual emiffion of it from wood or flowers, does 
not fennbly diminifti their weight. 'To' .tips fragrance 
it is owing, that the deadly nightlhade, the henbane^ 
hounds-tongtie, and many others, are feen on almoft 
every high road- untouched by animals. The manci- 
nelle-tree of the Weft Indies emits fo. very dangerous 
vapours, that .the natives poifon their arrows with its 
juices, and thofe have died who have ventured to deep 
under its (hade. The lobelia longfflora’-of America);, 
produces a fuffocating oppreffion. in the breaft of thofe 
who refpirein its vicinity. The return of a periodica^ 
diforder has been attributed to the exhalation of the 
xhustoxico dendron. Every one knows,fays Chaptal, 
the effects of mufti and oriental fafFron'on certain per- 
Tons. Ingenhoufz mentions a young lady whofe death 
was- occafioned bjr the iftiell of lilies; and Trilier re¬ 


ports an inftance of another who died in conlequence 
of the fmell of violets. The feleftion of grades by 
different animals feems to be owing to the manner in 
which the volatile aroma affefts their fenfes. But of 
all the vegetable exhalations known, thofe emitted by 
the bohu.n-upas, or poifon-tree ,of Java, are the mod 
remarkable. For many miles round no animal can 
breathe the air, no plant dares to peep from the foil, 
the fifties die in the poifoned dream, and the birds that 
venture athwart the atmofphere with defpairing (hrieks 
fink 'down lifelefs. Such often is the life of the fragrant 
oils in the vegetable economy. The fhrabs,pnd trees 
that are covered with thorns are in general a grateful 
food to animals. They generoufly avow their manner 
of attack, and fcorn the dark affaflination by poifon. 

The various colours of the integuments, as well as 
the aroma, is a fpecies of defence. “ Caterpillars which 
feed on leaves (fays Darwin) are generally green; and 
earth worms the colour of the earth which they inha¬ 
bit. Butterflies which frequent flowers are coloured 
like them. Small birds which frequent hedges have 
greenifh backs like the leaves, and light coloured bel¬ 
lies like the fky, and are hence lefs vilible to the hawk 
who paffes under them or over them. Thofe birds 
which are much amongft flowers as the goldfinch are 
furnifhed with vivid colours. The lark, partridge, 
hare, are the colour of dry vegetables or earth on 
which they reft ; and frogs vary their colour with the 
mud of the dreams which they frequent ( y ), and thofe 
which live on trees are green. Fi(h which are gene¬ 
rally depended in the water, and fwallows which are 
generally fufpended in the air, have their backs the co¬ 
lour of the diftant ground, and their bellies of the Iky.” 
The fphinx-convolvuli, or unicorn-moth, refembles 
in colour the flower on which it refts ; and among 
plants, the neftary and petals of the ophrys, and of 
forfie kinds of the delphinium, refemble both in form 
aiuj.colour the infefts which plunder them, and thus 
fometimes efcape from their 1 enemies by having the 
appearance of being pre-occupied. From colour being 
thus employed as a defence, many animals vary their 
colours with the feafons and drcumftances ; and-thofe 
which are of different colours in fummer according to 
the places which they inhabit, do all in’ winter aflume 
in common the colour of the fnow. 

But a change of colour is not the only change of 
the integuments. As the outmoft are oftenfinfenfible 
to ftimulants,1 and for obvious reafons poffefs little of 
the vital principle, in all cafes where they cannot be en¬ 
larged to admit ah additional increafe of growth, or 
where they are not furnifhed with neceftary organs to 
repair thofe injuries which they may fuffe.r from difeafe 
or accident, tire body is endowed by'nature with a 
power to tjrrow them off, and to produce others in 
their (lead ( z). For this reafon we fee the tree calling 
annually its exterior bark, the lobfter his (hell, the 
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(u) We have often^ipflated the oviducts offrogs,and dried them • and afterwards putting fmall pieces of 
them into water, have feen them fwoln in a few hours to a large fize, and forming the tremella-noftoc, or 
jlarfall. 

( x) This fnail is fopnd in our gardens,-and carries its fhell, including the inteftines, upon its back. 

( y) The fame' is the s tafe with many fifties that live in lakes, 

(z) Several iinaD animals In changing their integuments fringe like wife the interior coat of tire alimentary 
canal, which they void with the faeces* - 
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irritability, bird his feathers, the quadruped his hair, and fome- 
times his horns, the ferpent his (kin, and man himfelf 
renewing the fcales of the epidermis. Thefe changes 
ufually take place once a-year, twice frequently with re- 
fpeCt to ferpents, and oftener in toads, who have been 
obferved to devour the (kin which they throw off. All 
the integuments of ova and feeds, being wholly the pro¬ 
duction of parental organs, neither are nor can be re¬ 
paired. 

Sect. VIII. Irritability. 

Is that property of the living fibre by which it 
aCts in confequence of ftimulants. Being one of the 
great caufeS of motion in living bodies, no property 
has excited more wonder, been the caufe of more er¬ 
ror, or exhibits fuch a number of ftriking"phenomena 
to thefenfes. Thefe effects, however, have arifen ra¬ 
ther from the nature of the ftimulants than from any 
thing myfterious in irritability. Many of the ftimulants 
by which this property in bodies is difplayed are often 
invifible, unknown, or nnthought of, , and men being 
confcious that a number of their motions proceed from 
a ftimulant, that is, under the direction of a mental'- 
power, they readily conclude from a fort of analogy, 
that every motion in plant and infeCt that feems to an- 
fwer a ufeful purpofe, and is caufed by fome invifible 
ftimulant, is the confequence of mind directing from 
within. They further fuppofe that irritability is in all 
cafes the confequence of nerves, which are thofe or¬ 
gans which nature has employed in the animal king¬ 
dom, to convey ftimuli between body and mind. Thefe 
lingular conclufions have led to others that are lefs ad- 
miftible even than themfelves. It has been imagined 
that creatures the mod ftupid poffefs within them a 
principle of mind that is incapable of further improve¬ 
ment, but which notwithftanding is in many refpeCts 
fuperior to reafon, and a furer guide in whatever; re¬ 
lates to felf-prefervation or that of the fpeciesit en¬ 
ables the animal to predict without forefight, and to 
aCt rationally without intelligence. This wondrous 
principle has been called inftinCt: and in order to ac¬ 
count for fome of the fingular phenomena, of vegeta¬ 
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bles, a fhare of it has gracioufiy been allowed to plants; Irritability, 
which having become favourites of late, have been alfo v 
prefented with the privilege of fenfation, permitted to 
fall in love, and to marry, and on fome occafions to 
exercife the faculty of volition. 

1 At thefe conceffions the metaphyfician will natural¬ 
ly fmile. He knows how many impofe on themfelves 
by the mere found of their own words, ns if by calling 
the fnow black they were to difeover a new property ; 
which curious difeovery would turn out at laft to be 
only a gro(¥ ignorance of language, and the foolifh 
mifapplication of a fyllable. He who has ftudied the 
.philofophy of mind, and, been accuftomed to view ob¬ 
jects through another medium than the magic colour¬ 
ings of palfion and of fancy, readily perceives a fome- 
thing of ablurdity in aferibing fuch wifdom to plants ao4 
and infeCts. With refpeCt to animals, thefe gentlemen Voluntary 
'do not recolleCt that voluntary aCtions are of two aCtion-s of,- 
kinds, as they proceed from defign or propenfity ; that * wo kinds, 
in performing one of thefe kinds the mind itelf has an*™" 1 r ^_ l£a 
objeCt in view, and is properly the fource whence they penfity. 
originate; but that in the .other the mind is merely a 
fecondary agent, is aCting under the influence of fti¬ 
mulants, is often not aware of the confequences, or ^ 
although aware is often fo infatuated as not to regard- 20 ^ 
them, however fatal. It is generally well knowq,.Whence 
to the naturalift, that not a few of thefe propenfities a- propenfi- 
rife from the form and ftruCfure of the body, from ,les an fe. 
the manner in which the optic nerve is affcCted by 
colours, the olfaClory by Imells, the guftatory by 
taftes and_ auditory by founds ; from the different 
ways in which the fauces are affected by thirft, the fto- 
mach by hunger, and the genital parts by venereal or- 

g afmus - _ ac« 

Befides thefe and other propenfities which ope- They a£l a* 
rate as ftimulants in the fyftem itfelf, the naturalift has ftimulants 
found that , light, heat; and moifture, in various de- 
grees, from abfolute darknefs, coldnefs, and drynefs, * 
aff as ftimulants upon living bodies: he has experienced 
that electricity is a general agent, that feveral plants 
emit flafhes(A),and that fome animals even give (hocks 
refembling the electric. He has made it probable that 
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(a) “ In Sweden^ (lays the author of the Loves of the Plants) a very curious phenomenon has been obferved 
on certain flowers by M. Haggeren, leffurer on natural philofophy. One evening he perceived a faint flafti of 
light dart from a marigold : furprifed at fuch an uncommon appearance, he reiolved to examine it with at¬ 
tention ; and to be allured thatfit was no deception of the eye, he placed a man near him - with orders to make 
a fignal at the moment ,when he obferved the light. They both faw it conftantly at, the fame moment; the 
light was mod brilliant on marigolds of an orange or flame colour, but fcarcely vifible on pale ones ; the flafti 
was frequently feen on die fame flower two or three times in quick fucceflion, but more commonly at intervals 
of feveral minutes ; and when feveral flowers in the fame place emitted their light together, it could be ob¬ 
ferved at a confiderable diftancc. This phenomenon was remarked in the months of July and Auguft at fun- 
fet, and for half an hour after when the atmofphere was clear, but after a rainy day or when the atmofphere 
wasfload^d with vapours nothing of it was feen. The following flowers emitted flafhes more or lefs vivid in 
this order: The marigold, garden nafturtion, orange lily, African marigold; fometimes* it was obferved 
on the fun-flowers ;Jout bright, yellow, or flame colour, feemed in general neceflary for the production of 
this Mght, for it was never feen on the flowers of any other colour. The flowers were carefully examined 
with a microfcope without any infeCts or pholphoric worms being found. M. Haggeren, after having ob¬ 
ferved the flafti from the orange-lily, the authera of which are a confiderable (pace diftant from the petals, 
found that the light proceeded from the petals only ; whence he concludes, that this eleCtric light is caufed 
by the pollen which, in flying off, is iCcattered upon the petals (Obferv . Phyfique par M. Rosier, vol. xxxiii. 
p. 111.)”“-Addition to the noth on.‘Propaolum, the Loves of the Plants. The author of this beautiful poem 
luppofes, that the time of the twilight is fometimes extended by differenfJbodies.>emiuing the light which they 
had abforbed during the day." 
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Irritability, it produces all the wonders ofcryftallization; and that 
the caufe of chemical affinity, and of all the pheno¬ 
mena difplayed by the magnet, if not Amply a modifi¬ 
cation, is at leaft akin to it. In the male parts of 
plant and animal, he has feen both the fluid and the 
pollen that give the ftimufus in generation, and ate 
accompanied with fo extraordinary changes in the fyf- 
ivrkeble tern. He has found that much of the vegetable eco- 
pnnciple Ecmy, and that even the fundlion of generation itfelf, 
f^ a:! t ‘ J<; '^ eve '°P eniei ' lt °f the fecundating powder, and 
»ui,Vns, ‘ its application to the female organ, is partly carried on 
by wind, heat, and other fuch agents. He has reafon 
to conjecture that many generaj agents in nature are 
yet unknown. By the help of chemiftry, he has found 
oat lately a cor.fiderable number which are called gafes, 
which are of the very higheft importance in both the 
animal and vegetable economy, and which, like the 
aromas of plants, or the caufes of contagion, produce 
their effects without being viflble. It is only, too, of 
a late date that the celebrated profeflor Galvani of Bo¬ 
logna has excited fo much curiofity through Europe, 
by the difcovery of a certain ftimulus that refides in 
the nerves, that paffes along eledtric condudtors, and 
which by a certain application of metals occaflons a 
vivid flalh in the eye, convulfes the body of a living 
frog, and roufes the detached limbs into adtion. The 
change of colour in the integuments according to dif¬ 
ferent feafons and circumftances, though it anfwer a 
rational and ufeful purpofe, proceeds from a caufe that 
does not feem to be very well known. Even many 
agents which are not invifible, nor yet unknown, exert 
icS their influence in a fecret manner, fo as not be obvi- 
Singular. ous to the fenfes. It is generally known that many 
motions m f ]n g U l ar movements of plants are owing to heat, many 
j> ants. {c an j f evera i t 0 moifture. The barley-corn is 

often obferved to creep on the ground by means of its 
awn, which dilates and contracts according to the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of moifture. The wild oat, employed as 
an hygrometer, moves through the barn, travels 
through the fields,nor ceafes to be changing its fituation 
till its beard fail off, or till it meet with a foil where it 
conveniently may ftrike root. Upon a fimilar princi¬ 
ple of motion, the ingenious Edgeworth conftrudted 
an automaton which moved through a room which it 
inhabited. It is eafily conceived how thefe Angular 
effedts, arifing from caufes that are unknown, invifi- 
b'e, or unthought of, fliould give birth to the notions 
of witchcraft and of inftinct, and imprefs the fancy 
with an idea of fomething refembling fenfation and vo¬ 
lition in the vegetable kingdom. Thefe agents, whe¬ 
ther invifible, unknown, or unthought of, diredted 
by regular and uniform laws under the great Au¬ 
thor of nature, produce effefls that indicate pre- 
fcience, wildom, and defign, and caufing a tran¬ 
sient or permanent prcpenfity in the mental part, 
frequently controul by refiftlefs fway the finite minds 


Singular 


that refide in matter. Thefe minds, in a living bo¬ 
dy, have generally been found accompanied with 
fome fyftern of nerves; and thefe nerves happening 
with equal facility and promptnefs to convey fti- 
muli from the mind to the body and the body to 
the mind, the great difficulty has been to determine 
with refpefl to others when the adtion proceeds folelv 
from defign, folely from propenfity, or from defign 
and propenfity together. The uniform conduft of the 
brute creation would feem to imply that their mind has 
little of inventive power; that it generally adts from 
the impulfe of propenfity; and that its manners are va¬ 
ried, not in confequence of a change of fentiments, 
but from the indudtion of new habits, and the appli¬ 
cation of new ftimulants. 

It has been obierved, that in all animals the vigour 
of mind has fome relation to the quantity of brain, and 
to the perfedlion of its organization; and that the 
acutenefs of the different fenfes is generally proportion¬ 
ed to the quantity of nerve bellowed on their organs 
(b). Man has a greater proportion of brain than any 
other animal; but many an animal has a much greater 
proportion of nerve bellowed on different organs of 
fenfe. Many animals have therefore acuter fenfes than 
man; but man has a greater vigour of mind than any 
other animal on this globe. 

The brain of quadrupeds is fomewhat fimilar to that 
of man, but proportionally fmaller, and not perhaps 
fo well organized. Willis has obferved, that among 
animals the ftrudture of the cerebrum is more variable 
than that of the cerebellum ; that the former general¬ 
ly funilhes nerves to the voluntary mufcles, and the 
latter with the medulla oblongata to the involuntary. 
He has likewife remarked, that the round prominences 
commonly called the nates and teftes are large in the 
quadrupeds, which are active and vigorous, and in 
fome meafure able to procure their own fubfiftence at 
birth; that the tuber annulare is large in the quadru¬ 
peds that are diftinguifhed for their fagacity; that 
wherever the tuber annulare is fmall, the prominences 
are large, and wherever it is large the prominences 
are fmall. From thefe obfervations he has con¬ 
cluded that the tuber annulare is the feat of genius, 
and the round prominences the feat of what has been 
called inftindt (c). 

The brain of birds is feemingly the reverfe of the hu¬ 
man brain ; the cortical fubftance the interior, and the 
ventricles are fituated in the white part on the outfide, 
In the brain of the bird there are no circumvolutions 
like the inteftines, no fornix, corpus callofum, nor cor¬ 
pora ftriata. 

The brain of fifties is in many refpedts fimilar in its 
ftrudture to the brain of birds. It is very fmall in 
proportion to their body, and is generally furrounded 
with an oily matter. In one genus of fifbes, the ga- 
dus, Dr Monro found lpheroidal bodies between the 
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(b) The acutenefs of the fenfes depends upon the readinefs with which their organs are affedted by ftimuli. 
Th s readinefs depends on irritability. It is not neceffarily connected with mind, nor fhould it ever be con¬ 
founded with perception, which in claffical language fignifies a property of the mental principle. 

(c) Few perhaps who have diffedted different animals, and who, befides a number of llrudtures have feen a 
variety of tubercles and lobes exifting in the brain, will be rafti in aferibing to any one of them one particular 
office. The pineal gland was for fome time thought the feat of the foul. It was ..afterwards found to be of¬ 
ten 
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dura and pia mater, and covering the greater part of 
the nerves like a coat ©f mail. The two l'enfes, feeing 
and hearing, in many fifties are often acute. By lay¬ 
ing one ear on the water, and ftriking the furface at 
fome diftance, this element is found to be a better con¬ 
ductor of found than even the air. 

The reptile tribes have very little brain, and like the 
fifties have no ganglions upon their nerves. 

Moft infe&s have no brain at all, but a nervous cord 
that is full of ganglions, that runs from one extremity 
to the other, and is denominated the fpinal marrow. 
This knotty cord, however, is not marrow ; the infeCt 
has nothing refembling a fpine; and the fituation of 
the cord in the animal is often not along the back but 
the bread. In the filk-worm, and molt other infeCts, 
this cord is in contact with the alimentary canal; and 
the fir ft ganglion, which is fometimes called the brain, 
though not in the head, divides, in order to give a paf- 
fage to the ftomach, and again unites in a fecond 
ganglion. Swammerdam found in a fpecies of fnail 
a-brain with two lobes, in contact with the ftomach, 
moveable by mufcles, and without a fixed place in the 
body. 

The polypes exhibit no appearance of brain or of 
nerve, as in other animals. Their Ikin, however, is 
obferved to be full of a number of fmall granulary 
bodies, which are connected by a glareous matter that 
refembles a thread. Like rows of bead-firings, they 
extend from one extremity to the other, and along the 
arms. Trembley learned from a number of experi¬ 
ments that they received their colour from the food, 
and therefore fuppofed them to be veficles or glands. 
If not like the tuberous nerves of the infe'Cts, they at 
leaft are not very different in appearance from the 


nerves of the gadus that are covered with a number of Irritability, 
fpheroidal bodies like a coat of mail. ' * 

Some things would infinuate that a nervous fyftem Nerves ait 
does not feem to be neceffarily connected with mind, underother 
The ftimuli of nerves may be brought into aCiion by agents be- 
other caufes befides mind. Even many nerves are not ^es mind. 
fubjeCted to the influence of mind ; and the mind of¬ 
ten by its own inattention may lofe the power which it 
originally poffelfed over nerves. Many perfons can 
move the mufcles of the ear, and others may have loft 
that power through negleCt. After Fontana had ob¬ 
ferved that the heart was a voluntary mufcle in a wheel 
polype, he learned to retard and accelerate the motions 
of his own at pleafure. If fome nerves, from a fort of 
prefcription, thus ceafe to be obedient to the power of 
mind, others by frequent fervice and habit become fa 
obedient as to convey their ftimuli to the mufcles al- 
moft without the confcioufnefs of mind.' / The motions 
excited by the ftimuli of nerves are in many cafes ex¬ 
ceedingly rapid. Thefe may be feen in the‘wings of 
moft infeCts, but are moft noticed in dancers, tum¬ 
blers, and apes, and all thofe animals that are exhi¬ 
bited for feats of agility. arp 

The motions which we fee excited in the body by the The great 
ftimuli of nerves have often been fo vigorous and influence 
prompt, as to have torn the mufcle from the bone, and of the 
to have broken the bone itfelf. They often affeCt the cerves ’ 
organs of fecretion, haves often unhinged the fabric of 
the fyftem, occafioned death, and accounted for the 
miracles that have been afcribed to the power of fancy. 

The prompt motions of what have been named fenfi- 
tive plants feem owing to a different fpecies of Simu¬ 
lants afting on extremely irritable fibres (d). 

In the animal kingdom all mufcles in the time of 

action 


ten filled with ftony concretions; and the celebrated Nuck, inftead of affigning to it any prerogative, con« 
tented himfelf with writing its epitaph, 

9 ' VIATOR 

Gradum. Side. 

Omnique Conatu. CONARIUM. 

Refpice. Sepultum. 

Partem. Tui. Corporis. Primam. 

Ut. Olim. Volebant. 

Animas. Sedem. 

GLANDULAM. PINEALEM. 

Hoc. Seculo. Natam. Et. ExtinCtam. 

Cujus. majeftatem. Splendoremque. 

Fama. Firmarat. 

Opinio. Confervarat. 

Tamdiu. Vixit. 

Donee. Divinse. Particulse. Aura. 

Avolaverat. Tota. 

Lymphacuje. Limpida. 

Locuth. Suppleret. 

Abi Sine. Glande. Viator. 

Lymphamque. Ut aliis. Conarig. Concede 
Ne tuam pofteri 

■ v _ > Mirentur Ignorantiam. 

(d) In many inftances the prompt motions of animals feem more owing to the irritability of their fibres 
than to what has been-called the fenfibility of their nerves. The poet was miftaken when he fuppofed that the " m 
- mangledinfeCt would feel as fenfibly as a mangled giant. When the gad-fly fixes fairly on the hand, you may 
cut off its wings, its legs, its antennse, and a part of die lower divifion of its body, ^ithout difturbing its gra¬ 
tification, or apparently occafioning to it much trouble. 
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feitability, aftion are obferved to difcharge a quantity of their 
soo blood and thofe mufcles which are naturally white are 
What rauf- the moft irritable. In all living bodies, the irritable 
cles are power will ceafe to obey the action of a ftimulant if 
moft irrita- either long or violently applied. After exereife. there- 
fore, the irritable fibre requires reft, after heat cold, 
Effect of a ^ ter waging fleep,'before it again becomes fubmiffive 
ftimulus to the aftion of the ftimulant that overwhelmed it. 
when long This is the realbn that in plants and animals .there are 
continued, certain exertions and funftions of the fyftem that can 
/ only be continued at intervals and feafons. The na¬ 
tural ftimuli of involuntary mufcles continue to ad, 
and the mufcles continue to obey through life. 

,_The organs of fenfe were formed to mark the diffe¬ 
rence of ftimulants; yet living bodies are affefted by' 
light without having eyes, by founds without having 
ears, by odorous effluvia without having fmell, and by 
fapid bodies without having tafte. It is eafily con¬ 
ceived how thefe objefts, by their inherent properties 
or motion, may produce a confufed fort of excitement 
in every highly irritable fibre. But the organs of fen ft 
are peculiarly fitted to refceive accurate an4 diftinft im- 
preffions from each of thofe objeftsand thefe diffe¬ 
rent imprefllons feem not to arife from any difference 
in the kind of nerves by which they are received. All 
the difference that has been l -cbferved arifes from the 
ftrudure of the' organ itfelf, and from the manner in 
ch'- fame ^ w hlfh the nerve is diftributed through it. Other parts 
• of the animal t body, as the ftomach, the fauces, and 
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Motion. 


the motions of flying, fwimming, walking, leaping, and 
creeping. So very neceffary, in the opinion of fome 
of the ancients, was one or other, of thefe inftruments Performed 
to progreffive motion, that the movement of the fer-'by fin8, 
pent was often afcribed to a preternatural caufe, was wings, 
fuppofed to refemble the incejfus dear urn, and procured lt £ 3 ’ 
to the animal one of the higheft and moft honourable 
ranks among the emblematic kinds of divinities. Even 428 
Mofes himfehywho was unwilling to allow it the cha- Bytheelaf. 
radef of an agathodamon or good genius, was yet fo tlc % in £ 


puzzled at its being able to move without feet, that j 1 
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genital organs, are thus., affefted by particular ftimu¬ 
lants ; and many animals, and even vegetables, may be 


he pronounces it a tool of the devil; and fay? that it c 
was deprived of its feet by a curfe from heaven for ft- ’ 229 
ducing mankind into idolatry. Notwith handing, how- E y mufcles 
ever, the furprife that has been occafioned by the fig.- 
gular movement, the motion of fnails, though not lb 
rapid, is in many refpedts as extraordinary : they 
adhere by a certain vifcid fecretion, on dry ground 
this fecretion forms a pavement over which they glide ; 
and they proceed by the aftion 1 ; of mufcles without 
bone, cartilage, or fhell, to which theft mufcles can be 
attached. ‘ 2 ^ 0 

No animal walks without legs orflies without wings Rapid mo- 
(e): but there are many that fwim without fins, tion de- 
and that leap and creep without any legs. Thg P CIld ■ not 
rapidity of movement is not proportioned to the num- ^mber of 
ber of inftruments .that are, employed : if the fpout-.j n ft rumenti 
filh be obferved to move flowly with one leg, the fea- employed, 
urchin moves Hill flower with many thoufands ; the Different 
oyfter moves by fquirting out water.; the feallop by ways of ^ 
the jerk of its (hell, and when in the water it rifes to ™° vi ngthe 
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affefted in various manners, and by various ftimulants, the furface and fails before the wind, 
of which neither our feelings nor our fenfts can give ' 
intimation of any thing analogous. 

With refpeft to the feveral organs of fenfe, fome 
animals have many eyes without any motion, and t fgme 
animals have few eyes with varieties of motion. The 
entrance to the ear in fome animals is from the mouth, 
as happens in the frog ; and the bones of the ear are 
without the cranium, as in fome fillies. The fenfe of 
fmelling is found in the nofe : this fenfe is aftohiftiing 
in dogs ; and even fheep,in diftinguilhing their lambs, 
truft to it more than feeing or hearing. The fenfe 
of taftejs far from being general; and the ftnle of touch 
can hardly be faid to refide peculiarly in any one organ. 

Sect. IX. Motion. 

Irritability is one of the great fources of motion 
in all living bodies ^and this power is brought into ac¬ 
tion immediately by nerves or fome other ftimulants. 

Locomotion here is principally confidered ; for altho* 
the kinds of uiternahmotion employed in fecretion and 
the other funftions be as.remarkable, in the eye of the 
philofopher they have not fo generally attrafted the 
attention, j Moft anjmals are capable by nature of 
changing the place 'which therir body occupies ; for 


body. 

231 

Many animals are .formed by nature to fly, walk* inftru- 
leap, and fwim: the fate of thofe is rather uncommon ments of 
whofe mufcles or feet are by nature attached to their locomo- 
integuments; the lobfter is obliged to throw off its chan 2* : . 
Iheil, and the caterpillar all its feet with the flsin, and ’ 
in that fituation to remain ftationary till it receivbnew 
inftruments of motion. 232 

Whoever has read the celebrated work De Motu Many 
Animaliur&t needs .pot to be told that, befides the or- tbirgs no 
gans which are here mentioned,“ the form, the ftruc- gxplabi*0- 
ture, and even the fpecific gravity of the'body, ^s,de- comotion. 
pending on the nature of the bones and mufcles, or as 
varied byair, veficles, and bubbles, with a great variety 
of other circumftances, are neceffary to explain the dif¬ 
ferent phenomena of locomotion. < * 

As to vegetable motions, they evidently depend on Motions of 
external agents : The motion of the wild oat lias been y £ S ct;d)les ' 
mentioned; the wings'of feeds only fit them to be 
carried by the 1 wind, their fpecific gravity to float in" 
the water, and their legs or tentacula to adhere to bo¬ 
dies that are in motion ; the Angular motions which, 
have been afcribed to fleeping, to waking, to fenfa- 
tion, and volition, in,the vegetable kingdom, feem on¬ 
ly the confequence of light, heat, moifture, and fuch 


this reafon.the irritable fibres being formed into bun- Jlimulants, afting invifibly or with’fecret influence 
dies, which are called mufcles, are in moft animals at- the opening and clofing of the meteoric flowers are at¬ 
tached to bones, cartilages, or hard integuments, which ways coi refpondent to the ftates of the atmofphere ; 
they move as levers: thefelevers, witft their mufcles arid the opening and clofing of'the equinoftial and 
attached, are in moft cafes formed into wings, fins, and tropic flowers, to the light, the length, or fhortnefs of 
legs of various kinds,.and are employed in performing the day. 

The 


f V- 

(e) The fins of the flyingffllh enable it rather to fpring than to fly. 
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The principal intentions of locomotion are to get 
food, to lhun danger, to promote intercourfe, and dif- 
perfe the fpecies. _ 

Sect. X. Habit. 
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Habit here deviates a little from its ufual meaning. 
We employ it to fignify that principle in living bo¬ 
dies by which they accommodate themfelves to cir- 
cumftances, affume as it were a different nature, and 
in many refpeffs undergo a fpecies of transformation. 

So very much do fome individuals of the vegetable 
tribe accommodate themfelves to different fituattons, to 
jf/oil, to climate, and the ftate of cultivation, that thofe 
naturalifts who .have not been accuftomed to nice and 
accurate difcriminations, have frequently miftaken the 
i-variations of the fame plant for fo many fpecies. Thefe 
variations may be daily feen by examining the plant 
as it grows on the mountains, in the valleys, in the gar¬ 
den, or in the fields; or by bringing it from a rude un¬ 
cultivated ftate, when it fometimes lays afide its for¬ 
midable prickles, and changes the colour and ftruffure 
of its flowers. 

In the plant and animal, the delicacy and vigour of 
the conftitution are oftener the effects of habit and 
and mtegu- c if cum ft ance than original conformation. We have 
»ems, mentioned already the varying colour of the integu- 
• ments, and the purpofe which it ferves in changing 
with the feafons. We may here add, that animals co¬ 
vered with a down or hair have it thick or thin, long 
or fhort, according to the different exigencies of cli¬ 
mate. 4 

Thofe changes produced on their body are accom¬ 
panied with others which are the caufes of new taftes, 
of new propenfities, and new manners. At the Cape 
of Gqod Hope the oftrich inclines to fit on her eggs 
day and night like any other bird ; but in Senegal, 
-where the heat is great, fire is fomehow difpofed to 
leave them to the fun during the day., In thofe coun¬ 
tries where provifions can be found during the greateft 
part of the year, the bee gradually lofes the propenfity 
of laying up ftores for the feafon of winter; and in 
“ thofe countries infefted with monkeys, many birds 
(fays an amufing and inftruffive writer) which in 
other climates build in bullies and the clefts of trees, 
fufpend their nefts upon {lender twigs, and by this in¬ 
genious device elude the rapacity of their enemies.” 
Man, from imitation, is expofed to a great number of 
habits peculiar to himfelf; and phyfical caufes have in- 
genioufly been afiigned for the variety of his features 
•140 and complexion. 

The extent Few experiments have yet been inftituted with a 
ofitseffedts view to Ihow how far this accommodating principle in 
unknown. 
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nature may be extended in the different fpecies of plants Habit, 
and animals. It is known, however, that the lamb and * ' ' 
the dove can be made carnivorous; and that the hawk, 
laying afide his ferocity, can be brought by art to live 
upon grain. 

Of all the effeffs of this fingular principle, the moft 
wonderful are thofe which are feen to take place with 
refpeff to generation. The faff is far from being new 
to the naturalift, that certain animals, oviparous at one 24 i 
feafon, are viviparous at another. This indicated much How far it 
of accommodating power, though far inferior to what accommo- 
has been fince witneffed and difplayed : for who from da t es with 
all this could fufpeff, that any animal which ufually 
propagates by an intercourfe of fexes, could in any cir- 
cumftance accommodate fo far as to multiply its fpe¬ 
cies another way. Bonnet of Geneva, however, has 
difcovered, that the puceron or vine fretter, which ge¬ 
nerally propagates by an intercourfe of fexes, is not 
only oviparous at one period and viviparous at another, 
but in all cafes where the union of the fexes is not to 
be obtained, can eafily accomplifh all the purpofes of 
generation without it. Similar experiments have like- 
wife proved, that many plants can bring to maturity a 
productive feed, though the male parts of the flower be 
deftroyed before they can in the ufual way have any 
impregnating effeff on the female. In this cafe the 
conclufions drawn have been fomewhat new. From 
thefe experiments it has been inferred, that the fexual 
fyftem is ill-founded, and that moft of the learned na¬ 
turalifts of Europe are on this fubjeff labouring at 
prefent under amiftake. This reafoning, however, is 
not latisfaffory: for why, it might be afked, in the 
Vegetable kingdom more than in the animal, fhould 
the mode of generation be neceffarily uniform ? Tho’ 
fome plants may, like fomeanimals, propagate with¬ 
out fexual diftinffions, the conelufion is not logical 
that thefe diftinffions' are ufelefs in all; and though 
fomefew may, in particular inftances, propagate with¬ 
out that impregnation to which they were accuftomed, 
will any one demdhftrate, that accommodating nature 
does not here as in the puceron adopt a new method' 
to accomplifti her defigns ? ' - 24s 

In all living bodies, it frequently happens thatfeve- rts effeffs 
ral charafferiftic diftinffions, as the colour, the fea- an<S 

tures, and a number of difeafes that are originally the ^ omet ‘ mei 
effeffs of circumftance, do at laft become fo fixed iUg^j' 
the fyftem, that they are afterwards tranfmitted to po¬ 
fterity through fome generations (f). With regard 
to animals thefe faffs are well known ; and as to ve-’ 
getables, it has been obferved by a pupil of Linnotus, 
that the apple trees which are fent from Britain to 
New England bloffom at firft too early for the climate, 

and 

-4f' 


(f) Might not thefe faffs reafonably claim the attention of thofe who mean to form matrimonial con¬ 
nexions ? How many might eafily entail on their pofterity hale conftitution s, regular features, beautiful 
forms, found minds, and tempers at once uniform and cheerful, who yet, from their fordid defire of wealth 
of their fond admiration of high rank, bequeath to them only fcorbutic habits, deformed perfons, difagreeable 
features, mean underftandings, and forbidding tempers. Excepting the more extraordinary properties of body 
and mind, there are few that may not in fome meafure be tranfmitted to pofterity: but nature feems un¬ 
willing that what is very eminent lhould ever be extended to a’ genus or a fpecies ; and therefore the fons of 
Cicero and Cromwell are only two of a thoyfand inftances that might ferve to prove, that neither extenfivenor 
eccentric geniufes can be made hereditary: In the fecond generation they often degenerate into minds that are 
.weak, Fatuous, or deranged; or into minds that are chiefly remarkable by their oddities and whims. 
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and bear no fruit; and tliat it is only after fome years 
that they conform to their fituation : and this circum- 
ftance, by the way, explains why roots and feeds germi¬ 
nate fooner when brought from fouthern than when 
they are brought from northern latitudes. The very 
permanency of thefe effedts has often been the caufe of 
much confufion and error in philofophy : for the na- 
turalift, midaking the lading though temporary quali¬ 
ties of habit for the real and effential qualities of fpe- 
cies, has not unfrequently drawn conclufions from his 
experiments that have been eontradidted by fimilar ex¬ 
periments in other circumdances. This is one of the 
obvious reafons why experiments exhibit fo many in- 
confidencies and contradictions, and why we are amu- 
fed with fuch a multitude of vifionary theories about 
the properties of living bodies. 

From not attending to the numerous circumdances 
that induce habits, and to that general accommodating 
principle in living bodies, many medical prefcriptions 
are- found to be not only ufelefs but mifchievous ; and 
many parents, by dudying the health and comfort of 
their children, bring off habits that prove the fources 
of perpetual ficknefs or the certain prefages of an early 
death. 

The accommodating principle is one of the confe- 
quences of irritability. Its, various effedcs arife from 
the adtions of different dimulants on the irritable fibre ; 
and the after-duration of thefe effects, from th,e modi¬ 
fications of the irritable fibre, become habitual from 
the frequently repeated adtion of the dimulants. 

The defign of this accomodating principle is to fit 
both the plant and the animal for a more extenfive and 
a more varied range of exidence. 
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Sect. XI. Transformation. 

More remarkably driking than any of thofe chan¬ 
ges to which the plant and animal are expofed, from 
the variations of habit or the change of integuments, 
are thofe alterations which they undergo from rneta- 
morphofis or transformation. It has indeed been af- 
lerted, that thefe alterations confid in throwing off 
certain temporaiy coverings or envelopes : but there 
is here a want of precifion in the ideas, and confe- 
quently a want of accuracy in the expreffion. The 
fame perfons who make this affertion inform us, that 
caterpillars change their fkin, and many of them even 
feveral times, previous to the period of their transfor¬ 
mation. Transformation, therefore, and a change.of 
integuments, by their own concedious, are different 
things. The truth is, transformation frequently takes 
place independent of any change of integuments; and 
there is often a change of the integuments without 
transformation or any appearance of a new form : but 
a new form or change of appearance is always implied 
in metamorphofis or transformation. This new form 
is fometimes occafioned by a change of fhape, confift- 
ency, and colour ; as when, the lobes of a feed are con¬ 
verted into feminal leaves. It is fometimes occafioned 
by a change of proportions among the parts: the pro¬ 
portions of a fcetus, every one fees, are different from 
thofe of a full grown man; and the painter, merely 
by obferving the proportions, reprefents a child, a 
dwarf, and a giant, on the fame fcale. It is fome¬ 
times occafioned by the addition of new organs; as 
when the emmet receives wings, and the p’lume of the 
1 
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feed is fed by new roots driking into the ground ; or 
it is occafioned by a change of both the form and the 
organs, and their mode of operation, as happens re¬ 
markably in fome infects: for though all living bo¬ 
dies, plants and animals without exception, undergo 
partial or general transformations, yet thefe changes 
are chiefly obfervable among infedts. Many infedts 
appear to confid of two didindt animal bodies one 
within the other : the exterior, a creature of an ugly 
form, redding in the \vr ,er or under the earth, breath¬ 
ing by gills or fometim. s by trachea; projecting from 
the tail, poffeffing a vo/acious and groveling appetite, 
and having a fydem of fanguiferons veffels that circu¬ 
lates the blood towards the head. When all its parts 
decay and fall off, the creature inclofed fucceeds in its 
dead : this often is an animal of a different form, ge¬ 
nerally lives in a different element, feeds on a different 
fpecies of food, has different uibruments of motion, 
different organs of fenfe, different organs of refpira- 
tion, and differently fituated; and being endowed with 
the parts of generation, inclines to gratify the fexual 
propenffty, and produces an embryo which becomes 
like the fird, and from which afterwards in procefs of 
time a creature is evolved fimilar to itfelf. 

If the embryo or egg be depodted on a leaf, the 
leaf frequently is obferved to bend, to wrap it in folds 
intended for the purpofe, and to protedt it from inju¬ 
ries and danger. If depofited in the body of an ani¬ 
mal or plant, they accommodate themfeives to its wants 
and neceffities, and furnilh a tumour which ferves it 
for a nidus, and befnies, like an uterus, fupplies it 
with nourifhment; and if depofited in the body of an 
infedl, the creature provides for the future deftination 
of its young charge with all the tender care of a parent, 
and then dies. 

Thefe circumdances, added to the great,variety of 
forms which infedts a (fume, render it fometimes diffi¬ 
cult to know who is the parent. We cannot, for in- 
ftance, pronounce with certainty who is ,the true parent 
of the gordius, known by the name of the feta equina, or 
hair eel. A fetnf experiments, which we once began 
with a view to throw fome light on the fubjedt, were 
interrupted unfortunately by an accident, and we have 
not fince had leifure to refume them. We learned 
only, from a number of obfervations, that certain black 
beetles about the end of the fummer months have the 
ftrongeft propenfity to run into the water, where they 
foon die; and that one or two, and fometimes three or 
more, of thofe eels gradually drop from the beetle by the 
anus. Whether other infedts provide for the gordius in 
this manner we have not yet been able to determine. 

The tranfmutations of fome animals are mod ob¬ 
fervable in the uterus and egg. Some early transfor¬ 
mations of the chick may be lien in the plate belong¬ 
ing to this article; and anatomy has often witneffed 
the change which happens at birth with refpedt to cir¬ 
culation, refpiration, digedion, and the other func¬ 
tions. 

If the reader wifh to be much acquainted with the 
manners and transformations of infedts, he will derive 
information and pleafure from confulting the plates 
and memoirs of Reaumur. If he wifh to know their 
intimate drudture, the laborious Swammerdam can in¬ 
troduce him to a new and amufing fpecies of anatomy. 
This lad author had before Reaumur defined and de¬ 
fer! bed 
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{bribed the kinds of tranfmutations among infers and 
fome other animals. He has fhown fimilar tranfmuta¬ 
tions in plants ; and in plate 46 of his Book of Nature, 
has compared the frog and the clove July-flower under 
their fix different forms. 

In all living bodies poffeffed of mind, the changes 
of form, as well as the change of habit and of age, are 
ufually accompanied with new propenfities, appetites, 
and paflii.us. It may therefore be inferred, that we 
ought not to look for the caufe of temper in either 
the bram or the nervous fyftem ; or to imagine, that 
the pr penfities, appetites, and paffions, are properties 
< f mind : they feem only affections happening to mind 
in conlequence of ftimuli and organic ftrudure. 

Microfco; ic obfervations having demonftrated, that 
all the forms of the plant and animal exifted previoully 
in the feed or embryo, transformation muff be owing 
en i r ely to the evolution of the different parts by means 
of nutrition. 

What nature intends by transformation, we pretend 
not to fayj but by means of transformation different 
elements are peopled, the different lealons varioufly 
adorned, and animated nature wonderfully diverlified 
without a multiplication of beings. 

Sect. XII. Generation. 

Many of the caufes which contribute to the for¬ 
mation of a living body have hitherto eluded human 
refearch ; may in all probability never be difeovered; 
and perhaps are beyond human comprehenfion. Some 
philofuphers, confidering the extreme divifibility of 
matter, and learning from the microfcope that trans¬ 
formation is but the developement of certain parts that 
previoufly ex'fted, have thence imagined that genera¬ 
tion is fomewhat analogous ; that all regularly orga- 
nifed bodies received their form at the beginning ; 
that the firft of every genus and fpecies contained by 
involution the numerous millions of fucceeding genera¬ 
tions ; and that the union of the two fexes gives only 
a ftimulus, and brings into view forms that had exifted 
fince the world began. 

This hypo thefts has attempted to explain a thing 
that is unknown by what muft for ever remain incom- 
prehenfible to the human mind in its prefent ftate. 
It appeals abfurdly from obfervation to conjecture ; 
and fuppofes that bodies which are originally brought 
in view, which are daily augmented, frequently re¬ 
paired, and fometimes renewed by organic aCtion, do 
nevertheleff in their firft formation require an effort 
fuperior to what omnipotent power is able to perform 
by fecondary agents 

Had the fupporters of this hypo'hefts confidered 
that many herbaceous plants produce new flowers- 
when the firft fet are untimely cut off, that lob- 
fters and many a fpecies of infed renew their limbs, 
and that certain polypes can raife fo perfed ve¬ 
getable forms as to puzzle the naturalift whether 
or not he fhould clafs them under plants ; they would 
not fureiy have preferibed fuch bounds to omnifeient 
wifdorn and almighty power, or declared with fuch 
confidence what the Author of Nature, to fpeak with 
the vulgar, muft neceffarily perform by his own 
hands, or what he may intruft to fecondary caufes re¬ 
gulated by his laws. 

Thefe philoft.phers will find it difficult to account 
in a very fatisfadory manner for monftrous pro- 
Vol. XIV. 
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dudions, and for thofe changes of ftrudure and of 
form which for a while continue hereditary from the 
influence of habit. They objed to others, that ail 
the parts of a living body are mutually depend- Nor the 
ent on one another, and that they muft neceffarily production 
have been coeval or exifted at once. But though mon " 
every attempt that has yet been made to afeertain f n r *^j s 
which of the vital organs are prior and which pofterior 
in a living body has proved unfuccefsful, it has not 
been demonftrated that either themfelves or their *63 
fundions are coeval. It may, on the contrary, be Proceeds 
plainly demonftrated from obfervation, that the lungs ^iot^aLhic" 
and the ftomach do not begin to perform their fane- data.' 
tions fo early as the heart and the vafcular fyftem; 
that the heart and its fyuem perform their fundions, 
even with fome confiderable changes, immediately 
after birth; that the vegetable tribes are without 
nerves; and that brain and nerves in the animal 
kingdom perform more and more of their fundions 
as the fyftem approaches towards maturity. It has 
even been fhown that bones will unite, and the limbs 
of an animal continue to be nourifhed without nerves; 
that there is a principle of life in the blood ; that the 
heart will ad under other ftimuli befides that of nerves; 
and that found logic does by no means require us to 
fuppofe that the firft aidions of the fatal heart, or the 
pundum faliens, are owing to the influence of ftimuli 
from the brain, or that the brain muft have exifted 
when the heart firft moved. 

Although the minutenefs and tranfparency of the Embryo 
parts may prevent us from feeing the firft gradual for- formed by 
mation of the embryo, yet every obfervation corrobo- fecondary 
rates the opinion that it is-formed by fecondary caufes, caui ' es ' 
and through the medium of organic powers. 

It has been afked, whether or not is the embryo By one of 
formed by the joint operation of the two fexes ? or is the fexes 
it iormed entirely by die one, and brought into adion or both, 
by a ftimulus from the other ? The former of thefe 
queftions fuppofes that each of the fext s has a feminal 
fluid ; that fome mixture takes place in the uterus, 
and produces an embryo, in the fame manner that 
a neutral fait affurre, a certain and determinate form. 

The notion implies fome general and c®nfufed idea- of 
chemical combination ; but does not befpeak a very 
clear head, profound refledion, or much acquaintance 
with the nature and properties-of 1 ving bodies. 

For a long time paft the moft rational phyfiologifts The opi- 
have generally agreed-that the embryo is formed gra nion of 
dually and {lowly in one or other of the two fexes, Hippo- 
not by chemical combination and mixture, but a „ atcS 
lyftem of organs, direded by laws' and prompted by and 
ftimuii, with many of which we are yet unacquainted, followers. 
From the great Hippocrates downwards to Aquapen- 
dens and Harvey, the credit of furnifhing the fatal 
embryo was almoft univerfally given to the females of 
thofe animals which are named oviparous. Among 
the viviparous, appearances were fuch, that the female 
was left to conteft it with the male. At laft the eclat 267 
of Leeuwenhoek’s difeoveries feemed to put an end to Of Ham- 
all doubts entertained upon the fubjed. He very i*w,Leeu- 
plainly faw through his microfcope that very great ail e d their 
profufion of particles that move to and fro with ami- followers, 
zing rapidity in the male femen. Upon tins he em¬ 
braced the dodrine of Hamme, who had feen th m 
before, and fuppofed from their motions that thefe | ar¬ 
ticles were not only animalcules, but the prim iplcs or 
4 X rudiments 
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_ tl0n - and that they were depofitcd in the uterus of the fe- 

7g- ; male only to be nourilhed and augmented in fize. 
Objettions What raifed fufpieions againft this theory were the 
to this laft numerous animalcules difcoverable by the microfcope 
opinion, in other fluids, and that vaft profufion of young em¬ 
bryos in thofe cafes where never more than one or two 
arrive at maturity. It was an objection to it, that 
fome females had been impregnated where the hymen 
remained unbroken, and where the vulva had been 
fhut fo clofely as to leave only a paffage for the urine. 
The m ale femen in thefe in fiances could have reached 
only the mouth of the uterus. It was another *, that 
in all birds which have no intrant penis the male femen 
is never fent farther than the mouth of the vulva, and 
that a Angle adt of the male impregnates the whole 
eggs of the ovarium. A third objection is the pollen 
of flowers, which is not applied immediately to the 
feed, but often to a diftant part of the veffel in which 
it is contained. A fourth may be taken from frogs 
and filhes, and all thofe animals whofe eggs are im¬ 
pregnated after emiffion. And, laftly, Haller had ob¬ 
ferved the pullet completely formed in thofe eggs that 
were not fecundated. 

Suppofing animalcules in every kind of prolific fe¬ 
men, yet it frequently happens that this femen under- 
nion better g oes a change before it can be applied to the embryo, 
fupported. The f ein . en 0 f the frog is diffolved in water ; and that 
which is injedted difappearing fuddenly after coition, 
would feem to intimate, that in thofe animals which 
have been examined 'it had met with a folvent fome- 
where in the uterus, and produced its effedt after the 
change. It is now, we believe, pretty generally 
known, that the embryo does not commence its ex- 
iflence in the cavity of the uterus. De Graaf obferved 
it on its paffage down the Fallopian tube ; he faw 
the place where it fir ft began in the tefticle of the 
female; and cafes have occurred where it has miffed 
the Fallopian tube, where it has fallen into the abdo¬ 
men, where the placenta has been formed, and the foe¬ 
tus has grown among the vifcera of the lower belly. 

From thefe fadts it has been concluded, notwith- 
ftanding fome feeble objections, that the female tefticles 
are real ovaries containing eggs; that thefe eggs are 
brought into adtion by the itimulating power of the 
male femen, which is fometimes thrown into the cavity 
of the uterus, fometimes applied only to its mbuth, 
and fometimes fprinkled over the egg after’ emiflion. 
Difference The principal difference, therefore, that occurs between 
between 
oviparous 
arid.vivi- 
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are btirfl. A plant is oviparous when it yields feed ; 
uiviparous when it produces a gem, a bud, a bulb, or 
an eyed root. The membranes of the feed being re¬ 
moved, an incipient embryo is feen through the mi¬ 
crofcope. 

Some animals, according to the feafon, ejedt the Some ant- 
embryo enclofed in its membranes, or retain it in the ma f s 0V1 " 

ntflfHc till mpmKronpc ijrp . HPl'ipfe arp 
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uterus till the membranes are broken. Thefe 
the animals which are faid to be oviparous at one, 
period and viviparous at another. The fpider-flies 
retain their young till they be as large as the na¬ 
tural fize of their own bodies, and have undergone 
all their transformations within the expanfile mem¬ 
branes of the egg, and an uterus as expanfile as the 
ftoniach of a ferpent. 273 

In mod cafes generation requires a temporary union Union of 
of two fexes: but it has been faid, that in Senegal the fexes. 
there is a fpecies of fhell-fifh among whom this opera¬ 
tion is the joint work of three individuals. In our 
own country, too, three frogs are frequently obferved 
adhering together, though the labours of the third have 
generally been thought more offiejous than neceffary. 

In lome animals the fexual union is almoft inftantane- 
ous. It conftitutes nearly the bufmefs iof life in the 
laft ftage of the ephemeron; and' the male both of the 
frog and toad often continues on the back of the fe¬ 
male not for hours and for days only but for fome 
weeks. Upon examination it has been found, that with 
his fore-feet he affifts the female to protrude her eggs 
through the windings of the ovidudt; and when they at 
laft arrive at the anus, a Ipecies of the toad has been 
obferved to draw them out with his hind legs. Thefe 
animals were probably the firft of the mafeuline gen¬ 
der who praCtifed this art. But due honour has not . 
been aferibed to the difeoverers. In former days, the 
generous and grateful fpirit of the ancients made them 
ready to acknowledge their obligations to different ani¬ 
mals for the arts of bleeding, clyftering, and purging; 
butfuch is the degeneracy of modern times, that many 
write only to claim the difeoveries of others. On this 
account we ought not to wonder that many accou¬ 
cheurs, in publiihing encomiums on their own merit, 
have invidioufly concealed the fuperior pretenfions of 
the obftetrical toad. 274 

Among all living bodies the two fexes are generally Different 
firailar, and the male fex generally diftinguifned by fu- a PP ear ' 
perior ftrength,beauty, and courage. The law, however, ance °"” e 
does not hold univerfally. The females of fome car- * exes ‘ 
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nivorous animals, who are left by the male to provide 
oviparous and viviparous animals, confidered as iuch, for their offspring, are larger, ftronger, and more fe- 
appears to be this: the former are accuftomed to eje£t rocious than he. Among fome infefts the male and 
their embryo before it efcapes from the membranes of female have no fimilarity even in form. The male of 
the egg ; the latter retain it long in the uterus until it the glow-worm is a beetle, which flies in the dark, and 
acquires a confiderable fize, until the membranes can is attraffed^not by the form, but the brilliancy of his 
hold it no longer, and then ejeCt it when the membranes miftrefs ( g ). The female gall infeit is a large mafs like a 

,7 vegetable 


(g) Such glowing beauty allures- enemies as well as lovers. “ In Jamaica, in fome feafons of the 
year, (fliys Dr Darwin), the fire-flies are feen in the evenings in great abundance. When they fettle 
on the ground, the bull-frog greedily devours them; which feems to have given origin to a curious, 
though cruel, method of deftroying thefe animals: If red-hot pieces of charcoal be thrown towards them 
m the dufk of the evening, they leap at them, and, haftily fwallowing them, are burnt to death.” Botanic 
Garden. From this fa<£t the romantic moralift and fpiritualizer might derive fome hints for amufing de¬ 
clamation ; and in their diffuafives might plaufibly demonftrate, that in fiaoft cafes beauty is fatal to the 
cbjeff beloved, to the lover, and deftroyer. 
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vegetable excrefcence, without locomotion ; the male 
a irnall fly full of adtivity. The one is as unlike to 
the other as a Harpy to a Venus, and as difproportion- 
ed in point of bulk as a horfe to an elephant. 

In many animals the didindlions of fex are concealed 
in the body. When any of their parts are placed ex¬ 
ternally, or protruded occafionally, the male parts are 
ufually prominent, and the female hollow, in order to 
receive them. In the acari, however, in many flies, 
and a few hornets, the cafe is reverfed ; the female 
parts luffer eredlion, and the male parts are open and 
hollow for their reception. 

The external fituation of thefe parts is very much 
varied in different animals. In many worms it is near 
to the head. It is often upon the fide of the fnail : 
near to the bread in the female of the dragon-fly. It 
is at the extremity of the antennx in the male fpi- 
der. The vulva enters from the redtum in birds. Its 
common fituation in mod animals is well known. 
—The male penis, where there is one, is fome- 
times found to enter the vulva, and fometimes not: 
it is fometimes imperforated, fometimes forked, fome¬ 
times double, fometimes flefliy, fometimes bony, 
fometimes draight, fometimes winding fpirally like 
a fcrew, fometimes with a knob and fometimes with 
a point at its extremity, according to the kinds and 
varieties of animals. 

Few individuals have more than one fex. Many 
fnails, however are androgynous, and have two. In 
copulation they perform the office of two fexes, and 
are mutually impregnatedf. This circum dance has 
often led the fenfualid to wilh that he were a fnail. 
With equal reafon the Epicure might wilh to be one 
of thofe worms that imbibe by abforbents, and fuck 
in nourifhment by a thoufand mouths. The organs 
employed may be more in number, the continuance of 
their fundtion may be much longer, and yet the gra¬ 
tification may be lefs. The difcreet beauty can afford 
a million of pleafures to her lover which no fnail or 
fenfualid enjoys, and which proditution can never 
yield. 

The male and female parts of the vegetable are 
fometimes both on the fame flower, fometimes on 
feparate flowers, and fometimes even on different plants 
of the fame fpecies. Befides the flower another organ 
of generation is found in vegetables. This is the co¬ 
rona, from which the buds and branches proceed. It 
is a fubdance between the pith and the ligneous 
circles, and from which the diametral infertments 
diverge. " ’■ > ,■ 

The corona is mod confpicuous at the time when it 
fends forth ftioots. The flower conies forth only at 
the time when the feed is to be formed; and the 
tedicles and ovaries of thofe animals which procreate 
only at dated periods are diminidied in fize, and fome¬ 
times difappear, till the genial feafon. Even fome 
females, when they ceafe to be prolific, as the pheafant, 
for indance, affume many marks of the other fex, as 
if their former fex had been affumed only for a while, 
and to anfwer fome temporary purpofe. ; 

In all animals the incipient embryos are perhaps 
neuters, and the fex determined according to the pre¬ 
dominancy of the male or female dimulus on the parts. 
It would not a little confirm this opinion, were the ob- 
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fervation to be well founded, that certain bulls arc very Geti-.ra. 
apt to beget males and others females, and that certain don. 
cows which have females always when they are 5 oung ^ 0 ’ 

bring forth males when they g:owo!d. The cliif.rent Xi, c jpi cn t 
proportions of males and females in different cl mates cnl.ryos 
might alfo ferve to illuflratc this dodtrine. It is no perhaps 
objection to il that the order of male and female births neuters, 
in the fame family is often ii regular. The proportional 
force of the two dimuli will naturally be different at 
different times. It may depend on the quantity or 
quality of the fluid fecreted,up 11 the difference of ar¬ 
dour in the parties, on the fancy, the puflions, tne 
particular date of the fydem at the time, and a thou¬ 
fand circumdances, befides the age, and the ufual or 
general habit of the body. We mean only lo infer at 
prefent, that wherever a male or female is produced, 
the dimulus of that particular fex, w hatever was the 
caufe, had during the time of coition and conception 
acquired the afcendency over the parts that were to 
become fexual in the embryo. We cannot fo readily 
anfwer the quedion, Why the offspring fhould poffefs 
the form and difpofitions of one parent, and the fex of 
the other ? In this cafe the different dimuli may have 
adled differently on different parts; in the cafe of her¬ 
maphrodites, which are very common in tiie horfe, the 
afs, the cow, and the Iheep, the two parents feem to 
divide the form, the fex, and the difpofitions, equally 
between them. agl 

The particular caufe which excites the orgafmus in Female or- 
the female organs is not afeertained. That vifeous gafu.us. 
fluid which young lafeivious females eject when fond 
of the male, is chiefly a fecretion from the glands of 
-the vagina, the mouth of the uterus, and the neigh¬ 
bouring parts. In fome refpefts it appears to be fimi- 
lar to thofe periodical difeharges of females which fre¬ 
quently affume the eredt pofture ; and thefe difeharges 
being ufually difeontinued during the times of preg¬ 
nancy and fuckling, we mud fuppofc that it is a por¬ 
tion of that fluid which nature has prepared for the 
ufe of the feetus. Thefe difeharges are always a proof 
that the female has arrived at the-age of puberty ; that 
her ovary is now performing its office; and that fhe is 
difpofed to propagate her kind. Whatever be the caufe 
of the female orgafmus, it is often fo flrong as to coun- 
teradl the natural effedls of the feminal fluid, and pre¬ 
vent impregnation. For this reafon, few young and 
lafeivious females conceive immediately after their 
marriage ; and after coition, therefore, in cattle, it 
is fometimes a pradtice to beat the female, to plunge 
her in water, to weary her with running, and to ufe 
other means,to prevent the return of tlie fexual 
defire. 

In man, and fome of the noble animals, the influ-, a <• 
ence of fancy ,over the organs of generation is tinquel- f ancy ovtr 
tionably great; but the extent and mode of its agency the parts of 
is not defined. Thofe who allow it fo much power generation, 
in impreffing marks, and altering the form and colour 
of the feetus, fupport their opinion rather by the num¬ 
ber than the flrength of their arguments. Many of the 
dories which they adduce as a fort of proofs are evi¬ 
dently fabulous, and have brought the truth of the 
whole into quedion. The reports, however, of the 
French commiffioners who were appointed to examine 
the nature of animal magnetifm, ought to deter the can- 
4X2 did 
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did inquirer from drawing very hafty conclufions.— 
The qvieries of Fienus (h) concerning the powers of 
this mental faculty are important and curious, and 
might be of ufe in diredting our refearches ; but they 
ought to be anfvrered by accurate experiments, and not 
by acute metaphyfical reafoning and hiftorical anec¬ 
dotes that are ill authenticated. 

To prevent a confufion of genera and fpecies, ani¬ 
mals are generally reftridted by propenfity to their own 
kind ; and the feminal fluids, befides, being various in 
various animals, they cannot indiferiminately ad as a 
ftimulus on all female organs of generation. The 
changes of form induced by habit, which is owing it- 
felf to the influence of ftimuli, will partly explain the 
manner in which the progeny is made to refemble die 
male. As the irritability of different parts is of diffe¬ 
rent kinds, the ftimulus will have a different effedt on 
different organs; and in thefe cafes where either genera 
or fpecies are mixed, die parts which are moft.and leaft 
affedted by the ftimulus of the male will be obvious in 
the ftiape and form of the offspring. 

We have hitherto fpoken of generation as being per¬ 
formed by the temporary intercourfe of two fexes; but 
the puceron is an inftance where fexual diftindlions are 
not always neceffary. Even where they exift they are 
daily difpenfed widi in the vegetable kingdom. Plants 
grow from the gem, the bulb, the leaf, or the root— 
They propagate by flips, by fuckers, and by layers, 
and fome of them multiply' by fpontaneous fepara- 
tion (1). In many animals the diftindlions of fex are 
totally unknown. It has been obferved, that infufory 
animalcules multiply their fpecies by continual divi- 
fions and fubdivifions of their own body 5 that fome 
polypes, by fpontaneous feparation, fplit tranfverfely, 
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fome longitudinally, and that fome fend off fhoots. 
When experiments have been made upon thefe animals, 
it has been difeovered that the numerous and artificial 
divifions of their body or their head produce entire 
animalj. Trembley learned that they might be en¬ 
grafted upon one another, and produce monfters as 
wild and extravagant as pcet or fabulift has ever 
dreamed of. 

It was noticed already that the alimentary canal of 
fome animals diftributed nourifhment through the 
whole body without the intervention of circulating vef- 
fels, and that the vital organs of vegetables were ge¬ 
nerally diffufed through the whole fyftem. The cafe 
is the fame in polypes as in plants. Every part is a 
miniature of the whole. It is found to have fimilar 
organs of digeftion, of refpiration, of circulation, and 
of generation. In perfect animals all the parts are 
more dependent on one another; the vital organs have 
difiindt fituations, and their powers are concentrated 
in diftindt places. The arm of a man has no heart; it 
has no lungs; it has no ftomach, and no organs of ge¬ 
neration ; but the branch of a tree has as complete a 
fyftem of organs as the trunk itfelf, and is as indepen¬ 
dent of that body from which it grew as tire graft is in¬ 
dependent of the ftock. 

The feveral parts of perfedl animals all contribute 
to make one whole ; the feveral parts of a plant or po¬ 
lype, when united together, form only a congeries of 
living bodies. Thefe fails contribute to explain the 
principal phenomena in this mode of propagation. 

Sect. XIII. Sleep. 

Sleep is rather an affedtion of mind than a property Sleep, 
of body, and is therefore more naturally a fubjedl of 

metaphyfics 
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(h) The fmall work of Fienus to which we allude is intitled De Virihus Imaginationh Trail at us. The fol¬ 
lowing queftions ferve to give an idea of its contents, and are named Index QueJUonum kttjus Lilr't. 

Quejlio. I. An anima habeat vim agendi in ullum corpus ? 

II. In quae corpora agere poftit, et qua adlione-? 

III. Per quas potentias illos motus et adiiones exerceat? 

IV. An anima agat aliquid per potentiam imaginativam ? 

V. An phantafia poftit ullum corpus movere localiter ? 

VI. An poftit alterare ? 

VII. Am phantafia poftit vim nullam acquirere ab influxu ccelorum ? 

VIII. An ergo phantafia nullam habeat vim agendi ? '>* 

IX. Per quas potentias phantafia corpora immutet ? 

X. Quid poftit in corpus proprium, et fpecialiter, an poftit in eo creare morbos ? 

XI. An poftit morbos creare ? * 

XII. Quid poftit in alienum exterrum ? 

XIII. Quid poftit in alienum propinquum feu feetum ? 

XIV. Qttomodo et qua ratione fastum immutet? 

XV. Quoniodo poftit tonformatricem dirigere ? 

XVI. Qusenam imaginatio habeat illani fignandi poteftatem ? quae non ? 

XVII. Cur non omnis imaginatio quam animi pafliones fequuntur fignat ? 

XVIII. An omnes animi paffiones fignant ? 

XIX. Quaenam imaginatio fignet, an tantum matris an etiam patris? 

XX. An etiam brutorum imaginatio fignet ? ^ 

XXI. Quo tempore fignet, an tantum graviditatis, an etiam conceptus ? 

XXII. Quantum permutationem poftit in feetum inducere, et quas fignaturas poftit caufare ? 

XXIII. Cur phantafia non Temper imprimit in foetum res imaginatas eodem modo, fed fsepe tam diveriis ? 
XXIV. Cur non eidem Temper parti fed diverfis not® inducuntur ? 

(1) As the houfe leek and fome graffes. 
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metaphyfics than of phyfiology. This affeCtion is of¬ 
ten induced by fatigue and excrcife ; and feveral per- 
fons, when they are weary and no longer able to move 
their limbs, fay they are exhaufted. Though the word 
exhaufted, in this expreflion, has feldom any precife 
meaning, it feems, however, to have been the means 
of fuggefting a theory with regard to fleep, This 
theory fuppofes that deep is occahoned by the exhau- 
ftion of irritability in the living fyftem ; but it feems to 
be founded on very limited and partial obfl-rvations, or 
rather has been formed, like a great many others, prior 
to any obfervations at all, and afterwards tortured to 
account for fa< 5 b which it does not comprehend. It 
does not account for the periodical returns of fleep, 
for the almoft unremitting drowfinefs of infants, and 
for that liftlefs lethargic inaction fo often attendant on 
old age. When no exhauftion of irritability can well 
be fuppofed to have taken place, the propenflty to fleep 
on many occafions becomes irrefiftible, from the ef¬ 
fects of monotonous fpeaking, from ftillnefs, darknefs, 
or from the famenefs of feenery around us ; and when 
one ftimulus, after long application, can roufe no 
more (a plain proof that the irritable principle is by 
no means exhaufted) another ftimulus that is lefs 
powerful in ordinary cafes is accompanied with excite¬ 
ment. 

Of thefe phenomena, we frankly confefs that we 
can affign no phyfical caufe that is fatisfaftory. It 
is eafy, however, to fee the intention which nature has 
in view by inducing fleep It has long been obferved, 
that in all living bodies there is a continual wafte and 
repair, or, to fpeak with more preciflon and accuracy, 
one procefs of aflimilation and another of diffoluti. n 
conftantly taking place in all the different parts of the 
fyftem. It is alio true that this aflimilation, when the 
body is healthy, predominates in youth ; that diffolu- 
tion prevails in old age ; and that tire two are nearly 
on a par during the vigour and meridian of life. An¬ 
other faCt which admits of demenftration is, that a 
gentle and moderate exertion of mind and body will 
promote both. And laftly, it is certain that immode¬ 
rate exertion in either refpedy or any exertion that is 
not fuited to our ftrength, habits, or period of life, 
prevents aflimilation, haftens diffolution ; and t;>at the 
means which nature employs to reftore the balance is 
ufually by inducing a ftate of fleep. 

When the balance is reftored, and all the part' are 
again repaired for difeharging their office, man awakes; 
but his waking period is of fhort duration, If appetite 
or paffion do not engage him in feme purfuit, if his 
mind be not occupied with foms objeCt, or if no flimuli 
be app'ied from without. This period feems chiefly 
intended for collecting food, and for being employed in 
thi fe exertions which promote refpiration, digeftion, 
abforption, circulation, and fecretion; while fleep 
after the food is collected, aflifts nutrition, and pro¬ 
motes aflimilation throughout the fyftem. If what is 
the natural food of the fpecies cannot be collected by 
the plant or animal in a fhort time, the period of fleep 
is proportionally reftriCted. If the food received be 
difficultly affimilated, the period of fleep is propor¬ 
tionally extended- If the food be not prepared for afii- 
milation, the fleep is diftyrbed. If it be difficultly 
piepared by the organs, the aCtive exertions are more 
vigorous j if eaffly prepared, they are more feeble. If 
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it be collected during the day, the deep is in the night; 51 

if collected in the night, the fleep takes place during 
the day ; and all living bodies are directed by mture 
to feleCt that time and fpecies of food which is moll 
fuited to their nature, their habits, their circumftances, 
and age. 

To favour nutrition, not only the body, but even the Violent ex¬ 
mind, muft be allowed to indulge in reft. The child ertions of 
fleeps, and his mental faculties are under reftraint, that ? r r( 
thole functions employed in nutrition may not be dif- fuYto th- 
turbed. The mental faculties are ftill feeble in a more fyHem. 
advanced period of life ; and the moderate exertions cf 
mind and body which are natural to youth are chiefly 
fuch as favour the preparatory organs of the fyftem, 
and promote growth : but the aflive and vigorous ex¬ 
ertions of manhood, confldered with rcfpect to mind 
or to body, foon caufe diffolution to preponderate in 
the fcale, and old age becomes liftlefs, inactive, and 
drowfy, and the mind returns to childhood or dotage, 
becaufe living bodies are known to accommodate thera- 
felves to circumftances, and becaufe the prevailing dif- 
foluticn is retarded by the frequent returns of reft and 
of fleep, which favour fo much the affimilating powers, 
counteract re-abforption , and oppofe decay. 292 

During fleep the irritable principle is more languid, ex- 

and all the fenfes are more obtufe. The mind then is ”^p[* era( c{ 3 
withdrawn to its reft, and does not attend to ftimuli nutrition, 
from without. The fame happens when the mind is 
abforbed in profound thought: but profound thought 
is hurtful to the fyftem. The mind then is engaged 
in purfuits peculiarly its own, and is lefs attentive to 
the calls of nature. In the time of fleep it withdraws 
feemingly, notfo much for its own flake as that of the 
body, which then bein',; freed from the interruption of 
voluntary motions, all thofe organs which aCt fponta- 
neoufly ran more eaffly difeharge their functions. 

For the beft of reafons, the mind is not allowed to 
judge for itfelf when it is-proper to eat, to drink, to 
fleep, to wake, and to propagate the fpecies. Thefe and 
the like are offices too important to be wholly intruded 
with a being cf fo very limited intelligence. In all 
thefe cafes, it is therefore directed by certain propen- 
fities refulting from the body in confequence of ftimuli 
or organic ftruCture. Being often amufed with thoughts of 

and ideas on thofe objects which are purely intellectual, the'ffftem 
as the notes of memory, the forms of fancy, and its no t con- 
own operations in the way of reafening ; being inveft- traded by 
ed with fome little power in rouflng, calming, and re- tl,e 
gulating the paflions, the defires, and appetites ; and tflcrtforc: 
having the command of all the voluntary movements 
of the body ; it fom -times negleCts its charge of the 
fyftem, deftroys it fometirnes by exceffive indulgence, 
and fometimes employs it in accompEihing ends pecu¬ 
liarly its own. One fhould imagine that the mental 
principle in the lower animals fhould occa^on but little 
difturbance to the fyftem ; yet it has been obferved that 
geefe fatten fooner i$ the dark than they do in light, 
where the mind is entertained with varieties of objeCb ; 
and this circumftance will partlv explain why man does 
nat fatten fo regularly as the brute, and why caftra- 
tion, which prevents fo much anxiety and paffion and 
exhaufting efforts, affift-t growth and the organs of nu¬ 
trition. The venereal ftimulus, for this reafon, is not 
ftrongly felt at a very early period of youth, nor is 
very troublefome in old age. In the fi rmer cafe it 

would 
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would prevent the growth of the fyftem; in the latter 
it would haften its diffolution. 

The natural returns of waking and fleeping may be 
altered by the prefence or abfence of ftimuli, and are 
curioufly affe&ed by the influence of habit. Although 
the commencement of one of thefe periods happen to 
be changed, the commencement of the other will con¬ 
tinue as before. If a perfon be accuftomed to fleep pre- 
cifely at nine in the evening, and to rife again at fix in 
the morning, though his lleep in the evening may now 
and then be kept off till twelve, he will waken at fix ; 
and though continued by darknefs, quietnefs, or Inch 
like caufes, till the day be advanced, it will recom¬ 
mence in the evening at nine. The (late of phyfiology 
is fuch at prefent that we cannot affign any precife 
phyfical caufe for the natural kinds of fleeping and 
waking, or for their regular periods of return. As 
for the caufes which occafion morbid fleeping and 
waking, vve refer our readers to books on patho- 
logy. 

Plants too have been faid to fleep. At the approach 
of night, many of them are obferved to change their 
appearances very confiderably, and fometimes even to 
fuch a degree as fcarcely to be known for what they, 
were before. Thefe changes happen principally to 
the leaves and the flowers. Duiing the night, many 
leaves, according t;o the nature and genus of the plant, 
are feen to rife up, to hang down, or to fold themfelves 
in various ways for the prote&ion of the flowers, the 
buds, the fruits, or young Items; and many flowers, to 
efcapeafuperabundance ofmoifture, to liangdown their 
mouths towards the earth, or wrap themfelves up,in 
their calixes. It was mentioned already, that thefe 
phenomena are owing to ftimuli afting from without: 
we may add here, that molt of the motions are per¬ 
formed at the joints where the leaves and petals^ arti¬ 
culate with the Item. A^period of reft is as neceffary to 
plants as fleep is to animals. The irritable principle 
cannot a<ft long under the influence of the fame fl.irau- 
lant, except at intervals; and the rapid growth obfer- 
vab’e in plants during the night, is a ftrong proof that 
the organs employed in aflimilation had been difturbed 
in difcharging their funftions during the day, when 
expofed to the actions of heat.and lightiand of other 
ftimulants. ; . 

Sect. XIV. Death. 

D eath is the ceffation and total abfence of the li¬ 
ving principle in organized bodies. It is fometimes 
imitated by fleep and fwoons ; and a flate of torpor in 
many inftances can hardly be diftinguiflied from it. 
Several modes and a few animals, as the ears of blight- 


ed wheat, the feta equina, the wheel polype, and Deatlt. 
fome fnails as we learn from the Philofophical Tranf- ~* 

adtions, may be fafely preferved as dried preparations, f ome j n _ 
not for months only but for years ; and after irritabi i- itances not 
ty and fenfation have been Totally fufpended, will re diftinguifh. 
turn to life upon the proper application of moifture. able fr » m J 
A wheel polype was put by Fontana upon a bit 0 f ftatco tor * 
glafs, and expofed during the whole fummer to the **° r * 
noonday fun ; another was expofed in a fimilar man¬ 
ner for a year and a half; and after they were like a 
piece of hardened glue, were reftored to the ufe of all 
their fundhons by a few drops of water (k). Where- 
ever there is death, there mutt therefore be likewife a 
partial or general decompofition of one or mi re of the 2 pj; 
vital organs. This decompofition takes place natural- A certain 
ly in fome living bodies after a few hours, in fome af- period of 
ter a few days ; the life of others is extended to weeks; b fe allotted 
fome are vigorous for months or a feafon, Man has e 

often feen more than fourfcore; and the hardy oak 
furvives the ftiock of two or three centuries. Thefe 
obfervations confpire to fhow that there is a cer¬ 
tain period of exiftence allotted by nature to every 
fpecies of living bodies. In the individual this pe-Accommo- 
riod is fometimes abridged, and may be fometimes dates with 
extended by circum.(lances ; but yet there is a bound refpedt to 
which it cannot pafs, when the vital organs mud individuals, 
be decompofed, and the fyftem return to moulder 
with the duft. The time of incubation and the time 
of geftation are pretty much defined in every fpecies, 
becaufe the circumftances of the individual in thefe 
cafes are generally fimilar; but after emerging from the 
foetal flate, the individuals are partly entrufled to their. 
own organs and the chances of life, which are much 
varied; and hence we account for the difference of 
their age. 300 A 

Life in general feems to be proportioned to the Life pro, 
fpqce occupied by that feries of functions which the portioned 
fpecies is evidently deftined to perform : and here fome- to the feries 
times the accommodating principle is Angularly re- 
markable. As the period of decay is never feen to 
commence in the fpecies till that of propagation be 
nearly elapfed, and as propagation in the lower tribes 
of plants and of animals is often the immediate harbin¬ 
ger of death ; fo many animals which have not pro¬ 
pagated, indulged the propenfity, nor became uneafy 
from the languor of defire, continue vigoroqs longer 
than ordinary, as if it were waiting for an opportu¬ 
nity to multiply their kind. And in the vegetable 
kingdom, where no individual is ever the vidtim of de¬ 
fire or paflion, annuals, if prevented from flowering 
and feeding in their proper feafon, will live double, 
and fometimes triple, the ufual time, till thefe fundtions 

be 


W ~ -—--— 

(k) Father Gumillo a Jefr.it, and the Indians of Peru, fays Dr Fowler, are quoted by Fontana, on the 
authority of Bouguer, as fpeakhjg of a large and venomous fnake, which being dead and dried in the open 
air or in the fmoke of a chimney, has the property of coming again to life on its being expofed for fome days 
to the fun in ftagnar.t and corrupted water. But, adds the Dotftor, it would almoft require the credulity of 
an Indian to credit the teftimony of the Jefuit. Experiments and Obfervations relative to Animal Eleflricity, 
by Richard Fovtler .—With regard to this report, we {hall only obferve, that the fnake would not readily return 
to life after it was dead: but if the Jefuit meant only that it recovered after it was dried, and its feveral 
functions had been fufpended', vve muff fay, that if his report be not fufficiently authenticated, neither has it 
been fufficiently difproved. 
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Death, be fomehow performed, and then die. But when all 

*“.“ the organs are fully evolved and have difcharged, or 

have continued for the ufual time capable of difchar- 
3«r g in g> thofe offices for which they were intended ; diffo- 
Symptoms lution commences, the affimilating organs begin gra- 
of decay, dually to lofe their tone, and the reabforbents carry 
off more from the different parts than what they re¬ 
ceive in the way of nutrition : the irritable fibre then 
becomes rigid ; the membranes and cartilages begin to 
ofiify; the bones grow harder; the fmaller veffels col- 
lapfe and difappear; the parts no longer are obedient, 
as before, to the adion of (iimulants; and death enfues. 

Some, in order to account for this event, imagine 
that the body receives at firft a certain portion of irri¬ 


tability, and continues to live till tbatbeexhaufted: but De ath, 
this theory explains nothing ; and without pretending ^ ' 
to a great deal of forefight, we will venture to predid, An attempt 
that for all the irritability which it has, it will not be to account 
diflinguifhed for its longevity. h )r death. 

With regard to the periods by which the life, the 3°3 
functions, and difeafes of living bodies are fo frequent- cau f es C ^ lot 
ly regulated, and which periods may fometimes be va- eafily af- 
ried but not evaded, the moll prudent language that, figned for 
perhaps, can be adopted in the prefent hate of phy- periodical 
fiological fcience is this of the Divine, That the God phe" 0 ™ 6 " 3 
who formed us hath numbered our days, determined e * ' 
our times, and preferibed the limits of our exigence. 


The following Table may be confidered as in fome refpeft a fummary view of the 
foregoing Se&ions, and as a Supplement to the Table of D’Azyr. 
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Diffufed through the fyftem. 

Confined to one place. 

Situated externally. 

Situated internally. 

In the courfe of circulation. 

Not in the courfe of circulation. 

Within or without the courfe of circulation at pleafure. 

Without trachese ( m ). 

With tracheae ramified through the fyftem where the refpiratory organs are generally diffufed. 

-not ramified through the fyftem where the refpiratory organs are confined. 

-formed by rings. 

—.— -by fegments of rings on one fide, and a membrane on the other.. 

-by continuous rings running fpirally like a ferew. 

-admitting air by one entrance. 

- --hy feveral entrances. 

-*-wholly concealed in the body. 

-partly projecting from the body. 

-opening at the head. 

— - — ■»' -at the oppofite extremity. 

-upon one fide. 

-upon both fides. 
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Without teeth. 

With teeth in the mouth. 

- in the ftomach. 

-(tones or artificial teeth in the ftomach: 

-glands in the mouth for fecreting a liquor to be mixed with the food. 

-pouches in the mouth where the food is kept and moiftened. 

—-— a fac or bag where the food is kept and moiftened. 

-a membranous ftomach. 

-a mufcular ftomach. 

--an intermediate ftomach. 

Without a ccecum or blind gut. 

With a coecum. 1 Thefe parts, as well as 
— two coeca. ( ruminating ftomaebs and 

-three caeca, l" their cefophagus, have an- 

-four coeca. J tiperiftaltic motions. 

-one entrance or mouth. 

-many entrances by abforbents. 


Plants 


(l) The gentlemen of the French Academy, who have been attentive to mark the number of lobes in the 
lungs and livers of different animals, have fufficiently demonftrated, by the fads which they relate, that many, 
of thofe phyfiological eonclufions which have been drawn from the number of lobes in thefe two vifeera, are juft 
as delufive as many of thofe which have been drawn from the number of lobes and the different tubercles found’ 
in the brain. 

(m) Where the refpiratory organs are fituated externally. 
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% *) Plants have many alimentary canals ( n ). 

P / Some polypes have alimentary canals that branch through the body-. 

w r The alimentary canals of plants, of fome polypes, and worms, diftribute the fluids without the aid of a 
J2 J circulating fyftem. 

By veflels beginning from the alimentary canal. 

--.-from the cavities. 

-from the furface. 

— ve ns in the_penis and placenta. 
w — reabioi bents originating from all the parts of the fyftem. 
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: No circulating fyftem. 

A circulating fyftem with one heart. 

...- a heart for diftributing the blood through the refpiratory organs, and 

an artery for diftributing it through the .) ftern. 

■i ___one heart for the refpiratory organs, and one for the fyftem, both in 

one capfule. 

---two hearts for the refpiratory organs, and one for the fyftem. 

]-a pulmonary heart, or a heart ior the leipiratory organs in the courfe of 

circulation. 

-a pulmonary heart within or without the courie of circulation at 

pleafure. 

-- — - ... . . . . a heart fituated in the breaft. 

. .. . .— -near to the head, 

-.— in,the opgofite extremity. 
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f By the alimentary canal* 

— the ladteals. 

— the refpiratory organs, 
g J — the circulating lyftem. 

— the cellular membrane. 

— glands. 

_ And by the feveral parts in which it becomes, finally affimilated. 
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By veflels. 

— exhaling veflels. 

— excretory organs. 

— organic pereo, 

— glands. 

And by all the parts of which the fyftem' is compofed. 
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- Which are fealy. 

-fhelly. 

.. membranous. 

- corneus. 

-cretaceous. 

---ligneous. 

— — .. covered with down. 

y-hair. 

-prickles. 

-feathers. 

-a vifeid matter. 

-change their colour. 

-their covering. 

- .. are changed themfeves. 


8. Irri- 


(n) The fubterraneous bulbs,, the fwol*.fleihy. partS-of, the mots, and certain - cups- and- vehicles which con¬ 
tain water, ferve often as refervoirs.of food to the plants, although for various, reafons we have not ventured to 
call them ftomachs. ; Stomach would.be a vague and unmeaning word were it applied even to all thofe le- 
fervoirs of water or fecreted fluids which.we find-in fifties, and by which fome of thefe animals are preferved 
alive on the dry fhore till the tide.return t 

(o) Thereieemstobe a want ofprecifion in clafling bones with integuments, or integuments with bones, as- 

4 - . is 
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' By ftimulants invifible. 

- —. . unknown. 

— -unthought of. 

— the nervous influence. 

— light. 

< — heat. 

— moifture. 

— eleftricity. 

— falts. 

— gafes. 

.— bodies that aft mechanically. 
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By legs. 

— wings. 

— fins. 

— the tail. 

— organs which fall not properly under thefe defcriptions. 

— the fpringinefs of the body or of fome part of it. 

— contrivances which fit living bodies for being moved by foreign agents (p). 
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is done in D’Azyr’s table. Comparatively fpeaking, bones are confined to a few genera of living bodies, 
and are never fubjeft to periodical changes like the integuments or cuticular coat of the alimentary canal in 
fome animals. 

For the fake of perfpicuity, it could have been wifhed that either anatomifts or phyfiologifts had defined 
bones in a manner different from what they have done, and as far as poflible avoided thofe loofe and inaccu¬ 
rate expreflions which difgrace fcience; for fome fpeak of animals having their bones, by which they mean 
fhells, on their outfide, and the mufcles within them. Some fpeak of folid and compaft bones, that were 
once cartilages, membranes, nay a mere jelly ; and fome fpeak of bones in general as the hardeft, mo ft folid, 
and mod inflexible parts of the organized body. From all this we are led to infer, that integuments, if hard, 
folid, and inflexible, may be called bones ; that the heart and blood-veflels, if converted into a hard, folid, and 
inflexible fubftance, may be called bones; and that a jelly, a membrane, or a cartilage, if it can be fuppofed 
that in the courfe of nature they will become hard, folid, and inflexible, may likewife be called bones. But 
certainly if hardnefs, folidity, and inflexibility, be to conftitute the charafteriftics of bones in a living body, 
however often we may be neceflitated to include (hells, wood, horns, and ftony concretions, under that deno¬ 
mination, we can never with propriety fpeak of bones that are cartilaginous, membranous, or even a mere jelly. 
Thele expreflions might be proper enough were oflification confidered merely as a natural or accidental circum- 
ftance, and were bones defined to be thofe internal parts of an animal which are intended by nature to form 
what is meant by the fkeleton in its ufual fenfe. Thefe parts, we know, after palling through the forms of 
jellies, membranes, and cartilages, often become hard, folid, and inflexible, from oflification : a fpecies of in¬ 
duration which is natural to the parts which form the fkeleton of fome animals, an induration which occa- 
fionally is extended to other parts, which fometimes exhibits the appearance of cryftallization, and in many re* 
fpefts is different from the manner in which the wood of vegetables and the fhells of animals become hard. 

Oflification does not interfere fo much as may be commonly imagined with the ftrufture of bones: the 
flrufture of bodies may often be fimilar, and yet their mode of induration be different. Bones have 
been obferved to confift of laminae, or plates like fhells, and cylindric bones of concentric circles like wood. 
The concentric circles of wood have been found to confift of indurated membranes, which they receive fuc- 
ceffively from the bar k ; and Swammerdam difcovered that the fhells of fome fifties were composed of laminae 
that confifted likewife of indurated membranes or hardened cuticles; that had been fucceffively furnilhed by 
the body. It has thence been fuppofed that bones, though hardened in a different manner, are of a ftrufture 
nearly fimilar to that of feme ligneous bodies and fhells, and that their lamin® in many inftances con¬ 
fift alfo of indurated membranes, fupplied fucceffively by the periofteum when it is prefent. When it is ab- 
fent, nature, which accommodates heifelf to circumftances, can form the bone in another way, and after¬ 
wards cover her new productions with a periofteum. For many excellent phyiiological obfervations on bones, 
we refer our readers to the Ofleology of the late Dr Monro, and particularly to the volume already publifhed of 
Mr Bell’s Syflem »f Anatomy. •• 

(p) The pulp which furrounds feeds is often the means of their propagation. Animals fwallow the feeds 
for the fake of the pulp ; and the feeds remaining indigeftible, are carried to a diftance, and difeharged with 
the feces. 
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To respiration. 

— digeftion. 

— abforption. 

— circulation. 

— nutrition. 

— Secretion. 

— integumation. 

1 — irritability. 

I — motion, 
t — transformation. 

— generation. 

— Sleep. 

— death. 

— form. 

— Size. 

— climate. 

— propenSity. 

— the healing of parts that are morbid. 

— the renewal of thofe that are broken off. 
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By a change of proportion among the parts. 

--of their form. 

S — throwing off old parts. 

— an addition of new ones of a different ufe, Strufture, and form. 

— a change of the whole form together. 

— -of qualities, propenfities, manners. 
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By the temporary union of two Sexes. ^ 

— the Spontaneous Separation of parts. 

— organs Situated in the bread. 

--— in the Side. 

-near to the .head. 

-in the oppofite extremity. 

— an intrant organ of the male and a recipient organ of the female. 

— an intrant organ of the female and a recipient organ of the male. 

— the ftamina and pfftils of flowers. 

^ — the Seminal Secretion oS the male thrown into the organs of the female. 

- - -Sprinkled at the entrance of the female organs. 

- —-thrown upon them from a distance. 

-transported to them by the winds. 

-Sprinkled on the embryo after emifiion. 

-diffolved in a fluid Secreted by the female before it can rightly 

perform its office. 

-diSTolved in water. 
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-diffolved perhaps Sometimes in air, as in the caSe of dicecous 

plants, where it probably adts like an aroma. 

By quietnefs. 

— the abfence of Stimuli. 

— the famenefs of Stimuli when long continued. 

— deficient affimilation. 

— deficient irritability, which is owing Sometimes to the weakneSs, inattention, or confined 

powers of the mental principle. 
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After hours. 

- days. 

- weeks. 

- months. 

-- feafons. 


years. 


Not till after centuries. 


All living bodies are much exhausted after performing the aft of generation, and many of the inferior plants 
and animals begin immediately to Sicken and decay. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

We conclude by confeffing, that concerning many ufes of is Jlill referved for farther reading, for farther obfervalion, 
the parts, and concerning different fpecies of variety in the andfor future phyftological arrangement, 
form, JlruBure, and pofttion of the organs t much, after all, 
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Phytolacca PHYTOLACCA, pokeweed, or American night- 
I fhade, in botany, is of the decandriaicofandria clafs of 
Piacenza. pi ailts- j t g rows naturally in the United States of 
Bryant^ America. It hath a thick, flelhy, perenial root. 
Flora Diae- divided into feveral parts as large as middling parfneps. 
tcoca. From this rife many purplifh.. herbaceous ftalks, about 
an inch thick, and fix or feven feet long, which break 
into many branches, irregularly fet with large, oval, 
lharp-pointed leaves, fupported on fhort footftaiks. 
Thel'e at fir ft are of a frefh green colour, but, as they 
row old they turn reddilh. At the joints and divi- 
ons of the branches come forth long bunches of fmall 
bluilh coloured flowers, confiding of five concave pe¬ 
tals each, furrounding ten ftamina and ten ftyles. Thefe 
are fucceeded by round depreffed berries, having ten 
cells, each of which contains a finglefmooth feed. 

In Virginia and other parts of America the inhabi¬ 
tants boil the young leaves, and eat them in the manner 
of fpinach. They are faid to have an anodyne quality, 
and the juice of the root is emetic and cathartic. The 
young fiems when boiled are as good as afparagus ; but 
when old they are to be ufed with great caution, being 
violently cathartic. The Portuguefe had formerly a 
cuftom of mixing the juice of the berries with their red 
wines, in order to give them a deeper colour; but as 
it was found to debafe the flavour and to make the 
wine deleterious, the matter was reprefented to his Por¬ 
tuguefe Majefty, who ordered all the fiems to be cut 
down yearly before they produced flowers, thereby to 
prevent any further adulteration. The fame practice 
was common in France till it was prohibited by an edidf 
of Louis XVI. and his predeceflor under pain of death. 
This plant has been faid to cure cancers ; but the truth 
of this aflertion requires to be proved by a greater 
number of experiments. Dr Shultz in his ingenious 
inaugural differtation on this fubjedt obferves that 
“ fcabies and herpes have been often removed by it. 
In thefe cafes, a folution of the extradl in water is ge¬ 
nerally fubftituted, where the exprefied juice cannot be 
had.—In rheumatifm the whole fubftance of this plant 
has at different times been of eflential fervice ; although 
the berries have generally been preferred. In thofe 
rheumatic affedlions which fometimes occur to fyphilitic 
patients, its virtue far exceeds that of opium.” 

For medical purpoTes “ the leaves fhould be gather¬ 
ed about July, (when the foot-ftalks begin to affume a 
reddilh coloui), dried in the (hade and powdered for 
ufe. An ex'rift may eafily be obtained from the leaves 
yvhen gathered at tirs period, by gently evaporating 
their exprefied juice to a proper confidence. 

“ A tindlure may be made by diflblving either the 
extradl, or ti e leaves, in their green or dry ftate in 
common brandy; or in the fpirit difiided from the 
berries. * ' # 

“ An ointment is alfo made by powdering the dried 
leaves, and mixing them well with hogslard, or fimple 
cerate; or by boiling fome hogs lard and bees-wax 
yjith frefh leaves, and draining the mafs. The proper 
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time for gathering the berries in this climate, will be Picerz:., 
in Odtober, when they become foft and ripe, and are PiaR fs- 
of a blackifh colour. They are generally ufed in tine- ’ v 
ture, made by infilling them in Brandy. An extraft 
may eafily be made by evaporating their exprefied juice. 

“ The root is to be gathered about November or 
December, when the ftalks of the plant arc perfectly 
dead. It may be prepared in the fame manner as the 
leaves are ; but to facilitate drying, it fhould be per- 
fedlly divided into fmall pieces.” It has alfo been ufed 
in compounds as an article in dyeing. 

PHYTOLOGY, a difeourfe concerning the kinds 
and virtues of plants. See Botany, and Materia 
Medica. 

PHYTON, a general of the people of Rhegium 
againft Dionyfius, the tyrant of Sicily. He was ta¬ 
ken by the enemy, and tortured,.rand his fon was 
thrown into the fea. See Syracuse. 

PIA mater. See Anatomy, n° 1 30. p. 756, &c. 

PIABA, in ichthyology, is ft fmall frefii-water fifli, 
caught in all the rivers and brooks in the Brafils, and in 
fome other parts in America. It is about the bignefs 
of the common minow; is well tafted, and much efteem- 
ed by the natives. 

PIABUCU, in ichthyology, is an American fifh 
eaten in many places by the natives. It is ravenous, 
and fo greedy of blood, that if a perfon goes into the 
water with a wound in any part of his body, the pia- 
bucu will make up to it to fuck the blood. It feldom 
exceeds four inches in length. ^ * 

PIACENZA is a city of Italy, in the duchy of 
Parma, in E. Long. 10. 25. N. Lat. 43. It is a large 
handfome city, whofemame is derived by fome from its 
pleafant fituation, in a fruitful plain, ;> pn the Via ./Emi¬ 
lia, about half a mile from the Po. It is the fee of a 
bifhop fuffragan pf Bol gna, and has a univerfity, but 
of no great fame. It is defended by a wall and a 
ftrong citadel, and is reckoned about three miles in cir¬ 
cumference, fo that it is fomewhat bigger than Parma. 

PIAvSTUS, a native of Poland, 'was originally a 
wheelwright and the fon of Coffifco, a citizen of Cruf- 
witz. He flourifhed in the year 830, when on the 
extindficn of the family of Popiel great difputes a- 
rofe about his fucceflor, and Cracpw v.-as affiifted 
with a fevere famine. During this extremity, when the 
people were dropping down in the ftreets, two angels My ’, Uaiv. 
in human forms, as the’ (lory is told, took up their re- Hx'tory, 
fidenre with Piaftus’, who was .celebrated for his piety ’ 

and extenfive charity. He had nothing left but a fmall 1 ° ’ 

calk of the common liquor of the country, and this he 
prefented to his new guefts, who charmed with his 
hofpitality, promifeci him the crown of Poland. The 
faith of Piaftus was-equal to his ether virtues : he im¬ 
plicitly believed the word of his gueft', and picufly 
followed their diredtions in every particular. He was 
ordered to diftribute the liquor out of his little calk to 
the multitude : he did fo, and Lund that it was inex- 
hauftible. The people were aftonifiied ; all cried out, 

4 Y 2 “A 
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Piaftus “ A miracle !” and the eledtors determined to chufe 
I a perfon in whofe favour Heaven had fo vifibly decla- 
- * r ' ,c '• red : Pi aft us was accordingly taken from his fliop, and 
raifed to the ducal dignity. 

Such is the relation of the canon of Cracow, which 
differs in many particulars from the account given by 
Guagniid and feveral other hiftorians. According to 
them, Piaftus had prepared a fmall collation, to enter¬ 
tain fome friends who were affembled at the birth of a 
child. Two pilgrims, Paul and John, afterwards mur¬ 
dered at Rome, came about this time to Cracow. They 
begged charity at the door of the eledtion-hall, and 
were rudely repulfed ; upon which they.Rumbled on 
the houfe of Piaftus, and were kindly received. The 
miracle we have mentioned was wrought by them ;.and 
the two pilgrims, and not angels, were the inftruments- 
of the elevation of the hofpitable wheelwright. Tho* 
we pay but little regard to the marvellous means by- 
which Piaftus afcended the ducal throne of Poland, it 
■would be prefumptuous entirely to omit a fadt attefted- 
by all the writers upon this fubjedt: it was proper, 
therefore, to take notice of it, and we leave the reft to 
the reader’s judgment. 

Being n r ow raifgd to the fupreme dignity, he was not 
intoxicated with his profperity. : His natural charity, 
benevolence, and fweetnefs of difpofition, remained : 
nothing was altered but his power of doing good. He 
was truly called the father of his people : the injured 
never returned unredreiled, nor merit unrewarded. 
Piaftus wiped the tear from the eyes of the widow : 
and was himfelf the guardian of the orphan, and the 
general patron of the poor and diftrefled. His excel¬ 
lent inclinations ferved him in the room of great abi¬ 
lities; and the happinefs that his people,enjoyed made 
them forget that th^ir prince was not born a ftatefman 
and a warrior. Several inteftine commotions arofe du¬ 
ring his adminiftration, all which he quelled by the 
mildnefs and clemency of his nature: his nobility were 
aftiamed of rebelling againft a fovereign who devoted 
his whole life to render his people happy. He jremo- 
ved the court froji Crufwitz, a city which he deteft- 
ed, becaufe it was the fcene of Popiel’s crimes and tra¬ 
gical end, and fixed his refidence at Gnefna, where he 
died beloved, efteemed, -and even adored by his fub- 
jedb. y 

It is in memory of this excellent prince, that all, the' 
natives of , Poland, who have been fince promoted to 
the ducal or regal dignity, were called Piaftes, in com 
tradiftindlion to the foreigners. 

Piaftus affociated his fon Ziemovitus with him in 
the government before his death; a circumftance of 
much benefit to the people. 

PIAZZA, in building, popularly called piache, an 
Italian name for a portico, or covered walk, fupported 
by arches. 

The word literally fignifies a broa^ open place or 
fquare; whence it alfo became applied to, the walks or 
porticoes around them. 

” f flays by PIBROCH, fays Dr Beattie *, is a fpecies of tune 

Dr Beattie, p ecu p arj I think, to the Highlands and Wefteru Ifles 
£vo edit. g co tland. It is performed on a bagpipe, and differs# 
note,*' totally from all other mufic. Its rythm is fo irregular, 
apd its notes, efpecially in the quick movement, fo 
mixed and huddled together, that a ftranger finds it 
almoft impoffible to reconcile his ear to it, fo as to 


perceive its modulation. Some of thefe pibrochs, be- Pba 
ing intended to reprefent a battle, begin with a grave p.^ I 
motion refembling a march, then gradually quicken . 
into the onfet; run off with noify confufion and tur¬ 
bulent rapidity, to imitate the conflidt and purfuit ; 
thenfwell into a few flourifhes of triumphant joy ; and 
perhaps clofe with the wild and flow wailings of a fu¬ 
neral proceflion. 

PICA, in ornithology. See Corvus, fp. 9. 

Pica marina in ornithology. See Hzematopus, 
and Alca, n° 3. 

Pica, in medicine, a depravation of appetite, which 
makes the patient long for what is unfit for food, or 
incapable of nourifliing ; as chalk, allies, coals, plafter- 
lime, &c. See Medicine, n° 371. 

Pica, or pye, had formerly the fame fenle as ordi¬ 
nal, meaning a table or diredlory, pointing out the 
order in which the devotional fervices appointed for ' 
different occafions were to be performed. According¬ 
ly we are told it is derived from rr», a contradlion of 
vrmt jr, a table : and by others from litera picata, a great 
black letter at the beginning of fome new order in the 
prayer. The term was ufed in a fimilar fenfe by offi¬ 
cers of civil courts, who called their kalendars or al¬ 
phabetical catalogues diredting to the names and things 
contained in the rolls and records of their courts the 
pyes. 

PICARD, a native of the Netherlands, who found¬ 
ed a fedt the profeffors of which were called Picards. 

See Picards. 

Picard (John), an able mathematician, and one 
of the moft learned aftronomers of the 17 th century, 
was born at Fleche, and became prieft and prior of Rillie 
in Anjou. Going to Paris, he was in 1 666 received into 
the Academy of Sciences in quality of aftronomer. In 
1671, he was fent, by order of the king, to the caftle 
of Uraniburg, built by Tycho Brahe in Denmark, to 
make aftronomical obfervations there; and from thence 
he brought the original manufcripts wrote by Tycho 
Brahe, which are the more valuable as they differ in 
many places from the printed copies, and contain a 
book more than has yet appeared. He made impor¬ 
tant difcoveries in aftronomy ; and was the firft who 
travelled through feveral parts of France, to meafure 
a degree of the meridian. His works are, 1. A trea- 
tife on levelling. 2. Fragments of dioptrics. 3. Ex- 
perit^epta circa aquas effluentes. 4. De menfuris. 5. De 
nienfura liquidarum atidorum. 6 . A voyage to Ura¬ 
niburg, or aftronomical obfervations made in Den¬ 
mark. 7. Aftronomical obfervations made in feveral 
parts of France, &c. Thefe, and fome other of his 
works, which are much efteemed, are in the fixth and 
feventh volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

PICARDS, a religious fedl which arofe in Bohe¬ 
mia in the 15th century. 

Picard, the author of this fed!, from whom it derived 
its name, drew after him, as has been generally faid, a 
Djumber ofmen and women,pretending he would reftore 
them to the primitive ftate of innocence wherein man 
was created : and accordingly he affumed the title of 
the New Adam. With this pretence he taught his fol¬ 
lowers to give themfelves up to all impuiity ; faying 
that therein confifted the liberty of the fons of God; 
and that all thofe not of their fed! were in bondage. 

He 
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Picards. He firft publifhed his notions in Germany and the low 

— v -- countries, and perfuaded many people to go naked, 

and gave them the name of Adamites . After this 
he feized on an ifland in the river Laufnecz, fome 
leagues from Thabor, the head quarters of Zifca, 
where he fixed himfelf and his followers. His women 
were common, but none were allowed to enjoy them 
without his permiflion : fo that when any man defired 
a particular woman, he carried her to Picard, who gave 
him leave in thefe words, Go , incrsafe , multiply , andfill 
the earth. 

At length, however, Zifca, general of the Huffites, 
(famous for his victories over the emperor Sigifmud), 
hurt at their abominations, marched againft them, 
made himfelf mailer of their ifland, and put them all 
to death except two ; whom he fpared, that he might 
learn their doctrine. 

Such is tire account which various writers, relying 
on the authorities of .Eneas Sylvius and Varillas, have 
given of the Picards, who appear to have been a party 
of the Vaudois, that fled from perfecution in their own 
country, and fought refuge in Bohemia. It is indeed 
doubtful whether a fe£t of this denomination, charge¬ 
able with fuch wild principles and fuch licentious con¬ 
duit, ever exifted ; and it is certainly aftonifhing that 
Mr Bayle, in his art. Picards, fhould adopt the re¬ 
proachful reprefentations of the writers juft mention¬ 
ed : for it appears probable at lead that the whole is 
a calumny invented and propagated in order to dis¬ 
grace the Picards, merely becaufe they deferted the 
communion and protefted againft the errors of the 
church of, Rome, Lafitius informs us, that Picard, 
together with 40 other perfons, befides women and 
children, fettled in Bohemia in the year 1418. Bal- 
binus the Jefuit, in his Epitome Rerum Bohemicarum, 
lib. ii. gives a fimilar account, and charges on the Pi¬ 
cards none of the extravagancies or crimes afcribed to 
them by Sylvius. Schle&a, fecretary of Ladiflaus, 
king of Bohemia, in his letters to Erafmus in which 
he gives a particular account of the Picards, fays that 
they confidered the pope, cardinals, and bifhops of 
Rome, as the true Antichrifts, and the adorers of the 
confecrated elements in the eucharift as downright 
idolaters ; that they denied the corporal prefence of 
Chrift in this ordinance; that they condemned the 
worfhip of faints, prayers for the dead, auricular con- 
fefllon, die penance impofed by priefts, the feafts and 
vigils obferved in the Romifh church; and that they 
confined themfelves to the obfervance of the fabbath, 
and of the two great feafts of Chriftmas and Pentecoft. 
From this account it would appear that they were no 
other than the Vaudois ; and M. de Beaufobre has 
fhown that they were both of the fame fed, though 
under different denominations. Befides, it is certain 
that the Vaudois were fettled in Bohemia in the year 
1178, where fome of them adopted the rites of the 
Greek, and others thofe of the Latin church. The 
former were pretty generally adhered to till the middle 
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of the 14th century, when the eftablifhment of the La¬ 
tin rites caufed great difturbance. On the commence¬ 
ment of the national troubles in Bohemia, on account 
of the oppofition to the papal power (fee Moravian s), 
the Picards more publicly avowed and defended their 
religious opinions; and they formed a confiderable 
body in an ifland by the river Launitz or Laufnecz, in 
the diftridl of Bechin, and recurring to arms, were de¬ 
feated by Zifca. Ency lop. art. Picards. 

PICARDY, a province in France, is bounded on 
the north by Hainault, Artois, and the Straits of Ca¬ 
lais ; on the eaft by Champaigne; on the fouth by 
the Ifle of France; and on the weft by Normandy 
and the Englilh Channel (a). This province is long 
and narrow, being ufually compared to a bent arm ; 
and in this figure is nearly 150 miles in length, but 
not above 40 in breadth, and in many places not above 
20. It is generally a level country; and produces 
wine, fruit of all kinds, plenty of corn, and great 
quantities of hay : but v/ood being fcarce, moft of the 
inhabitants burn turf. They have, however, fome 
pit-coal, bht it is not fo good as that of England. It 
was united to the crown of France in the year 1643 ; 
and is fuppofed to contain 533,000 inhabitants. 

Its principal rivers are the Somme, the Oife, the 
Canche, the Lanthie, the Lys, the Aa, the Scarpe, 
and the Deule. 

The fituation of this province on the fea, its many 
navigable rivers and canals, with the induftry of the 
inhabitants, render it the feat of a flourifhing trade. 
In it are made beautiful filk ftuffs, woollen fluffs, coarfe 
linen, lawn, and foap ; it alfo carries on a large trade 
in corn and pit-coal. In the government of Calais and 
Boulogne are annually bred 5000 or 6000 colts, which 
being afterwards turned loofe in the paftures of Nor¬ 
mandy, are fold for Norman horfes. The fifheries on 
this coaft are alfo very advantageous. This province 
is divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower Pircardy ; 
and is again fubdivided into four deputy-governments. 
The principal town is Amiens. 

PICART (Bernard), a celebrated engraver, fon of 
Stephen Picart, alfo a famous engraver, was born at 
Paris in 1673. He learned the elements of his art 
from his father, and ftudied architecture and perfpec- 
tive under Sebaftian le Clerc. As he embraced the re¬ 
formed religion, he fettled in Holland to enjoy the free, 
exercife of it; where his genius produced thofe mailer- 
pieces which made him efteemed the moft ingenious 
artift of his age. A multitude of books are embel- 
lifhed with plates of his engraving. He died in 1733. 

PICCGLOMINI (Alexander), archbifhop of Pa¬ 
tras, and a native of Sienna, where he was born about 
the year 1508, was of an illuftrious and ancient family, 
which came originally from Rome, but afterwards fet¬ 
tled at Sienna. He compofed with fuccefs for the 
theatre ; but he was not more diftinguilhed by his ge¬ 
nus, than by the purity of his manners, and his regard 
to virtue. His charity was very great; and was chiefly 

exerted: 
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(a) The origin of the name of this province does not date earlier than A. D. 1200. It was an academical 
joke; an epithet firft applied to the quarrelfome humour of thofe fludtnts in the univerfity of Paris who came 
from the frontier of France and FI mders, and hence to their country. Falefii Notitia . Galliarum, p. 447.. 
Ltrguerac, Dcfcription dc la France, p. 52. 


Picardy 

f 

Piccolo- 

mini. 


Payne's 
Geogra¬ 
phy, vol. 
i L, 464. 
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Piccolo- exerted in relieving the neceflities of men of letters, 
mini. He has left behind him a number of works in Italian. 
The mo ft remarkable of which are, 1. Various Drama¬ 
tic Pieces, which laid the firft foundation of his charac¬ 
ter as a writer. 2. A Treatife on the Sphere. 3. A The¬ 
ory of the Planets. 4. A Tranflation of Ariftotle’s 
Art of Rhetoric and Poetry, in 4to. 5. A Syftem of 
Morality, publilhed at Venice, 1575, in 4toj tranflated 
into French by Peter de Larivey in 4to; and printed 
at Paris, 1581. Thefe, with a variety of other works, 
prove his exteniive knowledge in natural philofophy, 
mathematics, and theology. He was the firft who 
made ufe of the Italian language in writingupon phi- 
lolophical fubjefts. He died at Sienna the 12th of 
March 1578, aged 70. A particular catalogue of his 
works may be feen in the Typographical Dictionary. 
There is one performance afcribed to this author, in- 
titled Dialego della bella Creania delle Donne, (printed at 
Milan, 1558, and at Venice, 1574, in8vo.); which 
but ill fuits the dignity of a prelate. It is filled with 
maxims which have an evident tendency,to hurt the 
morals of young women. Piccol miini’s name, indeed, 
is not in the title page ; and it has all the appearance 
of being a juvenile produftion. It is very fcarce ; and 
the public would fuftain no lofs by its being entirely 
out of print. It was- tranflated into French by F. 
d’Amboife, and published atLyons, in i6mo, under the 
title of InJlruSion des jeunes dames. It was afterward^ 
reprinted in 1583, under that of Dialogue & Devh des 
Demoijelles. 

Piccolomini (Francis), of the fame family with the 
foregoing, was born in 1520, and taught philofophy 
with fuccefs, for the fpace of 22 years, in the moll ce¬ 
lebrated univerfities of Italy, and,afterwaids retired to 
Sienna, where he died, in 1604, at the age of 84.' 
The city went into mourning on his death. His works 
are, x. Some Commentaries upon Ariftotle, printed at 
Mayence, 1608, in 4to. 2. Univerfa Philofophia de 
Moribus, printed at Venice, 1583, in folio. He la¬ 
boured to revive the dodlrine of Plato, and endeavour¬ 
ed alfo to imitate the manners of that philofopher. 
He had for his rival the famous James Zabarella, whom 
he excelled in facility of expreflion and neatnefs of 
■difcourfe ; but to whom he was much inferior in point 
qf argument, becaufe he did not examine matters to 
the bottom as the other did; but prefled too rapidly 
from ore prr pofition to another. 

‘r Piccolomini of Aragon (Oftavius), duke of Amalfi, 
prince of the empire, a general of the emperor’s army, 
arid knight of the order of the Golden Fleece, was 
born in 1599. He firft bore arms among the Spanifti 
troops in Italy. He afterwards ferved in the army 
of Ferdinand II. who fent him to the relief of Bohe¬ 
mia, and entrufted him w ith the command of the im¬ 
perial troops in 1634. After having fignabzed himfelf 
.it the battle of Nortlingue, he made Marlhall de Cha- 
tiilon raife the fiege of St Cmer. He had the good 
fortune to gain a viflory over Marquis de Feuquieres 
in 1639 : nor did the lofs of die battle of Wolfenbut- 
t_el, in 165 r, impair his glory. He died on the 10th 
of Auguft 1656, being five years after, aged 57, with¬ 
out iftue ; and with the character of an able negociator 
-and an active general. The celebrated Caprara was his 
nephew. 

Piccolomini (James), whofe proper name was Am- 

2 


ntunati, took that of Piccolomini in honour of his pa- Piccolo- 
tron Pius II. He was bom in a village near Lucca m >ni 
in 1422. He became biftiop of Mafla, afterwards of . II. 
Frefcati; a cardinal in 1461, under the nan:? of^P.ckenng; 
dinal de Pav’te ; and died in 14/ 9, at,the age of 57, of 
an indigeftion of figs. He left 8000 piftoles in the 
bankers hands, which Pope Sixtus IV. claimed; and 
of which he gave a part to t ie Hofpital of the Holy 
Ghoft. His works, which confift of feme Letters, 
and a Hiftory of his own time, were prilled at Mi¬ 
lan, in 1521, in folio. His hiftory, intitled Commen¬ 
taries, commences the 18th of June 1464, and ends 
die 6th of December 1469. They may very proper¬ 
ly be confidered as a Sequel of Pope Pius II.’s Com¬ 
mentaries, which end with the year 1463. 

Piccolomini, (zEneas Sylvius). See Pius II. 

PICENTIA, (Strabo, Pliny), the capital of the 
Picentini, whofe territory, called Ager Pictntinus, a 
fmall diftrifl, lay on the Tufcan Sea, from the Promon- 
torium Minerva, the fouth boundary of Campania on 
the coaft, to the river Silarus, the north boundary of 
Lucania, extending within-land as far as the Samnites 
and Hirpini, though the exaft termination cannot be' 
affigned. The Greeks commonly confound the Picen¬ 
tini and Picentes, but the Romans carefully diftinguifli. 
them. The former, with no more than two towns that 
can be named, Silernum and Picentia ; the fituati.on of 
both doubtful: only Pliny fays the latter flood within- 
land, at fome diftance from the fea. Now thought to be 
Bicenza, ( Holftenius ), in thePrincipato Citra of Naples. 

PICENUM, (Casfar, Pliny, Florus); Picenus 
Ager, (Cicero, Salluft, Livy, Tacitus) ; Ager pi- 
centium , (Varro) : a territory of Italy, lying to the 
eaft of Umbria, fr m the Apennine to the Adriatic ; 
on the coaft extending from rhe river Aefis on the 
north, as far as the Pratut ani to the fouth. In die 
upper or northern part of their territory the Umbri 
excluded them from the Apennine, as far as Cameri- 
num, (Strabo) ; but in the lower or fouthern part they 
extended from the Adriatic to the Apennine. A very 
fruitful territory, and very populous. Picentes, the 
people, (Cicero); from the fingular, P teens, (Livy): 
different from the Picentini, on the Tuftan fea, though 
called fo by the Greeks ; but Ptolemy calls them Pi- 
ceni, as does alfo Piiny. Their territory at this day 
is fuppofed to form the greateft part of the March of 
Ancona, (Cluverius^. 

PICHFORD, in the county of Saldp in England ; 
on the fouth-eaft fide of Shrewfbury, near Condover. 

It is noted for a fpring of pitchy water (from whence 
fome derive its name), on the top of which there al¬ 
ways flows a fort of liquid bitumen. Gver moft of the 
coal pits hereabouts there lies a ftiatum of blackifh 
rock; of which, by boiling and grinding, they make 
pitch and tar, and alfo dilVtl an oil from it. 

PrCHINCHA, amountain in Peru. See Peru, n°56. 

PICKERING, in die north riding of Yorkfhire in 
England, 13 miles from Scarborough, and 225 from 
London, is a pretty large town belonging to the du¬ 
chy ofLancafter, on a hill among the wild mountains 
of Blakemorc ; having the foreft of Pickering on the 
north, and Pickering common on the fouth. It' is 
faid to have been built 270 years before Chrift by Pe- 
ridurus, a king of the Britons, who was buried here.- 
It had once a caftie, the ruins of wlfich are Hill to be 

feen; 
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Pickery feen; to whofe jurifdiffion many of the neighbouring 
? villages were fubjedt: and the adjacent territory, com- 
^ >1 C0 ‘ monly called Pickering-Lath, or the liberty or fored of 
Pickering, was given by Henry III. to his fon Edmund 
earl of Lancafter. A court is kept here for all aftions 
under 40 s. arifing within the honour of Pickering. 

PICKERY, in Scots law, petty theft, or healing 
things of fmall value. 

PICKETS, in fortification, flakes (harp at one end, 
and fometimes fhod with iron, ufed in laying out the 
ground, of about three feet long; but, when ufed for 
pinning the fafcines of a battery, they are from three 
to five feet long. 

Pickets, in artillery, are about five or fix feet long, 
fhod with iron, to pin the park lines, in laying out the 
boundaries of the park. 

Pickets, in the camp, are alfo flakes of about fix 
or eight inches long, to fallen the tent cords, in pitch¬ 
ing the tents ; alfo, of about four or five feet long, dri¬ 
ven into the ground near the tents of the horfemen, to 
tie their horfes to. 

Picket, an out-guard polled before an army, to 
give notice of an enemy approaching. 

Picket, a kind of punifhmentfo called, where a fol- 
dier flands with one foot upon a fharp-pointed flake ; 
the time of his Handing is limited according to the of¬ 
fence. 

PICKLE, a brine or liquor, commonly compofed 
of fait, vinegar, See. fometimes with the addition of 
fpices, wherein meat, fruit, and other things, are pre- 
ferved and feafoned. 

PICO, one of the Azore Iflands, is fo called from 
fome lofty mountains on it; or rather from one very 
high mountain, terminating like Teneriffe in a peak, 
and reputed .by fome writers equal to it in height. 
This ifland lies about four leagues fouth-wefl from St 
George, twelve from Tercera, and about three leagues 
fouth eafl of Fayal; in W. Long. 28. 21. and N. Lat. 
38. 29. The mountain Pico, which gives name to the 
ifland, is filled with difmal dark caverns or volcanoes, 
•which frequently vomit cut flames, fmoke, and afhes, 
to a great diflance. At the foot of this mountain to¬ 
wards the eafl is a fpring of frefh water, generally cold, 
but fometimes fo heated with the fubterraneous fire, 
as to rufh forth in torrents with a kind of ebullition 
like boiling water; equalling that in heat, and fending 
forth a fleam of fulphureons fetid vapours, liquefied 
Hones, minerals, and flakes of earth all on fire, in fuch 
quantities, and with fuch a violence, as to have formed 
a kind of promontory vulgarly called Myjlerios , on the 
declivity of the coafl, and at the diflance of 1200 
paces from the fountain. Such at lead is the account 
of Ortilius; though we do not find this lad circum- 
flance of the promontory confirmed by later tbferva- 
tions. The circumference of Pico is computed at 
about 15 leagues : and its mofl remarkable places are 
Pico, Lagoas, Santa Cruce or Cruz, San Sebaflian, 
Pefquin, San Rocko, Playa, and Magdalena, the inha¬ 
bitants of which live wholly on the produce of the 
ifland, in great plenty and felicity. The cattle are va¬ 
rious, numerous, and excellent in their feveral kinds : 
it is the fame with the vine; and its juice, prepared 
into different wines, the bed in the Azores.' Befides 
cea.n and other timber, they have a kind of wood 
which they call teixo, folid and hard as iron; and vein¬ 


ed, when finely polifhed, like a rich fcarlet tabby; Pic» 
which colour it has in great perfedtion. The longer I 
it is kept, the more beautiful it grows: hence it is, P‘ cr -nna. 
that the teixo tree is felled only for the king’s ufe or 
by his order ; and is prohibited from being exported 
as a common article of trade. 

Pico Marina , a fea-fifh common at Kongo in Afri¬ 
ca, derives its name from the refemblance of its mouth 
to the beak of a wood-pecker. It is of a large fize, Mod. 
and prodigious drength, has four fins on its back, three Univ. Hif- 
under its belly, and one on each fide of its head ; its tail t ° r y> vo, ‘ 
is large and forked, by which it cuts the waves with 4( ‘~ 

furprifing force and velocity. It is at war with every 
fifli that fwims, and with every thing it meets in its 
way, without being intimidated by the larged veffels; 
a furprifing inflance of which intrepidity, we are told 
by fome miflionaries, whofe fib ip was attacked by one 
of them, near thefe coads, in the dead of night. The 
violence of the fhock which it gave to the veffel quick¬ 
ly awakened the captain and the red of the people ; 
who immediately ran to the {hip’s fide, where they per¬ 
ceived, by moon light, this huge monfler faflened by 
its forehead to the veffel, and making the dronged ef¬ 
forts to difengage itfelf; upon which fome of them 
tried to pierce him with their pikes, but he got off be¬ 
fore they could accompliih their aim. On the next 
morning, upon vifiting that fide of the veffel, they 
found, about a foot below the fnrface of the water, a 
piece of its bony fnout duck fad into the wood, and 
two or three inches of it projedting outwards. They 
went prefently after to vifit the inlide of the fliip, and 
difeovered about five or fix inches more of the point of 
the horn which had penetrated through the plank. 

PICQUERING, a flying war, or fkirmifh, made by 
foldiers detached from two armies for pillage, or be¬ 
fore a main battle begins. 

PICQUET, or Picket. See Picquet. 

PICRAMNIA, in botany : A genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the dioecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is tripartite ; the corolla has 
three petals ; the flamina from three to five, ar;i- 
fiiaped, and feem to join together at the bafe ; there 
are two flyli, which are fhort and bent backwards; 
the berry is roundifh, and contains two oblong feeds, 
and fometimes one feed only. There is only one 
fpecies, viz. the antidefma, or murjoe bufih. This 
flirub is frequent in copfes and about the fkirts of 
woods in Jamaica, rifing about eight or nine feet 
from the ground. The leaves are of an oval form, 
pointed and placed in an alternate form along the 
branches ; the flower fpikes are long, pendulous, and 
{lender ; the florets’.fmall and white : the berries are 
numerous; at fiid red, then of a jet black colour; 
the pulp is foft, and of a purple complexion.—The 
whole plant is bitter, and efpecially the berry. The 
negroes make a decoclion of them, and ufe it in. 
weakneffes of the flomach and in venereal ca'es. . 

PICRANIA amara, or Bitter Wood, is a tall and 
beautiful timber tree, common in the woods of Jamai- ’ 
ca. It is a new genus, belonging to the pentandria 
monogynia of Linnaeus. The name is expreflive of its 
fenfible qualities. 

Every part of this tree is intenfely bitter ; and even 
after the tree has been laid for floors many years, who- 

ever 
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Picris ever rubs or {crapes the wood, feels a great degree 
U of bitternefs in their month or threat. Cabinet- 
_ ll< ^ ct - work made of this wood is very ufeful, as no infect 
will live near it. 

This tree has a great affinity to the QuaJJta Amara 
of Lir.nseus; in lieu of which it is ufed as an antifeptic 
in putrid fevers. When ufed, lefs of it will do than 
of the ^unjjia Amara of Surinam. See Quassia. 

PICRIS, Ox-toi 4 gu£ ; a genus of the polygamia 
asqtiaiis order, belonging to the fyngenelia clafs of 
plants. There are four fpecies, of which the only re¬ 
markable one is the echicides, or common ox-tongue, 
growing fpontaneoufly in corn fields in Britain. It 
has undivided leaves embracing the ftem, with yellow 
bloffoms, which fometimes clofe foon after noon, at 
other times remain open till nine at night. It is an 
agreeable pot-herb while young. The juice is milky, 
•but not too acrid. 

PICRIUM, in botany : A g'etius of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetandfia clafs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking with thofe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is monophyllous and quinquefid ; 
thexorolla monopetalous, and its tube is fhort; the fi¬ 
laments are four in number, and hooded.at the place of 
their infertioh ; the ftyle long and thick; the ftigma 
bilamellated ; the capfule is round, bivalved, and con¬ 
tains a number of final! feeds.—There are two'fpecies, 
viz. the fpicata and ramofa; both natives of Guaiana. 
Both fpecies are bitter, and employed in dyfpepfy, 
and to promote the menfes: they are alfo recommend¬ 
ed in vifceral obftraCtious. 

PICTET (Benedict), born at Geneva, in 16553 
of a diftinguiftied family, profecuted his ftudies with 
great fuccefs. After having travelled ihto Holland and 
'England, he taught theology in his own country with 
an extraordinary reputation. The univerfity of Leyden, 
after the death of Spantreina, folicited him to come 
and fill his place ; but he thought that his own country 
had the be ft right to his fervices : and for that genero- 
fity he received its thanks by the mouth of the mem¬ 
bers of council. A languilhing diforder, occafioned 
by too much fatigue, haftened his death ; which hap¬ 
pened on the 9th of June 1724, at the age of 69 years. 
This minifter had much fweetnefs and affability in his 
manner. The poor found in him a comforter and a 
father. He publifhed a great number of works in La¬ 
tin and French, which are much efteemed in Proteftant 
■countries. The’ principal of thefe are, 1. A Syftem 
-of ChrifHan Theology in Latin, 3 vols. in 410 ; the 
•beft edition ©f which is that of 1721. 2. Chriftian 

Morality, printed at Geneva, 1710, 8 vols. in i2mo. 
3. The Hiftory of the n th and 12 th centuries ; in¬ 
tended as a fequel to that of Sueur, printed in 1713, 

2 vols. in 4to. The Continuator is held in higher 
eftimation than the firft author. 4. Several Contro- 
veriial Treatiles. 5. A great number of traits on 
morality and piety ; among which we muft diftinguifh 
■“ The Art of Living and Dying wellpubliftied 
at Geneva, 1705, in 12m©. 6. Some Letters. 7. 

Some Sermons, from 1697 to 1721 ; 4 vols. in 8vo. 
With a vaft number of other books, the names of 
which it would be tedious to mention; but which, as 
Mr Sennebier fays, “ all (how evident marks of piety 
ar.d good fenfe,” 


Pictet (Johh-Louis), a counfellor of Geneva, born Pi&et 
in 1739, was of the fame family. He was member .11 
of the Council of Two Hundred ; Counfellor of State Pidts. 
and Syndic; and died in 1781. He applied himfelf v " 
to. the ftudy of aftronomy, and made feveral voyages 
Into France and England for his improvement. Few 
men were ever bleffed with a clearer or more enlight¬ 
ened underftanding. He has left in manufcript the 
“ Journal of a Voyage which he made to Ruffia and 
Siberia in 1768 arid 1769, in order to obierve the tran- 
fit of Venus over the fun’s difkA work very inte- 
refting, from the lively defcriptions which it gives 
both of men and of nature. 

PICTLAND. See Pentland. t 

PICTS, the name of one of thofe nations who an- Name, 
ciently poffeffed the north of Britain. It is generally 
believed that they were fo called from their cuftom of 
painting their bodies; an opinion which Camden 
fupports with great erudition. (See Gough’s edition, 

Vol. I. p. xci, of the preface). It is certainly liable, 
however, to confiderable objections ; for as this cuftom 
prevailed among the other ancient inhabitants of Bri¬ 
tain, who ufed the glajlum of Pliny and the vitrum 
of Mela for the like purpofe, it may be afked, Why 
the name of PiBi was confined by the Romans to 
only one tribe, when it was equally applicable to 
many others? Why fhould they defign them only 
by an epithet without ever annexing their proper 
name ? Or why fhould they impofe a new name on 
this people only, when they give their proper name 
to every other tribe which they have occafion to 
fpehk of? As thefe queftions cannot be anfwered in 
any fatisfaClory manner, it is plain we muft look 
for fome other derivation of the name. 

The Highlanders of Scotland, who fpeak the ancient 
language of Caledonia, exprefs the name of this once 
famous nation by the term Pittich ; a name familiar to 
the ears of the moil illiterate, who could never have 
derived it from the Roman authors. The word Pic- 
tlch means pilferers or plunderers. The appellation was 
probably impofed upon this people by their neigh¬ 
bours, or affumed by themfelves, fome time after the 
reign of Caracalla, when the unguarded ftate of the 
Roman province, on which this people bordered, gave 
them frequent opportunities of making incurfions thi¬ 
ther, and commiting depredations. Accordingly this 
name feems to have been unknown till the end of the 
3d century. Eumenius the panegyrift is the firft Ro¬ 
man author who mentions this people under their-new 
name of PiBich, or, with a Latin termination, PiBi. 

When we fay that this name may have been probably 
affumed for the reafon juft now mentioned, we muft 
obferve, that, in thofe days of violence, the character 
of a robber was attended with no difgrace. If he had 
the addrefs to form his fchemes well, and to execute 
them fuccefsfully, he was rather praifed than blamed 
for his conduct; providing he made no encroachments 
on the property of his own tribe or any of its allies. 

We mean this as no peculiar ftigma upon the PiCts ; 
for other nations of antiquity, in the like rude- ftate, 
thought and aCted as they did. See Thucydides', lib. 3. 
p. 3. and Virg. iEn. 7. 745 et 749. , 3 

Concerning the origin of the PiCts, authors are Origin, 
much divided. Boethius derives them from the Aga- 

thyrfi, 
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"PI&k thyrfi, PoMponius L*tus from the Germans, Bade 
' '' from the Scythi,ms,Camden( A)and Fatherlnnes from 

the anfcient Britons, Stilliugfteet from a people in¬ 
habiting the Ctmbrica Cherlonefus, and Keating and 
O’Flaherty, on the au'h -rity of the Pfalter Cafliel, 
derive them from the Thracians. But the mod pro¬ 
bable opinion is, that they were the defendants of the 
old Caledonians. Several reafons are urged in fupport 
of this opinion by Dr Macpherfon ; and the words of 
Eumenes, “ Caledonum, aliorumque Pidtorum, divas,” 
&c. plainly imply that the Pidts and Caledonians were 
ope and the fame people. 

As there has been much difpute about the origin of 
the Pidts, fo there has been much difpute about their lan¬ 
guage. There are many reafons which make it plain 
that their tongue was the Gaelic or Celtic; and thefe 
reafons are a further confbmati n of their having been 
of Caledonian extr dt. Through the eaft and north eaft 
coafts of Scotland (which were poffelted by the Pidls) 
we meet with an innumerable lift of names of places, 
2 rivers, mountains, &c. which are manifeftly Gaelic. 
Language. From a very old regifterof the priory of St Andrew’s 
(Dalrymple’$ Collections, p. 122.) it appears, that in 
the days of Hur.gus, the lad Pidtilh king of that name, 
St Andrew’s was called Mukrofs ; and that the town 
now called Qucensfcrry had the name of Ardchinneachatu 
Both thefe words are plain Gaelic. The firft fignifies 
“ the heath or promontary of boars and the latter, 
“ the height or peninfula of Kenneth.” In the lift of 
Pidtilh kings publifhed by Father Innes, molt of the 
names are obvioufly Gaelic, and in many inftancesthe 
fame with the names in the lift of Scottifh or Caledo¬ 
nian kings publifhed by the fame author. Had Innes 
underftood any thing of this language, he would not 
have fuppofed with Camden that the Pidts fpoke the 
Britifh tongue. It was unlucky that the two words 
on which they built their conjedlure (Strath and Aber) 
are as common in the Gaelic as they could have been 
in the Britifh, and at this day make a part of the 
names of places in countries to which the Pidlifh em¬ 
pire never extended. The names of Strathf.llan and 
Locbaler may ferve as inftances. 

The venerable Bede, as much aftranger to the Cel¬ 
tic as either of the antiquaries juft now meRtioned, is 
equally unhappy in the fpecimen which he gives of 
the Pidlifh language in the word penuahel“ the head 
of the wall.” Allowing the commutation of the ini¬ 
tial p into c , as infome other cafes, this word has frill 
the fame meaning in Gaelic which Bede gives it in the 
Pidtilh. It is true, there might have been then, as 
well as now, a confiderable difference between various 
dialedls < f the Celtic; and thus, perhaps, that pious 
anther was led to difeover five languages in Britain 
egreeal ly to the Jive booh of Mofes ; A conceit from 
■which the good man detived a great deal of harmlefs 
4 fatisfadlion. 

Territory. The Pidls of the earlieft ages, as appears from the 
joint tfllimony of all writers who have examined the 
Vol. XIV. 


fubjedl, poduffed only the eaft and north-eaft coaft of 
Scatland. On one fide, the ancient Drumalbin, or 
that ridge of mount tins reaching from L< ch'.omond 
near Dumbarton to the frith of Taine, which fiparates 
the county cf Sutherland from a part of Rofs, was the 
boundaiy of the Pidtilh dominions. Accordingly we 
find in the life of Columba, that, in traveli ng to the 
palace of Brudius, king of the Pidls,he travelled over 
Drumalbin, th e.Dorfon JJrittemai* of Adamnan. On 
the other fide, tire territory of the Pidts was bounded 
by the Roman province. After Britain was relin- 
quiftted by the emperor Hono: ius, they and the Saxons 
by turns were mailers efthofe countries which tie be- 
tween tilt Frith of Edinburgh and the river Tweed. 

We learn from Bede, that , the Saxons were matters of 
Galloway when he fimfhed his eeclefiaftical Hiltory. 

The Pidts, however made a conqneft of that country 
foon after ; fo that before the extindlion of their mo¬ 
narchy, all tire territories bounded on the one fide by 
the Forth and Clyde, and oh the other by the Tweed 
and Solway, fell into their hands. 5 

The hiftory of the Pidts, as well as of all the other Hiftory. 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, is extremely dark. The 
Irifh, hiftorians give Usa long lift of Pidlifh kings, who 
reigned over Pidtaria for the fpace of eleven or thir¬ 
teen centuries before the Chriftian era. After them 
Innes, in his Critical Effay, gives us a lift of above 
fifty, of whom no Ids than five held the feeptre, each 
for a whole century. It is probable that thefe writers 
had confounded the hiftory of the Pidts with that of 
their anceftors the old Caledonians. In any other view, 
their accounts, of them are highly fabulous; and have 
been long ago confuted by Dr' Macpherfon of Slate, 
an antiquary of much learning and refearch. The 
Pidts, as has been already obferved, were probably not 
known by that name before the 2d or 3d century. A- 
damnan, abbot of Ionia, is the firft author that er- 
prefsly mentions any Pidlifh king ; and the oldeft af¬ 
ter him is Bede, We are informed by thefe two wri¬ 
ters, that St Columba converted Brudius king of the 
Pidts to tire Chriftian faith. Columba came into Bri¬ 
tain in the year of the vulgar era 565. Before that 
period we have'no general record to afeertain fomuch 
as the name of any Pidtilh king. The hiftory of Dm/l 
qr Dreji, who is faid to have reigned over die Pidts in 
the beginning of the fifth century, when St Niniaa 
firft preached the golpel to that nation, has all the ap¬ 
pearance of fidtion (b); His having reigned a hun¬ 
dred years, and his putting an end to a hundred wais. 
are ftories which exceed all the bounds of probabi¬ 
lity. 

Brudius, the contemporary of Columba, is the firft 
Pidlifh king mentioned by any writer of authority. 

What figure his anceftors made, or who were his 
fuccefiors on the throne of Pictavia, cannot be afeer- 
tair.ed. Bede informs us, that during the reign of 
one of them, the Pidts killed Egfred king of Northum¬ 
berland in battle, and deftroyed the greateft part of 
4Z his 


(a) Ste Go-jJPs edition J Camden, Vol. I. Preface, p. rc. and the Ancient Umverfal Hifiory, Vol. XVII. p. 

39, Sco. ' 

(.B) According to Camden, this converfion happened about the year 630, in the Jbuthem Fidtifh provinces; 
while the northern, which were feparated by fruitful mountains, were converted by Columba. 
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Pifts. his army. The fame author mentions another of their 
v “ ~ kings called Nation , for whom he had a particular 

regard. It was to this Nait an that Ceolfrid, abbot of 
Wiremouth, wrote his famous letter concerning Eafter 
and the Tonfure (c) ; a letter in which Bede bimfeif 
is fuppofed to have had a principal hand. Roger Ho- 
veden apd Simon of Durham mention two other Pic- 
tifli kings Qnnuft and Kinoth, the firft of whom died in 
761, and the letter flouriflied about the 774, and gave 
an afylum to Alfred of Northumberland, who was 
much about that time expelled his kingdom. The 
accounts given by the Scots hiftorians, of feveral other 
Piflifh kings cannot be depended op; nor are the 
ilories told by the Britifh hiftorians, Geoffry of Mon¬ 
mouth and the author of the Eulogium Britannia, wor¬ 
thy of much greater credit. , y, „i«, _ 

.. In the ninth century thePiflifh nation was. otally 
fubdued by the Scots in tire reign of Kenneth Mac- 
aipin. Since, that time their name has been loft in 
that of the conquerors, with whom they ,were incor¬ 
porated after this conqueft; however,, they feem to 
have been treated by the Scottilh kings with great le¬ 
nity, fo that for fome ages after they commanded a 
great deal of refpeft. The prior pf.Hogulftead, an 
old Englilh hiflorian, relates, that they made a con- 
fiderable figure in the army of David the Saint, in his 
■difputes with Stephen king of England. „ In a battle 
fought in the year 1136, by tire Englilh on one fide, 
and the, Scots and Piets on the other, the latter in¬ 
filled on their hereditary right of leading the .van of 
:r the Scots army, and were indulged in that requeft by 
• the king. . rjrte *-o - 

The principal feat of the Piftifh kings was at A- 
bemethy. Brudius, however, as appears from the ac¬ 
counts given by Adamnan, in his life of Columba, 
fhad a palace at Invernefs, which was probably near 
the extremity of this territory in that quarter; for 
there is no good reafon fpr believing, with Camden, 
that this king had any property in the Weftem Illes, 
or that he had made a gift of Iona to St Columba when 
6 he yifi ted him in that place. lf ,4-t 

Maimers, With refpeft to the manners and cuftoms of the 
Pifls, there is no reafon to fuppofe they were any 
other than thofe of the Old Caledonians and Scots, of 
which many particulars are related in the Greek and 
Roman w riters who have occafion to fpeak of thofe na¬ 
tions. 

Upon the decline of the Roman empire, cohorts of 
barbarians were raifed, and Pifls were invited into the 
fervice, by Honorius, when peace was every where re- 
ftored, and were named Honoriaci. Thofe under Con- 
ftantine opened the paiTes of the Pyrenean mountains, 
and let the barbarous nations into Spain. From this 
period we date the civilization of their manners, which 
happened after they had by themfelves, and then with 
the Scots, ravaged this Roman province. 


Piers Wall, in antiquity, a wall begun by the em- Wall 
peror Adrian, on the northern bounds of England, to II 
prevent the incurfions of the Pifls and Scots. It was beauty ' C 

firft made only of turf llrengthened with palifadoes, -- 

till the emperor Severus, coming into Britain in per- 
fon, built it with folid Hone. This wall, part of 
whkh dill remains, begun at the entrance of the Sol¬ 
way Erith in Cumberland, and running north-ea(t ex¬ 
tended to the German Ocean. See Adrian and Sx- 

VERUS. 

PICTURE, a piece of painting, or a fubjeft repre- 
fentedin colours, on wood, canvas, paper, or the like. 

See Painting. 

PICTURESQUE beauty., fays a late writer on 
that fubjeft, refers to “ luch beautiful objefts as are 
fuited to the pencil.” This epithet is chiefly applied 
to the works of nature, though it will often apply to 
works of art alfo, Thofe objefts are moll properly 
denominated pifturefque which are difpofed by the 
hand of nature with a mixture of varied rudenefs, fm~ 
plicity, and grandeur. A plain neat garden, with little 
variation in its plan, and no ftriking grandeur in its 
pofition, difplays too much of art, defign, and unifor¬ 
mity, to be called pifturefque. “ The ideas of neat 
and fmooth (fays Mr Gilpin), inftead of being piftu¬ 
refque, in faft difqualify the objeft in which they re- 
fidefrom any pretenfinns to pifturefque beauty. Nay, 
farther, we do not fcruple to affert, that rough- 
nefs forms the molt effential point of difference be 
tween the beautiful and the pifturefque; as it feems 
to be, that particular quality wh ; ch makes objefts chief¬ 
ly pleafing in painting. I ufe the general term rough- 
nefs ; but properly fpe.iking roughnefs relates only to 
the furfaces of bodies: wh-n we ipeak of their deli¬ 
neation, we ufe the word rugged nefs- Both ideas, how¬ 
ever, equally enter into the pifturefque, and both are 
obfervable in the fmaller as well as in the larger parts 
of nature ; in the outline and bark of a tree, as in the 
rude fumroit and craggy fides of a mountain. 

“ Let us then examine our theory by an appeal to 
experience, and try how far thefe qualities enter into 
the id-ea of pifturefque beauty, and how far they mark 
that difference among objefts which is the ground of 
our inquiry. 

“ Apiece of Palladian architefture may be elegant 
in the laft degree; the proportion of its parts, the 
propriety of its ornaments and the fymmetry of tire 
whole, may be highly pleafing ; but if we introduce it 
in a pifture, it immediately becomes a formal objeft, 
and ceafes to pleafe. Should we with to give it pic- 
turefque beauty, we mult ufe the mallet inftead of the 
chiffel; we mutt beat down one half of it, deface the 
otber, and throw the mutilated members around in 
heaps ; in fliort, from a fmooth building we mud turn 
it into a rough ruin. No painter who had the choice 
of the two objefts would hefitate a moment. 

“Again, 


(c) We are told by fome authors that Columba taught the Pifls to celebrate Eafter always on a Sunday 
between the 14th and 30th of March, and to obferve a different method of tonfure from the Romans, leaving 
an imperfeft appearance of a crown. This occafioned much difpute till Naitan brought his fubjefts at length, 
to the Roman rule. In that age many of the Pifls went on a pilgrimage to Rome, according to the cuftom- 
of.the times? and amongft the reft we find two perfons mentioned in the antiquities of St Peter’s church ; Bdt - 
tins count of the Pifls, and Syr a with his,countrymen, performed their vow. 
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PiAurefque “ Again why does an elegant piece of garden- 
v beauty, ground make no figure on canvas ? the (hape is plea¬ 
ding, the combination of the objedts harmonious, and 
the winding of the walk in the very line of beauty. 
All this is true ; but the fmootlinefs of the whole, 
though right and as it ihould be in nature, offends in 
pidture. Turn the lawn into a piece of broken ground 
plant rugged oaks inliead of flowering ftrubs, break 
the edges of the walk, give it the rudenefs of a road, 
mark it with wheel-tracks, and fcatter arround a few 
ftones and brulhwood ; in a word, inftead of ma¬ 
king the whole fmooth, make it rough, and you make 
it alfo pidturefque. All the other ingredients of beau¬ 
ty it already poffeffed.” On the whole, pidturefque 
compofition confifts in uniting in one whole, a variety 
of parts, and thefe parts can only be obtained from 
rough objedts. 

It is poffible therefore to find pidturefque objedts 
among works of art, and it is poffible to make objects 
fo; but the grand feene of pidturefque beauty is na¬ 
ture in all its original variety, and in all its irregular 
grandeur. “ We feek it (fays our author) among all 
the ingredients of landfcape, trees, rocks, broken 
grounds, woods, rivers, lakes, plains, valleys, moun¬ 
tains, and difiances. Thefe objects in themfelves pro¬ 
duce infinite variety ; no two rocks or trees are exact¬ 
ly the fame ; they are varied a fecond time by combi¬ 
nation ; and almofl as much a third time by different 
lights and fhades and other aerial effedts. Sometimes 
we find among them the exhibition of a whole, but 
oftener we find only beautiful parts.” 

Sublimity or grandeur alone cannot make an objedt 
pidturefque: for, as our author remarks, “ however 
grand the mountain or the rock may be, it has no 
claim to this epithet, unlefs its form, its colour, or its 
accompaniments, have fome degree of beauty. No¬ 
thing can be more fublime than the ocean j but wholly 
unaccompanied, it has little of the pidturefque. When 
we talk therefore of a fublime objedt, we always under¬ 
hand that it is alfo beautiful; and we call it fublime 
or beautiful only as the ideas of fublimity or Ample 
beauty prevail. But it is not only the form and the 
compohtion of the objedts of landfcape which the pic¬ 
turesque eye examines, it connedts them with the at- 
mofphere, and feeks for all thofe various effedts which 
are produced from that vaft and wonderful ftorehoufe 
of nature. Nor is there in travelling a greater pleafure 
than when a feene of grandeur burfts unexpedtedly up¬ 
on the eye, accompanied with fome accidental circum- 
ftance of the atmofphere which harmonizes with it, 
and gives it double value.” 

There are few places fo barren as to afford no pic- 
turefque feene. 


-Believe the mufe, 


Picuipmi- 

inu, 


agreeable variety. Often too on thefe vaft tradts Pidtorefqiie 
of interfedting grounds we fee beautiful lights, foften- Scanty, 
ing off along the fides of hills; and ofeen vve fee them 
adorned with cattle, flocks of fheep, heath-cocks, grous, 
plover, and flights of other wild foul. A group of 
cattle ftanding in the lhade on the edge of a dark hill, 
and relieved by a fighter diftance beyond them, will 
often make a complete pidture without any other ac¬ 
companiment. In many other fituations alfo we find 
them wonderfully pleafing, and capable of making pic¬ 
tures amidft all the deficiences of landfcape. Even a 
winding road itfelf is an objedt of beauty ; while the 
richnefs of the heath on each fide, with the little hillocks 
and crumbling earth, give many an excellent leffon 
forafore ground. When we have no opportunity of 
examining the grand feenery of nature, we have every 
where at leaft the means of obferving with what a mul¬ 
tiplicity of parts, and yet with what general fimplicity, 
fire covers every furface. • 

“ But if we let the imagination loofe, even feenes 
like thefe adminifter great amufement. The imagi¬ 
nation can plant hills; can form rivers and lakes in 
valleys : can build caftles and abbeys; and if it find no 
other amufement, can dilate itfelf in vaft ideas of 
fpace. 

Mr Gilpin, after deferibing fuch objedts as may be 
called pidturefque, proceeds to confider their fources of 
amufement. We cannot follow our ingenious author 
through the whole of this confideration, and {hall 
therefore finifh our article with a fhort quotation froth 
the beginning of it. “ We might begin (fays he j :: in 
moral ftyle, and confider the objedcs of nature in a 
higher light than merely an amufement. We might 
obferve, that a fearch after beauty fhoiild naturally 
lead the mind to the great origin of all beauty ; t® 
the 


-firft good, firft perfedt, and firft fair. 


She does not know that inaufpicious fpot 
Where beauty is thus niggard of her ftore. 
Believe the mufe, through this terreftrial wafte 
The feeds of grace are fown, profufely fown, 

Even where we leaft may hope.- 

Mr Gilpin mentions the great military road between 
Newcaftle and Carlifle as the moll barren tract of 
country in England; and yet there, he fays, there is 
“ always fomething to amule the eye. The inter¬ 
changeable patches o'f heath and green-fward make an 


But though in theory this feems a natural climax, we 
infift the lefs upon it, as in fadt we have fcarce ground 
to hope that every admirer of pidturefque beauty is an 
admirer alfo of the beauty of virtue; and that every 
lover of nature refledts, that, 

. Nature is but a name for an e/fett. 

Whole caufe is God.- 

If, however, the admirer of nature can turn hisamufe- 
ments to a higher purpofe ; if its great feenes can in- 
fpire him with religious awe, or its tranquil feenes 
with that complacency of mind which is fo nearly al¬ 
lied to benevolence, it is certainly the better. Apponat 
lucro. It is fo much into the bargain; for we dare 
not promife him more from pidturefque travel than 
a rational and agreeable amufement. Yet even this 
may be of fome ufe in an age teeming with licentious 
pleafure ; and may in this light at leaft beconfidered 

as having a moral tendency ” . 

PICUIPINIMA, in ornithology, is the name of a 
fpecies of pigeon in Brafil. It is fo very fmall as' fcarce 
to exceed the lark in fuze. ' Its head, neck, and wings, 
are of a pale lead colour, with a black femilunar mark 
at the extremity of each wing; but its long wing- 
feathers, which are feen when the wings are expanded 
in flying, are of a reddifh-brown on one fide, andblack- 
ifh on the ,other, with black ends or tips ; the tail is 
4 Z 2 long, 
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ricuwmua, long, and is variegated with black, white and brown; 
t>lcU!i ' the belly is covered with white feathers, every one of 
' v which has a brown mark of the (hape of a half moon 
at the end, 

PICUMNUS andPmuMNUs, were two deities at 
Rome, who prefided over the aufpices required before 
the celebration of nuptials. Pilumaus was fuppofed 
to patronize children, as his name feeras in fome man* 
ner to indicate good pellet mala inf antic. The manu¬ 
ring of land was firft iqvpated by Picnmnus, from 
which reafon he is called StaequHinitts* Filumnus is 
alfo invoked as the god of bakers and millers, as he is 
faid to have firft invented the art of grinding corn. 

PICUS, the Woodpecker, in ornithology,a genus 
belonging to the order cf picas. The beak is ftraight 
and conlifts of many fides, and like a wedge at the 
point; the noftrils are covered with briftly feathers • 
the tongue is round like a worm, very long, and (harp 
at the point, which is befetwith bridles bent backwards* 

The grand charafteriftic, fays Latham, of thefe 
birds is the tongue (which in no bird is iimilar, the 
wryneck excepted, whofe other diarafters, however, 
differ too widely to giveit place in fhisclafs), the muf¬ 
fles neceflary to tire motions of which are fingular and 
worthy of notice; affording the animal means of dart¬ 
ing it forwards the whole length, or drawing it within 
the mouth at will. See Ray on die Creation, p. 143. 
Denham's Phyfx. Utal. p. *42. Note c. Well. Orn. 
p. 136. t. 21. 

The fame intelligent ornifoologift enumerates no lefs 
than 50 different fpecies of woodpeckers, belides va¬ 
rieties of fame of them which amount to nine more. 
Each of thefe fpecies our readers cannot expeift us to 
deferibe ; we fhall therefore content ourfelves withfuch 
as appear to be mod remarkable. 

x. The picus martius, or greated black woodpecker, 
is about the fize of a jackdaw, being about 17 inches 
long; the bill is nearly two inches and a half in length, 
of a dark aih-colour, and whitilh on the (ides ; the 
jrides are pale yellow, and the eyelids are naked, ac¬ 
cording to Scopoli; foie whole bird is black, -except 
the crown of the head, which is vermillion ; the firft 
quill-feather is the (horteft, and the two middle tail- 
feathers, which are longer than the others, make it 
appear a little rounded, the legs are of a lead colour, 
covered with feathers on the forepart for' half their 
length. 

laitham’g “ The female differs from the male in Laving the 
Synopfis, hind head only red, and not the whole crown of foe 
v°I. u. head; and the general colour of the plumage has a 

P" ssz ' ftrong caff of brown in it. It has likswifc been ob-i 

ferved, that foe red on foe hind head-has been wholly 
wanting ; and indeed both male and female are apt 
much to vary in different fubjcSs ; fome having a 
much greater proportion of red on the head than others. 
This fpecies is found on the continent oPEurope, but 
not in plenty except in Germany. It is not an inha¬ 
bitant; oi Italy, and is. very rarely fsen in France. 
Frifch mentions it as a bird .common to to his parts ; 
and it is found alfo in Sweden, Switzerland, and-Den¬ 
mark, but not;in winter. 

“ It is faid to build in old aft. and poplar trees, 
making large and deep nefts; and Frifch obferves, that 
they efiea fo excavate a tree, that it is foooa&ex blown 

4 


-down with the wind ; and that under the hole of this Picus. 
bird may often be found a bnfhel pf duft and bits of '“~ v 
wood. The female lays two or three white eggs, foe 
colour of which, as Willoughby obferves, is peculiar to 
foe whole of the woodpecker genus, ■ or at lead all 
thole which have come under his infpeftion.” 

2. The picus principalis, or white billed woodpeck¬ 
er, is fonxewhat bigger than the laft, being equal in 
fiate to a crow. It is 16 inches long, and weighs about 
20 ounces. The bill is white as ivory, three inches 
hang and channelled; the i rides are yellow, and on 
the hind bead is an -ereft pointed craft,-of a fine red 
colour fome of the feathers of which are two inches 
long; the head itfelf, and foe body in general are 
black ; but the lower part of the back, rump, and. 
upper tail-coverts, are white ; from the eye there a- 
rifes a ftripe of white, which paffes on each fide-of the 
neck down to the back ; three or four, of the prime 
quills are black, but the reft are white; the tail is cu¬ 
neiform, and of the fame colour as the body ; foe kgs 
and claws are alfo black. 

“ This fpecies inhabits Carolina, Virginia, New 
Spain, and Bralil, and is called by the Spaniards car¬ 
penter, and not without re-afon, as this as well as mod 
of the other fpecies make a great noife with foe bill 
againft the trees in foe woods, where they may be 
heard at a great di (lance, as if carpenters were at work, 
making, according to Catfby, in an hour or two a 
bethel of chips. He adds likewife, that the Canadian 
Indians make ufe of the bilk of thefe birds for coro¬ 
nets, fetting them round in a wreath with the points 
outwards; and that the northern Indians purchafe them 
of the fouthem at the rate of two and three buck (kins 
per bill. Kalm fays they are found in New Jerfey, 
though very feldom, and only at certain feafonsd' 

3 The picus erythroeephalus, or red headed wood* 
pecker, is about eight inches three quarters long, and 
weighs two ounces. The bill k an mefa and a quarter 
in length, of a lead colour, with a black tip; foe 
irides are dufky, the head and foe neck are of a moft 
beautiful crimfon ; the back and wings are black; 
the rump, bread, and belly, are white ; the ten firft 
quids are black, the eleventh black and white, and the 
others are white with black (hafts ; the tail is black 
and cuneiform ; the legs and claws are of lead colour. 

The cock and hen are very nearly a’ike. 

“ This fpeciesjnhabits Virginia, Carolina, Canada, 
and mod of the parts of North America ; but at the 
approach of winter it migrates more or lefs to foe 
fouthward, according to the feverity of the feafon.; 
and upon this circumftance foe people of North Ame¬ 
rica foretel the rigour or clemency of the enfuing win¬ 
ter. Kalm obferves that it is a very common bird, 
and is very deftrudlive to the maize-fields and orch¬ 
ards, pecking through the ears of maize, and deftroy- 
ing great quantities of apples. Tn fome years they are 
more numerous than in others, when they attack the 
orchards where foe fweet apples grow, which they eat 
fo far that nothing remains bat the mere pills. Some 
years fir.ee there was a premium of twopence per head 
paid from pbe public fund, in order to extirpate this 
pernicious bird but this has been neglefled much of 
late. They are laid likewife to be very fond of acorns. 

In Virginia and Carolina they ftay the whole year, but 

. as* 
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are not feen m fitch numbers in winter as in fummer. 
v During the winter they are very tame, and arc frequent¬ 
ly known to come into the hoiafes in the fame manner 
as the red-breaft is wont to do in England. It is ob¬ 
served that this fpecies is found chiefly in old trees ; and 
the noife they make with their bills may be heard above 
a mile diftant. It builds the earl'eft of all the wood¬ 
peckers, and generally pretty high from the ground. 
It is accounted by many people very good eating. 
Buffon is of opinion, that it is neceflity alone that 
caufes thefe birds to feed on vegetables of any kind, as 
it is contrary to the nature of the genus.” 

4. The picus pubefcens, or little woodpecker, ac¬ 
cording to Catefby, weighs only about an ounce and 
an half. Briflonfays, it is larger than thefmalleft of 
the European fpecies, being about five inches and a 
half long. The bill is about eight lines long, and of 
a horn colour; the top of the head is black, and on 
each fide above the eye is a white line ; the hind head 
is red; the hind part of the neck, the back, and rump, 
are black, which is divided into two parts by a line of 
white palling down the middle to the rump ; tiie fca- 
pulars, upper wing and tail coverts are black; the 
greater wing coverts and quills are fpotted with white ; 
the under parts of the body are pale grey ; the tail is 
black; the four middle feathers are plain, the reft 
are barred with white and black; and the legs and 
claws are black. 

The female has no red on the hind head. Linnaeus 
. tells us, that the outer tail feather is white, marked 
with four black fpots. This fpecies inhabits Virginia 
and Carolina. According to Kalm, it abounds in New 
Jerfey, where it is erteemed of all others the molt dan¬ 
gerous to orchards, and is the moll daring. As foon 
as it has pecked one hole in a tree, it makes another 
clofe to the firft, in an horizontal direction, proceed¬ 
ing till it has made a circle of holes quite round the 
tree; and the apple-trees in the crehards, have often 
feveial of thefe rings of holes round the Item, info- 
much that the tree frequently dries up and decays. 

5. The yellow woodpecker is about nine inches 
long. The bill is of a y ellowifh white, and more than 
an inch long; the hind head is crefted; the head it- 
felf, the neck, and whole body, are covered with dirty 
white feathers; from the lower jaw to the ears on 
■each fide, there is a red ftripe ; the wing coverts are 
brown and edged with yellowifh, and fome of the 
greater ones are mixed with rufous on the inner web ; 
the quills are brown or rufous; tire tail is black ; the 
kgs and claws are grey. 

“ This fpecies is common at Cayenne, and is called 
there charpentier jaune. It makes its neft in old trees 
which are rotten within ; making with its bill a hole 
from without, at firft horizontal, but declining down¬ 


wards-as foen as it has pierced through (he found part, 
till it is at laft a foot and a half below the firft open¬ 
ing. The female lays three white and nearly round 
eggs, and the young are hatched about the beginning 
■ot April. The male bears*his fhare in the work with 
the female, and in her abfence keeps centinel at the 
entrance of the hole. Themoteof this bird is a kind 
of -whittle fix ‘times repeated, of which the two or 
three laft .are in a graver accent than rhe others. The 
female wants the red band on the fide of the head 
which is feen in the male. 

“ Specimens vary; fome are of that dirty white, as 
Briffon deferibes it, others of a light yellow; which 
laft is the cafe in a fpecimen in the Leverian mufeum : 
This is 13 inches in length. 

“ In the place referred to above, we find a bird im- 
perfeftly deferibed by Mr Vermin: he merely fays, 
that it is a large fpecies; that it has a fine red creft on 
the head ; the neck, bread, and belly, of a citron co¬ 
lour; and the wings blueifh above. He only adds, 
that it may be diftinguifhed from others by the ftrokes 
of the bill, which it gives to the trees, and may be 
heard at a great diftance.” 

6 . The picus auratus, Or gold-winged woodpecker, 
is about 11 inches long, and weighs about 5 ounces. 
The bill is an inch and a half long, and is fomewhat 
bent, and is not fquarebut roundilh, ridged only on 
the top, the point being fharp ; the'upper parts of the 
head and neck are afh-coloured; the hind head is fed ; 
the fides of the head, throat, and.fore-part of the neck, 
■are pale yellow ; on each fide of the head is a ftripe of 
black, from the bafe of the lower jaw to the neqk; 
the back, fcapulars, and wing coverts, are of a grey 
brown colour, tranfverfely ftriated with black lines.; 
the rump is whitifh; the breaft; belly, and fides, are 
whitilh yellow, and each feather is marked with a 
round black fp’ot at the tip; on the middle of ihe 
breaft there is a large crefcent of black; the thighs, 
upper and under tail coverts, are black and white mix¬ 
ed ; the quills are brown, with yellow {hafts fpotted 
with brown on the outer edge; the tail is blackifli, 
being outwardly edged with grey; the outer feather 
is dotted with whitilh on the margins; the {hafts of 
all but the two middle feathers are yellow half way 
from the bafe ; and the legs and claws are brown. 

The female differs in having the crown and neck 
behind, grey brown ; the hind head of alefs vivid red ; 
and the greater quills not fpotted on the edges. She 
alfo wants the black lift on the throat, but otherwife, 
like the male. 

This fpecies inhabits Carolina, Virginia, and Ma¬ 
ryland, and is plenty in the middle ftates, where 
it is called by fome hit-tack or pint, and by others. 
high-hole (a). Both the firft names hav e fome relation to 

its 


( a) ** I‘ have lately feen (Hays Latham) in the Leverian mnfeum a bird which appears to be a mere variety 
though brought from a far different country. This was much like the picus auratus in colour, but rather 
lefs in fize. The bill made exactly like that bird, and brown ; on each fide of the jaw is a ftripe of crimfon 
like a whifker; the under part of the wings of a pale red colour, not unlike what is called red had: and the 
fhafts of the quills and tail, which in the other bird are yellow, in this are fed ; the plumage on the upper parts 
of the body is brown, beneath vinaceous, marked with round black fpots ; tail black, pointed, and each fea¬ 
ther bifurcated at the tip, exactly like the American one. This was brought from the Cape of Good Hope. 
I have feen two fpecimens of this bird.” 


T'ictis. 
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Picu«. its note ; arid perhaps the latter, from the fituationof 
v the neft. It is almoft continually on the ground, and 
is not obferved to climb on the trees, like others of 
the genus. It lives chiefly on infefls (b), and is com- 
tnonly very fat, fo as to be thought very palatable for 
the table. It flays all the year; and as it cannot at all 
times get infers, it muft perhaps eat fome kind of 
grafs or plants in the fields. Its form and fome of 
its qualities make it refemble the cuckow (c). Though 
it climbs not on trees, it flies to their tops and fits oc- 
cafionally on the branches. 

Forfter, in the Philofophical Tranfaflions, obferves, 
that it is a bird of paffage in the northern parts of 
America, vifiting the neighbourhood of Albany Fort 
in April, and leaving it in September: that it lays 
from four to fix eggs, in hollow trees, and feeds on 
worms and other infefls. Called by the natives ou- 
ihee-quan-now. 

The following fpecies are pretty well known in Bri¬ 
tain. 

7. The viridis, or green woodpecker, weighs fix 
ounces and a half; its length is 13 inches, the breadth 
20 arid a half; the bill is dulky, triangular, and near 
two inches long; the crown of the head is crimfon, 
fpotted with black; the eyes are furrounded with 
black, and the males have a rich crimfon mark beneath 
the blacknefs; the back, neck, and lefler covet ts of 
the wings, are green ; the rump of a pale yellow; the 
whole of the under part of the body is of a very pale 
green, and the thighs and vent are marked with 
tiulky lines ; the legs and feet are of a cinereous green; 
the tail confifts of ten ftiff feathers, whofe ends are ge¬ 
nerally broken, as the’bird refts on them in climbing; 
their tips are black; the reft of each is alternately bar¬ 
red with dufky and deep green. Thefe birds feed en¬ 
tirely on infefls ; and their principal aflion is that of 
climbing tip and down the bodies or boughs of trees : 
for the firft piirpofe they are provided with a long {len¬ 
der tongue, armed with a {harp bony end barbed on 
each fide, which by the means of a curious apparatus 
of mufcles, they can exert at pleafure, darting it to a 
great length into the cliffs of the bark, transfixing and 
drawing out the infefls that lurk there. They make 
their nefts in the hollows of trees: in order therefore 
to force their way to thofe cavities, their bills are 
formed ftrong, very hard, and wedge-like at the end; 
Dr Derham obferves, that a neat ridge runs along the 
top, as if an artift had defigned it for ftrength and 
beauty. Yet it has not power to penetrate a found 
tree; their perforation of any tree is a warning to the 
owner to throw it down. Their legs are Ihort, but 
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ftrong; their thighs very mufcular; their toes dif- Picu*. 
pofed two backward, two forward; the feathers of ' y ~~ 
the tail are very ftiff, {harp-pointed, and bending 
downwards. The three firft circumftances do admi¬ 
rably concur to enable them to run up and down the 
fides of the trees with great fecurity ; and the ftrength 
of the tail fupports them firmly when they continue 
long in one place, either where they find plenty of food, 
or while they are forming an accefs to the interior part 
of the timber. This form of the tail makes their flight 
very awkward, as it inclines their body down, and 
forces them to fly with Ihort and frequent jerks when 
they would afeend, or even keep in a line. This fpe- 
cies feeds oftener on the ground than any other of the 
genus : all of them make their nefts in the hollows of 
trees; and lay five or fix eggs, of a beautiful femi- 
tranfparent white. 

Willoughby fays that the female lays five or fix eggs ; 
which Pennant (n) alfo obferves; adding that they are 
of a beautiful fem tranfparent white. 

“ Thefe birds fometimes build in a hollow afp or 
other tree, 15 or 20 feet from the ground. The male 
and female take it by turns to bore through the living 
part of tire wood, till they come to the rotten part, 
wherein, after being hollowed out to a proper depth, 
they lay their eggs (e), which are generally five and 
fometimes fix (f) in number, greenifti with fmallblack 
fpots.' The young ones climb up and down the trees 
before they can fly. It is worthy of remark to obferve 
with what nicety the holes of the woodpecker are 
made, as perfectly round as if made by the afliftance of 
a pair of compafles. Nuthatches, darlings, and bats, 
frequently build in thefe holes when deferted. 

“ Both Frifch and Klein miftake in faying that the 
females have not the red crown, for even the young 
ones in the neft have the appearance of it; and I have 
had them brought to me when they could fcarcely fly, 
when the red was mixed with brown; but they do 
not become of a full red till after the firft moult. 

They are faid to be fond of bees in winter, making 
great havock among them. Salerne obferves, that 
they are found in the markets in Italy, at Bologna; 
but this is not extraordinary, for the Italians eat all 
fmall birds almoft without exception. 

“ In Sir A. Lever’s mufeum there is a variety of this 
bird, of a ftraw-colour throughout, except the crown, 
which is faintly marked with red.” 

8. The-major, or great fpotted woodpecker, weighs 
two ounces three quarters ; the length is nine inches ; 
the breadth is 16. The bill is one and a quarter long, 
of a black horn colour. The irides are red. The fore¬ 
head 
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(b) ' “ In defect of infefls I have been informed-(fays Mr L'atham), that it feeds On the berries of the red 
cedar, and grows fat on them. This food has been both difgorged by the mouth, after beirig {hot, as well 
as found in the ftomach on diiTeflion.” 

(c) “ Linnaeus, in his tenth edition of the S\jle?na Nature, had ranked this with the cuckows; and BufFon, 
from its fimilarity to this genus, has placed it at the end of the wood peckers of its clafs.” 

(d) Dr. Zoo!, p. 242. where fome pertinent obfervations on thefe birds may be found. Let the reader alfo 
contult Ray on the Creation, p. 143. and Derhani’s Phyjico-theol. p. 193, 339, 342. 

(e) “ This is fometimes fo deep that they muft feed their young quite in the dark ; for I have been told by 

one, that he was obliged to thruft his whole arm to the {houlder down the hollow of a tree before he could reach 
the eggs.-*' 0 5 '• " 

(r ) “ I have feon fix young ones.together in one.neft.” Will. Orn. p. 136. 
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Picus, head is of a pale buff colour ; the crown of the head a 
gloffy black; the hind-part marked with a rich deep 
crimfon fpot. The cheeks are white; bounded be¬ 
neath by a black line that pafles from the corner of 
the mouth and furrounds the hind-part of the head. 
The neck is encircled with a black colour. The throat 
and bread: are of a yellowilb white; the vent feathers 
of a fine light crimfon. The back, rump, and co¬ 
verts of the tail, and leffer coverts of the wings, are 
black ; the fcapular feathers and coverts adjoining to 
them are white. The quill feathers are black, elegant¬ 
ly marked on each web with round white fpots. The 
four middle feathers of the tail are black, the next tip¬ 
ped with dirty yellow ; the bottoms of the two out- 
moft black; the upper parts of a dirty white. The ex¬ 
terior feathers marked on each web with two black 
fpots; the next with two on the inner web, and only 
one on the other. The legs are of a lead colour. The 
female Wants that beautiful crimfon fpot on the head ; 
in other refpe< 5 b the colours of both agree. This fpe¬ 
cies is much more uncommon than the preceding ; and 
keeps altogether in the woods. This bird is pretty 
common in. England, France, Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, frequenting the woods like the reft 
of its genus, and is likewife met with in America. It 
is a very cunning bird ; for when a perfon has feen one 
on a tree, he is almoft fure to lofe fight of it, if the 
tree is large, and the obferver not very attentive ; for 
the moment it fpies any one it will creep behind a 
branch, and there lie fecure till the danger is over. 
The extreme facility with which birds of the wood¬ 
pecker kind defcend as well as afcend the trees is wor¬ 
thy admiration, feeming to do both with equal eafe to 
itfelf. We do not find any one who has noticed the 
colour of the eggs; but Buffon mentions having 
found a neft with fix young ones in an old decayed afp 
tree, 30 feet from the ground. 

9. The medius or middle-lized woodpecker, agrees 
with the preceding in colours and fize, excepting that 
the cro'vn of the head in this is of a rich ciimlon; the 
crown of the head in the male of the f irmer black ; 
and the crimfon is in form of a .bar on the hind part. 
Birds thus marked have been ihot in Lancafhire and 
other parts of England ; but Mr Pennant is doubtful 
whether they are varieties or diftinift fpecies. “ Brif- 
fon (fays Latham), quotes many authois who have de- 
fcribedthis bird, but I am not clear in its being a dif- 
tinfl fpecies. It is certainly much more fcarce in Eng¬ 
land than any other. Buffon is reconciled to its being 
a variety only; but if fo, this variety is regular, ac leatt, 
in all the fpecimens which I have feen.” 

10. The minor, or leaft fpotted woodpecker, fcarce 
weighs an ounce : the length is fix inches; the breadth 
eleven. The forehead is of a dirty white : the crown 
of the head (in the male) of a beautiful crimfon : the 
cheeks and fides of the neck are white, bounded by a 
bed of black beneath the former. The hind part of 
the head and neck, and the coverts of the wings, are 
black : the back is barred with black and white : the 
fcapulars and quill-feathers fpotted with black and 
white : the four middle feathers of the tail are black ; 
the others varied with black and white: the breaft and 
belly are of a dirty white : the crown of the head (in 
the female) is white ; the feet are of a lead colour. It 
has all the characters and actions of the greater klnd } 


but is not fo often met with. Salerne tells us that this P» cu». 
bird is not found in France ; but Buffon affirms that v 
it inhabits moft of the provinces there. It approaches 
near habitations in winter, and may be feen in orchards 
adjoining to houfes, which no doubt it does for the 
fake of food, finding about the trunks of the trees both 
caterpillars and laivx of infedts of all kinds. It builds 
in an hole of a tree, and often difputes the right of 
poffelfion with the little colemoufe, which Lift, as it is 
much weaker of the two, muft yield the vi&ory. 
Willoughby fays it is called in England by the name 
of hickivall. Linnseus, in his fynonymes of this bird, 
quotes Haffelquift for the fame; but whoever will di- - 
ligently read what this author fays of the matter, will 
be convinced that the reference fhould be to the 
greater rather than the leaft of this genus. It is i'aid 
by him to inhabit the higher parts of Afia. 

Mr Sonnerat mentions a bird found by him at 
Amigue, in the ifland of Panay, with the top of the 
head, ai?4 hind part of the neck, of a greyilh black: 
on each fide of the neck, two-thirds downwards, is a 
ftripe of white, which begins juft above the eye ; and 
under this another of black from the eye to the fhoul- 
der. The upper part of the body is black and white. 

The under parts pale yellow, fpotted with black. The 
tail is black above, and beneath barred with a dirty 
xyhite and yellowifh colour. The bill and legs blackifh. 

The head had no red on it Buffon fuppofes it to have 
been a iemgle, and a variety only of our leaft fpotted 
woodpeckers. 

Picus (fab. hift.), a king of Latium, fan of Sa¬ 
turn, He matried Venilia, alfo called Oartens, by 
whom he had Faunus. He was tenderly loved by the 
goddefs Pomona, and he returned heraffe&ion. Ash? 
was- one day hunting in the woods, he was met by 
Circe, who became deeply enamoured of him, and who 
changed him into a woodpecker, called by the name 
of picus among the Latins. His wife Venilia was fo 
diic- nfolate when (he was informed of his death, that 
fhe pi :ed away. Some .'uppole that Picus was the fon 
of Pilumnus, and that he gave out prophecies to his 
fubjedts by means of a favouiite woodpecker; from 
which circumftance originated the fable of his being 
metamorphofed into a bird.- 

Picus (John), earl of Mirandola, a prodigy of 
parts and learning, was the youngeft child of John 
Francis Picus earl of Mirandola and Concordia ; ar.d 
was born in the year 1463. The progrtfs that he 
made in letters was fo extremely rapid, that it was 
matter of aftonifhment to fee even a boy one of the 
firft poets and orators of his age. He was the fcholar 
of R. Jochanan, a German Jew, who confirmed his 
natui al fondnefs for the cabaliftical writings, infomuch 
that he is reported to have declared, that thofe who 
dived into them dived in the true head fpring; where¬ 
as thofe rivulets that had flowed thence into Greece 
were no better than corrupt and ftagnated waters. 

After vifiting the moft famous univerllties of France 
and Italy, he went to Rome ; where, in 1486, before 
he was 24 years of age, he publilhed 900 propositions 
in logic, mathematics, phylics, divinity, cabaliftic 
learning, and magic, drawn not only from Greek and 
Latin, but even from Jewiih and Arabian writers; 
fubjoining to his advertifement, that, “ if any philo- 
fopher or divine would come to Rome to difpute with 
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ricui hkn upon any or all of them, he won Id defray the ex- 

i peaces of his journey from the remoteft comers of 

1 jj~ s ' Italy'’’. He enjoyed, however, the honour of this dif- 
patatioas challenge quietly, without danger to his cre¬ 
dit : for envy procured- fome of his proportions to be 
charged w kh herefy, and be was forbid to d-rfpnte up¬ 
on them. As a proof of the ignoraatce of his oppo- 
fers,- we are told that a theologian who had fhown him- 
felf very, zealous in centering his book, being afhed 
what was the meaning of the word cabbala? anfvver- 
ed, that he Was a wicked man and a heretic, who had 
written again it Jefus Chrift, amd that thofe who follow¬ 
ed his opinion were called cabbalifts. At the age of 
2S', he confined himfelf wholly to the ftady of the 
fcriptiiTe; and ortdertook to combat the Jews and 
Mahometans ,sb well as to eOftfound-judicial altrology ; 
but in this intention hi-s' credit was alfo fared* though 
with the lofs of hi'S-life, by his dying in 0494, in his 
3 2d year. He was called the phgnhf of hit age, and 
by Scaliger Manfitunfine Vitio. He computed a great 
number of works^. Whichhave often been primed l>oth 
feparately and together. The folio wing.epitaph is up¬ 
on: his tomb ! 

Hicfitus&fi Piatt Miratidola, ceetera naturtt 

Et Tagtcs et Ganges, forfati &t Autiiadcs. 

Prcus (John Francis), prince of Miraridold, ne¬ 
phew of J hn Picus mentioned above, was born about 
the year 1469. He cultivated learning and the fciences 
after thd example of his uncle; but he had a principa¬ 
lity and dominions to fuperintend, which involved him 
in great tTOtibles, and at laft coft hirfi his life. Hfi was 
twice- driven front his principality, and twice refto- 
red; and at laft, in 153 3, was, together with his-elded 
fan Albert, affaffinated in his own caftle by his nephew 
Galeoti. He was a great lover of letters ; and ftsch of 
hrs works as Were then compofed were iitferted in the 
Stra&nrgli editi n of his uncle’s in 1504, and conti- 
eJ in future impreffions, betides fome others which 
were never collected. 

PIECE, in matters of money, fignifies fometime-s 
the fame thing with fpecies ; and fometimes, by adding 
the value of the pieces, it is ufed to exprefs filch as 
have no other particular name. For the piece oi eight* 
or piaftre, fee Money ■'Table. 

PtEcf, is alfo a kind of mon<?y pf account, or ra¬ 
ther a rharfner of accounting ufed among the negroes 
oft the : coait of Angola in Alrica, See MoNi.r-iab'c. 

Piece, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary or charge. 
The honourable pieces of the thield are the chief, 
fefs, bend, p.de, bar, ernfs, faltier, chevron, and in 
general all thole which may take up One-third of the 
field, when alone, and in what manner feever it be-. 
See K ERALDRV. 

Piece-, in the military art, include a’l forts of 
great guns and mortars. Battering pieces are the 
larger fort of guns ufed at lieges for making the 
breaches; fucharethe 24-pounder and eulverinc, the 
one carrying a 24 and the other an 18 pound ball. 
Field-pieces are 12 pounders, dsmiculverines, 6-poun¬ 
ders, fackers, minions, and 3 pounders, Which march 
With the army, and ertcarilp.always behind the fecond 
line, but in day of battle are in the front. A foldier’s 
firelock is likewife cabled his piece. 


PIEDMONT, a country of Italy, with the title Piedmont, 
of a principality, is bounded on the north by Savoy “ 

and Italy t on the Weft by France; on the.fonth by the 
Mediterranean and the republic of Genoa; and on die 
eaft by the duchies-of Montferrat and Milan ; extend¬ 
ing about fyo. miles from north to fouth, but moeft 
lei? from eaft to weft. It is called Piedmont, and in 
Latin Piedmontium, from its fituation at the foot of the 
mountains, or Alps, which feparate France from Italy. 

This country is in fome parts mountainous, but is 
every where very fruitful. The plains produce fine corn, 
a»cf Montferrat and the Milancfe yield great quantities 
of Turkey wheat. Which commonly fetves for bread, 
and wish which the people of die middle rank mir 
rye ; Abe pods are ufed lor feed, and the ftalks being 
thick ferva to mend the roads. The hills produce 
plenty of wine, which, like the Italian wanes, is very 
lacious when new, efpecially the white. There is alfo 
a tartifh red wine called who brufeo , laid to be very 
wbolefome for fat people, and, on the other band, the 
fweet wine » recommended as a ftomachic. The 
neighbourhood of Turin is famous for its fine fruits,- 
and many long walks of chefnut and mulberry trees, 
which produce both [ leafure and profit. Maro-ns, or 
large chefnuts, are a favourite dainty among the com¬ 
mon people. Thefe are put into an Oven, and, when 
thoroughly hot, and co«. led in red wine, are dried a 
fecond time in the oven, acd afterwards eaten cold. 

Truffles grow here in fuch abundance, that Piedmont 
has obtained the name of the trufih country. Some are 
black, others white marbled with red. Their price is 
rated according to their fize. Sometimes theyare found 
of 12 or 14 pounds weight; and many country people 
earn from 60 to 70 dollars a-year merely by digging 
for them. The trade in cattle is faid to bring into 
Piedmont no left than three millions of livres per an¬ 
num. The cultivation of filk is alfo a profitable article, 
the Piedmontefe filfe being, on account of its finenefs 
and ftrengtla, efteemed the beft in Italy. The Pied- 
montefe gentry breed vaft numbers of filk-worms un¬ 
der the care of their tenants, who have the eggs and 
mulberry leaves delivered to them, and in return they 
give half the filk to their matters. This principality 
comprehends eleven fimall provinces: Piedmont proper, 
the valleys between France and Italy, the valley of 
Saluza, the county of Nice, the Marquifate of Sufe, 
the duchy of Aoft, theCanavefe, the lordfhip of Vet- 
fail, the county of Aft, and the Langes. It was for¬ 
merly a part of Lombardy, bet now belongs t*> the 
king of Sardinia, and lies at the foot of the Alps, 
which feparate France from Italy. It contains many 
high mountains, among which there are rich and fruit¬ 
ful valleys, as pleafant and populous as any part of 
Italy. In the mountains are mines of feveral kinds, 
and the forefts afford a great deal of curious game, 
among which the tumor is an ufeful animal. “ The 
mules (fays Mr Watkins) are very fine in this country; 
but the inhabitants- have other hearts, or rather mon- 
fters, which they find very ferviceable, though vicious 
and obftinate. Thefe are produced by a cow and an 
afs, or mare and bull, and called jumarres oxgbntrri ( a ). 

I cannot fay that I have ever feen any of tHetft, but I 
am t©ld they are very common.” 

The 


(a) Thefe equi /ocal animals, however, if we may fo term them, are fo generally mentioned by travellers in 

this 
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Piedmont. The Piedmontefe have more fenfe than the Savoy- 
' " v ’ ards, but then tney are not fo fincere. Some authors 
reprefent them as lively, artful, and witty, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the mountain of Aofta excepted, who are 
farther diftinguilhed by large wens, as even their horl'es, 
dogs,and other animals. Mr Baretti, however, iuhis 
Account of Laly, vol. ii. p. 116. gives the following ac¬ 
count of them. “ One of the chief qualities (fays he), 
which diftinguilh the Piedmontefe from all other Ita¬ 
lians, is their want of cheerfulnels. Piedmont never 
produced a fingle good priet, as far as the records ot 
the country can go, whereas there is no other province 
of Italy but what can boat! of feme poet ancient or 
modem ; and yet the Piedmontele are not deficient in 
feveral branches of learning, and lome of them have 
fucceeded tolerably well in civil law, phylic, and the 
mathematics. It is likewise oblerved of this people, 
that none of them ever attained to any degree of ex¬ 
cellence in the polite arts, and it is but lately that they 
can boaft of a painter, Cavaliero Bomente ; a llatuary, 
Signor Lodetto ; and fome architects, Conte Alfieri, 
Signor Borra, and others, who yet, to fay the truth, 
are far inferior to’ numberlefs artifts produced by the 
other provinces of Italy. They have, on the other 
hand, greatly advanced when confidered as foldiers; 
though their troops have never been very numer ,us, 
every body converfant in hiftory knows the brave Hand 
they made for fome centuries patl againft the French, 
Spaniards, and Germans, whenever they have been in- 
yaded by thefe nations. Thelkilloi the Piedmontefe 
in fortification is likewife verv great, and their Berto- 
las and Pintos have fhown as much genius as the Vau- 
bans and Cohorns, in rendering impregnable feveral 
places which inferior engineers would only have made 
fecure.” 

Payne’s The chief trade of this principality confifts in hemp 
feeog. and filk. Indeed, fo great is their trade in raw filk, 
vol. ii. the Englilh alone have purchafed to the value of 

200,000 lb. in a year. The filk worm thrives fo well, 
that many peafants make above (b) ioo lb. of filk an¬ 
nually ; and it is not only abundant, but univerfally 
known to be ftronger and finer than any in Italy. The 
land owners divide the profit^with their tenants. The 
Piedmontefe workmen, however, are faid to want cx- 
pertnefs, though they finilh their work equally well 
with thofe of other nations. The high duty and land- 
carriage on mules likewife tend to leflen the value of 
this trade. They have befides corn, rice, wine, fruits, 
flax, and cattle. 

In the valleys of Lucerne, Peyroufe, and St Mar¬ 
tin, which have always belonged to Piedmont, live the 
celebrated Waldenfes or Vaudois, a name which figni- 
fies people of the valleys. Thefe have rendered themfelves 
famous in hiftory for their diflent from the Romifh 
church long before the time of Luther and Cal\ in, and 
for the perfecutions they have futfered on that account; 
but fince the year 1730 they have not been openly mo- 
Vol. XIV. 


lefted for their religion, but, in order to fupprefs them l’ierer, 
by degrees, a popilh church has been built in every [>ie P t ' udr ~- 
pariih. They are heavily taxed, and labour under ' 
g.eat oppreffions. The number of people in thefe 
valleys farce at prefent exceeds 10,000, of which icoo 
are Catholics. The C' ief river of Piedmont is the Po,, 
which flows out of Mount Vifo. The river Sefia, the 
Doria, Baltea, the ancient Druria, the Tenaro, and 
feveral others, run into it. The Var, anciently called 
the Varus, rifes in the county of Nice, and after wa¬ 
tering it empties itfelf into the Mediterranean. The 
language of the Piedmontefe is a mixture of French 
and Italian. In this country are about 50 earldoms,. 

15 marquifates, a multitude of lordlhips, and 20 ab¬ 
beys. Though the country be entirely popilh, except 
fome valleys inhabited by the Waldenfes, the king re* 
ferves to himfelf the greateft part of the power ift 
church affairs, which in many other places is given up- 
to the pope, and the conftitution urtigeniius is here uni- 
verfally oppofed. Towards the end of the laft centu¬ 
ry, the French king perfuaded the duke of Savoy to 
drive them out of the country; in confequence of which 
200,000 of them retired to Germany; England, and 
Holland, and yet they are not all extirpated, though, 
as we have obferved, they are obliged to have a Roman 
Catholic church in every pariih. 

Turin, the general residence of the king of Sardi¬ 
nia, to whom this principality belongs, is the chief 
city. See Turin. The number of inhabitants, Mr 
Watkins fays, in Piedmont and'Savoy, amount to 
2,695,727 fouls, of which Turin contains about 
77,006. 

PIENES, a fmall ifland of Japan, Over againft the 
harbour of SaCcai,is famed not only for the beauty of 
its walks, to which crowds of people refort from the 
city, but for a deity worfhipped there, to which vaft 
numbers of perfons devote themfelves. They go from 
his temple to the fea fide, where they enter into a boat 
provided for the purpofe; then,launching into the deep* 
they throw themfelves overboard, loaded with ftones, 
and fink to the bottom. The temple of that deity, 
which is called Canon, is very large and lofty, and fo 
are many others in the city itfelf; one in particular, 
dedicated to the gods of other countries, is thought 
the fineft in the whole empire. 

PIEPOUDRE (Court of), the lowed, and at the 
fame time the mod expeditious, court of juftice 
known to the law' of England. It is called piepoudre, 

(curia pedis pulveri%ati), from the dufty feet of the 
fuitors ; or, according to Sir Edward Coke, becaufe 
juftice is there done as fpeedily as dnft can fall from 
the foot: Upon the fame principle that juftice among 
the Jews was adminiftered in the gate of the city, that 
the proceedings might be the more fpeedy, as well as 
public. But the etymology given us by a learned 
mordern writer is much more ingenious and fatisfac- 
tory; it being derived, according to him, from pled 
5 A puldreaux. 


this part of Europe, that we have no doubt of their exiftence, nor of their being found hardy and ferviceable 
as labourers-. 

b) Each pound is valued in Piedmont at 18 s. Sterling. The little village of La Tour, in the valley of 
Lucerne, makes above 50,000 lb. annually, and the exports every year to the fingle city of Lyons amount to 
more than 1.60,000 1 . Sterling. 
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Pier fuldreaux, “ a pedlar,” in old French, and therefore 

. II. fignifying the court of fuch petty chapmen as refort 

ri8 “ n0, to fairs or markets. It is a court of record, incident 

'~.""" to every fair and market; of which the Reward of him 

who owns or has the toll of .the market is the judge. 
It was inftituted to adminifter juftice for all commer¬ 
cial injuries done in that very fair or market, and not 
in any preceding one. So that the injury muft be 
done, complained of, heard, and determined, within 
the compafs of one and the fame day, unlefs the fair 
continues longer. The court hath cognizance of all 
matters of contract that can poffibly arife within the 
precinft of that fair or market; and the plaintiff muft 
make oath that the caufe of an aftion arofe there. 
From this court a writ of error lies, in the nature of 
an appeal, to the courts at Weftminfter. The reafon 
of its inftitution feems to have been, to do juftice ex- 
peditioufly among the variety of perfons that refort 
from diftant places to a fair or market; ftnce it is pro¬ 
bable, that no other inferior court might be able to 
ferve its procefs, or execute its judgments, on both or 
perhaps either of the parties; and therefore, unlefs 
this court had been erefted.the complainant muft necef- 
farily have reforted even in the firft inftance to fome 
fuperior judicature. 

•PIER, in building, denotes a mafs of ftone, &c. 
oppofed by way of fortrefs to the force of the fea, or 
a great river, for the fecurity of {hips that lie at ha- 
bour in any haven. 

Pieks of a Bridge. See Bridge. 

PIERCEA. See Rivinia. 

PIERIA (anc. geog.), a diftrift of Macedonia, con¬ 
tained between the mouths of the rivers Ludias and 
Peneus; extended by Strabo beyond the Ludias, to 
the river Axios on the north, and on the fouth no far¬ 
ther than the Aliacmon, along the weft fide of the Si¬ 
nus Thermaicus.—Another Pieria of Syria, the north 
part of Seleucia, or the Antiochena , fituated on the Si¬ 
nus Ifticus, and lying next Cilicia to the north-weft. 

PIERIDES, in fabulous hiftory, the daughters of 
Pierus a Macedonian prince, prefuming to difpute with 
the mufes for the prize of poetry, were turned in- 
s to magpies. The name of Pierides was alfo given to 
the mufes, from mount Pieres in Theifaly, which was 
confecrated to them ; or, according to others, from 
Pierus; a Theffalian poet, who was the firft who facri- 
ficed to them. See Pieris. 

PIERINO del Vaga, an eminent Italian Painter, 
born of poor parents in Tufcany, about the year 1500. 
He was placed apprentice with a grocer in Florence, 
and got fome inftruffions from the painters to whom 
he was fent with colours and pencils; but a painter 
named Vaga taking him to Rome, he was called Del 
Vaga , from living with him, his real name being Buo- 
xacorji. He ftudied anatomy with the fciences necef- 
fary for his profeffion; and had fomewhat of every 
thing that was good in his compofitions. After Ra¬ 
phael’s death, he joined with Julio Romano and Fran- 
cifco Penni to finifh the works in the Vatican which 
•were left imperfedt by their common Mailer; and to 
confirm their friendihip married Penni’s fitter. He 
gained the higheft reputation by his performances in 
the palace of prince Doria in Genoa: but the multi¬ 
plicity of his bufinefs, and the vivacity of his imagina¬ 
tion, drained his fpirits in the flower of his age ; for he 


died in the year 1547. Of all Raphael’s difciples, Herb, 
Pierino kept the character of his matter longeft, i. e. his Pie re » 
exterior charadter and manner of defigning ; for he fell 
very fhort of the finenefs of Raphael’s thinking. He 
had a particular genius for the decoration of places 
according to their cuftoms. His invention in that 
kind of painting was full of ingenuity ; grace and or¬ 
der are everywhere to be met with, and his difpoft- 
tions, which are ordinary in his pidhues, are wonder¬ 
ful in his ornaments: fome of theie he has made little, 
and fome great, and placed them both with fo much 
art, that they fet off one another by comparifon and 
contrail. His figures are difpofed and defigned ac- 
cordingjto Raphael’s gufto ; and if Raphael gave him 
at firft fome flight fket'ches of ornaments, as tie did to 
Giovanni d’Udine, he executed them to admiration. 

The tapeftries of the feven planets in fev?n pieces, 
which Pierino defigned for Diana de Poitiers, and 
which were, when De Piles wrote, with Monlieur the 
firft prefident at Paris, fhows fufficiently what he was, 
and that the above character does not exceed the 
truth. 

PIERIS (anc. geog.), a mountain which is thought 
to have given name to Pieria of Macedonia; taking its 
name from Pierus a poet, who was the firft that fa- 
crificed to the Mufes, thence called Pierides, if credit 
may be given to an ancient fcholi.ift on Juvenal. 

PIERRE d’automne is a French name, tranflated 
from the Chinefe, of a medicinal ftone, celebrated in 
the eaft for curing all diforders of the lungs. Many 
imagine it had its name of the autumn ftone from its 
being only to be made at that feafon of the year ; but 
it may certainly be made equally at all times. The 
Chinefe chemifts refer the various parts of the body 
to the feveral feafons of the year, and thus they refer 
the lungs to autumn. This is evident in their writings,, 
and thus the ft' ne for difeafes of the lungs came to be. 
called autumnJlone. It is prepared as follows : They 
put 30 pints of the urine of a ftrong and healthy 
young man into a large iron pot, and fet it over a gen¬ 
tle fire. When it begins to boil, they add to it,, drop 
by drop,, about a large tea-cup full of rape oil. They 
then leave it on the fire till the whole is evaporated to 
a thick fubftance like black mud. It is then taken 
out of the pot, and laid on a flat iron to drv, fo that 
it may be powdered very fine. This powder is moift- 
ened with'frefh oil, and the mafs is put into a double¬ 
crucible, furrounded with coals, where it ftands till it 
be thoroughly dried again. This is again powdered 1 ,, 
and put into a china veffel, which being covered with 
filk cloth and a double paper, they pour on it boiling 
water, which makes its way, drop by drop, through 
thefe coverings, till fo much is got in as is fufficient to 
reduce it to a pafte, This pafte is. well mixed together 
in the veffel it is kept in, and this is put imo a veffel 
of water, and the whole fet over the fire. The mat¬ 
ter thus becomes again dried in balmo maria, and is 
then finifhed. Obferv. fur les Cout. de I'AJie, p. 258. 

Pierre (St), is a large river in North America, 
fcarcely inferior to the Rhine or the Danube, and na¬ 
vigable almoft to its f urie. Together with many 
other large ftreams, it falls into the great river Miff 
fiflippi, 

Pierre (St), or St Peter’s, the capital of Martini- 
co, was built in 1665, in order to overawe the muth 

necrs 
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Pierr* ncers of the ifland who rebelled againft its proprietors, 
II the fecond Weft India company, who were at the fame 
ie w y * time the proprietors of all the French Antilles. It is 
fituated on the weftern fide of the ifland. The town 
extends along the fliore, and a better y that commands 
the road is erefted on the weft fide, which is wafhed 
by the river Royolan, or St Peter. The town is di¬ 
vided into three wards ; the middle, which is properly 
St Peter’s, begins at the fort, and runs weftward to the 
battery of St Nicholas. Under the walls of the fecond 
ward fhips at anchor ride mot e fecurely than under the 
fort, on which account this ward is called the Anchor¬ 
age. The third ward, called the Gallery, extends along 
the fea fide from Fort St Peter to the JHuits’ River, 
and is the moft populous part of the city. The houfes 
of St Peter’s ward are neat, commodious, and elegant, 
particularly thofe of the governor of the ifland, the 
intendant, and the other officers. The parifh church 
of St Peter is a magnificent ftone building which be¬ 
longed to the Jefuits, with a noble front of the Doric 
order. The church of the Anchorage, which belongs 
to the Jacobine friars, is likewife of ftone. It is a 
place of confiderable trade, and is built with tolerable 
regularity. The houfes are moftly conftructed of a 
grey pumice-ftone or lava, which is four.d on the 
ftrand ; and tire high ftreet is, according to Dr Ifert, 
above an Englifh mile in length. It is fuppofed to 
contain about 2000 houfes, and 30,000 inhabitants, 
including negroes. St Pierre, with the whole of the 
flourifhing ifland of Martinico, was taken from the 
French in the month of March 1794, by the Britifh 
land and fea forces under the command of Sir Charles 
Grey and Sir John Jervis, and may perhaps continue 
annexed to the Britifh crown: 125 veflels loaded with 
the produce of the ifland, and of great value, were cap¬ 
tured, 71 ot which were in the harbour of St Pierre. 

PIETISTS, a religious fed: fprung up among the 
Proteftants of Germany, feeming to be a kind of mean 
between the Quakers of England and the Quietefts of 
the Romifh church. They difpife all forts of ecclefi- 
aftical polity, all fchool theology, and all forms and 
ceremonies, and give themfelves up to contemplation 
and the myftic theology. Many grofs errors are charged 
on the Pietifts, in a book intitled Manipulus Obferva- 
tlonurn Antipktijlicarum : but they have much of the air 
of polemical exaggeration, and are certainly not at all 
juft. Indeed there are Pietifts of various kinds : Some 
running into grofs allufions, and carrying their errors to 
the overturning of a great part of the Chriftian dodtrine, 
while others are only vifionaries ; and others are very 
honeft and good, though perhaps mifguided, people. 
They have been difgufted with,the coldnefs and forma¬ 
lity of other churches, and have thence become charm¬ 
ed with the fervent piety of the Pietifts, and attached 
to their party, without giving into the grofleft of their 
errors. See Mojheim’s- Eccl. Hijlory, vol. iv. p. 454. 

Pietists, otherwife called the Brethren and Sijlers 
of the Pious and Chrjlian Schools, a fociety formed in 
the year 1678 by Nicholas Barre, and obliged by their 
engagements to devote themfelves to the education of 
poor children of both fexes. 

, PIETOLA, anciently called Andes, is a place with¬ 
in two Italian miles of Mantua,, famous for being the 
birth-place of Virgil. 

PIETY, is a virtue which denotes veneration for the 


Deity, and love and tendemefs to our friends. This 1'i'ty. 
diftinguilhed virtue, like many others, received among 
the Romans divine honours, and was made one of their 
gods. Acilius Glabrio firft erefted a temple to this 
div imty, which he did upon the fpot on which a wo¬ 
man had fed with her own milk her aged father, who 
had been imprifoned by order ot the legate, and de¬ 
prived of all aliments. Theftory is well known, and 
is given at length in authors which are in the hand; 
of every fchool-boy. See Cicero de dm. r. and Vale¬ 
rius Maximus, 5. c. 4. and our article Filial Piety, p. 

238. col. 2d. 

- If piety was thus pradtifed and thus honoured in 
Heathen antiquity, it finely ou ht not to be Iefs fo 
among Chriftians to whom its nature is better defined, 
and to the praftice of which they have motives of 
greater cogency. A learned and elegant writer has 
laid that the v. ant of piety arifes from the want of fen- 
fibility ; and his.obfervations and arguments are fo juft 
and fo well expreffed, that we cannot do better than 
tranfcribe them. 

“ It appears tome (fays Dr Knox), that the mind 
of man, when it is free from natural defedls and ac¬ 
quired corruption, feels no lefs a tendency to the in¬ 
dulgence of devotion than to virtuous love, or to any 
other of the more refined and elevated affedliens. But 
debauchery and excefs contribute greatly to deftroy 
all the fufceptible delicacy with which nature ufually 
furnilhes the heart; and, in the general extindlion of 
our better qualities, it is no wonder that fo pure a 
fentiment as that of piety ftiould be one of the firft to 
expire. 

“ It is certain that the underftanding may be im¬ 
proved in a knowledge of the world, and in the arts 
of fucceeding in it, while the heart, or whatever con- 
ftitutes the feat of the moral and fentimental feelings, 
is gradually receding from its proper and original per¬ 
fection. Indeed experience feems to evince, that it is 
hardly poffible to arrive at the charadter of a complete 
man of the world, without lofing many of the moft va¬ 
luable fentiments of uncorrupted nature. A complete 
man of the world is an artificial being; he has dif- 
carded many of the native and laudable tendencies of 
his mind, and adopted a new fyftem of objedts and 
propenfities of his own creation. Thefe are common¬ 
ly grofs, coarfe, fordid, felfifh, and fenfuai. All, or 
either of thefe attributes, tend diredfly to blunt the fenfe 
of every thing liberal, enlarged, difinterefted ; of eve¬ 
ry thing which participates more of an intelledtual than 
of a fenfuai nature. When the heart is tied down to 
the earth by lull and avarice, it is not extraordinary 
that the eye lhould be feldom lifted up to heaven. To 
the man who fpends his Sunday (becaufe he thinks the 
day fit for little elfe) in the counting houfe, in travel¬ 
ling, in the tavern, or in the brothel, thofe who go to 
church appear as fools, and the bufmefs they go upon 
as nonfenfe. He is callous to the feelings of devotion ; 
but he is tremblingly alive to all that gratifies his fenfes 
or promotes his intereft. 

“ It has been remarked of thole writers who have 
attacked Chriftianity, and reprefented all religions 
merely as diverfified modes of fuperftition, that they 
were indeed, for the moft part men.of a metaphyfical- 
and a difputatious turn of mind, but ufually little di- 
ftinguilhed for benignity and generofity. There was, 
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!et y* amidft their pretenfions to logical fagacity, a clou- 
dinefs of Ideas, and a coldnefs of heart, which render¬ 
ed them very unfit judges on a queftion in which the 
heart is chiefly interefted; in which the language of 
nature is more exprefiive and convincing, than all the 
dreary fubtleties of the difmal metaphyficians. Even 
the reaioning faculty, on which we fo greatly value 
. ourfelves, may be perverted by exceffive refinement; 
and there is an abftrufe, but vain and foolifh philofo- 
phy, which philofophizes us out of the nobleft parts 
of our noble nature. One of thofe parts of us is our 
inflinftive fenfe of religion, of which not one of thofe 
brutes which the philofophers moll admire, and to 
whofe rank they wifh to reduce us, is found in the 
flighted: degreee to participate. 

“ Such philofophers may be called, in a double 
fenfe, the enemies of mankind. They not only en¬ 
deavour to entice man from his duty, but to rob him 
of a moll exalted and natural pleafure. Such, furely, 
is the pleafure of devotion. For when the foul rifes 
above this little orb, and pours its adorations at the 
throne of celeftial Majefty, the holy fervour which it 
feels is itfelf a rapturous delight. Neither is this a de¬ 
clamatory reprefentation, but a truth felt and acknow¬ 
ledged by'all the fons of men ; except thofe who have 
been defective in fenfibility, or who hoped to gratify 
the pride or the malignity of their hearts by lingular 
and pernicious fpeculation. 

“ Indeed all difputations, controverfial and meta- 
phyfical writings on the fubjeft of religion, are unfa¬ 
vourable to genuine piety. We do not find that the 
moll renowned polemics in the church militant were 
at all more attentive than others to the common of¬ 
fices of religion, or that they were adluated by any 
peculiar degree of devotion. The truth is their reli¬ 
gion centered in their heads, whereas its natural re¬ 
gion is the heart. The heart! confined, alas ! in col¬ 
leges or libraries, unacquainted with all the tender 
charities of hulband, father, brother, friend; feme of 
them have almolt forgotten that they pofleis a heart. 
It has long ceafed to beat with the pullations of love 
and fympathy, and has been engrofled by pride on 
conquering an adverfary in the fyllogiftic combat, ot 
fey impotent anger on a defeat. With fuch habits, 
and fo defective a fyftem of feelings, can we expedt 
that a dodtor of the Sorbonne, or the difputing pro- 
feflor of divinity, fhould ever feel the pure flame of 
piety that glowed in the bofoms of Mrs Rowe, Mrs 
Talbot, or Mr Nelfen ? 

“ It is however certain that a devotional tafte and 
habit are very defirable in themfelves exclufive of their 
effedls in meliorating the morals and difpofition, and 
promoting prefent and future felicity. They add dig¬ 
nity, pleafure, and fecurity to any age: but to old age 
they are the mod becoming grace, the molt fubftan- 
tial fupporr, and the fweetell comfort. In order to 
preferve them, it will be neeeffary to preferve our fen- 
filiility ; and nothing will contribute fo much to this 
purnofe as a life of temperance, innocence, and fim- 
plicity.” 

Of pkity, as it denotes love and tendernefs to our 
fiiends, there have been many dillinguifhed in fiances 
both in ancient and modern, times. See Filial Piety, 
Fraternal and Parental VlfftS'ien, &c. 

The following example of filial piety in China, ta- 
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ken from P. Du Halde’s defeription of that country, Piety 
will not we trull be difagreeable to our readers. “In 1 , . 
the commencement of the dynally of the Tang, Lou- " lgani0 ^ 
taot-fong, who was difaffedled to the government, be¬ 
ing accufed of a fault, which touched his life, obtain¬ 
ed leave from thofe who had him in cullody, to per¬ 
form the duties of the Tao to one of his deccafed 
friends. He managed matters fo well that giving his 
keepers the flip, he fled to the houfe of Lou Nan kin, 
with whom he had a friendfhip, and there hid himfelf. 

Lou Nan kin, notwithftanding the ftridt fearch that 
was made, and the feverity of the court againll thofe 
who conceal prifoners that have efeaped, would not 
betray his friend. However, the thing coming to be 
difeovered. Lou Nan-kin was imprifoned ; and they 
were juft on the point of proceeding againft him, when 
his younger brother prefenting himfelf before the 
judge, It is /, Sir, faid he, lubo have hidden the prifon- 
er; it is I <who ought to die, and n:t my elder brother . 

The eldeft maintained on the contrary, that his young¬ 
er brother accufed himfelf wrongfully, and was not at 
all culpable. The judge, who was a perfon of great 
fagacity, fifted both parties fo effedtually, that he not 
only difeovered that the younger brother was innocent, 
but even made him confefs it himfelf: It is true, Sir, 
faid the younger all in tears, I have accufed myfelffalfely; 
but I have very Jlt-ong reafons for fo doing My mother 
has been deadfor Jome time, and her corps is not yet buried; 

I have a fifter alfo who is marriageable, but is not yet dif- 
pofed of: thefe things which my brother is capable of ma¬ 
naging. I am not, and therefore dejire to die in his jiead. 

Vouchfafe to admit my tejlimony. The commiffioner gave 
an account of the whole affair to the court, and the 
emperor at his felicitation pardoned the criminal.” 

PIG, in zoology. See Sus. 

Guinea Pig. SeeMus. 

Pig of lead, the eighth part of a fother, amounting 
to 250 pounds weight. 

PIGANIOL de la force (John Aymar de), a 
native of Auvergne, of a noble family, applied himfelf 
with ardour to the ft tidy of geography, and of the hi- 
ftory of France. With the view of improving himfelf 
in this ftudy he travelled, into different provinces; and, 
in the courfe of hi, travels, made feme important ob- 
fervations on the natural hiftory, the commerce, the 
civil and ecclefiaftical government of each province. 

Thefe obfervations were of great ufe to him in com¬ 
piling the works he has left behind him, of which the 
chief are, 1. AnHiftorical and Geographical Deferip¬ 
tion of France ; the largeft edition of which is that of 
^753, in 15 vol. i2mo. It is the beft work which 
has hitherto appeared upon that fubjefl, though it 
contains a great number of inaccuracies and even er¬ 
rors. 2 A defeription of Paris, in 10 vol. nmo; 
a work equally entertaining and inftrudtive, and much 
more complete than the defeription given by Germain 
Brice : befides, it is written with an elegant limplicity. 

He pnblilhed an abridgement of it in 2 vol. i2mo, 3. 

A defeription of the Caftle and Park of Verfaille's, 

Marly, &c. in 2 vol. 1 zmo : it is very amufing, and 
pretty well executed. Piganiol had alfo a concern 
with Abbe Nadal in the journal of Trevoux. He 
died at Paris in February 1753, at the age of 80 vears. 

This learned man was as much to be refpedled for his 
manners as for his talents. To a profound and varied 

knowledge 
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Pigeon, knowledge he united great probity and honour, and 
all the politenefs of a courtier. 

PIGEON, in ornithology. See Columba. 

PiGtoN-I/ouJe is a houfe ereftcd full of holes within 
for the keeping, breeding, &c. of pigeons, otherwife 
called a dove cote. 

Any lord of manor in England, may build a pigeon- 
houfe on his land, but a tenant cannot do it without 
the lord’s licence. When perfons flioot at or kill pigeons 
within a certain diftance of the pigeon-houfe, they are 
liable to pay a forfeiture. 

In order to eredt a pigeon-houfe, to advantage, it 
will be neceflary in the firft place, to pitcn upon a 
convenient fituation ; of which none is more proper 
than the middle of a fpacinus court-yard, becaufe pi¬ 
geons are naturally of a timorous difpofttion, and the 
lealtnoife they hear frightens them. With regard to 
the fize of the pigeon-houfe, it mull depend entirely 
upon the number of birds intended to be kept; but it 
is better to have it too large than too little ; and as to 
its form, the round fhould be preferred to the fquare 
ones, becaufe rats cannot fo eafily come at them in 
the former as in the latter. It is alfo much more com¬ 
modious ; becaufe you may, by means of a ladder turn¬ 
ing upon an axis, eafily vifit all the neds in the houfe 
without the lead difficulty ; which cannot fo eafily be 
done in a fquare houfe. In order to hinder rats from 
climbing up the outfide of the pigeon houfe, the wall 
fhould be covered with tin plates to a certain height, 
about a foot and a half will be fufficient; but they 
fhould project out three or four inches at the top, to 
prevent their clambering any higher. 

The pigeon-houfe fhould be placed at no great di- 
flance from water, that the pigeons may carry it to 
their young ones ; and their cariying it in their bills 
will warm it, and render it more wholelbme in cold 
weather. The boards that cover the pigeon-houfe 
fhould ba well joined together, fo that no rain may 
penetrate through it: and the whole building fhould 
be covered with hard plader, and white-walhed within 
and without, white being the mod pleafing colour to 
pigeons, There mud be no window, or Other open¬ 
ing in the pigeon-houfe to the eadward ; thefe fhould 
always face the fouth, for pigeons are very fond of the 
fun, efpecially in winter 

Theneds or covers in a pigeon,houfe fhould confid 
©f fquare holes made in the walls of a fize fufficient to 
admit the cock and hen to dand in them. The fird 
range of thefe neds (hould not be lefs than four feet 
from the ground, that the- wall underneath being 
fmooth, the rats may not be able to reach them. TheTe 
neds fhould be placed in quincunx-order, and not di- 
reftly over one-another. Nor mud they be continued 
any higher than within three feet of the top of the 
wall: and the upper row fhould be covered with a 
board projecting a confiderable didance from the wall, 
for fear the rats fhould find means to climb the outfide 
of the houfe. 

M. Duhamel thinks that pigeons neither feed upon 
the green corn, not have bills drong enough to fearch 
for its feeds in the earth ; but only pick up the grains 
that are not covered, which would infallibly become 
the prey of other animals, or be dried up by the fun. 
“ From the time of the fproutiing of the corn, fays he, 
pigeons live chiefly upon the feeds of wild uncultivated 


plants, and therefore leflen condderably the quantity Pigeon, 
of weeds that would otherwife fpring up ; as will ap- v 
pear from a jud edimate of the quantity of grain ne- 
ccffary to feed all the pigeons of a well docked dove- 
houfe.” But Mr Worlidge and Mr Lide allege fails 
in fupport of the contrary opinion. The latter relates, 
that a farmer in his neighbourhood affined him he had 
kn wn an acre fowed with peas, and rain coming on 
fo that they could not be harrowed in, every pea was 
fetched away in half a day’s time by pigeons: and 
the former fays, “ It is to be obferved, that where the 
flight of pigeons falls, there they fill themfelves and 
away, and return again where they fird rofe, and fo 
proceed over a whole piece of ground, if they like it. 
Although you cannot perceive any grain above the 
ground they know how to find it. I have feen them 
lie fo much upon a piece of about two or three acres 
fown with peas, that they devoured at lead three parts 
in four of the feed, which I am fure, could not be all 
above the furface of the ground. That their fmelling 
is their piincipal director, I have obferved; having 
fown afmall plat of peas in my garden, near a pigeon- 
houfe, and covered them fo well that not a pea appear¬ 
ed above ground. In a few days, a parcei-of pigeons 
were hard at work in difeovering this hidden treafure } 
and in a few days more I had not above two or three 
peas left out of about two quarts that were planted; 
for what they could not find before, they found when 
the buds appeared, notwithdanding they were hoed is, 
and well covered. Their fmelling alone directed them 
as 1 fuppofed, becaufe they followed the ranges exact¬ 
ly. The injury they do at harved on the peas, vetches, 

&c. is fuch that we may rank them among the great- 
eu enemies the poor hufbandman meets withal; and 
the greater becaufe he may not ereCt a pigeon houfe, 
whereby to have a (hare of his own fpoils ; none but 
the rich being allowed this privilege, and fo fevere a 
law being alfo made to proteft thefe winged thieves, 
that a man cannot encounter them, even in defence of 
his own property. You have therefore no remedy a- 
gaind them, but to affright them away by noifes or 
fuch like. You may, indeed, fhoot at them ; but you 
muff not kill them ; or you may, if you can, take them 
in a net, cutoff their tails, and let them go ; by which 
means you will impound them ; for when they are in 
their houfe?, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of 
them but by the ftrength of their tails ; after the thus 
■weakening of which, they remain prifonera athome,’ < j| 

Mr Worlidge’s impounding the pigeons reminds us 
of a humorous dory of a gentleman who, upon a neigh¬ 
bouring farmer’s complaining to him, that his pigeons 
were a great nuifance to his land, and did fad mifehief 
to his corn, replied, jokingly. Pound them, if you catch 
them trefpafling. The farmer, improving the hint, 
deeped a parcel of peas in an infufion of coculus indi - 
cut, or fime other intoxicating drug, and drewed them 
upon his grounds. The pigeons fwallowed them, and 
foon remained motionlefs on the field : upon which the 
farmer threw a net over them, inclofed them in it, and 
carried them to an empty barn, from whence he fent 
the gentleman word that he had followed his direc¬ 
tions with regard to the pounding of his pigeons and 
defired him to come and releafe them. 

Carrier -Pigeon. See Carrier- Pigeon and Co- 
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rigeon. Pigeon (Peter Charles Francis), curate pf St Pc- 
'~* v ' ter du Regard, in the diocefe of Bayeux, was one of 

the priefts lately belonging to the king’s houfe at Win¬ 
chefter. He was born in Lower Normandy, of honed 
and virtuous parents, and of a decent fortune. His 
inclinations early led him to embrace the ecclefiaftical 
date, from which neither the folicitations of his friends, 
nor the profpeA of a more ample fortune on the death 
of his elder brother, could withdraw him. Several of 
his fchoolfellows and matters, who are now refident in 
the king’s houfe at Winchefter, bear the moft ample 
teftimony to his affiduity, regularity, piety, and the 
fwcetnefs of his difpofition, during the whole courfe of 
his education. The fweetnefs of temper, in particular, 
was fo remarkable, and fo clearly depicted on his coun¬ 
tenance, as to have gained him the efteem and affec¬ 
tion of fuch of the inhabitants of Winchefter as by any 
means had become acquainted with him. He was fe- 
ven years employed in quality of vicar, or, as we ftiould 
call it curate, of a large parifh in the diocefe of Seez, 
where his virtues and talents had ample fcope for ex¬ 
ertion. His pradlice was to rife at five o’clock every 
morning, and to fpend the whole time till noon (the 
ufual time of dining for perfons in his ftation) in prayer 
and ftudy. The reft of the day, till evening be de¬ 
voted to vifiting the fick, and other exterior duties of 
his funAion. In 1789, the year of the French Revo¬ 
lution, M. Pigeon was promoted to a curacy, or rather 
a rectory, in the diocefe of Bayeux, called xhtparifh of 
St Peier du Regard, near the town of Conde fur Noe- 
reau. It was eafy for him to gain the good-will and 
the protedtion of his parifhioners ; but a Jacobin club 
in the above mentioned town feemed to have no other 
fubjeA to deliberate upon than the various ways of ha- 
raffing and perfecuting M. Pigeon and certain other 
priefts in the neighbourhood, who had from motives 
of confcience refufed the famous civic oath. It would 
be tedious to relate the many cruelties which were at 
different times exercifed upon him, and the imminent 
danger of lofing his life to which he was expofed, by 
the blows that were inffidted on him, by his being 
thrown into water, and being obliged to wander in 
woods and other folitary places, without any food or 
place to lay his head, in order to avoid his perfecutors. 
We may form fome judgment of the fpirit of his per¬ 
fecutors from the following circumftance. Being dis¬ 
appointed on a particular occafion in the fearch they 
were making after M. Pigeon, with the view of amu- 
•flng themfelves with his fufferings, they made them- 
felves amends by feizing his mother, a refpeAable lady 
of 74 years of age, and his two fitters, whom they 
placed upon affes with their faces turned backwards, 
obliging them in derifion to hold the tails of thefe ani¬ 
mals. Thus they were conduced in pain and igno¬ 
miny throughout the whole town of Conde, for no 
other alleged crime except being the neareft relations 
of M Pigeon. At length the decree for tranfporting 
all the ecclefiaftics arrived ; and this gentleman, with 
feveral others, after having been dripped of all their 
money, was fhipped from Port Beffin, and landed at 
Portfmouth, where he was fhortly after received into 
the eftabliftiment at Foxton, and upon that being dif- 
folved in order to make room, for prifoners of war, into 
the king’s houfe at Winchefter. Being of a ftudious 
turn, he was accuftomed, as manyofhi's brethernalfo 


were, to betake htmfelf to the neighboming lanes and Pigeon 
thickets for the fake of greater folitude. With this II 
view having about ten o’clock in the morning, Aug. 1 ^ u8, 
28. 1793, retired to a certain little valley, on the north* 
eaft fide of a place called Oram's Arbour, the fame 
place where the county elections for Hampihire are 
held, he was there found, between three and four 
o’clock in the afternoon, murdered, with the upper 
part of his fkull abfolutely broken from the lower-part, 
and a large hedge-ftake, covered with blood, lying by 
him, as were the papers in which he had been tran- 
fcribing a manufcript fermon, with the hearing of which 
he had been much edified, and the fermon itfelf which 
he was copying, together with his pen, imbrued in 
blood. His watch was carried away, though part of 
the chain, which had by fome means been broken, was 
left behind. He was writing the word paradife , the 
laft letters of which remained unwritten when the fatal 
blow was given him, which appears evidently to have 
been difcharged upon him from a gap in a hedge which 
was immediately behind him. At firft the fufpicion 
of this cruel murder fell upon the French democrats, 
who, to the number of zoo, are prifoners of war, at 
tire neighbouring town of Alresford, as one of that 
number, who had broken his parole, had about three 
weeks before, been taken up in Winchefter, and both 
there and at Alresford had repeatedly threatened to 
murder his uncle, a prieft, whom he underftood to be 
then at Winchefter, not without fervent wifhes of ha¬ 
ving it in his power to murder the whole eftabliftiment,. 
confifting of more than 600 perfons. However, as no 
French prifoner ■ was feen that day in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Winchefter, as none of them were known to 
have left Alresford, it is evidently reafonable to ac- 
quiefce in the verdiA of the coroner ; namely, that the 
murder was committed by a perfon or perfons, un¬ 
known. The moft noble marquis of Buckingham, 
whole munificence and kindnefs to thofe confcientious 
exiles, the emigrant French clergy, can only, be con¬ 
ceived by thofe who have been witneffes of the fame, 
with the truly refpeAable corps of the Buckingham- 
fhire militia, then quartered at Winchefter, joined in 
paying the laft mark of refpect to tHe unfortunate de- 
ceafed, hy attending his funeral, which was perform¬ 
ed at the Roman Catholic burying-ground, called St 
James's near the faid city, on Saturday Auguft 29. 

He was juft 38 years of age when he was murdered. 

PIGMENTS, preparations ufed by painters, dyers, 

&c. to impart colours to bodies, or to imitate particu¬ 
lar colours. See Colour Making, and Dyeing. 

P 1 GNEROL, is a town of Italy in the province of 
Piedmont, in E. Long. 7.15. Lat. 44. 45, fituated on 
the river Chizon, 10 miles fouth-weft of Turin, at the 
foot of the Alps, and the confines of Dauphiny, The 
town is fmall, but populous, and extremely well forti¬ 
fied by the king of Sardinia, fince the treaty of U- 
trecht. It is defended by a citadel, on the top of the 
mountain, near which is the cattle of Peroufe, which 
was built at the entrance of the valley of that name. 

PIGNUT,or Earthnut. See Bunium 

PIGUS, in ichthyology, is the name of a fpecies of 
leather mouthed fifti, very much refembling the nature 
of thecommon carp ; being of the fame fhape and fize, 
and its eyes, fins, and flefhy palate, exaAly the fame 
from the gills to the tail there is a crooked dotted line ; 

the 
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Pi-hahiroth the back and Tides are bluifli, and the belly reddifh. 

II It is covered with large Tcales ; from the middle of each 
. F ‘* ce * of which their rifes a fine, pellucid, prickle, which is 
very lharp. It is an excellent fiih for the table, being 
perhaps preferable to the carp : and it is in feaf n in 
the months of March and April. It is caught in lakes 
in fome parts of Italy, and is mentioned by Pliny, tho’ 
without a name. Artedi fays it is a fpecies of cypri- 
nus, and he calls it the cyprinm , called pyclo axi&pygus. 

PI-HAHIROTH, (Mofes); underitood to be a 
mouth or narrow pals between two mountains, called 
Chiroth , or Eirotb, and lying n^t far from the bottom 
of the weftern coat! of the Arabian gulf; before which 
mouth the children oflfrael encamped, juft before their 
entering the Red Sea, (Wells). 

PIISSKER, in ichthoiogy, is a filh of the muftela 
kind, commonly called the faffile mujl.la, or faffileJiJ}?. 
They are generally found as long as an ordinary man’s 
hand is broad, and as thick as one’s finger ; but they 
fometimes grow much longer: the back is of grey with 
a number of fpots and tranfverfe ftreaks, partly black 
and partly blue ; the belly is yellow, and Ipotted with 
red, white, and blrck ; the white are the larger, the 
others look as if they were made with the point of a 
needle ; and there is on each of the Tides a longitudinal 
black and while line. There are fome fleihy excre- 
fences at the mouth, which are expanded in lwim- 
ming ; and when out of the water, they are contradl- 
ed. Thefe fifties run into caverns of the earth, in the 
fides of rivers, in marfliy places, and penetrate a great 
way, and are often dug up at a diftance from waters. 
Often, when the waters of brooks and rivers iwell he- 
» yond their banks, and again cover them, they in .ke 
their way out of the earth into the water; and when 
it deferts them, they are often left in vaft numbers up¬ 
on the ground and become a prey to fw.ne. It is 
thought to be much of the fame kind with the fifgum 
filh; and it is indeed poflible that the paecillia of Schone- 
feldt is the fame. 

PIKE, in ichthyology. See Esox. 

The pike never fwims in fhoals as moft other filh do, 
but always lies alone; and f. fo bold and ravenous, that 
he will feize upon almoft any thing lefs than himfelf. 
Of the ravenous nature of this fiih we ftiall give the 
following inftances. At Rycott in Oxfordlhire, jfo the 
year 1749, in a moat furrounding the earl of Abing¬ 
don’s feat, there was a jack or pike of fuch a monftrous 
fize, that it had deftioyed young fwans feathers and 
all. An old cobb fwan having hatched five young, 
ones after another was loft till four were gone. At 
length an under gardener faw the filh feize the fifth. 
The old one fought him with her beak, and with the 
affiftance of the gardener; releafed it although he had 
got it under water. In the year 1765 a large pike 
was caught in the river Ouze, which weighed upwards 
of 28 pounds, and was fold for a guinea. On gutting 
the filh, a watch with a black ribbon and two fteel 
feals were found in its ftomach, which by the maker’s 
name, &c. was found to belong to a perfon who had 
been drowned about fix weeks before. This filh breeds 
but once in a year, which is in March. It is found 
in almoft all frelh waters; but is very different in 
goodnefs, according to the nature of the places where 
it lives. The fineft pike are thofe which feed in 
clear rivers; thofe in ponds and meres are inferior to 


thefe, and the worft of all are thofe of the fen ditches. Pike. 
They are very plentiful in thefe laft places, where the ' v 
water is foul and coloured; and their food fuch as 
ftogs and the like, very plentiful, but very coarfe; fo 
that they grow large, but are yellowifti and high bel¬ 
lied, and differ greatly from thofe which live in the 
clearer waters. 

The fifhermen have two principal ways of catching 
the pike : by the ledger, and by the walking-bait. 

The ledger bait is fixed in one certain place, and 
may continue while the angler is abfent. This muft be 
alive bait, a filh or frog : and among filh, the dace, 
roach, and gudgeon, are the beft ; of frogs, the only 
caution is to choofe the largeft and yelloweft that can 
be met with. If the bait be a filh, the hook is to be 
ftuck through the upper lip, and the line muft be 14 
yards at leaft in length ; the other end of this is to be 
tied to a bough of a tree, or to a flick driven into the 
ground near the pikes’s haunt and all the line wound 
round a forked ftick, except about half a yard. The 
bait will by this means keep playing fo much under 
water, and the pike will foon lay hold of it. 

If the bait be a frog then the arming wire of the 
hook fhould be put in at the mouth, and out at the 
fide; and with a needle and fome ftrong filk, the hin¬ 
der-leg of one lide is to be faftened by one ft.tch to the 
wire-arming of the hook. The pike will foon feize 
this, and muft have line enough to give him leave to 
get to his haunt and poach the bait. 

The trolling for pike is a pleafant method alfo of 
taking them : in this a dead bait ferves, and none is fo 
proper as a gudgeon. 

This is to be pulled about in the water till the pike 
feizes it; and then it is to have line enough, and time 
to iwallow it: the hook is fmall for this fport, and has 
a fmooth piece of lead fixed at its end to fink the bait j 
and the line is very long, and runs through a ring at 
the end of the rod, which muft not be too flender at 
top. 

The art of feeding pike, fo as to make them very 
fat, is the giving them eels ; and without this it is not 
to be done under a very long time ; otherwife perchj 
while fmall and their prickly fins tender, are the beft 
food for them. Bream put into a pike pond are a very 
proper food : they will breed freely, and their young 
ones make excellent food for the pike, who wall take 
care that they ftiall not inereafe over much. The nu¬ 
merous fhoals i f roaches and ruds, which are continu¬ 
ally changing place, and often in floods get into the 
pike’s quarters, are food for them for a long time. 

Pike, when ufed to be fed by hand, will come up to 
the very Ihore, and take the food that is given them 
out of the fingers of the feeder. It is wonderful to 
fee with what courage they will do this, after a while 
praftifing ; and it is a very diverting fight when there 
are feveral of them nearly of the fame fize, to fee what, 
driving and fighting there will be for the beft bits, 
when they are thrown in. The moft convenient place 
is near the mouth of the pond, and where there is 
about half a yard depth of water ; for, by that means* 
the offal of the feedings will all lie in one place,, and 
the deep water will ferve for a place to retire into and 
reft in, and will be always clean and in order. 

Carp will be fed in the fame manner as pike ; and 
though by nature a filh as remarkably Ihy and timo¬ 
rous 
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rous as the pike is bold and fearlefs, yet by cuftom 
they will come to take their food out of the pcrfon’s 
hand ; and will, like the pike, quarrel among one ano¬ 
ther for the niceft bits. 

Pike, in war, an offenfive weapon, confiding of a 
wooden fhaft, 12 or 14 feet long, with a flat (feel head, 
pointed, called the fpear. This weapon was long in 
rife among the infantry; but now the bayonet, which 
is fixed on the muzzle of the firelock, is fubftituted in 
its (lead. It is ftill ufed by fome of the officers of in¬ 
fantry, under the name of fponton. The Macedonian 
phalanx was a battalion of pikemen. See Phalanx. 

PILA marina, or the fea-ball, in natural hiftory, 
is the name of a fubftance very common on the (bores 
©f the Mediterranean, and elfewhere. It is generally 
found in the form of a ball about the fize of the balls 
of horfe-dung, and compofed of a variety of fibril!® 
irregularly complicated. Various conjectures have been 
given of its origin by different authors. John Bau- 
hine tells us, that it confifts of fmall hairy fibres and 
ftraws, fuch as are found about the fea plant called 
alga vitriariorum ; but he does not afcertain what plant 
Jt owes its origin to. Imperatus imagined it confided 
of the exuviae both of vegetable and animal bodies. 
Mercatus is doubtful whether it be a congeries of die 
fibrill® of plants, wound up into a ball by the motion 
of the fea water, or whether it be not the workman- 
fhip of fome fort of beetle living about the fea (bore, 
ana analogous to our common dung beetle’s ball,which 
it elaborates from dung for the reception of its pro¬ 
geny. Schreckius fays it is compofed of the filaments 
of fome plant of the reed kind: and Welchius fup- 
pofes it-is compofed of the pappous part of the flowers 
of the reed. Maurice Hoffman thinks it the excrement 
of the hippopotamus; and others think it that of the 
phoca or fea calf. Klein, who had thoroughly and 
minutely examined the bodies themfelves, and alfo 
what authors had conjectured concerning them, thinks 
that they are wholly owing to, and entirely compofed 
of, the capillaments which the leaves, growing to the 
'woody dalk of the alga vitriariorum, have when they 
wither and decay. Thefe leaves, in their natural date, 
are as thick as a wheat draw, and they are placed fo 
thick about the tops and extremities of the dalks, that 
they enfold, embrace, and lie one over another ; and 
from the middle of thefe cluders of leaves, and indeed 
from the woody fubdance of the plant itfelf, there 
arife feveral other very long flat, fmooth, and brittle 
leaves. Thefs are ufually four from each tuft of the 
other leaves; and they have ever a common vagina, 
which is membranaceous and very thin. This is the 
ftyle of the plant, and the pila marina, appears to be a 
cluder of the fibres of the leaves of this plant, which 
cover the whole dalk, divided into their condituent 
fibres; and by the motion of the waves fird broken 
and worn into fhort fhreds, and afterwards wound up 
together into aroundifh or longifh ball. 

Pi la, was a ball made in a different manner accord¬ 
ing to the different games in which it was to be ufed. 
Playing at ball was very common amongd the Romans 
of the fird difliuftion, and was looked upon as a man¬ 
ly exercife, which contributed both to amufement and 
health. The pila was of four forts: ill, Follis or 
balloon; 2d, Pila Trigonalis ; 3d, Pila Paganica; 
4x6, Harpajlum, All thefe come under the general 


name of pila. For the manner of playing with each PHafter, 
of them, feethe articles Follis, Trigonalis. _ Pilate, 

PILASTER, in architecture. See there, n Q ' v ' 
50, See. 

PILATE, or Pontius Pilate, was governor of 
Judea when our Lord was crucified. Of his family or 
country we know but little, though it is believed that 
he was of Rome, or at lead of Italy. He was fent 
to govern Judea in the room of Gratus, in the year 26 
or 27 of the vulgar era, and governed this province 
for ten years, from the 12th or 13th year of Tiberius 
to the 22d or 23d. He is reprefented both by Philo 
and Jofephus as a man of an impetuous and obftinate 
temper, and as a judge who ufed to-fell juftice, and to 
pronounce any fentence that was defired, provided 
he was paid for it. The fame authors make mention of 
his rapines, his injuries, his murders, the torments 
that he infiifted upon the innocent, and the perlons 
he put to death without any form of procefs. Philo, in 
particular, deferibes him as a man that exercifed an ex- 
ceffive cruelty during the whole time of his government, 
who diffurbed the repofe of Judea, and gave occauon 
to the troubles and revolt that followed after. St 
Luke (xiii. 1, 2, &c.) acquaints us, that Pilate had 
mingled the blood of the Galileans with their facri- 
fices; and that the matter having been related to Jefus 
Chrift, he faid, “ Think you that thefe Galileans were 
greater finners than other Galileans becaufe they fuf- 
fered this calamity. I tell you nay ; and if you do not 
repent, you (hall all perifli in like manner. It is un¬ 
known upon what occafion Pilate caufed thefe Gali¬ 
leans to be (lain in the temple while they were facri- 
fieng; for this is the meaning of that expreffion of. 
mingling their blood with their facrifices. Some think 
they were difciples of Judas the Gaulonite, who 
taught that the Jews ought not to pay tribute to fo¬ 
reign princes ; and that Pilate had put fome of them 
to death even in the temple ; but there is no proof of 
this fad. Others think that thefe Galileans were Sa¬ 
maritans, whom Pilate cut to pieces in the village of 
Tirataba f, as they were preparing to go up to mount t J®feph. 
Gerizim, where a certain impoftor had promifed to Ant. lib. 
difeover treafiires to them ; but this event did not hap- l8 ‘ c ‘ 5 ' 
pen before the year 35 of the common era, and con¬ 
sequently two years after the death of Jefus Chrift. 

At the time of our Saviour’s paffion, Pilate made 
fome endeavours to deliver him oat of the hands of the 
Jews. He knew they had delivered him up, and pur¬ 
ified his life with fo much violence, only out of malice 
and envy (Matt, xxvii. 18.) His wife alfo, who had 
been difturbed the night before with frightful dreams, 
fent to tell him (he defired him not to meddle in the 
affair of that juft perfon (ib. 19.) He attempted to 
appeafe the wrath of the Jews, and to give them fome 
fatisfaftion, by whipping Jefus Chrift (John six. 1. 

Matth. xxvii. 26.) He tried to take him out of their 
hands, by propofing to deliver him or Barrabas, on the 
day of the feftival of the paffover. Laftly, he had a 
mind to difeharge himfelf from pronouncingjudgment 
againft him, by fending him to Herod king of Gali¬ 
lee (Luke xxii. 7, 8.) When he faw all this would 
not Satisfy the Jews, and that they even threatened 
him in fome mannei, faying he could be no friend to 
the emperor if he let him go (John xix. 12, 15.), he 
caufed water to be brought, waflied his hands before 

all 
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Pilate, all the people, and publicly declared himfelr innocent 
—“— of the blood of that juft perfon (Matt, xxvii. 23, 24.); 
yet at the fame time he delivered him up to his foldiers, 
that they might crucify him. This was enough to 
juftify Jefus Chrift, as Calmet obferves, and to {how 
that he held him as innocent; but it was not enough to 
vindicate the confcience and integrity of a judge, whofe 
duty it was as well to affert the caufe of oppreifed inno¬ 
cence as to punifh the guilty and criminal. He ordered 
to be put over our Saviour’s crofs, as it were, an abftradt 
of his fenter.ce, and the motive of his condemnation 
(John xix. 19.), Jefus of Nazareth, king of the Jews, 
which was written in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 
Some of the Jews found fault with it, and remonftrated 
to Pilate that he ought to have written Jefus of Na¬ 
zareth, who pretended, to be king of the Jews. But Pi¬ 
late could not be prevailed with to alter it, and gave 
them this peremptory anfwer, 'That what he had written 
he had written. 

Towards evening, he was applied to for leave to 
take down the bodies from the crofs, that they might 
not continue there the following day, which was the 
paffover and the fabbath-day (John xix. 31.) This he 
allowed, and granted the body of Jefus to Jofepb of 
Arimathea, that he might pay his laft duties to it, 
(ib. 33.) Laftly, when the priefts, who had folicit- 
ed the death of our Savour, came to defire him to fet 
a watch about the fepulchre, for fear his difciples 
fhould fteal him away by night, he anfwered them, that 
they had a guard, and might place them there them- 
felves (Matt, xxvii. 65.) This is the fubftance of what 
the gofpel tells us concerning Pilate. 

Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, Eufebius, and after them 
feveral others both ancient and modem, affure us, that 
it was formerly the cuftom for Roman magiftrates to 
prepare copies of all verbal proceffes and judicial adfs 
which they palled in their feveral provinces, and to 
lend them to the emperor. And Pilate, in compliance 
to this cuftom, having fent word to Tiberius of what 
had paffed relating to Jefus Chrift, the emperor wrote 
an account of it to the fenate, in a manner that gave 
reafon to judge that he thought favourably of the re¬ 
ligion of Jefus Chrift, and fhowed that he would be 
willing they ftiould decree (divine honours to him. But 
the fenate was not of the fame opinion, and fo the 
matter was dropped. It appears by what Juftin fays 
of thefe adls, that the miracles of Jefus Chrift were 
mentioned there, and even that the foldiers had divided 
his garments among them. Eufebius infinuates that 
they fpoke of his refunedtion and afcenfion. Tertul¬ 
lian and Juftin refer to thefe adts with fo much confi¬ 
dence as would make one believe they had them in their 
hands. However, neither Eufebius nor St Jerome, 
who were both inquifitive, underftanding p°rfons, nor 
any other author that wrote afterwards, feem to have 
feen them, at leaft not the true and original adts ; for 
as to what we have now in great number, they are not 
authentic, being neither ancient nor uniform. There- 
are alfo fome pretended letters of Pilate to Tiberius, 
giving a hiftory of our Saviour, but they are univer- 
fally allowed to be fpurious. 4 

Pilate being a man that, by his exceffive cruelties 
and rapine, had difturbed the peace of Judea during 
the whole time of his government, was at length de- 
pofed by Vitellius the proconful cf Syria, in the 36th 
Vot. XIV. 


year of Jefus Chrift, and fent to Rome to give an ac- PiEtre, 
count of his condudt to the emperor. But though Ti- Pd chard. 
berius died before Pilate arrived at Rome, yet his fac- 
ceffor Caligula banilbedhim to Vienne in Gaul, where 
he was reduced to fuch extremity that he killed himfdf 
with his own hands. The evangelifts call him governor, 
though in reality he was no more than procurator of 
Judea, not only becaufe governor was a name of gene¬ 
ral ufe, but becaufe Pilate in effedt adled as one, by 
taking upon him to judge in criminal matters ; as his 
predeceffors had done, and other procurators in the 
fmall provinces of the empire where there was no 
proconful, conftantly did. See Calmefs Dictionary , 

Echard’s EccleftaJHcal Hifiory , and Beau fibre's Annot. 

With regard to Pilate’s wife, the general tradition 
is, that fhe was named Claudia Procula or Profcula ; 
and in relation to her dream, fome are of opinion that 
as (he had intelligence of our Lord’s apprehenfion, and 
knew by his charadter that he was a righteous perfon, 
her imagination, being ftruck with thefe ideas, did na¬ 
turally produce the dream we read of; but others think 
that this dream was fent providentially upon her, for 
the clearer manifeftation of our Lord’s innocence. 

PILATRE du Rosier (Francis), was born at. 

Metz the 30th of March 1756. He was firft appren¬ 
tice to an apothecary there, and afterwards went to 
Paris in queft of farther improvement. He applied 
himfelf to the ftudy of natural hiftory and of natural 
philofophy, and had already acquired fome reputation, 
when the difeovery ofM. de Montgolfier had juft afto- 
nifhed the learned world. On the 25th of Odtober 
1783, he attempted an aerial voyage with the Marquis 
of Arlande. He performed feveral other excurfions 
in this way with brilliant fuccefs, in the prefence of the 
royal family of France, of the king of Sweden, and 
of Prince Henry ol Pruflia. He then refolved to pafs 
into England by means of his aerial vehicle, and 
for that purpofe he repaired to Boulogne, whence he 
rofe about 7 o’clock in the morning of the 15th June. 

1785 ; but in half an hour after he fet out, the balloon' 
took fire, and the aeronaut, with his companion M. 

Romaine, were cruftied to death by the fall of that ma¬ 
chine, which was more ingenious, perhaps, than ufe- 
ful*. Pilatre’s focial virtues and courage, which were * See A era- 
very diftinguiftied, heightened the regret of his friends ftation, 
for his lofs. His merit as a chemift, and his experi- “° 34 - 
ments as an aeronaut, procured him fome precuniary 
reward, and fome public appointments. He had a 
penfion from the King, was intendant of Monfieur’s 
cabinets of natural philofophy, chemiftry, and natural 
hiftory, profeffor of natural philofophy, a member of 
feveral academies, and principal director of Monfieur’s- 
mufeum. 

PILCHARD, in ichthyology, a fiflr which has r* 
general likenefs to the herring, but differs in f me par¬ 
ticulars very effential. The body of the pilchard is hi): 
compreffed than that of the herring, being thicker and 
rounder: the nofe is (horter in proportion, and turn, 
up ; the under jaw is ihorter. The back is more ele¬ 
vated ; the-belly lefs {harp. The dorfal fin of the pil¬ 
chard is placed exadtly in the center of gravity, fo that 
when taken up by it, the body preferves an equilibri¬ 
um, whereas that of the herring dips at the head. The 
feales of the pilchard adhere very clofely, whereas 
thefe of the herring very eafily drop off. The pil- 
5 B chari 
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Pilchard, chard is in general lefs than the herring ; but it is fat- 
Pile. ter, or m ore full 0 f oil. 

L *" The pilchard appears in vaft fhoals off the Cornifh 

coafts about the middle of July, difappearing the be¬ 
ginning of winter, yet fometimes a few return again 
after Chriftmas. Their winter retreat is the fame with 
that of the herring, and their motives for migrating 
t See Clu- the famef. They affeft, during fummer, a warmer lati- 
pea, tude ; for they are not found in any quantities on any 
of the Englifh coafts except thofe of Cornwall, that is to 
fay, from Fowey harbour to the Scilly ifles, between 
which places the fhoals keep fhifting for fome weeks. 
The approach of the pilchard is known by much the 
fame figns as thofe that indicate the arrival of the her¬ 
ring. Perfons, called in Cornwall huers, are placed on 
the cliffs, to point to the boats ftationed off'the land 
the courfe of the fifh. By the iff of James I. c. 23, 
fifhermen are empowered to go on the grounds of 
others to hue, without being liable to aftions of trefpafs, 
which before occafioned frequent law-fuits. 

The emoluments that accrue to the inhabitants of 
that country are great, and are beft expreffed in the 
words of Dr W. Borlafe, in his Account of the Pil¬ 
chard Fijhcry, “ It employs a great number of men 
on the fea, training thehi thereby to naval affairs; em¬ 
ploys men, women, and children, at land, in falting, 
preffing, waftiing, and cleaning, in making boats, nets, 
ropes, cafks, and all the trades depending on their con- 
ftruction and fale. The poor are fed with the offals of 
the captures; the land with the refufe of the fifti and 
fait; the merchant finds the gains of commiflion and 
honeft commerce; the fiiherman, the gains of the 
fifh. Ships are often freighted hither with fait, and 
into foreign countries with the fifh, carrying off at 
the fame time part of our tin. The ufual num- 
bsfcof hogfheads of fifh exported each year, for 
ten years, from 1747 to 1756 inclufive, from, the 
four ports' of Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and St 
Ives, in all amounts to 29,794; fince it appears 
that Fowey has exported yearly 1732 hogfheads; 
Falmouth, 14,631 hogfheads and two-thirds; Pen- 
zance and Mounts-Bay, 12,149 hogfheads and one- 
third; St Ives, 1282 hogfheads. Every hogfhead for 
ten years laft paft, together with the bounty allowed 
for each when exported, and the oil made out of each, 
has amounted, one year with another at an average, 
to the price of L. 1 : 13 : 3 ; fo that the cafh paid for 
pilchards exported has, at a medium, annually amount¬ 
ed to die fum of L. 49,532, 10s.” The-numbers 
that are taken at one fhooting out of the nets is ama¬ 
zingly great. Mt Pennant fays, that Dr Borlafe af- 
fured him, that on the 5th of Oftober 1767, there 
were at one time inelofed in Stives’s Bay 7000 hogs¬ 
heads, each hogfhead containing 35,000 fifh, in all 
245,000,000. 

PILE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a wedge, 
contracting from the chief, and terminating in a point 
towards the bottom of the fhield. 

Pile, among the Greeks and Romans', was a pyra¬ 
mid built of wood, whereon were laid the bodies of 
the deceafed to be burnt. It was partly in the form 
of an altar,' and differed Jn height according to the 
quality of the perfon to be confumed. Probably it 
might originally be conftdered as an altar, on which 
die dead were confumed as a bumt-offering to the in¬ 


fernal deities. The trees made ufe of in the er eft ion Piic. 

of a funeral pile were fuch as abounded in pitch or 
rofin, as being moft combuftible.; if they ufed any 
other wood, it was fplit that it might the more eafily 
catch fire. Round the pile were placed cyprefs boughs 
to hinder the noifome fmell. See Funeral. 

Pile, in building, is ufed for a large flake rammed 
into the ground in the bottom of rivers, or in marfhy 
land, for a foundation to build upon. 

Pile is alfo ufed among architedls for a mafs ofbuild¬ 
ing- 

Pile, in coinage, denotes a kind of puncheon, which, 
in the old way of coining with the hammer, contained 
the arms or other figure and infeription to be ftruck 
on the coin. See Coinage. 

Accordingly we ftill call' the arms fide of a piece of 
money the pile, and the head the croft; becaufe in an¬ 
cient coin, a crofs ufually took the place of the head 
in ours. 

PiLE-Engine, a very curious machine invented by 
MrVauloue for driving the piles of Weftminfter-bridge.' 

It is reprefented Plate CCCXCIII. A is a great 
upright fhaft or axle, on which are the great wheel B, 
and the drum C, turned by horfes joined to the bars 
S, S. The wheel B turns the trundle X, on the top 
of whofe axis is the fly O, which ferves to regulate the 
motion, and alfo to aft againft the horfes, and to keep 
them from falling when the heavy ram Qjs difeharged 
to drive the pile P down into the mud in the bottom 
of the river. The drum C is loofe upon the fhaft A, 
but is locked to the wheel B by the bolt Y. On this 
drum the great rope HH is wound; one end of the 
rope being fixed to the drum, and the other to the fol¬ 
lower G, to which it is conveyed over the pulleys I and 
K. In the follower G is contained the tongs F, that 
takes hold of the ram QJxy the ftaple R, for drawing 
it up. D is a fpiral or f ufy fixed to the drum, on which 
is wound the fmall rope T that goes over the pulley U, 
under the pulley V, and is faftened to the top of the 
frame at 7. To the pulley-block V is hung the coun- 
terpoife W, which hinders the follower T from acce¬ 
lerating as it goes down to take hold of the ram ; for 
as the follower tends to acquire velocity in its defeent, 
the line T winds downwards upon the fufy, on a larger’ 
and larger radius, by which means the counterpoife W 
afts ftronger and ftronger. againft it; and fo allows it 
to come down with only a moderate and uniform velo¬ 
city. The bolt Y locks the drum to the great wheel, 
being pufhed upward by the fmall lever 2, which goes 
through a mortife in the fhaft A, turns upon a pin in 
the bar 3, fixed to the great wheel B, and has a weight 
4, which always tends to pufh up the bolt Y through 
the wheel into the drum. L is the great lever turnings 
on the axis m, and refting upon the forcing bar 5, 5, 
which goes through a hollow in the fhaft A, and bears 
up the little lever 2. 

By the horfes going round, the great rope H is. 
wound about the drum C, and the ram Qjs drawn up 
by the tongs F in the follower G, until the tongs come- 
between the inclined planes E ; which, by fhutting the 
tongs at the top, opens it at the foot, and difeharges 
the ram which falls down between the guides lb upon 
the pile P, and drives it by a few ftrokes as far into the 
mud as it will-go ; after which, the top part is fawed 
off clofe to the mud by an engine for that purpofe. 

Immediately 
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Immediately after the ram is difeharged, the piece 6 the chain by the wooden piece N. For that piece Pile 

upon the follower G takes hold of the ropes a a, which being fpecifically lighter than the iron weight be- . II 

raife the end of the lever L, and caufe its end N to de- low, and moving with a lefs degree of velocity can- ^£ ri '“ 

feend and prefs down the forcing bar 5 upon the little not come in contadl with the iron till it is at the bot- , 

lever 2, which, by pulling down the bolt Y, unlocks the tom and the ram Hops. It then falls and again connedts 
drum C from the great wheel B ; and then the follower the hook with the chain, which draws up the ram, as 
being at liberty, comes down by its own weight to the before. 

ram ; and the lower ends of the tongs flip over the Mr Bunce has made a model of this machine, which 
ftaple R, and the weight of their heads caufes them to performs perfedtly well; and he obferves, that, as the 
fall outward, and fhut upon it. Then the weight 4 motion of the wheel C is uninterrupted, thei e appears 
pufhes up the bolt Y into the drum, which locks it to be the leaf; poffible time loft in the operation, 
to the great wheel, and fo the ram is drawn up as PiLE-I'/orms, area kind of worms found in the piles 
before. of the fea-dikes in Holland. They are of very various 

As the follower comes down, it caufes the drum to fizes ; for fome of the young ones are not above an inch 
turn backward, and unwinds the rope from it, whilft or two in length, while others have been found thirteen 
the horfes, great wheel, trundle, and fly, go on with or fourteen inches long. The heads of thefe crea- 
an uninterrupted motion ; and as the drum is turning tures are covered with two hard 'fhells or hemicrania; 
backward, the counterpoife W is drawn up, and its which together form a figure refembling an augre ; 
rope T wound upon the fpiral fufy D. and with which they bore the wood. The beft reme- 

There are feveral holes in the under fide of the drum, dy againft them is, to perforate the pile with many 
and the bolt Y always takes the firft one that it finds fmall holes about an inch afunder; then it muft be 
when the drum flops by the falling of the follower up- done over with a varnifh in the hotteft fun j and, while 
on the ram ; until which ftoppage the bolt has not time the varnifh is hot, brick-duft muft be ftrewed over it: 
to flip into any of the holes. and this being feveral times repeated, the pile will be 

This engine wa^ placed upon a barge on the water, covered with a ftrong cruft abfolutely impenetrable to 
and fo was eafily conveyed to any place defired. The all infedts. 

ram was a ton weight; and the guides bb, by which it PILES, in medicine, the fame with haemorrhoids. 

Was let fall, were 30 feet high. See Medicine, n° 240, &c. 

A new machine for driving piles has been invented PILEUS, in Roman antiquity, was the ordinary 
lately by Mr S. Bunce of Kirby ftreet, Hatten ftreet, cap or bat worn at public fhows and facrifices, and by 
Lqndon. It will drive a greater number of piles in a the freedmen. It was one of the common reward's 
given time than any other; and can be conftrudled affigned to fuch gladiators as were flaves, in token of 
more Amply to work by horfes than Mr Vauloue’s their obtaining freedom. 

engine above deferibed. PILEWORT (Ranunculusficaria, Lin.), the root. 

Fig. 1 and 2 reprefent a fide and front fedtion of the This is a very fmall plant, found in moift meadows and 
machine. The chief parts are A, fig. 1, which are two by hedge fides. The roots confift of flender fibres with 
■endlefs ropes, or chains connected by crofs pieces of iron Lome little tubercles among them, which are fuppofed to 
B (fee fig. 2) correfponding with two crofs grooves cut referable the haemorrhoids. From thence it has been 
diametrically oppofite in the wheel C (fig. 1.), into concluded, that this root muft needs be of wonderful 
which they are received ; and by which means the rope efficacy for the cure of that diftemper: to the tafte, it 
or chain A is carried round. FHK is a fide-view of a is little other than mucilaginous; and although ftillre- 
ftrong wooden frame moveable on the axis H. D is a tained in feveral of the foreign pharmacopoeias, it is 
wheel, over which the chain pafles and turns within at hardly in ufe in this country. 

the top of the frame. It moves occafionally from F PILGRIM, one who travels through foreign coun- 
to G upon the centre H, and is kept in the pofition tries to vifit holy places, and to pay his devotion to the 
F by the weight I fixed to the end K. Fig. 3. L is the relicks of dead faints. See Pilgrimage. 
iron ram, which is connected with the crofs pieces by The word is formed from the Flemilh pel grim, or 
the hook M. N is a cylindrical piece of wood fufpend Italian pelegrino, which fignifies the fame ; and thofe 
• ed at the hook at O, which by Aiding freely upon the originally from the Latin peregrinus, a “ ftranger or 
bar that connects the hook to the ram, always brings traveller.” 

the hook upright upon the chain when at the bottom ot PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious difeipline, 

:the machine, in the pofition of GP. See fig. 1. which confifts in taking a journey to fome holy place 

When the man at S turns the ufual crane-work, the in order to adore the relicks of fome deceafed faint. Pil- 
ram being connedted to the chain, and palling between grimages- began to be made about the middle ages of 
the guides, is drawn up in a perpendicular direction; the church ; but they were moll in vogue after the 
.and- when it is near the top of the machine, the pro- endofihe nth century, when everjr one was for vifit- 
jediing bar Qjof the hook ftrikes againft a crofs piece of ing places of devotion, not excepting kings and princes 
wood at R (fig. 1.); and confequently difeharges the themfelves; and even biftiops made no difficulty ofbe- 
ram, whilft the weight I of the moveable frame inftantly ing abfent from their churches on the fame account, 
draws the upper wheel into the pofition fhown at F, The places moft vifited were Jerufalsm, Rome, Com- 
and keeps the chain free of the ram in itsdefeent. The poftella (a), and Tours ; but the greateft numbers now- 
hook, while defeending, is prevented from catching refort to Loretto, in order to vifit the chamber of the 
„ 5 B 2 bleffed. 


(a) It deferves to be remarked here, that in the year 1420, under the reign of Henry VI. abundance of li¬ 
cences 
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bleffed virgin, in which {he was born, and brought up 
her fon Jel'us till he was 12 years of age. For the 
pilgrimage of the followers of Mahomet, fee Maho¬ 
metanism, p. 465. 

In every country where popery was eftablifhed, pil¬ 
grimages were common ; and in thofe countries which 
are Hill popifh, they continue. In England, the fhrine 
of St Thomas a Becket was the chief refort of the 
pious ; and in Scotland, St Andrew’s ; where, as tradi¬ 
tion informs us, was depofited a leg of the holy apoftle. 
In Ireland they ftill continue ; for, from the beginning 
ef May till the middle of Auguft every year, crowds 
ef popifh penitents from all parts of that country re- 
fort to an iiland near the centre of Lough jin, or White- 
Laki, in the county of Donnegal, to. the amount of 
3000 or 4000. Thefe are moftly of the poorer fort, 
and many of them are proxies for thofe who are richer; 
fome of which, however, together with fome of the 
prtelTs and biftiops on occafion, make their appearance 
there. When the pilgrim comes within fight of the 
holy lake, he mull; uncover his hands and feet, and thus 
walk to the water-fide, and is taken to the ifland for 
fixpence. Here there are two chapels, and 15 other 
houfes ; to which are added confeflionals, fo contrived, 
that the prieft cannot fee the perfon confefling. The 
penance varies according to the circumftances of the 
penitent; during the continuance of which (which is 
fometimes three, fix, or nine days) he fubfifts on oat¬ 
meal, fometimes made into bread. He traverfes fharp 
ftones on his bare knees or feet, and goes through a va¬ 
riety of other forms, paying fixpence at every different 
confeffion. When all is over, the prieft bores a gimblet- 
hole through the pilgrim’s ftaff near the top, in which 
he fallens acrofspeg; gives him as many holy pebbles 
out of the lake as he cares to carry away, for amulets 
to be prefented to his friends, and fo difmiffes him, an 
objedt of veneration to all other papifts not thus initi¬ 
ated ; who no fooner fee the pilgrim’s crofs in his hands, 
than they kneel down to get his bleffing. 

There are, however, other parts of Ireland facred to 
extraordinary woifhip and pilgrimage; and the num¬ 
ber of holy wells, and miraculous cures, &c. produced 
by them is very great. That fuch things fhould exift 
in this enlightened age, and in a Proteftant country, 
is indeed ftrange; but our wonder ceales, when we 
reflect that it is among the loweft, and perhaps the 
worft of the people. They who carry external reli¬ 
gion to an extreme, and place that confidence in ce¬ 
remony which belongs only to the fpirit of it, are 
feldom diflinguifhed either for their wifdom or their 
virtue. We do not deny, however, that they who 
carry matters to the other extreme, may be equally 
defticute of real knowledge and genuine morality. 

Dr Johnfon, in his Rajfelas, gives us fome obferva- 
tions on pilgrimage, which are fo.much to the purpofe. 


that we think we cannot do better than lay them be¬ 
fore our readers. “ Pilgrimage (faid Imlac, into whofe 
mouth the obfervations are put), like many other ads 
ot piety, may be reafonable or fuperftitious according 
to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 
journeys in fearch of truth are not commanded. Truth, 
fuch as is neceffary to the regulation of life, is always 
found where it is honeftly fought: change of place is 
no natural caufe of the increafe of piety, for it inevi¬ 
tably produces diffipation of mind. Yet fince men go 
every day to view the fields where great adions have 
been performed, and return with ftronger impreflions 
of the event, curiofity of the fame kind may naturally 
difpofe us to view that country whence our religion 
had its beginning : and I believe no man furveys thofe 
awful fcenes without fome confirmation of holy re- 
folutions. That the Supreme Being may be more 
eafily propitiated in one place than in another, is 
the dream of idle fuperftition; but that fome places 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncommon 
manner, is an opinion which hourly experience will 
juftify. He who fuppofes that his vices may be more 
fuccefsfully combated in Paleftine, will, perhaps, find 
himfelf miftaken; yet he may go thither without 
folly: he who thinks they will be more freely par¬ 
doned, difhonours at once his reafon and religion.” 

PILKINGTON (Laetitia), a famous poetical ge¬ 
nius, the daughter of Dr Van Lewin, a phyfician of 
Dublin, where ftie was born in 1712. She was mar¬ 
ried very young to the Rev. Matthew Pilkington, a poet 
alfo of no inconfiderable merit; and thefe two wits, as 
is often the cafe, lived very unhappily together. They 
were at length totally feparated, on the hufband acci¬ 
dentally difeovering a gentleman in her bedchamber at 
two o’clock in the morning ; a circumftance which {he 
accounted for in a very unfatisfadory manner. The 
ftory is told at large in her Memoirs ; where fhe fays, 
“ Lovers of learning, I am fure, will pardon me, as I 
folemnly declare it was the attradive charms of a new 
book, which the gentleman would not lend me, but 
contented to flay till I read it through, that was the 
foie motive of my detaining him.” As there arc 
not wanting fome who form objedions to marrying 
learned wives, the chance of fuch literary afligna- 
tions may perhaps be added to the lift of them. Af¬ 
ter thb unlucky adventure, Mrs Pilkington came to 
London; and having recourfe to her pen for fubfift- 
ence, through the means of Colley Cibber, {lie lived 
fome time on the contributions of the great. She was 
however thrown into the Marlhelfea for debt ; and be¬ 
ing fet at liberty, opened a pamphlet (hop. She railed 
at length a handfome fubfeription for her Memoirs; 
which are written with great fprightlinefa and wit, 
containing feveral entertaining anecdotes of dean Swift, 
with whom fhe was intimate, as well as many pretty 

little 


Pilgri¬ 

mage, 

Pilkitig- 

ton. 

'«■! ' ■ 


cences were granted from the crown of England to captains of Englifh fhips, for carrying numbers of devout 
-^erfons to the fhrine of St James of Compoftella in Spain ; provided,.however, that thofe pilgrims fhould firfl 
take an oath not to take any thing prejudicial to England, nor to reveal any of its fecret?, nor to carry out 
with them any more gold or filver than what would be fufiicient for their reafonable expences. In this year, 
there went out thither from England, on the faid pilgrimage, the following number of perfons. From Lon¬ 
don 280, Briftol 200, Weymouth 122, Dartmouth 9c, Yarmouth 60, Jerfey 60, Plymouth 40, Exeter 30, 
Poole 24, Ipfvich 20, in all 926 perfonc. 
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Pill little pieces of her poetry. This ingenious but unhappy 
II woman is faid at lall to have killed herfelf with diink- 
Pillars. j nCf a£ JDublin, in 1750. 

' v ~ PILL, in pharmacy, a form of medicine refembling 
a little ball, to be fwallowed whole ; invented for fuch 
as cannot take bitter and ill-tailed medicinal draughts; 
as alfo to keep in readinefs for occafional ufe without 
decaying. See Pharmac v-I/idex. 

PILLAR, in architedluve. See Architecture. 

Pillar, in the manege, is the centre of the ring, or 
manege-ground, round which a ho lie turns, whether 
there be a pillar in it or not. Beftdes this, there are 
pillars on the circumference or Tides of the manege- 
ground, placed at certain diftances, by two and two, 
from whence they are called the two pillars, to di- 
ftinguifh them from that of the centre. The ufe of 
''the pillar in the centre is for regulating the extent 
of ground, that the manege upon the volts may be 
performed with method and juftnefs, and that they 
may work in a fquare, by rule and meafure, upon the 
four lines of the volts; and alfo to break unruly high- 
mettled horfes, without endangering the rider. The 
two pillars are placed at the diftance of two or three 
paces one from the other; and the horfe is put between 
thofe, to teach him to rife before and yerk out behind, 
and put himfelf upon raifed airs, &c. either by the aids 
or chaftifements. 

Pompefs Pillar, See Alexandria, p. 393. 

PILLAR-S, in antiquarian topography, are large 
Angle ftones fet up perpendicularly. Thofe of them 
which are found in Britain have been the work of 
the Druids; but as they are the moll Ample of all 
monuments, they are unqueflionably more ancient than 
druidifm itfelf. They were placed as memorials re¬ 
cording different events ; fuch as remarkable in (lances 
of God’s mercies, contracts, Angular victories, bound¬ 
aries, and fometimes fepulchres. Various inftances of 
thefe monuments eredted by the patriarchs occur in 
the Old Teflament: fuch was that raifed by Jacob at 
Luz, afterwards by. him named Bethel; filch alfo was 
the pillar placed by him over the grave of Rachel.. 
They were likewife marks of execrations and magical, 
talifmans. 

Thefe ftones, from having long been confidered as 
objedls of veneration, at length were by the ignorant, 
and fuperllitious idolatroufly werfhipped ; wherefore,, 
after the introduction of Chriftianity, fome had croffes 
cut on them, which was confidered as fnatching them 
from the fervice of the devil. Vulgar fuperftition of 
a later date has led the common people to confider 
them as perfons transformed into ftone for the punifli, 
ment of fome crime, generally that of fabbath-breaking;, 
but this tale is not conftned to fingle ftones, but is told 
alfo of whole circles witnefs the monuments called, 
the hurlers in Cornwall, and Rollorickjlones in Warwick- 
fhire. The ftrft are by the vulgar fuppofed to have, 
been once men, and thus transformed as a punifliment 
for play ing on the Lord’s day at a game called hurling} 
the latter, a pagan king and his army. 

At Wilton, where the earl of Pembroke has a very 
magnificent houfe, there is a pillar of one piece of 
white Egyptian granite, which was brought from-the 
temple of Venus Genetrix at Panic, near 14 feet high, 
and 22 inches diameter,, with an infeription to Aftarte 
or V.enus,. 


PILLORY (collijlrigium, “ collum ftringens j” Pillory, 

pilloria , fiom the French pilleur, i. e. clepeculator, or 
pelori; derived from the Greek *vx»,janua, a “door,” ' * 

bec.mfe one handing on the pillory puts his head as 
it were through a door, and op *a, video), is an engine 
made of wood to punifh offenders, by expoling them to 
public view, and rendering them infamous. There is a 
Jlatute of the pillory, 51 Hen. III. And by feutute it is 
appointed for bakers, foreftallers, and thofe who ufe 
falfe weights, perjury, forgery, &c. 3 I/.Jl. 219. Lords 
ofleets are to have a pillory and tumbrel, or it will be 
the caufe of forfeiture of the leet; and a village may be 
bound by prefeription to provide a pillory, &c. 2 Hawk.. 

P. C. 73. 

PILOT, the officer who fuperintends the naviga¬ 
tion, either upon the fea-coaft or on the main ocean. 

It is, however, more particularly applied by our mari¬ 
ners to the perfbn charged with the direction of afhip’s 
courfe on or near the fea-coaft, and into the roads, bays,, 
rivers, havens, See. within his refpetftive diftridt. 

Pilots of fhips, taking upon them to conduct any 
fhip from Dover, &c. to any place up the River Thames,, 
are to be fir It examined and approved by the mafter 
and wardens of the fociety of Trinity Houfe, &c. or 
fhall forfeit 101. for the firft offence; 201. for the fe- 
cond, and 401. for every other offence ; one moiety to. 
the informer, the other to the mafter and wardens ; but 
any mafter or mate of a fhip may pilot his own veffel 
up the river : and if any fhip be loft through the ne¬ 
gligence of any pilot, he flia.ll be for ever after difabled 
to a< 5 t as a pilot. 3 Geo. I. c. 13. Alfo the lord-war¬ 
den of the cinque ports may make rules for the govern¬ 
ment of pilots, and order a fufficient number to ply at 
fea to conduct: fhips up to the Thames : 7 Geo. I. c. 21. 

No perfon fhall ad as a pilot on the Thames, &c. (ex¬ 
cept in collier fhips) without a licence from the mafter 
and wardens of Trinity Houfe at Deptford, on pain of' 
forfeiting 20 1 . And pilots are to be fubjed to the go¬ 
vernment of that corporation ; and pay ancient dues,, 
not exceeding 1 s. in the pound, out of wages, for the 
ufe of the poor thereof. Stat. 5 Geo. II. c. 20. 

By the former laws of France, no perfon could be 
received as pilot till he had made feveral voyages and 
paffed a ftrid examination; and after that, on his re¬ 
turn in long voyages, he was obliged to lodge a copy 
of his journal in the admirality ; and if a pilot occa- 
Aoned the lofs of a fhip, he had to pay 100 livres Ane,. 
and to be for ever deprived of the exercife of pilotage ; 
and if he did it defignedly, be. punifhed with death. 

Lex Merc at.. 70. 71. 

The laws of Oleron ordain, That if any pilot defign- 
cdly mifguide a fhip, that it may be call away, he fhall 
be put to a rigorous death, and hung in chains: and 
if the lord of a-place, where a fhip be thus loft, abet 
fuch villains in order to have a fhare of the wreck, he 
fhall be apprehended, and all his goods forfeited for 
the f.uixfaction of the perfons fuffering; and his per¬ 
fon fhall be fafter.ed to a ftake in the midft of his own 
manfton, which, being ftred on the four comers, fhalB 
be burned to the ground, and he with it. Leg. 01 . 
c. 25. And if the fault of a pilot be fo notoiious, that 
the {hip’s-crew fee an apparent wreck, they may lead 
him to the hatches, and ftrike off his head ; but tlie- 
ccmmon law denies.this hafty execution ; an ignorant 

pilot. 
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Pilot, pilot is fentenced to pafs thrice under the fliip’s keel 

v v by the laws-of Denmark. Lex Mercat. 70. 

The regulations with regard to pilots in the Britilh 
navy are as follow : “ The commanders of the king’s 
fhips, in order to give all reafonable encouragement to 
fo ufeful a body of men as pilots, and to remove all 
their objeftions to his majefty’s fervice, are ftriftly 
charged to treat them with good ufage, and an equal 
refpeft with warrant-officers. 

“ The purfer of the (hip is always to have a fet 
of bedding provided on board for the pilots; and 
the captain is to order the boatfwain to fupply them 
with hammocks, and a convenient place to lie in, 
near their duty, and apart from the common men j 
which bedding and hammocks are to be returned 
when the pilots leave the (hip. 

“ A pilot, when conducting one of his majefty’s 
(hips in pilot water, fhall have the foie charge and com¬ 
mand of the fhip, and m^y give orders for fleering, fet- 
ting, trimming, or furling the fails ; tacking the fhip; 
or whatever concerns the navigation: and the captain 
is to take care that all the officers and crew obey his 
orders. But the captain is diligently to obferve the 
conduit of the pilot; and if he judges him to behave fo 
ill as to bring the (hip into danger, he may remove him 
from the command and charge of the fhip, and take 
fuch methods for her prefervation as fhall be judged 
neceffary; remarking upon the log-book, the exaft 
hour and time when the pilot was removed from his 
office, and the reafons affigned for it. 

“ Captains of the king’s (hips, employing pilots in 
foreign parts of his majefty’s dominions, fhall, after 
performance of the fervicc, give a certificate thereof to 
the pilot, which being produced to the proper naval 
officer, he fhall caufe the fame to be immediately paid ; 
but if there be no naval-officer there, the captain of 
his majefty’s fhip fhall pay him, and fend the proper 
vouchers, with his bill, to the navy-board, in order to 
be paid as bills of exchange. 

“ Captains of his majefty’s (hips, employing foreign 
pilots to carry the (hips they command into or out of 
foreign ports, fhall pay them the rates due by the elta- 
blifhment or cuftom of the country, before they dif- 
rharge them ; whofe receipts being duly vouched, and 
fent, with a certificate of the fervice performed, to the 
■navy-board, they fhall caufe them to be paid with the 
fame exadtnefs as they do bills of exchange.” Regu¬ 
lations and InJlruBions of the Sea-fervice, &c. 

Plate PiLor-Fi/b, or Gajlerojltus Dud.or, in ichthyology, 
CCCXC 1 J. is a fpecies of the gaflerofteus, and is found in the 
Mediterranean and in tfie Atlantic ocean, chiefly to¬ 
wards the equator. Catefby, who gives a figure of it 
in its natural fize, together with a ftiort defeription, 
calls it perca marina fefleria, or rudder-fifh. One of 
them, which Gronovius defcribes, was about four inch¬ 
es in length, and its greateft breadth little more than 
an inch : the head is about the third of the body, and 
covered, excepting the fpace between the fnout and the 
eye, with feales fcarcely perceptible, and covering one 
another like tiles ; the iris of the eye is a filver grey; 
the jaws are of equal fize, and furnifhed as well as the 
palate with fmall teeth difpofed in groups; there is 
alfo a longitudinal row of teeth on the tongue. The 
trunk of the pilot-fifh is oblong, a little rounded, but 
it appears quadrangular towards the tail, becaufe at 


this place the lines are thicker, and form a kind of t , Pilot, 
membranaceous projedtion. The back fin is long, and * Pilteu, 
furnifhed with feven radii; on the fore-part of this fin v 
are three moveable prickles very fhort; the fins on the 
breaft have each of them 20 radii, forked at their ex¬ 
tremity ; the abdominal fins have fix; that of the anus 
has 17 branches, of which the firft is longeft ; this fin 
is preceded by a fmall moveable prickle ; that of .the 
tail is thick, large, and forked. The pilot-fifh is of a 
brownifh colour, changing into gold ; a tranfverfal 
black belt croffes the head ; a fecond paffes over the 
body at the place of the breaft; a third near the move- 
able prickles of the back; three others near the region 
of the anus; and a feventh at the tail. 

Seafaring people obferve, that this fifh frequently 
accompanies their veffels; and as they fee it generally 
towards the fore part of the fhip, they imagined that 
it'was guiding and tracing out the courfe of the vef- 
fel, and hence it received the name of the pilot-ffh.- 

Ofbec tells us, that they are fhaped like thofe mack¬ 
erels which have a tranfverfal line acrofs the body. 
“Sailors (continues he) give them the name of pilots, 
becaufe they clofely follow the dog-fifh, fwimming la 
great fhoals round it on all fides. It is thought that 
they point out fome prey to the dog-fifh ; and indeed 
that fifh is very unwieldy. They are not only not 
touched, but alfo preferved by it againft all their ene¬ 
mies, Pfalm cvi. ver. 2. ‘ Who can utter the mighty 

afls of the Lord ? Who can fhow forth all his praife J’ 

This fcarce and remarkable fifh I had an opportunity 
of deferibing: it is Scomber cceruleo-albus cingulis tranf- 
verfis nlgris fex, dorfo monopterygio. See the Memoirs 
of the Swedifh Academy of Sciences for the year 1755, 
vol. xvi. p. 71. of the Swedifh edition.” 

It likewife follows the fhark, - apparently for the 
purpofe of devouring the remains of its prey. It is 
pretended that it ails as its pilot. The manner in 
which it attends the fhark, according to M. Dauben- 
ton, may have given rife to this name. It is laid to 
fwim at the height of a foot- and a half from the fnout 
of this voracious animal, to follow and imitate all its 
movements, andtofeize'with addrefs every part of its 
prey which the fhark allows to efcape, and which is 
light enough to buoy up towards the Jurface of the 
water. When the fhark, which has its mouth below, 
turns to feize any fifh, the pilot-fifh ftarts away; but 
as foon as the fhark recovers his ordinary fituation, it 
returns to its former place. Barbut informs us, that 
thefe fifties propagate their fpecies like the fhark. He 
adds, that in the gulph of Guinea thofe fifties follow 
{hips tor the fake of the offals and human excre¬ 
ments ; and hence the Dutch give them the name 
of dungffh. It is remarkable, that though fo fmall 
they can keep pace with (hips in their fwiftell courfe, 

PILTEN, a divifion of Courland, which lies in 
Courland properly fo called, derives its name from the 
ancient caftle or palace of Pilten, built by Valde- 
mar II. king of Denmark about the year 1220, when he 
founded a bifhop’s fee in this country for the more ef¬ 
fectual converfion of its Pagan inhabitants. This dif- 
trict afterwards fucceffively belonged to the Germans, 
then again to' the king of Denmark, the duke of (Hour- 
land, and to Poland ; and"by virtue of the inftrumenj; 
of regency drawn up for this diftrift in the year 1717, 
the government is lodged in feven Polifh fenators or 

coua- 
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Pilum* counfellors, from whom an appeal lies to theking. growing fpontaneoufly, havingfucceeded. Theufual Pimento, 
Pim ento. The bfftop of Samogitia alfo ftyles himfelf bifhop of method of forming a new pimento plantation (in Ja- Pimpinel- 
■" v " Pilten. maica it is called a walk) is nothing more than to ap- 

The mod remarkable part of this diftridt is the pro- propriate a piece of woodland, in the neighbourhood ~ v 
montory of Domefnefs, which projeffs northward into of a plantation already exifting, or in a country where 
the gulf of Livonia. From this cape a fand-bank runs the fcattered trees are found in a native date, the 
four German miles farther into the fea, half of which woods, of which being fallen, the trees are differed to 
lies under water, and cannot be difcerned. To the remain on the ground till they become rotten and 
eaft of this promontory is an unfathomable abyfs, which perift. In the courfe of twelve months after the firlt 
is never obferved to be agitated. For the fafety of vef- leafbn, abundance of young pimento plants will be i 
fels bound to Livonia, two fquare beacons have been found growing vigoroufly in all parts of the land, be- 
ere&ed on the coaft, near Domefnefs church, oppoilte ing’without doubt produced from ripe berries fcatter- 
to the fand'bank, and facing each other. One of thefe ed there by.the birds, while the fallen trees, &c. afford 
is twelve fathoms high, and the other eight; and a them both fhelter and fhade. At the end of two years 
large fire is kept burning on them from the firft of Au- it will be proper to give the land a thorough cleanfing, 
guft to the firft of January. When the mariners fee leaving fuch only of the pimento trees as have a good 
thefe fires appear as one in a direct line, they may appearance, which will then foon form fuch groves as 
conclude that they are clear of the extremity of the thofe I have deferibed, and, except perhaps for the 
fand bank, and confequently out of danger; but if they firft four or five years, require very little attention afi- 
■fee both beacons, they are in danger of running upon terwards. 

it. The diftridt of Pilten contains feven parifhes, but “ Soon after the trees are in blolfom, the berries be- 
no towns worthy of notice. The inhabitants are chief- come fit for gathering ; the fruit not being fuffered to 


ly of the Lutheran perfuafion. 

PILUM, a miffive weapon ufed by the Roman fol- 
diers, and in a charge darted upon the enemy. Its 
point, we are told by Polybius, was fo long and fmall, 
that after the firft difeharge it was generally fo bent as 
to be rendered ufelefs. The legionary foldiers made 
ufe of the pilum, and each man .carried two. The pilum 
underwent many alterations and improvements, info- 
much that it isimpoffible with any precifion to deferibe 
it. Julius Scaliger laboured mpeh to give an accurate 
account pf it, and would have efteemed fuccefs on this 
head amongft the greateft bleffings ofhis life. This 
weapon appears, however, to have been fometimes 
round, but mod commonly fquare, to have been two 
cubits long in the ftaff, and to have had an iron point 
of the fame length hookedand jagged'at the end. Ma¬ 
rius made a material improvement in it; for during the 
Cimbrian war, he fo contrived it, that when it ftuck 
in the enemies fhield it fhould bend down in an angle 
in the part where the wood was connected with the 
iron, and thus become .ufelefs to the perfon who re¬ 
ceived it. 


ripen on the tree, as the pulp in that ftate, being moift 
and glutinous, is difficult to cure, and when dry be¬ 
comes black and taftelefs. It is impoffible, however, 
to prevent fome of the ripe berries from mixing with 
the reft; but if the proportion of them be great, the' 
price of the commodity is confiderably injured. 

It is gathered by the hand; one labourer on .the 
tree,, emplqyed in gathering the fmall branches, will 
give, employment to three below (who are generally 
■women and children) in picking the berries; and an 
induftrious picker will fill a bag of 7olbs. in the day. 

“ The returns from a pimento walk in a favourable 
feafon are prodigious. A fingle tree has been known 
to yield iyolbs. of the raw fruit, or one cwt. of the 
dried fpice ; there being commonly a lofs in weight of 
one third in curing; but this, like many other of the 
minor productions, is exceedingly uncertain, and per¬ 
haps a very plenteous crop occurs but once in five 
years.” , 

PIMPINELLA, burnet saxifrage; a genus of 
the digynia order, belonging fo the pentandria clafs of 
plants. - There are feven fpecies ; the moft remarkable 


PIMENTO, or, as Mr Edward writes, Piemento, 
in botany, or Jamaica pepper, or Allfpice, a fpecies of 
the myrtus. See Myrtus. , 

“ The pimento trees grow fpontaneoufly, and .in 
great abundance, in many parts of Jamaica, but more 
particularly on hilly fitdations near the lea, on the. 
northern fide of that ifland; where they form the 
moft delicious groves that can poffibly be imagined; 
filling the air with fragrance, and giving reality, tho’ 
in a very diftant part of the globe, to a great poet’s 
defeription of thofe balmy gales which convey to the 
delighted voyager 

* Sabean odours from the fpicy fhore 

* Of Araby the bleft. 

* Chear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fmiles.’ 

“This tree is purely a child of nature, andfeems to 
mock all the labours of man in his endeavours to ex- 


of which are, i. The major, or greater burnet faxifrage, 
growing naturally in chalky woods, and on the Tides of 
tiie banks near hedges, in feveral parts of England.. 
The lower leaves of this fort are winged; the lobes are 
deeply fawed on their edges, and fit clofe to the midrib, 
of a dark green. The ftalks are more than, a foot high, 
dividing into four or five branches. The lower part of 
the ftalk is garnifhed with winged leaves, ftaped like 
thofe at the bottom, but fmaller: thofe upon the 
branches are ft or t and trifid; the branches are termi¬ 
nated by fmall umbels of white flowers, which are com* 
pofed of fmaller umbels or rays. The flowers have five 
heart-ftaped petals, which turn inward, and are fuc¬ 
ceeded by two narrow, oblong, channelled feeds. 
2. The anifum, or common anife, is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in Egypt; but is cultivated in 
Malta and. Spain, from whence the feeds are anually 
imported into Britain, The lower leaves of this plant 


tend or improve its growth:,not one attempt in fifty are divided into three lobes, which are deeply cut on 
i to propagate the young plants, or to raife them from their edges; the ftalk'rifes a foot and a half high, di- 
the feeds, in parts of the country where it is not found Tiding into feveral flender branches, garnifhed with 


narrow 
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nella narrow leaves, cut into three or four narrow fegraents, 
terminated by pretty large loofe umbels, compofed of 
_ fmaller umbels or rays, which ftand, on pretty long 
footflalks. The flowers are fmall, and of a yellowifti 
•white; the feeds are oblong and fwelling.—The for¬ 
mer fpecies requires no culture ; the latter is too ten¬ 
der to be cultivated for profit in this country. How¬ 
ever, the feeds will come up if fown in the beginning 
of April upon a warm border. When they come up, 
they fhould be thinned, and kept clear of weeds, which 
is all the culture they require. 

Ufes. Both thefe fpecies are ufed in medicine. The 
roots of pimpinella have a grateful, warm, very pun¬ 
gent tafte, which is entirely extracted by rectified fpi- 
rit: in diftillation the menftruum arifes, leaving all 
that it had taken up from the root united into a pun¬ 
gent aromatic refin. This root promifes, from its 
l'enfible qualities, to be a medicine of confiderable uti¬ 
lity, though little regarded in common practice : the 
only officinal compotition in which it is an ingredient 
is the pul-vis art compojitus. Stahl, Hoffman, and other 
German phyficians, are extremely fond of it; and re¬ 
commend it as an excellent ftomachic, refolvent, deter¬ 
gent, diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexipbarmac. Thgy 
frequently gave it, and not without fuccefs, in fcorbu- 
tic and cutaneous diforders, foulnefs of the blood and 
juices, tumors and obftruftions of the glands, and dif- 
eafes proceeding from a deficiency of the fluid Accre¬ 
tions in general. Boerhaave directs the ufe of this 
medicine in afthmatic and hydropic cafes, where the 
ftrongeft refolvents are indicated : the form he prefers 
is a watery infufion; but the fpirituous tinfture pof- 
feffes the virtues of the root in much greater perfec¬ 
tion. 

Anifeeds have an aromatic fmell, and a pleafant 
■warm tafte, accompanied with a degree of fweetnefs. 
Water extracts very little of their flavour; re&ified 
•fpirit the whole. 

Thefe feeds are in the number of the four greater 
hot feeds : their principal ufe is in cold flatulent dif¬ 
orders, where tenacious phlegm abounds, and in the, 
gripes to which young children are fubjedt. Frederic 
Hoffman ftrongly recommends them in weaknefs of 
the ftomach, diarrhoeas, and for ftrengthening the tone 
of the vifeera in general; and thinks they well deferve 
the appellation given them by Helmont, mtejlinorum fo- 
lamen. The fmaller kind of anifeeds brought from 
Spain are preferred. 

PIMPLE, in medicine, a fmall puftule arifing on 
the face.. By mixing equal quantities of the juice of 
lioufe-leek, fsdum minus, paffed through paper, and cf 
fpirit of wine rectified by itfelf, a white coagulum of a 
very volatile nature is formed, which Dr Bughart com¬ 
mends for caring pimples of the face ; and fays, that 
the thin liquor feparated from it with fugarcandy is 
an excellent remedy for thick vifeid phlegm in the 
breaft. 

PIN, in commerce, a little neceffary inftrument 
made of brafs wire, chiefly ufed by women in adjuft- 
ing their drefs. 

In the year 1543, by ftatute 34 and 35 of Hen¬ 
ry VIII. cap. vi. it was enabled, “That no perfon 
fliall put to fale any pinnes but only fuch as ftall be 
double headed, and have the heads foldered faft to the 
Junk of the pins, well-fmoothed, the (hank well-ffia- 
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pen. the points well and round filed, canted, and ffiarp-^ 
ened.” From the above extraft it would appear that 
the art of pin-making was but of late inveutioji, pro¬ 
bably introduced from France ; and that pin manu¬ 
factories fince that period have wonderfully improved. 

Though pins are apparently Ample, their manufac¬ 
ture is, however, not a little curious and complex. We 
fliall therefore give our readers an account of it from 
Ellis’s Campagna of London. 

“ When the brafs-wire, of which the pins are form¬ 
ed, is firft received at the manufactory, it is generally 
too thick for the purpofe of being cut into pins. The 
firft operation therefore is that of winding it off from 
one wheel to another with great velocity, and caufing 
it to pafs between the two, through a circle in a piece 
of iron of fmaller diameter : the wire being thus redu¬ 
ced to its proper dimenfions, is ftraitened by drawing' 
it between iron pins, fixed in a board in a zig-zig 
manner, but fo as to leave a flraight line between them 
afterwards it is cut into lengths of three or four yards, 
and then into fmaller ones, every length being fufficient 
to make fix pins ; each end of thefe is ground to a 
point, which was performed when I viewed the manu- 
fadlpry by boys who fat each with two fmall grinding 
ftones before him, turned by a wheel. Taking up a 
handful, he applies the ends to tine coarfeft of the two 
ftones, being careful at the fame time to keep each 
piece moving round between his fingers, fo that the 
points may. not become flat: he then gives them a 
fmootber and fharper point, by applying them to the 
other (tone, and by that means a lad of 12 or 14 years 
of age is enabled to point about 16,000 pins in an 
hour. When the wire is thus pointed, a pin is taken 
off from each end, and this is repeated till it is cut in¬ 
to fix pieces. The next operation is that of forming 
the heads, or, as they term it, head-fpinning ; which is 
done by means of a fpinning-wheel, one piece of wire 
being, thus with aftonifhing rapidity wound round an¬ 
other, and the interior one being drawn out, leaves a 
hollow tube between the circumvolutions 1 it is then 
cut with fheers; every two circumvolutions or turns 
of the wire forming one head; thefe are foftened by 
throwing them into iron pans, and placing them in a 
furnace till they are red-hot. As foon as they are 
cold, they are diftributed to children, who fit with 
anvils and hammers before them, which they work 
with their feet, by means of a lathe, and taking 
up one of the lengths, they thruft the blunt end in¬ 
to a quantity of the heads which lie before them, 
and catching one at the extremity, they apply them 
immediately to the anvil and hammer, and by a 
motion or two of the foot, the point and the head 
are fixed together in much lefs time than it can be 
deferibed, and with a dexterity only to be acquired 
by practice ; the fpectator being in continual appre- 
henfion for the fafety of their fingers ends. The 
pin is now finiffied as to its form, but ftill it is 
merely brafs; it is therefore thrown into a copper, 
containing a fblution of tin and the leys of wine. 
Here it remains for fome time ; and when taken out 
affumes a white though dull appearance ; in order 
therefore to give it a pollfh, it is put into a tub con¬ 
taining a quantity of bran, which is fet in motion by 
turning a (haft that runs through its centre, and thus- 
by means of frition it becomes perfectly bright. The 
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p!n being complete, nothing remains but to feparate it 
y 5 from the bran, which is performed by: a mode exadtly 
- fimilar to the winnowing of corn ; the bran flying off 

and leaving the pin behind fit for immediate fale. I 
was the more pleafed with this ynsuiufadtory, as it ap¬ 
peared to afford employment to a number of children 
of both fexes, who are thus not only prevented from 
acquiring the habits of idlenefs and vice, but are on the 
contrary initiated in their early years in thofe of a be¬ 
neficial and virtuous induftry.” See Needles. i 

PINA CIA, among the Athenians, were tablets of 
brafs inicribed with the names of a\l thoie citizens in 
each tribe who were duly qualified and willing to be 
judges of the court of Areopagus. Thefe tablets were 
caft into a veffel provided for the purpofe, and the 
fame number of beans, an hundred being white and 
all the reft black, were thrown into another. Then 
the names of the candidates and the beans were drawn 
out one by one, and they whofe names were drawn 
put together with the white beans were elected judges 
or fcnators. In Solon’s time there were only four 
tribes, each of which chofe ico fenators; but the num¬ 
ber of tribes afterwards increafing, the number of fe¬ 
nators or judges increafed to fo many hundreds more. 

PINANG, the Chinefe name of the Ar&ca Catechu, 
Lin. See A re c a. 

PINCHBECK. See Zinc. 

PINDAR, the prince of lyric poets, was born at 
Thebes, about 520 years B. C. He received his firft 
rnufical inftrudtions from his father, who was a flute- 
player by profeffion; after which, according to Sui- 

das, he was placed under Myrtis, a lady of diftinguiftr- 
ed abilities in lytic poetry. It was during this period 
that he became acquainted with the poetefs Corinas, 
who was likewife ftuder.t under Myrtis. Plutarch 
tells us, that Pindar profited from the laffons which 
Corinna, more advanced in her fludies, gave him at 
this fchool. It is very natural to fuppofe, that the 
firft poetical effufions of a genius fo full of fire and 
imagination as that of Pindar would be wild and luxu¬ 
riant ; and Lucian has preferved fix verfes, faid to 
have been the exordium of his firft effay ; in which he 
crowded almoft all the fubjefts for fong which ancient 
hiftory and mythology then fumilhed. Upon commu¬ 
nicating this attempt to Corinna, fhe told him fmiling, 
that he Should fow with the hand, and not empty his 
whole fack at once. Pindar, however, foon quitted 
the leading fixings of thefe ladies, his poetical nurfes, 
and became the difciple of Simonides, now arrived at 
extreme old age : after which he foon furpaffed all his 
m afters,and acquired great reputation over all Greece, 

but, like a true prophet, he was lefs honoured in his 
own country than elfewhere ; for at Thebes he was 
frequently pronounced to be vanquifhed, in the muli- 
cal and poetical contefts, by candidates of inferior 
merit. 

The cuftom of having thefe public trials of fkill in 
all the great cities of Greece was now fo prevalent, 
Vol. XIV. 


that but little fame was to be acquired by a mufician PiruBr. 
or poet any other way than by entering the lifts ; 
and we find, l^iat both Myrtis and Corinna publicly 
difpnted the prize with him at Thebe?. He obtained 
a viftory over Myrtis, but was vanquiflied five diffe¬ 
rent times by Corinna. The judges, upon occafiom 
like thefe, have been frequently accufed of partiality 
or ignorance, not only by the vanquifhed, but by pr>- 
fterity : and if the merit of Pindar was pronounced 
inferior to that of Corinna five feveral times, it was 
fays Paufanias, becaufe the judges were more fenfible 
to the charms of beauty than to thofe of mufic and 
poetry (a). Was it not firange, faid the Scythian 
Anacharfu, that the Grecian artifts were never judged 
by artifts, their peers ? 

Pindar, before he quitted Thebes, had the vexa¬ 
tion to fee his Dithyrambics traduced, abufed, and 
turned into ridicule, by the comic poets of his time ; 
and Athenseus tells us, that he was feverely cenfured 
by his brother lyrics, for being a lipogrammatift, and 
compofing an ode from which he had excommunicated 
the letter S. Whether thefe cenfures proceeded from 
envy or contempt cannot now be determined: but 
they were certainly ufefulto Pindar, and it wasnecef- 
fary that he Ihould be lafhed for foch puerilities. 

Thebes feems to have been the purgatory of our 
young bard : when he quitted that city, as his judge¬ 
ment was matured, he avoided mod of the errors for 
which he had been chaftifed, and fuddenly became the 
wonder and delight of all Greece. Every hero, prince, 
and potentate, defirous of lafting fame, courted the 
mufe of Pindar. 

He feems frequently to have been prefent at the 
four great feftivals, of the Olympian, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Ifthmian games, as may be inferred from 
feveral circumftances and expreffions in the odes which 
he compofed for the vidtors in them all. Thofe at O- 
lympia, who were ambitious of having their atchieve. 
ments- celebrated by Pindar, applied to him for an 
ode, which was firft fung in the Prytaneum ox town- 
hall of Olympia, where there was a banqueting room, 
jet apart for the entertainment of the conquerors. 

Here the ode was rehearfed by a chorus, accompanied 
by inftruments. It was afterwards performed in the 
fame manner at the triumphal entry of the vidlor in¬ 
to his own country, in proceflions, or at the facrifices 
that werf made with great pomp and folemnity on the 
occafion- 

PindaV, in his fecond Ifthmian ode, has apologized 
for the mercenary cuftom among poets, of receiving 
money for their compofitions. “ The world (fays 
he) is grown interefted, and thinks in general with 
the Spartan philofopher Ariltodemus, that money Only 
mahes the man : a truth which this fage himfelf expe¬ 
rienced, having with his riches loft all his friends.” 

It is fuppofed that Pindar here alludes to the avarice, 
of Simonides who firft allowed his mufe to fell her fa¬ 
vours to the higheft bidder. 

J C There 


(a) Paufanias fays, that Corinna was one of the mod beautiful women ofhertime, as he judged by apic- : 
ture of her which he faw at Tanagris at the place where the public exercifes were performed. She wasre- 
prefented with her head ornamented by a riband as a memorial of the vidtories fhe had obtained over Pindar at 
Thebes. 
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There is no great poet in antiquity whofe moral 
character has been lefs cenfured than that of Pindar. 
Plutarch has preferred a fingle verfe of his Epicedium 
or Dirge that was fung at his funeral; which fhort 
. and fimple as it is, implies great praife : This man was 
pleajing to Jlrangers, and dear to his fellow-citizens. His 
works abound with precepts of the pureft morality: 
and it does not appear that he ever traduced even his 
enemies ; comforting himfelf, for their malignity, by 
a maxim which he inferted in his firft Pythic, and which 
afterwards became proverbial, That it is better to be en¬ 
vied than pitied. 

Paufanias fays, that the charafler of poet was truly 
confecrated, in the perfon of Pindar, by the god of 
verfe himfelf; who was pleafed, by an exprefs oracle, 
to order the inhabitants of Delphos to fet apart for 
Pindar one half of the firft-fruit offerings brought by 
the religious to his fhrine, and to allow him a confpi- 
cuous place in his temple, where in an iron chair he 
ufed to fit and fing his hymns in honour of that god, 
This chair was remaining in the time of Paufanias, 
feveral centuries after, and fhown to him as a relick not 
unworthy of the fanclity and magnificence of that 
place. 

But though Pindar's mufe was penfioned at Delphos, 
and well paid by princes and potentates elfe-where, fhe 
deems, however, fometimes to have fung the fponta- 
-neous flrains of pure friendfhip, Of this kind were, 
probably, the verfes bellowed upon the mufician Mi¬ 
das, of Agrigentum in Sicily, who had twice obtain¬ 
ed the palm of vi&oryby his performance on the flute 
at the Pythic games (b). It is in his izth Pythic 
ode that Pindar celebrates the vidtory of Midas over all 
Greece, upon that injlrument which ■Minerva herfelf had in¬ 
vented (c). 

Fabricius tells us, that Pindar lived to the age of 
90; and according to the chronology of Dr Blair, he 
died 435 years B. C, aged 86. His fellow-citizens 
eredfed a monument to him in the Hippodrome at 
Thebes, which was ftill fublifting in the time of Pau¬ 
fanias ; and his renown was fo great after his death, 
that his pofterity derived very confiderable honours 
and privileges from it. When Alexander the Great at¬ 
tacked the city of Thebes, he gave exprefs orders to 
his foldiers to fpare the houfe and family of Pindar. 
The Lacedemonians had done the fame before this pe¬ 
riod ; for when they ravaged Boeotia and burned the 
capital, the following words were written upon the 
door of the poet: Forbear to burn this houfe , it was 
the dwelling of Pindar. Refpedt for the memory of 
this great poet continued fo long, that, even in Plu¬ 
tarch’s time, the befl part of the facred vidlim at the 
Theoxenian feftivaT was appropriated to his defend¬ 
ants. 


PINDARIC ode, in poetry, an ode, formed in 
imitation of the manner of Pindar. See Poetry, n° 
136, &c. 

PINDUS (anc. geog.), not a fingle mountain, but 
a chain of mountains, inhabited by different people of 
Epirus and Theffaly.; feparating Macedonia, Theffaly 
and Epirus : An extenfive chain, having Macedonia to 
the north, the Perehcebi to the weft, the Dolopes to 
the fouth, and the mountain itfelf- of Theffaly (Stra¬ 
bo). 

Pindus, a Doric city of iEtolia, fituated on the 
cognominal river, which falls into the Cephilius (Stra¬ 
bo). 

PINE, in botany. See Pinu* 

PiNE-Apple. See Bromelia. 

PINEA,or pigne, in commerce; is a term ufed in 
Peru and Chili, for a kind of light, porous maffes, or 
lumps, formed of a mixture of mercury and filver-duft 
from the mines. The ore, or mineral, of filver, when 
dug out of the veins of the mine, is firft broken and 
then ground in mills for the purpofe, driven by water 
with iron- peftles, each of 200 pounds weight. The 
mineral, when thus pulverized, is next fifted, and then 
worked, up with water into a pafte ; which, when 
half dry, is cut into pieces, called cuerpos, a foot long, 
weighing each about two thoufand five hundred pounds. 

Each piece or cuerpois again kneaded up with fea- 
falt, which, diffolving, incorporates with it. Thev 
then add mercury, from 10 to 20 pounds for each 
cuerpo, kneading the pafte afrefh until the mercury 
be incorporated therewith. This office, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly dangerous on account of the noxious quali¬ 
ties of the mercury, is always made the lot of the poor 
Indians. This amalgamation is continued for eight or 
nine days; and fome add lime, lead, or tin ore, &c. 
to forward it; and in fome mines, they are obliged to 
ufe fire. To try whether or no tire mixture and a- 
malgamation be fufficient, they wafh a piece in water ; 
and if the mercury be white, it is a proof that it has 
had its effeft ; if black, it muft be ftill farther work- 
ed. When finifhed, it is fent to the lavatories, which 
are large bafons that empty fucceffively into one ano¬ 
ther. The pafte, &c. being laid in the uppermoft of 
thefe, the earth is then wafhed from it into the reft by 
a rivulet turned upon it; an Indian, all the while, ftir- 
ring it with his feet, and two other Indians doing the 
like in the other bafons. When the water runs quite 
clear, out of the bafons, the mercury and filver are found 
at bottom incorporated. This matter they call pell a, 
and of this they form the pineas, by expreffing as much, 
of the mercury as they can; firft, by putting it in 
woollen bags, aud prefling and beating it ftrongly ; 
then, by (lamping it in a kind of wooden mould, of, 
an 0diagonal form, at bottom whereof is a brafs plate 

pierced 


(b) This Midas is a very different perfonage from his long eared majefty of Phrygia, whofe decifion in- 
favour of Pan had given fuch offence to Apollo ; as is manifeft, indeed, from his having been cotempary 
with Pindar. 

(c) The moft extraordinary part of this muficians performance that can be gathered from the fcholiaft 
upon Pindar, was his finifhing the folo, without a reed or mouth-piece, which broke accidentally while he 
was playing. The legendary account given by the poet in this ode, of the occafion upon which the flute 
was invented by Minerva, is diverting : “ It was (fays he) to imitate the howling of the Gorgons, and the 
Hiffing of their fnakes, which tire goddefs had heard when the head of Mednfc (one of thefe three anti-graces),, 
was cut off by Perlites.” 


II 

Vinca. 
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l’ineal’ pierced full of little holes. The matter, when taken 
Gland, out 0 f the mould, is laid on a trivet, under which is a 
. 1>1 ° eau ; large veflel lull of water; and the whole being cover¬ 
ed with an earthen head, a fire is made around it. 

The mercury ftill remains in the mafs and is thus 
reduced into fumes, and, at length cundenfing, it is 
precipitated into the water, leaving behind it a mafs 
of filver grains of different figures, which, only joining 
or touching at the extremes, render the matter very 
porous and light. This, therefore, is the pinea, or 
pigne, which the workmen endeavour to fell fecretly 
to velfels trading to the South fea; and from which 
thofe, who have ventured to engage in fo dangerous a 
commerce, have made fuch vail gains. Indeed the 
traders herein mull be very careful; for the Spanifh 
miners are arrant knaves, and to make the pignes 
weigh the more, they often fill the middle with land 
or iron. 

PINEAL gland. See Anatomy. 

PINEAU (Severin du),who died at Paris in 1619, 
was a native of Chartres, and firft furgeon to the king 
of France. He was very fkilful in lithotomy ; and 
has left behind him, 1. A difcourfe concerning the Ex¬ 
tradition of the Stone in the Bladder, publifhed in 16 to 
in 8vo. 2. A treatife De Virginitatis Nods, printed at 
Leyden 1641, in nmo. This lalt performance, how¬ 
ever ufeful it may be to men of fcience, we would not 
venture to recommend to the perufal of young people, 
on account of fome particulars which it was perhaps 
unnecelfary to expofe to the eyes of the public. 

Pineau (Gabriel du), was born at Angers in 1573, 
where he followed the profeffion of a lawyer with a 
reputation above his years. He went afterwards to 
Paris, and pled with eclat before the parliament and 
great council. Upon his return to Angers, he became 
a counfellor in the prefidial court. He was confulted 
by all the neighbouring provinces, and had an aftive 
hand in all the great affairs of his time. Mary de Me- 
dicis conferred upon him the office of mailer of re- 
quefts, and in her difgrace wifhed to fupport herfelf 
by his credit and counfels; but Du Pineau, always at¬ 
tentive to what he owed on the one hand to the mo 
ther of his king, and on the other to the king him- 
felf, never ceafed to inipire that princefs with fenti- 
ments of peace. 

In 1632 Louis XIII. by way of reward, appointed 
him mayor and captain-general of the city of Angers; 
a fituation in which he merited the flattering title of 
Father of the People. He had no refpedl of perfons ;. 
for he was equally acceffible to the poor and the great. 
This worthy citizen died the 15th of Odtober 1644, at 
the age of 71. His houfe was a kind of academy, 
where regular conferences were held, and attended by 
young officers, advocates, and other literary charac¬ 
ters. In thofe conferences every one freely dated the 
difficulties which occurred to him upon fubjefls either 
of law or hiftory ; and when Pineau fpoke,all was made 
clear; but he was alway s the laft in delivering his fen- 
timents, becaufe he perceived that too much deference 
was paid to his opinion. His writings are, 1. Latin 
notes, in addition to thofe of Du Moulin, upon the 
canon law, and printed along with the works of that e- 
minent lawyer by the care of Francis Pinfon. 2. Com¬ 
mentaries, obfervations, and confultations, upon fe- 
veral important queftions reflecting the laws both of 


Anjou and of France, with fome diflertations upon dif- Pineda, 
ferent fubjeds. &c. reprinted in 1725 in 2 vols.fol. by 
the care of Livoniere, who has enriched them with / 
very ufeful remarks. The editor fays, that “ Du 
Pineau is a little inferior to the celebrated Du Mou¬ 
lin on the civil law, but that he is more accurate than 
the other upon the canon law.”—Menage made thefe 
two verfes.upon his death. 

Pinellus periit, Themidis plus ille facerdos , 

In proprio judex limine perpetuus. 

PINEDA (John) who was born at Seville of a 
noble family, entered into the fociety of Jefuits irv 
1572. He taught philofophy and divinity in feveral 
colleges j and devoted his time to the ftudy of the 
IJoly Scriptures. That he might render that ftudy 
the ealier, he made himfelf mailer of the oriental lan¬ 
guages. We have of his writings, 1. Two volumes of 
Commentaries upon the book of Job, in folio. 2. Two 
upon Ecclefiaftes. 3. A General Hiftory of the 
Church, in Spaniffi, 4 vols. in folio. 4. A Hiftory of: 
Ferdinand III, in. the fame language, in folio. He' 
died in 1637, much regretted by the members of his 
fociety, and by the public in general. 

PINELLI (John Vincent), born at Naples, was 
fon of Count Pinelli, a noble Genoefe, who had fet¬ 
tled in that city, and had acquired a handfome for¬ 
tune in the way of trade. After receiving a liberal edu¬ 
cation he quitted the place of his nativity, and repaired 
to Padua, where he took up his refidence at the age 
of 24. Being a great lover of fcience, he gave a pre¬ 
ference to that city on account of its famous univer- 
fity, which brought to it a number of learned men. He 
had an excellent library,, which confifted of a choice 
celledlion of books and manuferipts, and which he 
continued to enrich till the hour of his death. His 
literary correfpondence, not only in Italy, but through 
the moft of Europe, procured him all the new Works • 
which were worthy of a place in his colledtion. The au¬ 
thors themfelves were often forward to pay their re- 
fpedls to him. In many cities of Italy he had perfons 
employed to fearch, at leaft once a month, the Halls of 
t)iofe artificers who make ufe of old parchments, filch as 
lute-makers, fieve-wrights, and others; and by this 
means he had the goqd fortune often to fave from de- 
ftrudtion fome valuable fragments. His paffion for 
knowledge embraced all the/ciences ; but hiftory, me¬ 
dals, antiquities, natural hiftory, and particularly bota¬ 
ny, were his favourite ftudies. He was confulted from 
all quarters, and the extent of his acquaintance with the 
learned world was very great. He correfponded with- 
Juftice Lipfius, Jofeph Scaliger, Sigonius, Poflevin, Pe- 
ter Pithou, and a great many others, who have all paid 
tire higheft compliments to his erudition. Infenfible 
to all the pleafures of life, and acquainted only with 
thofe of the mind, he had a great diflike to plays, en¬ 
tertainments, Ihows, and every thing which moft ex-, 
cites the curiofity of other men. During the fpace of 
43 years that he lived at Padua, he was never known- 
to be out of the city but twice ; once on occafion of 
a plague which infefted it; and afterwards on a voy¬ 
age to Naples, which he made at the earned felicita¬ 
tion of his friends. In fiiort, Pinelli was generous* 
fympathizing, and compaffionate, particularly tojnen 
of letters, whole wants he often anticipated. His zeal' 

J C 2 ... for* 
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Piitet for the progrefs and advancement of fcience rendered 
li. : him very communicative of his knowledge and of his 
,^ngU|Cn^a. p 00 k s . t f,j s vvas always done with judgment and 
difcretion. He died in 1601, aged 68, without hav¬ 
ing publifhed any work. Paul Gualdo, who has writ¬ 
ten Pinelli’s life, does not fpecify the number of vo¬ 
lumes of which his rich library confifted : he only in¬ 
forms us, that when it was tranfported by fea to Na¬ 
ples, it was packed up in 130 chefts, of which 14 con¬ 
tained manufcripts; but did not go wholly to his 
heirs. The fenate of Venice caufed their* feal to be fet 
upon the manufcripts, and took away whatever con¬ 
cerned the affairs of the republic, to the number of 
200 pieces.—“ I compare (fays prefident de Thou) 
Pinelli to Titus Pomponius; for, as that illuftrious Ro¬ 
man was called Attick, Pinelli alfo bore the title of Ve¬ 
netian, on account of the great affection which the re¬ 
public of Venice had for him. 

PINET ( Antony du)> lord of Noroy, lived in the 
16th century, and was a native of Befangon. He was 
ftrongly attached to the proteftant religion, and a bit¬ 
ter enemy to the church of Rome. His book, inti- 
tied ha Conformite d'es Eglifes Refer nits de France, and 
de I’EgUfe primitive, printed at Lyons, 1564, in 8vo; 
and the notes which he added to the French tranfla- 
t-ion of the Fees of the Pope’s Chancery, which was 
printed at Lyons, in 8vo, 1564, and reprinted at Am- 
fterdam in 1700, in i2mo, plainly difeover his fetlti- 
ments. He publifhed the laft mentioned performance 
under this title : Eaxe des parties cafueU'e's de la botUique 
da Pape, in Latin and French, with feme notes taken 
from decrees, councils, and canons, in Order to afeer- 
tuin the difeipline anciently obferved in the church. 
Jn the epiftle dedicatory, he affumes the tone of a de¬ 
clared enemy to the court of Rome. He apologizes 
for having prefented this book “ to a fociety fo holy 
as yours (the proteftants), in which are heard only 
hymns, pfalms, and praifes to the Lord our God: 
but it is proper to fhow to the villain his villainy, and 
the fool his folly, left one fhould be thought to re- 
femble them.” We fee by this fpecimen, that Pinet 
had no more politenefs in his ftyle than in his man¬ 
ners. His tranflation of Pliny’s Natural Hiftory, 
printed at Lyons, in 2 vol. folio, 1566, and at Paris, 
1608, was formerly much read. Though there are 
a good many errors in it, it is yet very ufeful at pre- 
fent, efpecially for thole who underftand Plrriy’s La¬ 
tin, on account- of the tranflator’s refearchas, and a 
great number of marginal notes. Pinet alfo publifh- 
ed Plans of the principal fortreffes in the world, at 
Lyons, 1564, in folio. 

Oroflvr’j PING-lean o rou, a city of China in the Pro- 
General vince of Chen-fi. It is one of the moll corifiderable 
Defcription cities of the weftern part of the province, and is fitu- 
ef China, atec j on r [ V er Kin-ho. The air here is mild ; and 
the agreeable views which the furrrounding mountains 
prelent, added to the ftreams which water the coun¬ 
try, render it a very delightful refidence. It has un¬ 
der its jurifdict-ion three cities of the fecond clafs and 
f'even of the third. In this diftridl is a valley fo deep 
and narrow, that it is aim oft impervious to the light: 
a large highway, paved with fquare ftones, runs 
through it. 

PINGU 1 CULA, Butterwout; a genus of the 
liionogynia. order, belonging to the diandria clafs of 
plants. There are four fpecies 5 of which the moft re¬ 


volt i 

re¬ 


markable is the vulgaris, or common butterwort, Pingmcula, 
growing commonly on bogs or low moift grounds in Hngflin,^ 
England and Scotland. Its leaves are covered with ~" v ” 
foft,- Upright pellucid prickles, fecreting a glutinous 
liquor. The flowers are pale red, purple, or deep vi¬ 
olet colour, and hairy within. If the frefh gathered 
leaves of this plant are put into the drainer through 
which warm milk from the cow is poured, and the 
milk fet by for a day Or two to become acefcent, it ac¬ 
quires a confidency and tenacity, -and neither whey 
nor cream feparate from it. In this date it is an ex¬ 
tremely grateful food, and as fuch is ufed by the in¬ 
habitants of the north of Sweden. There is no fur¬ 
ther occafion to have recourle to the leaves; for 
half a fpoonful of this prepared milk, mixed with 
frefh Warm milk, will Convert it to its own nature, and 
this again will change another quantity of frelh milk, 
and fo on without end. The juice of the leaves kills 
lice ; and the common people ufe it to cure the cracks 
or chops in cows udders. The plant is generally fap- 
pofed injurious to fheep, by occafioning in them that 
difeafe called the rot. But from experiments made-on 
pUrpofe, and conduced with accuracy, it appears, 
that neither Iheep, cow s, goats, horfes, or fwine will 
feed upon this plant. 

Wherever this plant, called alfo Yorkfloire fanhtk, is 
found, it is a certain indication of a boggy foil. From 
the idea that the country people have of its noxious Ope¬ 
ration on fheep, this plant has been called the white rot; 
fince as they imagine it gives them the rot whenever 
they east it, which they will not do' but from gTeat 
neeeffity. 

The Laplanders, like the Swedes with the milk of 
cows, receive that of the rein-deer upon the frefh 
leaves of this plant, which they immediately ftrain off 
and fet afide till it becomes foniewhat acefcent; and 
the whole acquires in a day or two the confidence of 
cream without feparat-ing the ferum, and thus becomes 
an agreeable food. When thus prepared a fmallquan¬ 
tity of the fame has- the property of rennet in produc¬ 
ing. the like change on frelh milk. 

1 PINGUIN, or Penguin, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds of the order of palmipedes ; diftirtguiftted by Mr 
Latham by the following charafterS. The bill is ftrong, 
ftrait, more or lefs bending towards the point, and fur¬ 
rowed on the fide a; the noftrils are linear, and placed 
in the furrows; the tongue is covered with ftrong 
fpines, pointing backwards ; the wings are fmall, very 
like fins, and covered with no longer feathers than the 
reft of the- body, and are ufelefs in flight; the body is 
clothed with thick fhort feathers, having broad fhafts, 
and placed as eompaftly as the foales of fifties; the 
legs are fhort, thick, and placed very near the vent; 
the toes are four, and are all placed forwards, the in¬ 
terior are loofe, and the reft are webbed; the tail is. 
very fluff, confiding of broad Ihafts fcarcely webbed. 

It is agreed that Pingums are inhabitants of fouthevtt 
latitudes only; being, as far as is yet known, found 
only on the coafts of South America from Port Defire 
to the Straits of Magellan; and Frezier fays they are 
found on the Weftern fiiore as high as Conception. In 
Africa they feem to be unknown, except on a fmall ifle 
near the Cape of Good Hope, which takes its name 
from them. They are found in vaft numbers on land 
during the breeding feafon; .for they feldom come on 
fiiore but at that time t they form burrows under 

ground 
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Wnguio, ground like rabbits; and the ifles they frequent are 
perfectly undermined by them. 

Their attitude on land is -quite eredt, and on that 
account they have been compared by fome to pygmies, 
by others to children with white bibs. They are very 
tame, and may be driven like a flook of fheep. In 
water they are remarkably adtive, and fwim with vaft 
ftrength, affifted by their wings, which ferve inftead 
of fins. Their food in general is fiffi ; not but that 
they will eat grafs like geefe. 

Mr Latham remarks, that this genus appears to hold 
the fame place in the fouthern divifion of the earth 
that the awks do in the northern ; and that, however 
authors may differ in opinion on this head, they ought 
not to be confounded with one another. The pinguin 
is never feen but in the temperate and frigid zones 
fouth of the equator, while the awk only appears on 
the parallel latitudes north of che equator; for neither 
of thefe genera have yet been obferved within the tro¬ 
pics. Forfter, in his voyage (vol. i. page 92.), fays, he 
law one for the firft time in lat. 48. loath, nor are they 
ever met with nearer than 40 degrees fouth. Id. Int'rod. 

<' Hi ft. on Pinguins, Comment. Get. vol. 3d. 

• The wings of the pinguin are fcarcely any thing elfe 
than mere fins, while the awk has teal wings and gills, 
though they be but fmall. The former has four toes on 
each foot, the latter only three. While fwimming, the 
pinguin finks wholly above the bread, the head and 
neck only appearing out of the water; while the awk, 
like moft other birds, fwims on the furface. There are 
feveral ocher peculiarities which ferve to diftinguifh the 
two genera, but what we have mentioned are doubtlefs 
fafficient. 

Latham’s ' “ The bodies of the pinguin tribe (fays our author) 

Sytiopfis. are commonly fo well and clofely covered with feathers 
- that no wet can penetrate; and as they are in general 
exceflively fat, thefe circumftances united fecure them 
from cold. They have often been found above 700 
leagues from land; and frequently on the mountains 
of ice, on which they feem to afeend without difficul¬ 
ty, as the foies of their feeet are very rough and fuited 
to the purpofe.” Mr Latham enumerates nine dif¬ 
ferent fpecies of this genus, befides two varieties of the 
black-footed pinguin or diomedea. 

1. The firft, which is a very beautiful fpecies, our au¬ 
thor calls the cref.ed pinguin. The birds of this fpecies 
■arc 23 inches long ; the bill is three inches long, and 
of a red colour, with a dark furrow running along on 
each fide to the tip; the upper mandible is curved at 
the end, the under is obtufe ; the irides are of a dull 
l ed ; the head, neck, back, and fides are black. Over 
each eye there-is a ftripe of pale yellow feathers, which 
lengthens into a creft behind, nearly four inches long; 
the feathers on each fide of the head, above this ftripe, 
are longer than the reft, and ftand upward', while thofe 
of the creft are decumbent but can be erected on 
each fide at pleafure ; the wings, or rather fins, are 
black cn the outfide, edged with white ; on the infide 
they are white; the breaft and all the under parts are 
alfo white ; the legs are orange, and the claws are 
dufky. The female’ has a lftreak of pale yellow over 
the eye, but it is not prolonged into a creft behind as 
in the male. 

This fpecies inhabits Falkland’s Iflands, and was like- 
■wife met with in Kerguelen’s Land, cr Ifle of Defo- 


lation, as well as at Van Diemen’s Land, and New Ping wa- 
Holland, particularly in Adventure Bay. They are v ~" 
called hopping pinguins and jumping jacks, from their 
adlion of leaping quite out of the water, on meeting 
with the leaftobftacle, for three or four feet at lead; • 
and indeed, without any feenaing caufe they often do 
the fame, appearing chiefly to advance by that means. 

This ipecies feems to have A greater air of livelinefs in 
its countenance than others, yet is in fadt a very flu- 
pid bird, fo much fo as to fuffer itfelf to be knocked 
on the head with a flack when on land. Forfter fays 
he found them difficult to kill, and when provoked, 
he adds, they ran at the failors in flocks, arid pecked 
their legs, and fpoiled their clothes. When anger¬ 
ed too they eredt their crefts in a beautiful manner. 

Thefe birds make their nefts among thofe of the peli¬ 
can tribe, living in tolerable harmony with them ; and 
lay feldom more than one egg, which is white, and 
larger than that of a duck. They are moftly feeii 
by themfelves, feldom mixing with other pinguins,. 
and often met with in great numbers on the outer 
fhores, where they have been bred. They are frequent¬ 
ly fo regardlefs as to fuffer themfelves to be taken by 
the hand. The females of this fpecies lay their eggs 
in burrows, which they eafily form of themfelves with 
their bills, throwing out the dirt with their feet. In 
thefe holes the eggs are depofited on the bare earth. 

The general time of fitting is in October; but fome 
of the fpecies, efpecially in the colder parts, do not fit 
till December, or even January. How long they fit 
is not known, 

2. The -fecond fpecies mentioned by Latham is the Hate 
patagmian. It is diftinguilhed by this name not only cccxcv ** 
becaufe it is found on that coaft, but alfo becaufe it 
exceeds in bulk the common pinguins as much as the 
natives are faid to do the common race of men. It 
was firft difeovered by Captain Macbride, who brought 
one of them from Falkland' Iflands off the Straits of 
Magellan. The length of the fluffed fkin of this par ¬ 
ticular bird meafured four feet three inches, and the 
bulk of the body feemed to exceed that of a fw T an. The 
bill was four inches and a half long, {lender, flraight 
bending on the end of the upper mandible, with no 
noftrils. The tongue half the length of the bill, and 
Angularly armed with ftrong {harp fpikes pointing 
backwards. The plumage is moft remarkable, the 
feathers lying over one another with the compadtnefs 
of the feales of a fi(h ; their texture equally extraordi¬ 
nary ; the {hafts broad and very thin ; tire vanes un¬ 
webbed ; the head, throat, and hind part of the neck, 
are of a deep brown colour ; from each fide of the head 
to the middle of the fore part of the neck are two lines 
of bright yellow, broad above, narrow beneath, and 
uniting half way down ; from thence the fame colour 
Widens towards the breaft fading away till it is loft 
in pure white, of which colour is the whole under fide 
of the body, a dulky line dividing it from the colour 
of the upper part. The whole back is of a very deep 
aft-colour almoft dulky; but the end of each feather is 
marked with a blue fpot, thofe about the jundtion of the 
wings larger and paler than the others. The wings are 
in this fpecies, as in all the others, extremely fhort in re- 
fpedt to the fize of the bird; bang down and have the ap¬ 
pearance of fins, whofe office they perform; their length 
. is only 14,inches; on the outfide they are dulky, and co- 
1 vexed 
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l’Inguin. vered with fcale-like feathers, or at belt, with fuch whofe 
"" v ' fhafts are fo broad and flat as fcarce to be diftinguifhed 
from fcales; tbofe on the ridge of the wings confiding 
entirely of fhaft; the larger, or quill feathers, have 
fome very fhort webs. The tail confifts of 30 brown 
feathers, or rather thin {hafts, refembling fplit 
whale-bone; flat on the upper fide, concave on the 
under, and the webs fhort unconnected, and briftly. • 
From the knees to the end of the claws fix inches, 
covered with ftrong pentangular black fcales; the fore 
toe fcarce an inch long, and the others fo remarkably 
fhort, as to evince the neceffity of that ftrength of the 
tail, which feems intended as a fupport to the bird in 
its ereCt attitude ; in the fame manner as that of the 
woodpecker is when it clings to the fides of trees: 
between the toes is a ftrong femilunar membrane, con¬ 
tinued up even part of the claws ; the middle claw is 
near an inch long, and the inner edge very fharp and 
thin ; the interior toe is fmall, and placed very high. 
The fkin is extremely tough and thick ; which, with 
the clofenefs of the feathers, guards it effectually in 
the element wherein it is fo converfant. 

This fpecies, which was, as we have feen, firft met 
with in Falkland Iflands has fince been feen in Kergue¬ 
len’s Land, New Georgia, and New Guinea. M. Bou¬ 
gainville caught one, which foon became fo tame as to 
follow and know the perfon who had care of it: it fed on 
flefh fifh, and bread ; but after a time grew lean, pined 
away, and died. The chief food, when at large, is 
thought to be fifh ; the remains of which, as well as 
crabs, fhell-fifti, and molufcte were found in the fto- 
mach this fpecies is the fatteft of the tribe; arid therefore 
'moft fo in January when they moult. They are fuppo-, 
fed to lay and fit in October They are met with in the 
moft deferted places. Their flefh is black, though not 
very unpalatable. This has been confidered as a foli- 
tary fpecies, but has now and then been met with in 
confiderable flocks. They are found in the fame places 
as the papuan pinguins, and not unfrequently mixed 
with them ; but in general fhow a difpofition of aflo- 
ciating with their own fpecies. 

3. The third fpecies is denominated papuan. It is 
about 24 feet long being a little bigger than that 
which is called the Cape pinguin. This fpecies inha¬ 
bits the Ifle of Papos, or New Guinea; and has been 
met with at Falkland Ifles and Kerguelen’s Land ; it 
is often found among the patagonian pinguins. 

4. The antarCtic pinguin is about 25 inches long, 
and weighs about 114. pounds. The bill is upwards 
of 2 ^ inches long ; the upper parts of, the body are 
black, the under are gloffy white ; beneath the chin 
there is a narrow ftreak of a blackifh colour, paffing 
backward towards the hind head, a little bent about 
the region of the ears ; the wings are much the fame 
as in the other fpecies ; the tail is cuneiform ; the fea¬ 
thers, or rather briftles, of which it is compofed are 
black and in number 32 ; the legs are of a flelh colour, 
and the foies of the feet are black. 

“ This fpecies (fays Latham) inhabits thefouthfea, 
from 48 degrees to the antarCtic circle; and is fre¬ 
quently found on the ice mountains and iflands, on 
which itafcends ; it is a pretty numerous fpecies. Our 
laft voyagers found them in plenty on the Ifle of De- 
folation. And it was obferved, that in an ifland they 
touched at, not greatly diftant, the rocks were almoft 


covered with pinguins and fhags; the firft moft pro- Pirtguie. 
bably of this fort. “ v 1 

5. For the black-footed pinguin, or diomedea demer- 
fa, fee Diomedea. 

6. The magellanic fpecies is about the fize of the 
antarCtic pinguin. They are about 2 feet and fome- 
times 24 feet long, and weigh 11 pounds. The bill is 
black, having a tranfverfe band acrofs near its tip ; the 
head and neck are black, except a few markings here 
and there ; the upper parts of the body and wings are , 
of the fame colour; the under parts of both are white 
from the bread, except a narrow band of black paffing 
at a little diftance within the white on the breaff, and 
downwards on each fide, beneath the wings quite to 
the thighs ; the legs are of a reddifh colour, irregular¬ 
ly fpotted on the thighs ; and the claws are black. 

This fpecies, which is very numerous inhabits the 
Straits of Magellan, Staten Land,Terra del Fuego, and 
Falkland iflands. Far from being timid, thefe birds . 
will often attack a man and peck his legs. As food 
they are not at all unpalatable. They often mix with 
fea-wolves among the rufhes, burrowing in holes like , 
a fox. They fwim with prodigious fwiftnefs. They 
lay their eggs, in collective bodies, reforting, in incre¬ 
dible numbers to certain fpots, which their long refi- 
dence has freed from grafs, and to which were given 
the name of towns.—Penrofe obferves, that they com- , 
pofed their nefts of mud, a foot in height, and placed as 
near one another as may be. It is poffible that they 
may have different ways of nefting, according to the 
places they inhabit; or perhaps the manners of this 
may be blended with thofe of another. “ Here, (fays 
he, i. e. in the places they frequent), during the breed¬ 
ing feafon, we were prefented with a fight which con¬ 
veyed a moft dreary, and I may fay awful idea of the 
defertion of thefe iflands by the human fpecies :—a 
general ftillnefs prevailed in thefe towns ; and whene¬ 
ver we took our walks among them in order to pro¬ 
vide ourfelves with eggs, we were regarded indeed 
with fide-long glances, but we carried no terror with us. . 

“ The eggs are rather larger than thofe of a goofe, 
and laid in pairs. When we took them once, and 
fometimes twice in a feafon, they were as often repla¬ 
ced by the bird; but prudence would not permit us 
to plunder too far, left a future fupply in the next 
year’s brood might be prevented.” They lay fome • 
time in November driving away the albatroffes, which 
have hatched their young in turn before them. The 
eggs were thought palatable food, and were preferved 
good for three or four months. 

7. The collared pinguin is a very little lefs than the 
papuan, being 18 inches long. The bill, which is black, 
is fimilar to that of the patagonian pinguin; the irides 
are black ; the eye is furrounded with a bare fkin of a 
blood colour, of an oval fhape, and three times as large 
as the eye itfelf; the head, throat, hind part of the 
neck, and fides, back, wings, and tail, are all black ; 
the fore part of the neck, bread, belly, and thighs, are 
white extending round the neck, where the white be¬ 
gins like a collar, except that it does not quite meet 
at the back part; the legs are black. 

This fpecies inhabits New Guinea. It was alfo 
feen by Dr Forfter near Kerguelen’s Land; and again 
on two ifles adjoining to the ifland of South Geor¬ 
gia. _ ... 

8 . For 
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”finion i. For the red-footed pinguin, or phaeton demerfus, 

.11 fee Phaeton. 

^ Pinna. . 9.’ The fmall, or, as Latham calls it, the little pinguin, 

is about the fize of a teal, being 15 inches long. The 
‘bill, which is of a dufky colour, is about if long, and 
lhaped like that of the phaeton demerfus : the upper 
parts of the bird from the head to the tail appear to 
be of a cinereous blue colour, of which colour are the 
ends of the feathers; tile bafe of them, however, is 
brown black, and the fhafts of each of the fame co¬ 
lour ; the under parts from chin to vent are white ; the 
wings are dufky above and white beneath; the tail, 
which is exceedingly fhort, confifts of 16 ftiff feathers, 
which are fcarcely perceptible; the legs are of a dull 
. red colour; the webs are dulky, and the claws are 


black. 


This fpecies is pretty commonly found among the 
.rocks on the fouthern parts of New Zealand, but they 
are moft frequent at Dufky Bay. They make deep 
burrows on the fides of the hills, in which they lay 
their eggs: thefe holes are fo thick in fome parts, that 
a perfon is fcarcely able to walk three or four fteps 
•without falling into one of them up to the knees. The 
inhabitants of Queen Charlotte’s Sound kill them with 
flicks, and, after fkinning them, efteem the flelh as 
good food. They are known at New Zealand by the 
'name of korora.—“ Thefe birds (fays Latham), I have 
found to vary both in fize and colour: fome are much 
fmaller than others, quite black above, and meafure 
only 13 inches in length; others are rather larger, and 
of a plain lead-colour on the upper parts, and the wings 
black, though all are white, or nearly fo, beneath. 
.The legs inthefe twolaft are marked with black at the 
. ends of the toes; and the claws are black.” 


cious obferver Dr Ha/Telquift, in his voyage towards 
Paleftine, beheld this curious phenomenon, which tho* 
well known to the ancients had efcaped the moderns. 
Ariftotle ( Hijl . lib. 5. c. 15.) relates, that the pinna 
kept a guard to Watch for her: That there grew to the 
mouth of the pinna a fmall animal, having claws, and 
ferving as a caterer, which was like a crab, and was 
called the finnophylax. Pliny (lib. 9. 51.) fays, the 
fmalleft of all the kinds is called the pinnoteres, and 
therefore liable to injury; this has the prudence to 
hide itfelf in the fhells of oyfters. Again, lib. 9. 66. 
he fays, the pinna is of the genus of Ihell-filh; it is 
produced in muddy waters, always ered, nor ever 
without a companion, which fome call the pinnoteres, 
others the pinnophylax. This fometimes is a fmall fquill, 
fometimes a crab, that follows the pinna for the fake 
of food. The pinna upon opening its fhell, expofes 
itfelf as a prey to the fmalleft kind of fifties ; for they 
immediately affault her, and, growing bolder upon 
finding no refiftance, venture in. The guard watching 
its time gives notice by a bite ; upon which the pinna, 
clofing its fhell, fhuts in, kills, and gives part of what¬ 
ever happens to be there to its companion. 

The pinna and the crab together dwell, 

For mutual fuccour, in one common fhell. 

. They both to gain a livelihood combine; 

That takes the prey, when this has given the fign. 

From hence this crab, above his fellows fam’d, 

By ancient Greeks was pinnoteres nam’d.— Op plan. 

The pinnae marinae differ lefs from mufcles in the 
fize of their fhells than in the finenefs and number of 
certain brown threads which attach them to the rocks, 
hold them in a fixed fituation, fecure them from the 


PINION, in mechanics, an arbor, or fpindle, in rolling of the waves, efpecially in tempefts, and affift 
the body whereof are feveral notches, which catch the them in laying hold of flime. See Mytilus, p. 611. 
‘teeth of a wheel that ferves to turn it round, or it is a note (b). Thefe threads, fays Rondelet, are as fine, 
'leffer wheel that plays in the teeth of a larger. compared with thofe of mufcles, as the fineft flax is 

PINK, a name given to a fhip with a very narrow compared with tow. M. de Reaumur fays, that thefe 

ftern ; whence all veflels, however fmall, whofe fterns threads are nearly as fine and beautiful as filk from the 
are fafhioned in this manner, are called pink JL mod. filk-worm, and hence he calls them the fill-worms of 

Pink, in botany. See Dianthus. the fea. Stuffs, and feveral kinds of beautiful manur 

Plate PINNA, in zoology; a genus belonging to the or- fadure, are made of thefe threads at Palermo; in 
CCCXCII. der of vermes teftacea. See Mytilus, n° 6 . The many places they are the chief objed of fiftiing,. and 
animal is a flug. The fhell is bivalve, fragile, and become a filk proper for many purpofes. It requires 
furnilhed with a beard; gapes at orie end; the valves a confiderable number of the pinnae marinae for 
hinge without a tooth. They inhabit the coafts of one pair of {lockings. Nothing can equal the dell- 
Provence, Italy, and the Indian ocean. The largeft cacy of this Angular thread. It is fo fine, that a pair 
and moft remarkable fpecies inhabits the Mediteira- -of .ftoqkings made of it can be eafily contained in a 
nean. It is blind, as are all of the genus; but fur- fnuff-box of an ordinary fize. In 1754, a pair of 
nifhed with very ftrong calcareous valves. The fcuttle- gloves or ftockings of thefe materials was prefented to 
fifh ( ftepia ), ati inhabitant of the fame fea, is a dead- Pope Benedict XIV. which, notwithftanding their ex- 
ly foe to this animal: as foon as the pinna opens its treme finenefs, fecured the leg both from cold and heat. 
Ihell, herufhes upon her like a lion ; and would always A robe of the fame fingular materials was the gift of 
devour her, but for another animal whom fhe proteds the Roman emperor to the Satraps of Armenia. See 
within her fhell, and from whom id return fhe re- Procopius de Edif. lib. 3. c. 1. A great many manu- 
ceives very important fervices. It is an animal of the fadiurers are employed in manufaduring thefe threads 
crab kind (fee Cancer, n° 15.), naked like the her- into various fluffs at Palermo and other places, 
mit and very quick-fighted. This cancer or crab the The men who are employed in fiftiing up the pinna 
pinna receives into her covering; and when file opens marina, inform us, that it is neeeffary to break the 
her valves in queft of food, lets him out to look for tuft of threads.. They are fifhed up at Toulon, from 
prey. During this the fcuttle fifh approaches; the the depth of 15, zo, and fometimes more than 30, 
crab returns with the utmoft fpeed and anxiety to hi.s feet, with an inftrument called a cramp. This is a 
hoftefs, who being thus warned of the danger fhuts kind of fork of iron, of which the prongs are perpen- 
her doors, ar. J keeps out the enemy. That very faga- dicular with refped to the handle. Each of them is 

about 
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ab^tfjgjjt fe&t vp length? and there is^t fpace between dry tilings.—Eudxvs.derlyes the word frqip the Greet 
them of ahout fix inches ; the length of the handle is /smS-a ; others from the German pint, a little meafure j, J| 
in proportion to the depth of the water; the pinnae of wine; Nicod from the .Greek «rmn ,to drink.” >»—-v~— 

arefeized, fegarate.d from the rock, and railed to the The Englljh pint is twofold; the one for wine men¬ 
hir face by means .of this ftiftrupperit. The t^ft of filk .fvtre, the other for b t eer and aleqpeafure. See Me.A?. 

{flues dire&ly from .the body of the animal i It comes Avre- 

from the (hell at the place where it opens, about four PlljiTADA, a fpecies of Pr, 9 ,cellari 4 - 

or five inches from the fummit or point in the large PINTLES, certain pints or hooks faftened upon- 

pinnse. ' the back part of the rudder, with their poipts dow,ti- 

M. de Reaupjur, Mem., de l'Acad, da Scieftcfs, 17.11, wards, in order to enter into, and reft upon, the goo- 
page 216, and 1717, page 177, confiders the pinna g'wgs, fixed in the fternpoft, to hang the redder. See 
as the imoft proper of all fhell-fi(h to.elucidate the for- Helm. _ _ 

mation of peat Is. It produces many of them of dif- PINTOR (Peter), .bom at Valentia in Spain, in 
ferent colours, as'grey or lead-coloured, red, andfome the year 1420, was phyficianto Alexander VI. whom 
of a blackifh colour, and in the form of a pear. he followed to Rome, where he pra&ifeft with great 

M. d’Argenville diftinguifhes three kinds of th& pin* fuccefs. Pie has left behind him two performances of 
use: t ft, The large kind, which are red within, and cqnfideiable merit, 1. Aggregator Heiftentiqrtpp-D# 8 orum 
which have reddifti mother-of-pearl, fimilar to the fub- dp Curqtiot/e in PefHlcntia, printed £>t Rome 1499, in fq- 
ftance of the ihell itfelf. There are of thofe fltells lio. 2. De Morbo Fado IA Occidto bis Tejuporihus Af- 
which weigh near 15 pounds. Tins is the cjiura of JSgenti, See. printed at Rome, 1509. in 4m, black At¬ 
tire Venetians. ’ ter; a book extremely fcarce, unknown t,o Luifiri and 

2 d, file fmaller kind. Soipe of tfiefe are fiender, Aftruc, and which traces the venereal difeafe tp the 
papyraceous, of the colour of horn, a little {haded year 1460. Pintor died at Rome in 1503, aged 83 
with pale red. years. 

3d, The kind called perna. Thele are adorned with PINTURICCIO (Bernardino), a celebrated Ita- 
points in the channels of their fliell; but what is very liari painter, born at Perufia in 1454- Pie was the 
fmgular, the edges of the Ihell are thicker at the open- diiciple of Peter Pqrugino, under whom he becamq fo 
ings than at the joining of the valves. good an artift, .that be employed him on many occa- 

The animal which lodges inthepinnte marina rare- fions as hi? afliftant. He principally painted hiftcry 
ly dhows itfelf becaufe the valves are feldom opened, and grotefque; hut he alfo excelled in portraits, among 
Its head is below, Its largeft extremity oppofite; it is which thofe of pope Pius II. and Innocent VIII. 
kept in the fhell by four yigorous mufcles, placed at of Giulia Earnefe, Casfar Borgia, and queen Ifabella 
the extremities of the valves'; the {hell has no hinges, of Spain, are particularly diftinguiftied- The moft 
but a flat and blackifh ligament, which is equal in memorable performance of Pinturiccio is the hiftory of 
length to one-half of the Ihell. See Pinnoteru s and Pius II. painted in ten compartments in the hiftory of 
Pearl. ‘ ' ‘ Siena; in which undertaking, Raphael, then a young 

PINNACE, a fmall veflel navigated with oai;s and man and bred under the fame mafter, afllfted him fo 
fail's, and having generally 'two pia))tsj which are rig- far as to {ketch out cartoons of many parts of the com- 
ged like thofe of a fchooner. .... pofition. The ftory of his death is worth relating. 

Pinnace is alfo aboat ufuaHy rowed with eight oars, efpecially as it illuftrates his charafier. The laft work 

See the article Boat. . he was engaged in was a Nativity for the monaftery 

PINNACLE, in architecture, the top or roof of of St Francisat Siena: the monks accommodatedhim 
an houfe, terminating in a point. This kind of roof with a chambej to work in, which they cleared of all 
among the ancients was' appropriated to temples; the furniture, except one old trank or cheft that ap- 
their ordinary roofs were all flat, Or made in the plat- peared too rotten to move ; but Pinturiccio, naturally 
form way! 1 "" pofitive and peevifh, infifting on its being taken away, 

PINNATED leaves, in botany. See Botany, the monks willing to gratify him, complied. It was 
p. 445. n° 232. 1 . .. .. - no fooner ltirred than one of the planks burfting, out 

PINNATIF 1 D, do. p. 442* n° 103. tumbled 500 pieces of gold, which had b.eep fepreted 

PINNOTERUS, or Pinnophylax, is a kind of there for many years. The monks were overjoyed at 
crab-fifti, furnilhed with very good Eyes. It is fi'id to finding this treafure, and the painter proportionably 
be the companion of the pinna marina. They live mortified at lofing his chance of the difleovery by his 
and lodge together in the fame {hell, which belongs to indifereet obftinacy : it ‘ affe&ed his fpirits fo much 
the latter. When it has occafion to eat, it opens its hefilrvivedbut a few months, and it was that generally 
valves, and fends out its faithful purveyor to procure confidered as the caufe of his death, 
food. If during thEir labour the pihnoteras perceives PINUS, the Pine-tree ; a genus of the monodef- 
the polypus, it immediately returns to warn its blind phia order, belonging to the monceqia clafs of plants, 
friend of the danger, when, by (hutting its valves, it The pine-tree was well known to the ancients, and has 
efcapes the rage of its enemy; but when the pinno- b:en deferibed and celebrated both by their philofo- 
terus loads itfelf with booty without moleftation, it phers and poets. Pliny enumerates no lefs than fix 
makes a gentle noife at the opening of the (hell, and fpecies of trees of this genus ; and it is mentioned by 
when admitted the two friends feaft on the fruits of its Virgil both in his Eclogues, his Georgies, and his 
induftry. See Pinna, &c. ■ iEneid ; by Horace in his Odes'; by Ovid in his Me- 

PINT (pinto), . a veflel, or meafure, ufed in efti- tamorphofes ; by Statius ; arid by Catullus, &c. Ma- 
jnating the quantity of liquids, and even foriletimes of Crobius relates a pleafant anecdote concerning the cones 
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Pinus. of pine-trees, which in common language were called 
* ' poma pinea., “ pine apples.” There lived in the Au- 

guftan age one Vatinlus, who by fome means had ir¬ 
ritated the Roman people fo much that they pelted 
him with ftones. When he entertained them with 
gladiators, to lave himfelf from fuch treatment for the 
future he procured an edidt from the ediles, that no 
perfon fhould throw any thing but apples in the am¬ 
phitheatre. It accidentally happened that at this time 
Cafcellius, eminent for his wit as well as knowledge of 
the law was confulted on the queftion, whether a pine¬ 
apple (the cone of the pine) was legally included in 
the term pomum, “ an apple?” It is an apple (faid 
•Saturn, he) if you iutend to fling it at Vatinius*. A deci- 
hb. 1. fion by which the edidt in his favour did not much 

ca P' mend his fituntion: for Martial reprefents it danger¬ 

ous to come under this tree, becaufe the cones in his 
time were of fo great a fize and weight, probably en¬ 
larged by cultivation for ages. 

Nuces Pinece. 

Poma fumus Cybeles : prbcul bine difeede, viator , 
f Lib. 13, Necadat in miferum nojlra ruina caput f. 

’ There are generally reckoned 14 fpecies of this ge¬ 
nus ; of which the moft remarkable are thefe following: 

1. The pinna, pineaficr , or wild pine, grows natu¬ 
rally on the mountains in Italy and the fouth of France. 
It grows to the fize of a large tree ; the branches ex¬ 
tend to a confiderable diftance; and while the trees 
are yoUng, they are fully garnifhed with leaves, efpe- 
cially where they are not fo clofe as to exclude the air 
from thofe within; but as they advance in age, the 
branches appear naked, and all thofe which are fituated 
below become unfightly in a few years; for which rea- 
Ton they are now much lefs in efteem than formerly. 
y 2. The pinus pinea, or Hone pine, is a tall ever- 
tgreen tree, native of Italy and Spain. It delights 
in a fandv loam, though like moft others it will 
grow well in almoft any land. Refpedting the ufes 
of this fpecies, Hanbury tells us that “ the ker¬ 
nels are eatable, and by many preferred to almonds. 
In Italy they are ferved up at table in their deferts. 

-—They are exceeding wholefome, being good for 
coughs, colds, confumptions, &c. on which account 
only this tree delerves to be propagated.” Hanbury 
-continues : “ It may be very proper here to take no¬ 
tice of a very great and dangerous miftake Mr Miller 
has committed, by faying, under this article of ftone- 
pine, that feeds kept in the cones will be good and 
grow if they are fown ten or twelve years after the 
cones have been gathered from the trees; whereas the 
feeds of this fort, whether kept in the cones or taken 
out, are never grod after the firft year; and though 
fometimes a few plants will come up from the feeds 
that are kept in the cones from two years before, yet 
this is but feldom ; neither muft a tenth part of a crop 
be expected. This caution is the more neceflary, as 
feveral gentlemen who had cones, upon reading Mr 
Miller’s book, and finding the feeds would take no 
damage when kept there, deferred the work for a 
feaion or two, when they thought they fhould have 
more conveniency either of men or ground for their 
purpofe ; and were afterwards wholly difappointed, no 
plants appearing, the feeds being by that time fpciled 
and worth nothing.” 

Vo u XIV. 


3. The rubra, commonly called the Scots fir or pine. Pir.na. 
It is common.throughout Scotland, whence its name ; ' v ' 
though it is alfo found in moft of the other countries 

of Europe. M. du Hamel, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, mentions his having received fome feeds of it 
from St Domingo in the Weft Indies; and thence con¬ 
cludes, that it grows indifferently in the temperate, 
frigid, and toirid zones. The wood of this tree is 
the red or yellow deal, which is the moft durable of 
any of the kinds yet known. The leaves of this tree 
are much ihorter and broader than thofe of the former 
fort, of a greyilh colour, growing two out of one 
fheath; the cones are fmall, pyramidal, and end in 
narrow points; they are of a light colour, and the feeds- 
are fmall. 

4. The pinus picea, or yew-leaved fir, is a tall ever¬ 
green and a native of Scotland, Sweden, and Germany, 

This fpecies includes the filver fir and the balm of Gi¬ 
lead fir. The firft of thefe is a noble upright tree. 

Mr Marfham fays, “ The talleft trees I have feen were 
fpruce and filver firs in the valleys in Switzerland. I 
faw feveral firs in the dockyards in Venice 40 yards 
long; and one of 39 yards was 1 3 inches diameter at the 
fmall end. I was told they came from Switzerland.” 

The branches are not very numerous, and the bark Treatffeon 
is fmooth and delicate. The leaves growfingly on the plantiI1 g 
branches, and their ends are flightly indented. Their 
upper furface is of a fine ftrong green colour, and their Gardening 
Under has an ornament of two white; lines running 
lengthwife off each fide the midrib: on account of 
which filvery look this fort is called the Jilverjir. The 
cones are large, and grow ere ft; and, when the warm 
weather comes on, they foon filed their feeds ; which 
fhould be a caution to all who wifh to raife this plant, 
to gather the cones before that happens. 

The balm of Gilead fir has of all the forts been moft 
coveted, on account of the great fragrance of its leaves; 
though this is not its only good property: for it is a 
very beautiful tree, naturally of an upright growth, 
and the branches are fo ornamented with their balmy 
leaves, as to exceed any of the other forts in beauty. 

The leaves, which are very clofely let on the branches, 
are broad ; and their ends are indented. Their upper 
furface, when healthy, is of a fine dark-green colour, 
and their under has white lines on each fide the mid¬ 
rib lengthwife, nearly like thofe of the filver fir. Thefe 
leaves when bruifed are very finely Rented ; and the 
buds, which fwell in the autumn for the next year’s 
fhoot, are very ornamental all winter, being..turg'd, 
and of a fine brown colour: and from thefe alfo exudes 
a kind of fine turpentine, of the fame kind of (though 
heightened) ffagrancy. The tree being wounded in 
any .part, emits plenty of this turpentine ; and Hanbu¬ 
ry fays, “ it is fuppofed by many to be the fort from 
whence the balm of Gilead is taken, which occafio’ns 
this tree being fo called. But this is a miftake; fur 
the true balm of Gilead is taken from a kind of tere- 
binthus: though I am informed, that what has been 
collected from this tree has been fent over to England 
from America (where it grows naturally), and often 
fold in the fhops for the true fort.” 

The filver fir is very hardy, and will grow in any 
foil or fituation, but always makes the grea'eft progrefs 
in rich loamy earth. The balm of Gilead fir mult be 
planted in deep, rich, good earth; nor will it live long 

'5 D in 
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Pinus. in any ocher. The foil may be a black mould, or of a 
'~ v ' fandy nature, if it be deep enough, and if the roots 
have room enough to ftrike freely. 

5. The pinus abies, or European fpruce fir, a native 
of the northern parts of Europe and of Afia, includes 
the Norway fpruce and long-coned Comi(h fir. The 
former of thefe is a tree of as much beauty while grow¬ 
ing as its timber is valuable when propagated on that 

Ibid, account. Its growth is naturally like the filver, up¬ 
right: and the height it will afpire to may be eafily 
conceived, when we fay that the white deal, fo much 
coveted by the joiners, &c. is the wood of this tree; 
and it may perhaps fatisfy the curious reader to know, 
that from this fir pitch is drawn. The leaves are of a 
dark green colour ; they Hand fingly on the branches, 
but the younger (hoots are very clofely garnifbed with 
them. They are very narrow ; their ends are pointed ; 
and they are pofTeffed of filch beauties as to excite ad¬ 
miration. The cones are eight or ten inches long, and 
hang downwards. 

The better the foil is, the fader will the fpruce fir 
grow, though it will thrive very well in moft of the 
Englifh lands. In drong loamy earth it makes a fur- 
prifing progrefs; and it delights in frefh land'of all forts, 
which never has been Worn out by ploughing, &c. 
though it be ever fo poor. The long-coned Cornifli fir 
differs fcarcely in any refpect from the Norway fpruce, 
except that the leaves and the cones are larger. 

6. The pinus Canadenjis, American or Newfound¬ 
land fpruce fir, a native of Canada, Penftfylvania, and 
other parts of North America, includes three varieties. 
The white Newfoundland fpruce, the red Newfound¬ 
land fpruce, and the black Newfoundland fpruce. 
Thefe, however, differ fo little, that one defcription is 
common to them all. They are of a genteel upright 
growth, though they do not (hoot fo freely or grow fo 
faff in Britain as the Norway fpruce. The leaves are 
of the fame green, and garnifh the branches in the fame 
beautiful manner as thofe of that fpecies; only they are 
narrower, fhorter, and dandclofer. The greated dif¬ 
ference is obfervable in the cones; for thefe are no more 
than about an inch in length, and the fcales are clofely 
placed. In the cones, indeed, confids the difference 
of thefe three forts : thofe of the white fpecies are of 
a very light brown colour; thofe of the red fpecies 
more of a nut brown or reddifh colour; and thofe ©f 
the black fpecies of a dark > r blackith colour. Befides 
this, there is fcarcely any material difference; though 
it is obfervable, that this trifling variation feems to be 
pretty conftant in the plants railed from the like feeds. 
Thefe forts will often flower, and produce cones when 
only about five or fix feet high : and indeed look then 
very beautiful: but this is a fign of weaknefs in the 
plant, which it does not often fairly get over. 

7. The pinus balfamea , or hemlock fir, a native of 
Virginia and Canada, poffelTes as little beauty as any of 
the fir tribe; though, being rather fcarce in proportion, 
it is deemed valuable. It is called by fome the pern- 
leaved Jir, from the refemblance of the leaves to thofe 
of the yew-tree. It is a tree of low growth, with but 
few branches; and thefe are long and (lender, andfpread 
abroad without order. The leaves do not garnifh the 
branches fo^plenlifully as thofe of any other fort of fir. 
The cones arc very fmall and rounded; they are about 


half an inch long; arid the fcales are loofely arranged. Pinus. 
They are fent from America to Europe, by which v 
plants are raifed; though this caution (hould be given to 
the planter, that this tree is fond of moid rich ground, 
and in fuch a kind of foil will make the greatefi pro¬ 
grefs. 

8. The pinus orientalis, or oriental fir, a native of 
the Ead, is a low but elegant tree. The leaves are 
very (hurt and nearly lquare. The fru : t is exceeding 
fmall, and hangs downward; and the whole tree makes 
an agreeable variety with the other kinds. 

9. The Jlrobus , Lord Weymouth’s pine, or North 
American white pine. This grows fometimes to the 
height of 1 00 feet and upwards, and is highly valued 
on account of its beauty. The bark of the tree is very 
fmooth and delicate, efpecially when young; the leaves 
are long and (lender, five growing out of one (heath ; 
the branches are pretty clofely garnifhsd with them, 
and thus make a fine appearance. The cones are long, 

(lender and very loofe, opening with the fird warmth 
of the fpring ; fo that if they are not gathered in win¬ 
ter, the fcales open and let out the feeds. The wood 
of this fort is edeemed for making mafts for fhips. In 
Queen Anne’s time there was a law made for the pre- 
fervation of thefe trees, and for the encouragement of 
their growth in America. Within thefe lad 50 years 
they have been propagated in Britain in confiderable 
plenty. 

With refpeft to the culture of this fpecies, Mr H'an- 
bury, after fome more general dire&ions, continues thus, 

“ I have known gentlemen, who, in attempting to 
raife thefe trees, have feen the young plants go off 
without perceiving the caufe; and the more watering 
and pains they have taken, have found the plants per- 
fid in this way more and more, to their great mortifi¬ 
cation and ailonifhment. In the fpring following thefe 
plants (h nld be pricked out in beds half a foot afunder 
each way ; and here they may (land two years, when 
they may be either finally planted out, or removed into 
the nurfery, at the didance of one foot afunder, and 
two feet in the rows. If care has been taken of them 
in the nurfery, they may be removed at a confiderable 
height with great affurance of fuccefs : for it is much 
eafier to make this pine grow than any of the other 
forts: fo that where they are wanted for ornament in 
parks, open places, See. a (how of them may be made in 
a little time. 

“ The foil the Weymouth pine delights in mod is 
a fandy loam ; but it likes other foils of an inferior na¬ 
ture : and although it is not generally to be planted on 
all lands like the Scotch fir, yet I have feen it luxuri¬ 
ant and healthy, making drong (hoots, on blue and red 
clays, and other forts of drong ground. On dony and 
and (laty ground, likewife, I have feen fome very fine 
trees ; fo that I believe whoever is defirous of having 
plantations of this pine, need not be curious in the 
choice of his ground.” 

10. The pinus tada, or fwamp-pine, is atall evergreen 
tree, a native of the fwamps of Virginia and Canada. 

There are feveral varieties of this genus which Han- 
bury enumerates and deferibes: fuch as, 1 d, The three¬ 
leaved American fwamp-pine. 2d, The two-leaved 
American pine. 3d, The yellow American pine, the 
yellow tough pine, and the tough pine of the plains • 

among- 
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Pinus. among which there is but little variety. 4th, The 

— v -baftard pine. 5th, The frankincenie pine. And, 6th, 

The dwarf pine. 

“There are many (continues our author) other 
forts of American pines, which we receive from thence 
with the like cant names of thofe of the above, which 
I have chofen to retain, as they will probably be con¬ 
tinued to be fent over; and that the gardener receiv¬ 
ing them as inch may beft know what to do with 
them. In many of thofe forts I fee at prefent no ma¬ 
terial difference; fo am induced to think they are the 
fame, fent over with different names. Some of the 
Torts abovementioned differ in very few refpedts ; but 
I have chofen to mention them, as a perfon may be 
fupplied with the feeds from Pennfylvania, Jerfey, Vir¬ 
ginia, Carolina, &c. where they all grow naturally : 
and having once obtained the feeds, and from them 
plants, they will become pleaftng objedts of his niceft 
obfervations.” 

11. The pinus cedras, ranked by Tournefort and 
Others under larix, famous foi its duration, is that po¬ 
pularly called by us the cedar of Lebanon , by the an¬ 
cients ccdrus magna or the great cedar; alfo cedrelate, 
; and lbmetimes the Phoenician or Syrian ce¬ 
dar, from the country where it grows in i's greateft 
perfection. It is a coniferous evergreen, of the bigger 
fort, bearing large roundifh cones of fmooth fcales, 
Handing eredt, the leaves being fmall, narrow, and 
thick fet.—They fometimes counterfeit cedar, by 
dying wood of a reddilh hue : but the fmell difcovers 
the cheat, that of true cedar being very aromatic. In 
fome places, the wood of the cajou-tree paffes under 
the name of cedar, on account of its reddifh colour 
and its aromatic fmell. which fomewhat refemble that 
of fantal. Cedar-wood is reputed almoft immortal and 
incorruptible; a prerogative which it owes chiefly to 
its bitter tafte, which the worms cannot endure. For 
this reafon it was that the ancients ufed cedar tablets 
to write upon, efpecially for things of importance, as 
appears from that expreflion of Perfius, Et cedra digna 
locufus. A juice was alfo drawn from cedar, with 
which theyfmeared their books and writings, or other 
matters, to preferve them from rotting ; which is al¬ 
luded to by Horace: by means of which it was that 
Numa’s books, written on papyrus, were preferred en¬ 
tire to the year 535, as we are informed by Pliny. 

Solomon’s temple, as well as his palace, were both 
of this wood. That prince gave king Hiram feveral 
cities for the cedars he had furnifhed him on thefe oc. 
cafions. Cortes is .laid to have erected a palace at 
Mexico, in which were 7000 beams of cedar, mod of 
them 120 feet long, and twelve in circumference, as 
we are informed by Herrera. Some tell us of a cedar 
felled in Cyprus 130 feet long, and 18 in diameter. 
It was ufed for the main-mail in the galley of king 
Demetrius. Le Bruyn affures us, that the two biggeft 
he faw on mount Lebanon, meafured, one of them 57 
palms, and the other 47, in circumference. In the 
temple of Apollo at Utica, there were cedar trees near 
2000 years old ; which yet were nothing to that beam 
in an oratory of Diana at Seguntum in Spain, faid to 
have been brought thither 200 years before the de- 
ftru&ion of Troy. Cedar is of fo dry a nature, that 
it will not endure to be fattened with iron nails, from 


which it ufually ihrinks; fo that they commonly fatten Finns, 
it with pins of the fame wood. * ' v 

“ The ftatue (fays Hanbury) of the great goddefs 
at Ephefus was made of this material; and, if this tree 
abounded with us in great plenty, it might have a 
principal fliare in our mod fuperb edifice-. The efflu¬ 
via conftantly emitted from its wood are faid to purify 
the air, and make rooms wbolefome. Chapels and 
places fet apart for religious duties, bsirg wainfcotted 
with this wood, infpire the worfliippers with a mors 
folemn awe. It is not obnoxious to worms ; and emits 
an oil which will preferve clcth or books from worms 
or corruption. The faw-dutt will preferve human bo¬ 
dies from putrefadlion ; and is therefore faid to be 
plentifully ufed in the rites of embalming, where prac- 
tifed.” 

It is remarkable that this tree is not to be found as 
a native in any other part of the world than mount Li- 
banus, as far as hath yet been difcovered. What we find 
mentioned in Scripture of the lofty cedars can be nowife 
applicable to the common growth of this tree; fince, 
from the experience we have of thofe now growing in 
England, as alfo from the tettimony of feveral travellers 
who nave vifited thofe few remaining trees on mount 
Libanus, they are not inclined to grow very lofty, but 
on the contrary extend their branches very far; to 
which the allufion made by the Pfalmift agrees Very 
well, when he is deferibing the flourilhing ftate of a 
people, and fays, “ They ihall fpread their branches 
like the cedar-tree.” 

Rauwolf, in his Travels, fays, there were not at 
that time (i. e. anno 1574) upon mount Libanus more 
than 26 trees remaining, 24 of which flood in a circle ; 
and the other two, which flood at a fmall diftance, 
had their branches almoft confumed with age ; nor 
could he find any^younger tree coming up to fucceed 
them, though he looked about diligently for fome. 

Thefe trees (he fays) were growing at the foot of a 
fmall hill, on the top of the mountains, and amongtt 
the fnow. Thefe having very large branches, com¬ 
monly bend the tree to one fide, but are extended to a 
great length, and in fo delicate and pleafant order, as 
if they were trimmed and made even with great dili¬ 
gence, by which they are eafily diftinguifhed, at a 
great diftance, from fir-trees. The leaves (continues 
he) are very like to thofe of the larch-tree, grow¬ 
ing clofe together in little branches upon fmall brown 
fhoots. 

Maundrel, in his Travels, fays, there were but 16 
large trees remaining when he vifited the mountain, 
fome of which were of a prodigious bulk, but that 
there were many more young ones of a fmaller fize: 
he meafured one of the largeft, and found it to be 12 
yards fix inches in girth, and yet found, and 37 yards 
in the fpread of its boughs. At about five or fix 
yards from the ground it was divided into five limbs, 
each of which was equal to a gr- at tree. What Maun¬ 
drel hath related was confirmed by a gentleman who 
was there in the year 1720, with this difference only, 
viz. in the dimenfions of the branches of the largeft 
tree, which he meafured, and found to be 22 yards 
diameter. Now, whether Mr Maundrel meant 37 
yards in circumference of the fpreading branches, or 
the diameter of them, cannot be determined by his 
5 D 2 words; 
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Pina*, words; yet either of them well agrees with this lad Of the common larch there are feveral varieties. Pinas. 

v account. The flowers which the commoneft fort exhibits early - v/ ' 

12. There is another fpecies, viz. the larch-tree, in the fpring are of a delicate red colour; another fort 
which the old botanifts ranked under larix, with de- produces white flowers at the fame feafon, and thefe 
ciduous leaves, and oval obtufe cones. It grows na- have a delightful effeft among thofe of the red fort; 
turally upon the Alps and Apennines, and of late whilft another, called the Black Newfoundland larix, in- 
has been very much propagated in Britain. It is creafes the variety, though by an afpett l.tlle differing 
of quick grow.th, and the trunk rifes to 50 feet or from the others. There are alfo larches with greenifh 
more ; the branches are {lender, their ends generally flowers, pale red, &c. all of which are accidental varie- 
hanging downward, and are garniflied with long nar- ties from feeds. Thefe varieties are.eafily diftinguifh- 
row leaves which arife in chillers from one point, ed, even when out of blow : the young fnoots of the 
fpreading open above like the hairs of a painter’s white-flowering larch are of the lighted green, and the 
brulh : they are of a light green, and fall away in au- cones when ripe are nearly white. The r<_d flowering 
tumn. In the month of April the male flowers ap- larch has its {hoots of a reddifh call, and the cones are 
pear, which are difpofed in form of fmall cones ; the of a brown colour ; whilft the cones and {hoots of the 
female flowers are collefted into oval. obtufe cones, black Newfoundland larch are in the fame manner 
which in fome fpecies have bright purple tops, and in proportionally tinged. The cones, w hch are a very 
others they are white : thefe differences are accidental; great ornament to feveral forts A the pines, are, 
the cones are about an inch long, obtufe at their points; very little to thefe. Their chiei beauty c^nfifts in, 
the feales are fmooth, and lie over each other: under the manner of their growth, the nature and beauty 
each fcale there are generally lodged two feeds, which of their pencilled leaves and fair flowers ; for the 
have wings. There are other two varieties of this cones that fucceed them are fma l, of a wbitiih, a 
tree, one of which is a native of America, and the reddiih, or ablackifh brown colour, and make no figure, 
other of Siberia. The cones of the American kind. The pinus cedrus and pinus larix are propagated 
which have been fent to Britain feem in general to by fowing in March on a bed of light earth expo- 
bc larger than thofe of the common fort. fed to the morning , fun. The feed mull be covered 

“ Many encomiums (fays Hanbury when fpeaking half an inch thick with fine light earth, and the beds 
of this fpecies') have been beftowed on the timber of watered at times when the weather is dry. In about 
the lurch: and we find fuch a favourable account of it fix weeks the plants will appear ; they muft at this 
in ancient authors, as ftioold induce us to think it time be carefully guai ded from the birds, (haded from 
would be proper for almoft any ufe. Evelyn recites the fun and winds, and kept very clear of weeds. In 
a ftory of Witfen, a Dutch writer, that a fhip built the latter end of April the loll wing year, they may 
of this timber and cyprefs had been found in the be removed into bed- of frelh earth, placing them at 
Numidian fea, twelve fathoms under water, found ten inches diftance every way. They are to be kept 
and entire, and reduced to fuch a hardnefs as to re. here two years, and fuch of them as feem to bend muft 
fjft the fharpeft tool, after it had lain fubmerged be tied up to a flake to keep them upright. They may 
above 1400 ^ars. Certain it is this is an excellent afterwards be planted in the places where they are to 
wood for {hip and houfe-building. At Venice this remain. They thrive well on the Tides of barren hills, 
wood is frequently ufed in building their houfes, as and make a very pretty figure there, 
well as in. Switzerland, where thefe trees abound : Refpedting the ufes of this tree, Dr Pallas, in 

fo that, without all doubt, the larch excels for mails his Flora RoJJi-ca informs us, that if it is burnt, and 
for {hips, or beams for houfes, doors, windows, &c. the wood confumed, the internal part of the wood 
particularly as it is faid to refill the worm. difttls copioufly a drying reddifh gum, a little lefs 

“In Switzerland (a) their houfes are covered with glutinous than gum arabic, lomewhat of a refinous 
boards ©f this wood cut out a foot fquare : and, as it tafte, but wholly foluhle in water. At the inftiga- 
emits a refinous fubftance, it fo diffafes itfelf into every tion of M. Kinder, th s gum has lately been fold in 
joint and crevice, and becomes fo compact and clofe, the Ruffian {hops under the name of gum mi Orenhur- 
as well as fo hardened by the hair, as to render the co- genjis, but which our author thinks fliould be called 
verihg proof againft all weather. But as fijeh cover r gummi uralienfe on lands. It is eat by the Wognli 
ing for houfes would caufe great devaftation in cafe as a dainty, and is faid to be nutritious and anti- 
of fire, the buildings are confined to a limited dif- fcorbutic. Some manna w.-is gathered from the green 
tance by an order of police from the magiftrates. leaves, but it eould never be condenfed. The Ruffians 
Tiie wood, when firft laid on the houfes, is faid to ufe the boletus laricinus as an emetic in intermittents, 
be very white: but this colour, in two or three and to check the leucorrhaia. At Bafchir and Siberia 
years is changed, by means of the fun and refin, to the inhabitants fprinkle the dry powder on the wounds 
a black, which appears like a fmooth thining yarnifti.” of oxen and horfes, as a detergent and anthelmintic. 

The 


(a) “ Between Bex and Bevieux (fays Coxe in his Travels in Switzerland), I obierved the larch in 
great plenty. Painters, from the time of Pliny to that of Raphael, t.ufted their works to this wood, 
which the Roman naturalift ftiles immortals lignum. The wood is reckoned excellent for all works which 
are to lie under water: and the borderers on the lake of Geneva prefer it for building their veffels. In 
thefe parts l faw mod beautiful woods of cheftiut. Haller fays that they extend fome leagues i he alfo 
informs us, that they are found ia other parts of Switzerland, and even in defert places in fome of the 
tranfalpine parts. Accident muft have brought them thither, as it appears from Pliny that thefe tree* 
were firft introduced into Europe from Sardis.” 
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Pinus. The nuts of the'pinus cembra, the fame author afferts; 
are eat as luxuries in Ruffia, and are even exported 
with the fame view. Th unripe cones give a very 
fragrant oil, termed bafimic. The inhabitants of Si¬ 
beria ufe the tender tops, and even the bark rubbed off 
in the fpring, as an antifcorbutic. The kernels of the 
nuts of the amygdulus nana give a very pleafing flavour 
to brandy; and, when preffed, afford a bitter oil in 
large quantities. The way of deftruying tlie bitter is 
by digelling it in the fun with fpirit of wine, and it 
then becomes fweet and extremely agreeable. 

From the larch-tree is extracted what we errone- 
oufly call Venice turfenthe- This fubftanoe, or na¬ 
tural balfam, flows at fir ft without incifion ; when it 
has done dropping, the poor people who wait in die 
fir woods make incifions at about two or three feet 
from the ground into the trunks of the trees, into 
which they fix narrow troughs about 20 inches long. 
The end of thefe troughs is h Rowed like a ladle; 
and in the middle is a fmall hole b red for the turpen¬ 
tine to run into the receiver %vl ich is placed below it. 
As the gummy fubftance runs from the trees, it paffes 
along the Hoping gutter or trough to the ladle, and 
from thence runs through the holes in’o the receiver. 
The people who gather it vifit the trees morning and 
evening from the end of May to September, to c>lle£t 
the turpentine out of the receivers-. When it flows out 
of the tree, Venice turpentine is clear like water, and 
of a yellowifh white ; but, as it grows older, it thickens 
and becomes of a citron colour. It is procured in 
the greatefl abundance in the neighb grh od of Ly¬ 
ons, and in the valley of St Martin near St Lucern in 
Switzerland. 

Though we have already noticed the manner of cul¬ 
tivating fome of the particular fpeeies of * his genus, 
and have alfo remarked the ufes of fome of them, we 
fhall finifh the article with a few general obfervations 
on the culture and ufes of the whole. 

Culture. All the forts of pines' are propagated by 
feeds produced in hard woody cones. The wav to 
get the feeds out of thefe cones is to lay them bef< le 
a gentle fire, which will caufe the cells to open, and 
then the feeds may be eafily taken out. If the cones 
are kept entire, the feeds will remain good for fome 
years; fo th.it the fureft way of preferving them is to 
let them remain in the cones till the time for flawing 
the feeds. If the cones are kept in a warm place in 
fummer, they will open and emit the feeds ; but if 
they are not expofed to the heat, they will remain 
clofe for a long time. The bell feafon for fowing the 
pines is about the end of March. When the feeds are 
fown, the place (hould be covered with the nets to keep 
off the birds ; otherwife, when the plants begin to 
appear with the hulk of the feed on the top of them, 
the birds will peck off the tops, and thus deftroy them. 

Ufes. From the firft fpeeies is extradled the com¬ 
mon turpentine, much ufed by farriers, and from which 
is drawn the oil of that name. The procefs of making 
pitch, tar, refin, and turpentine, from thefe- trees is 
very familiar. In the fpring time, when the fap is 
moll free in running, they pare off the bark of tire 
pine tree, to make the lap run down into a hole which 
they cut at the bottom to receive it. In the way, as 
it runs down, it leaves a white matter like cream, but 
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a little thicker. This is very different from all the Pinus. 
kinds of refin and turpentine in ufe, and it is generally v 
-fold to be ufed in the making of flambeaux inllead of 
white bees wax. The matter that is received in the 
hole at the bottom is taken up with ladles, and put in 
a large balket. A great part of this immediatel v runs 
through, and this is the common turpentine. This is 
received into Hone or earthen pots, and is ready for 
fale. The thicker matter, which remains in the balket, 
they put into a common alembic, adding a large quan¬ 
tity of water. They diltil this as long as any oil is 
feen fwimming upon the water. This oil they feparate 
from the furface in large quantities, and this is the 
common oil or fpirit of turpentine. The remaining 
matter at the bottom of the itill is common yellow re¬ 
fin. When they have thus obtained all that they can 
from the fap of the tree, they cut it down, and, hew¬ 
ing the wood into billets/they fill a pit dug in the 
earth with thefe billets, and, fettingthem on fire, there 
runs from them,’“while they are burning, a black thick 
matter. This naturally falls to the bottom of the pit, 
and this is the tar. The top of the pit is covered with 
tiles, to keep in the heat; and there is at the bottom a 
little hole, out at which the tar runs like oil. If this 
hole be made t to lar.-e, it fets the whole quantity of 
the tar on fire ; but, if irnall enough, it runs quietly 
out. irarfv. 1* Mth 

The tar, being thus made, is put up in barrels; and 
if it be to be made into pitch, they put it into large 
b filing veffels, without adding any thing to it. It ik 
»hen fuffered to bail a while, and being then let out, is 
found when cold to be what we call-pitch. 

A decoRion of the nuts or feeds of the firft fpeeies in 
milk, or of the extremities of the branches pulled in 
fpring, is laid, with a proper regimen, to cure the 
molt inveterate feurvy. The wood of thh fpeeies is 
not valued ; but that of the Scots pine is fuperior to 
any of the reft. It is ^bferved of the Scots pine, 
that when planted in bogs, or in a mwift foil, though 
the plants make great progrefs, yet the wood is white, 
foft, and little elteemed ; but when planted in a dry 
foil, though the growth of the trees is there very flow-, 
yet the wood is propor: ionably better. Few trees have 
been applied to more ufes than this The talleft and 
llraighteft are formed by nature for mads to the navy. 

The timber is refinous, durable, and applicable to num- 
berlels domeftic purpofes, fuch as flooring and wainfi. 
cotting of rooms, making of beds, cbefts, tables', 
boxes, &c. From the trunk and branches of this, as 
well as moft others of the pine tribe, tar and pitch is 
obtained. By incifion, barras, Burgundy pitch, and 
turpentine, are acquired and prepared. The refinous 
roots are dug out of the ground in many parts of the 
Highlands, and, being divided into fmall fplinters, are 
ufed by the inhabitants to burn inftead of candles.— 

At Loch-Broom, in Rofs-fhire, the filhermen make 
ropes of the inner bark; but hard neceffity has taught 
the inhabitants-of Sweden, Lapland, and Kamtfchatkay 
to convert the fame into bread. To effeft this, they, , 

in the fpring feafon, make choice of the talleft and 
faireft trees; then ftripping off carefully the outer bark, 
they collect the foft, white, fucculent interior bark, 
and dry it in the fhade, When they have occafion to 
ufe it, they firft tcaft it at the fire, then grind, and af- 
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Pioneers ter fteeping the flour in warm water to take ofF the re- 
I finous tafte, they make it into thin cakes, which are 
. ‘J e * baked for ufe. On this ftrange food the poor inhabi¬ 
tants are fometimes conflrained to live for a whole year; 
and, we are told, through cuftom become atlafteven 
fond of it. Linnseus remarks, that this fame bark- 
bread will fatten fwine ; and humanity obliges us to 
wifh, that 'men might never be reduced to the neceffity 
of robbing them of fuch a food. The interior bark, 
of which the abovementioned bread is made, the Swe- 
difh boys frequently peel off the trees in the fpring, 
and eat raw with greedy appetite. From the cones of 
this tree is prepared a diuretic oil, like the oil of tur¬ 
pentine, and a refincus extradt, which has fimilar vir¬ 
tues with the balfam of Peru. An infufion or tea of 
the buds is highly commended as an antifcorbutic. 
The farina, or yellow powder, of the male-flowers, is 
fometimes in the fpring carried away by the winds, in 
fuch qua; tities, where the trees abound, as to alarm 
the ignorant with the notion of its raining brimftone. 
The tree lives to a great age; Linnaeus affirms to 400 
years. 

PIONEERS, in the art of war, are fuch as are 
commanded in from'the country, to march with an 
army for mending the ways, for working on intrench- 
ments and fortifications, and for making mines and 
approaches. The Engliih foldiers are likewife employed 
for all thefe purpofes. Moil of the foreign regiments of 
artillery have half a company of pioneers, well inftruC- 
ted in that important branch of duty. Some re¬ 
giments of infantry and cavalry have three or four 
pioneers each, provided with aprons, hatchets, faws, 
fpades, and pick-axes. Each pioneer muft have an 
ax, a faw, and an apron ; a cap with a leather crown, 
and a black bears-fkin front, on which is to be the 
king’s creft in white, on a red ground ; and the num¬ 
ber of the regiment is to be on the back part of it. 

PIP, or Pep, a difeafe among poultry, confiding 
of a white thin fkin, or film, that grows under the tip 
of the tongue, and hinders their feeding. It ufually 
arifes from want of water, or from the drinking pud¬ 
dle-water, or eating filthy meat. It is cured by pull¬ 
ing off the film with the fingers, and rubbing the 
tongue with fait. Hawks are particularly liable to 
this difeafe, efpecially from feeding on (linking fleff. 

PIPE, in building, See. a canal, or conduit, for 
the conveyance of w 7 ater and other liquids. Pipes for 
water, water-engines, &c. are ufually of lead, iron, 
earth, or wood : the latter are ufually made of oak or 
elder. Thofe of iron are cad in forges; their ufual 
length is about two feet and a half: feveral of thefe 
are commonly fadened together by means of four 
ferews at each end, with leather or old hat between 
them, to dop the water. Thofe of earth are made by 
the potters ; thefe are fitted into one another, one end 
■being always made wider than the other. To join 
them the clofer, and prevent their breaking, they are 
covered with tow and pitch: their length is uiually 
about that of the iron pipes. The wooden pipes are 
trees bored with large iron augres, of different lizes, 
beginning with a lei's, and then proceeding with a lar¬ 
ger fucceffively ; the fird being pointed, the red be¬ 
ing formed like fpoons, increafing in diameter, from 
one to fix inches or more : they are fitted into the ex¬ 


tremities of each other (asreprefentedfig. 2.), andare Pipe¬ 
fold by the foot. — ~*"‘ 

Wooden pipes are bored as follows. The machine Plate, 
reprefented rig. 1. is put in motion by the wheel A, cccxvm. 
which is moved by a current of water; upon the 
axle of this wheel is a cog-wheel B, which caui'es 
the lanterns C, D, to turn horizontally, whofe com¬ 
mon axis is conlequently in a perpendicular direction. 

The lantern D turns at the fame time two cog¬ 
wheels, E and F: the fird, E, which is vertical, turns 
the augre which bores the wood; and the fecond, F, 
which is horizontal, caufes the carriage bearing the 
piece to advance by means of the arms H, I, which 
takes hold of the notches in the wheel K. The fird, 

H, by means of the notches, draws the wheel towards 
F; and the other, I, pufhes the under-pod of the 
wheel in an oppolite diredtion ; both which motions 
tend to draw the carriage towards F, and confequent- 
ly caule the augre to pierce the wood. The augre be¬ 
ing from 9 to 12 feet in length, and of a prr portion- 
able bignels, it will be neceflary to have two pieces, as 
L, L, to lupport its weight, and caufe it to enter the 
piece to be bored with the fame uniformity. 

For the conflrudlion of leaden pipes, fee the article 
Plumbery. 

Mr Pip s. See Air-P ipes. 

Pipes of an Organ . See Organ. 

Bag- Pipe. See B ‘ a-Pipe. 

Horn-PiPE. See Hornpipe. 

Tobacco Pipe, a machine ufed in the fmoking of 
tobacco, confiding of a long tube, made of earth or 
clay, having at one end a little cafe, or furnace, call¬ 
ed the bowl, for the reception of the tobacco, the 
fumes whereof are drawn by the mouth through the 
other end. Tobacco-pipes are made of various fa- 
fhions; long, (hort, plain, worked, white, varnilhed, 
unvarniffied, and of various colours, &c. The Turks 
ufe pipes three or four feet long, made of ruffes, or of 
wood bored, at the end whereof they fix a kind of a 
pot of baked earth, which ferves as a bowl, and which 
they take off after fmoking. 

Pipe, alfo denotes a veffel or meafure for wine, and 
things meafured by wine-meafure. See Barrel and 
Measure. 

Pipe, in mining, is where the ore runs forwards 
end wife in a hole, and doth not fink downwards or in 
a vein. 

Pipe, Pipa, inlaw, is a roll in the exchequer, call¬ 
ed alfo the great roll. See the next article. 

PiPE-OJice, in England, is an office wherein a perfon 
called the clerk of the pipe, makes out leafes of crown- 
lands, by warrant from the lord-treafurer, or commif- 
fioners of the treafury, or chanseilor of the exchequer. 

The clei k of the pipe makes out alfo all accounts of 
fferiffs, &c. and gives the accountants their quietus ejf. 

To this office are brought all accounts which pafs the 
remembrancer s office, and remain there, that if any 
ftated debt be due from any perfon, the fame may be 
drawn down into the great roll of the pipe: upon which 
the comptroller iffues out a writ, ca’led the fummons of 
the pipe, for recovery thereof; and if there be no 
goods or chattels, the clerk then draws,- down the 
debts to the- lord treafurer’s remembrancer, to write 
ellreats againfl their lands. All tallies which vouch 

the 
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Pipe, the payment of any fum contained in fuch accounts 
P‘ P er ' are examined and allowed by the chief fecondary of 
the p’pe. Befides the chief clerk in this office, there 
are eight attorneys or fwern clerks, and a comp¬ 
troller. 

Pipe Fijh , in ichthyology. See Syngnathus. 

Sea-PtPEs, in zoology, are univalve fhells, of an ob¬ 
long figure, terminating in a point, fometimes a little 
bending, and fometimes draight. Sea ears, figures of 
which we have given along with the fea-pipes, are alfo 
univalve flat (hells, refembling in fliape the ear of a 
man. In fea ears it is not uncommon to find fmall 
pearls, the feeds of which are often found in the mid¬ 
dle of their cavities, which are of the fined naker or 
mother-of-pearl colour. There are ridges on both fidcs; 
thofe without form a kind of volute or fpire, termi¬ 
nating in an eye. In thefe (hells there is a row of 
round holes, fix of which generally go quite through. 

There is a (hell of this kind, which is longer in pro¬ 
portion to its width, and much lefs common. There 
is yet another, very fine and thin, of a dirty grey co¬ 
lour, neither nakered nor perforated as the others 
are ; the inner rim is fpiral, and at fome diftance from 
the outer. 

The fea-pipes are didinguiflied from fea-worms by 
having their pipes Angle ; whereas the others form an 
affembiage of pipes joined together. The da worms, 
from the number and jun&ion of their parts, are mul¬ 
tivalves. The (hells of pipes called dentales ,and antales 
are didinguiflied from each other only by their fize, 
the antales being much the lead. The fea pencil, or wa¬ 
tering [pout, is the mod remarkable (hell of this tribe, 
and mud be confidered as having a fpecific char aider 
either by its form, which is draight, or the Angularity 
of its fuperior extremity, which is perforated like the 
fpout of a watering pot. 

In Plate CCCXC 1 I. the (hell, fig. 1. pierced with 
many holes, is found with its natural covering. 
It is finely nakered within, and in the middle of its 
hollow or cavity contains many fmall pearls. Fig. 2. 
is placed on its upper fide to (how its fpots, which are 
red upon a ground of the pured white ; the ridges are 
prominent; the rim and the eye are irregular and 
notched. Fig. 4. the Angularity of this (hell confids 
in its being neither nakered nor perforated, and in 
turning very much up near the eye of its fpire or con¬ 
tour. Fig. 5. is a pencil or watering fpout; at the head 
is a kind of ruff, and within it is formed like the end 
of a watering (pout, perforated with many holes, 
which, when the fi(h is alive, are filled with very fine 
threads, like the hairs of a painter’s pencil. Fig. 6. 
are called dentals from their refemblance of elephants 
teeth ; the point or apex is white, and the other extre¬ 
mity green. They are both ribbed and nakered, and 
are didinguiflied from each other only by fome excref- 
cences which appear on the uppermoft. Fig. 7. are 
two fmall (hells of the dental figure, called for diffinc- 
tion antales. They are perfectly fmooth; one is white, 
and the other reddifh. 

PIPER, in ichthyology. See Trigla. 


Piper, Pepper-; a genus of the trigynia order, be- Piper¬ 
longing to the diandria clad of plants. There are 20 
fpecies, of which the mod remarkable is the firiboa, 
with oval, heart-fhaped, nerved leaves, and reflexed 
fpikes. This is the plant which produces the pepper fo 
much ufed in food. It is a flirub whofe root is fmall, 
fibrous, and flexible ; it rif.-s into a ftem, which re¬ 
quires a tree or a prop tafuppert it. Its wood has the 
fame fort of knots as the vine; and when it is dry, it 
exaftly refembles the vine-branch. The leaves, which 
have a flrong fmell and a pungent tafte, are of an oval 
(hape ; but they diminifli towards the extremity, and 
terminate in a point. From the flower-buds, which 
are white, and are fometimes placed in the middle 
and fometimes at the extremity of the branches, are 
produced fmall berries refembling thofe of the currant- 
tree, Each of thefe contains between 20 and 30 corns 
of pepper; they are commonly gathered in Oiflober, 
and expofed to the fun feven or eight days. The fruit, 
which was green at fird, and afterwards red, when 
dripped of its covering aflumes the appearance it has 
when we fee it. The larged, heavied, and lead (hri- 
veiled, is the bed. 

The pepper plant flourifhes in the iflands of Java, 
Sumatra (a), and Ceylon, and more particularly on the 
Malabar coad. It is not fown, but planted ; and great 
nicety is required in the choice of the (hoots. It pro¬ 
duces no fruit till the end of three years; but bears 
fo pentifully the three fucceeding years, that fome 
plants yield between fix and feven pounds of pepper. 

The bark then begins to (hrink ; and the fhrub declines 
fo faft, that in 12 years time it ceafes bearing. 

The culture of pepper is not difficult: it is fufficient 
to plant it in a rich foil, and carefully to pull up the 
weeds that grow in great abundance round its roots, 
efpecially the three fixd years. As the fun is highly 
neceffary to the growth of the pepper plant, when it is 
ready to bear, the trees that fupport it mud be lopped 
to prevent their (hade from injuring the fruit. When 
the feafon is over, it is proper to crop the head of the 
plant. With; ut this precaution, there would be too 
much wood, and little fruit. 

The pepper exported from Malabar, which was for¬ 
mer 1 y entirely in the hands of the Portuguefe, and is 
at prefent divided between the Dutch, Britifh, and 
French, amounts to about 10,000,goo weight. Betel, 
or betle, is a fpecies of this genus. See Betel. It is 
a creeping and climbing plant like the ivy; and its 
leaves a good deal referable thofe of the citron, though 
trey are longer and narrower at the extremity. If 
grows in all parts of India, but thrives bed in moid 
places. The natives cultivate it as we do the vine, 
placing props for it to run and climb upon ; and it is 
a common praftice to plant it againd the tree which 
bears the areca nut. 

At all times of the day, and even in the night, the 
Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bittternefs of 
which is correfted by the areca that is wrapped up in 
them. There is condantly mixed with it the chinam, 
a kind of burnt lime made of (hells. The rich frequent¬ 
ly 


(a) See a copious account of the mode of cultivating pepper in Sumatra, ip Mr Marfden’s Hi/lory of Sumatra, 
or in the New AnnualRegfler for 1783, p. 147. 
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Piper, fy add perfumes, either to gratify their vanity or their fmall wild fruits, and alfo eat infers. They generally Pipra. 

„ h*‘P ra - fenfuality. occur in fmall bodies of eight or ten of the fame fpe-- v — 

It would be thought a breach of politenefs among cies, and f 'metimes intermingled with other flocks of 
the Indians to take leave.for any long time, without the fame genus, or even of a different genus, fuch as 
prefenting each other with a purfe of betel. It is a the Cayenne warblers, &c. It is commonly in the 

pledge of friendihip that relieves the pain of abfence. morning that they are found thus affembled, and then 

No one dares to fpeak to afuperior unlefs his mouth is feem to be joyous, and warble their delicate little 

perfumed with betel; it would even be rude to negledt notes. The frefhnefs of the air feems to infpire the 

this precaution with an equal. The women of gallan- fong, for they are filent during the burning heat of the 
try are the moft lavifh in the ufe of betel, as being a day, and difperfe and retire to the lhade of the thickeft 
powerful incentive to love. Betel is taken after meals; parts of the foreft. This habit, is obferved, indeed, in 


it is chewed during a vifit; it is offered when you meet, 
and when you feparate; in fhort, nothing is to be done 
without betel. If it is prejudicial to the teeth, it affifts 
and {Lengthens the ftomach. At lead, it is a general 
fafhion that prevails throughout India. 

London The p'-per amalago, or black pepper, and the piper 
Medical inequal?, or long pepper of Jamaica, wfth fome other 
fpecies, are indigenous, and known by the names of 
part iii ' j°' in * ‘ w00 ^* or peppery elders, ■ The firft bears a fmall 
p. 276, See, on which are attached a number of fmall feeds 

of the flze of muftard.. The whole of the plant has the 
exadt tafte of the Eaft India black pepper. The long 
pepper bufh grows taller than the amalago. The leaves 
are broad, fmootll, and fhining. The fruit is fimilar 
to the long pepper of the (hops, but fmaller. The com¬ 
mon people in Jamaica feafon their meffes with the 
black pepper. To preferve both, the fruit may be 
Ilightly fealded when green, then dried, and wrapped 
in paper. Perhaps hereafter they may be deemed wor¬ 
thy of attention. 

PIPRA, in ornithology; a genus of birds of the 
order of pajferes. Latham gives it the name of mana- 
kin, £lnd fo does Buffon, who informs us that it was 
bellowed upon them by the Dutch fettlers in Surinam. 
Latham deferibes 25 different fpecies, and five varie¬ 
ties. The general character of the genus is, that the 
bill is jEhort, ftrong, hard, and {lightly incurvated, and 
the noftrils are naked. The middle toe is connedted 
to the outer as far as the third joint: this charadter, 
however, is not altogether univerfal, fome of the fpe¬ 
cies differing in this particular. The tail is (hort. This 
genus has a confiderable fefemblance to the genus pa¬ 
rtis, or titmoufe. They ate fuppofed to inhabit South 
America only ; but this is not true, for Mr Latham 
allures us that he has feen many of thofe fpecies which 
he has deferibed which came from other parts, but 
which neverthelefs certainly belong to this genus.— 
Buffon differs widely in his arrangement from Mr La¬ 
tham, and only enumerates fix dillindt fpecies. With¬ 
out particularizing thofe differences, however, we (hall 
give from Buffon the following elegant account of the 
genus in general: “ The natural habits eofn'mnn to 
them all were not known, and the obfervations which 
have been made are Hill inefficient to admit an exadl 
detail. We {hall only relate the remarks communicated 
to us by Sonini of Manoncour, who faw many of thefe 
birds in their native climates. They inhabit the im- 
menfe forefts in the warm parts of America, and never 
emerge from their recefles to vifit the cleared grounds 
or the vicinity of the plantations. They fly with con-, 
liderable fwiftnefs, but always at a fmall height, and 
to fhort diftances ; they never perch on the fummits 
of trees, but on the middle branches; they feed up.n 
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many kinds of birds, and even in thofe of the woods 
of France, where they collect to fing in the morning 
and evening ; but the manakins never affembl^ in the 
evening, and continue'together only from fun-rife to 
nine or ten o’clock in the forenoon, and remain fepa- 
rhte during the reft of the day and the fucceeding 
night. In general they (prefer a cool humid fituatbn, 
though they never frequent marfties or the margins of 
lakes.” 

I. The pipra rupicola, or crefted manakin, is about 
the fize of a fmall pigeOn, being about 16 or 12 inches 
long. The bill is about an inch and a quarter long, and 
of a yellowifti colour. The head is furniihed with a 
double round creft; the general colour of the plumage 
is orange, incliningto faffron; the wing coVerts ; are loofe 
and fringed; the quills are partly white and partly 
brown; the tail feathers are in number 12,; the bafe 
half of the ten middle ones is of an orange colour, 
ffom thence to the ends they are brown; the outer 
feathers are brown, and the bafe half of the inner web is 
orange ; all of them are fimilarly Fringed ; the upper 
tail coverts are very long, loofely webbed, and fquare 
at the ends; the legs and claws are yellow. The 
female is altogether brown, except the under wing 
coverts, which are of a rufous orange; the creft is 
neither fo complete nOr 1bunded as that of the male. 
Both males and.females are at firft grey, or of a very 
pale yellow, inclining to brown. The male does not 
acquire the orange colour till the fecOnd year, neither 
does the female the full brown. 

“ This beautiful fpecies (fays Latham), inhabits va¬ 
rious parts of Surinam, Cayenne, and Guiaila, in rocky 
fituations ; but is nowhere fo frequent as in the moun¬ 
tain Luca, near the river Oyapoc, and in the mountain 
Courouaye, near the river Aprouack, where they build 
in the cavernous hollows, and the darkeft receffes. 
They lay two round white eggs, the fize of thofe of a 
pigeon, and make the lieft of a few dry bits of flicks. 
They are in general very fhy, but have been frequently 
tamed, in'fomuch as to run at large among the poultry. 
It is faid that the female, after {he has laid eggs for fome 
years, and ceafes fo to do more, becomes at the enfu- 
ing moult of the fame colour as the male, and may be 
miftaken for him ; in this imitating the females of vari¬ 
ous kinds of poultry, fuch as the peacock, pheafant, &c. 
(See Pa vo, &c.) A moft complete pair is intheLeverian 
Mufcutn.” Our authordeferibes a variety of this fpecies, 
which he calk t!ie Peruvian manakin. It is longer than 
the preceding, efpecia'ly in the tail, and the upper co¬ 
nverts of it arc not truncated at the ends; the wing co¬ 
verts are not fringed, as in the rock manakin, and the 
creft is not fo well defined as in that bird ; the general 
•colour of the plumage inclines much 'to red; the fe* 
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Fipra, co'nd coverts and rumps are of an afh colour; the wings 
. Piquet. a nd tail are black; the bill 'and legs are as in the laft 
defcribed. It is an inhabitant of Peru, from whence 
its name. 

2. The next and lad fpecies which we fhall defcribe 
(for it would be impoffible to enumerate them all), Mr 
Latham calls the tuneful ma akin. Its length is four 
inches; the bill is duflty, the forehead yellow, and the 
crown and nape blue ; the chin, Tides of the head be¬ 
low the eyes, and the thioat, are black; the upper 
part of the back, the wings, «nd the tail, are bulky 
black ; the tail is very lhoit; the lower par of the 
back and rump, the breall, belly, vent, and thighs, are 
orange colouied ; the legs are dufky. It is a native of 
St Domingo, where it has gained the name of organ fie 
“from its note, forming the complete idtave in tLemoft 
agreeable manner, one note liucdhvely alter another. 
Tt is faid not to be uncommon, but noteafy to be lhot, 
as, like the creeper, it perpetual y Units to the oppo¬ 
site part of the branch from the fpe&ator’s eye, fo as 
to elude his vigilance. It is molt hkely the very bird 
mentioned by Du Prat*, above quoted, vyhofe notes, 
he fays, are fo varied and fweet, and which warbles fo 
-tenderly, that thofe who have heard it value much lefs 
the fong of the nightingale. It is faid to frag for near 
two hours -without fcarce taking breath, and after a 
refpite of about the fame time begins again. Du Pratz, 
who himfelf has heard it, fays that it fung perched on 
an oak, near the houfe he was- then in. 

PIQUET, or Picket, a celebrated game at cards, 
much in ufe throughout the polite world. 

It is played between two perfons, with only 32 
cards ; all-the duces, threes, fours, fives and fixes, be¬ 
ing let afide. 

In reckoning at this game, every card goes for the 
■number it bears, as a ten for ten ; only all court cards 
go for ten, and the ace for eleven : and the ufual game 
is one hundred up. In play ng, tire ace wins the 
king, the king the queen, and fb down. 

Twelve cards are dealt round, ufually by two and 
-two; which done, the remainder are laid in the middle: 
if one of the gamelters finds he has not a court-card in 
bis hand he'is to declare he has carte-blanobe, and 
-tell how many cards he will lay out, and defire the 
other to difcard, that he may fhow his game, and fa- 
tisfy his antagnift that the carter,blanche it real; for 
which he reckons ten. 

Each perfon difcards, i. e. lays afide a certain-num¬ 
ber of his cards, and takes in a like number from the 
flock. The firft of the eight cards may take three, 
four, or five; the dealer all the remainder, if he 
-pleafes. 

After difcarding, the eldeft hand examines what fuit 
he has moll cards of; and reckoning how many points 
he has in that fuit, if the other have not fo many in 
that or any other fuit, he tells one for every ten of 
•that fuit. He who thus reckons -moll is faid to win 
the point. ^ 

The pointbeing over, each examines what fequenees 
he has of the fame fuit, viz. how many tierces, or fe- 
quences of three, quartes or fours, quintes.or fives, fix- 
■ijne, or fix’s, &c. For a tierce they reckon three 
points, for a quarte four ; for a quinte 1^, for a fixieme 
r6, See. And the feveral fequenees are diftinguiflied 
in dignity by the cards they begin from: thus ace, 
Vol. XIV. 
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king, and queen, are called tierce major ; king, queen, Piquet-_ 
and knave, tierce to a king; knave, ten, and nine,. ’ * 

tierce to a knave, &c. and the bell tierce, quarte, or 
quinte, i. e. that which takes is defee nt from the belt 
card, prevails, fo as to make all the others in that 
hand good, and dellroy all thofe in the other hand. 

In like manner, a quarte in one handfets afide a tierce 
in the other. 

The fequenees over, they proceed to examine how 
many aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each 
holds; reckoning for every three of any fort, three : 
but here too, as in fequenees, he that with the fame 
number of threes has one that is higher than any the 
other has; e. gr. three aces, has all his others roaife 
good hereby, and his adverlary’s all fet afide. J 3 ut 
four of any fort, which is called a qu-aiorze, always lets 
afide three. 

All the -game in hand hejng thus reckoned, the el¬ 
ded proceeds to .play reckoning one for every card he 
plays above a nine, and the other follows him in tire 
fait; and the higheft card of the fuit wins the trick. 

Note, unlefs a trick be won with a card above a pine 
(except the daft trick), nothing is reckpned for it t 
though the trick ferves afterwards towards winning the 
cards; and-that he who plays lad does not reckon fqr 
his cards unlefs he wins the trick. 

The cards being played out, he that has.moft tricks 
reckons ten for winning the cards. If they have tricks 
alike, neither reckons any thing. The deal beiqgfi- 
nifhed, and each having .marked up his game, they 
proceed to deal again as before cutting a frefli each tiiqe 
for the deal, 

It both parties he within a.few points of.beip.g-Up, 
the carte-blanche is the firft thing that.reckons, thep 
the point, then the fequenees, then the quatouzes qr 
threes, then the tenth cards. 

He-that can reckon 30 in hand by .carte-bUnche, 
points, quintes, &c. without playing, er.e the other 
has reckoned any thing, reckons go for them ; and, 
this is called a repique. If he reckons above 30, he 
reckons fo many above 90. If he can make up 30, 

■part in hand and part play, ere the other has told any 
thing, he reckons for them 60. And this is railed 
a pique. Whence the name of the game. Me that 
wins all the tricks, inftead of ten, which is his right 
for winning the cards,.reckons 40. And, this.is called 
a capot. 

Mr de Moivre, .who has-made this game the object 
of-mathematical inveftigatians, Iras prapofed.andfolvcd 
the -following problems: 1. To find at piquet .die pro¬ 
bability which the dealer has for taking oneace or more 
in three cards, he having none in his hand. He con¬ 
cludes from his computation, that it is 2.9 to 28 that 
the dealer takes one ace or more. 2. To find at piquet 
the probability which the eldeft has of taking an ace 
or more in five cards, he having no ace in his hand. 

Anfwer; 232 to 91, or 5 to 2, nearly. 3. To find 
at piquet the probability which the eldeft hand has of 
taking an ace and a king in five cards, he having none 
in his hand. Anfwer; the odds againft the eldeft hand 
taking an ace and a king are 331 to 315, or 21 to 20 
nearly. 4. To find at piquet the probability of Laving 
12 cards dealt to, without king, queen, or .knave, 
which cafe is commonly called cartes-blambes. An¬ 
fwer; She odds againft cartes-blanches are 1791 -to 1 
5 E nearly. 
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- Pira. nearly. 5. To find how many different fets, effential- 
'' ly different from one another, one may have at piquet 
before taking in. Anfwer ; 28,967,278. This num¬ 
ber falls fhort cf the Cum of all the diftiriCt combina¬ 
tions, whereby 12 cards may be taken out of 32, this 
number being 225,792,84.0; but it muft be confidered 
that in that number feveral fets of the fame impoit, 
but differing in fuit, might be taken, which would not 
introduce an effential difference among the fets. The 
fame author gives alfo fomeobfervatioris on this game, 
which he had from an experienced flayer. See Doc¬ 
trine of chances , n. 179, &c. M. de Monmort has 
treated of piquet in his Analyfe eles feux'de Hazard, 
p. 162. 

PIRA, is a name by which a variety of foreign 
fifties are diftinguifhed. Th spirauca is a little horned 
fifii of the Weft Indies, called by Clulius and others 
the monoceros ov. unicorn fifh. The pira acangata is the 
*• name of a Bra (Ilian fifn, which refembles die perch 

• both in fize and (hape. It‘ feldom exceeds four or five 

• inches ip length; its mouth is fmall; its tail fork- 
■ ed. , On the back it has only one long fin, which 1 is 

lupported by rigid and prickly (pines. This fin it can 
deprefs at,ple,afure, and fink within a cavity'made for 
it ip the back.; (ts fcales are of a filvery white colour; 
it is wholefom? and well tafted. Pira bebe is the name 
,■ of the mjlvus, or kite-fifh. Pira coaba is an American 
fifti of (he truttacyotis kind, of a very delicate flavour. 
It gro.ws to the length of 12 inches; its riofe is point¬ 
ed, and its mouth large, but without teeth ; the up- 
per:jaw is longer than the under ohe, arid hangs over 
like a cartilaginous prominence; its eyes are very‘ 
, large, and its tail is forked ;‘ under each of the -gill 
< fins there is a beard made of fix white filaments, and 
-■covered with filvery fcales. Pira jurumenbeca is a Bra- 
filian fifh, otherwise called bocca molle. It lives in the 
4 •muddy bottom of the American feas, and is along bo-, 
died net flatted fifh,. It grows to a great fize, being 
'found nine, and fometimes even ten and eleven, feet 
1 long and two feet and a half thick. It has one long 
. fin on the back, the anterior part of which is thin and 
pellucid. There is alfo a cavity on the back, as in the 
pira acangata, into which the fin can be depreffed at 
pleafure ; the tail is not forked, and the fcales are all 
of a filvery colour and brightnefs. The 1 fifh is very 
Well tafted ; the pira pixanga is another Brafilian fifh 
of the tUfdus or wraffe kind, and called by fome the 
gatvifeh. It is generally about four or five inches long ; 
its mouth is pretty large, and furnifhed with veTy fmall 
and very (harp teeth ; its head is fmall, but its eyes are 
large and prominent, the pupil being of a fine turquoife 
colour, and the iris yellow and red in a variety of (hades. 
The coverings of the gills end in a triangular figure, 
and are terminated by a fhort fpine or prickle ; its 
icales are very fmall, and fo evenly arranged, and clofe- 
ly laid. on the flefh, that it is very finooth to the 
touch ; its tail is rounded at the end, its whole body, 
head, tail, and fins, are of a pale yellow colour, varie¬ 
gated all over with very beautiful blood-coloured fpots; 
thefe are round, and of the bignefs of hemp-feed on 
the back and (ides, and fomething larger on the belly; 
the fins are all fpotted in the fame manner, and are all 
marked with an edge of red It is caught among the 
rocks, and about the (bores, and is a very well tafted 
fifh. Piranha is an American fiih, more generally 


known by the name piraya. Pyraquiba, or Ipiraquiba, Birao*. 
is the name of a fifh originally Brafilian, wh’ch fome * 
writers apply to the remora or fucking fifh. 

PIRAEUS portus, (anc. geog.), a celebrated 
port to the weft of Athens, confiding naturally of 
three harbours or bafons, (Thucydides) ; which lay 
negleCted, till Themiftocles put the Athenians on ma¬ 
king it a commodious port, (Nepos); the Phalerus, 
a fmall port, and not far from the city, being what 
they ufed before that time, (Pauf.mias, Nepos). Pi¬ 
raeus wa§ originally a^village of Attica, (Paufanias); 
an i(land, (Strabo); and though diftant 40 ftadia from 
Athens, was joined to it by two long walls, (Thucy¬ 
dides), and itfelf locked or walled round, (Nepos) : 

A very commodious and fafe harbour. The whole of 
its compafs was 60 ftadia, including the .vlui.ichia. 

Not far from the Piraeus flood the lepulchre of The¬ 
miftocles; whither his friends conveyed his bones from 
Magnefia, into the Hither Afia, (Cicero, Plutarch* 
Paufanias). The entrance of the Piraeus is narrow* Chandler’s, 
and formed by two rocky points, one belonging to the Travels in 
promontory of Eetion, the other to that of Alcimus. Grcece ^ 
Within were threedlations for (hipping ; Kantharus, c * 

fo named from a hero; Aphrodifium, from a temple of 
Venus ; and Zea, the refort of veffels laden with grain. 

By it was a demos or borough town of the fame name 
before the time of Themiftocles, who recommended 
the exchanging its triple harbour for the fingle one of 
Phalerum, both as more capacious and as better fitu- 
ated for navigators. The wall was begun, by him when 
archon,- in the fecond year of the 75th Olympiad, 477 
year 3 before Chrift; and afterwards fie urged the Athe¬ 
nians to complete it as the importance of the place de- 
ferved. This whole fortification was of hewn done, 
without cement or other material, except lead and iron, 
which were ufed to hold together the exterior ranges 
or facings. It was fo wide that the loaded carts could 
pafs on it in different directions, and it was 40. cubits 
high, which was about half what he had defigned. 

The Piraeus, as Athens .flourished, became, the 
common emporium of all Greece. Hippodamus an 
architect, celebrated, befides other monuments of his 
genius, as the inventor of many improvements in houfe 
building, was employed to lay out the ground. Five 
porticoes, which uniting formed the Long Portico , 
were ereCted by the ports. Here was an agora or mar¬ 
ket-place, and, farther from the (e.n, another called 
Hippod'amia, By the veffels were dwellings for the ma¬ 
riners. A theatre was opened, temples were raifed, 
and the Piraeus, which furpaffed the city in utility, be¬ 
gan to equal it in dignity. The cavities and windings 
of Munychia, natural and artificial, were filled with 
houfeS; and the whole fettlement, comprehending 
Phalerum and the ports of the Piraeus, with the arfe- 
nals, the ftorehoufes, the famous armoury of which 
Philo was the architect, and the (heds for 300, and af¬ 
terwards 400, triremes, refembledthe cky of Rhodes, 
which had been planned by the fame Hippodamus. 

The ports, on the commencement of the Peloponnefiaiv 
war, were fecured with chains. Centinals were fta- 
tioned, and the Piraeus was carefully guarded.. 

The Piraeus was reduced w ith great difficulty by 
Sylla, who#Hemoli(hed the walls,. and fet fire to the 
armoury and arfenals. In the civil war it was in a de¬ 
fenceless condition. Calenus, lieutenant to Csefar, 

feiaedt 
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Fmctts, feized it, Inverted Athens, and ravaged the territory. 

J^ r4c r- Strabo, who lived under the emperors Augnftus and 
Tiberius, obferves, that the many wars had deftroyed 
the long walls, with the fortrefs of Munychta, and 
had contracted the Piraeus into a fmall fettlement by 
the ports and the temple of Jupiter Saviour. This fa¬ 
bric was then adorned with wonderful pi&ures, the 
works of illuftrious artifts, and on the outfide with 
flatues. Inthefecond century, befides houfes for tri¬ 
remes, the temple of Jupiter and Minerva remained, 
with their images in brafs, and a temple of Venus, a 
portico, and the tomb of Themiftocles. 

The port of the P.tseus has been named Porto Lione 
from the marble lion feen in the chart, and alfo Porto 
Draco. The lion has been defcribed as a piece of ad¬ 
mirable fculpture, 10 feet high, and as repofing on 
finder parts. It was pierced, and, as fome have 
conjeftured, had belonged to a fountain. Near Athens, 
in the way to Eleufis, was another, thepofture couch- 
ant; probably its companion. Both thefe were re¬ 
moved to Venice by the famous general Morofini, and 
are to be feen there before the arfenal. At the mouth 
of the port are two ruined piers. A few veffels, moft- 
ly fmall craft, frequent it. Some low land at the 
head feems an incroachment on the water. The build¬ 
ings are a mean cuftomhoufe, with a few fheds ; and 
by the fhore on theeaft fide, a warehoufe belonging to 
the French ; and a Greek monaftery dedicated to St 
Spiridion. On the oppofite fide is a rocky ridge, on 
which are remnants of the ancient wall, and of agate¬ 
way towards Athens. By the water edge are veftiges 
of building ; and going from the cuftomhoufe to the 
city on the right hand, traces of a fmall theatre in the 
fide of the hill of Munychia. 

PIRACY, the crime of robbery and depredation 
upon ihe high feas. 

By the ancient common law, piracy, if committed 
by a fubj ;ft, was held to be a fpecies of treafon, being 
contrary to his natural allegiance ; and by an alien, to 
be felony only: but now, fince the ftatute of treafons, 
35 Edw, III. c. 2. it is held to be only felony in a 
fubjeft. Formerly it was only cognizable by the ad- 
mirality courts, which proceed by the rules of the ci¬ 
vil law. But, it being inconfiftent with the liberties 
of the nation, that any man’s life fhould be taken 
away, unlef. by the judgment of his peers, or the 
common law of the land, the ftatute 28 Hen. VIII. 
c. 15. eftafalifhed a new jurifdiftion for this purpofe ; 
which proceeds according to the courfe of the common 
law. 

The offence of piracy, by common law, confifts in 
committing thofe afts of robbery and depredation upon 
the high feas, which, if committed upon land, would 
have amounted to felony there. But, by ftatute, fome 
other offences- are made piracy alfo; as, by ftatute 
11 and 12 W. III. c. 7. if any natural born fubjeft 
commits any adt of hoftility upon the high feas, a- 
gainft others of his majefty’s fubjefts, under colour 
of a commiffion from any foreign power; this, though 
it would only be an adt of war in an alien, fhall be 
conftrucd piracy in a fubjedt. And farther any com¬ 
mander, or other feafaring perfon, betraying his truft, 
and running away with any fhip, boat, ordnance, 
ammunition, or goods; or yielding them up volunta¬ 


rily to a pirate; or confj iring to do thefe adts; or Piracy, 
any perfon affaulting the commandt r of a veffel, to hin- P‘ r at -- 
der him for fighting in defence of his fhip; or con- 
lining him, or caufmg or endeavouring to caufe a re¬ 
volt on board ; lhall for each of thefe offences, bead- 
judged a pirate, felon, and r> bber, and fliall fuffer 
death, whether he be principal, or merely acceffory 
by fetting forth fuch piiates, or abbetting them before 
tbefadt, or receiving or concealing th>.m cr their goods 
after it. And the ftatute 4 Geo. I. c. 11. exprefsly 
excludes the principals from the benefit of clergy. 

By the ftatute 8 Geo. I. c. 24. the trading with 
known pirates, or furniftting them with ammunition, 
or fitting out any veffel f r that purpofe, or in any 
wife confulting, combining, confederating, or corre- 
fponding with them, or the forcibly boarding any 
merchant veffel, though without feizing or carrying 
her off, and deftroying or throwing any of the goods 
overboard ; lhall be deemed piracy; and fuch accef- 
fories to piracy as are defcribed by the ftatute of king 
William are declared to be principal pirates ; and all 
pirates convifted by virtue of this aft are made felons 
without benefit of clergy. By the farrte ftatutes alfo, 

(to encourage the defence of mercbant-veffels againfl: 
pirates), the commanders or feamen wounded, and 
the widows of .fuch feamen as are flain, in any pirati¬ 
cal engagement, fhall be entitled to a bounty to be di¬ 
vided among them, not exceeding one fiftieth part of 
the value of the cargo on board : and fuch wounded 
feamen fhall be entitled to tire penfion of Greenwich 
hofpital; which no other feamen are, except only fuch 
as have ferved in a fhip of war. And if the command¬ 
er fhall behave cowardly, by not defending the Ih p, if 
Ihe carries guns or arms ; or fhall difeharge the mari¬ 
ners from fighting, fo that the fhip falls into the hands 
of pirates; fuch commander fhall forfeit all his wages 
and fuffer fix months imprifonment. Laftly, by ftatute 
18 Geo. II. c. 50. any natural born fubjeft or denizen, 
who in time of war fhall commit hoftilities at fea againft 
any of this fellow-fubjefts, or fhall affift an enemy on 
that element, is liable to be tried and convifted as a 
pirate 

PIRATE, («ri/f«T»{, Gr.) ; a fea-robber, or an 
armed fhip that roams the feas without any legal com¬ 
miffion, and feizes or plunders every veffel fhe meets in- 
difcriminantely, whether friends or enemies. 

The colours ufually difplayed by pirates are faid 
to be a black field, with a death’s head, a battle-axe, 
and hour glafs. The laft inftrument is generally fup- 
pofed to determine the time allowed to the prifoners, 
whom they take, to confider whether they will join 
the pirates in their felonious combination, or be put 
to death, which is often perpetrated in the moft cruel 
manner. 

Amongft the moft celebrated pirates of the north 
is recorded Alvilda, daughter of a king of the Goths 
named Sypardus . She embraced this occupation to 
deliver herfelf from the violence impofed on her incli¬ 
nation, by a marriage with Alf, fon of Sigarus king 
ofDenmark. She dreffed herfelf as a man; andcom- 
pofed her band of rowers, and the reft of her crew, 
of a number of young women attired, in the fame, 
manner. Amongft the firft of her cruizes, flie touched 
at a place where a company of pirates bewailed the 
5 E 2 death 
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r-irene death of their captain. The Grangers were captivated 
II with die agreeable manners of Alvilda, and chofe her 
lr ° n ' . for their chief. By this reinforcement fhe became fo 
formidable upon the fea, that prince Alf came to en¬ 
gage, her. She fuftained his attacks for a confiderable 
time ; but, in a vigorous aCHon, Alf boarded her 
veffel, and having killed the greated part of her crew, 
feized the captain, namely herfelf j whom neverthelefs 
he knew not, becaufe the princei's had a cafque which 
Covered her vifage. Being mailer of her jjerfon, he remo¬ 
ved the cafque; and in fpite of her difguife, inftantly 
fecoghized her, and offered her his hand in wedlock. 

PIRENE, (Pliny); a fountain facrfed to the mufes, 
Fpringing below the top of the Acrocorinthus, a high 
and deep mountain which hangs over Corinth. Its 
ivaters were agreeable to drink, (Paufanias); extreme¬ 
ly clear, (Strabo) ; very light, (Athenaeus) ; and pale, 
(Perfius) ; having relation either to the grief of Pi- 
rcme, mother of Cenchrea, from whofe tears this foun¬ 
tain arofe, ( Paufanias) ; or to the palenefs brought on 
by the too’eager purfuits of the mufes. 

PIROMALLI (Paul), a domiuican of Calabria 
Was feht a miffionary into the eaft. He remained a 
long time in Armenia, Where he had the happineft to 
bring back to the church many fchifmatics and Euty- 
cheans, and the patriarch himfelf, who had before 
thrown every obftacle in his way. He afterwards paf- 
fed into Georgia and Perfia, then into Poland, in qua¬ 
lity cf Pope Urban VIII.’s nuncio, in order fo appeafe 
the didurbances Which had been ofccafioned there by 
the difputes of the Armenians, who were very nume¬ 
rous in that country. Piromalli reunited them in the 
profeffion of the fame faith, and obfervatice of the fame 
"cererhdnies. In his return to Italy, he Was taken by 
fome Corfairs who carried him priloner to Tunis. As 
foon as he Was ranfomed, he Went to Rome,"'and gave 
an account of his million to the pope, who conferred 
upon him fome fignal marks of of his efteem. His holi- 
nefs intruded him with the revifal of an Armenian, 
Bible, andfent him again into the eaft, Where he Was 
promoted, in 1655, to the bifhopric of Naffivan. Af¬ 
ter having governed that church for nine years, he 
returned to Italy, and took the charge of the church 
of Bafignario, where lie died three years after in 1667. 
His charity, his zeal, and other virtues did honour to 
the Epifcopal office. There are extant of his writings, 
1. Some works of Controverfy and Theology. 2. Two 
Dictionaries ; the one a Latin-Perfian, and the other 
tin Armenian-Latin. 3. An Armenian Grammar. 
4. A Diredory, Which is of great ufe in correcting 
Armenian books. All thefe Works equally diftinguifh 
him for virtue and for learning. 

PIRON (Alexis),whofe father Was an apothecary, 
was born at Dijon the 9th of July, 1689 where he pal¬ 
led m'ofe than 30 years in the idle and deftruCfiVe diffi- 
pat ion too common to,yOung men. He was at length 
"obliged to quit the place of his nativity, in order'to 
avoid the reproaches of his fellbw-citizens, bn account 
of an ode which he had written, and Which gave great 
offence. Kis relations not being able to give him 
much affillance, he fupported himfelf at Paris by means 
of his pen, the drokes of which were as beautiful'and 
fair as thofe of an engraver. He lived in the houfeof 
"M. de Bellifle as his fecretary, and afterwards with a 
financier, who did not know that he had a man of ge¬ 


nius under his'roof. His reputation as a Writer com- 
menced with fome pieces which he publilhed for the ’ v " 
entertainment of the populace, and which (howed drong 
marks of original invention, but What fully eftablilhed 
his character in this way was his comedy intitled Me* 
tromctny, which was the bed that had appeared in 
France fince Regnard’s Gameder. This performance, 
in five aCts, well conducted, replete with genius, wit* 
and humour, was aCted with the greated fuccefs upon 
the French ftage in 1738. The author met with eve¬ 
ry attention in the capital which was due to a man of 
real genius, and whofe flaflaes of wit were inexk audible. 

We Ml ihlert a few aneedotes of him, which will 
ferve to Ihowhis character and turn of mind. In Bur¬ 
gundy the inhabitants of Beaune are called the AJfes of, 

Beaxme, Piron often indulged his fatirical difp ,fition 
at their expence, One day as he was taking a walk 
in the neighbourhood of that city* he diverted himfelf 
with cutting down all the thidles which he met with. 

When a friend a Iked him his reafbn for doing fo, he 
replied, J’aia meplaindre des Beaunois ; je !eur coupe let 
•tiimres, i. e. “ I am forry indeed for the Beaunians j 
for I am cutting down .their food,” Being told again 
that thefe people would certainly be revenged of him. 

Aliens, (fays-he) Allens i je ne crainspoint'lour impuijjant 

couroim ; 

'■ Mt, quandje ferois fml,je les batlerois tom, 

“ Get you gone, get you gone: I fear not their feeble 
revenge ; for tho’ alone, I fhould beat them all.” Gen¬ 
ing into a theatre one time where a play was aiding, 
he afked what it was ? The Cheats- of Scapin, gravely 
replied a young Beaurrian. “ Ah ! Sir, (fays Piron, 
after thanking him), I took it to be the Cheats of 
Oredes.” In the time of the play, fome body ad,- 
dreffes the company with “ Silence there gentlemen, 
we dont hear.” “ It is not at lead (cried Piron) for 
want of ears.” Abffhop one dayafked Piron, during 
the-difputes about Janfenifm, “ Did you read my man¬ 
date, Mr Piron ?” “ No, my lord ; and you-The 

conVerfation turning very Warm, the bifhop reminded 
him of the didance which birth and rank had put -be¬ 
tween them. “ Sir (fays Piron),-I have plainly the 
fuperiority over you at this moment; for I am in the 
right and you are in the wrong. ”-^Voltaire’s Semira- 
mis did not meet With a very favourable reception the 
fir ft time it was aCted. The author finding Piron be¬ 
hind the feenes afked him what-he thought of his per¬ 
formance ? “ I think (replied he) you would have 
been pleafed that I had been the author it.” The 
performer of the character Ferdinand Cortez (the 
title of one of Piron’s Tragedies )baving-requeded fome 
corrections to be made on the play the flrd time it was 
aCted, Piron fired-at-the word cvrreftions. The player, 

-who was deputed to wait upon the author-with this 
requed, cited the example of Voltaire, who corrected 
fome of his pieces in order to gratify the tafte of the 
public. “ The cafes are'widely different (replied Pi- 
"ron) ; Voltaire works in chequer-work, and I cad in 
brads.” If this anfwer be not very modeft, we muft 
allow that it does not want wit. He thought himfelf 
if not fuperior, at lead equal to Voltaire. Some per- 
foil congratulating him on having compofed the bed 
comedy of this age ; he-anfwercd, with more franfenefs, 
than modefty, “ Add too, and the bed tragedy.” The 
following verfes are well known, in which he fays; 

En 
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En deux mots voulez-vous dijlingutr Id connoiire 
Le rhncur Jdijonnois id le Parifen ? 

Le premier ne fut rien, id tie voti/ut rien el re; 

E' autre voulut tout etre, id ne fulprejquc rien . 

We fee by thefe different traits that Piron h^d a 
fufficient (lock of felf-conceit. What helped to.in- 
creafe it, and make him fancy himfelf fuperior to the 
mofl: celebrated of his contemporaries, was, that his 
company, on account of his original humour, of which 
he had an uncommon fhare, was more courted than 
that of Voltaire, who was otherwife too lively, too 
captious, and crabbed. ,Biit thofe who have favoured 
us with an account of his many witticifms in conrer- 
fation, would have done more honour to his memory 
if they had paffed over fuch as were either indecent or 
infipid. A thing often pleafes over a glafs of wine, 
which will not give the fame fatisfadlion, when it is re¬ 
repeated, efpecially if in repeating it, you want to make 
it appear of fome importance. Be that as it may, Pi- 
ron’s mifchievous ingenuity was partly the caufe which 
excluded him from the.French Academy.—“ I could 
not (faid he) make thirty-nine people think as I do, 
and I cculd ftill lefs think as thirty-nine do/’ fie call¬ 
ed that celebrated fociety very unjuftly les inva fades du 
bel-efprit, “ the invalids of wit;” and yet he often endea¬ 
voured to be one of thofe invalids. His death was haf- 
tened by a fall which he got a little before. He died 
the 2ift of January 1773, at the a g e of 83. He had 
prepared for himfelf the following epitaph, in the way 
of an epigram: 

Ci git Piron, gut ne fut rien. 

Pas me me ncademicien. 

41 Here lies Piron, who was nothing, not even an 
academician.” 

His wife Maria Therefa Quenandon, who died in 
1751, be defcribes as a fweet and mofl agreeable com¬ 
panion. They lived together for feveral years ; and 
no hufband ever difcharged his duty with more fide¬ 
lity and attention. 

A colleflion of his works appeared in 1776, in 7 yol. 
8vo, and 9 vol. nmo. The principal pieces are, The 
..School of Fathers ; a comedy, adted in 1728 under the 
.title of Ungrateful Sons. Califthcnes; a tragedy, the 
fubjedt of which is taken from Juftin. The Myfterious 
Lover, a comedy. Guftavus and Ferdinand Cortez, 
two tragedies; fome fcenes of which difcover an origi¬ 
nal genius, but the ve.rfification neither pleafes the ear 
nor affedts the heart. Mstromany, a comedy. The 
Courfes of Tempe, an ingenious paftoral, in which the 
manners both of the town and country are pleafantly 
drawn. .Some odes, poems, fables, and epigrams. In 
this laft kind of poetry he was very fuccefsful, and he 
.may be placed after Marot and Rouffeau. There was 
no occafion for loading the public with 7 vols of his 
works ; the half of that number might have fiffficed. 
For, excepting Metromany, Guftavus, the Courfes of 
Tempe, fome odes, about 20 epigrams, three or four 
fables, and fome epifties, the reft are but indifferent, 
and have no claim to any extraordinary merit. 

PISA, a large town of Tuff any in Italy, fttuated 
on the river Arno, 52 miles from Florence. It was a 
famous repubfc, till fubdued, firft by the duke of Milan, 
.and then by the Florentines in the year 1406. .Before 
it loll its freedom, it is faid to have contained near 
150,000 inhabitants, hut now it hds not above 16,00c 


pr j7,qoo. Jt was founded, we are told, by the Pi- 
fans of Peloponnefus, and afterwards became one of 
the 12 municipia of Tuffany. Its neighbourhood to 
Leghorn, which is now the chief port in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, though formerly of little hr no note for trade, 
has contributed greatly to the decay of Pifa,, which, 
however, begins to lift up its head again, under tlje 
aufpices of the preffpt grand duke, who has made it his 
winter residence. Between Pifa and Leghorn is a 
canal t6 Italian miles in length.—Its territory is v.p- 
ry fruitful; abounding in corn, wine, and fruit, an4 
fine cattle. Tfiehouffs are well built, and the ftreets 
even, broad, and well paved ; but in many places over¬ 
ran with grafs. The univerfity is well endowed, and. 
has able profeffors, but is npt in a very flourilhing con- - 
dition. The exchange is a (lately ftrudture, but little 
frequented. The grand duke’s galleys are built and 
commonly ftationed here. This city is alfo the princi¬ 
pal refidence of the order of St Stephen, and the fee 
of an archbifhop. The cathedral, a large Gothic pile, 
contains .a great number of excellent paintings and 
other curiofities. This church is dedicated to StMa* 
ry; is very advantageoufty fituated in the middle of a 
large piazza, and built out of a great heap of wrought 
marble, fuch as pillars, pedeftals, capitals, cornices, 
and architraves, part of the fpoils which the Pifans 
took in their eaftcrn expeditions, when the republic 
was in a flouriftiing condition. The roof is fupported 
by 76 high marble pillars of different colours, and fine¬ 
ly gilt. Both the church and the cupola are covered 
with lead. The choir is painted by good hands, aftfl 
the floor is Mofaic work. The brazen doors are cti- 
rioufly wrought with the hiftory of the Old and New 
Teftament, by Bonanno, .an ancient ftatuary. The 
chapel of St Rainerius is richly adorned with gilt me¬ 
tals, columns of porphyry, and fine paintings. In 
the middle of the nave of the church you fee two bra¬ 
zen tombs raifed upon pillars. The marble pulpit was 
carved by John Pilano, and the choir by Julian da M.a- 
jana. Joining thereto is the altar, over which is pre- 
ferved a hollow globe or veffel of marble, wherein 
they kept the facrament for the new baptized, accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of Father Mabillon. In the fquar-e 
before the church, you fee a pillar upon which is the 
meafiire of the ancient Roman talent. In the fame 
fquare with .the dome, (lands the baptiftry, a round 
fabric fupported by (lately pillars, and remarkable for 
a very.extraordinary echo. 

On the north fide of the cathedral is the burying 
place called Campo Santo, heing covered with earth, 
brought from the Holy Land. This burying-pla,qe 
is incloffd .with a broad portico well' painted, and pav¬ 
ed with grave (tones. Here are a great many ancient 
tombs, among the reft that of Beatrix, mother of the 
countefs Mathilda, with marble baffo relievos, which 
the Pifans brought from Greece, where you fee the 
hunt of Meleager, which affifted Nicholas of Pifa ,in 
the reftoratinn of ffulpture. The walls of the Campo 
Santo are painted by the bed mafters of their times. 
Giotto has drawn fix hiftoricai pieces of Job; and 
Andrea Orgagna has given a fine piece *f the l^ft 
judgment. Under the portico there is a decree of the 
city, ordering the inhabitants to wear mourning a year 
for the death of Csefar. Near the church you ffe a 
ileeple in the form of a cylinder, to which you affeijd 
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I'ifi by 133 fteps; it inclines 15 feet on one fide, which 
K . forae afcribe to art, but others to the finking of the 
1 “ '** foundation. Its inclination is fb great that ar plumb- 
line let fall from the top touches the ground at the dif- 
tance of almoft 15 feet frofn the bottom. It was 
built by John of Infpruck and Bonanno of Pifa, in 
1174. Near this fteeple is a fine hofpital, dependent 
on that of St Maria Nuova in Florence, 

The fteeple of the church of the Auguftinians is alfo 
Very fine, being an oftagon, adorned with pillars, and 
built by Nicholas of Pifa. In the great market place 
there is a ftatue of Plenty, by Pierino da Vinci. In 
the church of St Matthew, the painting of the deling 
by the brothers Melani, natives of this city, is an ad¬ 
mired performance. The church of the knights of St 
Stephen, decorated with the trophies taken from the 
Saracens, is all of marble, with marble fteps, and a 
front adorned with marble ftatues. In the fquare 
there is a ftatue of Cofmo I. upon a very fine pedef- 
tal. Contiguous to the church is the convent or pa¬ 
lace of the knights, which is worth feeing, as alfo the 
churches Della Madonna and Della Spirra; the lad of 
which was built by a beggar, whofe figure you may 
fee on the outlide of the wall. It is pretended that 
one of the thorns of the crown which was placed on 
our Saviour’s head is preferved here. Belonging to 
the univerfity there is a great number of colleges, the 
chief of which is the Sapienza, where the profefiors read 
their public leftures; next to which are the colleges 
Puteano, Ferdinando, .Ricci, and ethers. Befides the 
public palace, and that of the grand duke, there are 
feveral others with marble froiits, the fineft of which is 
that of Lanfrarichi, which, with the reft along the 
banks of the Arno, makes a very fine appearance. 
There is here a good dock, where they build the gal¬ 
leys, which are conveyed by the Arno to Leghorn. 
They have a famous aqueduft in this town, confifting 
of 5000 arches, which conveys the water from the hills 
at five miles diftance. This water is efteemed the beft 
in Italy, and is cariied in flafks to Florence and Leg¬ 
horn. The neighbouring country produces great ftore 
of corn and wine, but the latter is not much efteemed. 
They have very good butter in this neighbourhood, 
which is a fcarce commodity in Italy. The city for 
its defence has a moat, walls, a caftle, fort, and cita¬ 
del ; the laft of which is a modern work. The Arno 
is of a confiderable breadth here, and has three bridges 
over it, one of them of marble: two leagues below 
the town it falls into the fea. The phyfic-garden is 
very fpacious, contains a great number of plants, and 
is decorated with water-works: over the door leading 
into it are thefe words, Hie Argus fed non Briareus 
rjlo: i. e. Employ the Eyes of Argus, but not the 
hands of Briareus. The air is faid to be unwhole- 
fome here in fummer, on account of the neighbouring 
morafles. Many buffaloes are bred in the neighbour¬ 
ing country, and their flefli is commonly eaten. Be¬ 
tween Pifa and Lucca are hot baths. E. Long. 10. 17. 
N. Lat.43.43. 

PISCARY, in the ancient Britifti ftatutes, the li¬ 
berty of filhing in another man’s waters. 

PISCES, in aftronomy, the 12th fign or conftella- 
tionof the zodiac. 

PISCIDIA, a genus of the decandria order, be¬ 
longing to the d adelphia clafs of plants. There are 


two fpecies, viz. I. The erythrina, or dog-wood tree, pifcidli 
This grows plentifully in Jamaica, where it rifes to 9 
the height of 23 feet or m re; the ftem is almoft as P‘fift ratui ’- 
large as a man’s body, covered with a light-coloured 
■finooth bark, and fending out feveral branches at the 
top without order; the leaves are about,two inches 
long .winged, with oval lobes. The flowers are of the 
butterfly kind, and of a dirty white cobur; they are 
fucceeded by oblong pods,with * ur longitudinal wings, 
and jointed between the cells which contain the feeds. 

2. The Carthaginienfis, with oblong oval leaves, 
is alfo a native of the Welt Indies. It differs from 
the former only in the thape and confidence of the 
leaves which are more oblong and ftiffer; but in other 
refpefts they are very fimilar. Both fpecies are ea- 
fily propagated by feeds ; But require artificial heat to 
preferve them in Britain.—The negroes in the Weft 
Indies make ufe of the bark of the firft fpecies to in¬ 
toxicate fifh. When any number of gentlemen have 
an inclination to divert themfelves with filhing, or 
more properly fpeaking, with filh-hunting, they lend 
each of them a negro-flave to the woods, m order to 
fetch Ibme of the bark of the dog-wood tree. This 
bark is next morning pounded very fmall with ftones, 
put into old facks, carried into rocky parts of the fea, 
fteeped till thoroughly foaked with fait water, and then 
well fqueezed by the negroes to exprefs the juice. 

This juice immediately colours the fea with a reddilh 
hue; and, being of a poifonous nature, will in an 
hour’s time make the filhes, fuch as groopers,, rock- 
fifh, old-wives, Welchmen, &c. fo drunk or intoxi¬ 
cated, as to fwicn on the furface of the water, quite 
heedlefs of the danger: the gentlemen then fend in 
their negroes, who purfue, both fwimming and diving, 
the poor inebriated fifties, till they catch them with 
their hands; their mailers in mean time Handing by, 
on high rocks, to fee the paftime. 

It is remarkable, that though this poifon kills mil¬ 
lions of the fmall fry, it has never been known to im¬ 
part any bad quality to the fifh which have been caught 
in confequence of the intoxication. 

The wood of this tree, although pretty hard, is 
only fit for fuel; and even for this purpofe the negroes 
very feldom, if ever, employ it, on account of its An¬ 
gular quality juft mentioned. The bark is rough, 
brown, and thick ; the tree fends forth a confiderable 
number of branches, and is well clothed with leaves 
which refemble thofe of the pea, are thick, cottony, 
and of a deep green. The bark ufed for the above- 
mentioned purpofe is chiefly that of the roots. 

PISCINA, in antiquity, a large bafon in a public 
place or fquare, where the Roman youth learned to 
iwim ; and which was furrounded with a high wall, to 
prevent filth from being thrown into it.—This word is 
alio ufed for a lavatory among the Turks, placed, in 
the middle court of a mofque or .temple, where the 
Muffulmen wa(h themfelves before they offer their 
prayers. 

PIS 1 STRATUS, an Athenian who early diftin- Bibliotheca 
guifhed himfelf by his valour in the field, and by his Claffica by 
addrefs and eloquence at home. After he had render- Lempriere, 
ed himfelf the favourite of the populace by his libera¬ 
lity and by the intrepidity with which he had fought 
their battles, particularly near Salamis, he refolved to 
make himfelf mafter of his country. Every thing feem- 

ed 
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Pififtratus, ed favourable to his ambitious views; but Solon alone, 
who was then at the head of affairs, and who had late¬ 
ly enf irced his celebrated laws, oppofed him, and dif- 
covered his duplicity and artful behaviour before the 
public affembly. Pififtratus was not diiheartened by 
the meafures of his relation Solon, but he had recoprfe 
to artifice. In returning from his country-houfe, he 
cut himfelfiit various places; and after he had expofed 
his mangled body to the eyes of the populace, deplo¬ 
red his misfortunes, and accufed his enemies of at¬ 
tempts upon his life, becaufe he was the friend of the 
people, the guardian of the poor, and the reliever of 
the opprelfed, he claimed a chofen body of 50 men 
from the populace to defend his perlon in future from 
the malevolence and the cruelty of his- enemies. The 
unfufpeding people unanimoufly granted his requeft, 
though Solon oppofed it with all his influence ; and 
Pififtratus had no fooner received an armed band on 
whofe fidelity and attachment he could rely, than he 
feized the citadel of Athens, and made himfelf ,abfo- 
lute. The people too late perceived their credulity ; 
yet though the tyrant was popular, two of the citi¬ 
zens, Megacles, and Lycurgus, cottfpired together 
againft him, and by their means he was forcibly ejed- 
Td from the city. His houfe and all his effeds were 
expofed to fale , but there was found in Athens only 
one man who would buy them. The private diffen- 
fions of the friends ofliberty proved favourable to the 
expelled tyrant; and Megacles, who was jealous of Ly- 
curgus, fecretly promifed to reftore Pififtratus to all his 
tights and privileges in Athens, if he would marry his 
daughter. Pififtratus confented ; and by the affiftance 
of his father-in-law, he was foon enabled to expel .Ly¬ 
curgus and to re-eftablifh himfelf. By means of a wo¬ 
man called Phya, whofe fhape was tall, whofe features 
were noble and commanding, he impofed upon the 
people and created himfelf adherents even among his 
enemies. Phya was conduded through the ftreets of 
the city, and fliowing herfelf fubfervient to, the arti¬ 
fice of Pififtratus, Ihe was announced as Minerva, the 
goddefsof wifdoim and the patrenefs of Athens, who 
was come down from heaven to re eftablifh her favou¬ 
rite Pififtiatus in a power which was fandioned by the 
will of Heaven, and favoured by the affedion of the 
people In the midft of his triumph, however, Pifi¬ 
ftratus found himfelf anfupported; and fome time after, 
when he repudiated the daughter of Megacles,he found 
that not only the citizens, but even his very troops,, 
were alienated from him by the influence, the intrigues, 
and the bribery of his father-law law. He fled from 
Athens where he no longer could maintain his power, 
and retired to Euboea. Eleven years after he was 
drawn from his obfeure retreat, by means of his fon 
Hippias, and he was a third time received by the 
people of Athens as their mafter and fovereign. Upon 
this hefacrificed -to his refentment the friends of Me¬ 
gacles, bat he did not lofe fight of the public good, and 
while he fought the aggrandizementpf his family,he did 
notnegled the dignity and the honour of the Athenian 
name He died about 528 years before the Chriftian era, 
after he had enjoyed the fovereign power at Athens for 
33 years, and he was fucceeded by his fon Hipparchus. 
Pififtratus claims our admiration for his juftice, his li¬ 
berality, and his moderation. If he was dreaded and 
detefted as a tyrant, the Athenians loved and refped- 


ed his private virtues and his patriotiftn as a fellow- Pififtratus, 
citizen; and the opprobrium which generally falls on Fdfoftea. 
his head may be attributed not to the feverity of his 
adminiftration, but to the republican principles of the 
Athenians, who hated and exclaimed againft the mo¬ 
deration and equity of the mildeft fovereign, while 
they flattered the pride and gratified the guilty defires 
of the mod tyrannical of their fellow fubjeds. Pifi¬ 
ftratus often, refufed to punifh the infolence of his ene¬ 
mies ; and when he had one day been virulently accu¬ 
fed of murder, rather tljian inflict immediate puniflo- 
ment upon the man who had criminated him, he went 
to the areopagus, and there convinced the. Athenians 
that the accufations of hi^ enemies were groundlefs, 
and that his life was irreproachable. It is to his la¬ 
bours that we are indebted for the preservation of the 
poems of Homey ; and he was, the firft, according to 
Cicero, who introduced them at Athens in the order 
in which they- now ftand. He alio eftablilhed a public 
library at Athens; und, ,the valuable,,books which he 
had diligently colleded were carried into, Perfia yrifef 1 
Xerxes made himfelf mafter .of the capital of Attjca. 
Hipparchus and Hippias the fen? of Pififtratus, wjp 
have received, the name of Pijiflratida, rendered thehj- 
felves as illuftriousas their fathei ; but the flames ofli¬ 
berty were too powerful to be. extinguilhefl. The l^i- 
fi ft rat id a: governed with great moderation, but the 
name of tyrant or Hvereign was infupportable to the 
Athenians. Two of the mpft refpedable of the citi¬ 
zens^ called Harmodius, an^l Arijlogitoy, confpired againft 
them,, and Hipparchus was difpatched in a public al- 
femhly. This murder was not, however, attended 
with any advantages; and though the two leaders of 
the confpiracy,, who have been celebrated through eve¬ 
ry age for their patriotiftn, were fupporte 1 by the 
people, yet Hippias quelled the tumult bv his uncom¬ 
mon firmnefs and prudence, and for a while preferved 
that peace in Athens which his father had often been 
unable to command. This was not long to continue. 

Hippias was at laft expelled by the united efforts of 
the Athenians and of their allies, and he left Attica, 
when he found himfelf unable to maintain his power 
and independence. The reft of the family of Pififtra¬ 
tus followed him inhisbanifhment; and after they had 
refufed to accept the liberal offers of the princes of 
Theftaly, and the king of Macedonia, who wiftied them 
to fettle in their refpedive territories, the Pififtratidte 
retired to Sigseum, which their father had in the fum- 
mit of his power conquered and bequeathed to his 
pofterity. After the baniihment of the Pififtratid®, 
the Athenians became more than commonly jealous of 
their liberty, and often facrificed the mod powerful of 
their citizens, apprehenfive of the influence which po¬ 
pularity and a well-direded liberalitymight gain among 
a fickle and unfettled populace. The Pififtratidse were 
baivfhed from Athens about 18 years after the death 
of Pififtratus. 

PISMIRES, are a kind of infed very common in 
Africa; of which there is fo great a variety, and fuch 
innumerable fwarms, that they deftroy not only the 
fruits of the ground but even men and beafts in fo little 
a time as one fingle night; and would, without all 
doubt, prove more fatally deftrudive to the inhabitants 
were they not fo happily deftioyedby a proportionable 
number of monkeys, who greedily ferret and devour 

them. 
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Pifo. them. For a further account ofthefe, and Tome other 

v grievcrus plagues with which the far greater part of the 

vaft continent of Africa is affli&ed particularly that 
moft horrid vifnation of locofts, which feldom fail a 
year of laying wade fomeof the provinces, fee Gryl- 
pus, p- 161. 

PISO (Lucius Calpurnius), fumanfied Frugi on 
account of his frugality, was defcended of the iiluf- 
trious family of the Pifos, which gave fo many great 
men to the Roman republic. He was tribune of the 
people in the year 149 before Chnft, and afterwards 
conful. During his tribtrfiefh'ip, he publifhed a law 
again ft tlih crime of concuffion or extortion,intitled Lex 
iCaipurnia de picvti'tis iepetundis . He happily ended the 
War in Sicily. To reward the fervices of one of his 
fons, who had ditlinguilhed himfelf in that expedition, 
he left him by his will a golden crown, Weighing 20 
pounds. Fife joined to the qualities of a goad citizen 
the talents of a "lawyer, an orator, and hiftorian. 

Ptso (CaihS Calpurnius, a Roman confill in the 
year 67 before Chrift, Was author of the law which 
forbid canvaffing for public offices, irititled Lex Cal- 
purnia ‘dc ambitu. Hfe difplayedall the firmnefs worthy 
a conful in one of the moft ftormy periods of the 
republic. The R otiun people, deceived by the flat¬ 
tery of Marcus Paiicanus, a turbulent and feditioUs'fel- 
low, were on the eve df loading themfelves with the 
greateft difgrace, by putting the Tupreme authority in¬ 
to the hat ids df this man, who deferved punifhment 
rather than hondtir's. The tribunes of the people, by 
their harangues, inflamed the blind fury df the multi¬ 
tude, already fufficiently mutinous of themfelves. In 
this fituation, Pifo mounted the roftrUm, ahd being 
allied ifIre Would declare Paiicanus conful in cafe the 
fuffrages of the people ftioiild concur in the nomina¬ 
tion, he inilantly replied, that “ he did not think the 
republic Was yet involved in fuch darjcnefs and defpair 
as to be capble of committing fo infamous an adtion.” 
Being afterwards ft'rongly and repeatedly called upon 
to fay, “ What he would do, if the thing fliould hap¬ 
pen ?” his anfwer Was, “ No, I would not name him.” 
By this firm and laconic anfwer he deprived Paiicanus 
of the dignity to which he afpire'd. Pifo, according to 
Cicero, was not podefied of a quick conception, but 
'lie thought maturely, and with judgment, and by a 
proper firmnefs, be appeared to be an abler man than 
be really was. 

"PlSO(Cneius Calpurnius), Was c'oiiful in the reign of 
'Atiguftus, and governor of Syria under Tiberius, 
Whole confident he was. It is laid, that by'the order 
of this emperor lie caufed Germanicus to be poifoned. 
Being accufed of that crime, and feeing himfelf 
abandoned by everybody, he laid violent hands on 
himfelf in the 20th year of our Lord. He was a mail 
of infupportable pride and exceffive violence. Some 
inftances of his wicked cruelty have been handed down 
to us. Having given orders.in die heat of his patfion 
to conduit to punifhment a foldier, as guilty of die 
death df one of his companions, becaufehe had gone 
~00t of the camp with him and returned without him, 
ho prayers or intreaty could prevail with Pifo to fu- 
fpend the execution of this fentence until the affair 
Yhould Be properiy inveftigated, The foldier Was led 
without the entrenchments, and had already prefented 
his'head fo receive*the fatal ftroke, when his compa- 
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tiion whom he was accufed of having killed made his Pfflafplial- 
appearauce again. Whereupon the centurion, whole tu m * 
office it was to fee the fentence executed, ordered the 
executioner to put up his fword into the fcabbard. 

Thofe two companions, after embracing each other, 
are conduced to Pifo, amid ft the acclamations of the 
whole aimy, and a prodigious crowd of people. Pfo, 
foaming with rage, afcends his tribune, and pronoun¬ 
ces the fame fentence of death againft the whole three, 

'without excepting the centurion who had brought 
back the condemned foldier, in tliefe terms; “ You 
I order to be put to death becaufe you have been al¬ 
ready condemned; you, becaufe you have been the 
caufe of the condemnation of your comrade; and you, 
becaufe having got orders to put that foldier to death, 
you have not obeyed your piince.” 

PISSASPHALTUM, eauth-pitch ; a fluid. 

Opaque, mineral body, of a thick confide ce» ftrong 
fmell, readily inflammable,'but leaving a refiduum of 
greyifti afhes after burn ng. It arifes out ofthe cracks 
of the rocks, in feveral places in the Ifland of Sumatra, 
and l'ome other places in the Eafl Indies, where it is 
much efteemed in paralytic diforders. There is a re¬ 
markable mine of it in the ifland of Baa, (fee Boa), 
of which the foil wing curious defcription is given us 
by the Abbe Fortis. “ The ifland is divided into two 
promontories between the north and weft,eroding over 
the top of the latter, which is not half a mile broad, 
and defcending ih a right line towards the fea, one is 
condufted to a hole Well known to the inhabitants. 

This hole extends nOt much above 12 feet, and from 
its bottom above 25 feet perpendicular, arife the mar¬ 
ble ftrata which fuftain die irregular maffes that fur- 
round the top of the' mountain. 

“ The place feetned to me (continues our author*), 
fo Worthy of obfervation, that I caufed a drawing of 
it to be taken. The hole AAA is dug out of an ir- Plata 
regular ftratum of argillaceous Tandy earth, in Tome cccxcvn, 
parts whitifli, and in others of a greenifh colour ; part 
of it is half petrified, and full of numifmales of the 
largeft kind, lenticulares, and fragment?, with here 
and there a fmall branch of madreporites, and fre¬ 
quently of thofe. other fo'ffil bodies called hy Gefner 
cornua ammonis Candida , minima , &c. The mafs B is 
fallen from the height df the rock, and lies ifolated. 

The excavation, made by fome pooT man in the fofter 
matter, reaches a little below the extremity CC of the 
ftratum DD. This is feparated by the line EE from 
the ftratum FF, which is of hard common marble, 
with marine bodies without'flints. The upper part aa 
is of hard lenticular (lone, interfperfed with flints full 
of lenticulares. The mafs H does not.difcover the di- 
vifionsofits ftrata on the outlide, and tranfpires very 
fmall drops of piiTafphaltum,fcarcely difcerriible ; bnt 
the tears III of the fame matter, which flow from the 
Allures and chinks of the whitifli ftratum DD, are very 
obfervable. They come out moft abundantly When the 
fun falls on the marble rock* in the heat of the day. 

This piffafphalturn is of the moft perfe# quality, black 
and fliining like the bitumen 'Judaicum ; very pure, 
odorous, and cuhefive. It comes out .aimoft liquid, 
but hardens in large drops when the fun Tets. On 
breaking many of thefe drops on the fpot/I found that 
almoft every one of them had an inner cavity full of 
Very clear water. 


“ The 
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“ The greateft breadth of the tears that I faw was 
two inches, and the common breadth is half an inch. 
The chinks and fifliires of the marble, from whence 
this bituminous pitch tranfudes, are not more than the 
thickneL of a thread ; and for the moll part are fo 
imperceptible, that were it not for the pitch itlelf, 
whereby they are blackened, they could not by any 
means be diltinguilhed by the naked eye. To thenar- 
rowncfs of thele pafl'ages is, no doubt, in part owing 
the fmall quantity of piffafphaltum that tranfpires.” 

After fome conje&ures about the origin of this mine, 
our author proceeds to inform us that :he piflafphaltum 
of Bua is correfpondent to that foffil produdlion which 
by Haflelquift, in his Travels, is called mumia miner ale, 
and mumia nativa Perjiana by Kepfer, which the 
Egyptians made ufe of to embalm their kings (a). It 
is found in a cave of mount Caucafus, which is kept 
{hut, and carefully guarded by order of the king of 
Perlia. One of the qualities affigned by M. Linnseus 
to the fineft bitumen is to fmoke when laid on the fire, 
emitting a fmell of pitch not difagreeable. He 
believes it would be very good for wounds, as the 
oriental mumia is, and like the pitch of Caftro, which 
is frequently ufed by the Roman chirurgeons for frac¬ 
tures, contufions, and in many external applications. 
See Mineralogy. 

PISSELiEUM indicum, Barladoes Tar; a mi¬ 
neral fluid of the nature of the thicker bitumens, and 
of all others the mod approaching, in appearance, co¬ 
lour, and confidence, to the true piflafphaltum, but dif¬ 
fering from it in other refpedts. It is very frequent in 
many parts of America, where it is found trickling 
down the fides of mountains in large quantities, and 
fometimes fldtiting on the furface of the waters. It has 
been greatly recommended internally in coughs and 
other diforders of the bread and lungs. 

PISTACIA, turpentine-tree, Piftachia nut and 
MaJUch-tree ; a genus of the pentandria order, belong¬ 
ing to the dioecia clafs of plants. There are nine 
fpecies ; of which the mod remarkable are, i. The te- 
rebinthus, or pidachia-tree. This grows naturally in 
Arabia, Perfia, and Syria, whence the nuts are annu¬ 
ally brought to Europe. In thofe countries it grows 
to the height of 25 or 30 feet: the bark of the dem 
and old branches is of a dark ruflet colour, but that of 
the young branches is of a light brown. Thefe are gar- 
nifhed with winged leaves, compofed fometimes of two, 
at other times of three, pair of lobes, terminated by an 
odd one: thefe lobes approach towards an oval fhape, 
and their edges are turned backward ; and thefe,, when 
Vol. XIV. 


bruifed, emit a fmell fimilar to that of the fliell of the Pul 
nut. Some of thefe trees produce male and others fe- 
male flowers, and fome have Loth male and female on 
the fame tree. The male flowers come out from the fides 
of the branches in lool'e bunches or catkins. Thev 
have no petals, but five fmall damina crowned by large 
four cornered fummits filled with farina; and when this 
is dilcharged, the flowers fall. ft'. The female flowers 
come out in clulters from the fides of the branchej: 
they have no petals, but a large oval germen liipport- 
ing three reflexed ftyles, and are fucceeded by oval 
nuts. 2. The lentifeus, or common maflich-tree, prows 
naturally in Portugal, Spain, and Italy. Being an 
evergreen, it has been preferred in Britain in order 
to adorn the green-houfes. In the countries wher: 
it is a native, it riles to the height of 18 or 20 feet, 
covered with a grey bark on tire Item: but the 
branches, which are very numerous, are covered with 
a reddilh-brown bark, and are garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of three or four pair of fmall fpear- 
ihaped lobes, without an odd one at the end. 3. The 
orientalis.or true maliich-tree of the Levant,from which 
the maftich is gathered, has been confounded by molt 
botanical writers with the lentifeus, or common maftich 
tree, above deferibed, though there are confiderabie 
differences between them. The bark of the tree u 
brown; the leaves are compofed of two or three pair of 
{pear-lhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one: the 
outer lobes are the largeft ; the others gradually dimt- 
nifh, the innermoft being the leaft. Thefe turn of a 
brownifh colour towards the autumn, when the plants 
are expofed to the open air; but if they are under 
glaffes, they keep green. The leaves contisue all the 
year, but are not fo thick as thofe of the common fort, 
nor are the plants fo hardy. 

Culeure. The firft fpecies is propagated by its nuts; 
whichfhould be planted in pots filled with light kitchen- 
garden earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed to 
bring up the plants: when thefe appear, they fhculd 
have a large flrare of air admitted to them, and by de¬ 
grees they ihould be expofed to the open air, which at 
lalt they will bear in all feafons, though not without 
great danger of being deftroyed infevere winters. The 
lecond fort is commonly propagated by laying down 
the branches, though it may alio be railed from the 
feed in the manner already direfted for the piftachia- 
nut. tree : and in this manner alfo may the true maflich- 
tree be railed. But this being more tender than any of 
the other forts, requires to be conftantly fhekered in 
winter, and to have a warm iituation in fummer. 

J F ■ Piftachia 


( a) “ Mumiahi, or native Perfian mummy. It proceeds from a hard rock in very fmall quantity. It is a bi¬ 
tuminous juice, that tranfudes from the ftony fuperficies of the hill, refembling in appearance coarfe ftioema- 
kers, wax, as well in its colour as in its denfity and dudtility. While adherent to the rock it is lefs folid, but 
is formed by the warmth of the hands. It is eaflly united with oil, but repels water ; it is quite void of fmell, 
and very like in fubftance to the Egyptian mummy. When laid on burning coals, it has the fmell of fulphur 
tempered a little with that of naphtha, not difagreeable. There are two kinds of this mummy; the one is va¬ 
luable for itsfcarcity and great aftivity. The native place of the belt mummy is far from the accefs of men, 
from habitations, and from fprings of water, in the province of Daraab. It is found in a narrow cave, 'not 

above two fathoms deep, cut like a well out of the mafs, at tire foot of the ragged mountain Caucafus.”- 

Kcmpfer. Amen. Perf. 

This defeription agrees perfeftly with the piflafphaltum or foffil mummy of Bua, differing only in the priva¬ 
tion of fmell, which it is difficult to imagine is totally wanting in the Perfian mummy. 
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Piftachia nuts are moderately large, containing a 
kernel of a pale greeniih colour, covered with a red- 
1 ‘ ‘ dilh.lkin. They have a- pleafant, fweet, unAuous tafte, 

refemblirg that of almonds ; and they abound with a 
fweet and welhtafted oil, which they yield in great 
abundance on being prefled after bruifing them : they 
are reckoned amongft the analeptics,and are wholefome 
and nutritive, and are by fome efteemed very proper to 
be prefcrifoed by way of reftoratives, eaten in fmall 
quantity, to people emaciated by long illnefs-. 

PISTIL, among botanifts, the little upright- co¬ 
lumn which is generally found in the centre of every 
flower. According to the Linnaian fyftem, it is the 
female part of generation, whole office is to receive and 
fecrete the pollen, and produce the fruit. It confifts of 
three parts, viz. gerraen, ftylus, and ftigma. See Bo- 
tany, p. 434, and p. 454, 2d columns. 

PISTOIA is-a city of Italy, in the duchy of Tuf- 
cany, fituated on the river Stella, in a beautiful plain 
near the foot of the Apennine mountains. By Pliny 
it is called, and-is faid to have been once a 

Roman colony, At prefent it is a bifhop’s fee, fuffra. 
gan of Florence. The ftreets are broad and regular, 
the houfes tolerably well built, but poorly inhabited 
for want of trade. Formerly it was an independent 
republic, but fince it was fubclued by the Florentines 
in 1200, it has been in a declining condition. The 
cathedrahhas a very handfome cupola, and a magnifi¬ 
cent ftaircafe to afcend to it. In the chapel dedicated 
to St James, where his relies, are prefefved, the walls 
are almoft covered with plates of fitver. Here are-four 
Enarble ftatues of very good workmanflnp. The mar¬ 
ble pulpit, the baffo-relievos, the veil'd that holds the 
holy water, and the iquare fteeple, are the work, of 
John Pifano. The Jefuits have a very fine college, 
and the Francifcans, Dominicans, and Auguftinians, 
good churches. In the church of Madonna- dell’ Umil- 
ta there are two ftatues, one of Leo X. and the other 
of Clement VII. The public palace, fituated in alarge 
fquare, is a handfome building; feveral of the nobili¬ 
ty have alfo very good houies. In the neighbouring 
mountains, called by the name of Piftoia, there are 
many large villages, the chief of which is that of S. 
Marcello, belonging to the family of Cartoli. Thefe 
mountains are a part of the Apennines; and border on 
the territory of Bologna- and the county of Vemio; 
higher up is the fource of the river Reno, - The-coun¬ 
try about Piftoia, efpecially towards Florence, is ex¬ 
ceeding lei tile and delightful, covered with all forts of 
fruits, corn, wine; &c. and containing a vail number 
of litdetowns, wealthy villages, and country feats, fb 
as to be reckoned the richeft and moil beautiful in all 
Tufcany. It is about 70 miles N. W. of Florence, 
and 30 N. E, of Pifa, E. Long. 11. i(j. N. Lat. 43. 55. 

PISTOL, the fmsilleft piece of fire-arms, borne at 
the faddle bow, on-the girdle, and in the pocket. 

PISTOLE, a gold coin; (truck in- Spain and’in fe¬ 
veral puts of Italy, Switzerland, &c.—The piftole 
has its augmentations and diminutions, which are 
quadruple pi holes, double piftoles, and half piftoles. 
Spe Mow r ■‘7 able. 

PISTON, in pumfS'wlfrk, is a fhort cylinder of me¬ 
tal or other folid fubrtance, fitted exactly to the cavity 
of the barrel or body of the pump. See HtDR-osTA- 
Tfcs, fed. v. 


PISTORIUS (John), born at Nidda in 1546, ap- Piftorina, 
plied himfelf at firft to the frudy of medicine, and was Pif unt - 
admitted a- dodtor with applaufe; but his prefcriptions 
not being attended with all the fuccefs which he ex¬ 
pected, he quitted that profeffion, and* fhidied the law. 

His merit procured him the appointment of counfel- 
lor to Earneft Frederick margrave of Bade-Dcmrlach. 

He had embraced the Proteftant religion; but fbme 
time after he changed his opinion, and returned to the 
communion of the church of Rome. He became 
afterwards a doftor of divinity, one of the emperor’s 
eounfellors, provoft of the cathedral of Breflaw, and 
domeftic prelate to the abbot of Fulda. We have of 
his writings, 1. Several Controverfial Tracts againft 
the Lutherans. 2. Artis Cabalijlicar Scriptures, printed at 
Bale 1587 ; a fcarce and curious collection. 3. Scrip* 
tores rerum Polonicaram. 4. Scriptores de rebus Germa- 
nick, in 3 vols. folio, from 1603 to 1613. This is a- 
curious and fcarce performance, but might have been 
better digefted; The author died in 1608, at the age 
of 52. 

PISUM, pease; a genus of the decandrra order, 
belonging to the diadelphia clafs of plants; The fpe- 
cies are, 1. The fativum, or greater garden-pea, whole- 
lower ftipulse* are roimdilh, indented, with taper foot- 
(talks, and many flowers on a foot-ftalk. 2. The' 
humile, or dwarf pea, with an ereCt branching ftalk, 
and leaves having two pair of round lobes. 3. The 
umbellaturrr, rofe, or crown-pea, with four pointed 
acute ftipuli, and foot-ftalks bearing many flowers, 
which- terminate the ftal'ks. 4. The maritrmnm, or fea- 
pea, with foot ftalks which are plain on their upper 
fide, an angular ftalk, arrow-pointed ftipulse, and foot- 
ftalks bearing many flowers, y. The Americanum, 
commonly called -Cape Horn pea, with an angular trail¬ 
ing ftalk, whofe lower leaves are fpear-ffiaped, fharp- 
ly indented, and thofe at the top arrow-pointed. 6. The 
ochrus, with membranaceous running- foot-ftalks, ha¬ 
ving two leaves and one flower upon a foot-ftalk. 

There is a great variety of garden-peafe now culti¬ 
vated in Britain, which are diftinguiihed by the gar¬ 
deners and feedfmen, and have their different titles ; but 
as great part of thefe have been' feminal variations, fo 
if they are not very carefully managed, by taking away 
all thofe plants which have a tendency to alter before 
the feeds are formed, they will degenerate into then- 
original ftate: therefore all thofe perffins who are cu¬ 
rious in the choice of their feeds, lock carefully over 
thofe which they defign for feeds at the time - when they 
begin to flower, and draw out all the plants which they 
diffike from the other. This is what they call roguing 
their peafe ; meaning hereby the taking, out all the bad 
plants from the good, that the farina of the former may 
not impregnate the latter; to prevent which, they al¬ 
ways do it before the flowers open. By thus diligently 
drawing out the bad, referring thofe which come ear- 
Iteft to flower, they have greatly improved their peafe’ 
of late years, and; are conftantly endeavouring to get 
forwarder varieties ; fo that it would' be to little pur- 
pofe in this place to attempt giving a particular ac¬ 
count of all the varieties now cultivated : therefore we 
fhall only mention* the names by which they are com¬ 
monly known, placing them according to their time of 
coming to the table, or gathering for ufe. 

Th» 
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The golden liotfpur. 
The Charlton. 

The Reading hotfpur. 
Miller’s h tfpur. 

ElT x hotfpur. 

Tl.e dwarf p a. 

The fugar pea. 

Span (h Morotto. 


Nonpareil. 

Sugar dwarf. 

Sickle pea. 

Marrowfat. 
iRofe or crown pea. 
Rouncival pea. 

Gray pea. 

Pig pea ; with fome others. 
The Englifh fea-pea is fnud wild upon the fhore in 
Suffex and feveral other countries in England, and is 
undoubtedly a different fpecies from the common pea. 

The fifth fpecies hath a biennial root, which conti¬ 
nues two years. This was brought from Cape Horn by 
Lord Anfon’s cook, when he paffed that Cape, where 
thefe peafe v ere a great relief to the fail', rs. It is kept 
as a curiofity, but the peafe arc not fo good for eat¬ 
ing as the word fort now cultivated in Britain. It is 
a low trailing plant; the leaves have two lobes on 
each foot-ftalk: thole below are fpear-ftiaped, and 
fharply indented on their edges; but the upper leaves 
are fmall, and arrow pointed. The flowers are blue, 
each foot-ftalk fuflaining four or five flowers ; the pods 
are taper, near three inches long; and the feeds are 
round, about the fize of tares. 

The fixth fort is annual. This grows naturally 
among the corn in Sicily and fome parts of Italy, but 
is in England preferved in botanic gardens for the fake 
©f variety. It hath an aBgular ftalk, rifing near three 
feet high ; the leaves Hand upon winged foot-ftalks, 
each fuftaining two oblong lobes. The flowers are of 
a pale yellow colour, Ihaped like thole of the other 
fort of pea, but are fmall, each foot-ftalk fuftaining 
one flower; thefe are fuceeeded by pods about two 
inches long, containing five or fix rouudifh feeds, which 
are a little compreffed on their fldes. Thefe are by 
fome perfons eaten green ; but unlefs they are ga¬ 
thered very young, they are coarfe, and at beft not 
fo good as the common pea. It may be fown and 
managed in the fame way as the garden pea. 

We fhall now proceed to fet down the method 
of cultivating the feveral forts of garden peafe, fo 
as to continue them throughout the feafon. 

It is a' common practice with die gardeners near 
London to raife peafe upon hot-beds, to have them 
very early in the fpring ; in order to which they fow 
their peafe upon warm borders, under walls or hedges, 
about the middle of Odtober; and when the plants 
come up, they draw the earth up gently to their Items 
with a hoe, the better to protefl them from froft. In 
thefe places they let them remain until the latter end 
of January, or the beginning of February, obferving 
to earth them up from time to time as the plants ad¬ 
vance in height (for the reafons before given) ; as alfo 
to cover them in very hard froft with peafe-baulm,ftraw, 
or fome other light covering, to prefer ve them from be¬ 
ing deftroyed; they then make a hot-bed (inproportion 
to the quantity of peafe intended), which mall be made 
of good hot dung, well prepared and properly mixed to¬ 
gether, that the heat may not be too great. The dung 
lliould be laid for two or three feet thick, according as 
tire beds are made earlier or later in the feafon ; when 
tire dung is equally levelled, then the earth (which 
fliould be light and frefh, but not over rich) muft be 
kid thereon about fix or eight inches thick, laying it 
equally all over the bed. Thb being done, the frames 
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(which fhould be two feet high an the back fide, and 
about 14 inches in front) muft be put on, and covered 
with glades; after which it fliould remain for three or 
four days, to let the fteam of the bed p;;fs off be¬ 
fore you put the plants therein, obferving every day 
to raife the glaffes to give vent for the rifing fteam 
to pafs off; then, when you find the bed of a mo¬ 
derate temperature for heat, you fhould, with a trow¬ 
el, or fome other inftrument, take up the plants as 
carefully as pt ffible to preferve the earth t > their 
roots, and plant them into the hot b.d in rows about 
two feet afunder, and the plants about an inch dif- 
tant from each other in the rows, obferving to wa¬ 
ter and fhade them until they have taken foot; after 
which you muft be careful to give them air at all times 
When the feafon is favourable, otberwife they will draw- 
up very weak, and be fubjeft to grow mouldy and de¬ 
cay. You fliould alfo draw the earth up to the (hanks 
of the p’ants as they advance in height, and keep them 
always clear from weeds. The water they fliould 
have muft be given them fparingly; for if thiy are 
too much watered, it will caufe them to grow too 
rank, and fometimes rot off the plants at their (hanks 
juft above ground. When the weather is very hot, 
you fhould cover the glades with mats In the -heat of 
the day, to fereea them from the Violence of the heat 
of the fun, which is then too great for them : but when 
the plants begin to fruit, they fliould be Watered of- 
tener, and in greater plenty than before ; for. by that 
time the plants will have nearly done growing, and 
the often refrefliing them will occafion their producing 
a greater plenty of fruit. 

The fort of pea which is generally ufed for th‘s pur- 
pofe is the dwarf; for all the other forts ramblfe too 
much to be kept in frames : the reafon for fowing them 
in the common ground, and afterwards tranfplanting 
them on a hot-bed, is to check their growth, and caufe 
them to bear in lefs compafs; for if the feeds were 
fown upon a hot-bed, and the plants continued there¬ 
on, they would produce fuch luxuriant plants as could 
not be contained in the frames, and would bear but 
little fruit. 

The next fort of pea which is fown to fucceed thofe 
on the hot-bed is the liotfpur ; of which there are 
reckoned feveral varieties, as the golden liotfpur, the 
Charlton hotfpur, the Mailer’s liotfpur, the Reading 
hotfpur, and fome others ; which are very little differ¬ 
ing from each other, except in their early bearing, for 
which the golden and Charlton hotfpurs are chiefly 
preferred ; though if either ofthefe forts are cultivated 
in the fome place for three or four years, they are apt 
to degenerate, and be later in frui’ing ; for which rea¬ 
fon, mod cutious pcvfcns procure their feeds annually 
from f< me diftant place ; and in the choice of thefe 
feeds, if they c uld be obtained from a cclJer fituation 
and a poorer foil than that in w hich they are to be 
fown, it will be much better 'than on the contrary, and 
they wi 1 come earlier in the fpring. 

T;w!e muft alfo b fown on warm borders, towards 
the latter end of October; and when the plants are 
come up, you fhould draw' the earth up to their (banks, 
and treat them in every other refpeff as above diretfted. 

In the fpring you muft carefully clear them from 
Weeds, and draw fi.me frefh earth up to their ftenis ; 
but do not raife it too high up to the plants, left by 
5 F 2 burying 
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Pifum. burying their leaves you fhould rot their ftefns, as is 
‘ “ fometimes the cafe, efpecially in wet feafons. You 
fhould alfo obferve to keep them free from vermin, 
which, if permitted to remain amongft the plants, will 
increafe fo plentifully as to devour the greateft part of 
them. The chief of the vermin, which iufeft peafe are 
flags, which lie all the day in the fmall hollows of the 
earth, near the Items of the plants, and in the night¬ 
time come out and make terrible deftrudtion of the 
peafe ; and thefe chiefly abound in wet foils, or where 
a garden is neglected and over-run with weeds: there¬ 
fore you fhould make the ground clear everyway round 
the peafe to deftroy their harbours ; and afterwards in 
a fine mild morning very early, when thefe vermin are 
got abroad from their holes, you fhould flake a quan- 
tity of lime, which fhould be ftrewed over the ground 
pretty thick, which will deftroy the vermin wherever 
it happens to fall upon'them, but will do very little 
injury to the peafe, provided it be not fcattered too 
thick upon them. 

Tf mis crop of peafe fucceeds, it will immediately 
follow thofe on the hot-bed ; but for fear this fhould 
mifcarry, it will be proper to fow two more crops at 
about a fortnight or three weeks diftance from each 
otlier, fo that there may be the more chances to fuc- 
ceed. This will be fufficient till the fpring of the year, 
when you may fow feveral more crops of thefe peafe at 
a fortnight diftance from each other. The late row¬ 
ings will be fufficient to continue the early fort of 
peafe through the feafon; but it will be proper to 
have fome of the large fort to fucceed them for the 
ufe of the family: in order to which, you fhould fow 
fome of the Spanifh Morotto, which is a great bearer 
and a hardy fort of pea, about the middle of February, 
upon a clear open fpot of ground. Thefe muft be fown 
in rows about four feet afunder, and the peafe fhould 
be dropped in the diills about an inch diftance, cover¬ 
ing them about two inches deep with earth, being very 
careful that none of them lie uncovered, which will 
draw the mice, pigeons, or rooks, to attack the whole 
fpot; and it often happens, by this negledl, that a 
whole plantation is devoured by thefe creatures ; where¬ 
as, when there are none of the peafe left in fight, they 
do not ealily find them out. 

About a fortnight after this you fhould fow another 
fpot, either of this fort or any other large fort of pea, 
to fucceed thefe ; and then continue to repeat fowing 
once a fortnight, till the middle or latter end of May ; 
only obferving to allow the marrowfats, and other very 
large forts of peafe, at lead four feet and a half be¬ 
tween row and row; and the rofe-pea fhould be al¬ 
lowed at lead eight or ten inches diftance plant from 
plant in the rows ; for thefe grow very large, and if 
they have not room allowed them, they will fpoil each 
other by drawing them up very tall, ar.d will produce 
no fruit. 

When the plants come up, the earth fhould be drawn 
up to their fhanks (as was before directed ), and the 
ground kept entirely clear from weeds ; and when the 
plants are grown eight or ten inches high, .you fhould 
ftick fome brufhwood into the ground clofe to the peafe 
for them to ramp upon/.which will fupport them from 
trailing upon the ground, which is very apt to rot the 
growing forts of peafe, efpecially in wet feafons ; be. 
lides, by thus fupporting them, the air can freely pafs 
between them, which will preferve the bloflbjns from 


falling off before their time, and occafion them to bear Pifum. 
much better than if permitted to lie upon the ground, “ 
and there will be room to pafs between the rows to ga¬ 
ther the peafe when they are ripe. 

The dwarf forts of peafe may be fown much clofer 
together than thofe before-mentioned; for thefe feldom 
rife above a foot high, and rarely fpread above half a 
foot in width, fo that thefe need not have more room 
than two feet row from row, and not above an inch 
afunder in the rows. Thefe will produce a good quan¬ 
tity of peafe, provided the feafon be not over dry ; but 
they feldom continue long in bearing, fo that they are 
not fo proper to fow for the main crop, when a quan¬ 
tity of peafe is expected for the table, their chief ex¬ 
cellency being for hot-beds, where they will produce 
a greater quantity of peafe (provided they are well- 
managed) than if expofed to the open air, where the 
heat of the fun foon dries them up. 

The large growing forts may be cultivated for the 
common ufe of the family, becaufe thefe will produce 
in greater quantities than the other, and will endure 
the drought better; but the early kind are by far the 
fweeter-tafted peafe. 

The beft of all the large kinds is the marrowfat, 

'which, if gathered young, is a well-tafted pea; and this 
will continue good through the month of Auguft, if 
planted on a ftrong foil. 

The gray and other large winter-peafe are feldom 
cultivated in gardens, becaufe they require a great deal 
of room, but are ufually fown in fields. For the pro¬ 
per method of managing them, fee Agriculture, 
n° 150. 

In the Mufeum Rujlicum, Vol. I. p. 109. we find 
the following method of preparing peafe for hog-meat, 
which we fhall give in the words of the ingenious far¬ 
mer who communicated it. 

“ A few years,ago (fays he), I had a plentiful crop 
of peafe on a ten acre piece, which lies near my houfe : 
when they were full podded and nearly ripe, I had 
them hooked in the ufuai manner; but before I could 
get them in, there came a heavy fhower of rain which 
wetted them through and through ; and the dull heavy- 
weather, with frequent ftiowers which followed, pre¬ 
vented their drying for a confiderable time. 

“ I caufed the wads to be from time to time turned', 
to prevent the haulm from rotting; and at length a 
few days funfhine dried them enough to be inned ; for 
as they lay hollow, the wind was greatly affiftant to the 
operation. 

“ Before I got them in, on examining fome of the 
pods, I found that the peafe were all fprouted to a 
confiderable length : this was what I had expefted, as 
I gave my crop over for loft, till after a little recollec¬ 
tion, as the weather ftill continued fine, I determined 
to threlh them in the field. 

“ This was accordingly done; and the corn, after 
it was cnft and riddled to feparate it from the rubbifb, 
was dried on my malt-kiln. 

“ When this operation was over, I began to refleft 
in what manner I fhould difpofe of my peafe, being fen- 
fible that they could not be proper for feed, ar.d (land¬ 
ing no chance of difpofing of them to any advantage 
in the market. 

“ At length, as it was then a time of war, and of 
courfe there was a great demand for pork for the ufe- 
of the navy, I determined to buy a confiderable num- 

ber 
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Pifuni, ber of lean hogs, that I might by their means con- 
Pit-coal. fame this crop on my own premifes, and in that man- 
v ner make the moft of it. 

“ My expedtations were more than anfwered; for I 
found, by repeated experience, that three bulhels of 
the peafe I have mentioned went nearly as far in fat¬ 
tening the hogs I bought as four bulhels got in dry 
and hard in the manner ufually pradtifed. 

“ This difcovery I made feveral years ago, and it 
has turned out to my advantage ; for fince that time 
I have been quite indifferent as to the weather in 
which my peafe are hooked, being rather better plea- 
fed, as far as relates to them, with wet than dry wea¬ 
ther ; but if the weather happens to be dry at the 
time they are ripe, I always caufe as many as I want 
for feeding my hogs, which are not a few in a year, 
to be regularly malted in the fame manner nearly as 
my barley : this management has of late fucceeded ve¬ 
ry well with me, and I therefore intend to continue it. 

“ Befides feeding my hogs with thefe malted peafe, 
I have often given them to my horfes, with which 
they agree very well, and are heartening food, 

“ Turkeys will fatten apace on them alfo, and be 
fine meat. 

“ I have applied my malted peafe to many other 
ufes, which I have not at prefent time to enumerate: 
but were they only ufed for feeding hogs and horfes, 
it is ftill worth while to prepare fome in this manner 
every year.” 

PIT-coal, or Stone-coal. See Coal and Li- 

TH ANTHRAX. 

Mr Bertrand, in his OryBologic Didiionary, reduces 
all kinds of coals to fix general claffes, viz. 1. Lithan- 
thrax ligneus ; 2. Petroffus; 3. Terreftris; 4. Piceus; 
5. Fiffilis; 6. Mineralifatus. He fays, that the Scots 
coals are heavier, and burn not fo well as thofe of New- 
caftle; that thofe of Liege burn quicker; and thofe 
from Braffac in Auvergne, and from La Foffe, burn 
with a more agreeable flame, &c. But Mr Morand, 
in his Nomenclature Raifonnee, di tributes all forts of pit- 
coals into four claffes : In the firft he places nine va¬ 
rieties, beginning with the gagas or Juccirmm nigrum , 
to the variegated lithanthrax ; in the fecond he reckons 
feven varieties, beginning with the lithanthrax eleganti 
Jlrudiura, to that facie granulata: and he forms the 
fourth clafs with the earthy and poorer kinds of foflil 
coals. He feems, however, to have been puzzled with 
the flaty coals, as he ranges them in a feparate clafs, 
perhaps to flielter himfelf from the critical objedtions 
of thofe numerous fuperficial naturalifts, who only look 
for the apparent configuration, without almoft any re¬ 
gard to the component parts of foffils. 

The coal-trade is of infinite importance to Great 
Britain, which never could have arrived at its prefent 
commercial eminence without it; and this eminence it 
will be impoffible to retain if coal fliould ever become 
fcarce. This we truft is not likely to be the cafe, though 
Mr Williams expreffes great fears for it, and informs us 
that at Newcaftle and in many parts of Scotland the 
mines near the fea are already wafted, the firft confe- 
quence of which n.uft be.an enormous rife in the price. 
See his obfervations on this fubject in his Natural Hijlo- 
ry of the Mmeral Kingdom, p. 156, &c. This author fays, 
that coal was not discovered till between the middle of 
the 12th and beginning of the 13th centuries: it is 
therefore, according to him, 400 years fince it was firft 


difcovered in Britain, but they have not been in com- Pitaha'ya, 
mon ufe for more than 200 years. The fame author Pitcairne. 
gives us many pertinent obfervations on the appear- v 
ances and indications of coal, inftrudtions about fearch- 
ingfor it, remarks on falfe and doubtful fymptoms of 
coal; for all which, together with his obfervations on 
the different kinds of Scots coal, we flia.ll refer our 
readers to the work itfelf; the firft part of which, oc¬ 
cupying the largeft proportion of the firft volume, is 
upon the Jlrata of coal, and on the concomitant Jlrata. 

See alfo our article Coalerv. 

PITAHAYA (Caflns Piladya, Lin. Syfl. Vegeta- 
bilium. Jacqxitn Amer. 151. ed. 2. p. 75. M. E. Car- 
thagena), a lhrub peculiar to California, is a kind of 
beech, the fruit of which forms the greateft harveft of 
the natives. Its branches are finely fluted, and rife 
vertically from the ftem, fo as to form a very beauti¬ 
ful top. The fruit is like a horfe-chefnut. In fome 
white, in others yellow, and in others red, but always 
exquifitely delicious, being a rich fweet, tempered with 
a grateful acid. See Cactus. 

PITCAIRNE (Dr Archibald), a moft eminent 
phyfician and ingenious poet, was defcended from the 
ancient family of the Pitcairnes of Pitcairne in Fife- 
Ihire, and was born at Edinburgh on the 25th of De¬ 
cember 1652. He commenced his ftudies at the fchool 
of Dalkeith ; and from thence he was removed to the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, where he improved himfelf 
in claffical learning, and completed a regular courfe of 
philofophy. His friends, according to the authors of 
the Biographia Britannica, were defirous that he fhould 
follow the profeffion of theology. The unpleafant 
gloom, however, which at that time hung over reli¬ 
gion and its profeffors in Scotland, could not but very 
rll fuit with that native cheerfulnefs of temper and li¬ 
berality of mind which made him, long after, a mark 
for the arrows of precifenefs and grimace. The law 
feems to have been his own choice, and to this fcience 
he turned his attention. With an ardour peculiar to 
himfelf, and an ambition to excel in whatever he un¬ 
dertook, he purfued it with fo much intenfenefs, that 
his health began to be impaired. On this account, 
his phyficians advifed him to fet out for the fouth of 
Fiance. By the time he reached Paris, he was hap¬ 
pily fo far recovered, that he determined to renew his 
ftudies; but being informed that there was no able 
profeffor of law in that city, and finding feveral gen¬ 
tlemen of his acquaintance engaged in the ftudy of 
phyfic, he went with them to the ledtures and hofpitals, 
and employed himfelf in this manner for feveral months 
till his affairs called ,him home. 

On his return, he applied himfelf chiefly to the ma¬ 
thematics. It is not ufual to fee the briars of this 
fcience and the flowers of poetry growing in the fame- 
foil. Here, however, they were happily united; and 
to this union perhaps was owing that Angular com¬ 
mand of judgment, over one of the livelieft of fancies, 
which appears in every part of his works. His intimacy 
with Dr David Gregory, the celebrated mathematical 
profeffor, began about the fame time; and probably 
conduced to cherilh his natural aptitude for t; is ftudy. 

It was. then, in a great meafure, new to him ; itfoon 
became his principal delight; his progrefs in it was. 
rapid, and correspondent to his progrefs in other pur- 
fuits. His improvements on the method of infinite 
feries then adopted, which Dr Wallis of Oxford after¬ 
wards 
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airne. wards publifhed, were a confpicuous and early proof 

v of his abilities in this fcience. 

Had Dr Pitcairne continued to profecute the fludy 
of the law, and could he have moulded his principles 
to die times, the firft offices and honours of the date 
might h ive been looked for without prefumption as 
the probable reward of fuch talents as he pofTefled. 
Struck, however, with the charms of mathematical 
truth which had been lately introduced into the philo- 
f'phy of medicine, and hoping to reduce the healing 
art to geometric d method, he unalterably determined 
on this l'efs afpiring profefficn. At the period when 
he formed this refolution, the ideas of the medical 
World, already fufficiendy conffifed, were ftill farther 
jumbled by the difcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, which had as yet produced nothing but doubt, 
uncertainty, and aftonlfiiment. In Edinburgh at that 
time there was no fchool, no hofpital, no opportunity 
of improvement but the chamber and the ftiop. He 
therefore foon after returned to Paris. Genius and 
induftry are unhappily not often united in the fame 
character : of fuch an union, however, Dr Pitcairne is a 
celebrated inflance. During his refidence in France, he 
cultivated the object of his purfuit with his natural en- 
thufiafm, and with a fleadinefs from which’ he could 
not be diverted by the allurements of that joy which, 
in his hours of fecial andfieftive imtercourfe, he always 
felt and always gave. Among his various occupations, 
the ftudy of the ancient phyficians ferns to have had 
a principal {hare. This appears from a treatife which 
he publifhed fome time after his return; and it fliows, 
that he wifely determined to know the progrefs of me¬ 
dicine from its earlieft periods, hefore he attempted to 
reform and improve that fcience. 

On the 13th of Auguft 1680, he received, from the 
faculty of Rheims the degree of Doctor; which, on 
the 7th of Auguft 1699, was likewife conferred on 
him by the univerfity of Aberdeen; both being at¬ 
tended with marks of peculiar diftinftion. Other me¬ 
dical honours are faid to have been conferred on him 
in France and elfewhere; but nothing affords a more 
unequivocal teftimony to his abilities than that which 
the lurgeons cf Edinburgh gave, in admitting him, 
freely and unfolicited, a member of their college. 
None had fuch opportunities of judging of his meiritas 
a pra&itioner, and on no phyfician did they ever beftow 
the fame public mark of refpeft. Soon after his gra¬ 
duation at Rheims, he returned to Edinburgh ; where, 
on the 29th of November 1681, the Royal College of 
Phyficians was inftituted ; and his name, among others, 
graced the original patent from the crown. 

In his Saluiio Problematic de Inventoribus , the trea¬ 
tife above alluded to, he difeovers a wonderful degree 
of medical literature, and makes ufe. of it in a man¬ 
ner that does great honour both to his head and his 
heart. His objeft is to vindicate Dr Harvey’s 1 claim 
to the difcovery of the circulation of the blood. The 
difcovery was, at firft, controverted by envy, and re¬ 
probated by ignorance. When at length its truth 
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was fully eftablifbed, many invidioufly attempted to Pitcairne. 
tear the laurels from the illuftrious Engufhman, and to ' 
plant them on the brows of Hippocrates and others. 

Had the attempt been direfted againft himielf, the 
generous foul ■ 1 Piccabne could not have exerted more 
zealinudefence; and his arguments remain unarrfwered. 

During his refidence in Scotland, his reputation 
became fo confiderahle, that, in the year 1691, the 
univerfity of Leyden folicited him to fill the medical 
chair, at that time vacant. Such an honourable tefti- 
mony of refpeft, from a foreign nation, and from fuch 
an univerfity, cannot perhaps be produced in -the me¬ 
dical biogtraphy of Great Britain- The lnftre of fuch 
characters refk-fts honour on their profeffion, and on 
the country which has the good fortune of giving 
them birth ; and ferves to give the individuals of that 
country not only a ufeful eftimation ki t'heir own eyes, 
but in thofe alfo of the reft of the world. Dr Pit- 
cairne’s well known political principles excluded him 
from public honours ■' and promotion at home : -he 
therefore accepted the invitation from abroad ; and, 
on the 26th of April 1692, delivered, at Leyden, his 
elegant and mafterly inaugural oration: 0 ratio qua 
ojlenditur medicinam ab onmi philofophorum fetta effe like- 
ram. In this he cleaTS medicine from the rubbifh of 
the old philofophy ; feparates it from the influence of 
the different feds; places it on the broad and only 
fure foundation of experience ; fhows how little good 
inquiries into the manner how medicines operate have 
done to the art; and demon ftrates the neceffity of a 
fedulous attention to their effefts, and to the various 
appearances ©f difeafe. 

Nothing (fays an elegant panegyrift* of our author) ♦ Dr 
marks a fuperiority of intellect fo much as the cou- Charles 
rage requifite to ftem a torrent of obftinately prevail- Webfter, ia 
ing and groundlefs opinions. For this the genius and, 
talents of Pitcairne were admirably adapted; and, in tjon t E _* 
his oration, he difpJays them to the utmoft. It was diwburgh 
received with the higheft commendations; and the ad- for the year 
miniftrators, to teftify their fenfe of fuch anacquifition 1 7 ^ 1 ; from 
to their univerfity, greatly augmented the ordinary ap- 7 hlc * 1 P er * 
pointment of his chair. [“t 

He difirharged the duties of his office at Leyden fo artlc i e is 
as to anfwer the mod fanguine expectations. He chiefly ex- 

taught with a perfpicuity and eloquence which met traded, 
with nniverfal applaufe. Independently of the enco¬ 
miums of Boerhaave and Mead, who were his pupils, 
the numerous manufeript copies of his leftures, and 
the mutilated fpeoimen of themf which found its way fElementse 
into the world without his knowledge, fhow how juft- Medicia®. 
ly it was bellowed. At the fame time, he was not 
more celebrated as a profeffor than as a practical phy¬ 
fician ; and notwitftanding the multiplicity of his bu- 
finefs in both thefe characters, he found leifure to pub- 
lifh feveral treatifes on the circulation, and fome other 
of the moll important parts of the animal economy(A). 

At the dofe of the feffion be fet out for Scotland, 
with an intention of returning in time for the Fucceed- 
ing one. On his marrying(B) the daughter of Sir 

Archibald 


(a) Dr Boerfaave gives the following char after of thefe and fome other cf Dr Pitcairne’s diflertations, 
which were collcfted and publifhed at Rotterdam, anno 1701 : “ Htec feripta optima funt et perfefta, five 
legas Diflertationem de Motu Sanguinis per Pulmones, five alia opufcula, fiveultimum trafta'.um de Opio.” 
Mcth dm jiudii, ab HalLro edita, p. 569. 

(b) He had been married before to a daughter of Colonel James Hay of Pitfour, by whom he had a fon 
and daughter, who both died young. 
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Pitcairne. Archibald Stevenfon, the objeft of his jonrney, her 

x- relations would on no account confent to part with 

him again. He was therefore relu&antly obliged to 
remain; and he wrote the univerfity a polite apolo¬ 
gy, which was received with the utmoft regret. He 
even declined the moft flattering folicitations and temp¬ 
ting offers to fettle in London. Indeed he foon came 
into that extenfive practice to which his abilities in- 
titled him, and was alfo appointed titular ppofeffor of 
medicine in the univerfity of Edinburgh. 

The uniformity of a profeffional life is feldom inter¬ 
rupted by incidents worthy of record. Specimens, 
however, of that brilliant wit with which he delighted 
his friends in the hours of his leifure, continue to en¬ 
tertain us (c); and the effeffs of that eminent {kill 
which he exerted in the cure of difeafe, flill operate to 
the good of pofterity. 

The difcovery of the circulation, while in feme 
meafure it exploded the chemical and Galenical doc¬ 
trines, tended to introduce mathematical and mecha¬ 
nical reafoning in their ftead. Of this theory (d) 
Dr Pitcairne was the principal fupport, and the firft 
who introduced it into Britain. A mathematical turn 
of mind, and a wi(h for mathematical certainty in me¬ 
dicine, biaffed him in its favour, and he pufhed it to 
its utmoft extent. One is at a lofs whether moil to 
admire or regret fuch a wafte of talents in propping a 


theory which, though fubverfive of former ones, was Pitcairne. 
to fall before others but a little more fatisfadlory than v ' 
itfelf. Mechanical phyficians expefted more from geo¬ 
metry than that fcience could grant. They made it 
the foundation inftead of an auxiliary to their inqui¬ 
ries, and applied it to parts of nature not admitting 
mathematical calculations. By paying more attention 
afterwards to the fupreme influence of the living prin¬ 
ciple, the fburce of all the motions and funftions of 
the body, it was found that thefe could not be ex¬ 
plained by any law's of chemiftry ormechanifm. They 
are flill, however, involved in obfcurity; and notwith- 
flanding the numberlefs improvements which have ta¬ 
ken place in the fciences connedted with medicine, will 
perhaps remain infcrutable while man continues in his 
prefent ftage of exiftence. 

In a. fqience fo flowly progrefEye as that of medi¬ 
cine, Dr Pitcairne did a great deal. By labouring in 
vain for truth in one road, he faved many the fame 
drudgery, and thereby fhowed the neceflity of ano¬ 
ther. He not only exploded many falfe notions of 
the chemifts and Galenills which prevailed in this time, 
but many of thofe too of his own fed:. In particu¬ 
lar, he fhowed the abftirdity of referring all difeafes 
and their cures to an alkali or an acid ( e). He refuted 
the idea of fecretion. being performed by pores diffe¬ 
rently fhaped (f), Bellini’s opinion of effervefcences in 


( c ) Vide Pitcarnii Poemata .—Several of his poems, however, are obfcure, and fome of them totally unintel¬ 
ligible without a key. In thofe of them which are of a political kind, he wlfhed not to exprefs himfelf too 
clearly; and in others, he alludes to private occurrences which were not known beyond the circle of his com¬ 
panions. His poem f Ad Lindejjum), addreffed to his friend Lindfey, is commented on by the authors of the 
Biographia Britanvica ; and it is to be regretted that it is the only one on which they have been felicitous to 
throw light. “ Some parts (fay they) of this poem, are hardly intelligible, without knowing a crrcnm- 
ftance in the Doctor's life, which he often told, and never without feme emotion. It is a well known ftory 
of the two P j atonic philofophers, who promifed one another, that whichever died firft feould make a vifit to 
his furviving companion. This ftory being read by Mr Lindfey and our author together, they, being both 
then very young, entered into the fame engagement. Soon after, Pitcairne* at his father’s houfe in Fife, 
dreamed one morning that Lindfey, who was then at Paris, came to him, and told him he was not’ 
dead, as was commonly reported, but ftill alive, and lived in a very agreeable place, to which he could not' 
yet carry him. By the courfe of the poft news came off Lind fey’s death, which happened very fuddenly the' 
morning of the dream. When this is known, the poem is eafrly underftood, and fhines with no common degree 
of beauty. . 

‘kLyndefi ff Stygias jamdudum vedte per undas, 

‘‘ Stagnaque Cocyti non adeunda miht j 
** Excute paulifper Eethaei vincula fomni, 

“ Ut feriant animum canrrina noftra tuum. 

" Te nobis, te redde tuis, promiffa daturas 
“ Gaudia; fed proavo fis comitante redux: 

“ Namque novas viros mutataque regna videbis, 

“ PaffaqueTeutonicasfceptra Britanna manus*. 

« He then proceeds to exclaim againft the principles and praftices which produced this Teutonic violence 
upon the Britifh fceptie; and concludes with a wife, that Lindfey might bring Rhadamanthtrs with him to 
punife them. 

“ Unus abed fcelerum vindex Rbadamanthus ; amice, 

“ Dii f aciant reditus fit comes ille tui! 


• Written 
in 1689. 


“ Every one fees how much keener an edge is given to the farire upon the revolution, by making it an ad¬ 
ditional reafon for his friend’s keeping hispromife to return him a vifit after his death.” 

(d) See the article Physiology, n° 7—14. 

( e ) Pitcarnii Differtatknet, Edin. edit. 1713. De opera quam prsftaTit corpora acid a vel alkalica in curationc 
morborum. 

(f) Be circulations fanguinispe? vafa minima, 
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Pitcairne, the animal fpirits with the blood, and Borelli’s of air 

w ' ' entering the blood by rcfpiration (g), He proved the 
continuity of the arteries and veins ( h) ; and feems to 
have been the firft who fhowed that the blood flows 
•fiom a fmaller capacity into a larger; that the aorta, 
with refpedt to the arterial fyftem, is the apex of a 
cone (1). In this therefore he may be confldered as 
the latent fpring of the difcoveries refpe&ing the 
powers moving the blood. He introduced afimplici- 
ty of prefcription unknown in pharmacy before his 
time (k) ; and fuch was the ftate of medicine in his 
country, that fcarcely have the works of any cotem¬ 
porary or preceeding author been thought worthy even 
of prefervation (l). As to the errors of his philofo- 
phy, let it be remembered, that no theory has as yet 
flood to the teft of many years, in an enlightened period. 
His own hung very loofely about.him (m) ; and the 
prefent generally received practice differs from his very 
little in reality. He treated inflammatory and hemor¬ 
rhagic difeafes by bleeding, purging, and bliftering, as 
has been done uniformly and folely on the different 
theories fince. His method of adminiftering mercury 
and the bark is oblerved at this dtiy ; and with refpect 
to febrile, nervous, glandular, and dropfical affections, 
they feem to be as often the opprobriums of the art 
now as they were then. 

Dr Pitcairne was univerfally confldered as the firft. 
phyfician of his time. Ho one appears ever to have 
had fo much practice in his country, or fo many con- 
fultations from abroad ; and no one, from all accounts, 
ever praCtifed with greater fagacity and fuccefs. The 
higheft thought themfelves honoured by his acquaint¬ 
ance, and the loweft Were never denied his afliftance 
and advice. The emoluments of his profeflion mult 
have been great; but his charities are known to have 
been correfpondent. The poffeffion of money he poft- 
poned to more liberal objects; he collected one of the 
fined private libraries in the world ; which was purcha- 
fed, after his death, by the Czar of Mufcovy. Not- 
withftanding the fatigues he underwent in the excrcife 
of his profefllon, his conftitution was naturally deli¬ 
cate. About the beginning of October 1713^ he be¬ 
came affeCted with his laft illnefs ; and on the 23d he 
died, regretted by fcience as its ornament, by his coun¬ 
try as its boaft, and by humanity as its friend. He 
left a fon and four daughters ; of whom only one of the 
latter now furvives. The prefent noble family of Kelly 
are his grandchildren. 

Some anonymous publications are attributed to Dr 
Pitcairne, particularly a treatife De Legibus Hijloria 
Natural it, &c.; but the only ones he thought proper 
to legitimate are his Dijfertationes Mediae, and a fhort 
effay De Salute. 
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PITCAITHLY. SeePiTKEATHtY. 

PITCH, a tenacious oily fubftance drawn chiefly 
from pines and firs, and ufed in (hipping, medicine, 
and various arts : or it is more properly tar inipiflated 
by boiling it over a flow fire. See Tar. 

Fojfil Pitch. See Petroleum. 

PITCHING, in fea-affairs, may he defined the 
vertical vibration which the length of a (hip makes 
about her centre of gravity ; or the movement by whch 
(he plunges her head and after-part alternately into 
the hi Low of the fea. This motion may proceed from 
two caufes: the waves which agitate the veffel ; and 
the wind upon the fails, which makes her (loop to every 
blaft thereof. The firft abfolutely depends upon the 
agitation of the fea, and is not fufceptible of inquiry ; 
and the fecond is occafioned by the inclination of the 
mails, and may be fubmitted to certain eftablifhed 
maxims. 

When the wind ads upon the fails, the maft yields 
to its effort, with an inclination which increases in 
proportion to the length of the maft, to the augmenta¬ 
tion of the wind, and to the comparative weight and 
diftribution of the (hip’s.lading. 

The repulfion of the water, to the effort of gravity, 
oppofes itfelf to this inclination, or at lead fuftains it, 
by as much as the repulfion exceeds the momentum, 
qr abfolute effort of the maft, upon which the wind 
operates. At the end of each blaft, when the wind 
fufpends its action, this repulfion lifts the veffel; and 
thefe'fucceflive inclinations and repulfions produce the 
movement of pitching, which is very inconvenient; 
and, when it is confiderable, will greatly retard the 
courfe, as well as endanger the maft, and (train the 
veffel. 

PITH, in vegetation, the foft fpongy fubftance 
contained in the central parts of plants and trees*. * 
PITHO, (fab. hift ) the goddefs of perfuafion among 
the Romans. She was fuppofed to be the daughter of 
Mercuryand Venus, and was reprefented with a diadem 
on her head, to intimate her influence over the hearts 
of man. One of her arms appeared raffed as in the at¬ 
titude of on orator haranguing in a public affembly; 
and with the other (he holds a thunderbolt and fetters, 
made with flowers, to dignify the powers of reafoning 
and the attractions of eloquence. A caduceus, as a 
fymbol of perfuafion, appears.at her feet, withthe wri¬ 
tings of Demofthenes and Cicero, the two mod cele¬ 
brated among the ancients, who underftood how to 
command the attention of their audience, and to roufe 
and animate their various paffions.—A Roman cour¬ 
tezan. She received this name on account of the al¬ 
lurements which her charms poffeffed, and of her win¬ 
ning expreflions. 

PITHOM, 


Pitcaithly 

! 

Pitho. 


SeePlant, 


(g) De diverfa mole qua ianguis fluit per pulmones. 

( h ) De circulatione fanguinis per vafa minima. 

(1) De circulatic.ne.fanguinis in animalibus genitis et non genitis. 

(k) Ekmenta Mcdicina, l.b. i. cap. 21. el paffim, 

(l) The firft medical publication which diftinguiftied Scotland, after Dr Pitcairne’s was that of tire 
Edinburgh Medical EJfays, in the year 1732. Vid. the article Monro. 

; (m) Patet (fays he) medieinam e(fe memoriam eorum quae cuilibet morbo ufus oftendit fuiffe utilia. Nam 
notas non effe corporurri intra venas fluentium' aut confiftentium naturas, adeoque fola obfervatione innotefcere 
quid cuique morbo conveniat, poftquam (sepias eadem eidem fnorbo profuiffe comperimus. De Div. Morb. 
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Pithom, PITHOM, one of the cities that the children of 
Pithon. Jfrael built for Pharaoh in Egypt (Exod. i. n.) du- 
ring the time of their fervitude. This is probably the 
fame city with Pathumos mentioned by Herodotus, 
which he places upon the canal made by the kings Ne- 
cho and Darius to join the Red Tea with the Nile, and 
by that means with the Mediterranean. We find alfo 
in the ancient geographers, that there was an arm 
of the Nile called Patbmetlcus , Phatmicus, Phatnicus, 
or Phatmtlcm. Bochart fays, that Pithom and Raam- 
fes are about five leagues above the divifion of the 
Nile, and beyond this river: but this affertion has 
»o proof from antiquity. This author contents him- 
felf with relating what was faid of Egypt in his own 
time. Marfham will have Pithom to be the fame 
as Pelufium or Damietta. 

PITHOU or Pithoeus 1 (Peter), a Frenchman of 
great literary eminence, was defeended from an ancient 
and noble family in Normandy, and born at Troyes in 
1539. Plis tafte for literature appeared very early, and 
his father cultivated it to the utmoft. He firft ftudied 
at Troyes, and was afterwards fent to Paris, where he 
became firft the fcholar, and then the friend, of Tur- 
nebus. Having finifhed hispurfuits in languages and 
the belles lettres, he was removed to Bourges, and 
placed under Cujacius in Order to {lady civil law. His 
father, was well fkilled in this proieilion, and has left- 
no inconfiderable fpecimen of his judgment in the ad¬ 
vice he gave his fon with regard to acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of it; which was, not to fpend his time and pains 
upon voluminous and barren commentators, but to con¬ 
fine his reading chiefly to original writers. He made 
fo rapid a progrefs, that at feventeen he was able to 
fpeak extempore upon the raoft difficult queftions ; and 
his mailer was not alhamed to own, that even liimfelf 
had learned fome things of him. Cujacius afterwards 
removed to Valence; and Pithoeus followed him, and. 
continued to profit by his ledtures till the year 1560. 
He then returned to Paris, and frequented the bar of 
the parliament there, in order to join practical forms 
and ufages to his theoretic knowledge. 

In 1563, being then 24, he publilhed' Adverfaria 
p Subfeciva, a work highly applauded by Turnebus, Eip- 
fius, and other learned men ; and which laid the foun¬ 
dation of that great and extenfive fame he afterwards 
acquired. Soon after this, Henry III. advanced him 
to fome confiderable pofts ; in which, as well as at the 
bar, he acquitted himfelf molt honourably. Pithoeus 
being a Proteftant, it was next to a miracle that he 
was not involved in the terrible maffacre of St Bartho¬ 
lomew in 1572 ; for he was at Paris where it was com¬ 
mitted, and in the fame lodgings with feveral Hugue¬ 
nots, who were all killed. It feems indeed to have 
frightened him out of his religion ; which having, ac- 
. cording to the cuftom of converts, examined and found 
to be erroneous, he foon abjured, and openly embraced 
the Catholic faith. He afterwards attended the duke 
of Montmorency into England ; and on his return, 
from his great wifdom, good nature, and arfiiable man¬ 
ners, he became a kind of oracle to his countrymen, 
and even to foreigners, who 'confuited him on all 
Important occafions: an inftance of which we have 
in Ferdinand the Grand Duke of Tufcany, who not 
only confuited him, but even fubmitted to his deter¬ 
mination in a point contrary to his iiiterefts, Her.ry 
Vox.. XIV. 


III. and IV. were greatly obliged to him for com- Pitifcro 
bating the League in the mod intrepid manner, and 8 
for many other fervices, in which he had recourfe to , P itot - 
his pen as well as to other means. 

Pithceus died upon his birth-day in 13'96, leaving 
behind him a wife whom he had married in 1579, and 
fome children. Thuanus fays he was the moll excellent 
and accomplilhed man of the age in which he lived ; 
and all the learned have agreed to fpeak well of him.. 

He collected a very valuable library, containing a va¬ 
riety of rare manuferipts, as well as printed books ; 
and he took many precautions to hinder its being dif- 
perfed after his death, but in vain. He publilhed a 
great number of works upon law, hillory, and claf- 
iical literature; and he gave, feveral new and cor- 
redl editions of ancient writers. He was the firll 
who made the world acquainted with the Fables of 
Phaedrus : which, together with tire name of their au¬ 
thor, were utterly unknown and unheard of, till pub* 
lifhed from a manufeript of his. 

PITISCUS (Samuel), a learned antiquary, born 
at Zutphen, was redtor of the college of that city, 
and afterwards of St Jerome at Utrecht, where he 
died on the firll of February 17.17, aged 90. He 
wrote, 1. Lexicon Aritiquitatunt Romanorum, in two 
volumes folio; a work which is etleemed. 2. Edi¬ 
tions of many Latin authors, with notes; and other 
works. 

PITKEATHLY, or Pitcaithly, is the name ol 
an ellate in Strathern in Scotland, famous for a mine¬ 
ral fpring. An intelligent traveller * gives the follow- * Heron’s 
ing account of it. “ The fituation of the mineral Journey 
fpring at Pitcaithly, the efficacy with which its waters 
are faid to operate in the cure of the difeafes for which * ern Ci)u "_ 
they are ufed, and the accommodations which the neigh- ties of 
bourhood affords, are all of a nature to invite equal- Scotland, 
ly the lick and the healthy. Two cr three houfes are 
kept in the ftyle of hotels for the reception of llrangers. 

There is no long-room at the well; but there are plea- 
fing walks through the adjoining fields. Good roads 
afford eafy accefs to aft the circumjacent country. 

This delightful tradl of Lower Strathern is filled with 
houfes and gardens, and (lations from which wide and 
delightful profpects may be enjoyed ; all of which offer 
agreeable points to which the company at the well majr 
direct their forenoon excurfions ; converfation, mufic, 
dances, whift, and that bell friend to elegant, lively, 
and focial converfe, the tea-table, are fufficient to pre¬ 
vent the afternoons from becoming languid: and in the 
evenings nothing can be fo delightful as a walk when 
the fetting fun fheds a foft flanting light, and the dew 
has juft not begun to moiften the grafs_Thus is Pit¬ 

caithly truly a rural watering-place. The company 
cannot be at any one time more in number than two 
or three families. The amufements of the place are 
Amply fuch as a Tingle family might enjoy in an 
agreeable fituation in the country; only the fociety 
is more diverfified by the continual change and fludtua- 
tion of the company.” See Mineral Waters, p. 55. 

PITOT (Henry), of a noble family in Langue¬ 
doc, was born at Aramont in the diocefe of Ufez, 
on the 29th of May 1695, and died there on the 
27th of December *771, aged 76. He learned the ma¬ 
thematics without a mafter, and went to Paris in 1718, 
where he formed a clofe friendftvp with die illuftrious 
5 G Reaumur, 
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vitot, Reaumur. In 1724, he was admitted a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and in a few 
"■ " v years rofe to the degree of a penfioner. Befides a vaft 
number of Memoirs printed in the colledtion of that 
fociety, he publilhed in 1731 the Theory of the Work¬ 
ing of Ships, in one volume 4to ; a work of confider- 
able merit, which was tranflated into Englifli, and 
made the author be admitted into the Royal Society 
of London. In 1740, the ftates general of Languedoc 
made choice of him for their chief engineer, and gave 
him at the fame time the appointment of infpeclor ge¬ 
neral of the canal which unites the two feas. That 
province is indebted to him for feveral monuments of 
his genius, which will tranfmit his name with luftre to 
pofterity. The city of Montpellier being in want of 
water, Pitot brought from the diftance of three leagues 
two fprings which furnifh a plentiful fupply of that ne- 
ceffary article. They are brought to the magnificent 
Place du Peyron, and thence are diflributed through 
the city. This aftonifhing work is the admiration of 
all ftrangers. The illuftrious marfhal de Saxe was the 
great patron and friend of Pitot, who had taught this 
hero the mathematics. In 1754 he was honoured 
with the order of St Michael. In 1735 he had mar¬ 
ried Maria-Leonina Pharambier.de Sabballoua, de- 
fcended of a very ancient noblefamily of Navarre. By 
this marriage he had only one fon, who was firft advo¬ 
cate-general of the Court of Accounts, Aids, and Fi- 
nances of Montpellier. Pitot was a pra&ical philofo- 
pher, and a man of uncommon probity and candour. 
He was alfo a member of the Royal Society of Sci¬ 
ences of Montpellier; and his eulogium was pronounced 
in 1772 by M. de Ratte perpetual fecretary, in pre¬ 
fence of the ftates of Languedoc; as itlikewife was at 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris by Abbe de 
Fouchi, who was then fecretary. 

PITS (John), the biographer, was born in 1560, 
at Aulton in Hampfhire, and educated at Wykeham’s 
fchool, near Winchefter, till he was about 18 years of 
age; when he was fent to New-college in Oxford, and 
admitted probationer fellow. Having continued in 
that univerfity not quite two years, he left the king¬ 
dom as a voluntary Romilli exile, and retired to 
Douay ; thence he went to the Englifh college at 
Rheims, where he remained about a year; and then 
proceeded to Rome, where he continued a member of 
the Englifh college near feven years, and was made a 
prieft. In 1589 he returned to Rheims; and there, 
during two years, taught rhetoric and the Greek 
language. He now quitted Rheims on account of 
the civil war in France ; and retired to Pont a Mouf- 
lon in Lorrain, where he took the degrees of mafter 
of arts and bachelor in divinity. Hence he travelled 
into Germany, and refided a year and a half at Triers, 
where he commenced licentiate in his faculty. From 
Triers he vifited feveral of the principal cities in Ger¬ 
many ; and continuing three years an Ingoldftadt in 
Bavaria, took the degree of dodtor in divinity. Thence 
1 raving made the tour of Italy, he returned once more 
to Lorrain; where he was patronifed by the cardinal 
of that duchy, who preferred him to a eanonry of Ver¬ 
dun ; and about two years after he became eonfeffor 
to the duchefs of Cleves, daughter to the duke of 
Lorrain. During the leifure he enjoyed in this em¬ 
ployment, he wrote in Latin the lives of the kings. 


bifhops, apoftolical men, and writers of England. Pitt. 
The laft of tliefe, commonly known and quoted by this w ~v— 
title, De illujlribus Anglia fcriptoribus, was publifhed af¬ 
ter his death. The three firft remain ftill in manufcript 
among the archives of the collegiate church of Liver- 
dun. The duke of Cleves dying after Pits had been 
about twelve years eonfeffor to the duchefs, fhe re¬ 
turned to Lorrain, attended by our author, who was 
promoted to the deanery of Liverdun, which, with 
a eanonry and officialfhip, he enjoyed to the end of- 
his life. He died in 1616, and was buried in the 
collegiate church. Pits was undoubtedly a fcholar, 
and not an inelegant writer; but he is juftly accufed 
of ingratitude to Bale, from whom he borrowed his 
materials, without acknowledgment. He quotes Le- 
land with great familiarity, without ever having feen, 
his book : his errors are innumerable, and his par¬ 
tiality to the Romifh writers moft obvious; neverthe- 
lefs we are obliged to him for his account of feveral 
popifh authors, who lived abroad at the beginning of 
the Reformation. 

PITT (Chriftopher), an eminent Englifh poet, cele¬ 
brated for his excellent tranflation of Virgil’s iEneid, 
was born in the year 1699. Having ftudied four years 
at New-college, Oxford, he was prefented to the living 
of Pimperne in Dorfetfhire, which he held during the 
remainder of his life. He had fo poetical a turn, that 
while he was a fchool-boy he wrote two large folios 
of manufcript poems, one of which contained an en¬ 
tire tranflation of Lucan. He was much efteemed 
while at the univerfity; particularly by the celebrated 
Dr Young, who ufed familiarly to call him his fan. 

Next to his fine tranflation of Virgil, Mr Pitt gained 
the greateft reputation by his excellent Englifh tranfla- 
rion of Vida’s art of poetry. This amiable poet died 
in the year 1648, without leaving, it is faid, one 
enemy behind him. 

Pitt (William) earl of Chatham, a moft celebrated. 

Britifh ftatefman and patriot, was born in November' 

1708. He was the youngeft fon of Robert Pitt, Efq; 
of Boconnock in Cornwall; and grandfon of Thomas 
Pitt, Efq; governor of Fort St George in the Eaft 
Indies, in the reign of queen Anne, who fold an ex¬ 
traordinary fine diamond to the king of France for 
135,000!. and thus obtained the name of Diamond 
Pitt. His intellectual faculties and powers of elocu¬ 
tion very foon made a diftinguifhed appearance ; but 
at the age of 16 he felt the attacks of an hereditary 
and incurable gout, by which he was tormented at 
times during the reft of his life. 

His lordfhip entered early into the army, and ferved 
in a regiment of dragoons. Through the intereft of 
tile duchefs of Marlborough he obtained a feat in 
parliament before he was 21 years of age. His firft 
appearance in the houfe was as reprelentative of the 
borough of Old Sarum, in the ninth parliament of 
Great Britain. In the 10th he reprefented Seaford, 
Aldborough in the nth, and the city of Bath in the 
12th ; where he continued till he was called up to the 
hpufe of peers in 176 6. The intention of the duchefs' 
in bringing him thus early inta parliament was to op- 
pofe Sir Robert Walpole, whom he kept in awe by 4 
the force ol his eloquence. At her death the duchefs 
left him 10,0001. on condition, as was then reported, 
that he never Ihculd receive a place in adminiftration. 

However, 
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However, if any fuch condition was made, it certainly 
■was not kept on his lordfhip’s part. In 1746 he 
was appointed vice-tre'afurer of Ireland, and foon after 
paymafter general of the forces, and fworn a privy- 
counfellor. He difcharged the office of paymafter 
with fuch honour and inflexible integrity, refufmg 
even many of the perquifites' of his office, that his 
bittereft enemies could lay nothing to his charge, and 
he foon became the darling of the people. In 1755; 
he r-figned the office of paymafter, on feeing Mr Fox 
preferred to him. The people were alarmed at this 
refignation; and being difgufted with the unfuccefs- 
ful beginning of the war, complained fo loudly, that, 
on the 4th of December 1756, Mr Pitt was appointed fe- 
cretary of ftate in the room of Mr Fox afterwards Lord 
Holland; and other promotions were made in order 
to fecond his plans. He then took fuch meafures as 
were neceffary for the honour and intereft of the na¬ 
tion; but in the month of February 1757, having 
refufed to affent to the carrying on a war in Ger¬ 
many for the fake of his majefty’s dominions on the 
continent, he was deprived of the feals on the 5th of 
April following. Upon this the complaints of the 
people again became fo violent, that on the 29th of 
June he was again appointed fecretary, and his friends 
filled other important offices. The fuccefs with which 
the war was now conducted is univerfally known ; yet 
on the 5th October 1761, Mr Pitt, to the aftonifh- 
ment of almoft the whole kingdom, refigned the feals 
into his majefty’s own hands. The reafon of this was, 
that Mr Pitt, having received certain intelligence that 
the family-compaft was figned between France and 
Spain, and that the latter was about to join France 
a gain ft them, thought it neceffary to prevent her by 
commencing hoftilities firft. Having communicated 
this opinion in the privy council, the other minifters 
urged that they would think twice before they declared 
war againft that kingdom. “ I will not give them 
leave to think (replied Mr Pitt) ; this is the time, let 
us crufh the whole houfe of Bourbon. But if the 
members of this board are of a different opinion, this 
is the. laft time I {hall ever mix in its councils. I was 
called into the miniftry by the voice of the people, and 
to them I hold myfelf anfwerable for my condudt. I 
am to thank the minifters of the late king for their 
fupport; I have ferved my country with fuccefs ; but 
I will not be refponfible for the conduit of the war any 
longer than while I have the direction of it.” To this 
bold declaration, the lord who then prefided in coun¬ 
cil made the following reply. “ I find the gentleman 
is determined to leave us; nor can I fay that I am forry 
for it, fince.he would otherwife have certainly compelled 
us to leave him. But if he is refolved to affume the 
right of advifing his majefty, and direiting the opera¬ 
tions of the war, to what purpofe are we called to this 
council ? When he talks of being refponfible to the 
people, he talks the language of the houfe of commons, 
and forgets that at this board he is refponfible only to 
the king. However, though he may poffibly have 
convinced himfelf of his infallibility, ftill it remains 
that we fhould be equally convinced before we can re- 
fign our underftandings to his dire&iop, or join with 
him in the meafure he propofes.”. 

. This converfation, which was followed by Mr Pitt’s 
refignation, is fufficient to fhow the haughtinefs and 


imperious temper of this minifter. However, thefe very 
qualities were fometimes produftive of great and good 
confequences, as appears from the following anecdote. 
—Preparatory to one of the fecret expeditions during 
the war which ended in 1763 the minifter had given 
orders to the different prefid.ng officers in the military, 
navy, and ordnance departments, to prepare a large 
body of forces, a certain number of fhips, and a pro¬ 
portionable quantity of (lores, &c. and to have them 
all ready againft a certain day. To thefe orders he re¬ 
ceived an anfwer from each of the offices, declaring 
the total impofiibility of a compliance with them. 
Notwithftanding it was then at a very late hour, he 
fent immediately for his fecretary ; and after expreffing 
his refentment at the ignorance or negligence of his 
majefty’s fervants, he gave the following commands: 
—“ I defire, Mr Wood, that you will immediately 
go to Lord Anfon; you need not trouble yourfelf to 
fearch the admiralty, he is not to be found there ; you 
muft purfue him to the gaming houfe, and tell him 
from me, that if-he does not obey the orders of go¬ 
vernment which he has received at my hands, that I 
will moll affuredly impeach him. Proceed from him 
to Lord Ligonier; and though he fhould be bolftered 
with harlots, undraw his curtains, and repeat the fame 
meffage. Then diretfl your courfe to Sir Chajrles Fre¬ 
derick, and affure him, that if his majefty’s orders are 
not obeyed, they {hall be the laft which he {hall receive 
from me.” In confequence of thefe commands, Mr 
Wood proceeded to White’s, and told his errand to the 
firft lord of the admiralty ; who infilled that the fecre¬ 
tary of ftate was out of his fenfes, and it was impoffi- 
ble to comply with his wifhes: “ however, (added he), 
as madmen muft be anfwered, tell him that I will 
do my utmoft to fatisfy him.” From thence he went 
to the commander in chief of the forces, and delivered 
the fame meffage. He alfo faid that it was an impof- 
fible bufmefs ; “ and the fecretary knows it, (added the 
old lord): neverthelefs, he is in the right to make us 
do what we can; and what is poffible to do, inform him, 
fiha.ll be done.” The furveyor general of the ordnance 
was next informed of Mr Pitt’s refolution; and, after 
fome little confideration, he began to think that the or¬ 
ders might be complied with in the time prefcribed. The 
confequence at laft was, that every thing, in fpite of im- 
poffibilities themfelves, was ready at the time appointed. 

After his refignation ip 1761, Mr Pitt never had 
any {hare in adminiftration. He received a penfion of 
30001. a year, to be continued after his deceafe, du¬ 
ring the furvivancy of his lady and fon ; and this gra¬ 
tuity was dignified with the title of Baronefs of Cha¬ 
tham to his lady, and that of Baron to her heirs male. 
Mr Pitt at that time declined a title of nobility ; but in 
1766 accepted of a peerage under the title of Baron 
Pynfent and Earl of Chatham, and at the fame time he 
was appointed lord privy-feal. 

This acceptance of a peerage proved very prejudi¬ 
cial to his lordlhip’s charafter. However, he conti¬ 
nued ftedfaft in his oppofition to the meafures of ad¬ 
miniftration. His laft appearance in the Houfe of 
Lords was on the 2d of April 1778. He was then 
very ill and much debilitated : but the queftion was 
important, being a motion of the duke of Richmond 
to addrefs his majefty to remove the minifters, and 
make peace with America on any terms. His lord- 
5 G 2 {hip 
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Pitt* fhip made a long fpeech, which had certainly overcome 
^ his fpirits: for, attempting to rife a fecond time, he 

fell down in a convulfiye fit; and though he recovered 
for that time, his diforder continued to increafe till the 
1 ith of May, when he died at his feat at Hayes. His 
death was lamented as a national lofs. As foon as the 
news reached the houfe of commons, which was then 
fitting, Colonel Barre made a motion, that an addrefs 
Ihould be prefented to his majefty, requefting that the 
Earl of Ch^ham fhould be buried at the public ex¬ 
pence. But Mr Rigby having propofed the erefting 
of a ftatue to his memory, as more likely to perpetuate 
the fenle of his great merits entertained by the public, 
this was unanimoufly carried. A bill was foon after 
palled, by which 4000 1 . a-year was fettled upon John, 
now earl of Chatham, and the heirs of the late earl 
to whom that title may defcend.—His lordfhip was 
married in 1754 t0 Rady Heften, filter to the earl 
of Temple; by whom he had three fons and two 
daughters. 

Never perhaps was any life fo multifarious as that of 
Lord Chatham; never did any comprife fuch a number 
of interefting fituations. To bring the fcattered fea¬ 
tures of fuch a character into one point of view, is an 
* Hiftory arduous talk. The author of the hiftory of his life * 
of the: Life has attempted to do it; and with the outlines of what 
of William h e has faid in fumming up his character, we fhall finilh 
of Chat- 1 our biographical Iketch of this wonderful man. 

}j am> “ One of the firft things that ftrikes us, in the re- 

colleftion of Chatham’s life, is the fuperior figure he 
makes among his cotemporaries. Men of genius and 
attrafticn, a Carteret, a Townfhend, and I had almoft 
faid a Mansfield, however pleafing in a limited view, 
appear evidently in this comparifon to flirinkinto nar¬ 
rower dimenfions, and walk a humbler circle. All 
that deferves to arreft the attention, in taking a general 
furvey of the age in which he lived, is comprifed in 
the hiftory of Chatham. No char after ever bore the 
more undifputed ftamp of originality. Unrefembled 
and himfelf, he was not bom to accommodate to the 
genius of his age, While all around him were depref- 
fed by the uniformity of fafhion, or the contagion of 
venality, he flood aloof. He confulted no judgment 
but his own ; and he afted from the untainted diftates 
of a comprehenfivefoul. 

“ The native royality of his mind is eminently con- 
fpicuous. He felt himfelf born to command ; and the 
free fons of Brirain implicitly obeyed him. In him 
was realifed the fable of Orpheus ; and his genius, his 
fpirit, his eloquence, led millions in his train, fubdued 
the rugged favage, and difarmed the fangs of maligni¬ 
ty and envy. Nothing is in its nature fo inconfiftent 
as the breath of popular applaufe : and yet that breath 
was eminently his during the greater part of his life. 
Want of fuccefs could not divert it; inconfiftency of 
conduft could not change its tenor. The aftonifliing 
extent of his views, and the myfterious comprehenfion 
of his plans, did not in one refpeft fet him above little 
things: nothing that was neceffary to the execution 
of his defigns was beneath him. In another refpeft, 
however, he was infinitely eftranged to little things: 
fwallowed up in the buiinefs of his country, he did not 
think of the derangement of his own private affairs ; 
for, though indifpofed to all the modes of difiipated 
expence, his affairs, even when his circumftances were 


much improved, were always deranged. But the fea- Pitt, 
tures that feem moft eminently to have charafterifed 
him, were fpirit and intrepidity: they are confpicuous 
in every aftion and in every turn of his life; nor did 
this fpirit and intrepidity leave him even at the laft. 

“ The manners of lord Chatham were eafyand bland, 
his converfation was fpirited and gay, and he readily 
adapted himfelf to the complexion of thofe with whom 
he aflociated. That artificial referve, which is the 
never-failing refuge of felf-diffidence and cowardice, 
was not made for him. He was unconftrained as art- 
lefs infancy, and generous as the noon-day fun: yet 
had he fomething impenetrable that hung about him. 

By an irrefiftible energy of foul, he was haughty and 
imperious. He was incapable of affociating councils, 
and he was not formed for the fweeteft bands of foci- 
ety. He was a pleafing companion, but an unpliant 
friend. 

“ The ambition of our hero, however generous in 
its ftrain, was the fource of repeated errors in his con¬ 
duft. To the refignation of lord Carteret, and again, 
from the commencement of the year 1770, his pro¬ 
ceedings were bold and uniform. In the intermediate 
period they were marked with a verfatility, incident 
only in general to the moft flexible minds. We may 
occafionally trace in them the indecifion of a candidate, 
and the fupplenefs of a courtier. In a word, he aim¬ 
ed at the impoflible talk of flattering at once the pre¬ 
judices of a monarch, and purfuing unremittedly the 
interefts of the people. 

“ A feature, too, fufficiently prominent in his cha- 
rafter, was vanity, or perhaps pride and confcious fu- 
periority. He dealt furely fomewhat too freely with 
inveftive. He did not pretend to an ignorance of his 
talents, or to manage the difplay of his important fer- 
vices. Himfelf was too often the hero of his tale; and 
the fucceffes of the laft war the burden of his fong J. j Ending in 

“ Patriotifm was alfo the fource of fome of his im- >763* 
perfeftions. He loved his country too well; or, if that 
may found abfurd, the benevolence at leaft, that em¬ 
braces the fpecies, had not fufficient fcope in his mind. 

He once ftyled himfelf a lover of honourable war ; and 
in fo doing he let us into one trait of his charafter. 

The friend of human kind will be an enemy to all war. 

He indulged too much a puerile antipathy to the 
houfe of Bourbon : and it was furely the want of ex- 
panftve affeftions that led him to fo unqualified a con¬ 
demnation of American independency. 

“ But the eloquence of lord Chathanl was one of 
his moft ftriking charafteriftics. He far outftripped' 
his competitors, and flood alone the rival of anti¬ 
quity. 

“ His eloquence was of every kind. No man ex¬ 
celled him in clofe argument and methodical deduftien; 
but this was not the ftyle into which he naturally fell. 

His oratory was unlaboured and fpontaneous: he ralli¬ 
ed at once upon the fubjeft ; and ufually illuftrated it 
rather by glowing language and original conception, 
than by cool reafoning. His perfon was tall and dig¬ 
nified ; his face was the face of an eagle; his piercing 
eye withered the nerves, and looked through the fouls 
of his opponents; his countenance was ftern, and the 
voice of thunder fat upon his lips; anon, however, he 
could defcend to the eafy and the playful. His voice 
feemed fcarcely more adapted to energy and to terror, 

than 
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Pittacus. than it did to the melodious, the infinuating, and the 
' ~ fportive. If, however, in the enthufiafm of admira¬ 

tion, we can find room for the frigidity of criticifm, 
his a&ion feemed the raoft open to cbjedfion. It was 
forcible, uniform, and ungraceful. In a word, the 
rnoft celebrated orators of antiquity were in a great 
ineafure the children of labour and cultivation. Lord 
Chatham was always natural and himfelf.” 

To the misfortune of the republic of letters, and 
of pofterity, his lordlhip never fought the prefs. Lord 
Chefterfield fays, “ that he had a rnoft happy turn 
for poetry: but it is more than probable that Chef¬ 
terfield was deceived ; for we are told by his bio- 
grapher that his verfes to Garrick were very mea¬ 
gre, and Lord Chatham himfelf faid that he feldom 
indulged and feldom avowed it. It fhould feem, 
then, that he himfelf fet no great value upon it. 
Perhaps a proper confidence in one’s felf is eflential 
to all extraordinary merit. Why fhould we ^mbi- 
tioufly afcribe to one mind every fpecies of human 
excellence ? But though he was no poet, it is more 
than probable, that he would have excelled as much 
in writing profe as he did in fpeaking it. 

PITTACUS, a native of Mitylene in Lefbos, was 
one of the feven wife men of Greece: his father’s 
name was Hyrradius. With the affiftance of the fons 
of Alcaeus, he delivered his country from the oppref- 
fion of the tyrant Melanchrus; and in the war which 
the Athenians waged againft Lefbos, he appeared at 
the head of his countrymen, and challenged to fmgle 
combat Phrynon the enemy’s general. As the event 
of the war feemed to depend upon this combat, Pitta¬ 
cus had recourfe to artifice ; and when he engaged, he 
entangled his adverfary in a net which he had concealed 
under his fhield, and eafily difpatched him. He was 
amply rewarded for this victory ; and his countrymen, 
fenfible of his merit, unanimoufly appointed him go¬ 
vernor of their city with unlimited authority. In this 
capacity Pittacus behaved with great moderation and 
prudence; and after he had governed his fellow-citizens 
with the ftridleft juftice, and after he had eftablifhed 
and enforced the rnoft falutary laws, he voluntarily re- 
figned the fovereign power after having enjoyed it for 
10 years, obferving that the virtues and innocence of 
private life were incompatible with the power and in¬ 
fluence of a fovereign. His difinterefteJnefs gained 
him many admirers; and when the Mityleneans wifhed 
to reward his public fervices by prefenting him with 
an immenfe trail of territory, he refufed to accept 
more land than what fhould be contained in the dis¬ 
tance to which he could throw a javelin. He died 
in the 70th year of his age, about 579 years be¬ 
fore Chrift, after he had fpent the laft 10 years of 
his life in literary eafe and peaceful retirement. 

The following maxims and precepts are aferibed to 
Pittacus: The firft office of prudence is to forefee 
threatening misfortunes, and prevent them. Power dis¬ 
covers the man. Never talk of your fchemes before 
they are executed ; left, if you fail to accomplifh them, 
you be expofed to the double mortification of difap- 
poinfment and ridicule. Whatever you do, do it well. 
JDo not that to your neighbour which you would take 
ill from him. Be watchful for opportunities. 

Many of his maxims were inferibed on the walls of 
Apollo’s temple arDelphi, to ihow to the world how 


great an opinion the Mityleneans entertained of his Bitten- 
abilities as a philofopher, a moralift, and a man. By we en, 
one of his laws, every fault committed by a man when "" v ' 
intoxicated deferved double punifhment. 

PITTENWEEM, a fmall town fituated on the 
Frith of Forth, towards the eaftern extremity of the 
county of Fife in North Britain. It takes its name 
from a fmall cave in the middle of it anciently called 
a weem, and is remarkable for nothing but the ru¬ 
ins of a religious houfe, which is fometimes called 
an abbey and fometimes a priory. Which of thefe is 
the proper denomination it is hardly worth while to 
inquire ; but it appears from the arms of the mo- 
naftery, {till preferved over the principal gate, that the 
fuperior, by whatever title he was called, had the pri¬ 
vilege of wearing a mitre. This edifice, which feems 
never to have been large, was, with other monuments 
of miftaken piety, alienated from the church at the 
Reformation ; and what parts of it now remain are pi> t 
to very different ufes. Some of the cells of the monks 
furnifh habitations tolerably convenient for the fer- 
vants of him who, in the ceafelefs change of property, 
has got pofieffion of the lands which formerly belong¬ 
ed to them. That which feems to have been the gia- 
nary is a decent parifti church. The porch of the 
chapel, the only part of that building which exifts, has 
been alternately employed as a liable and a flaughter- 
houfe; and the meat killed there has been commonly 
expofed to fale in the lower part of the fteeple of that 
edifice which is now dedicated to the offices of pa¬ 
rochial devotion. Had the moralizing traveller *, * Johnflon,' 
who compofed the beautiful and pathetic meditation 
on the ruins of Iona , condefcended to vifit Pitten- 
ween, he would not have viewed the abbey without 
emotion. Infignificant as the place at prefent is, it 
feems to have been of fome confequence in the laft 
century; and we are led to infer, from the follow¬ 
ing extract from the records, that the inhabitants 
were opulent, and that the town was fortified. 

“Pittenween, decimo-quarto Feb. 1651. The bai¬ 
lies and council being convened, and having received 
information that his majefty is to be in progrefs with his 
court along the coaft to-morrow, and to ftay at Anftru- 
ther houle that night, have thought it expedient, accord-. 
ing to their hour,den duty, with all reverence and due 
refpecl, and with all the fame folemnity they can, to wait 
upon his majefty, as he comes through this his majefty’s 
burgh, and invite his majefty to eat and drink as he 
paffes; and for that effeft bath ordained, that the 
morn afternoon the town’s colours be put upon the 
bertifene of the fteeple, and that at three o’clock the 
bells begin to ring, and ring on ftill till his majefty 
comes hither, and paffes to Anftruther: And ficklike, 
that the minifter be fpoken to, to be with the bailies 
and council, who are to be in their bell apparel, and 
with them a guard of 24 of the ableft men, with par- 
tizans, and other 24 with mulkets, all in their beft 
apparel, William Sutherland commanding as captain 
of the guard; and to wait upon his majefty, and to 
receive his highnefs at the Weft Port, bringing his 
majefty and court through the town, until they come 
to Robert Smith’s yeet, where an table is to be co¬ 
vered with my Lord’s f beft carpet: and that George ^ The E a 1 
Hetherwick have in readinefs, of fine flour, fome great of Kelly, 
bunns, and other wheat-bread of the beft order, baken 

with 
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Fittofpa- with flight', canned, and other fpices fitting ; and that 
rum James Richardfon and Walter Airth have care to have 
Pitvocam read y eight or ten gallons of good ftrong ale, with 
pads. Canary, fack, Rhenifh wine, tent, white and claret 

V-—„-wines, that his majefty and his court may eat and drink; 

and that in the mean time, when his majefty is prefent, 
the guard do diligently attend about the court; and fo 
foon as his majefty is to go away, that a fign be made 
to Andrew Tod, who is appointed to attend the co¬ 
lours on the fteeple head, to the effeff he may give 
fign to thofe who attend the cannon of his majefty’s de¬ 
parture, and then the baill thirty-fix cannons to be alljhot 
at once. It is alfo thought fitting, that the minilter, 
and James Richardfon the oldeft bailie, when his ma¬ 
jefty comes to the table, fhow the great joy and fenfe 
this burgh has of his majeftey’s condefcendence to vifit 
the fame, with fome other expreffions of loyalty. All 
which was afted.” N. Lat. 56. 11. W. Long. 2. 49. 

PITTOSPORUM, in botany; a genus ©f the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria^clafs of plants. 
The calyx is pentaphyllous, inferus and deciduous. The 
petals are five in number; the ftyle thread fttaped; 
the capfule fomewhat angular, trilocular, and contains 
three or four angulated feeds, adhering to the capfule 
by means of a liquid refin in theloculaments. Of this 
there are three fpecies, viz. X. Tenuijolium. 2. Umbel- 
latum. 3. Coriaceum. The firft and fecond are natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope; the third grows in Ma¬ 
deira, and flowers in May and June. 

PITUITARY Gland. See Anatomy, p, 758. 

PITYOCAMPASIS, in entomology, the caterpillar 
of the pine-tree, received its compound name from that 
fubftance. It was coniidered as a poifon, and as a re¬ 
medy, according to its different employment; but our 
chief information is derived from M. Reaumur, who 
has attentively obferved its manner of life. The ani¬ 
mal cannot bear much cold, and is therefore never 
found in the higher latitudes. It is ftyled proceffion- 
ary, becaufe it never leaves its hold, where many fami¬ 
lies refide, till the evening when it feeds in trains, led 
on by two or three, and this train leaves a ribband of 
filk in its way for thofe behind follow exaftly the Iteps 
of thofe which preceded, and each leaves its fibre of filk. 
Their nefts are found in autumn; they are born the 
middle of September, become torpid in December, and 
recover their ftrength again in fpring. They then de- 
fcend from the trees, plunge into the earth, and under¬ 
go their laft change. It is the bombix pityocampa of Fa- 
bricius, (MantiJJalnfeBor. tom. ii. p. 114. n° 66.), and 
greatly refembled the proceflionary caterpillar of the 
oak. The ancients ufed it as a veficatory, and the acri¬ 
mony feems to refide chiefly in a duft which is concealed 
in receptacles on its back. This is its offenfive weapon, 
for it is thrown out at will, and produces very trouble- 
fome effedls, though the hair of the animal and every 
part of its body feem to have a fimilar, but weaker 
power. The effeff is alfo weaker in winter; but this may 
depend on the diminifhed irritability of the human 
body, as well as on the torpid ftate’of the infedt. Their 
filk is not fufficiently ftrong for the loom, and in hot 
water melts almoft to a pafte. In the earth it forms nefts 
of ftronger filk, but it is then found with difficulty : in 
boxes its filk is extremely tender. Adding to all thefe 
inconveniencies, handling the cones produces all the 
bad effedts of the duft. Matthiolus recommends them 


as a ftyptic, and perhaps they may ferve for burning Pivat, 
on the fkin inftead of moxa, the downy filk of a fpecie; P’ us> 

ofartemifia. The ancients, afraid of its hurtful quali- ' “ 

ties, ufed them with caution, and enadledlaws againft 
their being fold promifcuoufly: the modern planter is 
chiefly afraid of them becaufe they deftroy the beau¬ 
ty of his trees, and he endeavours to colledf the eggs 
by cutting off the branches, which are burnt imme¬ 
diately. 

PIVAT, or Pivot, a foot dr flioe of iron or other 
metal, uiually conical or terminating in a point, where¬ 
by a body, intended to turn round, bears on another 
fixed at reft, and performs its revolutions. The pivot 
ufixally bears or turns round in a foie, or piece of iron 
or brafs hollowed to receive it. 

PIUS II. (rEneas-Sylvius Piccolomini), was born 
on the 18th of Odtober 1405 at Corfigni in Sienefe, 
the name of which he afterwards changed into that of 
Pienza. His mother Vidtoria Forteguerra, when lhe 
was with child of him, dreamed that lhe fhould be de¬ 
livered of a mitred infant; and as the way of degra¬ 
ding clergymen at that time was by crowning them 
with a paper mitre, fhe believed that dEneas would be 
a difgrace to his family. But what to her had the ap¬ 
pearance of being a difgrace, was a prefage of the 
greateft honours, iEneaswas carefully educated, and 
made confiderable proficiency in the belles lettres. Af¬ 
ter having finilhed his ftudies at Sienna, he went in 
1431 to the council of Bale with Cardinal Capranica, 
furnamed De Fermo, becaufe he was entrufted with the 
government of that church. ./Eneas was his fecretary, 
and was then only 26 years of age. He afterwards 
acted in the fame capacity to fome other prelates, and 
to Cardinal Albergati. The council of Bale honour¬ 
ed him with different commiffions, in order to recom- 
penfe him for the zeal with which he defended that 
affembly againft Pope Eugene IV. He was afterwards 
fecretary to Frederic III. who decreed to him the poe¬ 
tic crown, and fent him Ambaffador to Rome, Milan, 

Naples, Bohemia, and other places. Nicolas V. ad¬ 
vanced him to the bifhopric of Triefte, which he quit¬ 
ted fome time after for that of Sienna. At laft, after 
having diftinguifhedhimfelfin various nunciatures, he 
was inverted with the Roman purple by Calixtus III. 
whom he fucceeded two years after on the 27th of 
Auguft 1458. Pius II. now advanced to the holy 
fee, made good the proverb, Honores mutant mores. From 
the commencement of his pontificate, he appearead jea¬ 
lous of the papal prerogatives. In 1460 he iffued a 
bull, “ declaring appeals from the pope to a council to 
be null, erroneous, deteftable, and contrary to the fa- 
cred canons.” That bull, however, did not prevent 
the procurator-general of the parliament of Paris from 
appealing to a council in defence of the Pragmatic 
fandlion, which the pope had ftrenuoufly oppofed. 

Pius was then at Mantua, whither he had gone in or¬ 
der to engage the Catholic princes to unite in a war 
agamft the Turks. The greater part of them agreed 
to furnifh either troops or money; others refufed both, 
particularly the French, who from that moment incur¬ 
red his holinefs’s averfion. That averfion abated under 
Louis XI. whom he perfuaded in 1461 to abolifh the 
Pragmatic fandtion, which die parliament of Paris had 
fupported with fo much vigour. 

The following year, 1462, was rendered famous by 

a 
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a controverfy which took place between the Cordeliers 
and Dominicans, whether or not the blood of Jefus 
Chrift was feparated from his body while he lay 
in the grave. It was alfo made a queftion whether it 
was feparated from his divinity. The Cordeliers affirm¬ 
ed that it was, but the Dominicans were of an oppo- 
fite opinion. They called each other heretics; which 
obliged the pope to iffue a bull, forbidding them un¬ 
der pain of cenlure to brand one another with fuch 
odious epithets. The bull which his holinefs publifh- 
ed on the 26th of April, retrading what he had writ¬ 
ten to the council of Bale when he was its fecretary, 
did not redound much to his honour. “ I am a man 
(fays he), and as a man I have erred. I am far from 
denying that a great many things which I have faid 
and written may deferve condemnation. Like Paul, 
I have preached through deception, and I have perfe¬ 
cted the church of God through ignorance. I imi¬ 
tate tire bleifed Auguftin, who having fullered fome 
erroneous fentiments to creep into his works, retrad¬ 
ed them. I do the fame thing; I frankly acknow¬ 
ledge my ignorances, from a fear left what I have writ¬ 
ten in my younger years fhould be the occafion of any 
error that might afterwards be prejudicial to the inte- 
refts of the holy fee. For if it be proper for any one 
to defend and fupport the eminence and glory of the 
firft throne of the thurch, it is in a peculiar manner 
my duty, whom God, out of his mercy and goodnefs 
alone, without any merit on my part, has raifed t» 
the dignity of vicar of Jefus Chrift. For all thefe rea- 
fons, we exhort and admonilh. you in the Lord, not to 
give credit to thofe writings of ours which tend in any 
degree to hurt the authority of the apoftolic fee, and 
which eftablifh opinions that, are not received by the 
Roman church. If you find, then, any thing contra¬ 
ry to her dodrine either in our dialogues, in our letters, 
or in any other of our works, defpife thefe opinions, 
rejed them, and adopt our prefent fentiments. Be¬ 
lieve me rather now that 1 am an old man, than when 
I addreffed you in my earlier days. Efteem a fovereign 
pontiff more than a private perfon ; except againft 
jEneas Sylvius, but receive Pius II.” It might be 
objeded to his holinefs, that it was his dignity alone 
which had made him alter his opinion. He antici¬ 
pates that objedion, by giving a fhort account of his 
life and adions, with the whole hiftory of the council 
of Bale, to which he went with Cardinal Capranica in 
1431’; “ but (fays he) I was then a young man, and 
without any experience, like a bird juft come from its 
neft.” In the mean time, the Turks were threaten¬ 
ing Chriftendom. Pius, ever zealous in the defence of 
religion againft the infidels, forms the refolution of fit¬ 
ting out a fleet at the ex pence of the church, and of 
paffing over into Afia himfelf, in order to animate 
the Chriftian princes by his example. He repaired to 
Ancona with a defign to embark ; but he there fell 
fick with the fatigue of the journey, and died on the 
16th of Auguft 1464, aged 59 years. Pius was one 
of the moil learned men of his time, and one of the 
mod zealous pontiffs: but being of an ambitious and 
pliant difpofition, he fometimes facrificed to that am¬ 
bition. His principle works are, 1. Memoirs of the 
council of Bale, from the fui'penfion of Eugenius to 
the eledionof Felix. 2. The hiftory of the Bohemians, 


from their origin to the year 1458. 3. Two books on 

eofmography. 4. The hiftory of Frederic III. whofe 
vice-chancellor he had been. This performance was 
publiflied in 1785 in folio, and is believed to be pretty 
accurate and very particular. 5. A treatife on the 
education of children. 6. A poem upon the paffion 
of Jefus Chrift. 7. A colledion of 432 letters, print¬ 
ed at Milan, 1473, in folio, in which are found fome 
curious anecdotes. 8. The memoirs of his own life, 
publifhed by John Gobelin Perfonne his fecretary, and' 
printed at Rome in 410 in 1584. There is no doubt 
of this being the genuine produdion of that pontiff. 
9. Hijloria rerum ubicumque gejtarum , of which only the 
firft part was publiflied at Venice in 1477 in folio. 
His works were printed at Helmftadt in 1700, in fo¬ 
lio, at the beginning of which we find his life. That 
verfe of Virgil’s iEneid (lib. i. v. 382.) which begins 
thus, 

Sum pins JEtieas, -- 

and the end of the following verfe, 

- -fama fuper cethcra natus, 

have been applied to him. 

Pius IV. (John Angel Cardinal deMedicis), of a 
different family from that of Florence, was born at 
Milan in 1499. He was fon to Bernardin Medechini, 
and brother of the famous Marquis de Marignari, 
Charles Vth’s general. He raifed himfelf by his own 
merit, and filled feveral important offices under Popes 
Clement VII. and Paul III. Julius III. who had en- 
trufted him with feveral legations, honoured him with 
a cardinal’s hat in 1549. After the death of Paul IV. 
he was advanced to St Peter’s chair on the 25 th of De¬ 
cember 1559. His predeceffor had rendered himfelf 
deteftable to the Romans, who treated his memory 
with every mark of indignity, and Pius IV. commen¬ 
ced his pontificate by pardoning them. He did not, 
however, extend the fame clemency to the nephews of 
Pope Paul IV.; for he caufed Cardinal Caraffe to be 
ftrangled in the caftle of St Angel, and his brother, 
the Prince de Palliano, to be beheaded. His zeal was 
afterwards directed againft the Turks and heretics. In 
order to flop if poffible, the progrefs of thefe laft, he 
renewed the Council of Trent, which had been fufpend- 
ed. He knew well (fays Abbe de Choify), that that 
council might make fome regulations which would have 
the effect to leffen his authority; but on the other hand, 
he perceived that great inconveniences might refult 
from its not being affembled; and “ in the main (faid he 
to his confidents) it is better to feel evilfor once than to be 
always in dread of it .” In 1561 he difpatched nuncios 
to all the Catholic and Proteftant princes, to prefent 
them with the bull for calling that important affembly. 
An end was, however, put to it by the induftry of his 
nephew, S. Charles Borromeus, in 1563 ; and, on the 
26th of January the year following, hs iffued a bull for 
confirming its decrees. In 1565 a confpiracy was 
formed againft his life by Benedidt Acolti, and fome 
other vifionaries. Thofe madmen had taken it into 
their head that Pius IV. was not a lawful Pope, and 
that after his death they would place another in St Pe¬ 
ter’s chair, with the title of Pope Angelicus,~anie.v whom 
errors might be reformed, and peace reftored to the 
church. The confpiracy was difcovered, and the fa¬ 
natic Benedift put to death. This pontiff died a lit¬ 
tle 
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tie time after, on the 9th of December 1565, aged 6(5 
years, carrying to the grave with him the hatred of the 
Romans, whom his feverities had exafperated. He was 
a man of great addrefs, and very fruitful in his refour- 
ces. He adorned Rome with feveral public edifices; 
but thefe ornaments tended greatly to impoverifit it. 
If he was the inftrument of railing his relations in the 
world, it mull be allowed, at leaft, that the greater 
part of them did him honour. 

Pius V. (S. Michael Ghifleri), born at Bofchi or 
Bofco, in the diocefe of Fortona, on the 17th of Janu¬ 
ary 1504, was, according to Abbe de Choify, fon to 
a fenator of Milan. He turned a Dominican friar. 
Paul IV. informed of his merit and virtue, gave him 
the bifhopric of Sutri, created him cardinal in 1557, 
and made him inquifitor-general of the faith among the 
Milanefe and in Lombardy; but the feverity with which 
he exercifedhis office obliged him to quit that country. 
He was fent to Venice, where the ardour of his zeal met 
with ftill greater obftacles. Pius IV. added to the car¬ 
dinal’s hat the bifhopric of Mondovi. After the death 
of that pontiff, he was advanced to St Peter's chair in 
1566. The Romans expreffed but little joy at his co¬ 
ronation : he was very fenfible of it, and faid, “ I hope 
they 'Will be as forry at my death as they are at my eleBion 
but he was miftaken. Raifed by his merit to the firft 
ecclefiaftical preferment in Chriftendom, he could not 
dived himfelf of the feverity of his charader; and the 
fituation in which he found himfelf rendered, perhaps, 
that feverity neceffary. One of his firft objeds was to 
reprefs the luxury of the clergy, the pride of the car¬ 
dinals, and the licentious manners of the Romans. He 
caufed the decrees of reformation enaded by the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent to be put in execution: he prohibited 
bull baiting in the Circus ; he expelled from Rome the 
women of the town; and allowed the cardinals to be pro- 
fecuted for their debts. The errors which overflowed 
the Chriftian world gave him great uneafinefs. After 
having employed gentle and lenient meafures in the re- ’ 
claiming of heretics, he had recourfe to feverity, and 
fome of them ended their days in the flames of the 
inquifition. He particularly difplayed his zeal for the 
grandeur of the Holy See in 1568, by ordaining that 
the bull In ccena domini, which was publilhed at Rome 
every year on Maunday Thurfday , and which Cle¬ 
ment XIV. fuppreffed, fhould be publifhed like- 
wife throughout the whole church. That bull, the 
work of feveral fovereign pontiffs, principally re¬ 
gards the jurifdidlion of the ecclefiaftical and civil 
power. It anathematizes thofewho appeal from the 
decrees of popes to a general council; thofe who fa¬ 
vour the appellants; the univerfities which teach that 
the pope is fubjedt to a general council; the princes 
who would reftrain die ecclefiaftical jurifdidlion, or 
who exact contributions from the clergy. It was re¬ 
jected by all the fovereign ftates, excepting a very few. 
In 1580, fome bifhops having endeavoured to intro¬ 
duce it into their diocefes, the parliament caufed their 
temporalities to be feized upon, and declared thofe 
guilty xff high treafon who fhould imitate the fanati- 
cifm of thofe prelates. Pius V. for fome time medi¬ 
tated an expedition againft the Turks. He had the 
courage to make war on the Ottoman empire, by 
forming a league -with the Venetians and Philip II. 
king of Spain. This was the firft time that the 
ftandard of the two keys was feen difplayed againft the 
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crefcent. The naval armies came to an engagement, 
on the 7th of Odtober 1571, in Lepanto Bay, in 
which the confederate Chriftian princes obtained a fio - - 
nal vidtory over the Turks, who loft above 30,000 
men, and near 200 galleys. This fuccefs was princi¬ 
pally owing to the Pope, who exhaufted both his 
purfe and perfon in fitting out that armament. He 
died of the gravel fix months after, on the 30th of 
April 1572, aged 68. He repeated often, in the midft 
of his bufferings, “ 0 Lord! increafe my pains and my 
patience .” His name will for ever adorn the Lift-of Ro¬ 
man pontiffs. It is true that his bull againft queen 
Elifabeth, and his other bull in favour of the inquifi¬ 
tion, with his rigorous profecution of heretics both 
in France and Ireland, prove that he had more zeal 
than fweetnefs in his temper; but in other refpeffs he 
poffeffed the virtues of a faint and the qualities of a 
king. He was the model of the famous Sixtus Quin¬ 
tus, to whom he gave an example of amaffing in a few 
years fuch favings-as were fufficient to make the Holy' 
See be regarded as a formidable power. Sultan Selim, 
who had no greater enemy than this pope, caufed pub¬ 
lic rejoicings to be made at Conftantinople for his death 
during the fpace of three days. The pontificate' of 
Pius is alfo celebrated for the condemnation of Baius, 
the extindiion of the order of Humifies, and the re¬ 
formation of that of the Ciftercians. He was canoni¬ 
zed by Clement XI. in 1712. There are extant feve¬ 
ral of his letters, printed at Anvers in 1640, in qto. 
Felibian, in 1672, publifhed his Life, tranflated from 
the Italian of Agatio di Somma; but we cannot vouch 
for the fidelity ot the tranflation. 

PIX. See Mi nr-Marks. 

PIZARRO (Francis), a celebrated Spanifh gene-, 
ral, the difcoverer and conqueror of Peru, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Diego Almagro, a Spanifh navigator. 
They are both charged with horrid cruelties to the in¬ 
habitants ; and they fell viftims to their own ambition, 
jealoufy, and avarice. Almagro revolting, was defeat¬ 
ed and beheaded by Pizarro, who was affaffinated by 
Almagro’s friends in 1541. See Peru. 

PLACE, locus, in philofophy, a mode of fpace, 
or that part of immoveable fpace which any body pof- ’ 
feffes. See Metaphysics, n° 185. 

Place in aftronomy. The place of the fun, a 
ftar, &c. denotes the fign and degree of the zodiac 
which the luminary is in ; or the degree of the ecliptic, 
reckoning from the beginning of aries, which the 
planet or ftar’s circle of longitude cuts : and therefore 
coincides with the longitude of the fun, planet, or 
ftar. As the fine of the fun’s greateft declination 
2 3 ° 3 °' • t0 fine of any prefent declination given 
orobferved, for; inftance, 23 0 15' ; : fo is the radius 
10 : to the fine of his longitude 8i° 52’; which, if' 
the declination were north, would give 20° 52' of ge- 
miiii; if fouth, 20° 52' of capricorn, for the fun’s 
place. See Declination, See. 

The place of the moon being that part of her Orbit 
wherein fhe is found at any time, is of various kinds, 
by realon of the great inequalities of the lunar motions, 
which render a number of equations and reductions 
neceffary before the juft point be found. The moon’s 
fidfitious place is her place once equated; her place 
nearly true, is her place twice equated; and her true' 
place thrice equated. See Astronomy, pajfmi. 

Place, in war, a general name for all kinds of for- 

treffes 
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trefles where a- party may defend thcmfelves. Thus, 
t. A ftrong or for;ilied place is one flanked, and co- 
. vered with baftions. 2. A regular place, one whofe 
angles, fides, b '(lions, and other parts, are equal ; 
and this is ufunlly denominated from the number of its 
angles, as a pentagon, hexagon, &c. 3. Irregular 

place is one whofe (ides, and angles are unequal.— 
4- Place of arms is a ftrong city or town pitched up- 
. on for the chief magazine of an army ; or, in a city 
or garrifon, it is a large openfpot of ground, ufually 
near the centre of the place where the grand guard is 
commonly kept, and the garrifon holds its rendezvous 
at reviews, and in cafes of alarm to receive orders 
from the governor. 5. Places of arms of an attack, 
in a fiege, is a fpacious place covered from the enemy 
by a parapet or epaulement, where the foldiers are 
.polled ready to fuftain thofe at work in the trenches 
againft the foldiers of the garrifon. 6. Place of arms 
particular, in a garrifon, a place near every baftion, 
where the foldiers fent from the grand place to the 
quarters aftigned them relieve thofe that are either up¬ 
on the guard or in fight. 7. Place of arms without, 
is a.-pla'ce allowed to the covert way for the planting 
of cannon, to oblige thofe who advance in their ap¬ 
proaches to retire. 8. Place of arms in a camp, a 
large place at the head of the camp for the army to be 
ranged in and drawn up in battalia. There is alfo a 
.place for each particular body, troop, or company, to 
aflemble in. 

Commoji-Pr./icr. See Common- Place. 

PLACENTA, in anatomy and midwifery, a foft 
roundifh mafs, found in the womb of pregnant women 
which, from its refemblance to the liver, was called by 
the ancients hepar uterinum, uterine liver. 

PLACENTIA, called by the natives Piacenza, is 
a town of Italy, and capital of a duchy cf the fame 
name, with a bifhop’s fee. It is feated about ico 
paces from the river Po; in a very fertile pleafant plain, 
watered by a great number of rivulets, and furround- 
ed with hills, abounding in all forts of fruits. In its 
territory there are falt-fprings, from which they make 
a very white fait; and there are alfo mines of iron, 
woods, and warrens. It contains a great number of 
merchants, and is reckoned three miles in circumfe¬ 
rence. Its fortifications are inconfiderable, but tHe ci¬ 
tadel is pretty ftrong. The ftreets are ftraight, and 
the principal ftreet, called Stradone, is 25 common paces 
broad and 3000 feet long, in a direct line, with 600 
ftone ports, for feparating the foot from the carriage¬ 
way, and on both fides are 11 fpacious convents. The 
other buildings of the city are not very remarkable, 
though it contains 45 churches, 28 convents, and two 
alms-houfes. The cathedral is pretty much in the Go¬ 
thic tafte; but the church of the Auguftines is reck¬ 
oned the moft beautiful, and efteemed worthy of its ar¬ 
chitect, the celebrated Vignoli. The ducal palace, 
though large, makes no great appearance on the out- 
fide ; but within are fome good apartments. In the 
area before the town-houfe (land tw admirable brafs 
ftatues of Alexander and Renatas IV. both of the houfe 
of Famefe, and dukes of Parma and Placentia. The 
bifhop is fuffragan to the archbifhop of Milan. At 
this city begins the Via iEmilia, which extends as far 
as Rimini on the Adriatic. The number of the in¬ 
habitants is about 7C,cco, among whom there are 2000 
Vol. XIV. 


ecclcfiaftics. Tills city has been taken fevered tunes 
in the wars of Italy. The king of Sardinia took .pof- 
feffion of it in 1744, it being ceded to him by the 
queen of Hungary ; but it was taken from him in 
1746, after a bloody battle. It has a famous univerfl- 
ty, and the inhabitants are much efteemed for their 
politenefs. There is a great fair here every year on 
the 15th of April, which is much frequented. It is 
about 32 miles north-weft of Parma and 83 eaft of Tu¬ 
rin. E. Long. 10. 24. N. Lat. 45. 5. 

PLAGIARY, in philology, the purloining ano¬ 
ther man’s works, and putting them off as our own. 
Among the Romans ,plagiarius was properly aperfon 
who bought, fold, or retained a freeman fof a Have ; 
and was lb called, becaufe, by the Flavian law, fuch 
perfons were condemned ad ph gas, “ to be whip¬ 
ped.” 

Thomafius has an exprefs treatife Deglagio Rterario ; 
wherein he lays down the laws and measures of the 
right which authors have to one another’s writings 
“ Dictionary-writers, at lead fuch as meddle with arts 
and feunces (as is pertinently obferved by Mr Cham¬ 
bers), feem exempted from the common laws of meuni 
and tuum ; they do not pretend to fet up on their own 
bottom, nor to treat you at their own coft. Their 
works are fuppofed, in great menfure, compofitions 
of other people’s ; and what they take from, others; 
they do it avowedly, and in the open fun.—In effect,, 
their quality gives them a title to every tiring that may¬ 
be, for their purpofe, wherever they find it ; and if 
they rob, they do not do it any otherwife than as the 
bee does, for the public fervice. Their occupation is 
not pillaging, but colleding contributions ; and if you 
alk them their authority, they will produce you the 
practice of their predeceffors of all ages and rations.” 

PLAGIUM, in law. -See Kidnapping. 

PLAGUE, Pestilence, or PeJHlential Fever, is a 
very acute, malignant, and contagious difeafe ; being 
a putrid fever of the worft kind, and feldom failing to 
prove mortal. Though it is generally defined a ma¬ 
lignant fever, Diemerbrock thinks they ought to be 
diftinguifhed, fince the fever is not the efience of the 
difeafe, but merely a fymptom or effect of it. See 
Medicine, n Q 221. 

The plague, as is generally agreed, is never bred 
or propagated in Britain, but always imported from 
abroad efpecially from the Levant, Leffer Afia, E- 
gypt, &c. where it is very common. Sydenham has 
remarked that it rarely infefts this country oftener than 
once in 40 years, and happily we have been free of it 
for a much longer period. 

Authors are not as yet agreed concerning the nature 
of this dreadful diftemper. Some think that infefls 
are the caufe of it, in the fame way that they are the 
caufe of blights, being brought in fwarms from other 
climates, by the wind, when they are taken into the 
lungs in refpiration ; the confequence of which is, that 
they mix with the blood and juice--, and attack and 
corrode the vifeera. Mr Boyle, on the other hand, 
thinks it originates from the effluvia or exhalations 
breathed in the atroofphere, from noxious minerals, 
to which-may be added ftagnant waters and putrid bo¬ 
dies of every kind. 

Mr Gibbon thinks that the plague is derived from 
damp, hot, and ftagnatin 2 air, and the putrefaction 
jH of 
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Hague. of animal fubftances, efpecially locufts. See Gibbon’s 
~” v ' Roman Hijiory, 4to edit. vol. iv. p. 327—332, where 

there is alfo a very particular account of the plague 
which depopulated the earth in the time of the Em¬ 
peror Juftinian. 

The Mahometans believe that the plague proceeds 
from certain fpirits, or goblins, armed with bows and 
arrows, fent by God to punifh men for their fins; and 
that when the wounds are given by fpedlres of a black 
colour, they certainly prove fatal, but not fo when the 
arrows are (hot by thofe that appear white. They there¬ 
fore take no precaution to guard themfelves againft it. 
The wifer profefforsof this religion, however, at prefent 
adl otherwife ; for we find a receipt recommended by 
Sidy Mohammed Zerroke, one of the moll celebrated 
Marabout’s, prefaced with thefe remarkable words; 
“ The lives of us all are in the hands of God, when it 
is we muft die. However, it hath pleafed him to fave 
many perfons from the plague, by taking every morn¬ 
ing while the infection rages one pill or two of the 
following compofition ; viz. of myrrh two parts, faf- 
fron one part, of aloes two parts, of fyrup of myrtle- 
berries, q.f. But this remedy is confined to the more 
enlightened ; for the bigotry of the lower fort is fo ex¬ 
treme as to make them defpife all precautions which 
people of other nations ufe. Of this extreme and 
foolifh prejudice Dr Chandler gives an interefting ac¬ 
count when fpeaking of the plague at Smyrna. This 
learned author is of opinion that the difeafe arifes from 
animalcules, which he fuppofes to be invifible. See 
Chandler’s Travels in Afta Minor, p. 279, &c. 

It is a remarkable fact, that plagues are fometimes 
partial,and that they only attack particular animals, or 
a particular defcription of perfons, avoiding others al¬ 
together, or attacking them but {lightly. Thus Fer- 
nelius informs us of a plague, or murrain, in 1514, 
which invaded only cats. Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus 
mentions a plague which attacked none but maids ; 
and that which raged in the time of Gentilis, killed 
fcarce any women, and very few but lulty men. Bo- 
terus mentions another plague, which affaulted none 
but the younger fort; and we have inftances of the 
fame kind of a later {landing (a). Cardon fpeaksof 
a plague at Bafil, with which the Switzers were in- 
fefted, and the Italians, Germans, or French, exempt¬ 
ed : and John Utenhovius takes notice of a dreadful 
one at Copenhagen, which, tho’ it raged among the 
Danes, {pared the Germans, Dutch, and Englifh, who 
went with all freedom, and without the lead danger, to 
the houfes of the infedled. During the plague which 
ravaged Syria in 1760, it was obferved that peo¬ 
ple of the founded conftitutions were the mod liable 
to it, and that the weak and delicate were either fpared 
or eafy cured. It was mod fatal to the Moors ; and 
when it attacked them it was generally incurable. 

When the plague raged in Holland in 1636, ayoung 
girl was feBed with it, had three carbuncles, and was 
removed to a garden, where her lover, vho was be¬ 
trothed to her, attended her as a nurfe, and flep’t with 
her as his wife. He remained uninfeded, and fhe re¬ 
covered, and was married to him. The ftpry is related 


by Vine. Fabricius in the Mite. Cur. Ann. II. 01 f. l >la g“ e -. 
188. --*-* 

Many methods have been adopted in different coun¬ 
tries to prevent the importation of this dreadful fcourge 
of the human race, and to flop the progrefs of infec¬ 
tion after it has been imported. In England, mayors, 
bayliffs, head officers of corporations, and juftices, of 
peace, have power to tax inhabitants, houfes and lands, 

&c. within their precinfls, for the relief of perfons in¬ 
fected with the plague ; and juftices of the county may 
tax perfons within five miles round, on a parifh’s ina¬ 
bility ; the tax to be levied by diftrefs and fale of goods, 
or in default thereof by imprifonment. Infefted per¬ 
fons going abroad after being commanded to keep 
houfe for avoiding farther infedion, may be refilled 
by watchmen, &c. and punifhed as vagrants, if they 
have no fores upon them; and if they have infedious 
fores on them it is felony. Juftices of peace, &c. are to 
appoint fearchers, examiners, and buriers of the dead, 
in places infeded, and adminifter oaths to them for 
the performance of their duties, Sec.Jlat. 1. Jac. 1. 
cap. 31. See Quarantine. 

The commiffion at Mofcow having, in the year 
1770, invented a fumigation-powder, which, from fe- 
veral'leffer experiments, had proved efficacious in pre¬ 
venting the infedion of the plague ; in order more 
fully to afeertain its virtue in that refped, it was de¬ 
termined, towards the end of the year, that ten male- 
fadors under fentence of death ihould, without un¬ 
dergoing any other precautions than the fumigations, 
be confined three weeks in a lazaretto, be laid upon 
the beds and dreffed in the clothes, which had been 
ufed by perfons fick, dying, and even dead, of the 
plague in the hofpital. The experiment was accord¬ 
ingly tried, and none of the ten malefadors were then 
infeded, or have been fmee ill. The fumigation-pow¬ 
der is prepared as follows. 

Powder of tbejirjl ftrength. Take leaves of juni¬ 
per, juniper-berries pounded, ears of wheat, guaiacum- 
wood pounded, of each fix-pounds ; common falt-petre 
pounded, eight pounds; fulphur pounded, fix pounds; 

Smyrna tar, or myrrh, two pounds; mix all the above 
ingredients together, which will produce a pood of the 
powder of fumigation of the firft ftrength. [IV. B. A 
pood is 40 pounds Ruffian, which, are equal to 35 
pounds and a half or 36 pounds Englifh avoirdupoife.J 

Powder of the fecond ftrength.~\ Take fouthern- 
wood cut into fmall pieces, four pounds ; juniper-ber¬ 
ries pounded, three pounds ; common falt-petre pound¬ 
ed, four pounds; fulphur pounded, two pounds and a 
half; Smyrna tar, or myrrh, one pound and a half: 
mix the above together, which will produce half a 
pood of the powder of fumigation of the fecond 
ftrength. 

Odoriferous Powder. Take the root called kalmur 
cut into fmall pieces, three pounds; leaves of juni¬ 
per cut into fmall pieces, four pounds; frankincenfe 
pounded grofsly, one pound; ftorax pounded, and 
rofe-fiowers, half a pound; yellow amber pounded, 
one pound; common faltpetre pounded, one pound and 
a half; fulphur, a quarter of a pound; mix all the 

above 


(a) See the account of the yellow fever under the article Philadelphia, where we find that that difeafe 
was lefs fatal to fome forts of perfons than to others. 
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Hague. above together, which will produce nine pounds and 
.* -' three quarters of the odoriferous powder. 

Remark on the powder of fumigat'u>nd\ If guaiacum 
cannot be had, the cones of pines or firs may be ufed 
in its dead; likewife the common tar of pines and firs 
may be ufed inftead of the Smyrna tar, or myrrh, and 
mugwort may fupply the place of fouthern wood. 

Thucydides, who was himfelf infeited, lib. ii. gives 
us an account of a dreadful plague which happened 
at Athens about the year before Chrift 430, while tire 
Peloponnefians under the command of Archidamus 
wafted all her territory abroad ; but of thefe two ene¬ 
mies the plague was by far the molt dreadful and 
fevere. 

The moft dreadful plague that ever raged at Rome 
was in the reign of Titus, A. D. 80. The emperor 
left no remedy unattempted to abate the malignity of 
the diitemper, ailing during its continuance like a fa¬ 
ther to his people. The fame fatal difeafe raged in all 
the provinces of the Roman empire in the reign of M. 
Aurelius, A. D. 167, and was followed by a dreadful 
famine, by earthquakes, inundations, and other cala¬ 
mities. The Romans believed that JEfculapius fome- 
times entered into a ferpent, and cured the plague. 

About the year 430 the plague vifited Britain, juft 
after the Piils and Scots had made a formidable inva- 
fion of the fouthern part of the ifland. The plague 
raged with uncommon fury, and fwept away moft of 
thofe whom the fword and famine had fpared, fo that 
the living were fcarce fufficient to bury the dead. 

About the year 1348 the plague became almoft ge¬ 
neral over Europe. A great many authors give an ac¬ 
count of this plague, which is faid to have appeared 
-firft in the kingdom of Kathay in the year 1346, and 
to have proceeded gradually weftward to Conftantino¬ 
ple and Egypt. From Conftantinople it paffed into 
Greece, Italy, France and Africa, and by degrees 
along the coafts of the ocean into Britain and Ireland, 
and afterwards into Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Denmark, and the other northern kingdoms. Ac¬ 
cording to Antoninus archbifhop of Florence the dif- 
temper carried off 60,000 people in that city, among 
whom was the hiftorian John Villani. 

In the year 1656 the plague was brought from 
Sardinia to Naples, being introduced into the city by 
a tranfport with foldiers on board. It raged with ex- 
ceffive violence, carrying off in lefs than fix months 
400,000 of the inhabitants. The diftemper was at 
firft called by the phyficians a malignant fever; but 
one of them affirming it to be peftilential, the viceroy, 
who was apprehenfive left fuch a report would occafion 
all communication with Naples to be broke off, was 
offended with this declaration, and ordered him to be 
imprifoned. As a favour, however, he allowed him 
to return and die in his own houfe. By this proceed¬ 
ing of the viceroy, the diftemper being neglefted, made 
a moft rapid and furious progrefs, and filled the whole 
city with confternation. The ftreets were crowded 
with confufed proceffions, which ferved to fpread 
the infection through all the quarters. The terror of 
the people increafed their fuperftition; and it being 
reported that a certain nun had prophefied that the 
peftilence would ceafe upon building a hermitage for 
her filler nuns upon the hill of St Martin’s, the edi¬ 
fice was immediately begun with the moft ardent zeal. 
Perfons of the higheft quality ftrove who fhould per¬ 


form the meaneft offices; fome loading themfelves with Hague. 

beams, and others carrying bafkets full of lime and -- l '““ 

nails, while perfons of all ranks ftripped themfelves of 
their moft valuable effedts, which they threw into empty 
hogfheads placed in the ftreets to receive the charita¬ 
ble contributions. Their violent agitation, however, 
and the increafing heats, diffufed the malady through 
the whole city, and the ftreets and the flairs of the 
churches were filled with the dead; the number of 
whom, for fome time of the month of July, amounted 
daily to 15,000. 

The viceroy now ufed all poffible precautions to 
abate the fury of the diftemper, and to prevent its 
fpreading to the provinces. The infedtion however, 
defolated the whole kingdom, excepting the provinces 
of Otranto and the Farther Calabria, and the cities of 
Gaeta, Sorrento, Paolo, and Belvedere. The gene¬ 
ral calamity was increafed in Naples by malecontents, 
who infmuated that the diftemper had been defignedly 
introduced by the Spaniards, and that there were peo¬ 
ple in difguife who went through the city fowing poi- 
foned duft. This idle rumour enraged the populace, 
who began to infult the Spanifh foldiers, and threaten 
a fedition; fo that the viceroy, to pacify the mob, 
cauled a criminal to be broke upon the wheel, under 
pretence that he was a difperfer of the dull. A vio¬ 
lent and plentiful rain falling about the middle of Au- 
guft, the diftemper began to abate ; and on the eighth 
of December the phyficians made a folemn declaration 
that the city was entirely free from infection. 

Of the dreadful plague which raged at London in 
the year 1665, the reader will find an account in the 
article London, n° 2 i. In i 720 the city of Marfeilles 
was vifited with this deftruffive difeafe, brought in a 
Ihip from the Levant; and in feven months, during 
which time it continued, it carried off not lefs than 
60,000 people. This defolation is not yet obliterated 
from the minds of the inhabitants ; fome furvivors re¬ 
mained alive but a few years ago to tranfmit a tradi¬ 
tional account of it to after ages. There are two fine 
-pictures painted by Puget reprefenting fome of the 
horrid feenes of that time. “ They are (fays lady 
Craven) only too well executed. I faw feveral lick 
-figures taking leave of their friends, and looking their 
laft anxious, kind, and wifliful prayers on their dying 
infants, that made the tears flow down mv cheeks. I 
was told the phyficians and noblemen who were affift- 
ing the fick and dying, were all portraits: I can eafily 
conceive it; for in fome faces there is a look of reflec¬ 
tion and concern which could only be drawn from the 
life.” Letters, p. 34, 35. This fatal event has caufed 
the laws of quarantine to be very ftri&ly enforced in 
the Lazaretto here, which is an extenfive infulated 
building. 

The ravages of this difeafe have been dreadful 
wherever it has made its appearance. On the firft ar¬ 
rival of 'the Europeans at the ifland of Gran Canaria, 
it contained 14,000 fighting men, foon after which, 
two thirds of the whole inhabitants fell a facrifice to 
the plague, which had doubtlefs been introduced by 
their new vifitors. The deftrutflion it has made in 
Turkey in Europe, and particularly in Conftantinople, 
mu ft be known to every reader; and its fatal effe&s 
have been particularly heightened there by that firm 
belief which prevails among the people of predeftina- 
tiou, &c. as has been already mentioned. It is generally 

brought 
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Plain brought into European Turkey from Egypt; where 
It it is very frequent, efpecially at Grand Cairo. To 
■ ancu8- - give even a lift of all the plagues that have de- 
folated many flourifhing countries, would extend 
-this article beyond all bounds, which minutely to de- 
fcribe them all would be impoffible. For the plague 
at Smyrna we refer to Chandler's Travels as above. 
Refpedting that which, raged in Syria in 1760, we re¬ 
fer to the Abbe Mariti’s Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, and Paleftine, vol. id, p. 278—296. This 
plague was one of the mod malignant and fatal that 
Syria ever experienced; for it fcarcely made its ap¬ 
pearance in any part of the body when it carried off 
the patient. 

PLAIN, or Plane, in general, an appellation given 
to whatever is fmooth and even, or Ample, obvious, 
and eafy to be underdood ; and, confequently, dands 
oppofed to rough, enriched, or laboured. 

A plain figure, in geometry, is an uniform furface ; 
from every point of whofe perimeter right lines may 
be'drawn to every other point in the fame. 

A plain angle is one contained under two lines, or 
.furfaces, in contradidindlion to a folid angle.. See 
Angle. 

The dodtrine of plain triangles,, as thofe included 
.under three right fines, is termed plain trigonometry. 
• See the article Trigonometry. 

Plain Chart. See the article Chart. 

P la; A’ -Sailing. See Navigation, p. 685. 

PLAISE, the Englilh name of alpecies of pleuro- 
nefles. See. Pleuronectes. 

PLAN, in general, denotes the reprefentation of 
fomething drawn on a plane ; fuch are maps, charts, 
ichnographies, &c. See Map, Chart, &c. 

The term plan, however, is particularly ufed for a 
draught of a building, fuch as it appears, or is intend¬ 
ed to appear, on the ground, fhowing the extent, di- 
vifion, and didribution of its area or ground-plot in¬ 
to apartments, rooms, paffages, &c. 

A geometrical plan is that wherein the folid and 
vacant parts are reprefented in their natural pro¬ 
portions. 

.The raifed plan of a building is the fam.e with 
what is otherwife called an elevation or orthography. 
See Orthography. 

A perfpedtive plan is that exhibited by degradations 
or diminutions, according to the rules of perfpe&ive. 
See Perspective. 

To render plans intelligible, it is ufual to didinguifli 
the maffifes with a black wafh ; the proje<dures on the 
ground are drawn in full lines, and thofe luppofed over 
them in dotted lines. The augmentations or altera¬ 
tions to be made are didinguifhed by a colour diffe¬ 
rent from what is already built; and the tints of each 
plan made lighter as the dories are raifed. 

In large buildings it is ufual to have three feveral 
plans for the three fird dories. 

PLANCUS (Francis), doftor of phyfic, born at 
Amiens in 1696, and who died on the 19th of Sep¬ 
tember 1765, aged 69 years, is author of fome works 
which do honour to his memory. 1. A complete 
Sydem of Surgery, in 2 vols. in izmo ; atreatife much 
recommended by furgeons to their pupils. 2. A choice 
Library of Medicine, taken from periodical publica¬ 
tions, both French and others : this curious colletfion, 

1 


continued and completed; by M. Goulin, makes 9 vols Pla»i* 
in 42:0, or 18 vols in 12mo. 3. A Tranflation of Vander planet ’ . 
Wiel’s Obfervations on Medicine and Surgery, 1758, 

2 vols in i2mo. . Plancus wras the editor of various 
editions of works on medicine and furgery, and enrich- 
.ed them w'ith notes. He fliut himfelf up in his dudy 
for a long time before he pradifed his profeffion. 

PLANE, in geometry, denotes a plane lurfaoe, or 
one that lies evenly between its bounding fines: and as 
a right line is the fhorted extenfion from one point to 
another, fo a plane furface is the fhorted extenfiorv 
from one line to another. 

In adronomy, conics. See. the term plane is frequent¬ 
ly ufed for an imaginary furface', fuppofed to cut and 
pafs through folid bodies; and on this foundation is 
the whole doftrir.e of conic fedions built. See As¬ 
tronomy, Conic SeSions, &c. 

In mechanics planes are either horizontal, that is, 
parallel to the horizon, or inclined thereto. See Me¬ 
chanics. 

The determining how how far any given plane devi¬ 
ates from an horizontal line, makes the whole bufinefs 
of letelling. See the article Levelling. 

In optics, the planes of refledion and refraction are 
thofe drawn through the incident and reflected or re- 
frafted rays. See Optics. ‘ 

In perfpedive we meet with the perfpeftive plane, 

'which is fuppofed to be pellucid, and perpendicular to 
the horizon; the horizontal plane, fuppofed to pafs 
through the fpedator’s eye, parallel to the horizon; 
the geometrical plane, likewife parallel to the horizon, 
wherein the objeft to be reprefented is fuppofed to be 
placed, See. See Perspective. 

The plane of projection in the dereographic projec¬ 
tion of the fphere,-is that on which the projection is 
made, correfponding to the perfpeftive plane. See 
Projection 

Plane, in joinery, an edged tool or indrument for 
parting and fhaving of wood fmooth.—It confids of a 
piece of wood very fmooth at bottom, has a dock or 
fhaft; in the midd of which is an aperture, through 
which a deel edge, or chiffel, placed obliquely, paffes ; 
which, being very fharp, takes off the inequalities of 
the wood along which it Aides. 

PLANE-Tree, in botany. See Platan us. 

PLANET, a celedial body, revolving round the 
fun as a centre, and continually changing its pofition 
v 7 ith refpedt to the fixed dars ; whence the name pla¬ 
net, which is a Greek word, fignifying “ wanderer.” 

The planets are ufually didinguifhed into primary 
and fecondary. The primary ones, called by way of 
eminence planets , are thofe which revolve round the 
fun as a centre; and the fecondary planets, more ufu- 
ally called fatellites or moons , are thofe which revolve 
round a primary planet as a centre,’and condantly 
attend it in its revolution round the fun. 

The primary planets are again didinguifhed into fu- 
perior and inferior. The fuperior planets are thofe 
farther from the fun than our earth; as Mars, Jupiter, 

Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus ; and the inferior 
planets are thofe nearer the fun than our earth, as Ve¬ 
nus and Mercury. See Astronomy. 

That the planets are opaque bodies like our earth, 
is thought probable for the following reafons, 1. Since 
in Venus, Mercury, and Mars, only that part of the 

difk 
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dilk illuminated by the fun is found to fiiine : and 
again, Venus and Mercury, when between the earth 
and the fun, appear like dark-fpots or maculae on the 
fun’s difk ; it is evident, that Mars, Venus, and Mer¬ 
cury, are opaque bodies, illuminated with the borrowed 
light of the fun. And tne fame appears of Jupiter, 
from its being void of light in that part to which the 
fhadow of the fatellites reaches, as well as in that part 
turned from the fun; and that his fatellites are opaque, 
and refledt the fun’s licht, is abundantly fhown. A- 
gain, fince Saturn, with his ring and fatellites, only 
yield a faint light, fainter confiderably than that of the 
fixed liars, though thefe be vaftly more remote, and 
than that of the reft of the planets; it is pad doubt 
that he too with his attendants are opaque bodies. 
2. Since the fun’s light is not tranfmitted through 
Mercury and Venus when placed againft him, it is 
plain they are denfe opaque bodies ; which is likewife 
evident of Jupiter, from his hiding the fatellites in his 
fhadow ; and therefore, by analogy, the fame may be 
concluded of Saturn. 3. From the variable fpots of 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, it is evident thefe planets 
have a changeable atmofphere ; whicl%changeable at- 
mofphere may, by a like argument, be inferred of the 
fatellites of Jupiter; and therefore, by fimilitude, the 
fame may be concluded of the other planets. 4. In 
like manner, from the mountains obferved in Venus, 
the fame may be fuppofed in the other planets. 5. Since, 
then, Saturn, Jupiter, and the fatellites of both, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, are opaque bodies filming with 
the fun’s borrowed light, are furnifiied with mountains, 
and encompaffed with a changeable atmofphere ; they 
have, of confequence, waters, feas, &c. as well as dry 
land, and are bodies like the moon, and therefore like 
the earth. SKE.D. And hence itfeems alfo highly 
probable, that, the other planets have their animal in¬ 
habitants as well as our earth. 

PLANETARIUM, an aftronomical machine fo 
called from its reprefenting the motions, orbits, &c. 
of the planets, agreeable to the Copernican fyftem. See 
Astronomy, n° 489 and Plate LXXXVIII. 

PLANETARY, fomething that relates to the pla¬ 
nets. Hence we fay, planetary worlds, planetary in- 


habitants, &c. Huygens and Fontenelle bring feveral 
probable arguments for the reality of planetary ani¬ 
mals, plants, men, &c. See Planet. • 

Planetary Syjlem , is the fyfiem or alfemblage of the 
planets,primary and fecondary, moving in their reipec- 
tive orbits, round their common centre the fun. See 
Astronomy. 

Planetary Dayr .—Among the ancients, the week 
was fhared among the feven planets, each planet having 
its day. This we learn from Dion Cafiius and Plu¬ 
tarch, Sywpof. 1 . 4. q. 7. Herodotus adds, that it was 
the Egyptians who firfi difeovered what god, that is, 
what planet, prefides over each day ; for that among 
this people the planets were diredtors. And hence it 
is, that in moft European languages the days of the 
week are fiill denominated from the planets; Sunday, 
Monday, &c. See Week. 

Planetary Tears, the periods of time in which the 
feveral planets make their revolutions round the fun or 
earth.—As from the proper revolution of the fun, the 
fi lar year takes its original ; fo from the proper revo¬ 
lutions of the reft of the planets about the earth, fo 
many forts of years do arife, viz. the Saturnian year, 
which is defined by 29 Egyptian years, 174 hours, 58 
minutes, equivalent in a round number to 30 folar 
years.—The Jovial year, containing 317 days, 14 
hours, 59 minutes.—The Martial year, containing 321 
days, 23 hours, 31 minutes.—For Venus and Mer¬ 
cury, as their years, when judged of with regard to 
the earth, are almoft equal to the folar year; they are 
more ufually eftimated from the fun, the true centre 
of their motions: in which cafe, the former is equal 
to 224 days, 16 hours, 40 minutes; the latter to 87 
days, 23 hours, 14 minutes. 

PLANIMETRY, that part of geometry which 
confiders lines and plain figures, without confidering 
their height or depth. See Geometry. 

PLANISPHERE, fignifies a projedtion of the 
fphere, and its various circles on a plane ; in which 
fenfe, maps, whereon are exhibited the meridians 
and other circles of the fphere, are planifpheres. See 
Map. 
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Part X* 

Plate CCCLXXVIII.l f r 
CCCLXXIX. J rotace 
CCCLXXX. 
CCCLXXXI. 
CCCLXXXII. 
CCCLXXXIII. 
CCCLXXXIV. 
CCCLXXXV. 
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Plate CCCLXXXVI. to face 
CCCLXXXVII. 

CCCLXXXVIII. 

122 

CCCLXXXIX. 

126 

Part II. 

136 

CCCXC. 

184 

CCCXCI. 

188 j 

CCCXCII. 7 

190 i 

CCCXCIII.J 
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